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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  extraor 
dinary  £ite.    At  the  time  of  its  ori^al  ^ablication  it  obtained  a 
great  celebrity,  which  continuedmore  than  half  a  century.     During 
that  period  few  books  were  more  rcad^  or  more  deservedly  ap- 
planded.     It  was  the  delist  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the 


indolent,  and  the  refuge  of  the  uninforaaed/it  passed  through  at 
J«Mt-.eight  editions,  by  which  the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got 
an  estate;  and,  notwithstandbg  the  objection  sometimes  opposed 
against  it,  of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  £yjcy,  and  sterling  sense^ 
/jhave  borne  down  all  censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first 
TOters  in  the  English  language.  The"  grave  Johnson  has  praised 
inthfijsannest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Stehne  has  interwoven 
many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance.  MiLTON  did 
noFdisdain  to  build  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it;  and  a  host  of 
inferior  writers  have  embellished  their  works  with  beauties  not 
their  own,  culled  from  a  performance  wliich  they  had  not  the 
justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  times,  and  the  frivolity  of 
^ishion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fame  which  had  lasted 
near  a  century;  and  the  succeeding  generation  affected  indiffer- 
ence towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was  only  looked  into  by 
the  plunderers  of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes.  The 
plagiarisms  of  Tristram  Sluznd^y  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by 
Ba.  Fekbias,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards 
a  writer,  who,  though  then  little  known,  might,  without  impeadw 


VUl  ADVERTISEMENT. 

ment  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of  respect;  and  inquiry 
proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  calls  of  justice  had  been  little 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  facetious  Yorick.  Wood 
observed,  more  than  a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  un* 
mercifully  stolen  matter  from  Burton  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment. The  time,  however,  at  length  arrived,  when  the  merits  of 
e  Anatomy  ofMelanclioly  were  to  receive  their  due  praise.  The 
book  was  again  sought  for  and  read^  and  again  it  became  an 
applauded  performance.  Its  excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed, 
in  the  increased  price  which  eveiycopy  offered  for  sale  produced; 
and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  new 
edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  dis- 
graceful to  the  memory  of  the  author;  and  the  publisher  relies 
with  confidence,  that  so  valuable  a  repository  of  amusement  and  in- 
f(gniatlgjj,  will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which  it  lias  been  resi 
fiSySpJ^rted  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influence  and 
blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open  its  valuable 
mysteries  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical 
education,  translations  of  the  countless  quotations  from  ancient  \vriter3 
which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the  first  timo  given,  and  obsolete 
orthography  is  in  all  instances  modernised. 


MEMOIR 


OF   THE 


AUTHOR. 


KoBERT  BuBTON  was  the  son  of  Ealph  Burton,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel 
famity  at  Lindley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  8  th  of  February, 
1576.*  He  receiyed  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  in  Warwickshire^t  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  the  long  vacation,  1503,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the 
condition  of  a  commoner,  where  he  made  a  considerable  progress  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  In  1599  he  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  for  form 
sake,  was  put  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancroft,  afterwards.  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  In  1614  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the 
29th  of  November,  1616,  had  tJie  vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb 
of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him  by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which, 
with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in  Leicestershire^  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636, 
by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He  seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at 
Walsby,  in  Idncolnshire,  trough  the  mimificenoe  of  his  noble  patroness, 
Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned  the  same,  as  he  teUs  us,  for 
some  special  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked  to  have  always  given 
the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood  s  character  of  him  is,  that "  he  was  an  exact 
mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read  scholar,  a 
thorough-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of  lands 
welL  As  he  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors, 
a  melancholy  and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a  person 
of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients 
of  Christ  Church  often  say,  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and 

*  RI«  dder  brother  was  WillUm  Burton,  the  Leicestershire  antiqaary,  bom  24th  Angtut,  1575,  educated 
L  Coldfleld,  admitted  commoner,  or  gentleman  commoner,  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  1691 ;  at  the  Inner 


Temple,  20th  Haj,  1593:  B.A.  22nd  June,  1594;  and  aftenru'da  a  barrister  and  reporter  in  the  Coort  of 
CoBunoa  Fleaa.  **  BBt  his  natural  genius,"  says  Wood,  **  leading  him  to  the  studies  of  heraldry,  genealo. 
gici^  and  antlqnittes^  he  became  excellent  in  those  obscure  and  intricate  matters;  and,  look  upon  him  as  a 
gentleman,  vaa  aeeounted,  by  all  that  knew  him,  to  be  the  best  of  his  time  for  those  studies,  as  may  appear 
by  hia  *  DesertptlMi  of  Leicestershire.* "  His  weak  constitution  not  permitting  him  to  foUow  business,  he  retired 
iato  tb9  eovntnr,  and  hIa  greatest  work,  <*The  Description  of  Leicestershire^"  was  published  in  Iblio,  1622. 
He  died  at  Faldo^  after  lafriBring  much  In  the  cItU  war,  6th  April,  1645^  and  was  buried  in  the  pariah  church 
IwlmiMliU  ttiento^  ^fiif^  ilanbury. 

t  lUalti  Wootf i  account    His  will  says,  Nuneaton ;  bi^t  a  paasage  In  this  work  [toL  L  p.  395^]  mention* 
Sattoo  Coldfleld :  probably  b«  may  haya  been  at  both  schools. 


X  ACCOTTIVT  OF  THB  AOTHOB. 

juvenile;  and  no  man  in  his  time  did  Borpass  him  for  his  ready  and  deztexons 
interlarding  his  common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  fix>m  the  poeta^  or 
sentences  from  classic  authors;  which  heing  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  Univer- 
sity, made  his  company  the  more  acceptable."  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
universal  reader  of  all  kinds  of  books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious 
studies  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  From  the  information  of  Heame,  we 
learn  that  John  House,  the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  hooka 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  work*  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement, 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  Granger  says^  "  He  composed  this  book  with  a  view  of  relieving 
his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make 
him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot  and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  barge- 
men, which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before 
he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in  the  intervals  of  his  vapours, 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  fisicetious  companions  in  the  University.'' 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  his  chamber  in  Christ 
Church  College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had 
some  years  before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity,  and  which, 
says  Wood,  "  being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper 
among  themselves,  that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calcula- 
tion, he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck."  Whether 
this  suggestion  is  founded  in  truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an  obscure 
hint  in  the  epitaph  hereafler  inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author  himself, 
a  short  time  before  his  death.  His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near 
that  of  Dr.  Bobert  Weston,  in  the  north  aisle  which  joiss  next  to  the  choir  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1639-4:0.  Over  his 
grave  was  soon  afler  erected  a  comely  monument,  on  the  upper  pillar  of  the 
said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  On  the  right  hand  is  the  following 
calculation  of  his  nativity : 


AOOOU77T  OF  THE  ATTTHOS.  ^ 

and  under  the  bost^  this  inscription  of  his  own  composition:-— 

Fancia  notos,  paTtcioribiis  ignotos, 

Hie  jacct  Democritus  junior 

Coi  vitom  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia. 
Ob.  8  Id.  Jan.    A.  C.  mdcxxxix. 

Anns: — Azure  on  a  bend  O.  between  tliree  dogs*  beads  0.  a  crescent  O. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy: 

£xTBACTeD  TBOU  TIIE  BeOISTIIT  OV  THE  PaCROOATITE  COUBT  OF  CaZTTCRBURT. 

In  Nomme  Dei  Amen.  Angnst  15^  Ono  thousand  six  hundred  thirty  nine  because 
there  be  so  many  casualties  to  which  onr  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention 
-vrhich  happen  to  our  Successors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  nnsettlcd  Kstates  I  Kobert 
Burton  Student  ot*  Christchurch  Oxon.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good 
by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have  and  being  at 
this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health  of  Bodie  aad  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be 
not  so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict  terms  of  Law  and  other  Circumstances 
peradrentnre  required  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I  desire  howsoever  this  my  Will  may  be 
accept^  and  stand  good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I  bequeath 
Animam  Deo  Corpus  Tcrris  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my  Land  in 
Higham  which  my  good  Father  Rolphe  Barton  of  Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester 
Fsqnire  gave  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  tnat  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase 
since,  now  leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton 
of  Lindly  Esquire  during  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother 
William  likewise  mine  Executor  as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies  out  of  my 
Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter  specified  I  give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton 
twenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ann.  out  of  my  Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  bo  paid 
at  two  equall  papnents  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and  Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid 
within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feasts  to  distrain  on  any  part  of  the  Ground  on  or 
any  of  my  Lands  of  Inheritance  Item  I  give  to  mr  sister  Katherine  Jackson  during  her 
life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feasts  e(iually  as  above  said  or 
tlae  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other 
iome  is  ont  of  the  said  Land  Item  I  give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty 
Shillings  out  of  my  said  Farme  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant^  to  be  paid  on 
Midiaelmas  day  in  Lindley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distram  Now  for  my 
goods  I  tbns  dispose  them  First  i  give  an  C*^  pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I 
hare  so  long  lived  to  bu^  five  pounds  Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books 
&r  ^e  Library  Item  I  give  an  hundredth  pound  to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to 
be  bestowed  to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be  paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as 
Mn.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the  same  purpose  and  the 
Bent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brother  George  Burton  twenty  pounds  and  my  watch 
I  give  to  my  Brother  Kalph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  I  give  to  the  Parish  of  Seagrave  in 
Leioesterslure  where  I  am  now  Rector  ten  pounds  to  be  given  to  certain  Feoffees  to  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  said  Parish  Oxon*  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  One 
hundredth  pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Bichard  Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an 
hundredth  ponnd  to  redeem  him  Item  I  £ive  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where  ' 
my  Luid  is  to  the  Poor  of  Nuneaton  where  I  was  once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound 
to  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Wadlake  fWadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin 
Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of^Orton  twenty  shillings  a  piece  for  a  small 
nanembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Hector  of  Cherkby  myne  own  Chamber  Fellow  twenty 
shillings  I  desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Calcott  to  be  the  Overseers 
of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give  moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a  small  Monument  for  my 
Mother  where  sne  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to  my 
Scrraait  Jolm  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my  Servant  till  I 
die  if  he  be  till  then  my  Servant  f—BOBEBT  BURTON_Charles  Knraell  Witness 
— J<^  Pepper  Witnesii  ^ 

•  So  In  tba  Register.  f  So  la  the  Befliter. 


Zii  ACXX>UNT  OF  THE  AtJTHOB. 

An  Appendix  to  thii  my  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxford  or  whilst  I  am  of  Chiiit  Chucb  azid 
with  good  Mr.  Paynes  Angost  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I  Give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Christ  Chnrch  Forty  Shillings  to  the  Eight  Canons 
twenty  Shillings  a  piece  as  a  small  remembrance  to  the  poor  of  St  Thomas  parish  Twenty 
Shillings  to  Brasenose  Library  five  ponnds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of  Oriell  Colledge  twenty 
Shillings  to  Mr.  Ileywood  dura,  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  wxa.  to  Mr.  Sherley  wxa.  If  I  have  any 
Books  the  University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Books  our  own 
Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give  to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of 
Husbandry  one  excepted  to  her  Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Fell  my 

Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  Spoons  to  Mrs  lies  my  Gerards  Herball  to  Mrs. 
Morris  my  Country  Farme  Translated  out  of  French  4.  and  all  my  English  Physick  Books 
to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder  of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my  fellow 
Students  M"  of  Arts  a  Book  in  foL  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr 
Dean  shall  appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for 
his  pains  Atlas  Geografcr  and  Ortelius  Theatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean's 
Son  Student  my  Mathematical  Instruments  except  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  ^ve  to 
my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he  be  then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son 
Student  Salnntch  on  Paurrhelia  and  Lucian*s  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let 
my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such  Books  as  are  written  with  my  o^vn  hands 
and  half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other  half  To  Mr.  Jones  Chaplin  and 
Chanter  my  Surveving  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Servants  of  the  House  Fortv 
Shillings  ROa  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness— John  Pepper  Witness— This  Will 
ma  shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before  his 
death  to  be  his  la»t  Will  Ita  Testor  John  Morris  S  Th  D.  Prebendari'  Eccl  Chri'  Oxon 
Feb.  3,  1639. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum«  &c  II^  1640  Juramento  Willmi  Burton 
Fris*  et  Executoris  cui  Slc  de  bene  ct  fideiucr  administrand.  &c  coram  Mag^yii 
Kathanaele  Stephens  Rectora  EccL  de  Drayton,  et  Edwordo  Farmer,  Clerici2>, 
vigore  commissionis,  &c 

The  only  work  oxir  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted,  whicli 
probably  was  the  principal  employment  of  his  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was 
originally  published  in  the  year  1617;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake;*  the 
first  edition  was  that  printed  in  4to,  1G21,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in 
the  oollection  of  John  Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the 
History  of  Leicestershire;  to  whom,  and  to  Isaac  Heed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn, 
this  account  is  greatly  irdohted  for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it 
were  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638,  1651-2,  1660,  and  1676,  which  last,  in  the 
title-page,  is  called  the  eighth  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  1651-2 :  at  the 
conclu;iion  of  which  is  the  following  address : 

"  To  THE  READER. 

**  Be  pleased  to  know  (Conrteons  Reader)  that  since  the  lost  Impression  of  this  Book, 
the  ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  scverui 
considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand;  this  Copy  no  committed  to  my  care  and  cujitod  v, 
with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition ;  wliioh  in  order  to  iiiS 
command,  and  the  Publicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this  lost  Impression.** 

H,  a  (t.  e.  HEX  CRIPPS.) 

^  OrtKinstinj;,  perhspis  In  a  note,  p.  4i9,  6th  edit.  (p.  604  of  the  present),  in  which  ■  book  li  qnoted 
M  having  been  **  printed  iit  Paris  1G21,  seven  years  after  Burton's  first  edition."  As,  Iiuwever,  the  editions 
after  that  of  1G21,  are  rccularly  marked  in  successiou  to  the  eif^hth,  printed  in  1676,  there  seems  very  little 
r".aaon  to  doubt  that,  in  tlie  note  above  alluded  to,  oitlicr  1624  has  been  a  misprint  fur  1028,  or  teven  years  tur 
tftree  years.  Tliu  numorous  typogi-aphlcal  errata  in  oUier  paita  uf  tliu  work  strongly  aid  this  latter  sapp^- 
fStton. 


AOCOUNl*  OF  THE  AUTHOB.  Xlll 

The  following  testimonies  of  yarions  authors  will  serve  to  show  the  estima- 
tion  in  which  this  work  has  been  held  :-^ 

**  Tlie  Anatokt  of  Melavorolt,  wherein  tlie  aathor  hath  piled  up  rarietj  of  mncb 
excellent  learning.  Scarce  any  book  of  philology  in  our  land  hath,  in  8o  short  a  timfi» 
passed  so  many  editions." — uFWZsr'f  Worthies,  foL  Id. 

**  ma  a  hook  so  full  of  yariety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time,  and 
are  pot  to  a  posh  for  inrention,  may  famish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or  scholas- 
tical  disoonrse  and  writing." — WoocCm  Athena  OxonUntU^  voL  L  p.  628.  2d  edit 

**  If  yon  never  saw  Bubtoit  upon  Melancholt,  printed  1676,  I  pray  look  into  it,  and 
read  the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  *Democritas  to  the  Reader.'  There  is  something 
there  which  touches  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  aathor  to  yon,  as  the 
pleasantest,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  George  the  Firsts  were  not  a  little  beholden  to  him.** 
^-Arddnghop  Herring's  Letters,  12mo,  1777.  p.  149. 

"  Bimroir's  Anatomy  of  Melanoholt,  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  said,  was  the  only  book  that 
ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise.** — Boswms  Life  of 
Johnson,  voL  L  p.  580,  8vo.  edit 

'*Bu]Ero3r*8  Akatomt  or  IklELAircBOLT  is  a  Valuable  book,**  said  Dr.  Johnson.    *'It  is, 

Ssrhaps,  overloaded  with  quotation.    But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what 
uxton  says  when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind." — Ibid,  voL  iL  p.  325. 

"  It  will  be  no  deduction  from  the  powers  of  Milton*s  original  genius  and  invention,  to 
remark,  that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject  of  L* Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  together 
with  some  particular  thoughts,  expressions,  andrhjrmes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  con- 
trast between  these  two  dispositions,  from  a  forgotten  poem  prefiked  to  the  first  edition  of 
BoBTOH'a  Akatomt  or  Melanoholt,  entitled,  *  The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy;  or* 
A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure  and  Pain.*  Here  pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I 
conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I  will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citinc  as 
much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sufficient  to  prove,  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  far  it  had 
taken  possession  of  Milton*s  mind.  The  measure  will  appear  to  be  the  same;  and  that 
our  anUior  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton^s  book,  majr  be  already  concluded 
from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed  in  passing  through  the 
VAUearo  and  B  Penseroso/* — After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds,  '^  as  to  the 
very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry 
sparkling  with  rude  wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  intermixture  of 
agreeable  tales  and  illustrations,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings, 
dodied  in  an  uncommon  quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modem 
readeis»  a  valnable  repository  of  amusement  and  information." — Wdrton*s  MiiUm,  2d.  edit 

**  Tub  Anatosct  ov  MsLANonoLT  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and  admired. 
This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  *  a'  cento;'  but  it  is  a 
rery  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent ;  but  if  he 
bad  made  more  use  of  his  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would 
f^rhapa  have  been  more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  affected 
Lmguage  and  ridiculous  metaphors  which  disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  his  time." 
— Granger's  Biographical  Ilistiry* 

"Boston's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  a  book  once  the  fiivonrite  of  the  learned  and 
the  witty,  and  a  source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a  regular  plan,  consists 
chiefly  of  quotations:  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every 
division,  the  opinions  of  a  multitude  of  writers,  witliout  regard  to  chronological  order,  and 
has  too  often  the  modesty  to  decline  the  Interposition  of  his  own  sentiments.  Indeed  the 
bulk  of  his  materials  generaUy  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived 
to  treat  a  great  variety  of  topics,  that  seem  very  loosely  connected  with  the  general  sub- 
ject; and,  like  Bayle,  when  he  starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotations,  he  does  not  scruple 
to  let  the  digression  outrun  the  principal  question.  Thus,  from  the  doctrines  of  religion 
to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to  the  morality  of  dancing-schools,  every 
thing  is  discussed  and  detcnnined."-^(jmar*f  Illustrations  o/ Sterne,  p.  58. 


XIV  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOli. 

^  **  Hie  archness  which  Bobtoit  displays  occasionallj,  and  his  indul»mcc  of  playful  digres- 
sions from  the  most  serions  discnssions,  often  give  his  style  an  air  or  familiar  conversation, 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  collections  which  supply  his  text.  He  was  capable  of  wrii- 
ing  excellent  poetry,  but  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English 
verses  prefixed  to  his  book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great  sweetness  of  versi- 
fication, have  been  frequently  published.  His  Latin  elegiac  verses  addressed  to  his  book, 
shew  a  veiy  agreeable  turn  for  raillery.**—- iZitcf.  p.  68. 

^  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vein  of  prose,  we  discover  valuable  sense 
and  brilliant  expression.  Sudi  is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons, 
written,  probably,  from  his  own  experience.*'  [See  p.  161,  of  the  present  edition.}— J6tdL 
p.  60. 

**  During  a  pedantic  age,  like  that  in  which  Bubton*8  production  appeared,  it  must 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unlearned 
might  furnish  themselves  with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters 
would  find  their  inquiries  shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  look  for  what  boUi 
ancients  and  modems  have  advanced  on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I  confess  my 
InabiHty  to  point  out  any  other  English  author  who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and 
original  quotation.** — Manuscript  note  q/  the  lots  Qtorge  SCewent,  Etq^  m  hi*  €9py  ^Tkp. 
Ajtaxpvt  op  Mblavcuoly. 


DEMOCErrUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBBUM  SUUM 


Yadx  liber,  qjoaiiM,  noD  auiim  dioere,  foelix, 

Te  nisi  fcekoem  fecerit  Alma  dies, 
Yade  tamen  quociinc|ue  Inbet^  qnascunque  por  oraa 

£t  Geniiim  Domini  &o  imitere  tuL 
1  blandas  inter  Charites,  mrsUmqae  aalata 

Mnnrnm  qaemvis,  li  tibi  lector  erit 
Bnia  colae,  urbem,  lube^Te  palatia  regnm 

Sobmiflsi^  placidd,  te  sine  dente  geraa. 
Nobili%  ant  a  quia  te  forti  inspexerit  heroi| 

Da  te  morip^nim,  perlegat  ui^ne  UibeL 
Eft  qnod  Nobilitos,  est  qnod  desideiet  heroi^ 

Gratior  lueo  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
8i  anis  morosns  Cato,  tetricnsqne  Senator^ 

Hono  etiam  libnim  forti  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratns,  tum  te  rererenter  babeto; 

Bed  nullns;  mnscaa  non  capinnt  Aquila. 
Kon  Tacat  his  tempos  fbgitirnm  impenderc  nagis 

Neo  tales  cupio;  par  mibi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gra?is  casn  diTerterit  istuc, 

Dlnstris  <fomlna,  ant  te  Comitissa  le^t : 
Est  qnod  displiceat,  placeat  qnod  fonitan  iUls, 

Ingerere  ms  noli  te  modb,  pande  tamen. 
At  sTvirgo  tnas  dignabitnr  inol^ta  chartas 

Taaffere,  sits  scnedis  hsreat  ilia  tuis: 
Dft  mcMO  te  fsdlem,  et  qnsdam  folia  esse  memento 

Gonreniant  ocnlis  qna  magis  apta  snis. 
81  eenerosa  ancilla  tnos  ant  aimapuella 

Yisiira  est  ludos,  annne,  pande  lubens. 
Die  ntinam  nnno  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  pnesens  esset  oonspiciendos  hems. 
Ignotns  notnsre  mibi  de  gente  togat4 

Sire  aget  in  Indis,  pulplta  sIts  colet, 
Sire  in  l^cceo,  et  nugas  eTolyerit  istas, 

Si  qnasdam  mendas  Tiderit  inspiciens. 
Da  Teniam  Author!,  dices;  nam  plurima  tsUaI 

EipnngI,  qiuB  Jam  dispUcnisse  sciat. 
8lTe  Melancboliens  qnisqnam,  sea  blandns  Amatoi^ 

Anliens  ant  Ciris,  sen  Deni  oomptus  £(^ues 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tutb  te  crede  legenti, 

Mn^ta  istio  forsan  non  maid  nata  leget. 
Qnod  l^giat,  careat^  qnodqne  amplexabitor,  lata 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  mnlta  potest. 
At  si  quis  Medicns  coram  te  sistet,  amice 

Fao  oircnmspect^  et  te  sine  labe  gcra>: 
InTcniet  namone  ipse  meis  qnoaue  plnrima  scriptia 

Non  lere  snosidium  qnn  sibi  lorsan  emnt. 
81  onis  Causidicns  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mibi  vobisonm,  pessima  tnroa  Tale ; 
8H  nisi  Tir  bonns,  et  Juris  sine  frande  peritiiii» 

Torn  legat»  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 

^  Ume  comiei  dicta  earo  ne  msld  espioSb 


XVi  DEMOCBITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBBTTH  BUUK. 

Ai  qtds  oordatm,  fticilis,  leetorana  benlgnns 

Hao  octilos  Tertaty  qiue  relit  ipse  leg|at; 
C&ndidoB  ignosoet,  metnas  nil,  pande  libenter» 

OffeniDB  mendie  non  erit  ille  tail, 
Laadabit  nonnnUa.    Yentt  ei  Rhetor  Ineptoi, 

Limata  et  tena,  et  qui  bmh  ooeta  petit, 
Claude  citni  libnim;  nulla  hie  niri  ferrea  Terba, 

Offendent  itomachum  que  miniki  apta  euum. 
At  li  quis  non  ezimios  de  plebe  poeta. 

Annuo ;  namque  iitic  plurima  ncta  leg^t.  ' 

Koa  tumna  i  nuniero,  nullus  mihi  ipirat  ApoUo, 

GrandiloGuus  Yates  quUibet  esse  nequit  . 

Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus,  ' 

Zoilos  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  oohon : 
Bin^  fireme,  et  noli  turn  pandere,  turba  mallgnis 

St  ocourrat  sannis  inridlosa  suis:  i 

Fac  ftigias;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes,  taoit^  scommata  qunquo  fere«. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  Tacuas  gannitibus  aunts 

Impleat,  baud  cures;  hb  placuisse  nefas. 
Yerum  age  si  forsan  dirertat  purior  hospes,  < 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantqne  joci,  ' 

Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lasciTiaue:  dices, 

LasoiTa  est  Domino  et  Musajocosa  tuo, 
Nee  laaciTa  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne;  sed  esto; 

Sit  lascira  licet  pagina,  Tita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoct^que  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum, 
Fungnm  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi  fdn^^Ti  f 

Conyeniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 
Sed  neo  pelle  tamen ;  Iseto  omnes  accipe  Tultn, 

Quos,  quas,  t«1  quales,  inde  Tel  unde  Tiros. 
Gratua  ent  quicunc^ue  yenit,  gratissimus  hospes 

Quisquis  erit,  facilis  diflicilisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  oulpArit,  qu4Ddam  culpftsse  juvabit, 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi. 
Sed  si  laudArit,  neque  laudibns  efferar  nllis, 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum, 
DtDc  sunt  qu8B  nostro  plaouit  mandare  libello^ 

Kt  qua  dimittens  dicere  ^ussit  Herus. 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR  TO  HIS  BOOK 


PARATIIBlSTXa  2SXTBXCAL  THANSLATIO*. 

Go  forth  IDT  book  Into  the  open  (Uy; 

Happy,  if  made  to  bj  its  garish  eye. 
O'er  earth*f  wide  lurface  talce  thy  vagrant  way. 

To  imitate  thy  master's  ^nios  tr>'. 
The  graoei  three,  the  Pluses  nine  salute, 

Should  those  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lord. 
The  country,  city  seek,  grand  throcea  to  boot. 

With  gentle  courtesy  numbly  bo%v  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  soldiers*  frank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  acquaintance,  hail  their  first  adraTice: 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save. 

May  langhter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchaut«v 
Some  surly  Cato,  Senator  austere. 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book: 
Seem  very  nbthin;^^ — tremble  and  revere : 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterfties  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee :  of  them  then  little  seek* 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thysel/'. 
Of  Ittdeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck, 

Or  gorgeous  countess  full  of  pride  and  pelf. 
They  may  say  *'  pishl**  and  frown,  and  yet  read  on: 

Cry  o<ia,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  vet  amusing. 
Should  dainty  damsels  seek  thy  page  to  con. 

Spread  thy  best  stores:  to  them  be  ne'er  refusing: 
SaT,  fair  one,  master  loves  tliee  dear  as  life; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  nree*d  from  strifb 

Of  logic  and  the  scituols,  explore  my  book : 
Cr?  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold: 

Be  some  few  errors  pardon'd  though  obsenr'd: 
An  hamble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thv  kind  indulgence,  even  undesenr'd. 
Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover. 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  so  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he'll  fina  himself  in  clover. 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our  whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise: 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold, 

Uls  well  fraught  head  may  tind  no  trifling  pr(2& 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitiffii  avaunti  disturbmg  tribe  awayt 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found; 

Ue'U  better,  wiser  go  for  vt  hat  we  say. 
Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign. 

With  candour,  care,  and  judgment  thee  pervjM: 
Thy  faults  to  kind  oblivion  hell  consign; 

^or  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refufio. 


acvni  sEiiocBiTus  junior  to  his  booe« 

Thon  maj'st  be  searched  for  polisii'd  words  and  yersos 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters: 
Tell  him  to  seek  theu  In  some  mawkish  Terse: 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 
The  doggrel  poet,  wishing  thee  to  read, 

Keject  not;  let  him  glean  thy  Jests  and  storiesL 
His  brother  I,  of  lowly  semblin||p  breed: 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  glories. 
Hf^nac'd  by  critic  with  sour  farrowed  brow, 

Momns  or  Troilns  or  Scotch  rcTiewer: 
Rnffle  your  heclde,  grin  and  growl  and  tow: 

Ill-natured  foes  tou  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
"When  foul-mouth*a  senseless  railers  cry  tliee  down. 

Reply  not;  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stem: 
They  are  not  worthy  cTen  of  a  frown : 

(^ood  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a  callous  ear. 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey's  bray. 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  scTere, 

To  snco  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 
Thy  Tein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free; 

I'hy  smutty  language  suits  not  learned  pen: 
Keply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  see; 

Thought  chastens  thought;  so  prithee  judge  again. 
Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 

Through  deyious  paths,  by  wnich  it  ought  not  stray; 
BI»  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander: 

So  pardon  grant;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  ruffian  makes  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandisn  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baste; 
The  filthy  fungus  far  from  thee  cast  out; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  tastn. 
Tc'f,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire, 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow — 
Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire: 

AVarm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civil  bow. 
Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 

Slight  frosts  have  often  cured  too  rank  a  crop^ 
60,  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move, 

"^oT  skilful  gard'ners  wayward  branches  lop. 
Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  mj  words  in  mind; 
Guldei  safe  at  ouce^  and  pleasant  them  youll  fisd. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECK^ 


Ten  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart. 
Are  joined  in  one  bj  Catter*s  art. 


Old  Democritos  nnder  a  tree. 
Bits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee; 
Abont  him  hang  there  man/  features, 
Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  creatures^ 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  skj. 
And  Satnm  Lonl  of  melancholj. 


ix. 

To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jealonsj, 
Presents  itself  nnto  thinG  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  an  Uern, 
Two  fighting-cocks  yon  may  discern. 
Two  roaring  Bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  Tenery. 
Symbols  are  these ;  1  say  no  mora, 
ConceiTe  the  rest  by  that's  afore. 


m. 

The  next  of  solitariness, 
A  Portruture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat:  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desart  go: 
Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  OTer, 
In  melancholy  darkness  horer. 
Mark  well :  1}%  be  not  asit  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  mo. 


r  th*  under  column  there  doth  stand 

Jnantoraio  with  folded  hand; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite, 

Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie^ 

As  symptoms  of  his  Tanity. 

If  this  ao  not  enough  disclose, 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th*  nose. 


T. 

JTypacondriaeus  leans  on  his  arm, 
Uiad  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm. 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
3Iuch  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
.\  bout  him  pots  and  glasses  lie, 
>'ewly  brought  from  s  Apothecary. 
This  Satum^s  aspects  signify. 
You  see  them  portra/d  in  the  sky. 


Tl. 

Beneath  them  kneeling  on  hii  knee^ 
A  superstitious  man  you  see: 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  fixt, 
Tormentea  hope  and  fear  betwixt : 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soul,  I  pity  thee, 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be? 


m. 

But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghostly  sight, 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie. 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why  t 
Obsenre  him ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
Ills  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presence; 
Twut  him  and  thee,  there's  no  differeuoe^ 


nil,  iz. 

Morage  and  Ilellebar  fill  two  scones, 
SuTcreign  plants  to  purge  the  yeins 
Of  melaucnoly,  and  cheer  the  heart. 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smarti 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs, 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assayed. 


Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Authors  face; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  W3iin» 
I  lis  image  to  the  world  appears. 
His  mind  no  art  can  well  express, 
That  by  his  writings  yoti  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  yain  glory, 
(Thoufrh  otners  do  it  commonly,) 
Alode  him  do  this:  if  you  must  know, 
Tiie  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoff  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon*t,  behold  and  see^ 
As  thou  like  St  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command,  Keadcr,  adieu. 


*  These  verses  refer  to  the  Frontispiece,  which  Is  dirided  into  ten  compartments  that  are  here  MTcrally 
cspUined.    The  author's  portrait,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  stuisa,  is  copied  in  page  iz. 


TIIE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTILiCT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  A.aX.>.ii 


When  I  go  musing  all  a]oni». 
Thinking  of  divers  things  loro-Lnuu  a, 
"When  I  Duild  castles  in  tbn  nir, 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear. 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  swe**^, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  Tenr  fleet. 
All  mv  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  1  lie  waking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  liave  ill  done. 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannise. 
Fear  and  sorrow  me  siirpnse, 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  verv  slow. 
AU  mv  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
INaught  so  sad  as  melancnoly. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  be;;ulle. 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bletM, 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  foUy, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  tigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mone« 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensonoo^ 
AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  joliy, 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine; 
Here  now,  then  there;  the  world  !s  minei, 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine. 
Whatever  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends;  my  fantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights. 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
None  10  damned  as  melancholy. 


Alet'unlcs  T  court,  methinks  T  kiss, 
Methiuks  1  now  embrace  my  niistre.'<'«. 

0  blessed  days,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  more^ 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  mv  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naugnt  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  1  recount  love*s  many  fri.v:lif«, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  iii';iils. 
My  jealous  fits;  O  mine  hard  late 

1  now  repent,  but  *tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone. 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  anu  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
*Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joys  to  tliis  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  turn*d,  my  joys  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  couie. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy, 
ril  nui  change  life  with  any  Kintr, 
I  ravisht  am:  can  the  world  brini; 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me, 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
Ill  change  my  state  with  any  wr^trh, 
Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dunghill  fetch; 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  boll, 
I  may  not  m  thb  torment  dwell! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life, 
Lend  mc  a  halter  or  a  knife; 
All  m  V  griefs  to  this  are  lolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  melaocholy 


> 


DEM0CRITT3S    JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


pENTLE  Header,  I  presame  thou  tiilfc  be  very  inquisitive  to  know  what 
^^  antic  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  this 
common  theatre,  to  the  world's  view,  arrogating  another  roan's  name;  whenco 
}n  ia,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say;  although,  as  *he  said, 
^  I'rimum si  noluero^  7ion  rapondebo,  quia  eoacturus  est?  I  am  a  free  man  bom, 
and  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell;  who  can  compel  me?  If  I  be  urged,  I  will 
as  readily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  Tlutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would 
needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  vdcUam,  quid  inquiris  in 
vem  absconditam?  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  ho  should  not  know  what 
was  in  it.  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid ;  if  the  contents  please  thee, 
"  "and  be  for  th^  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be 
the  Author;''  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee 
satisfaction,  which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this 
usurped  name,  title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus;  lest 
any  man,  by  reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satire,  somo 
liclicnlous  treatise  (as  I  myself  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or 
))aradoz  of  the  earth's  motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  infinilo  vaciWj  ex/ortuitd 
atcmorunh  coUiavone,  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision 
of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master 
Ludppns  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and 
some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary  custom,  as  'Qellius 
observes^  ^*  for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent 
fictions^  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  them- 
selves credit,  and  by  that  means  the  moro  to  be  lespected,"  as  artificers 
usually  do^  JS^ovo  qui  nwrmori  ascribunC  FrazatUefn  sw).  'Tis  not  so  with  me. 

•  Xon  hie  Centanroa,  non  Oorfronas,  Harpfosquo    I     No  Cmtraurs  here,  or  Oor;;on9  look  to  find, 
Inveaies,  hominem  pogina  nostra  aapit.  |     My  subject  Is  of  maa  aad  ^omoa  kiud. 


Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

'Qnicqnld  agnnt  homines,  Totiiin,  timor,  Ira,  rolnptaa,     I     Whate'er  men  do,  rows,  fears,  In  Ire,  In  spor^ 
GaadLsk  discursos^  nostri  fEurago  llbellL  |     Joys,  wandrlngi^  are  the  sum  of  uijr  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus, 
Mercorius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercury,  'Democritus  Christianus,  <&c. ; 
although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself 
under  this  vizard,  and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I  cannot  so  well  express^ 
ontil  I  have  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  wliat  he  was^ 
with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  ^Hippocrates  and  'Laertius,  was  a  little 
weansh  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter 
days,^  and  much  given  to  solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  iu  his  age,  ^cooBvua 

•  Seneca  In  lodo  In  mortem  Clandll  Casarls.  ^  Lib.  de  Cnrlofrftate.  « ITodd  hsM  tlhl  nsnl  sint,  qneniTle 
anctorexn  fingito.  Wecker.  ^  Lib.  10,  c.  12.  HalCa  ik  maid  fcriatis  In  I>emocricl  nomine  commenta  data, 
nobilitatia,  aactorltatlsqae  ejns  perfagio  utentibus.  •  Martialls,  lib.  10.  epigr.  U.  '  Juv.  sat.  1 

t  Anth.  Fee.  Reeseo  edit.  Colonias,  1616.     >•  Hip.  Eplst.  Dameget.     '  Lacrt.  lib.  9.    k  Uortnlo  slbl  cellolam 
ibioae  seipsum  incluUens,  rixit  solittu-ius.    *  Floruit  Ul/mplado  tfO;  700  annis  post  Troiam. 
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3  Democrttxia  to  the  Reader, 

9 

with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a  private  life: 
wrote  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  those 
times^  an  erpert  physician,  a  politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  °*Dia- 
cosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the 
otudies  of  hushandry,  saith  "Columella,  and  often  I  find  him  cited  hy  *^Constan- 
tinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subj  ect.  He  knew  the  natures,  difierencesof  all 
beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as  some  say,  could  ''undei'stand  the  tunes  and 
voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  (yinnifariam  doctus,  a  general  scholar,  a  great 
otudent;  and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  contemplate,  ''I  find  it  related  by 
some,  that  he  put  out  liis  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw 
more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  'writ  of  every  subject,  NUiU  in  toto  opinio 
nalurcB,  da  quo  non  scjipsiC.'  A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ; 
:ind  to  attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years  he  travelled  to  Egypt 
.wd  'Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  "  "admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others."  After  a  wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and 
was  sent  for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker,  Kecordcr,  or  town-clerk  as  some 
will;  or  as  others,  he  was  there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he 
lived  at  last  in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies 
and  a  private  life,  *' ^saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven, 
^^and  laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw." 
Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do 
I  usurp  tlus  habit?  Iconfess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught 
I  have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
any  parallel,  ArUistat  mild  miUilms  trecerUis^^parvus sum,  nvJUus  sum,  altum  nee 
spiro,  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I  will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  with- 
out all  suspicion  of  pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary^ 
private  life,  inUd  et  musis  in  tlie  TJniversity,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in 
Athens,  ad  senectamferh  to  learn  wisdom  as  ho  did,  penned  up  most  part  in 
my  study.  For  I  have  been  brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing 
college  of  £urope,  ^augustissimo  coUegio,  and  can  brag  with  'Jovius,  almost, 
in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vacicani,  totius  orhis  ceUherrimi,  per  37  annos  muUa 
opportunaque  didici;*^  for  thirty  years  I  have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as 
good  '^libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either 
by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so  learned 
and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  bo  any  way  dishonourable  to 
Ruch  a  royal  and  ample  foundation.  Something  I  have  done,  though  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingenii,  as  ^ho  said,  out  of  a  running 
wit,  an  imconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to 
a  superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  ojnni- 
bus,  nidlus  in  singulis^  which  "^Plato  commends,  out  of  him  •Lipsius  approves 
and  furthers,  **  as  fit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of 
one  science,  or  dwell  together  in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad, 
ceiUum  puer  artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  to  'taste  of  every 
dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,"  which,  saith  ^Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by 
AristotlCi  and  his  learned  countryman  Adrian  Turncbus.  This  roving  humour 

"«  Dincos.  qnod  ctmctls  opcrlbus  fadia  cxcclllt.  Laert.  "  Col.  lib.  1 .  c.  1 .  •  Const. lib.  do  a^rlc.  pflsslm. 
P  Volucriira  toces  et  lin^nias  Intelligcrc  so  didt  Abdcritans  Ep.  Hip.  i  Subdlicus  cxcmpl.,  lib.  10.  Oculis  as 
prlvavit,  ut  melius  contcmplationi  opcram  daret,  subllmi  vir  Ingcnio,  profundse  cngUallonia,  &c.  '  N'atn- 
ralia,  moralla,  mathcmatlca.  Ubcraica  diudpllnas,  artiuinqac  omnium  pcrttiam  callcbat.  » Noililng  In  nature's 
power  to  contrive  of  which  nc  has  not  ^rrittcn.  *  Venl  Athena*,  ct  nemo  mc  novit.  "Idem  contemptui 
et  admiralionl  habitus.  *  Solebat  ad  portara  ambnlare,  ct  inde,  &c.  Hip.  Ep.  Damcg.  «  Perpetuo  risa 
]^ihnonem  agitare  solebat  Democrltns.    Juv.  Sat,  7.  *  Non  sum  digrnis  prjcstare  mattella.         Mart, 

y  Chrlat  Church  in  Oxford.  ■  ITaefat.  hist.  »  Keeper  of  our  college  library,  lately  revived  by  Otho  Ntcolson, 
jBsqnire.  »»Scallgcr.  •  Somebody  in  ever>'thing,  nobody  in  each  tiling.  «»lnTiieat.  •  Thil.  Stoic.  IL 
dlif.  8.  Dogma  cnpidls  et  curJosis  ingenils  impriracndum,  nt  sit  talis  qui  nnlli  rci  acrviat,  aut  exact*!  iinam 
fOiqnld  elaburct,  alia  negli^rcns,  ut  artifices,  Ac  '  Delibars  gratuin  do  quccunquc  cibo,  ct  pltUsare  do  quo- 
OnnqoG  dolio  tucundum.    v  U&^.\ys,  lib.  'i. 
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(tboiigh  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever  had,  and  like  a  ranging  spaniel, 
that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I  have  followed  all,  saving 
that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly,  quiiMque  est,  ntLS" 
quam  est^  which  '  Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I  have  read  many  books^  but 
to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method ;  I  have  confusedly  tumbled  over 
divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  prodt  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
judgment.     I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined 
thoughts  have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with 
the  study  of  Cosmography.    ^  Saturn  was  lord  of  my  gcniture,  culminating, 
&c,  and  Mars  principal  significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my 
ascendant;  both  fortunate  in  their  houses,  d^c.     I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich; 
nih^  est,  nUdl  deest,  I  have  little,  I  want  nothing:  all  my  treasure  is  in 
Minerva's  tower.     Greater  preferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in 
debt  for  it,  I  liave  a  competence  (latis  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent 
patrons,  though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his  garden, 
and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  mild  tkeatrum,  sequestered  from  those  tumults 
and  troubles  of  the  world,  Et  tanquam  in  specula  posUus,  (^  as  he  said)  in  some 
high  place  above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  sceculaj  pra:terita  preserv- 
tiaquevidens,  uno  vehU  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others 
^run,  ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from 
those  wrangling  lawsuits,  aiUce  va/iiitatem,fori  anibitionemy  ridere  mecum  soleo : 
I  laugh  at  all,  ™  only  secure  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  com  and 
cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  I  have  no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide 
for.     A  mere  spectator  of  other  men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they 
act  their  parts,  which  methiuks  are  diversely  presented  unto  me  as  from  a 
common  theatre  or  scene.     I  hear  new  news  every  day,  and  those  ordinary 
rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murdera,  massacres,  meteors, 
comets,  spectrums,  prodigies^  apparitions,  of  towns  taken,  cities  besieged  in 
France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.,  daily  musters  and  prepa- 
rations, and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought  so 
many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies,  and  sea-fights ;  peace, 
leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms.     A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes, 
actions,  edicts,  petitions,  lawsuits,   pleas,  laws,   proclamations,  complaints^ 
grievances,  are  daily  brought  to  our  earsw    New  books  every  day,  pamphlets^ 
currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes^ 
opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy,  religion,  &o.     Now 
come  tidings  of  weddings,  muskings,  mummeries,  entertainments^  jubilees^ 
embassies,  tilts  and  tournaments,  trophies,  triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays: 
then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons,  cheating  tricks,  robberies. 
enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals^  burials,  deaths  of  princes,  new  dis- 
coveries, expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.     To-day  we  hear  ol' 
new  lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then 
again  of  fresh  honours  conferred;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned;  one 
purchajseth,  another  breaketh :  ho  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt :  now 
plenty,  then  again  dearth  and  famine;  one  runs,   another  rides,  wrangles, 
laughs,  weeps,  &c.     Thus  I  daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public 
news,  amidst  the  gallantry  and  misery  of  the  world ;  jollity,  pride,  perplexitiea 
and  cares,  simplicity  and  villany ;  subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity, 
mutually  mixed  and  offering  themselves ;  I  rub  on  privus  pncatus;  as  I  have 
still  lived,  so  I  now  continue,  statu  quo  prius,  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mini) 
own  domestic  discontents :  saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar,  as  Diogenes 

*  He  tlxat  Is  ererywhcro  Js  nowhere^  •  Traefit.  bibliothce.         J  Ambo  fortes  ct  fortunatl.  Sfars  iA»?rj 

BuurittcrU  domlnas  Jttxta  prlmara  LcorlttU  rc^iilam.  ^  lien.sin?.  » Cali'lc  ajnl)i«^ntcs,  soliciio  iliip:antf.-> 
a ::  ?n1  *«•«:•  *!\cUlpnte«,  vrcfs,  strciiltnm,  contcntioTie^,  &c.  ™  Cyp.  al  Donat.  UnJce  sec  urus«.  iift  WT'-Jfi*"' 
Jr.  firn.  aat  lo  m.iri  Tndico  bonis  clu.V  dc  dote  fi/liv  p  .  *"n-.or.:o  filii  n  n  s.'in  toi:.  i.ua. 
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went  into  the  city,  and  Democritns  to  the  haven  to  see  faahionSy  I  did  for  my 
recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and  could  not  choose 
but  make  some  little  obaervation,  non  tarn  aagax  observatar,  ac  simplex  recir- 
UUor,^  not  as  thej  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a  mixed  passion. 

*  BUom  Mepd,  Jocttm  yestri  movdre  ttimnltui.* 

Ye  wretched  mlmlca,  whose  fond  heats  have  been, 
Bow  oft  I  the  objects  of  my  mirth  and  spleen. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  with 
Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I  was  ^peiulanti  splens 
cliachinno,  and  then  again,  *^iirere  Inlisjecur,  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that 
abuse  which  I  could  not  mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sympathize 
with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  myself  under  his  name ; 
but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to  assume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of 
speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect  which 
Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth 
express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus  in  his  garden 
at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  'under  a  shady  bower,  'with  a  book  on  his  knees, 
busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking.  The  subject  of  his 
book  was  melancholy  and  madness;  about  him  lay  the  carcases  of  many  several 
beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised ;  not  that  he  did  contemn  God's 
creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra  hilis, 
or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  men's  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and  obser* 
vations^teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which  good  intent  of  his, 
Hippocrates  highly  commended:  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to 
imitate,  and  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  succejitu- 
riator  Democriti,  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend 
your  gi-avity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce 
many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry 
more  fantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to 
jirefix  a  fantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  bo  sold ;  for,  as  larks  como 
down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  rcadei-s  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing  like  silly 
passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a  painters  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a 
judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  "Scaliger  observes,  "  nothing  more  invites 
a  reader  than  an  argument  unlookcd  for,  unthouglit  of,  and  sells  better  than  a 
scurrile  pamphlet,'*  turn  7naxime  cum  novitas  excitat  *  palatum,  "  Many  men,** 
saith  Gellius, "  are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions,"  "and  able  (as  '  Pliny 
quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went  in  haste  to 
fetch  a  midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down."  For  my  part,  I 
have  honourable  "precedents  for  this  which  I  have  done :  I  will  cite  one  for 
all,  Anthony  Zara,  Pap,  Episc,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  mem- 
bers,  subsections,  &c.,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my 
subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one;  I  write  of 
jnelancholy,  by  being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of 
melancholy  than  idleness,  "no  better  cure   than  business,**  "as   'Hhasia 

■  Not  so  saffadOTifl  an  observer  as  simple  a  narrator.     •  Hor.  Ep.  lib.  1.  xlx.,  20.    p  Per.    A  lani^her  with. 
«  petulant  Kpleen.  *)  llnr.  lib.  1.  sat.  9.  ' Secundum  iiia>niu  locus  crat  ftondosis  popuUs  opacna^ 

vitibusqne  sponte  natls,  tenuis  prope  aqua  deflncbat,  placlde  munnurans,  ubl  sedlle  et  doraus  DemDcrlti 
conspidebatur.  •Ipse  composite  constdcbat,  super  genua  volumen  habens^  et  utrinque  alia  patcutia 

parata,  dissec  aqne  animalU  cumulatim  strata,  quorum  viscera  rimabacur.  *  Cum  mundus  extxt. 

lie  sit,  et  roente  captus  sit,  ct  nesciat  se  languere,  ut  mcdclam  adhlbcat.  •  Scallger,  Ep.  ad  Patlsonenu 

h'lhll  magls  lectorem  invitat  quam  inopinaium  argument  urn,  neque  vend  IblHor  mors  estquam  pctulans  llbcr. 
•  Lib.  XX.  c.  11.  Mlras  j»oquuntur  Inscriptlonum  fcstivUatcs.  'PrsBfat.  Nat.  Hist.  Patrl  obstetriccm  par- 
taricnti  flllaj  accerscnti  moram  iiijJcere  possunt.  *  Anatomy  of  Popery,  Anatomy  of  Immortality, 

Angelas  sajas^  Anatont/  of  Antimouy,  &a       ^  Cont.  1 . 4,  c.  y.    Hon  eat  cora  melior  quam  labor. 
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holds :  and  howbeit,  ttidtua  labor  est  tnepiiaramy  to  be  \fasj  in  coys  is  to 
small  pnrposiey  yet  hear  that  diviue  Seneca,  aliud  agere  quam  niJtU,  better  do 
to  no  end^  than  nothing.  I  wrote  therefore,  and  busied  myself  in  this  playing 
laboor,  otioMq.  diligeniia  ut  vitarem  torporemfenandi  with  Yectioa  in  M»- 
crobins^  alq,  oUiun  in  tUUe  verlet'etn  neyotwm, 

f  Slmnl  et  Jncnnds  et  IdmiM  dicere  Tita, 
Lectorem  delecumdo  tlmul  stqua  moaenda 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind. 

And  with  the  pleiaing  hare  th'  iuatmctire  Join'd. 

Proflt  and  pleaanre,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 
T  Inform  the  Judgment,  nor  offend  the  heart, 
ShaU  gain  all  votea. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lncinn,  that  "  recite  to  trees,  and 
declaim  to  pillars  for  want  of  auditors :"  as  'Paulus  ^gineta  ingenuously 
confesseth,  '^not  that  anything  was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise 
myself^"  which  course  if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies, 
and  much  better  for  their  souls ;  or  peradventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to 
show  myself  {Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of 
Thacydides'  opinion,  "  *to  know  a  thing  and  not  to  expi'ess  it,  is  all  one  as 
if  he  knew  it  not."  When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et  quod  ait  ^iUe, 
impdlente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at ;  *vel  ut  leidrem  animum 
scribendoy  to  case  my  mind  by  writing ;  for  I  had  gravidum  corf/oUum  caput,  a 
kind  of  imposthume  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen  of, 
and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not  well 
refrain,  for  ubi  ddor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches. 
I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  Mistress  **  melau- 
choly,"  my  ^geria,  or  my  malus  genius  f  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is 
stung  with  a  scorpion,  I  would  expel  clavum  clavo,  'comfort  one  sorrow  with 
another,  idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex  viperd  T/ieriacum,  make  an  antidote  out 
of  that  which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom 
rPelix  Plater  si^eaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes*  frogs  in  his 
belly,  still  crying  Jjrecc,  ckex,  coax,  coax,  gop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied 
physic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe  to  ease  himself. 
To  do  myself  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  afford, 
or  my  'piivate  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  notf 
Gaztlen  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  ''De  Consolatione "  after  his  son's 
death,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like 
intent  after  his  daughter's  departure^  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor's 

rit  ont  in  his  name^  which  Lipsius  probably  suspecta  Concerning  myself, 
can  peradventure  affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ''''that  which  others  hear 
or  read  o^  I  felt  and  practised  myself;  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books, 
I  mine  by  melancholising."  Experto  credo  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak 
out  of  experience,  eBrumnahilis  experientia  me  docuit;  and  with  her  in  the 
poet,  ^Haudignaara  tnali  nnseris  suceurrere  disco;  I  would  help  others  out  of 
a  fellow-feeling;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did  of  old,  ''^ being  a  leper 
herself  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,**  I  will  spend 
my  time  and  .knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 
good  of  alL 

Yea,  but  yon  will  infer  that  this  is  ^  actum  agere,  an  unnecessary  work, 
cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.     To 

y  Hor.  Be  Arte  Poet  ■  Non  quod  de  noro  quid  addere,  aut  k  Teteribna  prKtennliniin,  eed  propria 

csFTdtationia  eanaa.  •  Qui  norit,  neque  id  quod  lentit  exprimit,  perlnde  est  ac  it  neaciret  ^  Jorlua 
Praf.  Bist.  "  Eraamus.  *  Ottum  otio  dolorem  dohve  sum  aoUtua.  '  Obeenrat.  1.  L  ■  M.  Joh.  Roua, 
our  Protoblb.  Oxon.  11.  Hopper,  U.  Guthridn  &e.  ^  Qu»  UU  aodire  et  legere  iolent,  eorum  partlm 

villi  cgoiiMt,  alia  gettl,  qua  llli  Uteria,  ego  miUtando  didlei,  nunc  vos  ezivtimate  tecta  an  dicta  piuria  ainu 
*  Dido  Vtrig.    "  Taught  bjr  that  Power  that  pitlea  me^  I  learn  to  pity  them."  *  Camden,  Xpia  elephao. 

tiait  conrept*  dcphantiaria  hofpicium  oonatraxto.       >  QUda  poet  Uomenim. 
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wliat  purpose?  ""NothiDg  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said,"  so  thouglit 
Lucian  in  the  like  theme.  How  many  excellent  physicians  Lave  written  just 
volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of  this  subject  %  No  news  here ;  that  which 
I  have  is  stolen  from  others,  "^DicUque  mUd  moa  paginay  fur  es.  If  thafc 
severe  doom  of  **Synesiu3  be  true,  "  it  is  a  gi-eater  offence  to  steal  dead  men's 
labours,  than  their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most  writers  ?  I  hold  up 
my  hiiud  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind,  habes 
conJUentem  reum,  I  am  content  to  bo  pressed  with  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true, 
tenet  insanabile  muUos  scribendi  cacoetlies,  and  ^'^^  there  is  no  end  of  writing  of 
books,"  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^scribbling  age,  especially 
wherein  "  'the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a  worthy  man  saith;) 
presses  be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itching  humour  that  every  man  hath  to 

show  himself,  'desirous  of  fame  and  honour  (ecribimus  hidocH  doctiqiis ), 

he  will  write  no  matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence. 
"•Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame,  etiam  inediia  in  fnorbiSf  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  their  health,  and  scarce  able  to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say 
something,  "  "and  get  themselves  a  name,"  saith  Scaliger,  "  though  it  be  to 
the  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  others."  To  be  counted  writers,  scrip  tores  nt 
sahUentur,  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and  Folyhistors,  apudimperitUTn 
vulgus  ob  ventosoB  nonien  aHis^  to  get  a  paper-kingdom :  nvUa  spe  quccstus  sed 
ampldfaTncBy  in  this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est  scecidum^inter  imma- 
turam  eruditianem,  amhillosum  et  prceceps  ('tis  'Scaliger's  censure);  and  they 
that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  audUores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they 
be  capable  and  fit  hearers.  They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam  arTnatani, 
divine,  human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our 
merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes,  Cum  non  sint  re 
vera  doctiores,  sed  loquaciores,  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars, 
but  greater  praters.  They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  'Gesner 
observes,  'tis  pride  and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on  ;  no  news  or  aught  worthy 
of  note,  but  the  same  in  other  terms.  I^eferiarenturfortasse  typographic  vd 
ideo  scribendum  est  alvquid  ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries  we  make 
new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another;  and  as  those  old 
Bomans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad-sited  Eome,  we 
skim  off  the  cream  of  other  men's  wits,  pick  the  choice  fiowers  of  their  tilled 
gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios  vJt  libros  suos  per  se 
graciles  dlieno  adipe  suffarciant  (so  *  Jovius  inveighs).  They  lard  their  lean 
books  with  the  i&t  of  others'  works.  InervdUifureSf  <&c.  A  fault  that  every 
writer  finds,  as  I  do  now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves,  ^  Trium  literarum  homines, 
all  thieves;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their  new  comments, 
Bcrape  Ennius  dung-hills,  and  out  of  ^Democritus'  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By 
which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  "'^that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of 
our  putid  papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakes,  Scribunt  carmina  gv4x:  legunt 
cacantes  ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  *lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast-meat 
from  burning.  "With  us  in  France,"  saith  'Scaliger,  "every  man  hath 
liberty  to  write,  but  few  ability.  '  Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious 
scholars,  but  now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scribblers," 
that  either  write  for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  parasites  to  flatter 
and  collogue  with  some  great  men,  they  put  out  ^burros,  quisguUiasque  inep* 

■>  Nihil  priBtennlasiim  qnod  i  qnorls  did  posslt.  "  Martlalli.  •  Hftgis  Implom  mortnonim  laeo. 
trationes,  qniun  Testes  ftirari.  p  Eccl.  ult.  4  Llbroe  EnnacUl  gif^nnt,  steriles  parlant.  r  d.  King 
pneAit.  lect.  Jonaa^  the  late  right  reverend  Lord  B.  of  London.  •  Homines  fameUci  glorlA  ad  ostenta- 

tlonem  eraditionis  ondiqae  con(?erunt.  Buchaaanns.  *  Effaclnati  etiam  laudis  Amor&  Ac  Juatns  Baro. 
nlns.  •  £x  minis  aliens  existimattonis  sibi  gradnm  ad  (kniam  strnunt  '  Ezercit.  2S8.  •Omnessibi 
famsm  qnamnt  et  qnovls  modo  in  orbem  spargi  eontendant,  nt  novis  allcio^nsrei  habeantur  anctorcs.  Pivsf. 
biblioth.  *Px»(at.  hist  bpiaatns.  •  E  Democrlti  pnteo.  '  Non  tam  refertSB  bibilothecsB  qnam 
cloacae.  •  Et  quicqald  oartis  amicitn r  inoptis.  f  Epist  ad  Petas.  in  regno  FranciaD  omnibus  scribendi 
datnr  libertas  paueii  fftcoltas.     f  Ollm  litene  ob  homiiiAS  in preoio,  nunc  sordsnt  ob  homines,    h Ana.  pao 
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Hasqtm,  'Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  yon  shall  scarce  find  oae,  \y 
reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any  whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quUnji 
k^ieUur  potius  quam  perficUur,  by  which  he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way 
p^ected. 

*  Qui  talia  Uglt, 

Quid  dldidt  tandem,  qnld  acU  nisi  aomnla,  nngast 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Calliroachns  taxed  of  old)  a  great  book  is 
a  great  mischief  'Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their 
scribbling  to  no  purpose,  non  inquU  ah  edendo  deterreo,  modo  novum  aliqwd 
iiweniantf  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new  invention  of 
their  own ;  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and 
again;  or  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  *tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which  idle 
feUows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent  1  ''  "'He 
must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribbling  age  can  forge  nothing.  "Princes 
show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  soldiers  their  manhood,  and 
scholars  vent  their  toys ;"  they  must  read,  they  must  hear  whether  they  wiU 
or  no. 

•  Et  qnodcoaqne  aemel  chartia  niererit;  omnes      |  What  once  is  tald  and  writ,  all  men  mnat  knoir, 
Gcstiet  ^  fnmo  redcuntea  scire  locuqac,  I  Old  wires  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 

£t  pueroa  et  anas  | 

**  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as  Pliny  complain.^ 
to  Sossius  Sinesius.  ^  '^Tliis  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited." 
What  a  catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our 
Frankfort  Marts,  our  domestic  Marts  brought  outi  Twice  a  year,  "•Pro- 
ferurd  se  riova  ingenia  et  oatentarU,  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to 
sale,  magno  concUu  nihil  agimua.  So  that  which  '^Gksner  much  desires,  if  a 
speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some  Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Super- 
visors, to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitwin.  Quia  tarn  avtduB 
librorum  hdLvOf  who  can  read  them  %  As  already,  we  shall  have  a  vast  Chaos 
and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  *  oppressed  with  them,  'our  eyes  ache  with 
reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the  number  Tioo 
numerua  aumvs,  (we  are  mere  ciphers) :  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only  this  of 
Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meum,  nihU  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  nons 
mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of  divers  fieeces  weaves  one  piece  of  clothi 
a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of 
all,  Floriferii  ut  apes  in  aaltihvs  omnia  libant,  I  have  laboriously  ^collected  this 
Cento  out  of  divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injitrid,  I  have  wronged  no  authors; 
but  given  every  man  his  own ;  which  'HieromsomuchcommendsinNepotian;  he 
stole  not  whole  verses,,  pages,  tracts^  as  uome  do  now-a-days,  concealing  their 
author's  names,  but  stUl  said  this  was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hillariua^ 
so  said  Minutius  Felix,  so  Yictorinus,  thus  far  Amobius :  I  cite  and  quote  mine 
authors  (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scribblers  account  pedantical,  as  a 
cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their  affected  fine  style,  I  must  and  will 
use)  sumpai,  non  surripui  ;  and  what  Yarro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bces^ 
snimm^  mal^m  nvUius  opus  vdliccmtes/aciwnt  deterius,  I  can  say  of  myself 
Whom  have  I  injured  1  The  matter  is  theirs  most  part»  and  yet  mine,  appa/ret 
unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves),  oHiid  tamen  qudm  unde  sumpbuiai 
tit  oppare^  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies  incorporate,  diges^ 

( filter  tot  minevolainloftTlz  nras  fteqjoi leetlo&e  qnls mallor  eradati  Imino potlns non  ptjor.  kPallnnBiai. 
What  does  anj  on^  who  reads  such  works,  learn  or  know  bnt  dreams  and  trifling  things.  ^  Lib.  6.  da  Bar. 
»  Sterile  opoi^  esse  Ingenium  qnod  in  hoc  scriptarlentnm  pmrltns,  &e.  •  Cardan,  pnel  ad  ConsM. 

«  Hot.  inn  1,  aat.  4.  p  EplsL  lib.  1.    Hagnom  poetanim  proTeutnm  annus  hie  attollt,  mense  Aprill 

irallsa  tee  dto  qoo  son  allqnia  recitavlt.  •  Idem.  ^  Principibns  et  doctoribns  deliberandum  relinqvo. 
«t  argnsntar  anetomm  farta  et  milltes  repetita  tollantnr,  et  temere  scribendl  libido  eoerceatnr,  alitor  bi 
twfctttwTw  pragTwunir^  •  Onerabttntur  ingenia,  nemo  legendls  sofflclt.  ^  Librls  obruimnr,  ocoli  legendo. 
manvs  ▼dutando  dolent  Fam.  Strada  Momo.  Lacrctins.  •  Qnicqnid  nblque  bene  dietom  fltdo  meum,  el 
iHad  suae  aoeli  ad  eompendlaa,  nunc  ad  fidem  et  aactorltatem  allenls  exprlmo  verbis,  omnes  auctorei 
tncM  cUcntcs  es9  arbltror,  Ac.    Sarlsbnriensla  ad  Polycrat.  prol.  '  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  Iliad  Gyp.  hoc 

IliA.  il'ttU  Hillar.  est.  JU  Victorlnus,  in  hunc  modum  loqnntos  est  Amobhw,  Ac. 


8  Democrit^iB  to  the  deader, 

assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  Iiatisif  dispose  of  what  I  take.  I  make  tliem 
pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine  own,  I 
must  usurp  that  of  ■  Wecker  e  Ter,  nUiil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  pritts, 
metliodus  sola  cwlificem  ostendit,  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  been  said, 
the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a  scholar.  Oribasiu^ 
.^isius,  Avicenna^  have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method,  diverso  sHlo, 
non  diversdjids.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer;  he  spews,  saith  iElian,  they 
lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austin's  words  verbcUim  still,  and  our  story-dresser^ 
do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best. 


donee  qnld  gnuiafns  sUt 


I'ostera  sorsque  ferat  mellor. ^ 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I  say 
with  'Didpxus  Stella,  "  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  sea 
further  than  a  giant  himself;"  I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  fUHher  thaa 
my  predecessors ;  and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others^ 
than  for  ^lianus  Mental tus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  niorhia  capitis 
after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heuruius,  Hildesheim,  d:c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a 
xace,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.    Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt^ 

Alltttres  licet  nMine  nos  et  nsqtie, 
'  Et  Gannltibiu  improbU  laceasas. 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  'Doric  dialect, 
extemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dung-hilis,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  learning,  harsh, 
raw,  rude,  &ntastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested. 
Tain,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  affected),  thou 
canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself.  'Tis  not  worth  the 
reading,  I  yield  it,  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a 
subject,  I  should  be  perad  venture  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee  so  writing ; 
'tis  not  opera  pretium.  All  I  say  is  this,  that  I  have  ^precedents  for  it,  which 
Isocrates  ca\\8,per/ugium  iia  qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
ico.  NonnuUi  alii  idemfeceru^U  ;  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  Novimua  et  qui  te,  &o.  We  have  all  our  faults ;  acimua, 
et  hone  veniafn,  ico. ;  "thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do 
thee^  Cedimu8  inque  vicem,  &c.,  'tis  lex  talimis,  quid  p^'o  quo.  Go  now, 
censure,  criticise,  6co£^  and  raiL 


<  Kamttu  als  nsqne  licet,  rts  denlqne  nnmis: 
Non  potet  In  nusas  dicere  pliira  meas, 
IpM  ego  qakm  dlxl,  &c. 


Wert  thon  all  seoffii  and  flontn,  a  very  MoTnus, 
Tlian  we  onnelvea,  thou  caiut  uot  say  wone  of  na. 


Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men's 
censures  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself  Laudare  se  vmii,  viittperare  stiUti, 
as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will  not  derogate.  Frimua  vestrum  non  sum,  nee  imus, 
I  am  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I  am  an  inch, 
cr  80  many  feet,  so  many  parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I  may  be  peradventure 
an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have  essayed,  put 
myself  upon  the  stage  ;  I  must  abide  the  censure,  I  may  not  escape  it.  It  is 
most  true,  styliLS  virwm  arguit,  our  style  bewrays  us,  and  as  'hunters  find  their 
game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried  l^  his  works,  Mtdld  melius  ex 
sermone  quhm  lineameniis,  de  moribus  kominumjudicamus;  it  was  old  Cato's 
rule.    I  have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise,  turned  mine  inside 

■  Prsd  ad  STstaz.  med.       ^  Until  a  later  agre  and  a  happier  lot  produce  sometliln^  more  truly  grand. 
'In  Luc.  10.  torn.  2.    Pigmel  Glgantam  humerie  tmpotiti  plosqtiani  Ipsl  Qlgantei  Tldent.  •  Mee 

araneamm  textns  Ideo  mclior  qala  ex  m  flla  glgnnntiur,  nee  noater  ideo  rillor,  quia  ex  allenis  libamnii  ut 
^Me.    Lipeins  adverins  dialogiat.  ^  Uno  abenrdu  dato  mlUe  teqnantar.  •  Non  dublto  moltoa 

leetorei  hie  fore  stoltoa.  *  Martial,  18, 2.  •\Jt  veaature*  t'ei  aui  <*  r«stl(;lo  Impreuo,  vii  am  scrtpU- 

BAcal*  Upa. 
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oatward  :  I  shall  be  censored,  I  doubt  not;  for,  to  eaj  truth  with  Erasmus, 
nihU  moroiiua  hominum  judiciia,  there  is  naup;ht  so  peevish  as  men's  judg- 
ments; yet  this  is  some  comfort,  vJt  paUUa,  etc  jttdusia,  our  censures  are  as 
TarioDs  as  our  palatea. 


Trei  mthi  esnrlrs  -propt  dlssentlre  riJentWy 
Poioe&tet  Ttfio  mnltnia  ditena  pttlato,  &e. 


Three  gntatt  I  hare,  dlasentinir  ftt  my 
Kequirinff  each  to  gratliy  hif  usM 
Y(Uh  different  food. 


Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  gu^ts,  our  books  like  beauty* 
that  which  one  admires  another  rejects;  so  are  we  approved  as  men's  fancies 
are  inclined.  Fro  captu  lectoria  liabeiU  sua  fata  libellL  That  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  sui,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quoi  homines^  tot 
sententuB,  so  many  men,  so  many  minds:  that  which  thou  oondemnest  ho 
oommeud&  *  Quodpetis,  id  aane  est  invisum  ctcidumque  dtu^ms.  He  respecto 
matter,  then  art  wholly  for  words ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  fi'ee  style,  thou  art 
all  for  neat  composition,  strong  lines,  hyperboles,  allegories;  he  desires  a  fine 
finmtispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  *Hieron.  Natali  the  Jesuit  hath  cut  to 
the  Dominicala^  to  diaw  on  the  reader*s  attention,  which  thou  rejcctest;  that 
which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.  If  it  bo 
not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  bis  conceit,  ^si  quid/orsan  omissum, 
quad  is  animo  cmieeperitf  si  qua  dictio,  kc  If  aught  be  omitted,  or  added, 
which  he  likes^  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipiu:n  pavcce  lectionisy  an  idiot,  an 
ass,  wUus  e9,  or  plagiarius^  a  trifler,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow;  or 
else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a  very 
toy.  '  Facilia  sio  putant  omnes  qucB  jam /acta,  nee  de  salebria  oogitant  vhi  via 
strata;  so  men  are  valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  them- 
selves^ as  things  of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  so  much.  Unuequisque 
abundat  sensu  sua,  every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and  whilst  each 
particular  party  is  so  a£fected,  how  should  one  please  all) 

^Qnlddemf  qnldnondeniT   Bennla  tu  qaod  Jabet  iUe. 

What  conrrcs  mnst  I  chase  ? 
What  not  t    What  both  would  order  jroa  refosa. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man's  humour  and '  con^it,  or  to 
give  satis&ction  to  alii  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too  much,  qui  simi- 
liter in  legendos  libros,  atqus  in  aalutandos  homines  irruunt,  non  cogitantes 
quales,  sed  quHms  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  "Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what, 
but  who  write,  *orexin  habet  auctoris  cdebritoji^  not  valuing  the  metal,  but 
stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Caviha/rum  acpiciunt,  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich, 
in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand  titles, 
though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce;  but,  as  *Baroniu8  hath  it  of 
Cardinal  Carafik*s  works,  ho  is  a  mere  hog  that  rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty. 
Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to 
carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff;  {qui  de  meforsan^  quicquid  est,  amni  contemptu 
tontemptius  fudicant)  some  as  bcei:  for  honey,  some  ta  spiders  to  gather 
poison.  What  shall  I  do  in  this  case?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c,  replies  in  a  surly 
tone^  "  *  aliud  tibi  qucerae  diverson^inm^  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another 
inn :  I  resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I  do  not 
much  esteem  thy  censure,  take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  v/ill, 
but  when  we  have  both  done,  that  of  i^Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  provo 
true, ''  Every  man's  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occa- 
sion, and  some  commending  favourite  happen  to  it."    If  I  be  taxed,  exploded 

tJLar.  «Hor.  •Antwerp,  fol.  1807.  ^Ifnretna.  iLIpslns.  ^Hor.  >  Fieri  non  potest, 
«t  q«od  qnUqne  cogltar,  dicat  nnaa.  Mnretus.  ■>  Lib.  1.  de  ord.,  cap.  11.  ■  Erannna.  •  Annal.  Tom.  .*(. 
atf  aaaoia  360.  £m  porcus  llle  qui  tacerdotem  ex  amplitndlne  redituum  aordide  dometltor.  «£rasm.  dial. 
9  Epiat.  1U».  8.  Ctgusqoe  ingeoinm  non  »tatlm  emergit,  niii  matcriia  fontor,  occasio,  eommcndatorque 
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» 

by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  othera^ 
and  so  have  been  {Expertv>s  hqiLor)^  and  may  truly  say  with  **  Jovios  in  like 
case^  {dbsit  verba  jactantifjt)  heroum  quorundaiHy  pontificumf  et  virorum 
nobilium /amiliarUatem  et  cmiiciiiam,  gratasque  graLias,  et  miUtorum  'beiia 
laudatorum  laudes  sum  inde  promerUtis,  as  I  have  been  honoured  by  some 
worthy  men,  so  have  I  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first 
publishing  of  this  book,  (which  ■  Probus  of  Persius'  satires),  cditum  librum 
continuo  mirari  IwmineSj  atque  avide  deripej-e  cosperunt,  I  may  in  some  sort 
apply  to  this  my  work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  editions  were  suddenly 
gone,  eagerly  read,  and,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as 
scornfully  rejected  by  othei's.  But  it  was  Democritus  his  fortune,  Idem  adinif 
rationi  et  *irrisioni  luMtus.  'Twas  Seneca's  fate,  that  superintendent  of  wit, 
learning,  judgment,  *ac^  stuporem  doctus,  the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers^ 
in  Plutarch's  opinion;  "that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,"  as  "Pabius  terms 
him, "  and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ  so  excellently  and  admir- 
ably well,"  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censm-e.  How  is  he  vilified 
by  'Caligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  liis  chief  propugner?  In 
eo  pleraque  pernUiosa,  saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tmcts  and 
sentences  he  hath,  ser7no  iUuboratiis,  too  negligent  often  and  remiss,  as  Agellius 
observes,  oraiio  vulgaris  etprotrita,  dicaces  et  ineptm  senteiUice,  eruditio  pkbdcb^ 
an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In  partibus  spinas  etfastidia  Iidbet,  saith 
t  Lipsius  j  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especiaUy  in  his  epistles,  alicBin 
argutiis  et  ineptiis  occupantur,  itUricaius  alicubi,  et  pa/rum  coinpositus,  sine 
copia  rerum  Iu)c fecit,  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after 
the  Stoics'  fashion,  parum  ordinavity  muUa  accu7nulavitj  &c  If  Seneca  be 
thus  lashed,  and  many  famous  men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect? 
How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra  tanti philosophi,  hope  to  please?  "No  man 
80  absolute  (^Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  <&&, 
set  a  bar."  But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  always  take  place, 
how  shall  I  evade?  Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers,  I  must  (I  say) 
abide  it;  I  seek  not  applause; ' Non ego  ventosce  venor  suffragia  plebis ;  again, 
turn  sum  adeo  iiifot'mis,  I  would  not  be  *  vilified. 


'  ^landatos  abnnde, 


Kon  fostiditiu  si  tibi,  lector,  cro. 

I  fear  good  men's  censures,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I  submit  my 
labours, 

— -^— « et  linguos  manclpiorom 
Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrile 
obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  detractors;  I  scorn  the  rest.  What 
therefore  I  have  said,  pro  tenuitate  me&,  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended  if  I  could,  concerning 
the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  J  must  apologise,  deprecari^ 
and  upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice :  it  was  not  mine  intent 
to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minerva,  but  to  have 
exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got  it  printed.  Any 
scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  in  Euglish  ;  they 
print  all. 


cndnntqne  llbellos 


In  iiuorazn  follli  vlx  aimia  nnda  cacarct; 

4  Pnef.  hist.  '  Lftndarl  a  laudato  lans  est.  •  Vlt.  Fcrslt.  *  Minult  prascntia  fiimam.  *  Llpaloa 
Judic.  de  Seneca.  ■'Lib.  10.  Plurimmn  studll,  inaltam  reram  cognitionem,  omnem  stadioruni materlam, 
&c.,  multa  in  eo  probanda,  mnlta  admtranda.  '  Snct.  Arena  sine  calce.  f  Introdnct.  ad  Son.  r  Jadlc 
<\e  S6n.  Vix  aliqols  tarn  absolntos,  ut  alterl  per  omnia  satlsfiaciat,  nisi  longa  temporis  priescriptlc^  iemota 
judi<  andi  libertato,  rellgtone  qoadam  anlmos  occnpftrit.  ■  Hor.  £p.  1.  lib.  19.  'iEqud  turpc  friglde  landari 
ac  iuMcctanter  vltUDerari.    FiukTorinus  A.  GeL  lib.  18,  cap.  2.    ^Uvld.  trlst.  11.  eloj;.  6.    <  J  uvui .  tat.  6. 
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Bafc  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  tho  reasons  'Nicholas  Car,  in 
his  oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing 
wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another 
main  fault  is^  that  I  have  not  revist^d  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which 
now  flows  remissly,  as  it  was  first  conceived ;  but  my  leisure  would  not  permit ;. 
Feci  nee  quodpotui,  tiec  quod  volui,  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  nor  as  it 
should  be. 

•  C'^im  rcle;^  icripslsse  pailct,  quia  plurima  ccmo     |     W!ien  I  pcnis«  this  tract  which  I  have  writ, 
Mc  qnoque  qiuB  fucraiiC  jadice  digua  liul.  |     I  am  ab.uU'd,  and  mach  I  hold  unfit. 

^t  quod  ffravissimum,  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things  I  disallow  at  this 
present,  which  when  I  writ,  'A^an  eadem  est  cetas,  non  meiis;  I  would 
willingly  retract  much,  <&a,  but  'tis  too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for 
what  is  amiss. 

I  might  indeed,  (had  I  wisely  done)  obsei'ved  that  precept  of  the  poet, 

nonumque  premcUur  in  annum,  and  have  taken  more  care :  or,  as  Alexander 
the  physician  would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifly  times  washed  before  it  be 
used  I  should  have  revised,  corrected  and  amended  this  tract;  but  I  had  not 
(as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in 
'Lucian,  w^anting  a  servant  as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Kgypt, 
took  a  door  bar,  and  after  some  superatitious  words  pronounced  (Eucrates  the 
relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a  serving-man,  fetch  him  water, 
turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work  ho  would  besides ;  and  when  ho 
had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his  man  to  a  stick  again.  I  have  no 
such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire  them ;  no  whistle 
to  call  like  the  master  of  a  shi]),  and  bid  them  run,  &o.  I  have  no  such 
authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as  that  noble  *Ambrosiu3  was  to  Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates;  I  must  for 
that  cause  do  my  business  myself  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth 
her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused  lump;  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into 
form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first 
written  quicquid  in  buccam  venit,  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  **!  do  commonly 
all  other  exercises,  effudi  quicquid  dictavit  genius  meus,  out  of  a  confused 
company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small  deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak, 
without  all  affectation  of  big  words,  fustian  phrases,  jiugling  terms,  tropes, 
strong  lines,  that  like  f  Acesta*s  arrows  caught  fire  as  they  fiew,  strains  of  wit, 
brave  heats^  elogies,  hyperbolical  exomations,  elegancies,  &c.,  which  many  so 
much  affect.  I  am  ^aqtuBpotor,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves 
our  modem  wits^  a  loose,  plain,  rude  vniteTjficum  vocoficum,  et  ligonem  ligo' 
nem,  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  niente,  ^1  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
animis  hcec  scrtbo,  non  auribvs,  I  respect  matter  not  words;  remembering  that 
of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba:  and  seeking  with  Seneca, 
quid  scribam,  Tion  quemadmodum,  rather  what  than  how  to  write :  for  as  Philo 
thinks,  ^'He  that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that 
excel  in  this  art  of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

•  Verba  nitent  phalerl%  at  nuHii  rerba  mednllaa 
Intus  habent  ■ 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  "  "when  you  see  a  fellow 
careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty  that 

• 

*  Ant  artis  InscU  ant  qaaesttd  magris  qnam  Uteris  stadent.  hab.  Cantab,  et  Lond.  Exens.  1676.  •  Ortd. 
de  pont.  £lep;.  1.  6.  <  Hor.  cTom.  3.  Philopseud.  accepto  pessulo,  qnum  carmen  quoddam  dixiuet, 
eflbdt  nt  ambularet,  aqnam  hanrlret,  nmam  pararet,  &c         *  Eosebiaa,  eccles.  hist.  lib.  6.  ^  Stans 

pede  in  uno,  as  be  made  rersea.  f  Virg.  >  Non  eadem  iL  snmmo  expectes,  minlmtxiue  poeta.  ^  Styloa 
hk  nidliia»  pneter  parrbesiara.  *  Qnl  rebua  se  excrcet,  rerba  negll;c;lt,  et  qni  callet  artcm  dicendl, 

nnBam  dlacipUnaro  habet  recognltam.  »  Palingenioa.  Words  may  be  resplendent  with  ornament,  but 
thej  contain  no  marrow  within.  ■  Cujoscanquo  orationem  Tides  polltam  et  solllcitam,  scito  animnm  ia 
yoiiUis  oocnpatnm,  ia  icriptis  nil  ioUdnui.    Eplst.  lib.  1 .  2 1 . 
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man's  mind  is  busied  about  toys,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  Non  est  oma- 
merUum  virile  coiicinnitas :  as  ho  said  of  a  nightingaley  vox  ee,  prceterea  nihil, 
&C.  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  professed  disciple  of  •ApoUoniiis  a  scholar 
of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader's  under- 
standing, not  to  please  his  ear;  'tis  not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatlj, 
which  an  orator  require?,  but  to  express  myself  readily  and  plainly  as  it 
happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  precipitate  and  swifb,  then  dull  and 
slow;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages;  now  deep,  then  shallow;  now  muddy, 
then  clear;  now  bi'oad,  then  narrow;  doth  my  style  flow:  now  serious,  then 
light;  now  comical,  then  satirical;  now  more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the 
present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  a£fected.  And  if  thou 
vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwisse  to  thee,  than  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  foul ;  here  champaign, 
there  inclosed;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another:  by  woods,  groves, 
hills,  dales,  plains,  &c  I  shall  lead  thee  per  ardtia  numtium,  et  lubrica 
vaUiufriy  et  rosdda  cespUum,  et  ^glehoaa  camporum,  through  variety  of  objects 
that  which  thou  shalt  like  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  1  pray  you  that  of 
CoLumeUoy  Nihil  perfectum,  aut  a  singtdari  conaummatum  industrid,  no  man 
can  observe  all,  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and 
avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  vejiataria  ('  one  holds) 
plwrea/eraa  capere,  non  omnes;  he  is  a  good  huntsman,  can  catch  some,  not 
all;  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  Hon  hie 
(sulcoa  dudmua,  non  Iioc  pulvere  desudamva,  I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a 
stranger,  ^here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower;  I  do  easily  grant,  if  a  rigid  censurer 
should  criticise  on  this  which  I  have  writ,  he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as 
Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.  So  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardan  s 
subtleties,  as  many  notable  errors  as  '^Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late  professor  of 
Kostocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the  Venetian  in 
iSa,cro  hoscus.  And  although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been 
more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  inagni  laboris 
opus,  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  And  out  of  experience,  'tis 
much  better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house;  I  could  as  soon 
write  as  much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  aught  therefore  be 
amiss  (as  I  grant  there  is),  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective, 
*Sint  musis  socii  Charites,  Furia  omnia  ccbeato,  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary 
controversies,  funem  contentionia  nectamua,  aed  cut  bono  ?  We  may  contend, 
and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what  pui-pose?  We  are  both  scholars,  say. 


*  Arcades  ambo,  |     Both  yoanfc  Arcadians,  both  sllke  Inspli'd 


£t  cantaro  pares»  et  respondere  paratL  |     To  sing  and  au«wer  as  tho  soug  required. 

If  we  do  wrangle;,  what  shall  wo  get  by  it?  Trouble  and  wrong  ourselves, 
make  spoi*t  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend. 
tSi  quid  bonia  fmoribua,  ai  quid  veritati  dissentaneum,  in  aoiyria  vd  humania 
Uteria  a  me  dictum  ait,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  £stvour- 
able  censure  of  all  fkults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  words, 
tautological  repetitions  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nuiupiam  nimia  dicUur, 
quod  nunquam  aatia  dicitur)  perturbations  of  tenses,  numbers,  printers'  faults^ 
&c.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphi'ases  than  interpretations, 
non  ad  verbu77i,  but  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty,  and  that's  only  taken 
which  was  to  my  purpose.     Quotations  are  often  insci'ted  in  the  text,  which 

•  Phnostratos,  lib.  8.  Tit  Apol.    Keclli^bat  oratorlam  facultatem,  et  penltin  aspemabatnr  ejus  profbs. 
■ores,  qnud  llnj;nain  dnntaxa^  non  aatcm  mentem  rctlderent  eruditlorem.  *  Illc  enlm,  qnod 

Seneca  de  Ponio,  bos  herbtun,  cioonia  larisam,  canls  leporem,  Tlrgo  tiorem  legal.  p  Pet.  Kannius  not.  la 
llor.  1  Son  Mc  coloniu  dotnlciUum  haboo,  sed  toplarii  In  moreni,  hine  Inde  florem  velUco,  nt  canb  liiiuia 
lambena.    ■  ^iupni  bis  miUe  notabMas  errores  Laorentil  demonstravl,  Ae.   •  FbUo  de  Con.    •  Virg. 
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makes  tlie  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margia  as  it  happened.  Greek  authon^ 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Athensos,  &a,  I  have  cited  out  of  their  interpreters,  because 
the  original  was  not  so  reaily.  I  have  mingled  sacra  prophanis,  but  I  hope 
not  prophaned,  and  in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  accidenSf 
not  according  to  chronology;  sometimes  Neotericks  before  Ancients,  as  my 
memory  suggested.  Somethings  are  here  altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth 
edition,  others  amended,  much  added,  becaxise  many  good  *author8  in  all 
kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since,  and  'tis  no  prtjudice,  no  such  indecoruint 
or  oversight. 

*  Knnqnam  Ita  qnteqiuuii  bene  sabducti  ratlone  ad  vltam  fult, 
Quin  res,  aeUs,  uaiia,  semper  allquid  apportont  novi. 
Aliquid  moneant,  ut  Ilia  quia  scire  te  credas,  nescias, 
£t  qua  tibi  putaris  prima,  in  exercendo  ut  repudias. 

Ne'er  was  aught  yet  at  first  contrived  so  fit, 
But  use^  aj^e,  or  somethlnfir  would  alter  it; 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse. 
Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  tUuu  takest  reftxsa. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  iTa  quid  nimis,  1 
will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I  have  done.  The  last  and  greatest 
exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine,  have  meddled  with  physic^ 

f ^Tantnmne  est  ab  re  tuft  otii  tibI, 

AUena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  qnas  ad  te  attinentf 

Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes;  have  I  so  much  leisure,  or  little 
business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  men's  matters  which  concern  me 
not?     What  have  I  to  do  with  physic  1     Quod  medicorum  est  promUtant 
medicL     The  'Lacedemonians  were  once  in  counsel  about  state  matters,  a 
debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose,  his  speech  was 
generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps  iip,  and  by  all  means  would  have  it 
repealed,  though  good,  because  dehanestabatur  jpessimo  auctore,  it  had  no  better 
au  author;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should  pass.    This 
counsel  was  embraced,  /actum  est,  and  it  was  registei^ed  forthwith.   Et  sic  bona 
setUeiUia  mansit,  malus  aitctor  mtUatus  est.     Thou  sayest  as  much  of  me,  sto- 
machosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  perad venture,  this  which  I  have  written  in 
physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician,  or  so;  but 
why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract?   Hear  me  speak.   There  be  many  other 
subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of, 
of  which  had  I  written  ad  osterUationem  only,  to  show  myself,  I  should  have 
Tdther  chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I  could  have  more 
willinglj  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others;  but  that  at  this 
time  1  was  fktally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  away  by 
this  by-stream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  channel  of  my 
studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject 
most  necessary  and  commodious.     Not  that   I  prefer  it  before  divinity, 
which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need.  For  had 
I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many  commen- 
tators, treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxen 
cannot  draw  them;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I 
might  have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  PauVs  Crossi,  a  sermon  in  St.  Marie's 
Oxon,  a  sermon  in  Christ-Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honourable, 
li^ht  reverend,  a  sermon  before  the  right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  Latin,  in 
English,  a  sermon  with  a  name,  a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  <kc. 
But  I  have  been  ever  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others 
liave  beon  to  press  and  publish  theirsk     To  have  written  in  controversy  had 
l>eeu  to  cut  off  an  hydras  head,  *lis  litem  general,  one  begets  another,  so 

*  Frambcsanos,  Sennertas  Ferandn^  &e.      *  Tur.  Adelph.     '  TTcaut.  Act.  1.  scon.  1.     ■  Gelllua,  lib.  W^ 
04  ^    •  Jht  lade  c&tu.ia  quoidain  flt,  quai  lusredu^  etiam  li^at.  Cardan,  llonsliu. 
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many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions.  In  sacro  beOo  ho6 
quod  stUi  mucrone  agUtar,  that  having  once  begun,  I  should  never  make  an  end. 
One  had  much  better,  as  ^Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since  observed, 
provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friar,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest,  I 
will  add,  for  inexptcgndbUe  genus  hoc  hominum,  they  are  an  irrefragable  society, 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word ;  and  that  with  such  eagerness,  impu- 
dence, abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they 
proceed,  that  as  he  *said,  furorne  ccbcus,  an  rapii  vis  aci*ior,  an  culpa, 
responsuin  daie?  Blind  fury,  or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs 
them,  I  know  not,  I  am  sure  many  times,  which  ''Austin  perceived  long  since, 
tempestate  contentionis  serenitaa  cliaritalis  obnvhUatiw,  with  this  tempest  of 
contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded,  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we  can 
tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a  racket,  that  as 
^Fabius  said,  ''  It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  born 
dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction." 

At  melias  fherat  non  fcribere^  namqae  taccre  * 

Tutum  semper  erit,— — 

'Tis  a  general  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  'in  physic,  "  unhappy 
men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,"' 
intricate  subtleties,  de  land  caprina,  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  "  leavings 
in  the  meantime  those  chicfest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the 
best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  only- 
neglect  them  ourselves,  but  hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  that 
are  willing  to  inquire  after  them."  These  motives  at  this  present  have 
induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject.  . 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  Ne  stUor  ultra  crepidam,  and 
find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in 
brief,  I  do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their 
advantage,  I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope  of  a 
benefice,  ^tis  a  common  transition,  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that 
can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profess  physic?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Cru- 
sianus,  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  "  "^because  he  was  not  fortunate 
in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  in  divinity.'* 
Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semd  et  simuL;  a  priest  and  a  physician  at  once,  and 
''T.  Linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits  profess  both  at  this 
time,  divers  of  them  permissu  superiorum,  chirurgeons,  panders,  bawds,  and 
mid  wives,  <kc  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are  driven 
to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  and  if  our 
greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they 
will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did,  at  last  turn  taskers, 
maltsters,  costermongcrs,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or  worse. 
Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  error  or 
indecaruTn,  if  all  be  considered  aright,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  Greorgius, 
Braunus,  and  Hieronymus  Hemingius,  those  two  learned  divines;  who  (to 
borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *  elder  brother)  drawn  by  a  "  natural  love,  the 
one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives  and  corographical  delights,  writ  that 
ftmi^le  theatre  of  cities;  the  other  to  the  study  of  genealogies,  penned  Huuxtrum 

0 

^Mallo  ro  bellnm  cam  inaffno  prlnclp«  ccrere,  quam  cum  tino  ex  fratnira  mcndfointlnm  online. 
'Hor.  cpoU.  lib.  oU.  7.  *  Eplst.  86,  ad  Casulani  prcsb.  •  Lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Miitoa  nnsci,  ct  omKi  scientia 
figero  satius  ftilssct,  qn^m  tic  In  proprlam  pernlcieni  itinanirc.  •  15ut  it  would  be  better  not  to  write,  for 
alienee  is  the  safer  coarse.  ' Infelix  mortalitas  inutilibos  quncstlonibuii  ae  disccptatloniboa  vltam  tradaci. 
mii«,natamprinclpes  thentinMi  in  qulbos  ffravissimffi  morburum  nic<liciniDcoll')cata:8ant,  iutcrim  Intactos 
relinqoimot.  Kco  ipsl  8olam  rcUnquimoa,  scd-  ct  alios  prohibcmn^  imjicJiinaa,  condcmnamus,  ludi- 
brlisqae  affielmiu.  c  Quod  In  praxl  mlnlmo  fortunatos  essct,  mcaicinam  rcliqult,  et  ordlnlbus  iiiltiatiui 

In  Tlieolo^fia  postirorlara  scrlpMt.    (.Jc^ner  i;i'  :inri,,'ca.  ^  V.  Juvius.  ».M.  \V.  Burton,  prclace 

to  b!8  deacrlpcion  of  Lcice:•:c^^:l■re,  prlricl  m  li:,::l'j:i  by  W  J.ij'.:.::d,  for  J.  WliUc,  Iflj'j. 
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genealogieumr  Or  else  I  can  excuse  my  studies  with  ^Lessius  the  Jesuit  in 
like  case.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul  on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much 
appertoimng  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician,  and  who  knows  not  what  an  agree- 
ment  there  is  hetwixt  these  two  professions  1  A  good  divine  either  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Saviour 
calls  himself  and  was  indeed,  Mat.  iv.  23;  Luke,  v.  18;  Luke,  vii.  8.  They 
differ  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers 
medicines  to  cure:  one  amends  antTnam  per  eor^nis,  the  other  corfyue  per 
animam,  as  '  our  Keglus  Professor  of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a  learned 
lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul, 
anger,  lost,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  &e.,  by  applying  that  spiritual 
physic;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now  this  being 
a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath  as  much  need 
of  spiritual  aa  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  task  to  busy  myself 
about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and  generally 
concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do 
little  alone,  a  physician  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make 
an  absolute  cura 

>"  Alterlns  sic  altera  posdt  opem. 


^when  In  friendship  joln'd 

A  mutoal  succoor  in  each  otlier  liud. 


And  tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  I  hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physician.  I  bad  Jupiter  in  my 
sixth  house;  I  say  with  ''Beroaldus,  non  aum  medicua,  nee  medicince  prorsua 
expers,  in  the  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent 
to  practice,  but  to  satisfy  myself  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first 
undertaking  of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus 
that  bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six 
castles,  ad  invidiam  operis  ehiendam,  saith  ^Mr.  Cambdcn,  to  take  away  the 
envy  of  his  work  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in  king  Stephen's  time  built  Sliirburn  castle,  and 
that  of  Devizes),  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence 
inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.  If  this  my  discourse  be  over- 
medicinal,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  here- 
after make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this  I  hope  shall 
suffice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
re^n  aubstratam,  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives:  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
cure,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I  doubt 
not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour 
aright,  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  task, 
as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  out 
the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-e^ist,  or  north- 
west passages,  and  all  but  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry  ^  Spaniard's  of 
Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the  motion  of  Mars 
and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the  Gregorian 
Kalender,     I  am  so  afifected  fur  my  part,  and  hope  as  ^  Theophrastus  did  by 

*  In  Hygiastlcon,  nernxo  cnim  hasc  tractatio  anena  vldcri  debet  h  thcolopo,  &c.,  apitur-de  tnorbo  aniniaa. 
•D.  Claytcn  in  comitiis,  anno  1G21.  »» Hor.  "  Lib.  de  pestil.         •»  In  Newark  in  NottlnghamRhire. 

Cmn  duo  edlSc&net  castclla,  ad  toUcndam  strnetlonis  invidiam,  et  expiandam  maculam,  dno  instituit 
ccenobla,  et  eoUes^is  religlosis  implcvit.  p  Fcrdlnando  de  Qnlr.  anno  1612.    Amsterdoml  imprcs. 

vprciat.  ad  CliaractcreS :  Spero  enim  (0  Policies)  llbroa  uostros  melioiea  Indo  futxiros,  quod  IstiusnuHll 
iDcmorix  mandatarcllqncrinms,  ex  preccpiis  et  cxeuiplis  nostris  ud  viiura  accommodatls,  ut  sc  inUc  cun  isiuu. 
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hi  .4  characters^  '*  That  our  posterity,  O  friend  Policies,  shall  be  the  better  for 
this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in 
themselves  by  our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their 
own  use."  And  as  that  great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his 
skin  when  he  was  dead,  beeiuse  he  thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his 
enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these  following  lines,  when  they  shall 
be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melancholy,  (though  I  be  gone) 
as  much  as  Zisca*s  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one  caution  let  me  give 
by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  reader,  who  is  actually  melancholy, 
that  he  read  not  the  'symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract,  lest  by 
applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do), 
he  trouble  or  hurt  liimself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good. 
I  advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said 
•  Agrippa  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  cavcant  lectores  ne  cerebrum  iis  excutiat.  The  rest 
I  doubt  not  they  may  securely  read,  and  to  their  benefit.  But  I  am  over- 
tedious,  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if  any  man  doubt, 
I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  'Cyprian  adviseth 
Donat, ''  supposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  moun- 
tain, and  thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he 
cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.*'     S.  Hierom  out  of  a  strong 
imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw 
them  dancing  in  Home;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see, 
thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes; 
tliat  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed  not  many  years  since  in  a 
map)  made  like  a  fooVs  head  (with  that  motto.  Caput  heUehoro  dignum)  a  crazed 
head,  cavea  slultorum,  a  fools  paradise, or  as  ApoUonius,  a  common  prison  of 
gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  <fec.,  and  needs  to  be  reformed.     Strabo  in  the  ninth 
book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man,  which 
comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Gerbelius  in  his  expo-iition  of  Sophianiis*  map,  approves; 
the  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroeeraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian 
promontory  iu  Attica;  PagaB  and  Maggera  are  the  two  shouldei-s ;  that  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  the  neck;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.     If  this  allusion  holds  'tis 
sure  a  mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria,  and  to  speak  what  I  think,  the  in- 
habitants of  modem  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at 
this  day,  as  that  Moi*ea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.     Examine  the  rest 
in  like  sort,  and  you  shall  And  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy, 
cities  and  families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts, 
sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune,  as  in  Cebes'  table,  omnes  errorem 
hibunt,  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated  by  error's  cup, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and  those  particular  actions 
in  "Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be  general; 
Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  agjiinst  us  all     For  indeed  who  is  not  a  fool,  melan- 
choly, madi — *  Qui  nil  niditur  inepte,  who  is  not  brain-sick?     Folly,  melan- 
choly, madness,  are  but  one  disease,  Delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all. 
Alexander,  Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus, 
confound   them  as  diflering  secundum  magis  et  minus;  so  doth   David, 
PsaL  xxxvii,  5.     "  I  said  unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly,"  and  'twas  an 
old  Stoical  paradox,  amnes  siuUos  insanire^  ''all  fools  are  mad,  though  some 
madder  than  others.     And  who  is  not  a  fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ? 

*  Part  1.  sect.  3.  ■  Prref.  lectori.  <  Ep.  2. 1.  9.  ad  Donatam.  Panlttper  te  erode  tnbducl  In  ardal  montli 
▼et-ticein  cclsiorero,  apeculare  Lnde  reram  Jacentinm  faciea,  et  ocalU  la  dlveiisa  porrectis,  fluctuantis  munvll 
tnrbinoH  isitucrl.  Jam  slmul  aat  rldcbis  aut  mLoercberia,  Sec.  "Contror.  1.  2.  cont.  7.  Sc  1.  6.  couL 

>  llorauiu        J  Idem,  Ilor.  1.  3.    Satyra  3.    Dainu^ippaa  btoicoa  probat  omnes  stultos  Intanire. 
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Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  babit  or  disposition  f  If  in  dispodtion, 
**  ill  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  thej  perseyere,"  saith  'Platarcb,  habits  either 
are,  or  turn  to  diseasea  Tis  the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second 
of  his  TuscnlanSy  omnium  innpiCTUum  animi  in  morbo  sunt,  et  perturhatorumf 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind  :  for  what  is  sickness,  but  as 
•Gregory  Tholosauua  defines  it,  "A  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league,  which  health  combines:"  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed?  in 
whom  doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  ?  Who 
labours  not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by 
what  testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are 
mad,  that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  AnticyrsB  (as  in 
*Strabo's  time  they  did)  as  in  our  days  they  run  to  Compostella^  our  Lady  of 
Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ;  that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a 
voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than 
of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the 
testimony  of  Solomon,  EccL  iL  12.  '^  And  I  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  mad- 
ness and  folly,"  &o.  And  ver.  23  :  ^  All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grie^ 
and  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night."  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what 
sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for  pleasure  or 
for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or 
metaphorically,  *tis  all  one.  Laughter  itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon, 
and  as  SL  Paul  hath  it.,  "  Worldly  sorrow  brings  death."  "  The  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  hearts  while  they  live," 
Eocl.  ix.  3.  "  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better,"  Eccl.  i  18.  "  In  the 
multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  gi*ie{^  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom  increaseth 
sorrow,"  chap.  iL  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him  :  he  hated 
his  labour,  idl,  as  *he  concludes,  is  "  sorrow,  grief^  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit." 
And  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  aapierUicB,  and 
had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own 
actions.  *^  Surely  I  am  move  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  under- 
standing of  a  man  in  me,"  Fro  v.  xxx.  2.  Be  they  Solomon's  words,  or  the 
words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  they  are  canonical.  David,  a  man  after 
God*s  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  himself,  PsaL  xxxviL  21,  22.  ^Sa 
f>ol2sh  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a  beast  before  thee."  And  oondemna 
all  for  fools,  Psal.  liii. ;  xxxii.  9  j  xlix  20.  He  compares  them  to  **  beasts, 
horses,  and  mules,  in  wliich  there  is  no  understanding."  The  Apostle  Paul 
accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  xi.  21.  ^  I  would  yon  would  suffer  a 
little  my  foolishness,  I  speak  foolishly."  "  The  whole  head  is  sick,"  saith 
£say,  ^  and  the  heart  is  heavy,"  cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than 
of  oxen  and  asses,  ''  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  &c. :  read  Deut.  xxxiL  6 ; 
Jer.  iv. ;  Amos,  ill.  1 ;  Ephes.  v.  6.  '^  Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish 
Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  ?"  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this 
epithet  of  madness  and  folly  1  Ko  word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathera  of 
the  Church  and  divines  j  you  may  see  what  an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world, 
and  how  they  valued  men*s  action. 

I  know  that  we  think  £u.*  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that 
are  in  authority,  princes,  magistrates,  'rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  bom,  all 
politicians  and  statesmeii  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  I 
And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  oiur  judgment,  we  es*teem  wise  and  honest 


■  Tom.  3.  fljnipos.  Bt.  5.  c  6.  Animi  affeetloiiM)  tl  diatf nt  teharemnt,  praTM  gvnennt  taabltiu.  •  LIK 
28.  ca|».  1.  Syvt.  ait.  inlr.  Morbu  nihil  est  allnd  qumm  dlaMlntlo  quaedam  ae  perturtmtlo  faedetis  to  oortK**^ 
cxUtcntia,  dent  et  lanitaa  cat  oonsentientia  bene  corporla  eonsummatlo  qncdam.  ^  Lib.  9.  Geogr.  Pinrea 
oiia  gentea  na^lirabant  Ulae  aaaiutts  caoaL  •  Eeelea.  L  24.  '  Jure  bnredltaxio  sapcre  jnbennu^ 

SopttMnto  SatjTT. 
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men  fools.  Which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates : 
*the  '*  Abderites  account  virtue  madness,"  and  so  do  most  men  living.  Shall 
I  tell  you  the  reason  of  it  1  'Fortune  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  FoUy,  theii 
seconds,  upon  a  time  contended  in  tbe  Olympics;  every  man  thought  tha* 
Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pitied  their  cases;  but  it  fell 
out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke,  nor  whom 
without  laws,  AndaboUarum  instar,  &c.  Folly,  rash  and  inconsiderate 
esteemed  as  Httlo  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave  'place 
were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since:  knaves  and  fools  commonly 
&re  and  deserve  be<^t  in  worldlings'  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have 
no  better  fate  in  their  ages:  Aclnsh,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a  mad' 
man.  '^Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  David  was  derided 
of  the  common  people,  Ps.  ix.  7,  "  I  am  become  a  monster  to  many."  And 
generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  xiv.  "  We  fools  thought 
his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without  honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4.  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  wore  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x. ;  Mark  iii. ;  Acts  xxvi  And  so 
were  all  Christians  in  'Pliny's  thae,/iieruni  et  alii  similia  dementicB,  &c  And 
called  not  long  after,  ^  VesanicB  aectatores,  eversores  hominvm,  poUtUi  novaiore$, 
faruUici,  canes,  Trudffici,  venefici,  Galilcd  homunciones,  &c  'Tis  an  ordinaiy 
thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious^  plain- 
dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift, 
flatter,  accammoda/re  se  ad  eum  locum  iihi  natisuTU,  make  good  bargains, 
supphmt,  thrive,  jEKz<ro77i9  tJiservire;  aolennea  ascendendi  ^nodos  appreJiendere, 
leges,  mores,  consuUvdinea  recti  observare,  camdidk  laudare,  fortU/er  de/endercy 
senientiaa  amplecti,  dubitare  de  nvUis,  credere  omnia,  accipere  omnia,  nihil 
reprehendere,  cceteraque  quoe  promotioneTfi  /erunt  et  secuHtatem,  qua  sine 
ambage  /helicem  reddunt  Iiominem,  et  veri  sapientem  ajmd  nos  ;  that  cannot 
temporise  as  other  men  do,  'hand  and  take  bribes,  &c.  but  fear  God,  and 
make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost  that  knows  better 
how  to  judge,  he  calls  them  fools.  "  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heaH/' 
Psal.  liii.  1.  "  And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,"  Psal.  xlix.  14.  «  "  For  what 
can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  themselves 
eternal  punishment  1"    As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admiration, 
whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others, 
inventors  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  liis  two  scholara,  "Plato  and  •Xenophon,  so  much 
extol  and  magnify  with  those  honourable  titles,  ^'  best  and  wisest  of  all  morta. 
men,  the  happiest,  and  most  just;"  and  as  tAlcibiadcs  incomparably  com- 
mends him;  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as 
worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  o. 
the  rest;  but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socmtes,  nemo  veterum  nequc 
eorum  qui  nunc  sunt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him.  Those 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian  Brachmanni,  Ethio- 
pian Gynmosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians,  ApoUonius,  of  whom  Philostmtus, 
ilTon  doclus,  sed  nattis  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle,  Epicurus  so  much  admired 
by  his  scholar  Lucretius: 


•  Apvd  qvot  Tlrttu,  fosanU  6t  ttaor  esse  Ocitiir.  'Caleagnlnns  ApoL  oinncs  roirabantnr,  imtflntcs 

fUlsum  iri  ttnltitiam.  Scd  prsetcr  expcctatlonem  ros  erenlt,  Audax  stultltla  In  earn  Irrnit,  &c  ilia  ccdlt  irri&a, 
St  ptarea  bine  habet  aectatores  staltitla.    >  Non  est  respondendum  atulto  sccnndam  stultltiam.   ^  2  Re;;.  7. 

*  Uh,  10.  ep.  97.  k  Ang.  ep.  178.  ^  Qois  uial  mentis  inops,  &c.  ■"  Quid  insanius  quam  pro  roonion- 
taoe*  toiiciUte  ftternls  te  manclpare  aapplicils  t  "In  fine  Fhsdonis.  Uic  finb  fuit  amicl  nostri,  d 
Eucratea,  nostro  qaidem  Judido  omnium  quos  expert!  ramus  optlmi  &  apprime  saplentiaslml,  &  JustlssimL 

•  Xenop.  1.  4.  de  dlctis  Socratis  ad  fincm,  talis  full  Socratea  qucm  omulum  optimum  &  fcDlidMlmaza 
tttttuaou  t  L^^'  25.  FUtonia  Co  nivio* 
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Qui  getttu  bniBaoim  ing«B)o  nperaTlt,  et  omnet 
Per^iinxit  Nteilu  exortot  at  aetlierias  boL 


WhoM  wit  exeelTd  tiia  wits  of  men  u  fSv, 
As  the  fan  risings  doth  obscore  a  star, 
Or  that  BO  mach  renowned  JSmpedodei* 

*  Ut  viz  hnmana  Tideatnr  etirpo  crcattts. 


All  those  of  whom  we  read  snch  ''hyperbolical  ealogiuma,  as  of  Aristotio, 
that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  '^a  miracle  of  nature,  breathing 
libraiiest,  as  Eunapios  of  Longinus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quint- 
essence of  wit,  divine  spirits,  eagles  in  tbe  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  NuUaferant  talem  secla  fuiura  virum: 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  oceamis,  pJianix, 
aUaSy  fnonsirum,  portentum  ftominis,  orbia  univerH  miLsceum,  tUtimua  humaauB 
ncUuroi  conatua,  ncUuroe  marUus. 

^mcritd  cni  doctior  orbis 


Snbmlsais  defcrt  fiudbus  Impcriunu 

As  .^ian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,  we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantum  & 
9apUniibu8  abfiienLnt,  quantum  d  viris  pueri,  they  were  children  in  respect, 
infants,  not  eagles,  but  kites;  novices,  illiterate,  Eunn>chi  sajnentus.  And 
although  they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured 
Alexander,  I  do  them,  there  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy  captains  (had 
they  been  in  pkoe  of  command),  as  valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of 
men  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short  ot  what  they  ought  to  be.  '  Lac- 
tantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdom,  proves  them  to  be  dizzards,  fools,  asses,  mad- 
men, BO  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenets,  and  brain-sick  positions,  that  to 
his  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse.  *  Democritus 
took  aU  from  Leucippus,  and  loft  saith  he,  '^  the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to 
Epicams,"  Hnsanienti  dum  sapientus,  dsc.  The  like  he  holds  of  Plato, 
Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference,  ''"betwixt  them  and  beasts, 
saving  that  they  could  speak."  *Theodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur.  grec  affect, 
manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo 
confirm€$d  to  be  the  wisest  man  then  living,  and  saved  him  from  plague, 
whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of 
Christ,  yet  reveray  he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as  'Aristophanes  calls  him, 
inisor  et  ambUioauSy  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him,  acurra  Atticua,  as 
Zeno,  an  'enemy  to  all  art-s  and  sciences,  as  Athseneus,  to  philosophers  and 
travellers,  an  opinionative  ass,  a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant;  for  his  manners,  as 
Theod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a  t sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anjrtus) 
iracundua  et  elniua,  dicax,  d:c,  a  pot-companion,  by  Plato's  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman 
in  his  actions  and  opinions.  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician, 
or  part  witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man, 
sometime  paralleled  by  Julian  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that 
learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against  Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian  s 
FiactUor,  Icaromenipptia,  Necyomantia :  their  actions,  opinions  in  general 
were  so  prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  maintained, 
their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage,  which  Tully  ad  AUicum 
loDg  since  observed,  ddirant plerumq ;  acriptorea  in  liJbria  auia,  their  lives  being 
opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others,  and  were  most 
covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one  anothoi* 
with  virulent  hate  and  malice.    They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and  prose, 

*  Locrefltuu  9  Anazagons  oUm  menu  dlctns  ab  antiqnls.  «  Regnla  nahxne,  natnrse  miracolam,  Ipai 
•nidifiio,  dxmonlum  hominls,  sol  Bclentlarum,  mare,  lophia,  antistes  literarum  a  sapientie,  nt  Sciuppius 
a!im  di  ScaL  &  Uelntina.  Aqnila  in  nnblboa,  Imperator  literatomm,  colainen  literamm,  abyssos  emditionUi^ 
ocenos  EaropoB,  Scalieer.  'Lib.  3.  do  sap.  o.  17.  St  20.  omnes  PhilosophI,  ant  stultl,  ant  insani;  nnUa  anns 
nalloa  §^er  lamtidM  deUrarit.  •  Democritus  ll  Lendppo  doctns,  hsreditatem  ataltltitt  reUqnit  £p1a 

*■  Hot.  ear.  lib.  1.  od.  34. 1.  epicnr.    ■  Nihil  interest  inter  hos  &  bestias  nisi  qnod  loqnantnr.  de  sa.  1 .  26.  c.  8. 
*  Cap.  de  rirt.    y  Xeb.  &  Ranis.  ■  Umninm  diadplinarum  ignarcs.  f  Polchromm  adolescentooi 

c^u&a  freqttcuter  gymnasium  oblbat^  Stc 
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but  not  a  man  of  them  (as  *  Seneca  tells  them  home)  conld  moderat'O  his 
affections.  Their  music  did  show  us  flebUea  tnodos,  dkc  how  to  rise  and  fiali, 
but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lament- 
able tone.  They  will  measure  ground  hy  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide 
and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum  homini  aatis,  or  keep  within 
compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can  square  circles,  but  understand 
not  the  state  of  their  own  souls,  describe  right  lines  and  crooked,  <ba  but 
know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in  vita  rectum  eit,  ignorant;  so  that 
as  he  said,  Neacio  an  Anticyram  ratio  iUis  deatinet  omnem,  I  think  all  the 
Anticyrad  will  not  rostora  them  to  their  wits,  *if  these  men  now,  that  held 
Xenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  lanthorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had 
no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty  t 
what  of  the  rest? 

Yea,  but  will  you  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
christians,  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  ''  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  Gk>dy 
earthly  and  devilish,"  as  James  calls  it,  iiL  15.  ^  They  were  vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness/'  Eom.  i.  21,  22. 
"  \Vhen  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools."  Their  witty  works 
are  admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  lu 
some  sense,  Christiani  Craasiani,  Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to 
that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quia  eat  aapiena  ?  Solus  JJeua,  t  Pythagoras 
replies,  "  God  is  only  wise,"  Bom.  xvi.  Paul  determines  "  only  good,"  &s 
Austin  well  contends,  *'and  no  man  living  can  be  justified  in  his  sight.** 
"  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  any  did 
understand,**  Psalm  liii.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Bom.  iii.  12,  ''None 
doth  good,  no  not  one."  Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  18,  "  Behold  he  found  no 
stedfastness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,"  19.  ''How  much 
more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  1"  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  ''Scripture  alone  is  arx  MinerviB,  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and 
imperfect.  But  I  do  not  so  mean;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no 
better  than  fools.  "All  our  actions,**  as  ^ Pliny  told  Trajan,  " upbraid  us  of 
folly,"  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter :  we  are  not  soberly 
wise;  and  the  world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wise  by  reason  of  hia 
antiquity,  as  'Hugo  de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  aemper  atuUisat,  is  every  day 
more  foolish  than  other ;  the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a  child 
will  still  be  crowned  with  roses  and  flowers."  We  are  apish  in  it,  aaini  hipedeSj 
and  every  place  is  full  inveraorum  Apideiorum,  of  metamorphosed  and  two- 
legged  asses,  inveraoru/ni  JSUenorum,  childiAhf  puertinatar  bimulif  tremvld  patria 
d^mientia  in  vlnd,  Jovianus  Pou  tanus,  An  tonio  Dial,  brings  in  some  laughing 
at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth 
there,  Ne  mireria  mi  hoapea  de  Itoc  aene,  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  iota  hceo 
eiviiaa  ddirat,  all  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort,  'we  are  a  company  of  fools. 
Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  'Larva  hunc  intempetia  inaanueque  agilaiit 
aanemf  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man,  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  alll 
For  we  are  ad  unum  omnea,  all  mad,  aemel  inaanivimua  omnea,  not  once,  but 
always  so,  et  aetnel,  et  aimul,  et  aemper,  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he;  and 
not  aenex  biapuer,  delira  cmua,  but  say  it  of  us  all,  aemper  pueri,  young  and  old, 
all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and 
children,  saving  that,  majora  huUmua,  et  grandioribua  pupia^  they  play  with 
babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.     We  cannot 


•  SeneoB.  8cis  rotunda  metlrt,  ted  non  tuna  anf mnin.  •  Ab  nberlbxu  saptentla  laetatl  eacntire  n<m 

ponnnt.  •  Cor  Xenodoti  &  Jecur  Cratotls.  t  L<lb.  de  nat.  boni.  «  Ulc  profUiidhslmiD  Sophlae  fodlnas. 
*  Panegyr.  Tr^ano  omnes  actlones  exprobrare  stnltltlam  Tldentur.  •  Ser.  4.  Ui  domi  Pal.  ManUus  qui 
ob  aatlqnitatem  daberet  ease  Mplens,  wmper  atoltisat,  et  nulli*  flagellli  alteratur,  led  ut  pner  Tult  nitii  et 
floribus  coroaarl.       ^Imannm  ta  omna«  uoarl,  damantqaa  puells.    iior.       a  Plartiu  Aabnlar 
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ace  jse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  &alty  ourselves,  ddiramenla  loqueris, 
Tou  talk  idijy  or  as  **  Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  ineanis,  auferte,  for  we  are  as 
mad  our  ownselves^  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  *tis  uni- 
versally so,  *  yita7a  regit  foriuna,  nan  sapientia. 

When  ^  Socrat«8  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and  to  that 
purpose  had  consulted  with  phUosophei's,  poets^  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men 
were  fools;  and  though  it  pixxmrcd  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all 
companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  'Supputius  in  Pontanus  had 
travelled  all  over  Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without 
his  errand,  and  could  find  none.  "'Cardan  concurs  with  him,  ''Few  there  are 
(for  aught  I  can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits."  So  doth  "Tully, "  I  see  every- 
thing to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly.** 

I]}«  linlstTorsara,  Ti!e  dextrorsom,  anns  ntrlqaa     |    One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 
£iTor,  sud  Tuiis  Uladit  partihas  omnea.  |    *TU  thu  same  error  that  deludes  them  all. 

*  They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Mana  ^ap  vaTiv  o/m««,  not  in  the  same  kind, 
'  One  is  covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,** 
&c.  as  Damasippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet, 

■  rwi^.%1...*  «i»i«.M  •>««•  mm  *n  I    And  they  who  call  yon  fooL  with  eqoal  daim 

tDesipiaiitomneintaeacttt.  |    n^ypieJa  an  ample  title  td  the  nSe. 

*7b  an  inbred  malady  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium  stuUitia:^  a 
seminary  of  folly,  "  which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  ahead,  will  run  in  infn 
niium,  and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,*'  saith 
^Balthazar  CSastilio:  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast 
hold,  as  Tully  holds,  (dUs  radices  ^tdtituBj  'so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  con- 
cinua  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit,  error,  and  ignorance^  to 
which  all  others  are  reduced;  by  ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary,  by 
error  we  know  them  £sJsely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a  positive  act. 
From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error,  heresy,  dea  But  make  how  many 
kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other.  *Sic  plerumque  agitat  etuUos  inacUia,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men  s  actions  shall  find. 

*  Charon  in  Ludan,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such 
a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once;  after  he  had  sufficiently 
viewed,  and  looked  about,  Mercuiy  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had 
observed :  He  told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous,  theii 
habitations  like  molehills,  the  men  as  emmets^  ''he  could  discern  cities  like  so 
many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else 
but  sting  one  another,  some  domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest, 
some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones."  Over  their  heads  were  hovering 
a  contused  company  of  perturbations,  hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorance, 
kCy  and  a  multitude  of  diseases  hanging,  which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates 
Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running,  eoUidU  cmbientee,  caUid^ 
Uiiganies,  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentary  things.  Their  towns  and 
provinces  mere  factions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against 
artificers,  they  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned 
them  all  for  m^lmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0  etuUi,  qtusnam  hcec  est  amentia? 
O  foolai,  O  madmen,  he  exclaims,  insana  studio,  insani  labores,  <kc.  Mad 
qideavoura^  mad  actions,  mad,  mad,  mad,  *  0  sedum  insipiens  ds  in/aoetum, 
a  giddy-headed  age.     Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation 

*  Adelph.  act.  6.  seen.  8.  » Tnlly  Tttsc.  6.  fortune,  not  wisdom,  ffOTemi  onr  lirea.  *  Plato  Apotojla 
Socntia.  >  Ant.  dial.  "  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  panel  ut  video  sanas  mentis  sunt.  "  Stulte  &  lucanto  oniiiia 
azi  Tldeo.  *  Iniania  non  omnibus  eadein,  Krasm.  chtl.  S.  cent.  10.  nemo  mortallum  qui  non  allqna  in  re 
doipit.  licet  alios  alio  roorbo  laborer,  hie  Ilbidinls,  iUe  avarltlo,  ambltionis,  invidias.  p  llor.  1.  2.  saL  3. 
«  Lib  1  de  aulico.  Ext  in  onoquoq;  nostrum  seminarium  aliquod  atultitiso,  quod  §1  quando  excitetur,  in 
infinitum  fiwllS  excrescJt.  »  Priniuque  lux  vit«  prima  erroris  erat.  '  TibuUus,  stulti  pret*t'jant  dies, 
u^etf  Witt  are  •  wool- fiaiherlng.    So  fools  commonly  dote.    •  Dial,  contenwla***^  Tom.  2.    « Catullus. 
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of  men's  lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery, 
madness,  and  folly.  Democritus  on  the  other  side,  burst  out  a  laughing,  their 
whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and  he  was  so  £blt  carried  with  this 
ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be  mad,  and  sent 
therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would  exercise 
his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in  his 
epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I 
will  insert  verbatim  almost  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all 
the  circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera^  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  entreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  After  some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  fol- 
lowing him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone, 
"  "sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book 
on  his  kaees,  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and  busy  at  his  study."  The  multi- 
tude stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates,  after  a  little 
pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  resaluted,  ashamed  almost  that  he 
could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it.  Hippocrates 
demanded  of  him  wliat  he  was  doing :  he  told  him  that  he  was  "  '^  busy  in 
cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  End  out  the  cause  of  madness  and  melancholy.** 
Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure.  Aiid 
why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure)  Because,  replied  Hippo- 
crates, domestic  afifaii's  hinder,  accessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen;  wife, 
children,  servants,  and  such  businesses  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.  At  this 
•speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by, 
weeping  in  the  meantime,  and  lamenting  his  madness).  Hippocrates  asked 
the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of 
the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  far  after  gold^ 
having  no  end  of  ambition;  to  take  such  infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  and  to 
be  favoured  of  men;  to  make  such  deep  mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and 
many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  Some  to 
love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be  obeyed  in  many  provinces,'^  and 
yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.  '  Some  to  love  their  wives  dearly  at 
tirst,  and  after  a  whUe  to  forsake  and  hate  them;  begetting  children,  with 
much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow  to  man's  estate, 
*to  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world's  mercy.  ^Do  not 
these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  1  When  men  live  in  peace, 
they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  ^de2)osing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in 
their  stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many 
strange  humours  are  in  men  I  When  they  are  poof  and  needy,  they  seek 
riches,  and  when  they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them 
under  ground,  or  else  wastefully  spend  them.  O  wise  Hippocrates,  I  laugh  at 
such  things  being  done,  but  much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and 
when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose.  There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found 
amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against  another,  ^  the  son  against  the 
father  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the 
same  quality;  and  all  this  for  riches,  whereof  after  death  they  cannot  be  pos- 
sessors.    Ajid  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defame  and  kill  one  another, 

•  SabramoBs  platino  sedentern,  tolnm,  disealceatnni.BnpcrlapIdem,  valdcpallldam  aeinacl1cntani,promlMa 
barba,  librum  super  genibiu  habentem.  '  Dc  farore^  maiiia,  melancholia  scrlbo,  nt  nciara  quo  pacto  la 

hominibos  glgnatnr,  flat,  crcscat,  camuletar,  minoator ;  b«ec  inqult  anfmalla  qaic  vides  proptereaaeoo,  n?n 
Del  opera  perotua,  sed  feUb  bilbq;  naturam  dlsquireDS.  7  Aust.  1. 1.  in  Gen.  Jumenti  Ot,  servl  tui  obae- 
qnlom  rlgide  poatalaa,  &  ta  Dullum  pncstaa  alUa,  nee  ipsi  Deo.  ■  Uxores  ducunt,  ipoz  foraa  ejic!uz:t> 

•Pueros  amant,  mox  faaUdlont.  ^  Quid  hoc  ab  Insania  dccst !  •  Reges  eli^imt,  deponunt.  <  Co&tra 
pai-entcSi  fratrei^  clres  pcrpetuo  rixan'.nrf  Sl  inimldtiaa  agunt. 
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commit  all  unlawfal  actious,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  oountiy 
They  make  great  acoomit  of  many  senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great 
part  of  their  treasure,  statues^  pictures,  and  isadi  like  movables,  dear  bought, 
and  so  cunningly  wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them,  *  and  yet 
they  hate  living  persons  speaking  to  them.*  Others  affect  difficult  things  ; 
if  they  dwell  on  firm  land  they  will  remove  to  an  iidand,  and  thence  to  land 
again,  being  no  way  constant  to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and 
strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves  be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice;  they 
are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And 
nowy  methinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you  should  not  reprehend  my 
laughing,  perceiving  so  many  fooleries  in  men;  'for  no  man  will  mock  his 
own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seeth  in  a  second,  and  so  they  justly  mock  one 
auother.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober. 
Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry;  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their 
own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made 
answer,  that  nece&sity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills 
ensuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides^  men  cannot  foresee  future 
events^  in  this  uncertainty  of  human  afiairs;  they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they 
could  foietel  the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents^  if  they 
knew  the  hour  of  their  children  s  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them ;  or  an 
husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase ;  or  a  merchant 
adventure  to  sea^  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck ;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if  presently  to 
be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the  best,  and  to  that  end 
ne  doth  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he 
wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
perturbations  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would 
govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  fools  as  now  they  do,  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter;  but 
^quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for 
want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but 
consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing  being 
firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath;  he  that  sate  on 
this  aide  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other:  and  not  considering  these 
matters,  they  &11  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting  things  of  no 
jirofit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many  calamities.  So 
that  if  men* would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they  should  lead 
contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves^  would  limit  their  ambition, 
*they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but 
gnef  and  molestation.  As  a  fiit  body  is  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are 
rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  incon* 
veniencea.  There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others 
by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.  These 
are  thingd  (O  more  than  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me  matter  of  laughter^ 
by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties^  as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice, 
enormous  villanies^  mutinies,  unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other 

•  fdola  tmxilmata  amant,  animata  odio  habcnt,  sic  ponttfldl.    *  Credo  equidem  vivos  dueent  d  mamnore 
rnitoa.  'Saam  stoltitiam  pcrspicic  nemo,  scd  alter  altornm  deridct.  «  Dcniquo  sit  flnis  qaerendV 

cuaque  luibeaa  plM^  paoperiem  mctuos  miaup,  &  finSn  iaborcin  inclpiai^  partlt  qaod  arebas,  utere.    Uoiw 
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incurable  vices ;  besides  your  ^  dissimulation  and  hjrpocrisy,  bearing  deaiUy 
hatred  one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face,  flying  out  into 
all  filthy  lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility. 
Many  things  which  they  have  left  off,  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again,  hus- 
bandry, navigation;  and  leave  again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are. 
When  they  are  young,  they  would  be  old ;  and  old,  young,  ^Princes  commend 
a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  honour:  a  magistrate  commends  a  quiet 
life  j  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed  as  he  is :  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves?  Some  delight  to  destroy, 
J  one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich  another  and  himael£ 
^In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  in  whom  is  no  judgment  or  counseL 
and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  as  being  con* 
tented  with  nature.  '  When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  u 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture?  When  a  boar  is  thiraty,  he  drinks  what  will 
serve  him,  and  no  more ;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men 
are  immoderateinboth,asinlust — they covetcamalcopulationatsettimes;  men 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.  And  doth  it  not  de- 
serve laughter  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench;  weep,  howl 
for  a  mia-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the 
finest  beauties?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physic?  I  do  anatomise  and  cut 
up  these  poor  beasts^  "to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and  follies^  yet  such 
proof  were  better  made  on  man's  body,  if  my  kind  nature  would  endure  it : 
"who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable,  weak,  and  sickly ;  when  he 
sucks  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great  practiseth  unhappiness 
*  and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth  him  of  his  life 
past.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell  t<»  it 
again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To  prove  my  former  speeches, 
look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.  ''Judges  give  judgment  according  to  their 
own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others. 
Notaries  alter  sentences,  and  for  money  lose  their  deeda  Some  make  iklse 
monies;  others  counterfeit  false  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  cor- 
rupt their  own  sisters;  others  make  long  libels  and  pasquil^  defaming  men 
of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some 
another:  ^magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves 
themselves.  Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires. 
Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  banquet,  wliilst  others  sigh,  languish, 
mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  'Some  prank  up 
their  bodies,  and  h^.ve  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about 
*to  bear  false  witness,  and  say  anything  for  money;  and  though  judges  know 
of  it,  yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail 
against  equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad^ 
and  go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom 
they  should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should 
not  I  laugh  at  those  to  whom  'folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cui-ed,  and 
perceive  it  not? 

It  grew  late:  Hippocrates  Icfb  him;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 

k  Astutam  Ttpldo  lerria  nb  pectore  Tulpein.    Et  cum  Tulpe  porttu  parfter  Tvlptnarier.    Cretlztndiun 
com  Crete.  '  Qui  fit  Mectenas  at  nemu  qaam  sibl  aortem,  Sea  ratio  dederit,  sea  lors  ol^ecerlt,  illi  con. 

tentos  Tirat,  Ac,  Hor.  i  Dirull^  OMllflcac,  matat  quaUrata  rotundla.  'Itajaoas  pontem  strox'tt  saper  l)anu. 
biom,  quern  •uccenor  c>Jat  AdrUaos  ■tatim  demoliTlL  ^  QoA  quid  In  re  ab  infaotlbas  differunt,  quibiu 
mens  Jc  aensua  sine  ratlone  inest,  quioquid  aese  his  ofTcrt  Tolupe  est  T  i  Idem  PluL  '^  Ut  lnsaai«  cauiuun 
dlsqairam  brata  macto  A  seco,  cam  hoc  potius  in  hominlbus  inrestigandam  esset.  ■  Totus  k  nativiut* 
roorbna  est.  •  In  vlgore  ftiribondos,  quum  decresclt  insanabllis.  ^  Cyprian,  ad  Donatuin.  Qui  sed  't 
erimina  Judleatorns,  &c  «  Ta  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.  Damnat 
foras  judex,  quod  Intus  op«ratur,  Cyprian.  '  Vultds  magna  cnra,  magna  animi  Inenria.    Am.  Marcol. 

•  Uorrenda  res  est,  vix  duo  verba  sine  mendado  proferuntnr :  A  quamvls  solcnnlter  homines  ad  Terltatem 
dicendaro  invltentar,  pejerare  tamen  non  dubltant,  at  ex  decern  tesUbns  Tiz  anas  rcrum  dicat.  Calf,  ia 
S  John,  Serm.  I.  » aa^lentiam  insaniam  esse  dicont 
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all  tlie  citizens  came  abont  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them 
in  brie^  that  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet^ 
*the  world  had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and  they 
were  mnch  deceived  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritns  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  laughter:  and  good  cause  he  had. 

V  Olim  Jure  qnidem,  nnnc  plus  Democrtte  ride ; 
Quia  rides  t  vita  luec  nunc  magi  rid:cula  c»c« 

Democrttiu  did  well  to  laugh  of  old. 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  mucU  more ; 
This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 

Than  that  of  hli^  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen. 
Tis  not  one  ^Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days;  we  have  now 
need  of  a  ''  Democritns  to  laugh  at  Democritus ;  *'  one  jester  to  flout  at  another, 
one  fool  to  flare  at  another :  a  great  stentorian  Demociitus,  as  big  as  that 
Khodian  Colossus.  For  now,  as  'Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totua  mun- 
dus  JuHricmem  ctgit,  the  whole  world  plays  the  fool;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a 
new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errors,  a  new  company  of  personate  actors, 
volupim  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns  in  his  Apologues)  are  celebrated 
all  the  world  over,*  where  all  the  actors  were  madmen  and  fools,  and  eveiy 
hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next.  He  that  was  a  mariner 
to-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philosopher  another, 
in  kU  volupioR  ludis;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attendants, 
by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a  carter,  &a  If  Democritus 
were  alive  now,  he  should  see  strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifflers,  Gumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides, 
fantastic  shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterflies.  And  so  many 
of  them  are  indeed  ('if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and 
Juno*8  wedding  was  solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast, 
and  many  noble  men  besides:  Amongst  the  rest  came  Ciysalus,  a  Persian 
prince,  bravely  attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical 
presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass.  The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and 
statei,  rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  hahilu  luyminem  metierUes;  'but  Jupiter 
perceiving  what  ho  was,  a  light,  fantastic,  idle  fellow,  turned  him  and  his 
proud  followers  into  butterflies :  and  so  they  continue  still  (for  aught  I  know 
to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysalides  by  the 
wiser  sort  of  men :  that  is,  golden  outsidea^  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no 
worth.     Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 

u nblqne  Inrenles 

StultOB  arai-osy  sycophantaa  prodIsot.*'t 

Many  additions^  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus 
observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fashions, 
as  Charon  did  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Fcelix : 
sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ^Siforet  in 
tenia  rideret  Democritus,  seu,  &c, 

A  satirical  Komanin  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all 
at  full  tsesy  ^Omne  in  pi^cecipiti  vitium  stetiL 

•Sqnidem  aapienthe  siub  adTniratl3ne  ma  compleTit,  offendf  sapientlmfmuTn  rimni,  qui  salroi  poteM 
oniiies  homines  reddere.  ▼  £  Gnec.  ^pl?*  *  Plures  Dcmocriti  none  non  sufflcinntf  opus  Democrito  qui 
Democritnin  rideat.  Eras.  Moria.  *  Folrcrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8  e  Petron.  *  UbI  omnes  dellrabant,  oinnc* 
tnsanL,  &e.  hodie  nanta,  eras  philomphns;  hodie  fbber,  eras  pharmacopola;  hie  modo  reffem  agebat  multc 
aactilitio^  tiara,  ft  sceptro  omatus,  nunc  vili  amlctus  centlcnlo,  asinnm  clitellariam  impellit.  y  Calca;;. 

ninnsApoL  Crrsslna  d  e«teris  auro  dives,  nianlcato  poplo  8c  tiara  consplcuus,  leris  alioquln  &  nuUiui 
comlU,  Sic  magno  fastn  ingredienti  assurgunt  dii,  &c.  ■  Sed  hoininis  leritatem  Jupiter  pcrKpicIcn.s,  at 
tu  4lnqnifc>  esto  bombllio,  &c  protinusq;  vestis  llla  nianicata  In  alas  versa  est,  &  mortales  indo  Chrysnlidet 
v«K-aot  hajiumodi  homines.  f  Von  will  meet  covetous  fools  and  prodigal  sycophants  every  v< here. 

*  JuvMi.     *  JnreD. 
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*  Josephus  the  historian  tazeth  his  countrymen  Jews  for  Im^gging  of  their 
vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves 
who  should  be  most  notorious  in  villanies  j  but  we  flow  higher  in  madnes^ 
ixiv  beyond  them, 

**  •  Mox  datnrl  progeniem  TiUosiorem," 

And  7ct  with  crimes  to  us  unknown. 

Our  sons  shall  mark  tho  coming  ago  their  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worsa  Tis  not 
to  be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  urhes,  regjia  transferuntur,  dsc 
variantvr  habitus,  leges  innovantur,  as  ** Petrarch  observes^  wo  change  language^ 
habits,  laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms 
of  folly  and  madness,  they  are  still  the  same.  And  as  a  river,  we  see,  keeps 
the  like  name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  fLcd)itur  el  labetur 
in  077ine  volyMlis  cevum;  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same^  and 
ever  will  be;  look  how  nightingales  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
fiheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked,  so  they  do  still :  we  keep  our 
madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee  dumjinitus  Orestes;  we  are  of  the  same 
humours  and  inclmations  as  our  predecessors  were;  you  shall  find  us  all  alike, 
much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  nati  TuUorurn,  et  qui  nascuntur  ab  illis.  And 
60  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.    But  to  speak  of  times  present. 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our 
age,  oiir  'religious  madness,  as  '  Meteran  calls  it,  Rdigiosam  insaniam,  so  manj 
professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so 
much  science,  so  little  conscience;  so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  so 
little  practice;  such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,| 
obvia  signis  Signa,  &c.,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  cere- 
monies: If  he  should  meet  a  'Capuchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit^ 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  Friar,  or  see 
their  three-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter's  successor,  serous 
servorum  Dei,  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors*  necks,  make 
them  stand  barefoot  and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup, 
^c.  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  sec  this!)  If  he  should  observe 
a  ^Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Bed-cap  Cardinals, 
poor  parish  priests  of  old,  now  Princes'  companions;  what  would  he  say^ 
Codum  ipsu7n  petitur  stvUitia,  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims 
going  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Home,  S.  lago,  S.  Thomas' 
Shrine,  to  creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques;  had  he  been 
present  at  a  mass,  and  seen  such  kissing  of  Pazes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duck- 
ings, their  several  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  'indulgences, 
pardons,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave-Marias, 
bells,  with  many  such; jucunda  rudi  sjyectcuiula  plehis,  ""praying  in  gib- 
berish, and  mumbling  of  beads.  Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers 
in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 


■Incednnt  monachonim  affmlnamllle; 


Quid  mcmorem  Tczilla,  cruces,  idolaquo  culta,  Jbc." 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses, 
fables,  and  baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks*  Alcoran,  or 
Jews*  Talmud,  the  Babbins'  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought?    How 

*  De  bello  Jud.  I.  8.  c  11.   InlqnUites  vcstrs  ncmlncm  latent,  Inque  dies  singnlos  certamen  habetis  quia 

Sejor  sU.         •  Hor.         «  Lib.  6.  EpUt.  «.         f  Hor.         •  Superstitio  eat  Insanus  error.       '  Lib.  8.  hlst- 
t'lg.         t  Lucan.  i  Father  Angdo,  the  Duko  of  Joyeux,  soing  barefoot  over  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &a. 

h  SI  cut  Intnerl  vacet  quas  patlnntnr  superstitlosi,  Invcntes  tarn  Indecora  honestia,  tarn  indigna  liberis,  ta&i 
dUslmilia  sanls,  ut  nemo  fuerlt  dnbitaturus  fhrero  eos,  si  cum  pauciorlbus  furcrent.  ^nec.  '  Quid  di«un 
do  corum  indul;;entils,  oblationlbas,  votis,  solutionlbus,  Jejunlis,  coenobiis,  somnlls,  horia,  organis,  cantl. 
Icnis,  campanis,  slmulachris,  missis,  purgatoriis,  icitris,  breviarlis,  buULs  lustralibus,  aquis,  rasuria* 
unctionlbus,  candclis,  calicibas,  crueibua,  pappis,  ccrcia,  thuribulia,  lncant:itionibi«,  eiorcismls,  sputis, 
Icgendls,  &G.    Balcus  dc  actis  Kom.  Pont.     ^  Pleasing  spectacles  to  the  i;;uu:auc  T>uor.       §  Tb.  Ncogeur. 
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Jofit  thou  tbink  he  might  have  been  affected  1  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
profess  poverty,  'and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to 
have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues;  teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the  gluttons 
themselves ;  like  the  watermen  that  row  one  way  and  look  another.  "  Yow  vir- 
ginity, talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and  famous  fornicator, 
lascivum  j)ecu8,  a  very  goat.  Monks  by  profession,'^  such  as  give  over  the 
world  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavdicm  rout  ^interested  in  all 
manner  of  state:  holy  men,  peace  makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy,  lust 
ambition,  hatred,  and  malice;  fire-brands,  advUa  pcUrice  peatis,  traitors,  as- 
sassinats,  hdo  Uur  ad  aatrctf  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for 
themselves  and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice 
and  curious  schismatics  in  another  extreme,  abhor  all  ceremonies^  and  rather 
lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly 
used,  though  in  things  indifferent,  (they  alone  are  the  true  Church,  sal  terrce, 
cum  siiU  omnium  insulsissimi).  Formalists,  out  of  fear  and  base  fiattery,  like  so 
many  weather- cocks  turn  round,  a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and 
maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope  of  preferment :  another 
Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  like  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a 
prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  downfal  of  any:  as  ^Lucian 
said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he 
been  spectator  of  these  things] 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  many  sheep  one 
of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  the  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  tor  fear, 
quo  86  cunque  rapU  tempestas,  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready 
to  die  before  they  will  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed?  others  out  of  hypocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts^ 
turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers, 
gripers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies,  devils  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less. 

What  would  he  have  said  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so 
many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills :  uniug 
ob  ruacarnfuriasque^  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause, 
*•  •for  vain  titles  (saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like  toy,  or 
out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vain  glory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness,** 
^goodly  causes  all,  6b  quas  universua  orbia  bdlia  et  ccedibus  misceatur,)  whilst 
statesmen  themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all 
delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering 
what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure,  their  ofben  wounds,  hunger, 
thirst,  &a,  the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calamities,  and  oppressions  that 
accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of  it.  So  wars 
are  begun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor,  dissolute, 
hongiy  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet  Hotspurs,  restless  innovators^ 
green  heads,  to  satisfy  one  man's  private  spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  d^c. ; 
tales  rapiunt  scelerata  in  prodia  causas,  Floa  hominum,  proper  men,  well 
proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  soimd,  led 
lie  so  many  *> beasts  to  the  slaughter  in  the  fiower  of  their  years,  pride,  and 
fiill  strength,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as 
80  many  sheep,  for  devils'  food,  40,000  at  once.  At  once,  said  I,  that  were 
tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and  for  many  ages;  nothing  so  £9imiliai 

>  Dam  afmnlant  spernere,  acqalslrerant  sibi  30  annomm  spatio  bis  centena  innilft  Ubramm  annua.  Arnold. 
«■£«  qjuxm  interdia  de  rirtute  loquuti  sunt,  sero  in  latibulU  clones  a^itant  labore  noctumo,  A^ryppa. 
« 1  TSm.  iiL  13.  Bat  th«r  shall  prevail  no  lonji^er,  their  madness  shall  be  known  tq  all  men.  •  Benignitatis 
tlcns  solebat  esse,  nnnc  litlum  offlelna  curia  liomana.  Budaeus.  p  Quid  tibt  ridetur  factuma  Deniocrita^ 
»:  bornm  spectator  contiglssct  f  *  Ub  inanes  dltionum  tltnlos,  ob  prercptum  locum,  ob  intercoptam 

moUcrcalain,  tcI  qaod  e  atuUitIa  natam,  tcI  c  malitia,  quod  cupido  dominandl,  libido  nocendi,  &c.  «£«A- 
Icis  rvm  pUae  belloft  nam  Yocat  Morus.    Utop.  lib.  2. 
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as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  niassaci*cs,  murders,  desolations — ignoto  codum 
clangore  remugU,  thej  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may 
enrich  themselves  for  the  present ;  they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  con- 
tention, till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  ^siege  of  Troy  lasted 
ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians,  670,000  Trojans,  at  the 
taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  276,000  men,  women,  and  children 
of  all  sorts.  Caesar  killed  a  million,  'Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  300,000 
persons;  Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single 
combat  he  overcame,  had  forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns, 
triumphed  nine  times  for  his  good  service.  ^L  Sergius  had  32  wounds; 
Scseva,  the  Centurion,  I  know  not  how  many;  every  nation  had  their 
Hectors,  Scipios,  Caesars,  and  Alexanders!  Our  '£dward  the  Fourth  was  in 
26  battles  afoot :  and  as  they  do  all,  he  glories  in  it,  'tis  related  to  his  honour. 
At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  tho 
battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  •Polybins  records,  and  as  many 
at  Battle  Abbey  with  us;  and  'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they 
did,  as  Constantine  and  Licinius,  &o.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend  (the  devirn 
academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals  full  of  maimed 
soldiers;  there  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devil  could 
invent  to  do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  of  40  pounds  weighty 
three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  "'Who  (saith  mine  author)  can 
be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  whu 
"without  any  likelihood  of  good  success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead  them 
without  pity  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  furious 
beastSy  that  run  without  reason  upon  their  own  deaths  :*'  fquia  malua  genius^ 
qiJUB  Jwria,  qum  pestis,  &c.;  what  plague,  what  fury  brought  so  devilish,  so 
brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  minds)  Who  made  so  soft  and  peace- 
able a  creature,  born  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts, 
and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction?  how  may  nature  expostulate  with  man- 
kind, Ego  te  divinum  animal  fiwxi^  <£rc.  /  I  made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a 
divine  creature:  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  all  good  men?  yet>  harum 
facta  {bs  !(one  condoles)  ta7itum  admirantur,  et  keroum  nttmero  haberU:  these 
are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph 
alone,  have  statues,  crowns,  pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame,  that  im^ 
mortal  genius  attends  on  them,  Mc  itur  ad  astro.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged, 
*/os8(B  urbis  cadaveribus  repletce  sunt,  the  ditches  were  fiill  of  dead  carcasses ; 
and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk,  beleaguered  Vienna,  they  lay 
level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.  This  they  make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it 
to  tbeir  friends  and  confederates,  against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery 

or  otherwise;  * dokis  an  virtus?    quis  in  kosterequirat?    leagues  and 

laws  of  arms,  {^silent  leges  inter  anna,)  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura,  diviTia, 
humana,  prociUcata  pleimmque  sunt;  God's  and  men's  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sword  alone  determines  all;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen, 
they  care  not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  'Bora  fides,  probita^que  viris  gut 
tastra  sequuntur.  Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  ''  'father  fight  against  the 
son,  brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  king- 
dom, province  against  ])rovince,  christians  against  christians:"  a  quibus  iieo 
uiiqiuim  cogitatione  fuerunt  Icesi,  of  whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought^ 


^  Manxter.    Cosmojr.  1.  6,  c.  3.  E.  Plct.  Cr.^tcns.  '  Jovina  vlt.  ejus.  •  Comineus.  •  LIK  3. 

•Hist,  of  the  siege  of  Ostend,  fol.  Zi.  t  Krasmus  da  bcUo.    Ut  placidaxn  illud  animal  benevolcntia 

natam  tam  fcriim  vecordU  In  mutuam  raeret  pernicieni.  $  Rich.  Dlsoth.  pnebit.  l>c!ii  (.«vtl;i  jal. 

*  .fovius.  «  Dolus,  asperitas,  in  jnstitia  propria  beP.onim  negotla.  Tertnl.  t  Tully.  ■  Lucan.  •  Tater 
ill  flUam,  afflnls  In  ufllncm,  anilcna  in  amicum,  &c.  Kegio  cum  retpinne,  rcgnum  regno  coIUditur  Populus 
po;iulo  iu  inutuam  perniclem,  bcUaarum  iustar  smiiniinolente  rucmiuiu. 
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word  or  deed.  lafiiiite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated,  qtuxique  animus  meminisse  horret,  goodly  countries 
depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled,  trade  and  traffic 
decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  ncmdumUicdamia  jagatce^  et  comienoTiduin 
pasUie  epIuM;  chaste  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *ConcubUum  mox 
%»gar  pati  ^us,  qui  irUeremit  Hectorem,  they  shall  be  compelled  perad venture 
to  lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  husbands :  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound, 
lords,  servants,  eodeni  omnes  incofnmodo  macii^  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &Q, 
£t  quicquid  gaudena  scelere  animus  audei,  et  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  and 
whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  ^'fury  and  rage 
can  invent  to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction;  so  abominable  a  thing  is  ''war, 
as  Gerbelius  concludes,  adeo/ceda  et  abominanda  res  est  helium,  ex  quo/u>minwn 
eaxies,  vcuUUiones,  iSsc,  the  sceurge  of  God^  cause,  effect,  fruit  and  punishment 
of  sin,  and  not  tor^sura  humani  generis^  as  Tertullian  caUs  it,  but  ruina.  Had 
Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable 
wars bdlaque  matribus  detestata^  "  ^  where,  in  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thou- 
sand men  were  consumed,  saith  CoUignius,  20  thousand  churches  overthrown; 
nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (as  *  liichard  Dinoth  adds).  So  many 
myriads  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up,  with  sword,  famine,  wai*,  tanto 
odio  utrinque  ut  barbari  ad  ab/iorrendam  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such 
feral  hatred,  the  world  was  amazed  at  it :  or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men  slain,  tone  writes;  'another,  ten  thousand  families  were 
rooted  out,  "  That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous 
immanity,  feral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation,  lan- 
guage, and  religion."  »  Quis  furor,  0  civeai  **  Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furi- 
ously rage,"  saith  the  Prophet  David,  PsaL  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do 
the  Christians  so  furiously  rage?  ^ilrma  volant,  quare  posctmt,  rapiunt' 
que  juventus?"  Unfit  for  Gentiles,  much  less  fur  us  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the 
Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we  may  believe 
^  Bartholomsus  k  Caaa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and 
exquisite  torments ;  neither  should  I  lie  (said  he)  if  I  said  €>0  millions.  I  omit 
those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  Hhe  Duke  of  Alva*s  tyrannies, 
our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  ^one  calls  it,  the  Spanish 

inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecution^^  * san;it  toto  Mars 

impius  orbe.  Is  not  this  ^mundus  fariosus,  a  mad  world,  as  ho  terms  it, 
insanum  beUuml  ai*e  not  these  mad  men,  as  §Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in 
pralio  acerbd  morte,  insanue  siue  memoriam  pi*o  perpetuo  teste  relifiquunt 
posteritati;  which  leave  so  frequent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their 
madness  to  all  succeeding  ages]  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our 
Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and 
weep  with  '  HeracUtus,  or  rather  howl,  ^'roar,  and  tear  his  hair  in  commisera- 
tion^ stand  amazed;  or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite 
stupified,  and  turned  to  a  stone?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst,  that  which 
is  more  absurd  and  ''mad,  in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars, 
^quod  sluUk  suscipiliur,  impie  yenitur,  miserejinitur.     Such  wars  I  mean ;  for 


•  Lnwnil  declsm.  ^  Tra  enim  et  ftiror  Benoaa  consiiltores,  &e.f  dementes  naeerdotes  innt.  •  Bellam 
foaai  belloa  et  ad  omnia Bceleraftiror  Imniissiu.  ^Gallomin  decics  centum  millia  eecideinint  Ecdeaiaram 
2B  millia  fandamentls  excUa.  •  Belli  dvllla  Gal.  1.  1  boc  ferall  bdlo  et  ccdlbos  omnia  rep1evei*ant,  et 

Rsonm  aaapUMlmam  a  fundamentU  pene  everterunt,  plebls  tot  myrladea  gladlo,  bello,  (kme  mliierabiUter 
verienuit.       t  Pont.  Hntcriu.     'ComineoB.    Ut  nullua  non  ezecretur  et  admlretur  erudelltatem,  et  bar 
Wnm  tiiwiifam,qn»  inter  homines  eodem  sLb  ooelo  natos,  c^usdem  llnsua,  sanguinis,  rellglonls,  exercebatnr. 
IT  hacaa.  X  V^S*  ^  Bishop  of  Cuseo,  an  eye-witness.         *  Kead  Meteran  of  his  stupend  cruelties, 

k  Heosias  Anatrlaeo.  *  Vlrg.  Georg.  **  impious  war  rages  throughout  the  whole  world.**  "  Jansenlui 
Gaiiobelgleiu  1666.  Mimdns  Atrlosus,  Inscriptio  librl.  §  Exerciut.  '250.  serm.  4.  ■>  l-'leat  Heraclitus  an 
rideat  Demoeritna.  •  Curs  leves  loqunntur,  Ingentea  stupent.  v  Anna  axnens  eaplo,  nee  sat  ratlonis  in 
•mia.        <  Enismna. 
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all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  fimtastical  anabaptists  vainly  conoeive. 
Our  Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Koman  acies,  or  Grecian 
phalanx;  to  be  a  soldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession  (as  the 
world  is),  not  to  be  spared,  they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  I  do 
therefore  acknowledge  that  of  *Tully  to  be  most  true,  "All  our  civil  affairs, 
all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the 
protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  whensoever  there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult, 
all  our  arts  cease;**  wars  are  most  behoveful,  et  bellatores  agricolis  civitati  swnt 
tUUioreSy  os  tTyrius  defends:  and  valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise 
man;  but  they  mistake  most  part,  av/erreftrucidare,  rapere,/aUi3  no^yiinibtis 
mrttUem  vacant,  &c.  ('Twas  Galgacus'  observation  in  Tacitus)  they  term  theft, 
murder,  and  rapine,  virtue,  by  a  wrong  name,  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres, 
&c.  J0CU8  et  ludus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  LiLdR>mcu8  Vives  notes.  ***They 
commonly  call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most 
desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caiti^,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  cap- 
tains, ^  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a 
brute  persuasion  of  false  honour,*'  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history 
complains.  By  means  of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  volunta- 
ries offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence 
(if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon 
breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such 
vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the  air,  glittering  armours, 
motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety  of  colours,  cost  and 
magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victors  to  the  Capitol,  and  with 
such  pomp,  as  when  Darius*  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void 
of  all  fear  they  run  into  imminent  dangers,  cannon's  mouth,  dsc,  ut  vulneribus 
suisferrum  lu)siium  Ii^eterU,  saith  ^'Barlctius,  to  get  a  name  of  valour,  honour 
and  applause,  which  lasts  not  neither,  for  it  is  but  a  mere  flash  this  fame,  and 
like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum  extinguitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15,000 
proletaries  slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone, 
the  General  perhaps,  and  after  a  while  his  and  their  names  are  likewise  blot- 
ted out,  the  whole  battle  itself  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summa  vi 
ingenii  et  eloquentus,  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  TJieremopylcSj  Sola- 
mis,  Marathon,  Micale,  Mantinea,  ClieroncBa,  Platcea,  The  Romans  record 
their  battle  at  Cannaai,  and  Pharsalian  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we 
scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire 
of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times 
rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  themselves  and  multitudes  of  others. 
Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  conquer, 
he  is  admired  by  some  for  it,  animosa  vox  videtur,  et  regia,  'twas  spoken  like  a 
Prince;  but  as  wise  ^Seneca  censures  him,  'twas  vox  iniquissima  et  stuUissima, 
'twas  spoken  like  a  Bedlam  fool;  and  that  sentence  which  the  same  'Seneca 
appropriates  to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all,  I^on  minorea 
fuere  pestes  ^nortaliwn  quam  inundatio,  guam  coirfiagratio,  qaibus,  &c.  they  did 
as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  ^tq  and  water,  those  merciless  element;} 
when  they  rage.    '  Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this 

^  Pro  U\:renft.  Omnes  urtiona  ret,  omnta  studix.  i^  ikM  forentlslaas  et  lodiutrlalatct  In  tntelaet  pnealdlo 
bellica  Tirtntis,  et  Bitnol  atqne  iocrepalt  tuspielo  laroaJtrn  artcs  ilUco  nostrsc  contlccscunt.  f  Scr.  1 3. 

•  CruddliHlmoa  iRrinimoiqne  Utroncs,  fortisalmos  haberl  propugnatorca,  fldlsslmos  duces  babent,  brut* 
penaailone  donati.  ^  Kobanos  Hessoa.     Qoibos  omnia  in  annls  vita  placet,  non  alia  Jurat  nUi  morte, 

cee  nllam  esse  patant  yitun,  qnn  non  assuercrlt  annis.  ■  Lib.  10.  vlt.  Scanpcrbeg.  ^  KnUi  beatiorc» 
tabltl.  qoim  qui  In  praollis  cccldlssent.  Brlsonios  de  rep.  Persamm.  1. 8.  fol.  S.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  do 
Romania  et  Greecls.  Idem  Ammlanua,  Ub.  23.  de  Parthls.  Jndicatnr  is  solos  beatus  apod  eos,  qui  in  prcdio 
fbderit  animam.  De  Bencf.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  •  Nat.  qunst.  lib.  8.  'Botems  Anipbitridion.  Busbvqnlua  Turc. 
hist  Per  s«des  ct  sanfi;oinem  parare  bomlnibus  oaccn&am  in  ccelnm  putant,  Lactan.  de  falsa  rclig.  1.1.  cap.  8w 
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hellish  course  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their 
lives  heUo  saero,  and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans 
of  old,  as  modem  Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut 
cadarU  in/diciter.  *^  If  they  die  in  the  field,  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and 
shall  be  canonized  for  saints.*'  (O  diabolical  invention!)  put  in  the  Chroni- 
cles, in  perpstuam  rei  memoriam,  to  their  eternal  memory :  when  as  in  truth,  as 
'some  hold,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  Grod  for  sin, 
by  which  ho  punisheth  mortal  men  s  peevishness  and  folly)  such  brutish  stories 
were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  inatUulionem  nihU  IiaherU,  they  conduce  not 
at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus  nevertheless,  and 
so  they  put  not«  of  "  '^divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious  plagae  of 
human  kind,'*  adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 
'honour,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no  greater 
glory  than  to  die  in  the  field.  So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius :  Mars,  and 
*^ Hercules,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this 
way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and 
troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters,  hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devour- 
ers,  common  executioners  of  human  kind,  as  Loctantius  truly  proves,  and 
Cyprian  to  Donat,  such  as  were  desperate  in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away 
themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Damascen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  tU  dedecoro- 
aum  putarenJt  miwro  ruenti  te  subdiicere,  a  disgrace  to  run  away  for  a  rotten 
wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads^)  such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  sword*s  point, 
or  seek  to  shun  a  cannon's  shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By 
which  meansy  Madet  arbia  mvluo  sanguine,  the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood, 
^ScevU  amor/erri  et  ecderati  insania  belli;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in 
private,  a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  '^  ^and  which  is  no  less  than  mur- 
der itself;  if  the  same  fact  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called  manhood,  and 

the  party  is  honoured  for  it."^ ^Proepemm  etfudix  acdusy  virtue  vocaJtur. 

We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes, 
in  all  ages;,  countries,  places,  ecevituB  inagnUvdo  impunitcUem  ecd&ria  aequh'U, 
the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindicates  the  ofiender.  ^  One  is  crowned  for  that 
for  which  another  is  tormented:  lUe  crucem  acderiepretiumtuUt,  hie  diadema; 
made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  *  ^  grippa  notes)  for  which 
another  should  have  hung  ia  gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest. 


«f 


et  tamen  alter, 


Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  Jndice  mornm." 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradven- 
tore  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself 
imm  starving :  but  a  '  great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces, 
undo  thousands,  pill  and  poll,  oppress  ad  libitum,  fiea,  grind,  tyrannise,  enrich 
himself  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and  after 
all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  and 
no  man  dare  find  fault,  or  ^  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected  to  see  a  wicked  caitiff,  or 
"'fool,  a  very  idiot,  a  funge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  men,  to  have  many 
good  men,  wise  men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as 


cQnoaifliii  bclU  acerblnima  Dei  flagella  innt  quITnu  hoicinnxn  pertlnaclam  piinit,  w  perpetnl  '>thlvMne 
•epeUeada  potius  qnam  memorte  mandanda  pleriqae  Jadieant.    Kieta.  Dinoth.  pnef.  hiat.  GaU.  *  v  m- 

cntam  bvmanl  generis  pestem  et  perniciem,  divinitatia  noti  InsIgDinnt.       i  Et  quod  dolendum,  appiausum 
habeat  et  oecnrram  Tirl  tales.  ^  Uerculi  eadem  porta  ad  caelum  patnlt  qnl  inagnani  generis  hnmanl 

partem  perdidit.  * Virg.  iEneld.  7.  ^  Homlcidiaxn  quum  committant  stngull,  crimen  est,  qunm 

%bDe2  getitnr,  Tlrtns  Tocatur.  Cyprianus.  «  Seneca.    Successful  vice  is  called  virtue.  <*  Juvcn. 

•Dc  rantt.  aeSent  da  prindp.  nobUltatls.  ' Jnven.  Sat.  4.  s Pausa  rapit,  quod  Natta reliqnlt.   Ta 

ppiJB^iw  oBDlnm  latro  cfl,  as  Demetrius  the  Pirate  told  Alexander  in  Curtlus.  ^  Non  ausi  mntlrc,  jfec. 

JEaap,  ilmprobnm  et  stnltum,  si  divitera  mnltos  bonos  viros  in  scrvitutem  habentem,  ob  id  duntaxat 

^asd  «l  caatingH  anreonun  numismatnm  cumulus,  ut  appcndicei^  et  addltamenta  numismatum.    Moru^ 
i;t09to. 
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an  appendix  to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more  wealth 
and  money,  ^  and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithet","  to 
smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies,  whom  they  know  to  be  a  dizzard,  a  fool, 
a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  &c.,  "  because  he  is  rich  ?"  To  see  stib  exuviis 
leonis  onagrum,  a  filthy  loathsome  carcase,  a  Grorgon's  head  puffed  up  by  para- 
sites, assume  this  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  in  worth  an  infant,  a  Cuman 
ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple  ?  To  sec  a  withered  face,  a 
diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carcass,  a  viperous  mind, 
and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels,  diadems,  perfumes, 
curious  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a  child  of  his  new  coats; 
and  a  goodly  person,  of  an  angel-likc  divine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble 
mind,  a  meek  spirit  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved  ?  To 
see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech, 
of  a  divine  spirit,  wise?  another  neat  in  clothes,  spruce,  full  of  courtesy, 
empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk  nonsense? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice ;  so 
many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good;  so  many  laws,  yet  never 
more  disorders;  TrUmnal  litium  segetem,  the  Tribunal  a  labyrinth,  so  many 
thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  ?  To  see  injus^ 
iisdtnum  saspk  jwri  prasidentefn,  impium  rdigioni,  imperUissimum  enuiitioniy 
otlosissimum  laborif  monstrosum  humanitaii?  to  see  a  lamb  'executed,  a  wolf 
pronounce  sentence,  IcUro  arraigned,  and  Jur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge 
severely  punish  others^  and  do  worse  himaG]if^eunde7n/artum/acereetpunire, 
^rapinam  plectere,  quuin  sit  ipse  raptor?  Laws  altered,  misconatinied,  inter- 
preted pro  and  con,  as  the  *  Judge  is  made  by  friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise 
affected  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow;  or  firm  in  his  opinion, 
cast  in  his?  Sentence  prolonged, changed,  ad  arbitrium  judicis,  still  the  same 
case,  "  ^  one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance,  another  falsely  put  in  by  favour, 
false  forged  deeds  or  wills."  IncieiB  leges  negliguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not 
kept;  or  if  put  in  execution,  ^  they  be  some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  Aa 
put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  father  will  disinherit  or  abdicate  h^s  child,  quite 
cashier  him  (out,  villain,  begone,  come  no  more  in  my  sight);  a  poor  man 
is  raisei'ably  tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good 
name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken,  and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost;  a 
mortal  sin,  and  yet  make  the  worst  of  ic,  nunquid  cUiud  fecit,  saith  Tranio  in 
the  'poet,  nisi  quod/aciunt  8U7nmis  nati  generibus  ?  he  hath  done  no  more  than 
what  gentlemen  usually  do.  '  Neqya  novuniy  neque  mirum,  neque  secus  qvam 
alii  Solent.  For  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipful  Sir,  a  right  honourable 
Grandy,  'tis  not  a  venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peccadillo,  *tis  no  offence  at  all,  a  com- 
mon and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it;  he  justifies  it  in  public^ 
and  perad venture  brags  of  it, 

"( Nam  quod  tnrpe  bonis,  Tltlo,  Seloqne,  decebat 
Crispinnm  ** 

For  what  troold  be  baM  in  good  men,  Tltioa,  and  Seina^  became  Crlsplnns. 

"Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.,  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle 
education  (for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg 
or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious, 
ncm  minus  eniin  turpeprincipi  muUa  supplicia,  quam  medico  muUa  fanera,  *tia 


k  Eonunq;  deCestantur  Utoplenset  inianlam,  qui  dlrtnot  honores  ils  impertlunt,  qnoa  lordldoe  et  araroa 
airnoscnnt;  non  alio  retpectn  honorantes  quam  qnod  dltes  linL    Idem.  lib.  2.  i  Cyp.  S.  ad 

DonaL  ep.  Ut  reua  innocens  pereat,  lit  nocena.    Judex  damnat  fbras,  qnod  intns  operator.  ">  Sidontaa 

Apo.  ■  Salvianna  1.  S.  de  providen.  •  Ergo  Judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publica  merces.  Petronlns.  Quid 
faciant  leffes  ubi  sola  pecnnia  regnat  ?  Idem,  p  Hie  aroentttr  liiereditatlbns  liberi,  hie  donatur  bonis  alienla, 
lalsnm  coQsnllt,  alter  testamentum  cormmpit,  &c  Idem.  «Vexat  eensurftcolumbas.  ^  puut.  mostcl. 
•  Idem.  ^  Juven.  Sat.  i.  ■  Quod  tot  sint  fUres  et  mendtci,  ma^istratuum  culpi  flt^  qui  maloa  imitantnr 
Xrtaaoqitorei.  qui  dlscipulos libentins  yerberaut  ouam  docent.    Moiuil  Utuo.  lib.  I. 
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the  govemor's  fault.  Libeniius  verherant  qiutm  docoii^  as  schoolmasters  do 
rather  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  **  "Thej 
had  more  need  provide  there  sliould  be  no  more  thieves  and  beggars,  as  they 
ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions,  than  let  them  run  on,  as 
they  do  to  their  own  destruction :  root  out  likewise  those  causes  of  wrangling,  a 
multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controversies,  lites  lustralea  et  seculares,  by 
some  more  compendious  means."  Whereas  now  for  every  toy  and  trifle  they  go 
to  law;  ^tnugit  litibua  insarium  forma,  et  scevit  imncem  discordantium  rabies, 
they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  throats;  and  for  commodity  ""to 
squeeze  blood,"  saith  Hierom,  "out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame,  lie^ 
disgrace,  bxLckbite,  rail,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle, 
spend  their  goods,  lives,  fcurtunes,  friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an 
harpy  advocate,  that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  Eia 
Xantippe;  or  some  corrupt  Judge,  that  like  the  'Kite  in  u^^p,  while  the 
mouse  and  frog  fought,  carried  both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon 
another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium, 
^omnes  hie  aut  captantur  mU  captant;  avi  cadavera  quce  lacerantur,  atU  corvi 
qui  laceranty  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  tear  others  or  be  torn  in  pieces 
themselves;  like  so  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth  another  falleth,  one's 
empty,  another's  full;  his  ruin  is  a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such  are  our  ordinary 
proceedings.  What's  the  market?  A  place,  according  to  *Anachai*sis,  wherein 
th^  cozen  one  another,  a  ti*ap;  nay,  what's  the  world  itself?  ^A  vast  chaos, 
a  confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicUium  insanorum,  a  turbulent 
troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of  hypo- 
crL«5y,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany,  the  scene  of  babbling, 
the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ;  a  warfare,  ubi  vdis  nolis  pugnanr 
dum,  atU  vinccLS  atU  suecumhas,  in  which  kill  or  be  killed ;  wherein  every  maa 
is  for  himself,  liis  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  ^and.  Ko  charity, 
*loTe,  friendsliip,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can 
contain  them,  but  if  they  be  any  ways  ofieuded,  or  that  string  of  commodity  be 
touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sudden  for 
toys  and  small  offences,  and  they  that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices 
of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  and  persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more 
than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be  reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful, 
th^  love,  or  may  bestead  each  other,  but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be 
expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old  dog,  hang  hiiri  up  or  cashier  him :  which  'Cato 
counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  use  men  like  old  shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which 
are  flung  to  the  dunghill ;  he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much 
less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they  instead  of  recompense,  revile  him, 
and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany,  as  'Bajazet  the 
aeound  Emperor  of  the  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa,  make  him  away,  or 
instead  of  ''reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a 
word  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  summum  honum  is  commodity,  and 
the  goddes.<i  we  adore  Vea  monetae  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  ofler 
sacrifice,  which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  *  affections,  all :  that  most  powerful 
goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  ^esteemed  the  sole 
conmiandress  of  our  actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour, 

'  Dceemontiir  ftarl  graria  et  horrenda  snppllda,  qaum  potlus  proTldendam  multo  foret  ne  ftires  ilnt,  nt 
g^iipawi  tain  dira  ftarandl  ant  pcreundl  sit  neccasUaa.    Idem.        i  Boterus  de  angment.  nrb.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 

*  E  firstOTio  oorde  saagnlnem  eliciunt.  •  MilTu  rapic  ac  deglabit.  >>  Petronina  de  Crotone  civlt. 

*  Quid  fomm  ?  locoa  quo  alius  alium  circumvenit.  <*  Vnstum  chaos,  larvarom  emporium,  theatrum 
faTpocrlaioi,  Ac.  ■  Nemo  caelum,  nemo  Jusjurandum,  nemo  Jovem  pluris  facit,  sed  omnes  apertls  oculla 
beoA saA  compntant.  Petron.  'Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  Indecorum  anlmatls  ut  calceis  uti  aatrltris, que  ubI 
fraeta  alijlcimiiJ^  nam  nt  de  meipso  dicam,  nee  bovcm  scnem  vendideram,  nedum  hominem  natn  grandem 
bborit  aociuxL.             >  Jo?ina.    Cum  Innumera  illius  beneflcia  rependere  non  posset  allter,  interfici  Jusslt. 

*  BaDcadft  eo  usque  Iseta  sunt  dum  ridentur  solri  posse,  ubi  multum  antereuere  pro  gratia  odium  redditor. 
Tac       'PaneU  eharior  est  fldes  qnam  pecunia.  Saloat.       ^  Prima  fere  rota  et  cnnctts^  &e. 
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and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a  crumb  that  falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not  worth, 
Tirtue,  (that's  bonum  theatrale,)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or 
anj  sufficiency  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  'money,  greatness,  offi.ce, 
honour,  authority;  honesty  is  accounted  folly ;  knavery,  policy;  "'men  admired 
out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  be :  such  shifting,  lying, 
•  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering,  cozening,  diasem- 
blmg,  **  "that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offisnd  God  if  he  be  conformable  to 
the  world,"  Cretizare  cum  CreUj  ''or  else  live  in  contempt^  disgrace  and 
misery.*'  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austerity,  a  third 
an  affected  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  the  rest 
are  "  •hypocrites,  ambidexters,"  out-sides,  so  many  turning  pictures,  a  lion  on 
the  one.  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.'  How  would  Dcmocritus  have  been  affected 
to  see  these  things! 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or  as  Proteusy 
cmnta  transformans  sese  in  miracula  rerumj  to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons  at 
once^  for  his  advantage,  to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  Planet,  good 
with  good;  bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character  for  every- 
one he  meets;  of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations;  to  fawn  like  a  spaniel, 
mentxiis  et  mimicis  ohsequiis,  rage  like  a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  cGragon, 
sting  like  a  serpent,  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep 
like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer  over  him,  here 
command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be  baffled  in  another^  a  wise 
man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  meiTy. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasanga 
betwixt  tongue  and  heart,  men  like  stage-players  act  variety  of  parts,  ^give 
good  precepts  to  others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  ground. 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  'qitem  maUet  truncalum 
videre,  'smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salute^', 
•magnify  his  friend  unworthy  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums;  his  enemy  albeit 
a  good  man,  to  vilify  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
that  livor  and  malice  can  invent. 

To  see  a  ^servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato,  lib.  1 1,  de  leg.,  absolutely  forbids, 
Epictetus  abhors.  A  horse  that  tills  the  "land  fed  with  cha£f,  an  idle  jade 
have  provender  in  abundance;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himself,  him 
that  sells  meat  almost  pined;  a  toiling  drudge  starve^  a  drone  fiourisL 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools*  heads,  men 
.  like  apes  follow  the  fashions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions :   if  the  king  laugh, 
all  laugh; 

"vRldcsT  m^Jore  chachlnno 

ConcutUur,  flet  si  iMhrymas  eoospezit  amlcL** 

^Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers;  Alphonsus  turned  his  head,  and  so 
l/did  his  parasites.     "Sabina  Poppea,  Nero's  wife,  wore  amber-coloured  hair, 
/{  so  did  all  the  Boman  ladies  in  an  instant,  her  fashion  was  tlieirs.  ' 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion 
without  judgment :  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village, 

lit  gmvM et  fbnnftm  refffna peeniif«  donat    Qaantmn  quisque  sua  nnminonim  serrat  Sn  area,  tantum 
liabet  at  fidel.  ■  Non  2k  perltli  nod  ab  omatu  et  vulgl  Tocibus  habemur  excellentea.    Cardan.  1.  2.  da 

9UM,  B  Peijnrata  ino  postponit  numlna  laero.  Mercator.  Ut  necessarlum  sit  vel  Dm  diiplicere,  tcI  ab 
hominnma  contexnnl,  vexari,  nc^lUi.  •  Qui  Curios  sUnulnnt  et  Bacchanalia  vlvunt.  p  Tragclupho 

•imlles  Td  centanriSt  sursum  homlncSi  deorsuin  equL  4  Prieceptis  suls  ooclum  pron\|ttnnt,  Ipti  interim 

pnlreris  terreui  vHia  mancipia.  ' iEneas  Silr.  •  Anidere  homines  ut  sasviant,  blandlrl  at  fallant. 

Cjrp.  ad  Donatnm.  •  Lore  and  hate  are  like  the  two  ends  of  a  pcrspectlye  glass,  the  one  multiplies,  the 
other  makos  less.  *  Minlstrl  locupletiores  lis  qnlbns  ministratur,  servus  majoros  opes  habcns  quam 

patroaus.  ■  Qui  tcrram  eoluat  eqnl  palela  poscuntur,  qui  otiantnr  cabaJli  arena  saglnantnr,  discalceatns 
dlscurrlt  qui  ealccs  aliis  facit.  *  Juven.  Do  you  lau^^h  r  ho  Is  shaken  by  still  greater  laucrhter :  lie  wccpa 
also  when  he  has  bclield  tlio  tears  ot  his  friend.  ^  Bodln.  lib.  4.  de  repub,  cap.  6.  *  riiaius  1. 37.  cap.  ii. 
oapUloa  babolt  succineo^  cxinde  lactum  at  omnes  poallM  liomana  colorcm  iilum  afTcctarent. 
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if  one  bark  all  bark  without  a  cause :  as  fortune's  fan  turns,  if  a  man  be  in 
favour,  or  commanded  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him;  ^if  in 
disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is  edipsed, 
that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  'wear  his  brains  in  his  bellj,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an 
hundred  oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  a  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal,  nay  more, 
to  devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi,  *to  eat  one 
another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right 
worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours 
and  offices ;  another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth, 
which  he  shall  not  enjoy,  which  his  prodigal  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 
instant.'** 

To  see  the  laxe^n^/a*  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces,  means, 
time,  fortunes,  to  be  a  favourite's  favourite's  favourite,  &c.,  a  parasite's  parasite's 
parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined, 
crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin, 
bravely  moimted,  jovial  and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  familiars^ 
neglect  his  kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  alL 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a  meal's  meat; 
a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ;  a  falconer  receive  greater  wages  than 
a  student;  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day  than  a  philosopher  in  a  year,  better 
reward  for  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelvemonth's  stiidy;  him  that  can 
*  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.,  sooner  get  preferment  than  a 
philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  -^sop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  •wittol 
wink  at  his  wife's  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  affairs;  one  stumble 
at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul;  scrape  unjust 
sums  with  one  hand,  purchase  great  manors  by  corruption,  fraud  and  cozen- 
age, and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a  remnant 
to  pious  uses,  &c.  Penny  wiae,  pound  foolish ;  blind  men  judge  of  colours ; 
wise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  'find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse  themselves; 
+  denounce  that  in  public  which  he  doth  in  secret;  and  which  Aurelius  Victor 
gives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a  tliird,  of  which  he  is  most 
guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  now  master 
that  will  scarce  givo  him  his  wages  at  year's  end ;  A  country  colone  toil  and 
moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or 
bsciviously  consumes  with  phantastical  expences;  A  noble  man  in  a  bravado  to 
encounter  death,  and  for  a  small  flash  of  honor  to  cast  away  himself;  A  world- 
ling tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire;  To  wish  and  hope  for 
immortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  necessary 
passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decoUari  malujit  quam 
terberari,  die  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
alacrity,  yet  'scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends' 
d^nrtores. 

r  Odit  daanatoi.  Jnr.  ■  Acrrippa  ep.  28. 1. 7.  QnoiHTn  eerebrtim  est  In  Tcntre,  Infccnlnra  In  pattnli. 
»  Ps«l.  1  hey  cat  up  my  people  u  bread.  *  Absumlt  haercs  caccuba  dignior  servata  centum  clavibu^  ct 
nien>  distinguet  pariroeatu  suporbo,  pontiflcnm  potiore  coenis.  Hor.  •  Qui  Thaldcm  pinp:cre,  inflara 

tibiara,  crlsparc  crines.         •  Doctos  spectare  lacunar.  *  TulUus.  Est  cnlra  propriura  stultitla  alionim 

OT&ere  vitia,  oblivUcl  suomm.  Idem  Arlstipptu  Cbsrldemo  apitd  Lucianum.  Oraninostultitiie  cujnsdani  e  sa 
puto,  &e.  t  £xecrari  publico  quod  occnitu  agat.  Salvianus  lib.  dc  pro.  acres  nlcisccndia  vitiis  qnibus  i{>s{ 
Tahementer  indulgent.  •  Adamus  eccl.  hbt.  cap.  212.  Siquis  daranutus  fuerit,  Istus  esse  gloria  est;  nura 
lachrymal  et  planctnm  casteraqno  compunctlonnni  genera  qun  nos  salubria  censemtu,  ita  aboxninantor  Daui, 
ttt  Bee  pro  peocatis  nee  pro  dcfonctla  amlcis  olll  fl^  IKeau 
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To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  prefen-ed^oue  govern  towns  and  cities,  and  yet 
a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at  home;  *  Command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own 
servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistoclcs*  son  did  in  Greece ; 
"'What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  father 
doth."  To  see  horses  rido  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs  devour  their 
masters;  towers  build  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to  school;  women 
wear  the. breeches;  'sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  6ic,  And  in  a  word, 
the  world  turned  upside  downward.     0  viveret  DeinacritusI 

^  To  insist  in  eveiy  particular  were  one  of  Hercules'  labours,  there's  so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Qtuintum  est  in  rebus  iiianel 
(How  much  vanity  there  is  in  things!)  And  who  can  speak  of  all?  CrirntJie 
ab  u/no  disce  omnes,  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned. 
How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  f  the  secrets  of  their 
hearts)  If  every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have 
had  in  Vulcan  s  man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in 
every  man's  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  reptiblica  serUiret,  what  he  thought ;  or 
that  it  could  be  efiected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian, 
by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semel  et  simvl  ruinores  et  susurros. 

*Speshomlnamc»cas,raorbos,Totamqnelaborei^    I  **  Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoni^hts  and  affain^ 
£t  passim  toto  Tolitautes  ethere  caras."  |      Whispers  and  romoorS)  and  those  flying  cares." 

That  he  could  cubiculorum  MLudasforas  recludtre  et  secreta  cordium  penetrarct 
which  '  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as  Lucian  s  Gallus 
did  with  a  feather  of  his  tail :  or  Gyges'  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspec- 
tive glass,  or  OtacotAsticoTif  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that  a  man  might 
hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^Martianus  Capella's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon 
the  &ce  of  the  earth),  observe  eackolds'  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  new  projectors^  dca,  and  all  those  works  of  darkness, 
foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes,  what  a  deal  of  laughter  would  it  have 
.afforded)  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in  one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest 
in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter  s 
whispering  place,  *and  heard  one  pray  for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather;  one 
for  his  wife's,  another  for  his  father's  death,  &c. ;  "to  ask  that  at  God's  hand 
which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hexu::"  How  would  he  have  been 
confounded?  Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were 
well  in  their  wits?  Hcbc  sani  esse  hominis  quis  sanusjuret  Orestes?  Can  all 
the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyne  cure  these  men?  No  sure,  "  ^an  acre  of  helle- 
bore will  not  do  it." 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Seneca's  blind  woman, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  "seek  for  any  cure  of  it,  for  pauci  vident  morbuin 
suum,  omnes  amanL  If  our  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  pos- 
sible to  redress  it;  "and  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a  physician ; 
but  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them :®  Lust  harrows  us 
•  on  the  one  side;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by 

•  Orbl  dat  leges  toras,  tIx  fiunulnm  refi:lt  line  strepftn  doml.  'Qulcqnld  ego  volo  hoc  mlt  mater  mea, 
et  quod  mater  vult,  facit  pater,  f  Ores,  olim  rolte  peons,  nunc  tarn  indomitnm  et  edax  ut  homines  devorent^ 
&€.  Moms  Utop.  lib.  1.  ^  Dirersos  rarito  tribnlt  natora  ftirores.  fDemocrlt.  ep.  prssd.  Hut  d^erantea 
ct  potantei  deprehendet,  hoa  Tomentes,  lUos  Utigantei,  Inaldias  molientes.  soffragantos,  ronena  miscentes,  ia 
smioomm  accnsatloaem  snbscrlbentei,  bos  gloria»  llloa  ambitione,  enpidltate,  mente  captos»  &e.  *  Ad 

Donat.  ep.  2. 1. 1.  O  it  posses  in  specula  sublimt  conttltntns,  &c.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  nup.  Phllol.  in  qua  quid 
aiaguli  nationum  popuU  qnotidianis  motlbna  agitarent,  relueebat.  *  0  Jupiter  continjrat  mihi  anrum  Itsere* 
ditaa,  &e.  Unltos  da,  Jupiter,  aanos  Dementia  quanta  esthominum,  turpissima  voU  diis  insusurrant,  si  quia 
admorerlt  anrean,  contlcescnnt;  et  quod  idre  homines  nolnnt,  Deo  narrant.  Senec.  ep.  10. 1. 1.  %  Flautua 
Jfenech.  non  potest  hsec  res  Uelleborl  Jogere  obtinerier.  ■>  Eoque  gravior  morbus  quo  ignotlor  perlcUtaoti. 
■Qua  lAdunt  ocnlos,  featinaa  demere;  si  quid  est  animum,  differs  curandl  tempus  in  annum.  Hor.  "  SI 
caput,  eras  dolet,  brachium,  &c.,  medlcnm  aeoersimns,  recte  et  honeste,  si  par  etiam  induatria  In  animi 
Borbia  ponaretur.    Joh.  Feleaoa  Jasnlta.  lib.  a.  de  hum.  affee.  morborumque  cura. 
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our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit;  one 
is  melancholy,  another  mad ;  ''and  which  of  ns  all  seeks  for  help,  doth  aclmow- 
ledge  his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  1  As  that  stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle 
because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him;  he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown 
habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks 
with  himself^  Egomei  videor  mild  eanus,  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at 
others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  them  all,  that  *  which  our  fore&thers 
hare  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride 
and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.    Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they 

are  mere  dizzards;  and  as  to  sailors, terrceque  urhesque  recedunt they 

move,  the  land  stands  still,  the  world  hath  much  more  wit,  they  dote  them- 
selves. Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  Italians,  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light 
headed  fellows ;  the  Fi*ench  scofif  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  customs; 
Greeks  have  condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism,  the  world 
as  much  vilifies  them  now;  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
many  of  their  fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ;  Spaniards  laugh  at 
all,  and  all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our 
actions,  carriages,  diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we 'scoff  and 
point  one  at  another,  when  as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  *'  *  and  they  the 
veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most."  A  private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with 
himself^  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected 

as  he  is, *nil  rectuin,  nisi  qaodplacuit  sibi,  dtunt,  that  are  not  so  minded, 

*  {quadque  volurU  homines  se  bene  velle  putant,)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he 
doth :  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam  quisque  sponsam,  mihi  meam,  let 
every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse;  but  his  idone  is  fkir,  suils  amoTy  <&c,,  and 
scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  'will  imitate  none,  hear  none  ^but  himself,  as 
Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocraten,  in  his 
epistle  to  Dionysiua,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in 
€dio  guperfluum  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  hdbet  nee  curat,  that  which  he  hath 
not  himself,  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere 
foppery  in  another:  like  Esop's  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would  have  all 
his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one 
eye;,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind :  (though  t  Scaliger 
scoounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus^  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only 
wise,  others  indifferent,  the  rest  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses. 
Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride 
others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free^  and  spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an 
excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  AUend  optimum  frxii  iiisanid,  to  make  our- 
selves merry  with  other  men's  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself  is  more  faulty 
than  the  rest,  mutato  nomine,  de  tsfabvla  narratu/r,  he  may  take  himself  by  the 
nose  for  a  fool;  and  which  one  calls  ^naodmum  sluUitue  specimen,  to  be 
ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Alarsyas  was 
when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se  deridiculo  haberi,  saith 
^  Apoleius;  'tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as  ^Austin  well 
infers  ''  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  our 
thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upwards."  So  thou  laughest  at  me,  and  I  at  thee, 
both  at  a  third ;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon  us  a;];ain,  '  ffei  mi/ii, 
insanire  me  aiurd,  quum  ipsi  uUrd  insaniarU.    We  accuse  others  of  madness^ 


y  Et  qvotmqnlsqtie  tsraen  est  qtd  contra  tot  pcstes  medlcwn  reqnirat  Tel  sgrotare  se  a^nioscat  f  eballlt 
in,  Ac  £t  nos  taxoen  agroi  esse  negamns.  Incolumes  incdicum  recusant.  Pr»«ens  aetas  siultitiam  prlscis 
CEprobrat.  Bod.  de  affec.  lib.  6.  <i  Senes  pro  staltls  habent  Juvcnes.  Balth.  Cast.  'Clodios  accusat 

Fn»cbo».  *  Omnium  stoltiasinii  qui  auriculas  studios^  tcRunt.    Sat.  Menlp.  ■  Hor.  Epist.  2. 

•  Prosper.         •  Statim  saplunt,  statlm  sciunt,  nemlnero  revercntur,  nemlnem  Imltantnr,  tpsl  sibl  exemplo. 
Piin.  tpUL  lib.  8.    ^NtilU  alter!  sapere  conccdit,  ne  deslpere  yideatur.  Afn*!?-  fOmnls  orbis  peraechio 

a  henim  ad  Ludumiam.     X  ^  Florid.      *  Auinist.  Quails  in  oculis  homlnum  qui  Inversis  pedlbus  ambula^ 
talis  in  ocalla  sapientam  et  an(;cloram  qui  slbl  placet,  aut  col  passlones  domlnantur.  >  Plautus  Menechml. 
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of  foUjy  and  are  the  veriest  dizzards  ourselves.  For  it  is  a  great  sign  and 
property  of  a  fool  (whicli  Eocl.  z.  3,  points  at)  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit 
to  insult,  vilify,  condemn,  censure,  and  call  other  men  fools  {Non  videmus 
manticcB  qwod  a  tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  are  most  faulty; 
teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves :  For  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of 
constancy;  a  profane  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety;  a  dizzard  him- 
self make  a  treatise  of  wisdom;  or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers 
Df  countries^  and  yet  in  *  office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poler  himself.  This 
argues  weakness^  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties*  indiscretion.  ^Peccat 
tUer  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?  "Who  is  the  fool  now?"  Or  else  peradventure 
in  some  places  we  are  all  mad  for  company,  and  so  'tis  not  seen,  Satietas  errojis 
et  dementuB,  pariter  absurdUcUein  et  admiraiionem  toUit,  'Tis  with  us,  as  it  was 
of  old  (in  ■  Tully's  censure  at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Eome,  a  bold,  hair- 
brain^  mad  fellow,  and  so  esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as 
jiad  as  himself:  now  in  such  a  case  there  is  *  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

''mmlmm  Inuniis  paacis  videatnr ;  eo  qaod  I      **  When  all  arc  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest 

Maxima  pan  hominom  morbo  Jactator  eodem.**  |         Who  can  discon  one  mad  man  firom  the  rest  7 " 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of 
madness,  ^  he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a 
vain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming, 
courting,  scribbling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^on  which  he 
dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much :  yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  liast,  thou 
canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere 
in  his  dotage.  Tis  amabUis  insania,  et  Tnentis  gratissimtut  erroTy  so  pleasing, 
so  delicious,  that  he  ^  cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek 
to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary,  sorrow,  sickness,  dis- 
grace, shame,  loss,  madness,  yet  * "  an  angry  man  will  prefer  vengeance,  a 
lascivious  his  whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before  his  welfare." 
Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man,  of  his  irregular  course, 
wean  him  from  it  a  little,  pol  me  ocddistis  amiciy  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
nndone  him,  and  as  'a  ''dog  to  his  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again;  no  pe> 
suasion  will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

**  Clamea  Ilc^  et  mare  coelo 
CoDfbndas,  sordo  narra8,**t 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  'Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  "  those  swinish  men,**  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  ho  will  be 
a  hog  still;  bray  him  in  a  mortar,  he  will  bo  the  sama  If  he  be  in  an  heresy, 
or  some  perverse  opinion,  settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Fapists  are,  convince 
his  understanding,  show  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  fopperies  of  that 
sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  ^  he  will  err 
still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  he  said  ^si  in  Iwc  erro,  libenter 
erro,  nee  hunc  errorem  auferri  mUd  volo;  I  will  do  &s  I  have  done,  as  my 
predecessors  have  done,  ^  and  as  my  friends  now  do :  I  will  dote  for  company. 
Say  now,  are  these  men  '  mad  or  no,  ^ Metis  age  respo7ide?  are  they  ridicidous? 
cedo  quemvis  arbitrumy  are  they  sanoe  mentis,  sober,  wise,  and  discreet )  have 
they  common  sense? ''lUer  est  insanior  horumJ  I  am  of  Democritus' 


*  Qoremor  of  Asnlch  by  Caaar's  appointment,    r  Nnnc  sanitatia  patrocinium  est  inianienUnm  turba.  Sen. 

•  Pro  Roseio  Amerino,  et  quod  inter  omnea  constat  Insanlssimus,  nisi  inter  eos,  qui  ipsl  quoque  insaniunt. 

•  Necesse  est  cum  liisanientibos  ftirere,  nisi  solus  relinqaeris.  Petronius.  >>  Quoniam  non  est  genus  unum 
■tnltitisB  qua  me  insanire  putas.     *  Stultum  me  fateor,  liceat  concedero  Tcrrnn,  Atque  etiam  Insanum.  Uor. 

•  Odi  nee  possum  cnplens  nee  esse  quod  odi.  Orid.  Erroro  grato  libenter  omnes  Insanimns.  •  Amator 
fi«ktni.am  Tlt»  praroonlt,  iracundus  Tindietam;  ftar  pnedara,  parasitus  gulam,  anibitiosas  honored  arama 
ftpes,  &c.^  odimus  hac  et  accersimns.  Cardui.  1.  2.  de  conso.  'Pror.  xxvt.  11.  f  AlthouA:h  you  call 
out,  and  confound  the  sea  and  slty,  you  still  address  a  deaf  man.  s  Plutarch.  Gryllo.  suilli  homines  «lo 
Clem.  Alex.  ro.  ^Non  persuadebis,  etiamsl  porauascris.  iTully.  ^  Malo  cum  illis  Instnirc, 
onam  cum  alits  bene  sentire.  *  Qui  inter  hos  enutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quim  qui  in  ccdJaA 
Mn«  olere.    Patron.          "  Pentus.          •  Hor.  2.  lor.  which  of  these  is  the  more  mad. 
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opinion  for  my  part,  I  bold  them  worthy  to  be  laughed  at;  a  company  of 
brain-sick  dizzards,  as  mad  as  *  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  they  may  go  "  ride 
tho  ass^**  and  aD  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrse,  in  the  '*  ship  of  fools'*  for  com* 
pany  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which  I  say  otherwise 
than  thoa^  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or  swear,  I  think  you  will  believe 
me  without  an  oath ;  say  at  a  word,  are  they  fools  ?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though 
you  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen  yourselves,  and  I  as  mad  to  a^  the  ques- 
tion; for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury? 

<*4  Justnm  ab  lojottis  petere  InslplentU  est. 

ru  ittnd  to  your  cenfure  yet,  what  think  yon  ?" 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  families, 
were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in  particular, 
and  that  which  I  have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I 
will  particularly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  tes- 
timonies, illustrations,  and  that  in  brief.  ^Nunc  accipe  qua/re  desipiarU  amnes 
aque  ac  iu,  Mj  first  argument  is  bon'owed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  dra^n 
out  of  bis  sententious  quiver,  Pro.  iii.  7,  "  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.** 
And  xxvi  12,  *' Scest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit)  more  hope  is  of 
a  fool  than  of  him.'*  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  chap.  v.  21, 
''that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.**  For  hence 
we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  ofience,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that 
think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly. 
Many  men  (saith  '  Seneca)  '^  had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not 
had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already,  even 
before  they  had  gone  half  way,"  too  forward,  too  ripe,  prceproperi,  too  quick 
and  ready,  *  did  prvdentes,  did  pii,  did  marili,  did  patres,  did  ectcerdoteg,  did 
omnes  offidi  capaces  el  airiod,  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  themselves,  and 
that  marred  all;  of  their  worth,  valour,  skill, art,  learning,  judgment,  eloquence, 
their  good  parts;  all  their  geese  arc  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to 
be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise  men,  now 
you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools.  Thales  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the 
fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle  commanded  to  be  * ''  given  to  the  wisest,  to 
Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,"  &c.  If  such  a  thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight 
ioT  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did  for  the  golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise :  we  have 
women  politicians,  children  metaphysicians;  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a 
drcle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  interpret 
Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  world,  new  logic,  new 
Philosophy,  &o,  Nostra  utiqtie  regio,  saith  "  Petronius,  "  our  country  is  so 
fall  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  god  than  a  man 
amongst  ns,"  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves^  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony 
of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which 
though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated 
(and  by  Plato's  good  leave,  I  may  do  it,  ^ i^  rl  uaxit  fnBh  »,Ut  Bxiwru^  "Fools 
(saitb  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,"  &c.  PsaL  cviL  17.  Hence 
Huscnlus  infers  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Bom.  ii. 
'^  Tribnlation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil;"  but  all 
do  eviL  And  Isaiah,  Ixv.  14,  ''My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  ^  ye  shall 
cry  ibr  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind."  'Tis  ratified  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  philosophers.     "  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but 


'TiiMfiiini  ezagitwt  pnerl,  Innnptcqae  pnelUs.  4  Plautoa.  '  Hor.  1.  2.  lat.  2.    Snperbam 

jy^iyiMiMi  pUoiiiB  Tocat.  7.  epist.  21.  qnod  aemel  dix!,  flsnm  ratumque  sit.       ■  Muttl  sapicntes  proculdubio 
fBiscofL  si  M  non  pntSnent  ad  saplentia  tammnm  penreniase.  « Idem.  *  Plutarchtia  Solons. 

Dear  adpisutlori.  **  Tam  pnesentibna  plena  est  numlnilms,  ut  fitcUiHS  poacis  deom  qoioi  homlaMB 

*  Pakhnua  bit  dicera  non  nocet.         *  UalefiMton. 
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folly  and  madness.  ^  Prohus  quia  nobiscum  vivit  ?  Shew  me  an  honest  man. 
Nemo  malus  qui  non  sttdtus,  'tis  Fabius'  aphorism  to  the  same  end.  If  none 
honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so  accoanted:  for 
who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qui  iter  adomat  in  occtdenterrif  quum  pro- 
peraret  in  ojientem  f  that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  east  ?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  *  Musculus)  "that  prefers 
momentary  pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master's  goods  in  his  absence, 
forthwith  to  be  condemned  for  it?''  Nequicquam  sapit  qui  sibi  non  aapii, 
who  will  say  that  a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the 
temperature  of  his  body?  Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would 
willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  con- 
tinue it?  ^Theodoret,  out  of  Flotinus  the  Flatonist,  ''holds  it  a  ridiculous 
thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that  which  is  offensive  to 
God,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  liim :  and  when  he  voluntarily 
neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think  to  be  delivered 
by  another:"  who  will  say  these  men  are  wise? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent,  ^  all  men  are  carried 
away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  <kc. ;  they  generally  hate  those 
virtues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore 
more  tlian  melancholy,  quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chry- 
sostom  contends;  ''or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,"  as  "Philo  Judeua 
concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  "  of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  with  passions^ 
or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind."  "  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow,"  there 
*  Lactantius  stiffly  maintains,  "  wisdom  cannot  dwelL 

*  qnl  cnplet,  raetnet  qnoqne  porn^ 

Qui  metaons  viviti  liber  mihi  non  erit  uuquam.*  **  * 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is  any  the  least 
pertlirbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  "  What  more  ridiculous,"  as  •Lac- 
tantius urges,  "  than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,"  threatened 
the  Mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free  from  passion? 
'Mortalis  nemo  est  quern  non  altingat  dolor ^  morbusvey  as  'Tully  determines  out 
of  an  old  poem,  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an 
inseparable  companion  from  melancholy.  ^  Ohrysostom  pleads  farther  yet, 
that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupified,  and  void  of  common 
sense:  "For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest 
like  an  ass,  neighest  like  a  horse  after  women,  ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull, 
ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  lilce  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a  wolf,  as  subtle  as  a 
fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say  thou  art  a  man,  that  hast  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  beast?  How  shall  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man  ?  by  thy  shape  ? 
That  affrights  me  more,  when  I  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man." 

'Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  majnificam  vocem,  an  heroical  speech,  ''A  fool 
still  begins  to  live,"  and  accounts  it  a  lilthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay 
new  foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels,  another 
builds;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  fax  out  as 


7  Who  can  find  a  Mthftil  man  ?  Pror.  xx.  6.  ■  In  Psal*  zlix.  Qnl  momentanea  lempltemliy  q«l  dlls. 
lAdat  hcrl  absentia  bona,  mox  in  Jns  vocandus  et  damnandoa.  *Pcrquuin  ridicalum  est  homines  ex  animl 
aententiaviverc,  et  quse  diis  ingi-ata  sunt  exequi,  et  tamen  k  solis  dlis  veile  salTos  fieri,  quum  propria  salntis 
cnram  abjecerint.  Theod.  c.  6.  de  nrorid.  lib.  de  curat,  grsec  affect.  ^  Sapiens  sibt  qui  iinperioaua,  &c. 
Hor.  3.  ser.  7.  *  Conclns.  lib.  do  vie.  offer,  certnra  est  aoimi  inorbis  laborantes  pro  mortnis  eenscndos. 

*  Lib.  de  snp.    Ubi  timor  adest,  sapientia  adesse  nequit.  *  He  who  is  dmiroua,  is  also  fearful,  and  ho 

▼ho  lives  in  fear  never  can  be  tree,  ■  Quid  Insanius  Xerxe  Hellespontum  verberante  ?  &c.  '  Ecci.  xxl.  12. 
Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no  understandinff.  Prov.  xil.  16.  An  angry  man  is  a  fool.  tS  Tusc.  li^uria 
tn  saplentcm  non  cadit.  *■  Uom.  6.  in  'i  Epist.  ad.  Cor.  Ilomincm  te  agnoscere  neqneo,  cum  tanqnaia 

aainus  recalcitrcs,  la^civia.^  ut  taurus,  hinniaa  ut  equua  post  mulicrcs,  ut  ursus  ventrl  indulgeas,  quum  rnplaa 
ut  lupu-s  &c.,  at,  inquis,  furmam  hominis  habeo,  Id  magis  terret,  quum  ferara  huoiana  specie  viderv  me  putom. 
>  Epist.  lib.  2.  13.  iStultus  Bumper  incipifi  viveni,  fosda  hominum  levitas,  nova  quutidie  fUndamenta  vita 
poaare^  novas  apes,  Hcq, 
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the  rest;   0  deynentem  aenectiUem,  Tally  oxcloima.     Therefore  young,  old. 
middle  age;,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote. 

*  ^neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find 
a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that  he  cannot  find :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks 
that,  which  being  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good :  he  is  a  fool,  that 
having  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journey's  end,  takes  that  which  is 
worst.  If  so,  methinks  most  men  are  fools;  examine  their  courses,  and  you 
shall  soon  perceive  what  dizzards  and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  aflemoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordi- 
narily delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis 
the  poet  determines  in  Athenaus,  eecunda  gratiis,  Iioris  et  Dyonisio:  the 
second  makes  merry^  the  third  for  pleasure,  qxiarta  ad  insaniam,  the  fourth 
makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what  a  catalogue  of  mad  men 
shall  we  have?  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times  four?  Norvne aupra 
oranera  farorem^  supra  omnern  insaniam  reddunt  insanissimoe  ?  I  am  of  his 
opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  ^Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was 
sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Ildo  Fatrid  (saitli 
Hippocrates)  oh  riaum/urere  et  inscmire  dicurUj  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad 
because  he  laughs;  'and  therefore  "he  desires  him  to  advise  all  his  friends 
at  Hhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad.*'  Had  those 
Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  "'fleering  and  grinning 
there  is  in  this  age^  they  would  certainly  have  concluded,  we  had  been  all  out 
of  our  wit^ 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  fceOx  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and  happy,  are 
reciprocal  terms,  bonits  idemque  sapiens  Honesttu.  'Tis  "Tully's  paradox, 
*  wise  men  are  firee^  but  fools  are  slaves^"  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according 
to  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves:  who  hath  this  liberty?  who  is  free? 


-*  "  uplcns  Bf  blqne  linperiosn«» 


Qnem  noqae  pauperis,  ncque  mons  neqne  Tlneola  teiren^ 
Uespoosare  cupidinibus,  contemncre  honores 
Forti%  et  in  Mipso  totus  teres  atque  rotandus.** 

*  He  Is  wise  that  can  conAnand  bis  own  will. 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still,  i 

Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  A'ight, 
Checks  his  desire^  scorns  honours,  Just  and  right* 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  If  no  where,  then  i  diametro,  we  are 
all  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.     Nemo  malusfodix.     But  no  man  is  happy  in 

this  life,  none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise.     "^Rari  quippe  boni For  one 

virtue  you  shaU  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party;  pauA  Prmnethei,  mxdti 
EpimeiheL  We  may  peradventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others 
for  &voar,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c,  and 
describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xenophon 
Gyms^  CastHio  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament,  an  aristocracy  is  described  by 
politicians.     But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

*  V!r  boavs  et  sapiens,  qnalem  vix  repperit  unam     1     *  A  wise,  a  Kood  man  In  a  million, 
XUliboa  d  mnltts  hominnm  consoltus  Apollo."        |       Apollo  consulted  could  scai*ce  find  oaa." 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds,  Maximum  mtraculum 
homo  sapiens,  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder :  miUti  Thirsigeri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king 
Daiius^  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep 

*  Os  corlal.  miser.  Stnltns,  qui  qnierit  qnod  npqnlt  Inrenire,  stnltus  qni  qnaerlt  quod  nocet  Inrentum, 
■tnl«o9  qnl  cvn  plnres  habet  callcs,  dcteriorem  delif:it.  Mihi  videntur  omnes  dcUn,  amentes,  &e.  ^  £p. 
I>aiTiageto.  >  AmicUi  nostris  Khodl  dictto,  ne  nimium  lidcant,  aut  nimium  tristes  sint.  »  Vtr  multum 
TteuTn  poteria  eogn»icere  siiiltum.  Offlc.  3.  c.  9.  "  Saolentes  Uberl,  stulti  servi,  libertas  est  potestas  &c. 
•  ii«r.  2.  ser.  7.       f  Juren.  **  Good  people  are  scarce." 
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Hoiner*8  works,  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  •Scaliger 
upbraids  Homer's  muse,  Nutricem  insarue  sapiefiiuE,  a  nursery  of  madness, 
"impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing.  Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gil- 
bertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all  posterity  admire  Lucian's  luxuriant 
wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the 
muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified,  is  by  Lactantius 
and  Thcodoret  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch  extols  Seneca's  wit  beyond 
all  the  Greeks,  ntdli  secunduSf  yet  ^Seneca  saith  of  himself  ''when  I  would 
solace  myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I  have  him." 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve  super-eminent, 
acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wisdom:  Archimedes,  Galen, 
Vitruvius,  Architas  Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra, 
Alkindus  the  Mathematician,  both  Arabians,  with  others.  But  his  triumviri 
terra/njum  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptolomaeus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger 
exercitat,  224,  scof&  at  this  censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters  and 
mechanicians,  he  makes  Galen  fimbriam  Ilippocratia,  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates : 
and  the  said  'Cardan  himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates 
for  tediousness,  obscurity,  cod  fusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere 
idiots,  infants  in  phpic  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset 
the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessit  huinani  ingeiiii,  and  yet  *Lod.  Yives 
calls  them  nugas  Suisseticaa:  and  Cardan,  opposite  to  himself  in  another 
place,  contemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^Majoresque 
nostros  ad  presentee  coUatoe  juet^  pueroa  appeUari.  In  conclusion,  the  said 
^Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
^but  only  prophets  and  apostles;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 
befora  We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause :  but 
hear  Saint  ^Bernard,  qucmtd  magis/oras  ee  sapienSf  tanto  magia  intue  stuUus 
efficeris,  d;c,  in  omnibus  es  prudens,  circa  teipaum  insipiens:  the  more  wise 
thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thyself  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is 
some  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunken- 
ness in  the  saints  of  God  themselves;  sanctam  insaniam  Bernard  calls  it 
(though  not  as  blaspheming  '  Yorstius,  would  infer  it  as  a  passion  incident  to 
God  himself,  but),  &imiliar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor. ''  he  was  a 
fool,"  <bc  and  Kom.  ix.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for  thenx. 
Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is  elevated 
and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  poets  deci- 
phered by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet,  ^insanire 
liubet,  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrieiatem  se  quisque  paret,  let*s  all  be  mad  and 
'drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and  go  beyond  our  commission,  we  reel 
to  the  opposite  part,  *  we  are  not  capable  of  it,  ^and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks, 
Vos  Graci  semper  pueri,  vos  BritaTmi,  GaUif  Germani,  ItoM,  dec  you  are  a 
company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  d  partihus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you  shall 
find  no  other  issue,  the  parts  shall  bo  sufficiently  dilated  in  this  following^ 
Preface.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.  Every 
multitude  is  mad,  ^heUua  midtorum  capUum,  (a  many-headed  beast,)  precipi- 
tate and  rash  without  judgment,  stvltum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  *^Itoger 
Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle,  Vvlgus  dimdi  in  oppositum  contra  sapientes, 

•  HTpocrit  p  Ut  mnller  aallca  nalUas  pndeni.         «  Eplst.  83.  Qaando  fatno  delaetarl  volo^  bod  9tt 

longe  qniBrendmi,  me  video.       '  Primo  coDtradlcentiam.       •  Lib.  de  eansis  eorrapt  artiuui.        *  Actlona 
ad  Rubtll.  in  Seal.  fol.  1226.  »  Lib.  1.  de  sap.  *  Vide  miser  homo,  quia  totom  est  raDttas,  totom 

atttltina,  totnm  demeatia,  qitfcquid  facls  in  hoc  mando,  pneCcr  hoc  solum  qaod  propter  Denm  feels.  8er. 
do  miser,  horn.  ^In  2  Platonis  dial.  1.  dejosto.  «  Dam  iram  et  odlnm  in  Deo  revera  ponlt. 

9  Virg.  i.  Eol.  3.  'Ps.  inebriabantar  ab  ubcrUte  dom&s.         •  In  Psal.  eir.  Austin.  ^In  Platonla 

Tim.  sacerdos  JEgyptios.  •  Hor.  rulgus  insanum.        ^  Patct  ea  dlvlslo  probabiMs,  &e.  ex.  Arlst  Tm, 

Ilk  1.  c  8.  Bog.  Bae.  fipist  de  secret,  art.  et  nat.  c.  &  noa  est  Judldnm  In  vulgo. 
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quodvulgo  videtur  verumj/cdsum  est;  that  which  tho  commonalty  accounfs 
true,  is  most  part  £edse,  they  are  still  opposite  to  wise  men,  but  all  the  wc»:ld 
is  of  this  humour  (ytdgus),  and  thou  thyself  art  de  tmlgo,  one  of  the  commonalty; 
and  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest;  and  therefore,  as  Fhocion  concludes, 
to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Begin  then 
where  yon  wiU,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  whole  pack,  wink 
and  choose^  you  shall  find  them  aU  alike,  '*  never  a  barrel  better  herring.'' 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  planet,  move? 
and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Keplerus, 
Origanus^  and  others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that 
the  moon  is  inhabited :  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we  also 
giddy,  vertiginous  and  lunatic  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night :  if  you  should  hear  the 
rest, 

-  Ante  dlcmdiMO  component  TttperOlympo:"      I     "  Through  snch  a  trdncf  words  If  I. hotddniiij. 
Ajnc  u«sia  uw»v  wiupuuw»  w »^ct  wj  uipw  j       ^^  ^^  wooW  sooncT  than  the  tele  ho  done : ' 

bat  according  to  my  promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy 
extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegetab  and  sensibles.  I  speak 
not  of  those  creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and 
such  like  minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress^  &c.  and  hellebore  itself,  of 
which  *Agrippa  treats,  fishes,  birds>  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c., 
owls,  batsy  nightbirds,  but  that  artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  aU. 
Bemove  a  plants  it  will  pine  away,  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees, 
as  yoa  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  husbandry,  that  antipathy  betwixt 
the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oiL  Put  a  bird  in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for 
sullenness,  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  companions  from 
him,  and  see  what  e£fect  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not  these  common 
passion?  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &a  Of  all  other,  dogs  are  most 
sabject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and 
through  violence  of  melancholy  run  mad ;  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs 
that  have  died  for  grie^  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they 
are  common  in  every  'author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subjefct  to 
this  disease,  as  '  Boterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large.  ''  As  in  human 
bodies  (saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  from  humours,  so  there 
be  many  diseases  in  a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  firom 
'several  distempers,'*  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  particular  symptoms. 
For  where  you  shall  see  the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious^ 
peaceable  and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ^  and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity 
and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled,  many  fair  built  and  populous  cities,  ubi 
umIUb  nitenty  as  old '  Cato  said,  the  people  are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  ubi  bene, 
leateque  vivunt,  which  our  politicians  make  the  chief  end  of  a  commonwealth; 
and  which  ^  Aristotle  Folit,  lib,  3,  cap,  4,  calls  Gommime  bonu/m^  Pdybiue 
Uh.  6,  opUibilem  et  sdectvm  stcUttmf  that  country  is  free  from  melancholy ;  as 
it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discon- 
tents^ common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues, 
wara^  rebellions,  seditions^  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the 
land  lie  untilled,  waste,  full  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts;,  &c,  cities  decayed,  base 


•Deoecolt  Fhfloaoph.  1. 1.  e25etl9.  cjnid.  1.  Lib.  10.  eep.  4.  '  See  Lipslos  eplet.  sDe 

yeUtl*  Qfautrtnm  Ub.  1.  cap.  4.  Ut  in  humanls  corporlboa  rariie  aecldnnt  mutatloncs  eorporie,  anfmlqno,  sio 
la  TcinibQca,  &c.  i^Ubi  tcrcb  phllosophaatar,  Plato.  'Lib.  de  re  nut.  ^  Vel  pabllcam  atilitatem : 
aaios  pabUea  aaprems  lex  eeto.    Beata  elTitas  non  obi  pand  beati,  eed  tota  dvltaa  beata.    Plato  quarto  da 
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and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated,  the  peoplo  squalid,  ngh,  uncivil ;  that 
kingdom,  tliat  country,  must  needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick 
body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

Now  that  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first 
removed,  which  commonly  proceed  from  their  own  default,  or  some  accidental 
inconvenience  :  as  to  be  situated  in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north,  sterile,  in  a 
barren  place,  as  the  desert  of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia^  places  void  of  waters, 
&s  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  AlexandreUa, 
Bantam,  Fisa,  Burazzo,  iS,  John  de  UUoa,  &c.,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea*s  con- 
tinual inundations,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low  Countries  and  elsewhere, 
or  near  some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podoliaus  to  Tartars, 
or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and  by  reason  of 
hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left  desolata  So  are  cities,  by  reason '  of  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  inundations,  "wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  the 
6ea*s  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusium 
in  Italy,  Rye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea's 
fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable 
charge.  But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves, 
as  first  when  religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or  altered, 
where  they  do  not  fear  God,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism, 
sacrilege,  simony,  &c.,  and  all  such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  coun- 
try  cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he 
said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.  "  Cyprian  Echovius,  a  Spanish 
chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain,  commends  '*  Borcino,  in  which 
there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich,  and  in  good  estate,  and 
he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than  their  neighbours  :'* 
why  was  Israel  so  often  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity,  &c.,  but 
for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God  s  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one  Achan'a 
fault?  And  what  shall  we  expect  that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achans, 
church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that 
neglect  divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body  politic;  alteratiou 
of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c., 
observed  by  *  Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  d^  I  will  only  point 
at  some  of  the  chiefest.  ^  ImpotenHa  gvbemandi,  ataada,  confusion,  ill-govern- 
ment, which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothful,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash, 
or  tyrannizing  magistrates,  when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful, 
partial,  indiscreet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads^  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage 
such  offices :  ^many  noble  cities  and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are 
desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  under  such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must 
needs  be  disaflected,  as  at  this  day  those  goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  &c 
groan  under  the  burden  of  a  Turkish  government ;  and  those  vast  kingdoms 
of  Muscovia,  Russia^  'under  a  tyrannizing  duke.  Who  ever  heard  of  more 
civil  and  rich  ])opulou8  countries  than  those  of  *^  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  abound- 
ing with  all '  wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power,  splendour  and 
magnificence  ?  '^  and  that  miracle  of  countries,  *  the  Holy  Land,  that  in  so 
Bmail  a  compass  of  ground  could  maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so 
maoy  fighting  men  ?  Egypt  another  paradise,  now  bai*barous  and  desert,  and 

*  lUnhia  T*  mfsenc  nf mlnm  rlcfns  Cremonm.  ■  Interdnm  \  AsrU,  at  ollni  Manrltan!*,  &e.  *  DeHdIfe 
Biapanln  anno  IGCI4.  N>mo  mains,  nemo  pauper,  optlmiu  quisque  atque  ditlasimiu.  Pie sancteque  virebdnt^ 
inuitcaqaa  cum  vcoeratione  et  timore,  divino  caltui,  sacrtitqae  rebaa  incnmbcbant.  *PoIlt.  1.  6.  c.  3» 

vBoterua  PoUt.  lib.  1.  e.  I.  Cum  nempe  princeps  rcnim  (irerendarnm  Imperltus,  legnls,  oscitans,  niiqa« 
niineiia  Imnieinor,  ant  fotuni  est.  «  Non  vif^et  respublica  cvi^wk  caput  Intinnatur.  SaHsba^!cnsi^  c.  22. 
'  See  Dr.  Fletcher  s  relation,  and  Alexander  Gagnlnus*  history.  •  Abundana  omnl  divitiarutn  affluentta 
Ineolaram  ovultitadine  splendure  ac  potentia.  >^ot  above  200  miles  iu  length,  60  in  br^adtli,  accordins 
to  Adrlcomius. 
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almost  waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  i7UoleraInU 
servUtUis  jugo  premUur  C^one  saith)  not  only  fire  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed 
ipse  spirUus  ab  insolentissimi  victoria  pendet  ntUUj  such  is  their  slavery,  their 
Uvea  and  souls  depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  command.  A  tyrant  that 
spoils  all  wheresoever  he  comes,  insomuch  that  an  '  historian  complains,  "  if 
an  old  inhabitant  should  now  ^  them,  he  would  not  know  them,  if  a  traveller, 
or  stranger,  it  would  grieve  Hf  heart  to  behold  them."  Whereas  ^  Aristotla 
notes,  NovcR  exactiones,  nova  onera  imposila,  new  burdens  and  exactions  daily 
come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so  grievous,  ut  viH 
uxores,  patres  Jilioa  prostUnerent  ut  exadorihua  e  questu,  dec,  they  must  needs 
be  discontent,  hinc  civitatum  gemilua  et  ploratua,  as  "  Tully  holds,  hence  come 
those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  ''  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and  des- 
perate subjects,  as  'Hippolitus  adds;  and  ^as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours 
observed  not  long  since,  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  tho 
people  lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and 
manifest  complainings  in  that  kind.  *'  That  the  state  was  like  a  sick  body 
which  had  lately  taken  physic,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and 
weakened  so  much  by  purging,  that  nothing  was  lefb  but  melancholy. 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites, 
epicures^  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew :  Quid  hypocriaifragUiua?  what  so  brittle 
and  unsure  9  what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  raging 
lusts,  on  their  subjects'  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  That  they  should 
facmn  prtjaferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  virtuous  actions,  are  the  ringleaders  often- 
times of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries 
are  plagued,  ''  **  and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by 
conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius,  junior,  Hello- 
gabalns^  Periander,  Plsistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates,  Childericus,  Appius 
dandios,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,"  <S:c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  &ctious,  ambitious, 
emulatora^  they  tear  a  commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Ch/dfa  and  Gib^ 
Unea  disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  ^  and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to 
death;  our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the 
Biiseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt, 
*  covetous,  avaritica  inandpia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes :  qiii 
prweat  prodeat,  et  qui  pecudibua  prceeat,  debet  eorum  tUilitati  inaervire:  or  such 
as  prefer  their  private  before  the  public  good.  For  as  'he  said  long  since,  rea 
privaUB  pvJblicia  aemper  ojficere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant, 
empirics  in  policy,  vbi  deeat /acultaa  'virtua  {Ariatotpol.  5,  cap.  8,)  et  acientiay 
wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth-right,  favour,  or  for  their 
wealth  and  titles;  there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  ^a  great  defect:  because  as 
an  '  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  always  fit.  ''  Of  an  infinite 
number,  few  noble  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer  good,  and  ot  that 
small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned,  wise^ 
discreet^  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn  to 
the  oonfnaiou  of  a  state.*' 


AmmauL        *  SabelUcns.    Si  qnU  ineola  retiu,  non  ain^osceret,  si  qals  peregrlnna,  ingemts. 
f  PoUt  1.  6.  e.  6.    Cradelltu  prlnclpum,  Impanitas  iceienim,  viotatlo  leguin,  peculatus  peconia 
yntiifapaa^  ete.  ■  Epist.  •  De  incrom.  orb.  cap.  ZO.  subditi  mlseri,  rebellea,  <l23perati,  &c. 

•R.  Dwllnjcton.  1596.  eondaBio  llbrl.  •  Boterus  1.  9.  c  4.  Polit.  Quo  fit  at  aat  rebns  desperatit  exalent, 
act  cnojixratione  flabditormn  crttdeliasline  tandem  traddeator.  ^  MncaU  odlis  ct  caxlibos  ezhaustl,  &c. 
•Lacrm  «x  vuAln,  loeleratlsqae  causia.  'Salliut.  *  For  most  part  we  mistake  the  name  of  Politi- 

dajn»  acootinting  rach  as  read  Machlarel  and  Tacltns,  great  statesmen,  tbat  can  dispute  of  political 
ptgctycik  sapplaot  and  orerthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  honours,  dissemble;  Imt  what  is 
fids  to^e  bene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  Commonwealth !  ^  Imperiam  suapte  sponte  corruit.  >  Apul. 
Prim.  Flor.  £z  innomerabilibiu^  panel  Senatores  geaere  nobiloa  d  consularibns  paaci  boni,  d  bonis  adiiuo 
trsdltL 
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For  as  the  '^ Princes  are,  so  are  the  people;  Qualia  Hex,  talis  grex:  and 
which  '  Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  gta  JfacedonicB  regem  crudity  omnea 
eliam  aubditos  erudit,  he  that  teaches  the  king  of  Macedon,  teaches  all  his 
subjects,  is  a  tnie  saying  still. 

**  For  Princes  aro  the  sUas^  the  echool,  the  book. 
Where  sntjDCts'  e/es  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.** 

**  Velodns  et  ditlas  nos 

Comxmpnnt  Tltiorom  exempla  domeatica,  magnlt 
Com  sabeant  anlmos  anctoribos.'* ■  * 

Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane^ 
irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illiterate, 
BO  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifts,  prone  to  lust,  drunkards, 
and  therefore  poor  and  needy  (4  »•»»«  vraa-iy  I^vmh  Ka2  «««w?yi*»,  for  poverty 
begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel, 
discontent  still,  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts, 
treasons,  murders,  iimovatious,  in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  FroJUgatcs 
famm  ac  vitce.  It  was  an  old  "  politician's  aphorism,  ^  They  that  are  poor 
and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  government,  wish  for  a 
new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsy  turvy."  When  Catiline  rebelled  in 
Borne,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they  were  his 
familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  in  all 
ages,  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many 
discords,  many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is 
a  manifest  sign  of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  **  Plato  long  since  main- 
tained :  for  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for 
themselves,  and  that  body  politic  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A 
general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an  insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many 
of  them :  *' which  are  now  multiplied  (saith  Mat.  Geraldus,  '^a  lawyer  himself) 
as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  country,  and  lor 
the  most  part  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men.  '  Cru- 
menimvlga  natio,  ic,  A  purse-milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned 
vultures,  ^  qui  ex  injuria  vivent  et  sanguine  civiumy  thieves  and  seminaries  of 
discord;  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  highway  side,  av/ri  acdpitres,  auH  exte^ 
rebronidea,  pecuniarum  hamiolcB,  quadruplatores,  curies  Jho/rpoigcmeSyfori  tinti- 
nabula,  manstra  ho7ninum,  mangones,  o&c,  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious 
harpies,  scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  pettifoggers, 
'rabulas/orenses,  love  and  honour  in  the  meantime  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
lawyers,  that  are  so  many 'oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  commonwealtL) 
Without  art^  without  judgment,  that  do  more  harm,  as  *  Livy  said,  quam 
heUa  extemay  fameSy  morbivey  than  sickness,  wars^  hunger,  diseases;  ''and 
cause  a  most  incredible  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,"  saith  "  Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris,  as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  long, 
imtil  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit;  no 
counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  prejnulseris,  he  must 
be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  an  mute  as  a  fi»h,  better  open  an  oyster  without  a 
knifa    Experto  crede  (saith  '  Salisburiensis)  in  inanus  eorum  millies  incidi,  et 

^  Non  solntn  yitia  condplont  Ipsl  prlndpen,  scd  ctiara  Inftindnnt  in  ciTltatem,  plusque  exemplo  qaam 
pcccato  nocent.    Cic.  1.  de  legibos.  >  ]:]ilst.  ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.  Paupertus  scditioncm  gigfnit  et 

makticium,  ^Vrist.  I'ol.  2.  c.  7.  *  Vicious  domestic  examples  operate  more  quickly  o{K)n  as  xviicn 

Busf^ested  to  our  minds  by  iiicli  anthorltles.  ".Sallust.  Semper  in  civituto  qtiibub  opcii  iiullse  »unt, 

liunis  invident,  retcra  oderc,  nova  exoptant,  odlo  raamm  rcrnm  routari  omnia  pctmit.  ■>  Du  Iciribni. 

prortiKJitM  in  rcpub.  diaciplln:i3  est  indicium  Jurisi>critoruni  numerus,  ct  medicorum  copla.  •  In  proef.  Rtud. 
juris.  Jlultlpllcantur  nunc  \p  ♦irria  ut  iocastffi  non  patriae  parcntea,  sed  pcstes,  pesslml  homines,  majore  ex 
parte  supcrciUoM,  contcntirnf,  &c.,  licitum  latroclniura  excrcent.  p  Dousa  epid.  loqulolcia  tnrba,  vulture 
tD^-atl.         sBarc.  Ar.-xcn.  'Jurisconsulti  domusoraculum  clvltatis.    Tully.      '  'Lib.  J.         *LiL.  3. 

■  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Galloraoi«  Ineredibilam  reipub.  pemiriem  afferunt,  >  Tolycrat.  lib. 
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Charon  imanUis,  qui  nttUi pepercit  tmquam^  his  longi  cletnentior  est;  ''I  speak 
out  of  experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them,  and  Charon 
himself  is  more  gentle  than  they;  ^he  is  contented  with  his  single  pay,  but 
thej  mtdtiplj  still,  they  are  never  satisfied,**  besides  they  have  {lamnificaa 
UnguaSj  as  he  terms  it,  nisifanibus  argenteis  vincias,  they  must  be  fed  to  say 
nothing,  and  *get  more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best. 
They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he 
follows  it^  ""K>f  all  injustice  there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which 
when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men.**  They  take  upon  them 
to  be  peacemakers,  et  /overs  causas  humilium,  to  help  them  to  their  right, 
patrocinarUur  affUctis,  *  but  all  is  for  their  own  good,  lU  loculos  pleniorum 
exhauriant,  they  plead  for  poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are  but  as  a  stale  to  catch 
otber&  If  there  be  no  jar,  ^  they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the  law  itself  find 
still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so  long, 
kistra  aliquot,  I  know  not  how  many  years  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
when  'tis  judged  and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as 
fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  some  times,  as  it  was  at  first;  and  so 
they  prolong  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriched  themselves,  and  beggared 
their  clients.  And,  as  *  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates'  scholars,  we  may 
justly  tax  our  wrangling  lawyers,  they  do  consenescere  in  litibus,  are  so  litigious 
and  busy  here  on  earth,  that  I  think  they  will  plead  their  client's  causes  here- 
after^ some  of  them  in  hell.  '  Simlerus  complains  amongst  the  Suissers  of  the 
advocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should  make  an  end,  they  began  con- 
troversies, and  "  protract  their  causes  many  years,  persuading  them  their  title 
is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they  have  spent  more  in 
seeking  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery.*'  So  that 
he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  *  holds  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  or  as  a  sheep 
in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 
if  he  surcease  his  suit  he  loseth  all ; '  what  difiference  ?  They  had  wont  hereto- 
fore, saith  Austin,  to  end  matters^  per  communes  arbitros;  and  so  in  Switzer- 
land (we  are  informed  by  '  Simlerus),  '^they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or 
daysmen  in  every  town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man, 
and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well, 
and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means.  At  ^Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither 
lawyers  nor  advocates ;  but  if  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both 
parties  plaintift  and  defendant  come  to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge,  ''and  at 
once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and 
ended."  Our  forefathers,  as  *a  worthy  chorographer  of  ours  observes,  had 
wont  paucuUs  crucuUs  aureiSj  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse, 
make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And  such  was  the  candour  and  integrity 
of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  often  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor, 
was  implicit^  contained  in  some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts;  like  that  scede  or 
SytcUa  Laoonica,  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  ^  TuUy  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit,: 
ThucydideSf  lib.  1.  'Diodorua  and  Suidas  approve  and  magnify,  for  that 
laconic  brevity  in  this  kind;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  "Tertullian, 

r  It  stipe  contentiis,  et  hi  aasM  Integros  sibi  mnltipllcari  Jabent.  *  Fins  aecipiunt  tacere,  qnain  nos  loqnl. 
ToOm»  iB()tistitlfle  nnlla  capitalior,  qnam  eonun  qui  cum  inaxlme  dedplont,  id  agunt,  at  bonl  rlrl  ease  Tldeantur. 
•Nam  qmcanqae  modo  causa  prooedat,  hoc  semper  agitor,  ut  locu'l  impleantor,  etsi  aTaritia  neqnifc 
sa^arL  ^  Camden  in  Norfolk :  qui  si  nihil  sit  litium  d  Juris  apicibns  lites  tamen  serere  callcnt.  ^Plu. 
tarch.  Tit.  Cat.  canaas  apnd  Inferos  qnas  in  auam  fldem  ri'ccperunt,  patroclnio  auo  tuebontur.  *  Lib.  2.  do 
HeJret.  repnb.  non  explicandis,  scd  moliendis  controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  litcs  in  maltns  annos  extra- 
haxkttir  aommi  com  raolcstii  ntrisqne ;  partis  ct  dum  ititcrea  pntrimonia  exhauria;  tur.  •  Lupnm  auribua 
terpen t.  'Uor.  *Lib.  de  Helvet.  rcpub.  Judiees  quocunque  pago  constituunt  qui  am!c&  allqui  transao- 
tiuse,  si  fieri  posal^  lites  tollant.  Ego  majorum  uostrornni  simplicitatcm  admirer,  quisle  causas  gravi&simaa 
^Bj^osaerint;  &c.  ^Clenard  1.  1.  pp.  Si  quaa  contTovcrsiiB  utraque  pars  judiccm  adit,  is  seincl  ct  slmul 
rem  trann^i  aodit :  nee  quid  sit  appcllatio,  lachrvmossqne  morse  noscont.  '  Camden.  *^  Lib.  10. 

epiat.  ad  Atticnm,  enist.  1),       i  Biblioth.  L  3.      '»  Lib.  de  Anim. 
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certa  sunt  paucisy  there  w  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  woi*ds.  And* so  was 
it  of  old  throughout :  but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ; 
he  that  buys  and  sells  a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so 
many  circumstances,  so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  par- 
ticulars, (to  avoid  cavil lation  they  say;)  but  we  find  by  our  woful  experience^ 
that  to  subtle  wits  it  is  a  cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance,  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not  find 
a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at;  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  error,  all  is 
disannulled.  That  '^liich  is  a  law  to-day,  is  none  to-morrow;  that  which  is 
sound  in  one  man's  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another;  that  in  conclusion,  here 
is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy  one  against 
another.  And  that  which  long  since  '^Plutarch  complained  of  them  in  A  aia^ 
may  be  verified  in  our  times.  "  These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus  ; 
but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  Asia,  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  au 
end  of  their  controversies  and  lawsuits.'*  *Tis  inidtUudo  perdeniium  etpereun^ 
tiu7n,  a  destructive  rout  that  seek  one  another's  ruin.  Such  most  part  are  our 
ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils, 
and  at  this  present,  as  I  have  heard  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  causes :  no  person  free,  no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  ia 
following,  so  many  slights,  procrastinations,  delays,  forgeiy,  such  cost  (for 
infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by 
whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all :  but  as  Paul  reprehended  tho 
•Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  positively  infer  now  :  **  There  is  a  fault 
amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.  Is  there  not  a  ^  wise  man  amongst 
you,  to  judge  between  his  brethren?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a 
brother."  And  *  Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawsuits,  was  never  so  fit  to  bo 
inculcated  as  iu  this  age:  ''^ Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,"  dbc. 
Matth.  V.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body 
politic.  To  shut  up  ail  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise 
princes,  there  all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that 
land:  where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous, 
uncivil,  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest, 
our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that 
in  a  short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Komans,  was  brought  from  bar- 
barism ;  see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old  Grermans, 
they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  yet  by  planting  of  colonies  and 
good  laws,  they  became  from  barbarous  outlaws,  'to  be  full  of  rich  and  popu- 
lous cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even  so  might 
Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order  had 
been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  I  have 
read  a  ■  discourso,  printed  anno  1612.  "Discovering  the  true  causes  why 
Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obedience  to  the  crowu 
of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Yet  if  his 
reasons  were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid  he 
would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dishonour  of 
car  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  so  long  waste.  Yea,  and  if  some  travellers  should 
see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  pix>vinces  of  Holland,  Zealand  &c., 

=  Lib.  m^Jor  inorb.  corp.  an  anlxnl.  HI  non  conrenlant  tit  dilt  more  m^onun  sacra  faciant,  non  nt  JotI 
prlmitlas  ofTerant,  ant  Baccho  commcss  itiones,  sed  annireraaiitu  morbus  exaaperani  Aalam  hue  eos  coegil, 
at  contentlones  hie  peragaut.  « 1  Cor.  vl.  6,  6.  p  Stultl  qnando  dernmn  sapletitf    Ps.  xU^.  K 

*  80  intitoled,  and  preached  by  our  Regius  Proibasor,  D.  Frideaox ;  printed  at  London  by  F«ellx  Kingstci^ 
1821.  «  Of  which  Text  read  two  learned  Sermons.  '  Sflspius  bona  materia  ceasat  sine  artiflce. 

Sabelllcna  de  Germania.    SI  qnls  viUeret  Gcrm-iniain  nrbibus  hodio  cxcultam,  non  dlcerct  ut  ollm  tristem 
cuJtD,  aapcram  ccelo,  tciram  Infonnem.       ■  By  his  HiOcsty'*  Attorney  Qeuoral  there. 
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over  against  us;  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full  of  most  industrious 
artificers,  *so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  so  painfully  preserved  bj 
those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that  of  Bemster  in 
Holland,  vl  nihU  huic  par  ant  simile  invenias  in  toto  orbe,  saith  Bertius  the 
geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  °so  many  navigable  channels  from 
place  to  place,  made  by  men's  hands,  &c  and  on  the  other  side  so  many 
thousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor, 
and  ugly  to  behold  in  I'espect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running 
rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transportation,  wholly  neglected,  so 
many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure, 
barren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopulated,  &c  I  think  sure  he  would  find 
some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene  audire  apud  exteros, 
is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all  "'geo- 
graphers, historians,  politicians^  'tis  unica  vdut  arx*  and  which  Quintius  in 
Livy  said  oi  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we 
are  tesiudines  testa  sua  incliud,  like  so  many  tortoiiics  in  our  shells,  safely 
defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall  on  all  sides.  Our  island  hath  many  such 
honourable  eulogiums;  and  as  a  learned  countrjrman  of  ours  right  well  hath 
it^  ***Ever  since  the  Normans  first  coming  into  England,  this  country  both  for 
military  matters,  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  paralleled  with  the  most 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian  world,*'  a  blessed,  a  rich 
country,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles:  and  for  some  things  'preferred  before 
othei  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art  of  navigation, 
true  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  nations,  even  the 
Portagals  and  Hollanders  themselves;  "'without  all  fear,"  saith  Boterua^ 
"  fanowijig  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no 
less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world."  '  We  have  besides 
many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly 
preached,  church  disciplinu  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from 
exactions^  foreign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  seditions,  well  manured,  'forti- 
fied by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have  laboured  to  efiect,  and  desired 
to  see.  But  in  which  we  excel  all  others,  a  wise,  learned,  religious  king, 
another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true  Josiah ;  most  worthy  senators,  a 
learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  dbc.  Yet  amongst  many  roses,  some 
thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormities,  which  much  disturb  the  peace 
of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues, 
and  b^gars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in 
Plutarch  calls  morbos  reipvbliccs,  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor 
people  in  all  our  towns.  Civitates  ignobUes  as  ^Polydore  calls  them,  base  built 
cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants 
Our  land  is  fertile  we  may  not  deny,  full  of  all  good  things,  and  why  doth  it  not 
then  abound  with  cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France,  Gennany,  the  Low-countries  1 
because  their  policy  hath  been  otherwise,  and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circum- 
spect^ industrious.  Idleness  is  the  Tnalus  genius  of  our  nation.  For  as 
*Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  of  a  country  is  not  enough,  except  art  and 

*  A«  Zelpland,  Bemater  In  Holland,  9tc.  «  From  Qannt  to  Since,  from  Brnges  to  tho  sea,  Ao» 

*Ortelins,  Botcrua,  Uercator,  Ueteranus,  &c.  *  **  The  citadel  par  excellence.**  ^  Jam  inde  non  minus 
fecll'i  glorfi,  qnam  hnmanltatis  cuUu  inter  florentlsaiinas  orbis  Christianl  gentes  ImprlmU  floruit.  Camden 
Brit,  de  Kormaania.  *  Geog.  Keeker.  r  Tam  bieme  quam  lestate  lotrepide  sulcant  Oceannm,  et  dno 
Jliornm  dnoea  ncn  mlnore  aadacia  quam  fortnni  totlns  orbem  terras  circnmnaTig&runt.  Amphitheatro 
Botcnifl.  ■  A  fertile  soil,  i^ood  air,  &c     Tin,  Lead,  Wool,  Saffron,  &e.  •  Tuta  BriUnnka  nnict 

rtkat  arx.  Boter.       "  Lib.  I.  liitfC;       •  Increment,  urb.  L  L  c.  i». 
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industry  be  joined  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are  either  natural  or 
artificial;  natural,  are  good  land,  fair  mines,  <&c  artificial,  are  manu^icturcs, 
coins,  &a  Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  tliat 
Duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander  Albertus  §o  much  magnifies  for 
corn,  wine,  fruits,  &c.,  yet  nothing  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more 
barren.  "  ^England,"  saith  he,  "  London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a  poj)u- 
lous  city,  and  yet  a  fruitful  country."  I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  iu 
Alsatia^  a  small  province  in  Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  vil. 
lages,  no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky  places,  or  tops  of  hills  are  untilled,  jis 
•Munster  informeth  us.  In  ^Greichgea,  a  small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24 
Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one 
containing  150  houses  most  part,  besides  castles  and  noblemen's  palaces.  X 
observe  in  'Turinge,  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  coun- 
ties^ and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  ca^^tles.  In 
"* Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &a  ^FortugaUia  interamnis,  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monasteries,  200  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren 
island,  yields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciar- 
dine's  relations  of  the  Low-countries.  Holland  hath  2Q  cities,  400  great  vil- 
lages. Zeland,  10  cities,  102  parishes.  Brabant,  ^^  cities,  102  parishes. 
Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  villages,  besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.  The 
Low-countries  generally  have  three  cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far 
more  populous  and  rich :  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excel- 
lency in  all  manner  of  trades)  Their  commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a 
multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  mauy  excellent  channels  made  by  art  and  oppor- 
tune havens,  to  which  they  build  their  cities;  all  which  we  have  in  like 
measure,  at  at  least  may.  hava  But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all 
manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  ia 
not  fertility  of  soil,  but  industry  that  enricheth  them,  the  gold  mines  of  Peru, 
or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare  with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  noi 
silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil,  or  scarce  any  com  growing  in  those  united 
provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or 
metal;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transylvania^  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  Eng- 
land cannot  compare  with  them.  I  dai-e  boldly  say,  that  neither  France, 
Tarentum,  Apidia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Yalentia  in  Spain,  or  that 
pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excellent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  harvests,  no 
not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good 
ships,  of  well-built  cities,  so  abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of 
man.  'Tis  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China.,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  indus- 
try, good  policy,  and  commerce.  Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good 
things;  that  alone  makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^ and  will  enforce 
by  reason  of  much  manure,  which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soil  to  bt 
fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith  '^Dion,  mend  a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  Eg3rpt, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (mere  carcases  now)  fallen  from  that  they 
were?  The  ground  is  the  same,  but  the  government  is  altered,  the  people  aro 
grown  slothful,  idle,  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry  is  decayed. 
NonfatigataatU  ejff^ata  humus^  as  'Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra 
fit  inertia,  dsc.  May  a  man  believe  that  which  Aristotle  in  his  politics,  Pau- 
sanias,  Stephanus,  Sophianus,  Gerbelius  relate  of  old  Greece  1     I  find  hcreto- 


*  AngllA,  exc«pto  Londfn(v  nnllft  est  dTltai  memorabllls,  licet  e*  xiatlo  itnxm  oTntiinm  eoplA  abnndet. 
•  Connog.  Lib.  3.  cop.  119.    VlUarara  non  est  nnmenu,  nulluslocns  otiosas  ant  incultas.  ^Cliytreiui 

orat  edit.  Francof.  1583.  •  Mafflnns  Geog.  ^  Ortellua  e  Vajtco  et  Pet.  de  Medina.  *  An 

hundred  families  in  each.  J  Popoli  maltltndo  dillgente  eultora  fdicnndat  solum.    Boter.  1.8  e.  3. 

i^Orat.  36.    Terra  nbl  ovos  stabalantur  optima  aKricolis  ob  stercas.  '  i>o  re  rust.  1.  2.  cap.  1.    Tlio  lol) 

la  not  tired  or  exhausted,  but  ba4  become  barren  through  our  sloth 
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fore  70  cities  in  Epirns  overthrown  by  Paulas  -ffimilius,  a  goodly  province  in 
times  pasty  "now  left  desolate  of  good  towns  and  almost  inhabitants.  62  cities 
in  Macedonia  in  Strabo's  time.  I  find  30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many 
villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taygetus  should  view  the 
country  round  about,  and  see  tot  ddicias,  tot  urbes  per  Fdoponnesum  dispersas, 
so  many  delicate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning, 
so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  ''he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and 
overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Incredibile 
dictu,  dsc  And  as  he  laments,  Qum  tedia/ando  Temperet  a  lachrymia  f  Quia 
tam  durus  aut/erreus?  (so  he  prosecutes  it.)*  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently 
condole  and  commiserate  these  ruins?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  Egypt, 
those  100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two?  What  saith  Pliny 
and  ^lian  of  old  Italy?  There  were  in  former  ages  1166  cities:  Blondus 
and  Machiavel,  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous,  and  full  of 
good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find 
but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give  credit  to  *Livy,  not  then  so  strong 
and  puissant  as  of  old:  " They  mustered  70  Legions  in  former  times,  whiclx 
now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield  Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short 
space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  i\a  many,  and  leave 
all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
more  populous  than  ever  it  was;  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland  and  others, 
they  shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Sax  ton  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conque- 
ror*s  time  was  far  better  inhabited  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Domesday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities 
ruined,  villages  depopulated,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly,  the 
richer  it  is.  Parvus  sed  bene  czdttia  ager.  As  those  Athenian,  Lacedaemonian, 
Arcadian,  Aclian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  dsc,  common  weal  tlis  of  Greece  make 
ample  proof,  as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness, 
those  Cantons  of  Switzers,  Rheti,  Grisous,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany, 
Luke  and  Senes  of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Kngusa,  &c. 

That  prince  therefore,  as  ^  Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have  a  rich  country, 
and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants,  arti- 
ficers, and  sufler  no  rude  matter  un wrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &c.,  to  be 
transported  out  of  his  countr}'', — ^'a  thing  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst 
us,  but  not  efiect^d.  And  because  industry  of  men,  and  multitude  of  trade  so 
much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a  kingdom;  those  ancient  'Mas 
silians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym 
the  first  Turkish  emperor  procured  a  thousand  good  artificers  to  be  brought 
from  Taurus  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  indented  with  Henry  Duke  of 
Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred  fiimilies  of  arti- 
ficers into  Poland.  James  the  First,  in  Scotland  (as  •  Buchanan  writes),  sent 
for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to 
teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transport- 
ing some  families  of  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities 
could  I  reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants 
live  singular  well  by  their  fingers'  ends  I  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth 
of  gold ;  great  Milan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those 
iliir  hangings;  many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none 

«  Bodie  nrbiboft  deiolatar,  et  magna  ex  parte  incoUs  destitnltar.  Oerbelltu  dese.  Oriecbc,  lib.  <•    ■Videblt 
cab  fer«  omncs  aat  evereai^  aat  solo  »qoataa,  ant  In  mdera  fcediaslmd  dqjectas.  Gerbelius. 

*  Not  eren  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  stem  Ulysies  tell  without  a  tear. 

•  lib.  7.  Septoai^ta  oUm  leglones  scrlptae  dieuntur ;  quae  Tires  hodle,  &c.        p  Polit  1.  8.  e.  8.        «  For 
dyeinj?  of  Jotbs.  and  drewlng,  Ac.  '  Valcr.  1 .  2.  c.l .  •  Hi«t.  Scot.  Lib.  10.         Magnlii  propoaitia 

prarmUSt  nt  Scoti  ab  lis  edocerentr.r. 
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other  maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  land.     'Mecca  in  Arabia 
Petrsea,  stands  in  a  most  un&uitful  country,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the 
rocks  (as  Yertomaniis  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant 
city,  by  reason  of  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west.   Ormus  in  Persia  is  a  most 
famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of  the  haven  to  make 
it  flourish.     Corinth,  a  noble  city  (Lumen  Graeciae,  Tully  calk  it)  the  Eye  of 
Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus  those  excellent  ports,  drew  all 
that  traffic  of  the  Ionian  and  iSgean  seas  to  it;  and  yet  the  country  about  it 
was  curva  et  superciliosa,  as  "  Strabo  terms  it,  nigged  and  harsli.     We  may 
say  the  same  of  Athens^  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  mo!?t  of  those  towns  ia 
Greece.     Nuremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble 
imperial  city,  by  the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cunning  trades,  they  draw 
the  riches  of  most  countries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manufactures,  that  as  Sallust 
long  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  Sedem  animce  in  extremis  di^is  luxlent,  their 
soul,  or  intellectus  agensj  was  placed  in  their  fingers*  end;  and  so  we  may  say 
of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frankfort,  &a     It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak 
what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it,  no  place  in  the  world 
at  their  finst  discovery  more  populous,  *  Mat.  Riccius,  the  Jesuit,  and  some 
others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chinese  most  populous  countries,  not  a 
beggar  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper  and 
flourish.     We  have  the  same  means,  able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all 
sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work 
upon,  only  industry  is  wanting.    We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the 
seas,  which  they  make  good  use  of  to  their  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work 
about,  and  severally  improve,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or 
else  make  iojB  and  baubles  of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again, 
at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted, 
like  ^Spanish  loiterers,  we  live  wholly  by  tippling-inns  and  ale-houses.    IMalt- 
ing  are  their  best  ploughs,  their  greatest  traffic  to  sell  ale.     '  Meteran  and 
some  others  object  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hol- 
landers :  ^  Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome, 
are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers :  they  dwell  in  a  sea  full  of  fish,  but  they 
are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but 
buy  it  of  their  neighbours.'*    Tush  ^Mare  liherumy  they  fish  under  our  noses^ 
and  sell  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 


"  Padet  hscc  opprobrla  nobis 


£t  did  potuiase^  et  non  potuis6C  refelli.' 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know  not  how  to 
answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  ^  London  that  bears  the  face  of  a  city, 
*  Epitome  BritannuSf  a  famous  emporium^  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble 
mart:  but  sola  crescit,  decrescerUHms  aliis;  and  yet  in  my  slender  judgment, 
defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (^some  few  excepted)  are  in  mean  estate, 
ruinous  most  part,  poor,  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades, 
neglected  or  bad  policy,  idleness  of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  rather 
beg  or  loiter,  and  be  I'eady  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities,  "that 
they  are  not  so  fiiir  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom,  conoem- 

*Manst.  cosm.  1.  5.  c.  74.     Agro  omnium  remm  InfoBcnndiasimo,  aqu&  indiffente,  inter  aaxeU,  nrbt 
tamen  elcgantlaslma,  ob  Orientla  uegotiationes  et  Occideuti:i.  ■  Lib.  8.  (ieogr :  ob  asperum  altum. 

«Lib.  Edit,  k  Nic.  Tregant.  Belg.  A.  1U16.  czpedit.  in  Sinas.  y  Ubl  nobilca  probt  loco  habent 

artom  aliquam  proflteri.    Cleonard.  ep.  i.  1.  ■  Lib.  i3.  Belg.  Hist,  non  tam  iaboriosl  ut  Belgaa,  sed  nt 

ULspani  otiatores  vitam  ut  plurimum  otioBam  agentes;  artea  manuaria  qun  pliiriinum  babent  In  ae  laboria 
«t  dtfflcultatls,  majoitonq ;  requirunt  indiutiianif  a  peregrinia  et  exteria  exercentur ;  habitaut  in  piaooaissimo 
mari,  interea  tantum  non  placantur  quantum  iuauUa  auffeccrit,  aed  i  Ticiuia  emcre  cojfuntur.  •  GrolJi 

Uber.  >*  Urbs  anlmia  numei'oque  potcna,  et  robore  gentia.  Scallger.  •  Camden.  i  York,  Briatov, 
Morwidi,  Worcea'.er,  &e.        •  M.  Gainafurd'a  Argument .  Becaiisc  gentlemen  dwell  with  oa  in  Uie  conatzy 
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ing  bnildings,  hath  been  of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religions  houses^) 
so  rich,  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries;  besides  the  reasons 
Cardan  gives,  SubtU.  Lib,  1 1.  we  want  wine  and  oil,  their  two  harvests,  we 
dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for  that  cause  must  a  little  more  liberally  'feed  of 
flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do:  our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to 
the  maintenance  of  so  many;  yet  notwithstanding  we  have  matter  of  all  sorts, 
an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  well  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And  how  can  we 
excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  such  enormities  that 
follow  iti  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  you  will  say,  severe  statutes, 
houses  of  correction,  &a,  to  small  purpose  it  seems;  it  is  not  houses  wi\{ 
serve,  but  cities  of  correction;  'our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed, 
wants  supplied.  In  other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess, 
but  that  doth  not  excuse  us,  ^  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults, 
discords,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  repress  those 
innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay  of  tillage, 
depopulations,*  especially  against  rogues,  beg^rs,  Egyptian  vagabonds  (so 
termed  at  least)  which  have  *  swarmed  all  over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland, 
as  you  may  read  in  ^Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus;  as  those  Tartars  and 
Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countries:  yet  such  has  been  the 
iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in  iiosird  civUcUe 
mendicus  e»to,t  saith  Plato :  he  will  have  them  purged  from  a '  commonwealth, 
""as  a  bad  humour  from  the  body,"  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and  boils, 
and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniai'ds,  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  many  other  states  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Arniseus,  cap,  19; 
Boteru8,  libra  8,  cap.  2;  Osoriue  de  Rebus  gest,  Evw/n,  lib.  11.  When  a  country 
is  overstocked  with  j>eople,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had 
wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by 
wars,  as  those  old  Romans;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about  some  public 
buildings,  as  bridges,  road-ways,  for  which  those  Komans  were  famous  in  this 
island;  as  Auguf^tus  Csesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines, 
as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are  still  at  work,  6000  furnaces 
ever  boiling,  &c.  *  aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  tiiose  ^^t upend  works  of  Trajan, 
Claudius,  at  °  Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma^  Fucinus  Lacus,  that  Pirseum  in 
Athens^  made  by  Themistocles,  amphithcatrums  of  curioas  marble,  as  at  Verona, 
Oivitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Flaminian  ways, 
prodigious  works  all  may  witness;  and  rather  than  they  should  be  "^  idle,  as 
those  ^Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Maris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic 
works  all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness,  ^  Quo  scilicei 
alantuTf  ei  ne  vagando  laborare  desueacant. 

Another  eye- sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a  great 
blemish  sa  'Boterus,  *Hippolitus  a  Collibua^  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be 

Tilh^ea  our  eiticfl  are  less,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;  put  three  hundred  or  fotir  hnndred  Tillaires  In  a  shiro, 
and  every  village  yield  a  gentleman,  what  is  four  hundred  fiiiniUua  to  increase  one  of  our  cities,  or  to  con- 
tend with  theirs,  which  stand  thicker?  And  whereas  ours  usually  consist  of  seven  thousand,  tlicirs  consist 
of  f'jtty  thousand  inhabitants.    ^Maxima  pars  rictils  in  came  consistit.  Polyd.  Lib.  1.  ilist.  iKefiap. 

nat«  monopoUi  Ucentiain,  pauciores  alantur  otio,  redintcgrctur  agricolatio,  laniticium  iiisitaurctur,  nt  sit 
hooestam  negotium  quo  se  exerceat  otiosia  iUa  turba.  Nisi  his  malls  medentur,  fi-ustra  exercent  Justitiam. 
llor.  Utop.  Lib.  1.  >*  Mancipiis  locnples  eget  aeris  Cappadocam  rex.  llor.  *  Kc-gis  dignitatis  non  e&t 
exercere  imperium  in  meudicos  sed  in  opulcntoa.  Non  est  regni  dccuis  scd  carccrls  esse  custos.  Idem. 
>Cullavtcs  homtnum  mirabiles  excocti  solo,  immandi  vestea  foedl  visu,  furtl  imprimis  acvcd,  &c.  k  Oos- 
tjog.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  f  **  ^t  "**  ^^^  *"  O"'  city  bo  a  beggar."  *  Seneca.  Haud  minus  turpla  principi 

ciaiia  sapplica,  qo^m  medico  multa  funeia.  ">  Ac pituitam  et  bUcm  a  corpore  (1 1  de  Icgg.)  omnes  vult 

extermiziari.  *  See  Lipsiiu  Adniiranda.  •  De  quo  Suet,  in  Claudio,  ct  I'Hnius,  c.  36  p  Ut  egcstatl 
scual  et  ignarls  occun'atur,  opiMcia  condiacantur,  tenues  sublcventur  Duiiiu.  1  0.  c.  2.  num.  6,  7. 
^Amasis  jlCgypti  rex  legem  promulgavit,  ut  omnes  subUiti  quotannis  rationcm  rcdderent  unde  viverent^ 
'Buscoldns  diflcanu  polit.  cap.  2.  "whereby  they  are  supported,  and  do  not  become  vagrants  by  being  less 
accustomed  to  labour."  'llib.  1.  de  increm.  Urb.  cap.  6.  ^Cap.  6.  de  increm.  urb  Qu.u  fiumcn,  lucus 
aat  mare  ailuit. 
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neglected  in  a  commonwealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the 
lK»w-countries  on  this  behalfj  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  territory  of  Padua,  ia 
•  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten 
and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to  drain  fens,  bogs^  and  moors.  Massinissa  made 
many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult 
and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great  industry  is  generally 
used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind«  especially  in  Egypt,  about 
Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Yertomannus  and  'Gotardus  Arthus  relate;  about 
Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain,  Milan  in  Italy ; 
by  reason  of  which  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite  commodities 
arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia^ 
which  ^Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly 
undertaken,  but  with  ill  success,  as  "  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  suid  Pliny,  for 
that  Bed-sea  being  three  *  cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all 
the  country,  ccepto  deetUeraiU,  they  left  off;  yet  ba  the  same  ^Diodorus  writes^ 
Ptolemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  oppor* 
tune  place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertakea  to  be  made  navigable  by 
DemetriuSj  by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Hcrodes  Atticus,  to  make  a 
speedy  "passage,  and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  ^Egean  seas;  but 
because  it  could  not  be  so  well  aftected,  thePeloponnesiaos  built  a  wall  like  our 
Picts'  wall  about  Schsnute,  where  Neptune's  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest 
cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of  which  Diodorus,  lib.  1 1.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Yran.  Our 
latter  writers  call  it  Hcxamilium,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the 
Venetians,  anno  1453,  vepaired  in  15  days  with  30,000  men.  Some,  saith 
Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Kombre  de  Dios  in 
America;  but  Thuanus  and  Serres  the  French  historians  speak  of  a  famous 
aqueduct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Seine^  and  from  Hhodanus  to  the  Loire.  The  like  to  which  was  formerly 
assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  "*  from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which  Cornelius 
Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  13th  of  his  nnals,  after  by  Chai'les  the  Great  and 
others.  Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making 
or  mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurolianus  did  by  Tiber 
to  make  it  navigable  to  Homo,  to  convey  corn  from  Egypt  to  the  city,  vadum 
alvei  tumerUis  effodit  saith  Yopiscus,  et  Ttberis  ripas  caAraxUy  he  cut  fords, 
made  banks,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which  Claudius  the  emperor,  with  infinite 
pains  and  charges,  attempted  at  Ostia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Yeuetians  at  this 
day  to  preserve  their  city ;  many  excellent  means  to  enrich  their  territories, 
have  been  fpstered,  invented  in  most  provinces  of  Europe,  as  planting  some 
Indian  plauts  amongst  us,  silk- worms,  *the  very  mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains 
of  Gramula  yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  tho  king  of  Spain's  coffers, 
besides  those  many  ti-ades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about  them  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.  In  France  a  great  benefit 
is  ]*;used  by  sdlt,  &c.,  whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  silk- worms  (I  mean), 
vines,  fir  trees,  Jba    Ciudan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is 


>  IncredlbUem  commodltatem,  vcctari  mcrclam  trcs  flarll  narl^^nbiles,  &c.     Boterus  de  GalllSL     '  ITercc 
dottu.  7  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  2.    UoUun  in  medio  flaminc  constituimt,  cui  ex  pcUibus  anlmaliam  consutot 

vtiTcs  appendunt,  til  duni  rota  movetur,  a«iuam  per  conalcs,  &c.  ■  Centum  pedes  lata  fossa,  30.  alta. 

*  Contrary  to  tliat  of  Archimedes,  who  holds  tlic  superficies  of  all  waters  even.  •»  Lib.  1.  cap.  3. 

cDlon.  Puuaanlos,  ct  Nlc.  Ucrbelius.  Munster.  Cosm.  Lib.  4.  cap.  36.  Ut  brevlor  forot  narij^atio  et  minul 
pcrlculosa.  ^  Charlei  the  Great  went  about  to  make  a  channel  fVum  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube.  BU.  Pir- 
Uitnerus  de^rrlpt.  Ger.  the  rulnn  are  yet  seen  about  Wcuicnburg  f^'oin  Rcdntch  to  Altlniul.  Ut  navl^abUia 
inter  »e  o  ri  irntis  ct  Septentrlonb  littora  Icrcat.  •  Maglnas  Vicagr.    Slmlcrun de  rep.  Uelret. 

Lib.  i.  dcicnuit. 
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fully  persuaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With  us,  navigable  rivera 
are  most  part  neglected;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  headlong,  swifb, 
or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming  Bhodanus  and  Loire  in  France, 
Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durius  in  Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl- 
pools, as  the  Khine,  and  Danubius,  about  Shafiausen,  Lausenburgh,  Linz,  and 
Oremmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad  shallow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and  fair  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macd- 
ilonia^  Eurotas  in  ikconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  Qiight  as  well  be 
repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford,  the 
defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  Biver  of  Lee  from  Ware  to 
London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will  Henry  I.,  'made  a  channel  from 
Trent  to  Lincoln,  navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and 
much  mention  is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old 
*  Verulamium,  good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places, 
whose  channels,  havens^  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this 
benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parts  of 
this  island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves^ 
and  live  like  so  many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Mil- 
ford,  &c.  equivalent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  Lidian  Havanna,  old  Brun- 
dusiam  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which 
have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a  village 
on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  mdenat  polUicL  I  could  here  justly  tax 
many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and  in  other  countries, 
depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &o.  and  many  such,  quas  mrnc  in  a/urem 
9iisu.rrare  non  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  ne  quid  grawaa  dicam,  that  I  do 
not  overshoot  myself  Sits  Minervam,  1  am  forth  of  my  element,  as  you  perad- 
▼enture  suppose;  and  sometimes  Veritas  odium  parit,  as  he  said, "  verjuice  cmd 
oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parrot."  For  as  Lucian  said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a 
politician.  He  that  will  freely  speak  and  write,  must  be  for  ever  no  subject, 
under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what 
any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  to  rectify  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all 
other  countries^  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  Wo  had  need  of 
some  general  visitor  in  our  age,  that  should  reform  what  is  amiss;  a  just 
army  of  Bosie-crosse  men,  for  they  will  amend  all  matters  (they  say),  religion, 
policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c.  Another  Attila,  Tamerlane,  Hercules, 
to  strive  with  Achelous,  Augecs  stdbidum purgare,  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  'he 
did  Diomedes  and  Busiris:  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  I^cinius: 
to  -vindicate  poor  captives^  as  he  did  Hesione:  to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the 
deserts  of  Lybia,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Centaurs:  or  another 
Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quan*els  and  controversies, 
as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens.  "As 
Hercules  ^  purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  &c.  and  all  those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of 
the  mind.*  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing 
would  serve,  one  had  such  a  ling  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  'Lucian,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  army  of  giants, 
go  invisible^  open  gates  and  castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  trans- 

f  Camden  in  Lincolnshire.    Fossedlke.  *  Near  S.  Albanti,  "  which  mnst  not  now  be  virbispored  in 

fbe  ear."         s  LLana  Glr&ld.  Kat.  comes.  ^  ApulciUB,  lib.  4.  Flor.  Lar.  familiaris  inter  homines  ntatii 

saieealtas  est,  litiam  omnlam  et  Jargtoram  inter  propinquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Adversiu  irmcundiam, 
invidlaio,  araritiam,  llbidinem,  ceteraq;  animl  homaai  vitia  et  monstia  philosophaa  iste  Uercolea  ftitt. 
Fettea  eai  mentibus  ezeglt  omnefl^  &e.       *  Votia  navlg. 
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port  himself  in  an  instant  to  what  place  he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all 
manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the  world,  and  reform  all  dis- 
tressed states  and  persons,  as  he  would  himsel£  He  might  reduce  those 
wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland, 
on  the  other ;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern 
countries,  that  thej  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra 
Australis  Incognita,  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  drain 
those  mighty  Mseotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hircinian  woods,  irrigate  those 
bairen  Arabian  deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbiUutn, 
pUcOf  morbus  Neapolitanus,  &c.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  off  our  tumul- 
tuous desiresi,  inordinate  lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism,  and 
superstition,  which  now  so  crucify  the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge 
Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealousy,  Gtermany  of  drunk- 
enness, all  our  northern  country  of  gluttony  and  intemperance,  castigate  our 
hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors;  lash  disobedient  children,  negligent 
servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons,  enforce  idle  persons  to 
work,  drive  drunkards  off  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nizing magistrates,  <kc  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you  may  us. 
These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped  :  all  must  be  as 
it  is,  ^Bocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  reform  the  world  itself  by  commissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may 
not  be  redressed,  desinent  liominea  turn  demwn  sttdtescere  quando  esse  desinent, 
so  long  as  they  can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond  Her- 
cules* labours  to  be  performed;  let  them  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult,  lapis 
super  lapidem  sedecU,  and  as  the  *  apologist  will,  resp.  ttissij  et  graveolerUia 
laboret,  mundus  vitio,  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  "'tyrannize, 
epicurizes,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions,  superstitions, 
lawsuits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery;  rebel, 
wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses'  companions,  stuUos 
jubeo  esse  libenter^  '  I  will  yet,  to  satisfy  and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia 
of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  commonwealth  of  mine  own,  in  which 
J  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws,  statutes,  as  I  list  myselfl  And 

why  may  I  not? *Fictorilms  atque  poetis,  dtc.     You  know  what  liberty 

poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus  was  a  politician,  a 
recorder  of  Abdera,  a  law  maker  as  some  say;  and  why  may  not  I  presume  so 
much  as  ho  did?  Howsoever  I  will  adventure.  For  the  site,  if  you  will 
needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Australi 
Incognita,  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  neither  that  hungry 
Spaniard,t  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else 
one  of  those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in 
the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  sot  times,  and  to 
some  few  persons;  or  one  of  the  Fortunate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or 
which  they  are?  there  is  room  enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and 
northern  coasts  of  Asia.  But  I  will  choose  a  site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45 
degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps 
under  the  equator,  that  |  paradise  of  the  world,  ubi  semper  virens  launts,  d'c 
where  is  a  perpetual  spring :  the  longitude  for  some  reasons  I  will  conceaL 
Yet  "  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,"  that  if  any  honest  gentle- 
man will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting 
a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any 

k  RaffffnalioB,  part  2,  cap.  %  et  part  3,  e.  17.  >  Velent  Andrea  Apolog.  manlp.  604.  «  Qol 

■onlidaa  est,  eordescAt  adhao.  *  Uor.  f  Ferdinando  Qnir.  1612.  ^  Vide  Acosta  et  Lalet 
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worthy  man  will  staad  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as 
he  said  of  his  archbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  aanctus  ambitus,  and  not  amiss  to 
be  soaght  afber,)  it  shall  be  freely  given  without  all  intercessions,  bribes^ 
letters,  &c.  his  own  worth  shall  be  the  best  spokesman ;  and  because  we  shall 
admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons,  if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able 
as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he  shall  have  present  possession.  It 
shall  be  divided  into  12  or  13  provinces,  and  those  by  hills,  rivers,  road-way^ 
or  some  more  eminent  limits  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a 
metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a  circumference,  and 
the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout,  and 
in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man;  atatis  horis  ei 
didus,  no  market  towns,  markets  or  fairs,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no 
Tillage  shall  stand  above  6,  7,  or  8  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen 
of  old,  London,  <Skx  cities  most  part  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or 
lakes^  creeks,  havens;  and  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square, 
''with  &ir,  broad,  and  straight  "streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone^ 
like  Bruges,  Brussels,  Bhegium  Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Orema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary,  described  by  M.  Folus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.  I 
will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep 
out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  and 
those  to  be  fortified  ^after  the  latest  manner  of  fortification,  and  situated  upon 
convenient  havens,  or  opportune  placeSb  In  every  so  built  city,  I  will  have 
coDTenient  churches^  and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in,  not  in  church- 
yards; a  citadeHa  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for  offenders,  oppor- 
tone  market  places  of  all  sorts^  for  com,  meat,  cattle,  fuel,  fish,  commodious 
courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places,  armouries, 
'in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens,  public 
walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  all  gymnastic  sports,  and  honest 
lecreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
mad  men,  soldiers,  pest  houses,  &c.  not  built  precarid,  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed 
whole  provinces,  societies,  &a  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  sati^actory 
alms-house,  school  or  bridge;,  &c.  at  their  last  end  or  before  perhaps,  which  is 
no  otherwise  than  to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand 
to  relieve  ten;  and  those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections, 
benevolences,  donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no 
more  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less, 
and  that  ex  publico  cerario,  and  so  still  maintained,  non  nobis  solilm  nati 
tumus,  (£rc.  I  will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in 
each  town,  common  ^granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misuia,  Stetein  in  Pomer- 
land,  Noremberg,  dec.  Colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors,  a4 
of  old  at  Labedum  in  Ionia,  'alchymists,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers: 
that  all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned;  and 
public  historiographers,  as  amongst  those  ancient  'Persians,  qui  in  commerir 
Umm  referdMTU  qua  memoratu  digna  gerebarUur,  informed  and  appointed  by 
the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler, 
partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I  will  provide  public  schools  of 
all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially  of  grammar  and  languages^ 
T^ot  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used,  but  by  use,  example^ 

•  Vid«  Patrltiara,  lib.  8.  tit.  10.  de  Instit  Rcipub.  ■  Sic  ollm  Hlppodamtis  Mile^Ios  Arist.  pollt.  cap. 

11.  et  Vitmrtus  1. 1.  c.  ult  •  With  walls  of  earth,  &c.  p  De  his  PUn.  epist.  42.  lib.  2.  et  TaciU 

Annal.  13.  lib.  «i  Vide  Brlsonlum  de  regno  Perse  lib.  3.  de  his  et  Vegetlam,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  Annona. 

•  Noi  to  make  gold,  but  for  matters  of  physic.  -  •  Breaonlus  Josephoa,  lib.  21.  antlqalt.  Jud.  cap.  8. 

Bercd.  Ub.  Z. 
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conyei*8ation/  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses  teacb  their  children:  as 
I  will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  "public  governors,  fit  officers  to 
each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows*  gooda^ 
and  all  public  houses,  &c  and  those  once  a  year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all 
receipta,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  et  siojiet  ub  non  abeumant  (as  Pliny  to 
Trajan,)  qtiodpudecU  dicere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers 
and  governors  of  each  city,  which  sHall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean 
artificers,  but  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in 
those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons:  for  I  see  no 
reason  (which  'Hippolitus  complains  of)  'Hhat  it  should  be  more  dishonour- 
able for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city  than  the  country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell 
there  now,  than  of  old."  ^I  will  have  no  bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods, 
deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed;  (yet  not  depopulated,  and  there- 
fore take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  which  is  common,  and  every 
man's,  is  no  man's;  the  richest  countries  are  still  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent^ 
with  us,  kc  Spain,  Italy;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity,  they  are 
best  'husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria^  &c.  which 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  have  a  barren  acre  in  all  my  terri- 
tories, not  BO  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains :  where  nature  fiuls,  it  shall  be 
supplied  by  art :  *lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common 
highways,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public 
works,  building,  <&c.  out  of  a  ^common  stock,  curiously  maintained  ana  kept 
in  repaii' ;  no  depopulations,  engrossings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the 
consent  of  some  supervisors  tliat  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see 
what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all  places,  what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it^ 
€t  quid  qucBquefercU  reyioy  et  quid  quceque  recusety  what  ground  is  aptest  for 
wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  <&c.  with  a 
charitable  division  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to 
swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  "wliat  for 
tenants ;  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands 
they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.,  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  kno^n  fine  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of 
tyrannizing  landlords.  These  supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity 
of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  ''what  for  holding  of 
tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  husbanded,  u^^fnaf^n^^eTUt!?,  Minyas  gene  cognila 
remia,  how  to  be  manured,  tilled,  recti  Bed,  *hio  eegetes  venumt,  Ulic  /odiciUs 
uvcBf  arborei/astus  cUibi,  alque  injussa  virescunt  Graininaj  and  what  proportion 
is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private  professors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill 
husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or 
else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 

Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  'rather  than 
eficctcd,  EespvJb,  Christianopolilana,  Campanella's  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras  and  Plato's  community  in  many 

t  So  Lod.  yim  thinks  best,  Gommlsetia,  and  others.  •  Plato  3.  de  lefr?-  iEdiles  ereari  mlt,  qal  fbn,  fbntea^ 
viaH,  portnSk  platcas,  et  id  gi-nus  alia  procurcnt.  Vide  Isaacum  Pontiinum  do  civ.  Amstel.  haec  omnia,  Ac 
Goturdam  ct  alius.  *Dc  Iiicrem.  orb.  cap.  13.  In^cnui^  fateor  mo  non  intcll!;:cre  cor  iKnobilios  sit  urbct 
bene  munltaa  colcrennnc  qu^ra  olim,  aut  casaa  rusticoB  pneesso  quain  urbi.  Idem  U1>ertiui  Foliot.,  de  NeapoIL 
ySe  tantiUum  quldcm  sollincaltnmreIinquitur,nt  vei*um  sitnepollicem  quldomo^ilnhisrcglonibasstcrilcia 
«ut  infoBcnndum  reperirl.  Marcus  Ucmingius  Angustanus  do  repio  Chinoe,  1. 1.  c.  J>.  ■  M.  Care\7,  In  hie 
survey  of  Cornwall,  saith  that  before  that  country  was  Inclosed,  tlie  husbandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little 
or  no  bread,  fol.  6G.  lib.  1.  their  apparel  was  coariic,  they  went  bare-lefrced,  their  dwelilng  was  correspond* 
cnt;  but  since  Inclosuro,  they  live  decently,  and  havo  money  to  spend  (fol.  23);  when  their  fields  were 
common,  tlieir  wool  was  coarse,  Cornisli  hair;  but  since  inclosnro,  it  1.4  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and 
their  soil  much  mended.  Tu:tscr,  cap.  62.  of  his  husbandr}'.  Is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed,  is  worth 
tlivoe  common.  The  country  Inclosed  I  praise;  the  other  deli^hteth  not  me,  for  nothing  of  wealth  It  doth 
raise,  ttc.  ■  Incredibllis  navigiorum  copia,  nihilo  pauciores  in  aquis,  qn^m  in  contlnentl  comraorantor, 

M.  Hicccus  expedit.  in  Sinas,  I.  1.  c.  3.  ^  To  thi^  purpose,  Aiist.  polit.  2.  c.  G.  allows  a  third  p.-irt  of 

their  revenues,  Hippodamus  half.         *  Ita  lex  Agi-aria  oiim  Itomtc.         ^  llic  scfretca,  illio  vcniunt  fa'linlus 
uvic,  Arborei  foetus  alibi,  utq;  injussa  virescunt  Gramiaa.  Vlr^.  1.  Georg.  ■  Lucauus,  1.  6.        *  Ylrg. 

vjoh.  Valent.  Andreas,  Lord  Vcrulam. 
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things  is  impiooB^  absurd  and  ridiculous,  it  takes  away  all  splendour  and  mag< 
nificence.  I  will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility^  and  those  hereditary, 
nob  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling, 
they  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  wiU  have  such  a  proportion  of 
ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys  the  land  shall  buy  the 
barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient  demesnes,  shall 
forfeit  his  honours.'  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some  again  by 
election,  or  by  gifb  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our  bishop- 
rics, prebends,  the  Basso's  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  ^procurator's  houses  and 
offices  in  Yenice^  which,  like  the  golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest, 
and  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  and  good 
service^  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  {honoa  alit  artes)  and  encourage- 
ments to  othexH.  For  I  hate  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsb,  Gkrman,  French, 
and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so 
wise,  rich,  virti:v>us,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians, 
but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  ncUitra  bdium  inferre,  odious  to  God  and  men, 
I  abhor  it.     My  form  of  government  shall  be  monarchicaL 

"  nmiqiitm  lIlMrtM  gnllor  «xtat, 


Quam  Bab  lici^e  plo,"  &c. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue^ 
that  every  man  may  understand.  Eveiy  city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or 
privilege,  by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained :  'and  parents  shall  teach  their 
children  one  of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries 
of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly 
(iiiposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  danger  or  offence:  fire-trades,  as 
smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &&,  shall  dwell  apart  by  them- 
selves: dyers,  tanners,  felmongers,  and  such  as  use  water  in  convenient  places 
by  themselves:  noisome  or  i^lsome  for  bad  smells,  as  butchers'  slaughter- 
houaes,  chandlers,  curriers^  in  remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes.  Frater- 
nitles  and  companies^  I  approve  of^  as  merchants'  bourses,  colleges  of  druggists, 
physician^  musicians,  <bc.,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and  brewers;  com  itself,  what  scarcity 
fioeyer  shall  come,  not  to  exceed  such  a  price*  Of  such  wares  as  are  trans- 
ported or  brought  in,  ^if  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly 
concern  man's  life,  as  com,  wood,  coal,  dsc,  and  such  provision  we  cannot 
vant,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom  paid,  no  taxes ;  but  for  such  things  as  are 
for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of 
grild,  lace,  jewels,  <!^,  a  greater  impost.  I  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for 
new  discoveries  every  year,  ^and  some  discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  all 
neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  whicb  shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions 
>&d  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs,  alterations,  or  aught  else^ 
concenung  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common  good.  Ecclesiastical 
discipline, pe7te9  Episcapaa,  subordinate  as  the  other.  No  impropriations,  no  lay 
I^roQs  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies,  corpora- 
tiona,  &a,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Universities, 
examined  and  approved,  as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  contain  above 
a  thousand  auditors.   If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  such  priests  as  should 

*So  li  tt  In  the  kin^rdom  of  Naples  and  France.  >>  See  ContArcntis  and  Osorlos  de  rebus  ffestls  Kma. 

QaelU.  •Claudian  1.  7.  ** Liberty  never  is  more  ffratif>*lnff  than  nnder  a  pious  klnff."  'Herodotus 
mtg  lib.  6.  Cam  J^;yptiis  Lacedomonlt  In  hoc  con;;ruant,  quod  eorum  prtecones,  tibicines,  coqai,  et  rcliqol 
^ni-<Cfs,  in  patemo  artiflcio  succcdunt,  et  coqnus  a  coquo  gipiltur,  et  patemo  opcre  pcrscvcrat.  Idem 
•uircBs  Polut  de  Qainzay.    Idem  Osorins  de  Einunncle  rege  Ltisitano.    Riccius  de  irinis.  ^  HIppol.  1 

c^dAna  de  increni.  urb.  c  20.  Plato  idem  7.  de  Iccribus,  quss  ad  vitam  ncccssaria,  et  qolbiu  carere  non 
>P<naiiia»  nnllun  depend!  Tectigal,  Ac.  i  riato  12  do  legiboi.  40  onnos  natos  Tult,  at  si  quid  memorabxl« 
Titeait  ipod  cxteroa^  hoc  Ipsiun  in  rcmpnb.  rcciplatur. 
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imitate  Christy  charitable  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
temperate  and  modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers 
should  know  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and 
cozening,  magistrates,  corruption,  <Ssc.,  but  this  is  impossible,  I  must  get  such 
as  I  may.  I  will  therefore  have  "of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians, 
chirurgeons,  ^,  a  set  number,  "and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his 
own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at 
Fez  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Hagusa,  suam  quisque  cansam  dicere  tenetur. 
Those  advocates,  chirurgeons,  and  *  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  >^  common  treasury,  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of 
losing  their  places;  or  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when  the  'cause  is  fully 
ended.  'He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be  proved  be 
hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  maliciously,  he  shall  forfeit,  and 
lose.  Or  else  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintiff  shadl  have  his  complaint 
approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose;  if  it  be  of  moment  he  shall  be 
suffered  a^  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine  it.  All  causes 
shall  be  pleaded  suppresso  nomine^  the  parties*  names  concealed,  if  some  circum- 
stances do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be  aptly 
disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common  arbitrators  to  hear  causes, 
VAd  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  the  bench 
at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots, 
and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controversy  to  depend  above  a 
year,  but  without  all  delays  and  further  appeals  to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and 
finally  concluded  in  that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magis- 
trates to  be  chosen  'as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the 
*  Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies, 
honours,  offic&s^  except  they  be  sufficiently  "qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and 
that  by  the  strict  approbation  of  reputed  examiners:  'first  scholars  to  take 
place,  then  soldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vigetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  deserves  better 
than  a  soldier,  because  Uniua  cetatis  sunt  qucB  fortiter  fiwrd^  qtue  vero  pro 
fjUUUate  Reipub.  scribuntv/r,  cBtema:  a  sqldier^s  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a 
scholar*s  for  ever.  If  they  'misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordingly  punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  "or  otherwise,  once  a 
year  they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account;  for  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favoui*, 
&a,  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum:  like  Solon's  Areopagites,  or  those  Roman 
Censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  'be  visited  invicem  themselves,  **they  shall 
oversee  that  no  prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his 
inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fiea,  grind,  or  trample  on, 
be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  cequabile  jus,  ^Mstice  equally  done,  live 
as  friends  and  brethren  together;  and  which  'Scsellius  would  have  and  so  much 
desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France,  "  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  king^ 


■  SImlerna  In  Helretla.  ■  UtopIenBcs  cAnsidieos  exclndnnt,  qui  caasas  ealllde  et  rafre  traetent  ct 

disputent.  Iniqalsslmuni  censent  homlnem  ullla  obllc^arl  legibus,  qtuB  aut  nuinerosiores  sunt,  quam  at  pcrlc^l 
queant,  aat  obscuriores  qu^  nt  h  quovis  posslnt  intellij^i.  Volunt  ut  snam  qubqne  causam  af^at,  eamq; 
referat  Jadicl  quara  narratnrns  fuerat  patrono;  sic  minus  erlt  ambapfun),  et  reritas  faciliuM  elfcietur.  Mor. 
Utop.  1.  2.  •  Medici  ex  publico  vlctum  smnunt.  Boter.  1.  1.  c.  5.  de  yrgyptiis.        p  De  liis  lege  Patrit. 

] .  S.  tit.  8.  dc  rclp.  Instit.  ««  Nihil  k  clientlbus  patroni  acclpiant,  priusquam  lis  flnlta  est.  Barcl.  Argen. 

Ub.  3.  '  It  Is  so  in  most  free  cities  in  Germany.         ■  Mat.  lUccius  cxpcd.  in  Sinas,  1. 1. «.  5.  de  examl. 

natione  elcctlonum  coploso  agit,  &c.  *Contar.  de  repub.  Vcnet.  1.  1.  "Osor.  1.  11.  do  reb.  p:i»st. 

Eman.  Qui  in  Uteris  maximos  prnirreasus  fecerint  roaxlmis  honorilms  afiicfuntur,  secundum  honoris  pradua 
militibns  aaslgnatur,  postreml  ordinis  mechanicis,  doctorum  hoiniuum  Judiclis  in  altioreni  locum  quisq; 
pncfbrtur,  et  qui  a  plurirois  approbatnr,  arapliores  In  rep.  digiiitates  contcquitur.  Qui  in  hoc  ox«min« 
primas  habet,  Lnslgni  per  totam  vitam  dignitate  insi^nitur,  marchioni  simllis,  aut  duel  apud  nos.  *  Ceilant 
anna  togas.  y  As  in  Berne,  Lucerne,  Friburge  in  Switzerland,  a  vicious  liver  ia  uncapal)le  of  any  ollice; 

If  a  Senator,  instantly  deposed.    Simleros.  *■  Not  above  three  yeaiM,  Arist.  polit.  A.  c.  6.  *  Nam 

quis  custodiet  Ipsos  custodes?  '•Cytrens  in  Crctsf^cfi.    Qui  uon  ex  subllmi  dcspiciant  infcriores,  ncc  nt 

bcstlas  conculccnt  slbi  subditos,  auctcritatis  nomuti  coiiSlai,  &c.  •^tescUius  de  rep.  Gallorum,  IIU 
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prince^  nobles,  and  plebeians  so  mntually  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  woU  as 
Javs  and  authority,  as  that  thej  never  disagree,  insult  or  encroach  one  upon 
another."    If  any  man  deserve  well  in  bis  office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 


M 


qnli  enlm  Tlrtntom  amplectttnr  ipstm, 


PnsmU  si  toUas!" • 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a  treatise^ 
'or  perforins  any  noble  exploit,  at  home  or  abroad,  'shall  be  accordingly 
enriched,  'honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Ilostem 
qul/eriet  erit  mihi  Carthaginiensis,  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will^  in  all 
offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianos  in  Fhilonius,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
▼ere  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  tto  redeem  captives,  set  free 
prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means;  religiously 
done,  I  deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this  were  so  well  done,  within 
a  little  afber,  though  a  man  had  Croesus*  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as 
many  more.  Wherefore  I  will  suffer  no  'beggars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle 
persons  at  all^  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  ^maintain 
themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for  that  purpose;  if  married  and 
inarm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss,  or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast 
behind,  by  distribution  of  '  com,  houso-rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money, 
thej  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  their  good  service  they  have 
formerly  done;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  ''''For  I  see  no  reason 
(as  'he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live 
at  ease  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress 
others,  when  as  in  the  meantime  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an 
husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  ass  to  carry 
burdens  to  do  the  commonwealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall 
be  left  in  his  old  age  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than  a 
jnment**  As  "all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over- 
tired, but  have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidays,  indulgere  genio, 
feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant 
tmce  a  week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  be 
shall  please;  like  ''that  Saccaram  featum  amongst  the  Persians,  those  SaturncUa 
in  Home^  as  well  as  his  master.  *  If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine 
« strong  drink  in  a  twelvemonth  afber.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  '  Catademiatua 
^'^mpJdthecUrOj  publicly  shamed,  and  ho  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if  by  riot  or 
Q^ligf nee,  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelvemonth  imprisoned, 
if  iu  that  space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfiedi  *he  shall  be  hanged.    He  'that 


*  *  For  who  would  cttltirate  Tirtne  Itself  If  70a  vere  to  take  away  tha  reward  ?  **  <  SI  quia  egreglnm 

W  beUo  ut  pace  perfecerit.    Scsel.  1.1.  «  Ad  regendam  rempub.  soli  Itteratl  odnilttuntor,  neo 

u  eim  rem  gratU  maglstrataiun  aut  regis  Indigent,  omnia  explorata  cujuaq;  sclentia  et  virtute  pendent. 
Kioehulib.  1.  cap.  5.  'In  defunct!  locum  enm  Jnsiit  subrogarl,  qui  inter  majorea  virtate  reliqoia 

P^'ifH.;  Don  fatt  apnd  mortalea  ullom  excelleutlua  certamen,  aut  ciiyua  victoria  magU  easet  expetenda,  non 
Qia  iater  cclerea  oelerrimo,  non  inter  robustos  roboatiMlmo,  &c  f  Nollum  viderea  Tel  ia 

■u  rd  is  ricinia  regionibua  pauperem,  nullum  obaeratmn,  &c.  e  Nnllua  mendlcoa  apud  Sinaay 

"CDiai  uuot  qaamria  ocnlia  turbatua  ait,  mcndicare  pcrmittitur,  omnea  pro  virlbiu  laborare  coguntor, 
od  aoUa  tmaatiliboa  reraandla  addlcuntur,  aoli  hoayitlia  gaudent,  qui  ad  labores  sunt  ineptL  Osor.  1. 11. 
^/eb.  gat.  Eoum.  Hemlng.  de  reg.  Chin.  1. 1.  c.  3.    Gotard.  Arth.  Orient,  ind.  deacr.  ••  Alex.  «b 

Aki.  3.  e.  12.  *  Sic  ollm  Romas  Isaac.  Pontan.  de  bis  optime.  Amntel.  1.  2.  c.  9.  ^l^iem  Ariatot. 

P^.5.e,8.  Vitiosmn  qnam  aoli  paupenun  llberi  educantur  ad  laborea,  nobiliom  et  dlTltnm  in  volaptatlbnt 
ct  delkiia.  i  Qcue  h»e  iqjastitia  at  nobllla  quispiam,  ant  foanerator  qui  nihil  agat,  lautam  et  aplendidam 
^Bm  aii;it,  otio  et  deiiciia,  qanin  interim  anrigo,  tuber,  agrlcola,  quo  rvapub.  carere  non  potest,  ritam  adeo 
^cnoi  dneat,  at  pejor  qoam  Jnmentoram  sit  ejus  conditio  ?  Iniqua  resp.  qua  dat  parasitia,  adnlatoriboa, 
'''■abua  Toliiptatam  artiflcibna  generosia  et  otiosla  tanta  munera  prodigit,  at  contra  agricolia,  carbonarii^ 
""^  lahtia,  kc  nihil  proapicit,  aed  eorum  abuaa  labore  dorentia  setatis,  fame  penaet  et  oromoia,  Mor. 
^^  1. 2.  a  in  2)«goi^  nemo  otiosus,  nemo  mendicaa  niai  pei'  Ktatem  aut  morbum  opaa  &cera 

1^ potest:  aalll  deest  nnde  rictom  qiucrat,  aac  quo  ae  exerceat.  Cypr.  £choviaa  DelU.  Uiapan.  Nnllna 
waers  otlosoa,  ne  aeptennis  paer.    Paulas  Ueuzner  Itlner.  ■  Athenwna,  1. 12.  •Simleroad* 

'^^-  Ueiret.  p  SpartUn.  oUm  Kumic  sic.  4  Ue  that  provides  not  for  his  family,  la  worse  thaa 

t  tt«L  ftaL       * Alfredi  lax  s  luraq;  inanua  ct  lingua  pracidatur,  ubi  earn  capite  redemerit. 
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oommitfl  sacrilege  sliall  lose  his  hands ;  he  tliat  bears  false  witness,  or  is  of 
perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except  ho  redeem  it  with  his 
head.  Murder,  •  adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death, '  but  not  theft,  except 
it  be  some  more  grievous  oflence,  or  notorious  offenders :  otherwise  they  shall 
bo  condemned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  bo  his  slaves  whom  they  have  offended, 
during  their  lives.  I  hate  all  hereditziry  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persarum 
legem  as  °  Brisonius  calls  it;  or  as  *Ammianu8j  impendio  fonnidatas  et  abo- 
minandaa  leges,  per  quaa  ob  noxam  unius,  omnis  propiiiquitas  perU,  hard  law 
that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies,  should  suffer  for  the  father  s  offence. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  'be  25,  no  woman  till  sho  be  20,  'nisi  aliler 
dispensatum  fuerit.  If  one  *  die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six 
months  after;  and  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly, 
exhaust  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  ^  none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors  rated,  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater 
portion ;  if  fiair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little :  *  howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  lit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect,  *  but 
all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered,  *  except  they  be  '  dismembered,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease, 
in  body  or  mind;  in  such  coses  upon  a  great  pain,  or  midct,  ^man  or  woman 
shall  not  marry,  other  order  shall  bo  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  overabound,  they  shall  bo  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

*  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which^  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
^  Liucus /uTUii^um  shall  be  taken  away,  that  in  tempest  ive  expense  moderated, 
and  many  others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit; 
yet  because  hie  cum  lyomimJbua  non  cum  diis  agitur,  we  converse  here  with 
men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  men*3  hearts,  I  will  tolerate  soma 
kind  of  usury.*  If  we  were  honest,  I  confess,  si  proli  essemus,  we  should 
have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily  admit  it.  Howsoever 
most  divines  contradict  it,  dicijmcs  injicias,  sed  vox  ea  sola  reperta  est,  it  must 
be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors  approve  of  it,  Calvin, 
Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because  by  so  many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of 
emperors,  princes*  statutes,  customs  of  commonwealths,  churches*  approbations, 
it  is  permitted,  <&c.  I  will  therefore  allow  it.  But  to  no  private  persons,  nor 
to  every  man  that  will,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of 
their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
employ  it;  and  those  so  approved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their 
money  to  a  "  common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Grenoa, 
Crejieva^  Nuremberg,  Venice,  at  "  o,  6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum,  as  the 


*  Si  qnis  nnptam  stnpiirlt,  vlrga  Tirlll^  el  pnecWitnr ;  si  mnlier,  naMis  ct  anricnla  praecidantur.    Alft*cdi 
lex.  En  leges  ipsi  Voneri  Martiq;  tlmendas.  •  I'aupcrca  non  peccant,  qunm  cxtrema  ncressltate  coacti, 

rem  alienain  capinnt.  Maldonat.  summula  qn.rst.  K.  art.  3.  V.f^  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  patant  a 
dlvito  clam  accipere,  qui  tonetur  paupcri  sabTcnire.    Emmanuel  Sa.    Aphor.  confcKS.  a  Lib.  2. 

da  reg.  Persarum.  <  Lib.  24.  y  Allter  Aristoteles,  a  man  at  25,  a  woman  at  M.  poUt. 

■  Lex.  ollm  Licurfli,  hodie  CMnensinm;  vide  Platarchum,  Ricclum,  Hcmmingiam,  Amiseum,  Nevisanum, 
et  alios  de  liac  qmtstiono.  •  Alfredua.  ^  Apud  Lacones  olim  virj^ines  sine  dote  nubebant. 

Boter.  1. 3.  c.  3.  *  Lege  cantnm  non  ita  prldom  apud  Venetos,  ne  quia  Patritius  dotem  excederct 

1600  coron.  '  Bnx.  Synag.  Jud.  Sic  Jndo;!.    Leo  Afcr  Africa}  deflcripc.  ne  sint  aliter  incontinente» 

Ob  reipub.  bonnm.    Ut  Anmist.  Civsar.  orat.  ad  cxlibcs  Romanos  olim  cdocult.  *  Morbo  laborans 

qni  In  prolem  facile  dlffundltur,  ne  genus  humannm  foeda  contagione  Li'datur,  Jarentute  castratar,  mnlicrcs 
tales  procnl  4  consortio  vironim  ablegantur,  &c.  Hector  Boetliins  hist.  lib.  1.  do  vet.  Scotormn  moribus. 
'  Specioslsslroi  juvenes  llberis  dabnnt  opcram.    Plato  5.  de  Icglbus.  t  The  Saxons  exclude  duml^ 

blind,  leprous,  and  such  liko  persons  from  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.  *>  lit  olim  Romaai, 

HMpani  hodie,  &c.  'Riedos  lib.  11.  cap.  5.  do  Sinarum  expedlt.  sic  Hispani  cognnt  Mauros  arma 

deponero.    So  it  is  In  most  Italian  cities.  ^  Idem  Plato  12.  d«  legibos,  it  hath  erer  been  immoderate^ 

Tide  Qnil.  Stnckiam  antiq.  convi?al.  lib.  1.  cap.  26.  >  Plato  ».  de  legtbus.  >»  As  thoso 

Lombards  beyond  Seas,  though  with  some  reformation,  mons  pietatis,  or  bank  of  charity,  as  Malines  terms 
It,  cap.  83.  Lex  mercat.  part  2.  that  lend  money  npon  easy  pawns,  or  take  money  npon  adventnre  for  men's 
Utcs.  ■  That  proportion  will  make  merchandise  incrcane,  land  dearer,  and  better  Improved,  as  he  hiitls 

jndldally  proved  in  his  tract  of  osnry,  exhibited  to  the  Parliament  anno  ia21. 
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nxpemso^^  or  (Brarii  prct/ecti  shall  think  fit.  "And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take 
up  monej  at  use,  not  to  prodigals  and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young 
tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose 
necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  multi- 
MCf  'multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies,  weights  and  measures, 
the  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  Primum  mobUe,  and  sun*s 
motion,  threescore  miles  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometri* 
cal  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  &c.  and  from 
measures  known  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  &c,  to  cast  up  all,  and 
resolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometry.  I  hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  populi 
salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion,  ^*  *  odimua  accipitremt  quia  semper  vivit  in  armia" 
^uflensive  wars,  except  the  cause  bo.  very  just,  I  will  not  aUow  of.  For  I  do 
highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  '  Livy,  ^  It  had  been  a 
hless^  thing  for  you  and  us,  if  Qod  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessors, 
that  jou  had  becu.  content  with  Italy,  we  with  Africa.  For  neither  Sicily  hor 
Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many 
hmova  Captains'  lives."  Omnia  priua  tentanda,  fair  means  shall  first  be 
tried.  ^Peragii  tranqaiUa  potestcu,  Quod  violenta  nequit.  1  will  have  them 
proceed  with  all  moderation :  but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius, 
van  f  qui  ConsUio  nititur  plus  Jiostibus  nocel,  quam  qui  sine  animi  ratio)ie, 
^ribua:  And  in  such  wars  to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  *  depopula- 
tions, burning  of  towns,  massacring  of  infants,  &c  For  defensive  wars,  I 
wiU  have  forces  still  ready  at  a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared 
oa^y,  soldiers  in  prodnciu^  et  quam  X  Bonfinius  apud  Ilungaros  suoa  vuU, 
^^mferream^  and  money,  which  is  nervus  belli,  still  in  a  readiness,  and  a 
Bofficieat  revenue,  a  third  part  as  in  old  "liome  and  Egypt,  reserved  for  the 
eommonwealth ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray 
this  charge  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defalcations,  expenses,  fees,  pen- 
sons,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertain mcuts. 
All  things  in  this  nature  especially  I  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great 
'deliberation:  ns  quid  ^tefmere,  ne  quid  remiss^  ac  timtdejiat;  Sed  qud/eror 
&<»ptt/  To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabella, 
I  hare  been  over  tedious  in  this  subject ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged, 
hat  these  straits  wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  commonwealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families,  which  have  as 
^0^7  oorsives  and  molestations,  as  frequent,  discontents  as  the  rest.  Great 
affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  political  and  economical  body;  they  dificr  only  in 
loagnitude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger 'writes)  as  they  have  both 
likely  the  same  period,  as  *  Bodin  and  ^  Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
hiffldied  yearai,  so  many  times  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation  and 
overthrows;  as  namely,  riot,  a  common  ruin  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in 
profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  dca  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  produceth 
the  aaiae  effects.     A  '  corographer  of  ours  speaking  obiter  of  ancient  families, 

*Hoe  fere  Zasehtns  com.  In  4  cap.  ad  Ephes.  fleqafssimam  rocat  nsarani,  et  eharltati  Chrl.^Iann  con. 
KBtaaeam,  modo  non  exigant,  &c.  nee  omnes  dent  ad  foonus,  scd  il  qui  in  pecuniis  bona  hal>ent,  et  ob 
>^te!B,iexam,artie  aUcnOoa  l^oraotlam,  non  possant  ati.  Ncc  omnlboa  ted  mercatorlbus  et  lis  qui  honesto 
ppeateit,  ate.  p  Idem  apnd  Persas  olim,  lege  Brlsooiam.  *  **  We  hate  the  hawk,  because 

^  tlvsri  B^eii  fai  battle."  « Idem  Plato  de  legibos.  '  Lib.  SO.  Optimam  quldom  Aierat  cam 

Piribn  Bottrts  meotem  a  dlli  datam  ene,  at  vos  Ital^  nos  Africa  Imperio  contcntl  essemus.  Meqae  cnim 
pQti*  cat  Sardinia  satis  digna  predo  snnt  pro  tot  classlbufl,  &c.  ■  Claadlan.  f  Thucidides. 

•Adepopij]atione,  agrornm Incendits,  et  ^usmodl  factls  Immanibas.  Plato.  X  Hangar,  dee.  1.  lib.  9. 

acKina%  lib.  a  de  repab.  Gal.  valde  enlm  est  indecoram,  abi  quod  prseter  oplnlonem  acddit,  dlcere,  Non 
fjwsm,  prcsertfan  si  ree  pneeareri  potaerit.    Livlaa,  lib.  1.  Dion.  lib.  2.    Dlodorus  Slcnlai  lib.  2.—-^ 

■^cncit  mmqnlUa  potestaa,  Qaod  violenta  neqnlt. — ■ — Claadlan.  '  Bcllum  nee  tiraenduni  nee 

!^*^>ettdaa.  PUn.  Paneg]rr.  l^ano.  <  Lib.  8.  poet.  cap.  19.  •  Lib.  4.  de  repab.  cap.  2. 

rma.  Ub.  h  de  dirlnat.  «  Camden  in  Cheshire. 
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why  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon  eztia- 
guished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luocus  omnia 
dlssipavU,  riot  hath  consumed  all,  tiue  clothes  and  curious  buildings  came  into 
this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since;  non  sine  die- 
pendio  I^ospitalUatiSf  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit  many  times  that 
word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  bounty  aind  hospitality,  is  shrouded 
riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath 
been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruin  of 
many  a  noble  family.  For  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming 
themselves  and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with 
*  Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to 
such  as  visit  them,  'keeping  a  table  beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of 
idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old)  are  blown  up  on  a  sudden ;  and 
as  Actseon  was  by  his  hounds,  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multi- 
tude of  followers.  '  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius  relates  of  our  northern 
countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables;  that  I  may 
truly  say,  *tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but  riot  and 
excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality;  a  mere  vice;  it  brings  in  debt,  want,  and 
beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overthrows  the  good 
temperature  of  their  bodies.  To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate 
expense  in  building,  those  fantastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c  gaming, 
excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they 
are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.  Sesellius  in  his  com* 
monwealth  of  'France,  gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so 
frequently  bankrupts:  ''First,  because  they  had  so  many  law-suits  and  con- 
tentions one  upon  another,  which  were  tedious  and  costly;  by  which  means  it 
came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought  them  out  of  their  possessions.  A 
second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  therefore 
swallowed  up  by  merchants."  (La  Nove,  a  French  writer,  yields  iive  reasons 
of  his  countrymen's  poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily  if  the 
gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would  be  found 
much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their 
estates.)  ^  The  last  was  immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their 
revenues."  How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you. 
But  of  this  elsew  here.  As  it  is  in  a  man's  body,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomach, 
liver,  spleen,  or  any  one  part  be  misa£fected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it :  so  is 
it  with  this  economical  body.  If  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  whoremaster,  a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ?  ^Ipsa  si 
capiat  solus  servcvre  prorsus,  non  potest,  hanc  familiami^  as  Demea  said  in  the 
comedy.  Safety  herself  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many 
times  hath  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothfol,  foolish,  careless 
woman  to  his  mate,  a  proud,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  quean,  and  by 
that  means  all  goes  to  ruin :  or  if  they  differ  in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she  spends 
all,  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft;  what  agreement  can  there  be?  what  friend- 
ship? Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  ^sop,  instead  of  mutual  love, 
kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  fling  stools  at  one  another's 
heads.  Qua  intemperies  vexat  hanc  /amiliam?  All  enforced  marriages 
commonly  produce  such  effects,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and 
agree  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  imruly  children,  that 


< niad.  6.  lib.  'Vide  Pateant  Comam,  Goclenium  de  portentosis  cconis  nostromm  tempomm. 

'Mlrabile  Uteta  est.  qnantnin  opsonlorum  una  donius  tla^;!!!!*  diebua  absuxnat,  stcrnuntar  meusie  in  onines 
pene  horaa,  calentibus  semper  edullls.    Descrlp.  Britan.  c  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gallomm;  qaod  tot  lite* 

•t  caaHfle  forensea,  alin  ferantor  ex  alils,  in  immensum  prodncantur,  et  magnoa  sumptns  reqnirant,  node  At 
nt  Juris  adminiiitrl  plerumque  nobUium  posnessionet  •dqulrant,  turn  qaod  sninptuuse  vivant,et  k  taercMXtaU 
Inis  absorbentur  ct  siJluudidiMlme  reitiantur,  &c.  ^  T«r.  ^Amphit.  Fliiut. 
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t&ke  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them,  ^  ^  their  son  is  a  thief,  a  spendthrift^  their 
daughter  a  whoro;**  a  step  '  mother,  or  a  danghter-in-law,  distempers  all;** 
or  else  for  want  of  means,  many  torturers  arise,  debts>  dues,  fees,  dowries, 
jointures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out,  bj  means  of  which,  they 
We  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as  their  predeces- 
sors haye  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to  thoir  callings,  to  thdr 
birth  and  quality,  *  and  will  not  descend  to  their  preseat  tbrtunea.  Often- 
times, too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconveniences,  unthank- 
ful  fiiends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants,  *  servi/uraceif 
varnpelleSy  calltdi,  ocdusa  eibi  miUe  dcmbus  reaeraat,  Jurtimque;  raplani, 
eonmnmrU,  UguriuTU;  casualties,  tazes^  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  ex- 
penses, entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  frequent  invitations, 
losses,  suretyship,  sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of 
aU,  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means 
thejare  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their  estates^  and  at  unawares  precipitated 
insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  debts^  cares^  woes,  want,  griel^ 
discontent  and  melancholy  itselfl 

I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's 
^teem  are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy :  but  for  their  cares, 
miseries^  suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness^  I  refer  you  to 
Xenophon's  Tyrannus,  where  kiug  Hieron  discourseth  at  large  with  Simonides 
the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others  they  are  most  troubled  >yith  per- 
petual feara^  anxieties,  insomuch  that,  as  he  said  in  >*  Valerius,  if  thou  knewes^ 
vith  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were  stuffed,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop 
to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free  from  fears  and  discon- 
tentS)  yet  they  are  void  *  of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in  their  actions, 
read  all  our  histories,  quoa  de  stitUia  prodidere  stuUi,  Iliades,  ^neides,  AnnaleSy 
uid  what  is  the  subject  ? 

*  Stnltonmi  ngmo,  d  populonnn  eontlnot  Mtns.** 

The  gfddy  tniDTiltf  and  tbe  ftraUah  rage 
Of  kings  and  people. 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions,  rash  and  inoon- 
tiderate  in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doat^  every  page  almost  will  witness, 

.^— ^—  **  dellnnt  reges,  plectnntv  Achlri.** 

Wlieo  doating  monarcha  urge 

Unsound  reaolvea,  their  aubjecta  feel  the  scourge. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brain 
Ktiors^  are  great  men,  procul  H  Jove,  procul  a  Jvlntine,  the  nearer  the  worse. 
If  they  live  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes* 
^Tours,  Ingenium  vuUu  statque  cadUque  3uo,  now  alofb,  to-morrow  down,  as 
'Polybius  describes  them,  ''like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold,  to- 
morrow of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will ;  now  they  stand  for 
units,  to-morrow  for  thousands;  now  before  aU,  and  anon  behind"  Beside, 
they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations:  one  is  ambitious, 
another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  overruns  Ins  fortunes,  a  fourth 
solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  ^c.  But  for  these  men's  discontents, 
vuieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian  s  Tracts  de  mercede  condudia,  ^JEmaae  Sylvius 
(libic^ia  et  stuUUicB  servos,  he  calls  them),  Agrippa,  and  many  others. 

^PiOng.  FSHos  ant  tar.  i  Catns  enm  mnre,  duo  galli  sininl  In  ade,  Et  glotes  bins  nonqnam  Tlmnt 

^«  Hte.  ■  Kes  angnsta  doml.  "  When  pride  and  beggary  meet  In  a  family,  they  roar  and  h jwl, 

■od  aass  as  many  flaahes  of  diaeontents,  as  fire  and  water,  when  they  ooncnr,  make  thnnder.cliqia  in  the 
sUet.        •Plantns  Anlolar.  p  Lib.  7.  cap.  6.        4Pellitnr  in  belliaaapientla,  tI  geriturrea.    Vetna 

wuieiUiuB,  antregem  ant  fatnnm  nasci  oportere.  'Lib.  1.  hist.  Rom.  Similes  tot  baoenlomm  ealcnUih 
aeautdda  oompntantJs  arbitrlnm,  modd  aarei  snnt,  modd  anrei;  ad  nntom  regie  nnnc  beati  aimt  nuno 
buktL        •  Jinimnoalqne  Soloncs  in  Sa.  8.   De  mlsei;  earlallnm. 

F 
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Of  pliilosopbeTs  and  scholars  priscoB  aapienUoB  dicUstores,  I  have  already 
spoken  in  general  terms,  those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  aboTB 
men,  those  refined  men,  minions  of  the  muses^ 


-*'  t  mentemqne  habere  qnlis  bouun 


£t  ease  "corcnlia  datum  eiL* 


*  These  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  mnch  need  of 

hellebore  as  others.      ^0  medici  mediajn  pertundite  venam.      Bead 

Lucian*s  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;  Agrippa*s  Tract  of  the 
vanity  of  Sciences ;  nay,  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  i^istjun  tensatis  amid  f  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true, 
nuUum  magnum  ingenium  avie  mixtura  dementicB,  they  have  a  worm  as  well 
as  others;  you  shall  find  a  fisintastical  strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vain- 
glorious humour,  an  afiected  style,  &c.,  like  a  prominent  thread  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.  And  they  that  teach  wisdom, 
patience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizzards,  hairbitdns,  and  most  discontent. 
*'  *  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom,  in- 
creaseth  sorrow."  I  need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh  and  contemn 
others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy- 
headed,  and  lie  as  open  as  any  other.  *  Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of 
folly,  was  ridiculous  himself,  barking  Menippus,  scofilng  Lucian,  satirical 
Lucilius,  Petronius,  Yarro,  Persius,  &a,  may  be  censured  with  the  rest,  Lori* 
pedem  roctiu  derideai,  ^tliiopem  aJbua,  Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Yives, 
Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs  and  sols^  school  divinity.  **  A  laby- 
rinth of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  contentions,  t7icre(ft6t/em  ddWationemy 
one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity  be  so  censured,  suhtUis  ^Scotua  lima  veriiaHs, 
Occam  irr^ragahilia,  cujfus  ingenium  veiera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  dsc 
Baconthrope,  Dr.  Besolutus,  and  Corculwm  TheologioB,  Thomas  himself,  Doctor 
'Seraphicus^  cut  dictavii  Angeku,  dec.  What  shall  become  of  humanity?  Ara 
stuUa,  what  can  she  plead?  What  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves?  Much 
learning,  *cere^iminuit-brumf  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
that  tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanahile^  hellebore  itself  can  do  no  good,  nor 
that  renowned  '  lanthom  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should 
be  as  wise  as  he  was.  But  all  will  not  serve;  rhetoricians,  in  ostentatUmem 
loquacitatis  mvUa  agiiant,  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to 
no  purpose,  orators  can  persuade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  vohmt,  unde 
volunt,  move,  pacify,  dsc,  but  cannot  settle  their  own  bmins,  what  saith 
Tully  ?  Malo  indesertamprudeniia/mf  quhm  loqaacem  stuUitiam;  and  as  'Seneca 
seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should  not  be  polite  or  solicitous.  '^Fabius 
esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as 
men  beside  themselves,  insanoa  dedamatorea;  so  doth  Gregory,  Nati  miJii  aapit 
qui  sermone,  aed  qui  jfactia  aapiL  Make  the  best  of  him,  a  good  orator  is  a 
turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonua  orator  peaaimua  vir,  his  tongue  is  set  to  sale,  he 
is  a  mere  voice,  as  '  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  dot  aine  mente  aonum,  an  hy- 
perbolical liar,  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as  ^  Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he 
that  bribes  by  money;  for  a  man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  cir- 
oumvents  by  money,  than  him  that  deceives  with  glozing  terms;  which  made 

*P.  DonsaB  Epld.  lib.  I.  e.  IS.  "  Roc  oognomento  eohonestotl  Roma^  qal  ca^teroi  mortales  ttplentU; 

pnesUrent,  testis  Pllu.  lib.  7.  cap.  84.  '  InBanlre  pannt  cert«  ratlone  modoqiu^  mAd  br  the 

Dooktbej,  &c.  7JarenaL    "OPfayildaDs!  open  the  middle  vein.**  ■Solomon.  *Gom<. 

munis  irrisor  italtltln.        bwit  whither  wUtf         •  Scallger  ezerdtat.  32i.         ^Vlt^ns.         •Eanins. 
'Lttclan.  Ter  mllle  drachmls  oUm  empt«;  studens  fnde  sapientlam  adipiscetur.  cEplat.  21.  1.  lib. 

Non  oportet  orationcm  napientls  esse  poUtam  ant  solicitam.         <•  Ub.  3.  cap.  13.  mnlto  anheiltn  Jactatione 
forentes  pectus,  frontcm  cxdentes,  &c.  tLipsius,  Toces  sunt,  pnetcr^a  nihil.  ^  Lib.  30.  plus 

mall  faccre  vidctor  qui  oratione  qukra  qui  prsptlo  qaemvb  cormmpit :  nam«  Sec 
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'Socrates  so  much  abhor  and  explode  them.  "Fracastoriua,  a  fiimons  poet, 
freely  grants  all  poets  to  be  mad;  so  doth  "Scaliger;  and  who  doth  not? 
Aut  insanii  homo,  aut  versus  facU  (He's  mad  or  making  verses),  Hor.  Sat.  vii. 
1. 2.  Insanire  Ivbetj  t.  e,  versus  componere.  Yirg.  3  Eel. ;  So  Servius  interprets  ii^ 
all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter  satirists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical 
applaiiders:  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin  holds,  Viivum  erroris  aJb 
ebriis  doctaribus  prophuUuml  You  may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general, 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Germanus  Brixius'  poems  in  particular. 


-"rehnntur 


In  rate  ttultltlis^  lylvain  habitant  Fnria.*" 

Budffius,  In  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the  tower 
of  wisdom;  another  honours  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature;  a  third  tum- 
bles them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Your 
supercilious  critics,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find 
out  all  the  ruins  of  wit,  inepiiivrum  delicias,  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers ; 
'Pro  stuUis  hahent  nisi  aliquid  siifflciant  invenire,  quod  in  cUiorum  scriptis 
vertant  vilio,  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot  find  fault;  they  correct  others, 
and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in 
Borne,  bouses,  gates,  towers,  Homer's  country,  ^neas's  mother,  Kiobe's 
daughters,  an  Sappho  pvhlica  faeritJ  ovum  ^prius  extiterit  an  gaUina!  die. 
€t  aUa  qua  dediscenda  essent  scire,  si  scires,  as  'Seneca  holds.  What  clothes 
the  senators  did  wear  in  Home,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat,  where  they  went  to 
the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which  for  the  present 
for  an  historian  to  relate,  'according  to  Lodovic.  Yives,  is  very  ridicidous,  is 
to  them  most  precious  elaborate  stuff,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as 
triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or 
conquered  a  province;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore.  Quos- 
tu  audores  absurdis  commerUis  suis  percacant  et  stercorant,  one  saith,  they 
hewray  and  daub  a  company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd 
comments,  correctorum  sterquUinia  ^Scaliger  calls  them,  and  show  their  wit  in 
censuring  others,  a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors,  or 
beetles^  inter  stercora  tU  plurimum  versantur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish 
and  dunghills,  and  prefer  a  manuscript  many  times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 
*ijiiscBurum  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  deleaiurs,  alii  legun^ 
^j  meus  codex  sic  hdbet,  with  their  postremce  editioTies,  annotations,  casti- 
g&tions,  &c,  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody  good, 
yet  if  any  man  dai'e  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a  sudden, 
how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies^ 
^EpiphUledes  Tub  sunt  ut  Tnerce  nugce.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  of,  for,  with, 
cr  against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others.  Of  these 
^d  the  rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally  conclude  they  are 
a  kind  of  madmen,  as  ^Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples, 
bow  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives, 
or  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  menwriam  offidorum  ingerere,  acjidem  in  rdms 
hmumg  retinere,  to  keep  iur  wits  in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Nwmquid 
^i^i  demens  videtur,  si  isds  operam  impenderit  ?  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines 
^ith  Archimedes,  whilst  his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when 
the  whole  world  is  in  combustion,  or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  (mors 
*?tt*fe*r,  vitafugi£)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of 
^  worth] 

'In  GoTjf.  Platonfs.  « In  nangerlo.  "  Si  faror  sit  Lyaens,  &c.  quotiea  fttrlt,  ftarit,  ftirifc 

•Ci4.i«,  bibens,  ct  Poeto,  &c.  •  "Thejr  are  borne  in  the  bark  of  lolly,  and  dwell  in  the  grove  of 

mi-ntas."  p  Moras  Utop.  lib.  11.  «»  Macrob.  Satur.  7.  16.  '  F-itist.  16.  •  Lib.  dc  causis 

C"  rru;..  Mtiom.  » Lib.  2.  in  Ausonium,  cap.  19  et  33.  •  Edit.  7.  volum.  Jano  Gntcro.        «  Arislo- 

f««uaaaai».         »Llb.debcncflci;s. 
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That  'lovers  are  mad,  I  -  think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare  simul  et  aajjet^ 
ipsi  Jfivi  n&n  daJbwr^  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  onco. 

**  •  Non  bend  conTODlant,  noc  In  nn&  sede  morantur 
M^}Mt«s  ct  amor." 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  lie  could  not  ^mul 
amare  et  aapere^  bo  wise  and  love  both  together.  ^Est  orcus  iUe,  vis  est 
iirmiedlcdbiLia,  est  rabies  insana^  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  dis- 
ease;  impotentem  et  hisanam  libidinem  "Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and 
raging  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart;  in  the  meantime  let  lovers 
sigh  out  the  rest. 

''Kovisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  ''  most  women  are  fools," 
'consUitim  /ceminis  invalidum ;  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it,  youth  is  mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stulti  adoleacerUvl%  old  age  little 
better,  ddiri  senes,  <C*c  Thcophrastus,  in  the  1 07th  year  of  his  age,  'said  he 
then  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  coBpU,  and  therefore  lamented  his  departure. 
If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  nnd  a  wise  man?  Our  old  ones  doat 
at  threesoore-and-ten.  I  would  cite  more  proofs,  and  a  better  author,  but  for 
the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  'Ncvisanus  hath  as  hard  an  opinion 
of  *•  rich  men,  "wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  togeihcVf** stultUiam paiiunlur 
opes,  'and  they  do  commonly ''tTi/a^Marc  cor  hominis,  besot  men;  and  as  we 
see  it,  "  fools  have  fortune:"  ^Sapientia  non  invenitur  in  tei-ra  suaviter  viven- 
tium.  For  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning,  which  accompanies  such  kind 
of  men,  innate  idleness  (for  they  will  take  no  painsV  and  which  "*  Aristotle 
observes,  ubi  mens  plurima,  ibi  minivia  fortuna,  ubi  ptuHma/ortuncty  ibi  mens 
perexigiiaf  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go  commonly  together:  they  have  as 
much  brains  some  of  them  in  their  heads  as  in  their  heels;  besides  this  inbred 
neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts,  which  should  excolere  mentem,  polish 
the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some  gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which  they 
are  led ;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whore- 
master  (fit  subjects  all  for  a  satirist  to  work  upon); 

*■  nie  nvptanxm  Insanlt  amorlbits,  hlc  pucrornm.* 

One  bums  to  madness  for  the  wedded  damo; 
Unuaturol  lusts  another's  heart  Inflame. 

•one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  another  of  carousing,  horse-riding, 
spending;  a  fourth  of  building,  fighting,  t&a,  Insanit  veteres  slatuas  Dama- 
sippus  emendo,  Damasippiui  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of: 
"Heliodorus  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger  concludes  of 
them  all,  they  are  Statuce  erectcs  stuUilicB,  the  very  statues  or  pillars  of  folly. 
Choose  out  of  all  stories  him  that  hath  been  most  admii-ed,  you  shall  still 
find,  mtdta  ad  laudejn,  mvUa  ad  vUuperationem  magnifica^  as  ^Berosus  of 
Semiramis;  atrmes  mortalea  mUitidj  triumphis,  divitiis,  dec,  turn  et  luxti,  ccede^ 
coBterisque  vUiis  antecessit,  as  she  had  some  good,  so  had  she  many  bad  parts. 
Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink : 
Csesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious :  Vespasian 
a  worthy  prince,  but  covetous:  'Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  virtues,  so  had 
Le  many  vices;  unam  virtutem  mille  villa  camitanturt  as  Slachiavcl  of  Cosmo 

■  Dellms  et  amens  dtcnttir  am  ana.    Hor.  Seneca.  •  Orld.  Met    *^  ila]cMtj  and  Lots  do  not  agT«« 

well,  nor  dwell  together."  *>  Plutarch.    Amatorlo  est  amor  insanus.  •  Eplst.  39.  ■  Sylva 

nnptialls,  1. 1,  num.  11.    Omnes  mnlleres  ut  plnriraum  stulta.  •  Aristotle.  ri>olere  n  dixit  quod 

turn  vita  et^ederetnr.  «  Lib.  1.  num.  11.  sapientia  et  dlvltla  tIx  simul  posslderl  possunt.  ^  They  get 
their  wisdom  by  eating  pio-crust  some.  *  xp^moto  roit  BvnroXt  7<vctw  a^»«oav»q.  Opcs  qnldcm  mortaltbus 
sunt  amentia.    Theogiiia.  ^  Fortana  nimium  quern  foTet,  stnltum  facit.  '  Joh.  28.  'Majr. 

moraL  lib.  2.  et  lib.  1.  sat.  4.  ■  Hor.  lib.  1.  sat  4.  •  Insane  gula,  Insanas  obstnictlones,  Inaanuni 

venandl  stndlaro  discordla  demcns.    VLrg.  ii:n.  p  ITeliodoms  CarUiaglnionsis.  ad  extremum  orbis  sar. 

to^hago  tcstamento  me  liic  Jussi  condlctovt  ut  Tidercra  an  quis  insanior  ad  me  visendum  usque  ad  h«*c  Ioc« 
penetraret.    Ortelius  In  Gad.  a  if  it  bo  his  worli,  which  Gaspu*  Veretos  suspecta.         '  lAvy,  Ingemm 

Tirtutea,  ingentla  vitia 
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Je  Modi 31,  be  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  determine  of  them  all, 
thej  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pictures;  stand  before  which  you  see  a 
fair  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape,  on  the  other  an  owl;  look  upon  them  at  the 
lirst  sights  all  is  well,  but  further  examine,  yon  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one 
aide,  and  fools  on  the  other;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy,  in  the  rest 
incomparably  faulty.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emulations,  di»- 
contents^  wants,  and  such  miseries:  let  poverty  plead  the  rest  in  Aristophanes* 
Plutu& 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  'They  have  all  the  symptoms 
of  melancholy,  fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c,  as  8hall  be  proved  in  its  pn^oor 
plaoa 

*Dand%  ett  Henebori  mnlto  pan  mulma  aTaria." 

Miwrn  make  Antlcyra  their  own; 
Itt  bellcbore  rescrv'd  for  tbem  aloneii 

And  yet  mcthinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  con- 
dition they  will,  that  bear  a  public  or  private  purse;  as  *  Dutch  wnter 
censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his 
]>Tofase  spending,  qui  ^adit  pecnniam  ante  pedes  principium  Electorum  sicnik 
aquam,  that  scattered  money  like  water;  I  do  censure  them,  StttUa  Anglk.i 
(staith  he)  qtice  tot  denariia  aponte  est  privata^  stuUi  principes  AUfnanicB,  qui 
yvibile  jus  guum  pro  pecuntd  vendiderunt;  spendthrifts,  bribers,  and  briber 
takers  are  fools,  and  so  are  ^  all  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse,  or  spend 
their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious;  *  ArUicyrc 
mdior  sorbere  meracets;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics;  hi  omnes 
habenl  imaginattonem  keeam  (saith  Nymannus)  "and  their  madness  shall  be 
evident.**  2  Tim.  iuL  9.  '  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  seafaring  men  all  mad ; 
^the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still;  the  mariners  are  mad,  to  expose 
ihemaelvea  to  such  imminent  dangers:  the  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual 
motion:  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest,  they  know  not  whence  they  come, 
whither  they  would  go:  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all  that  go  to  sea;  for 
one  fool  at  home,  they  find  forty  abroad."  He  was  a  madman  that  said  it, 
and  thou  pcradventurs  as  mad  to  read  it.  *  Felix  Plateras  is  of  opinion  all 
alchemists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits;  *  Atheneus  saith  as  much  of  fiddlers, 
et  tnusarum  budniaa,  **  Musicians,  omnes  tUncines  insaniiunt;  uhi  semd  efflant, 
avoUU  ULino  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud 
and  vain-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are  *  lascivious ;  I  can  feel 
their  pulses  beat  hither;  horn-mad  some  of  them,  to  let  others  lie  with  their 
wives^  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  'in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herciilean  task,  to  *  reckon  np  ^insanas 
stdfstntctumeSf  insanos  labores,  iiisanuni  luxum,  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endea- 
vours, carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd  gestures;  insanam 
ffulamy  insaniam  viUarum,  inscma  juryia,  as  Tully  terms  them,  madness  of 
villages,  stupend  stnictures;  as  those  ^Egyptian  Pyramids,  Labyrinths  and 
Sphinxes,  which  a  company  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem  opum,  vainly 
bnilt^  when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and 
purpose,  are  yet  known :  to  insist  in  tbeir  hypocrisy,  inconstancy,  blindness^ 
rashnfisa^  demenlem  temcrUatem,  fi-aud,  cozenage,  malice,  anger,  impudence^ 

»nor.    Qniaqnia  ambltione  maU  ant  argentl  pallet  amore,  Qnisqnls  loxnrlA,  trlitlqne  aaperrtltloiNb 
p^.  t  Cronlca  Slavoaica  ad  annum  1257.  de  cujus  pecunla  Jam  Incredibllla  dUenint. 

•  X  «9dl  and  hU  money  are  aoon  parted.  ■  Oral,  de  imag.  ambitioeua  et  audax  naviget  Anttcyraa. 

rK»Tte  atnlta,  qxm  oontinao  taovetor ;  nantaft  vtnMi  qui  le  pericuUa  exponunt;  aqua  inaana  quia  ale  fremlt 
&c  -  «er  Uctatnr,  &c;  qui  marl  ae  committlt  stolidum  nnum  terra  faglens,  40  marl  InvenlL  Uaapar  Ena. 
Mom.  *  Cap.  de  alien,  mentia.  •  Dipnoaophist.  lib.  8.  *>  I'lbicinea  mente  Captl.  Eraam.  Chi.  14. 
cer  7  *  Ptov.  30.  Inaana  libido.  Hie  rogo  non  fturor  eat,  non  e»t  hse  meutala  demcna.    Mart.  ep.  74 

1  3.  *     4  Mnie  iiuellamm  ct  pueronim  miile  Jarorca.       •  Uter  est  Inaanlor  horum  f    Uor.  Orld.  Vlrg.  Plii» 
tyUa.  lib.  30. 
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ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  'tempora  in/ecta  et  ctduIcUione  sordida, 
as  in  Tiberius*  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  parasitical  fawning  and 
colloguing,  &c.,  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would  ask  an  expert 
Yesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.     Shall  I  say?  Jupiter  himself,  Apollo, 
Mars,  &c.,  doated;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
and  helped  others,  could  not  relievo  himself  in  this,  but  mad  he  was  at  last. 
And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom,  in  what  province,  city,  and 
not  meet  with  Signior  Deliro,  or  Hercules  Furens,  Msenades,  and  Corybantes  ? 
Their  speeches  say  no  less.  ^  EJungis  nati  homines,  or  else  they  fetched  their 
pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by  Samson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass. 
Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's  stones,  for  durum  genus  sumxts,  *  marmo7'ei 
sumzis,  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour  too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had 
all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  that  English  duke  in  Ariosto,  wliich 
never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away 
with  themselves;^  or  lauded  in  the  mad  haven  in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis 
insana,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementate;  they  are  a  company  of  giddy- 
heads,  afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dog-days  last  all 
the  year  long,  they  are  all  mad.    Whom  shall  I  then  except  ?    Ulricus  Hut- 
tenus  '  nemo,  nam  nemo  omnHnis  Iioris  sapit.  Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis,  Cri- 
mine  Nemo  caret.  Nemo  sorte  sua  vivit  contentus,  Nem>o  in  amore  sapit,  Neuio 
bonus,  Nemjo  sapieiis,  Nemo  est  ex  omni  parte  beatus,  d:c,*  and  therefore 
Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  No-body,  shall  go  free.  Quid  valeat  nemo,  Nen^o 
re/erre  potest  ?    But  whom  shall  I  except  in  the  second  place?  such  as  are 
silent,  vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur;  "no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  mad- 
ness, than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a  third  1  all  senators,  magistrates;  for  all 
fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  conquerors  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men,  non 
est  bonwm  ludere  cum  diis,  they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  oflice  and 
place,  his  licet  impune  pessimos  esse  (aome  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them, 
neither  is  it  fit ;  per  me  sint  omnia  protimu  alba,  I  will  not  think  amiss  of  them. 
Whom  next  1    Stoics?   Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  pertur- 
bations, as  '^ Plutarch  scofls  at  him,  ''he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt 
with  fire,  foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy :  though  he  be  wrinkled, 
sand-blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god, 
a  king  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a  groat.*'   ^  He  never  doats,  never  mad, 
never  sad,  drunk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken,  away,*'  as  ''Zeno  holds^  ''  by 
reason  of  strong  apprehension,"  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  ^Anticyrce  ccelo 
huic  est  opus  aut  dolabra,  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows, 
as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be.     Ghrysippus  himself  liberally  grants  them 
to  be  fools  as  well  as  others^  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occasions,  amitti  vir- 
iviem  ait  per  ebrietatetn,  aut  atribilarium  morbum,  it  may  be  lost  by  drunken- 
ness or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well  as  the  rest:  "^ad  suwr 
mum  sapiens  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta.     I  should  here  except  some  Cynics;, 
Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates ;  or  to  descend  to  these  times,  that 
omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  'of  the  Kosicrucians,  those  great  theologues^ 
politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philologer8,artist8^  dsc.  of  whom  S.  Bridget, 


t  Tacltns  3.  Annal.  k  Orld.  7.  met.  E  ftanglB  nati  homlnoi  nt  oUm  Corintbi  primsrl  mius  lod 

accoln,  quia  stolidi  et  fotnl  ftmgts  nati  dloeUantur,  idem  et  alibi  dicas.  >  Famlan.    Strade  de 

b{Oulia>  de  marmore  Bemisculpti.  ^  Arlanui  perlplo  maris  Eoxlni  portos  Oas  meminit,  ec 

GilliuA,  1.  8.  de  Boephor.  Tbracio  et  lanma  intana  qu»  alUta  in  conrivinm  convivas  omnes  inMoii  affecit. 
Guild.  Stacchiua  comment.,  &c.  >  Lepldnm  poema  sic  inscriptum.  *  **  No  one  ii  wise  at  all  houra,— no 
one  born  without  finlts^^no  one  free  from  crime, — ^no  one  content  with  his  lot,— no  one  in  lore  wise,— no 
good,  or  wise  man  perfectly  happy."  »  Stoltitiam  ilmulare  non  potes  nisi  tacltamitate.  ■  Extortus  non 
craclatnr,  ombnstns  non  Indltor,  prostratns  in  lucta,  non  Thicitar ;  non  fit  captlvns  ab  hoste  venandstus. 
Etai  mgoens,  lenex  edentulns,  luscos,  deformis^  formoaus  tamen,  et  deo  timilis,  felix,  dives,  rex  nuiiius 
egens,  etsl  denarlo  non  sit  dignus.  •  Illam  eontendnnt  non  lAjnrlA  afBcl,  non  Insaniii,  non  inebriarL 

quia  virtus  non  erlpltur  ob  constantes  eomprchenslones.  Lipe.  phys.  Stoic  lib.  8.  dlffl.  IS.  PTarreua 
Uebus  eplg.  102. 1.8.  «  Hor.  '  Fratres  sanct  Boaea  cmcia. 
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Aibfts  Joaochimnsy  Leioenbergiiu,  and  such  divine  spirits  have  prophesied, 
and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen. '  Neuhasius 
makes  a  doubt  of  it,  *Yalentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  artifez 
their  Theophrastian  master ;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and 
cArp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to  be  **  the  *^renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences," 
reformer  of  the  world,  and  now  living,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigo- 
niensis,  that  great  patron  of  Paracelsus,  contends,  and  certainly  avers  * ''  a 
most  divine  man,**  and  the  quintessence  of  wisdom  wheresoever  he  is ;  for  he^ 
his  fraternity,  friends,  dsa  are  all  '  "  betrothed  to  wisdom,*'  if  we  may  believe 
their  disciples  and  foUowers.  I  must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  Pope^ 
and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  Por  besides  that  para- 
sitical testimony  of  Dousa, 

*  A  Sole  exoriente  Uootidu  luque  palnde% 
Nemo  est  qui  Jiuto  m  ftquipware  queat."  * 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself  that  he  was  ^hwmani  generis  qutdem  pccdagogtta  voce 
ct  sti^,  a  grand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he 
brags  bow  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philo* 
sopher  sometimes  did  in  Alexandria,  *  cum  humanUate  lUeraa  et  aapientiafn 
cunh  pntdeTUia:  antistes  sapientice,  he  shall  be  Sapientwnh  Octavtis,  The 
Pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  ^his  parats  often  make  him,  a  demi-god,  and 
besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  CcUhedrd  belike :  and  yet  some  of  them 
have  been  magicians,  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  as  Platina  saith  of 
John  22.  Etsi  vir  literatus,  mvUa  stolidiUUem  et  lastntatem  prm  tefererUia 
e^U,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii,  a  scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he  did 
foolishly,  lightly.  I  can  say  no  more  than  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms 
to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and  as  Ariosto  feigns 
h  34.  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

*  Soma  loaa  thdr  wits  wtih  loTi^  some  with  smUttoiit 
Some  following « Lords  and  men  of  blgh  condition. 
Some  in  fair  Jewels  rich  and  costly  set, 

others  In  Poetry  their  wits  forget. 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alchemisti 

TIU  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  nombet's  mist" 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  madmen  upon  record ;  and  I  am  afraid  past  cure 
many  of  them,  *  crepunt  inguinct,  the  83rmptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of 
Crotam  pariah : 

•  4  Qmim  ftiror  hand  dnblns^  qiram  rit  maalftsta  phmests," 
(Since  madness  Is  indisputable,  slnoa  frensj  is  obrions.) 

what  remains  then  *  but  to  send  for  Lorariosf,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all 
together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  meantime,  who  I  am  that  so  boldly  censure 
cthena^  lu  nvUane  habea  vitia  ?  have  I  no  &idts  ?  '  Yesi,  more  than  thou  hast, 
whatsoever  thou  art.  ^aa  numerus  swm/us,  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish, 
as  mad  as  any  ona 

*  t  Insanns  TObls  videor,  non  depreeor  Ipts^ 

Qoo  minus  t^T*""*.*  i 

I  do  not  deny  it,  (lemeru  de  populo  demaiur.  My  comfort  is,  I  have  more 
fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note;  And  though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  dis« 
creet  as  I  should  be^  yet  not  so  mad,  ao  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest 
me  to  be. 

•  An  siBt,  qnalcs  sfail^  imde  somen  illnd  asdrerlnt.  tTurri  BabeL  *  Omnium  artlnm  el 

cdeotianun  Instaorator.  '  Divinos  lUe  Tlr  anetor  notamm  in  eplst  Rog,  Bacon,  ed.  Hambnr.  1608. 

r  SaplcDtisB  desponsati.  •  **  From  the  Rising  Sun  to  the  MsDotld  Lake,  there  was  not  one  that  could 

£itrly  be  put  In  comparison  with  them  .**  ■  Solas  hie  est  sapiens  alii  rolitant  relnt  umbra.  •  In 

ep.  ad  BalthsBL    Moretnm.  »  fic>Jectlnncul»  ad  Patarum.    Fellnns  cum  reliquls.  *  Hasnnm 

▼from  sequi  est  sapere,  some  think;  others  deslpere.    Catul.  *  Plant.  Menec.  <  In  Sat.  14. 

*0r  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyroe  to  make  hellebore  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage.  *  Allqnan. 

tn\nm  tamea  Inde  me  aolabor,  quod  una  cum  multis  et  sapiuutibua  et  cclcberrlmls  vlrls  ipse  Inslpiens  aim» 
4a<jd  AC  Mcnippos  Locloul  in  Kucyomantla.  s  Potronius  in  CatAloct. 
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To  oonclade,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
doats,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  more  to  say;  Hia  eanam  merUetn  D&mocrittu,  I  can  but  wi^  myself 
and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

And  although  for  t^e  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake 
this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss;  yet  I  have 
a  more  serious  intent  at  this  time ;  and  to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions, 
to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen, 
proud,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extrava- 
gant, dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  harebrain,  <Sx.,  mad,  frantic,  foolish,  hetero- 
clites,  which  no  new  ^hospital  can  hold,  no  physic  help;  my  purpose  and 
endeavour  is^  in  the  following  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  melan- 
choly, through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary  dis- 
ease, and  that  philosophically,  medicinally,  to  show  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided.  Moved  thereunto  for 
the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent^  as  'Mercu- 
rialis  observes,  ^  in  these  our  days ;  so  often  happening,**  saith  ^Laurentius, 
'<  in  our  miserable  times,"  as  few  there  are  that  teel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of 
the  same  mind  is  ^lian  Montalius,  'Melancthon,  and  others ;  *"  Julius  Caesar 
Glaudinus  calls  it  the  "  fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this 
crazed  age  of  oui^s,  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it  ;**  and  that 
splenetic  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Being  then  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know  not 
wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to  pre- 
scribe means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemical 
disease,  that  so  often,  so  much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  is, 
which  I  am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fantastical,  '^  too  light  and  comical  for  a 
Divine,  too  satirical  for  one  of  my  profession,**  I  will  presume  to  answer  with 
*  Erasmus,  in  like  case^  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Democritus  dixU :  you 
must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  one*s  own  or  another  s  |)er3on,  an  assumed 
habit  .and  name  ;  a  difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a  princeX  & 
philosopher's,  a  magistrate's,  a  fooFs  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed ;  and 
what  liberty  those  old  satirists  have  had  ;  it  is  a  cento  collected  from  others  ; 
not  I,  bat  they  that  say  it. 

*  •  Dlzero  il  quid  forte  jocotliu,  hoc  mlhl  Jnrli 
Coin  Tenii  d*bls."— — 

Tet  fome  Indnlgenoe  I  may  Jvsily  cliiii^ 
If  too  fkmUiar  with  anothei'i  fkme. 

Take  heed,  yon  mistake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  myself  I  hope  you 
will  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  offended|  or  take 
exceptions  at  it  t 

"  Mealt,  wmperqve  llcebit, 
Paroere  penonla,  dicere  de  Tit1!s7 

ItlAwfld  wuofold,  and  still  will  be, 

To  ipeak  of  Tloa,  but  let  the  name  go  ttm, 

1  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.    If  any  be  displeased,  or  take  aught  unto 

k  That  I  mean  of  Andr.  Vale.  Apolog.  manlp.  1. 1  et  26,  ApoL  *  H«e  alTectlo  noatria  temporfbns 

frequentlwlma.  ^  Cap.  15.  de  Mel.  *  De  anlmo  neeCro  hoe  ancolo  morbiu  froquentlnimoa. 

•  Conmilt.  98.  adeonoatrls  temporibua  frequenter Inirrait  ut  nuUus  fere  eb  eltu  labe  Immnnla  repcriatnr  ei 
omulnm  fere  morboram  orcaaio  extstat.  "  Mor.  Encoui.  *\  qiiis  caluuiAietor  levios  esae  qaam  decet 

Theolofwn,  ant  mordadoa  qaam  deceat  ChrisUanum.  •  Uor.  but  t  1. 1. 
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himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  caTil  with  In'm  that  said  it  (so  did  >*ErasTniis 
excufle  himself  to  Doi'pius,  si  parva  licet  companere  magnis)  and  so  do  I ;  '*  but 
let  him  be  angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own  fiiults 
in  applymg  it  to  himself:"  ^if  he  be  guilty  and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend, 
whoever  he  is  and  not  be  angiy.  '*  He  that  hateth  correction  is  a  fool,"  Prov. 
xii.  1.  Khe  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not;  it  is  not  my  freeness  of  speccl^ 
bat  a  guilty  conscience,  a  galled  back  of  his  own  that  makes  him  wince. 

"Suspiclone  M  qtili  crrahlt  tn^, 
Et  rapiet  ad  se,  quoU  eric  commnno  omnlnn, 
SttUte  nttdaUt  aniini  cuascieatlam."  * 

I  deny  not  this  which  I  havo  said  savours  a  little  of  Deroocritus;  iQiiamvis 
ridtnJtein  dicere  verum  quid  vetcU;  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth. 
It  is  somewhat  tart,  I  grant  it;  acriora  oreodm  excitant  embammata,  as  he 
said,  sharp  sauces  increase  appetite,  *nec  cUfUS  ipse  juvcU  morsu  /rcnidattts 
ocetL  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  ^Democrituss 
buckler,  hid  medicine  sliall  salve  it;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when :  DemO' 
crilus  dixit,  Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at 
idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dyonisian  feasts,  when  as  he  said,  nullum 
Uhmiaii  perictdum  est,  servants  in  old  Home  had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what 
them  list.  When  our  coimtrymen  sacrificed  to  their  goddess  "  Vacuna,  and 
s&t  tippling  by  their  Yacunal  fires,  I  writ  this,  and  published  this  wnc  Ixtyt*, 
it  is  neminis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  circumstances  apologirto 
for  me,  and  why  may  I  not  then  be  idle  with  others)  speak  my  mind  freely) 
If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presumptions  I  will  take  it :  I  say 
again,  I  will  take  it. 

"■SI  quia  est  qni  dlctnm  In  le  inelemeaUas 
Exifttimavlt  oaio,  aie  exUUmet." 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  I  care  not. 
I  owe  thee  nothing  (Beader)^  I  look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands,  I  am  inde- 
pendent, I  fear  not. 

No,  I  recant,  I  will  not»  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confess  my  fault,  acknowledge  a 
great  offence^ 


-motos  pnestftt  compoBere  flactns.*' 


( let's  first  assuage  the  troubled  waves.) 

I  have  overshot  myself,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly, 
1  have  anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And  now  methinks  upon  a  sudden  I  am 
awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a  dream;  I  have  had  a  raving  Ht,  a  fantastical  fit, 
ranged  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  I  have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of  men, 
abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  myself;  and  now  being  recovered,  and 
perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  ^Orlando,  Sclviie  me,  pardon  (o  Ixnii)  that 
ti^bich  is  past,  and  I  will  make  you  amends  in  that  which  is  to  come;  I  promise 
yon  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  following  treatise. 

If  through  weakness^  folly,  passion,  'discontent^  ignorance,  I  have  said 
amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  acknowledge  that  of  *  Tacitus  to  be 
tme,  Asperae  facetiae  ubi  nimis  ex  vero  traxere,  acrem  sui  memoriam  relinquurU, 
a  hitter  jest  leaves  a  sting  behind  it:  and  as  an  honourable  man  observer, 
^^They  fear  a  satirist's  wit,  he  their  memorieH.'*     I  may  justly  suspect  the 

*  EfiL  sd  BorplinB  de  Morlo.  s!  qulsptom  ofTendatnr  et  sfbl  rlndlcet,  non  habet  quod  ezpostulet  ernn  eo  qui 
foilHit,  ipse  si  volet,  lexntin  airst  injurlam,  utpote  sul  proditor,  qui  declarsTit  hoc  ad  ae  proprie  pertinere. 
4  Si  qalii  se  laesom  dsmabit,  ant  eonscientiam  prodlt  suam,  aat  certe  metnm.  Phssdr.  lib.  3.  JEsop.  Kab. 
*  If  sn7  one  aludl  err  throuf^h  his  own  suspicion,  and  shall  apply  to  himself  what  Is  common  to  all,  he  will 
noliahly  betray  a  eonsclousness  of  guilt.  '  Hor.  ■  Mart.  1.  7.  23.  •  Ut  lubet  ferlat,  abstcrgnnt 

b08  Ictas  Demooltl  pharmaoos.  ■  Rnsticomm  dea  prcesse  Tscantlbus  et  otioals  putabatur,  cul  pest 

^atercs  agrteola  sacilficabat.  Plln.  1. 8.  c.  12.  Ovid.  1. 6.  Fast.  Jam  qnoque  cum  Sunt  antique  sacra  Vacunn*, 
snte  Yacmuaes  stantqne  scdentqne  focba.    Roalntu.  «  Ter.  prnl.  Eunuch.  r  Ariost.  1. 3tf.  Staf.  58. 

*l't  enim  ex  stndiis  eandium,  sic  studla  ex  hllaritate  proreniunt.  Plmius  Maximo  suo^  ep.  lib.  8.     •  Annai. 
•&•         *  Mr  Francu  Bacon  in  liia  Essays,  now  Viscount  St.  Albans. 
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worst;  and  tbough  I  hope  I  have  wronged  no  man,  jet  in  Medea's  words  X 
will  crave  pardon. 


-niud  Jam  voce  eztrerna  peto, 


"So  si  qua  nostcr  dubios  effudit  dolor, 
Maneant  In  animo  verba,  Md  mclior  tibl 
Hemorla  nostri  subeat,  bsc  ins  data 
Obliterentar— " 


And  In  mj  last  words  this  I  do  desire. 
That  what  in  passion  I  have  said,  or  Ire^ 
May  be  forf^tten,  and  a  better  mind 
Be  bad  of  u^  hereafter  as  yon  find. 


I  earnestly  reqiiest  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan  not  to  take 
offence.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  Si  me  cognUum  hahereSf  non  solum 
donares  nobis  has/acetias  nostras,  sed  etiam  indignum  diuxres,  torn  humanutn 
{mimum,  lene  ingenium,  vd  minimam  suspicionem  dspreoari  oportere.  If  thou 
knewest  my  *  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon  and  for- 
give what  is  here  amiss,  or  hy  thee  misconceived.  If  hereafter  anatomizing 
this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  as  an  unskilful  'prentice  I  lance  too  deep, 
and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart,  or  cut  awry,  ** pardon 
a  rude  hand,  an  ud skilful  knife,  'tis  a  most  difficult  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone, 
a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash  out ;  difficile  est  ScUyrcun  noi^ 
scriJbere,  there  bo  so  many  objects  to  divert,  inward  perturbations  to  molest, 
and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err;  cUiquando  boniu  dormitat  Romerus 
(sometimes  that  excellent  Homer  takes  a  nap),  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much 
to  overshoot;  opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.     But  what  needs 

all  this?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given;  if  there  be, 
''  ^  Nemo  aliquid  recognosccU,  nos  mentimur  omnia.  I'll  deny  all  (my  last 
refuge),  recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as 
much  facility  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse ;  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  fkvour, 
and  gracious  acceptance  (gentle  reader).  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confi- 
dence thereof,  I  will  begin. 


^  Qnod  Probns  Penll  fitofpa^ot  Tlrfffnall  Terecnndli  Pmlnm  fhisBe  dlett,  ego,  &e.  •Quia  act 

iBcnrla  fadit,  ant  humana  parum  cavit  natura.    Hor«  *ProL  qocr.  PlisS.    ** Let  not  ny  one  teXd 

these  thiofs  to  himseU;  the/  are  all  hot  flctlon." 


IS 


LECTORI  MALfi  FERTATO. 


Ta  vero  cavcsis  edico  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  Auctorcm  hujusoe  operia^ 
aut  caviUator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  Yel  ex  aliorum  censura  tacite  obloquaris  (via 
dicam  verbo)  ne  quid  nasutulus  inepte  ini probes,  aut  falso  fingas.  Kam  si  talis 
revera  sit,  qualem  pna  se  fert  Junior  DemocrUtuf,  seniori  Deirwcriio  saltern 
afiinis,  ant  ejus  Genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat;  actum  de  te,  ceiisorem  seque  ac 
(lelatorem  "aget  e  contra  (jpettdaiUi  splcM  cum  eit),  sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  commi- 
nuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  riaui  te  sacrificabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  nedum  DemocrUum  Jimiorein  conviciis 
infkmes,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem:  tu  idem  audiad 
ab  amico  cordato,  ^lod  olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  •*  Hippocrate,  concivem 
bene  meritum  et  popularem  suum  DemocrUum,  pro  insano  habcna.  iTtf  ru 
Democrite  sapis,  sLidti  autem  et  insard  AhderiUe. 

•<*  Abderltana  pectora  plebia  liabes.** 

Hiec  te  paucis  admonitum  volo  (maid  feriate  Lector),  abi. 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISTTRR 


Whoeyeb  yon  may  be,  I  caution  you  against  rashly  defaming  tlie  autbor  of 
this  work,  or  cavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Kay,  do  not  silently  reproach  him 
in  consequence  of  others*  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in  foolish  disapproval, 
or  &Ise  accusatioiL  For,  should  Democritus  Junior  prove  to  be  what  he 
professes,  evdn  a  kinsman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or  be  ever  so  little  of  the 
same  kidney,  it  is  all  over  with  you :  ho  will  become  both  accuser  and  judge 
of  you  in  your  spleen,  will  dissipate  you  in  jests,  pulverise  you  into  salt,  and 
sacrifice  yon,  I  can  promise  you,  to  the  god  of  Mirth. 

I  further  advise  yon,  not  to  asperse^  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democritus 
Junior,  who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of 'you,  lest  you  may  hear  from  some 
discreet  friend,  the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hippocrates, 
of  tbeir  meritorious  and  popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had  looked  on  as  a 
madman ;  '^  It  is  not  that  you,  Democritus^  that  art  wise,  but  that  the  people  of 
Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen."  ''You  have  yourself  an  Abderitian  soul;**  and 
laving  just  given  you,  gentle  reader,  these  few  words  of  admonition,  ^irewelL 

■  SI  me  eommdilt^  melliu  non  tangero  clamo.  Hor.  ^  Hlppoe.  epiit  Dftouffeto.  Aceenltos  mm  ut 
Denocrltiim  trnqnam  tnaannm  enrarem,  led  pottquam  eonreni,  non  per  Jovem  dcsIpientUs  negotlom,  sed 
Rrora  onmivm  reeeptaenlain  deprehendl,  ejnaqae  Inceniam  demlratns  turn.  AlKleriunos  rero  tanqiiain  noo 
ttooi  wensaTi,  renari  pottone  Ipios  potiua  egolve  dicene.  •  HaiU 


Heraclite  fleas,  misero  sic  cotiTcnit  (BVC^ 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  videa. 
Hide  eiiam,  quantum  que  lubet,  Democrite  ridbp 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vide& 
Is  fletu,  hie  risu  mod6  gandeat,  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus  eheu  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Hcraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omiiis 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Hellebonim. 


Weep,  O  Heraclitus,  it  smts  the  age, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 
Laugh,  O  Democritus,  as  much  as  you  please, 

TJuless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 
Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  toai-s; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 
Now  (for  alas!  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A  thousand  Heraclitus*,  a  thousand  Democritus'  are  required. 
Now  (so  much  does  madness  prevaO),  all  the  world  must  be 

Sent  to  Anticyni,  to  graze  on  Hellebore. 


THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


r  Their 
Causes. 
Stibs,  Tu 


In  diseases, 
coiisider 
Sect.  1. 
Mernb,!. 


Or 


r  Impulsive;      \  Sin,  concupiscence,  && 
(Instrumental;  j  Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  Sec 
'  Of  the  body    (  Epidemical,  as  Plague,  PUca,  4;c. 
300.whichare  Jp^j^,^^^  as  Gout.  Dropsr,  &c 

In  disposition;  as  aU  poriuvbations,  evil 
affection,  &c. 


Definition, 

Member, 

Division. 


Or 


Of  the  head 
or  mind. 
8ubt.3. 


Or 


Habits,  as 


{ 


'Dotage. 
Frenzy. 
Madness. 
Ecstasy. 
Lycanthropio. 
Choreus  sancti  Viti. 
Hydrophobia. 
Possession  or  obsession  of 

Devils. 
Melancholy.    See  <Y^. 

Its  Equivocations^  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.    Subsect,  6. 

Memb.  2.  ( ^^^^^^^  „    S  Humours,  4.  Blood,  Phlcj^ra,  &g 


Melancholy: 
m  which 
eonsider 


To  its  ex- 
plication, 1 
digression 
of  anatomy, ) 
in  which     ^ 
observe 
parts  of 
Subs.  I. 


fBody 
hath 


parts 
Subs.  2. 


or 


(  Spirits}  vital,  natural,  animal 

r Similar;  spennatical,  or  flesh, 
«w^n*o:n:n»i      J     bones,  nerves,  &c  Subi.  3. 
contaimng      < Dissimilar;  brain,  heart,  liver,  &c. 

(.    Sub9,4. 

(  Vegetal.    Subs,  5. 
Soul  and  its  faculties,  as  <  Sensible.    Subs.  6,  7,  8. 

(RationaL    Subsect.  9,  10, 11. 
IiHgrnb,  3. 

Its  definition,  name,  difference.  Subs.  1. 
The  part  and  parties  affected,  affectation,  &c.  Subs.  2. 
The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatursd,  &c.  Subs.  4. 

fOf  the  head  alone,  Hvpo-  f    ..u  *i.  •    --       i 

Propertojchondriacal,  or  windy  me- N"^'^  ^^^^^  *®7®™^ 

Species,  or     parts,  as  "iUincholy.       Of  the  whole  i"^""^  symptoms, 

kindsr       I       ^       (body.  (prognostics,  cures, 

which  are     I         Or 

Indefinite;  as  Love-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  third  Par- 
tition. 

Its  Causes  in  general.    Sect.  2.  A. 

Its  Sjrmptoms  or  signs.    Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognoitics  or  indications.    Sect.  4.  4. 

Its  cures;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partition. 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  PartUian. 


Super- 
naturaL 


«'S 


I 


s 


es 

o 

a 

O 


Or 


Natural 


A. 

Sact,2, 
Causes  of    ( 
Melancholy 
are  either 


As  from  God  immediately,  or  bj  second  causes.    Subs.  L 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  digression  of  tho 

nature  of  spirits  and  devils.    Subs^  2. 
,0r  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.    Subs.  3. 

^Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from  phy 
siognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy.    JSubs.  4. 


'Congenite,    f  Old  age,  temperament,  Subs.  6. 
inward        •<  Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease, 
&om  {    Subs.  Q. 


'Necessary,  see  ^. 

'  Nurses,  Subs.  1. 

Education,  Subs.  2. 

Terrors,  afirights, 
Subs.  3. 

Scoffs,  calumnies, 
bitter  jcsts,iSu6jr.  4. 

Loss  of  liberty,  ser- 
vitude, imprison- 
ment, Subs.  5. 

Poverty  and  want, 
Subs.  6. 

A  heap  of  other  ac- 
cidents, death  of 
friends,  loss,   &c 
Subs.  7. 


Or 


Or 


I 

g 
& 


Outward 
or  adven- 
titious, 
.which  are 


Evident, 
outward, 
remote,  ad 
ventitious, 


. 


Or 


d 

V 

a 

to 
cc 
a> 
o 
o 

o 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Metnb.  5. 
^Sect.2. 


Particular  to  the  three  species.    See  n. 


In  which  the  bodyworks 
on  the  mind,  and  this 
malady  is  caused  by 
precedent  diseases;  as 
agues,  pox,  &a,  or 
temperature  innate. 
Subs.  1. 

Or  by  particular  parts 
distempered,  aa  brain, 
heart,    spleen,    liver, 
mesentery,      pylorus 
stomach,  &c.  Subs.  2. 


r  Of  head  Me- 
lancholy are,  < 
Subs.  3.  ^ 


n. 

Particular 
causes. 
Sect.  2. 
Msmb.  5. 


(Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperaturo  adubt. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
Pumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c 


or 


< 


f  Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 
A  blow  on  the  head. 
Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlic,  onions, 

Ihot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  ^c 
Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehe« 
ment  labour,  &c 
Passions,  perturbations,  &c 

Of  hypochon-  [  Inward     C  Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,  mescn- 
driacal,  or       I  j     tery,  miseraic  veins,  liver,  &c 

-<       or       i 


windy  Melan 
choly  are. 


Over  all  the 
body  are. 
Subs.  5. 


or        1  Mouths  or  hemorrhoids  stopped,  or  any  other 
I  (^    ordinary  evacuation. 

[  Outward  -{  Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 

Inward      (Liver  distempered,  stopped,  over-hot,  apt  to  en- 
i    gender  melancholy,  temperature  innate. 
(  Bad  diet,  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  &c,  and 

Outward.  <     such  evacuations,  passions,  ciires,  &a,  those 
(     six  non-natural  things  abused. 


Synopnt  ofiht  Firtt  ParliCion. 
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'  Bread;  coarse  and  black,  &c 
Drink;  thick,  thin,  sour,  kc 
Water  unclean,  milk,  oil,  vinegar,  wine,  spices,  &e. 


r  Sub- 
stance 


Diet 

offend- 
ing: in 


< 


Flesh 


Keces- 

sary 

causes, 

as 

those 

six 

noii«     S 

natnral 

things, 

which 

are, 

Memb. 
2. 


Herbs, 
Fish, 


\ 


Offish;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  &c. 
Of  herbs;  pulse,  cabbage,  melons,  garlick,  onions,  && 
^  I  &c        (  All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy  meats. 

Quail-  (  Preparing,  dressing,  sharp  sauces,  salt  meats,  indurate,  soused, 

tj,asin  (     fried,  broiled,  or  made  dishes,  &c 

rknatt    (Disorder  in  eating,  immoderato  eating,  or  at  unseasonable 

^     ^       (Custom;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c..  Subs.  3. 

evacuation.      5  Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in 
Subs.  4.  f     ®**^®**»  ^^  "^  defect,  phlebotomy,  purging,  &c 

Air;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c.  Subs.  5. 

Exercise,  5  Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  or  mind,  solitariness, 
Suh$,  6.      (     idleness,  a  life  out  of  action,  &c 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  overmuch,  overlittle,  &c.,  Subs,  7. 

Sorrow,  cause  and  symptom,  8ub$,  4.  Fear,  cause 
and  symptom,  Subs.  6.  Shame,  repulse,  disgrace, 
&c.,  Subs,  6.  Envy  and  malice,  Subs.  7.  Emu- 
lation, hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge.  Subs.  8. 
Anger  a  cause,  Subs,  9.  Discontents,  cares,  mise- 
ries, &C.,  Subs,  10. 

Vehement  desires,ambition,iSu5s.ll.  Covetousness, 
f  i^a^yvptav.  Subs,  12.  Love  of  pleasures,  gaming  in 
excess,  &c..  Subs,  13.  Desire  of  praise,  pride,  vain- 
glory, &C.,  Subs.  14.  liOve  of  learning,  study  in 
excess,  Avith  a  digression  of  the  misery  of  scholars, 
and  why  the  muses  are  melancholy.  Subs.  15. 


Mmb.  3.  Sect,  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind. 
Subs.  2.    With 
a  digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Subs.  2.,  and  di- 
vision of  passions 
into,  Subs.  3. 


< 


Irascible 


or 


concupis- 
cible. 


B. 

Symp- 
toms 
of  me- 
lancho- 
ly are 
either 
&ct.  3. 


o 

s 


CS     1 


u 

c 
o 

o 


or 


most. 


Or, 


Particu- 
lar to 
private 
persons, 
accord- 
ing to 
Subs.ZA, 


Hu- 
mours 


'  Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,&c.,  Subs.\, 

Common  (Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  suspicion,  jealousy, 
to  all  or  •<     discontent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogitations, 
(    restless  thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  &c..  Subs,  2. 

'  Celestial  influences,  as  T?  1^  ^,  &c.,  parts  of  the  body,  heart, 
brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c 

Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  medi- 
tating on  plays,  women,  music,  &c. 
Phlegmatic,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  &c. 

(Choleric,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and 
see  strange  apparitions,  &c. 
Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  bewitched, 
dead,  &c 

Or  mixed  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infi- 
nitely varied,  &c 

Their  several  ( Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,  a  lord;  co- 
customs,  con-  vetous,  runs  on  his  money;  loscivioius  on 
ditions,  incli-^  his  mistress;  religions,  hath  revelations, 
nations,  disci-  I  visions,  is  a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind; 
pline,  &C.         I     a  scholar,  on  his  book,  &c. 

{ Pleasant  at  first,hardlydiscemed;  afterwards 
harsh  and  intolerable,  If  inveterate. 

Hence  some  make  U;  cSia^lS' 
three  degrees.      {^^  EJ^cqui  loqiutunu 

By  fits,  or  continuate,  as  the  object  varies^ 
pleasing,  or  displeasing; 

Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixed  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout,  eaninus  appetitui, 
&c.,  so  the  symptoms  are  various. 


Continuance 
of  time  as  the 
humour  is  in-  < 
tended  or  re- 
mitted, &C. 
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Synopsis  rftJve  First  PariUioTL 


Particular 
symptoms  to 
the  three  dis- 
tinct species. 
iS-frt.  3. 
Memb.  2. 


Head  me- 
lancholy. { 
Subs.  1. 


THcadach,  binding  and  heaviness,  vertigo,  lightness, 

In  bodv    3     ^^'^S^^ff  ®^  *^®  ®*"»  mnch  waking,  fixed  eyes, 
^    i     high  colour,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body;  no 
(,    great  sign  of  mekuicholy  in  the  other  parts. 


or 


rContinnal  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent,  sn- 
In  mind.  J     pcrfluous  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual 
i     (.x>gitation  of  such  toys  they  are  possessed  with, 
(,    tlioughts  like  dreams,  &c 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal, or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Subs,  2. 


In  body 


'Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  belly-ach,  heat  ii 
the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 
sour  and  sharp  belchings,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
the  left  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  tue  ears,  much  spittle, 
and  moist,  &c. 


or 


r  Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  &<x 
,  In  mind,  i     Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
(     dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 

f  In  bodv  \  ^^^^^  ™ost  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 

Overall  ^  (     blood,  their  hemorrhoids  commonly  stopped,  dsc. 

the  body.  <        or 

j  Subs.  3.       J    mind,  i  ^^^^i^^ili  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from  com- 

[  (     panyi  fearful  di-eiuns,  &c 

Symptoms  of  nuns*,  maids*,  and  widows*  melancholy,  in  body  and  mind,  &c 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
toms. 
Memb.  3. 


Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicious  without  a  cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  thcv  suppose 
they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions. 

Why  they  prophesy,  and  speak  strange  languages;  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  couvulsious,  cold  sweat, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams, 
much  waking,  prodigious  fantasies. 


C. 

Prognostics 
Df  melancholy. 
Sect.  4. 


TMorphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 

Tending  to  good,  as  ]  f/ ?he  icmol^^^^^     volmitarily  open. 

(^  If  varices  appear. 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


Corollaries  and  qnes- 

tiOLlB. 


Leanness,  dryness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 
Inveterate  melancholy  is  incunibU*^ 

Ilf  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsy,  apo- 
plexjr,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 

'The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 

those  of  the  body. 
J  Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melancholy, 

for  a  man  to  ofi'cr  violence  to  himself.    Ne^. 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man  oficriug  violence 

to  himselfi  is  to  be  censored. 


THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


MarCa  Excellency^  Folly  Miseries^  Infirmities;  Tlie  causes  ofthenL 

Maris  Excellency^  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creaturo  of  the 
world,  *'  the  prindptd  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  nature,"  as  Zoro- 
aster calls  bim ;  audacis  naturat  miracvlumf "  the  *  marvel  of  marvels/'  as 
Plato ;  **  the**  abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,**  as  Pliny;  Microcosmua, 
a  little  world^  a  model  of  the  world,  *  sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
world,  sole  commander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire 
ibej  are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience;  far  surpassing  all  the  rest, 
not  in  body  only,  but  in  sovl'^^Ifnaginis ImagOy  'created  to  God's  own  'image, 
to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  faculties  and  powers 
belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  "'created  after 
God  iu  true  holiness  and  righteousness;'*  Deo  congruens^  free  from  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise  to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to 
<Io  his  will,  Ut  diis  consimiles  partwricU  deoa  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate 
the  church. 

MarCs  Fall  and  M%sery.'\  But  this  most  noble  creaturo,  Heu,  tristis,  et 
Mrymoaa  commutatio  (''one  exclaims)  O  pitiful  change !  is  fallen  from  that  he 
vaa,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabUis  homuncio,  a  cast- away,  a 
eaitifi)  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered  in 
his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  iall  that 
(some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  inferior  to  a  beast,  *'  'Man  in  honour  that 
viderstandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish^**  so  David  esteems  him :  a 
inonste.  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  ^  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog,  what  noti  QiunUum 
itiUaitis  ab  illui  How  much  altered  from  that  he  was;  before  blessed  and 
happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ;  " '  He  must  eat  his  meat  in  sorrow,'* 
subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

A  Description  of  Melancholy,]  **"*  Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
an  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 
mother's  womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  tlungs.  Namely, 
their  thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of  things  they 
^t  for,  and  the  day  of  death.     From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne, 

'Kai;inmi  mtraciilvm.  ^Mandl  epitome,  natttra  deliela.        «  Finis  reram  omnlnm,  col  rabtanaria 

•^ont.  Seallf  .  exerdt.  fl85.  lee.  3.  Vales,  de  sacr.  Phil.  c.  6.  'Utin  nuinUmateCiBBarisimago,  aioin 
wBhie  Del.  •  Gen.  1.  'Imaoo  mundi  In  corpora  D«l  la  anima.  Bxemplumqae  del  quisque  est  In 
■^ciaeparra.  t£ph.  tr.  2i.  ^Palanterins.  *PaaL  zlix.  20.  k  Lasclvli  saperat  eqaom,  impa- 
9cBdican«ai,astQTulpeni,Autire1m>neir  ^tuTS.  23.  Geo.       iOen.tii.l8.        ■>  Eoelos.  iv.  1,  2;  3,  «,  fi^  H 

O 


8'Ji  Diseases  in  Geiiend.  [Jfart.  1.  Sect.  1. 

to  him  that  si  ;teth  beneath  in  the  earth  and  ashes;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in 
blue  silk  and  weareth  a  crown,  to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath, 
envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and  fear  of  death,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and 
such  things  come  to  both  man  and  beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly.'*  All 
this  befalls  him  in  this  life,  and  peradventure  etemsd  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  Cause  of  MarCs  Misery  and  Infirmities.]  The  impulsive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  Man,  this  privation  of  destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of 
our  first  parent  Adam,  °  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devil's  insti- 
gation and  allurement.  His  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incre 
dulity,  curiosity;  from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corrup- 
tion of  mankind,  as  from  a  fountain  flowed  all  bad  inclinations  and  actual 
transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calamities  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins. 
And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets  have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the 
tale  of  ^Pandora's  box,  which  being  opened  through  her  curiosity,  filled  the 
world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity  alone,  but  those  other 
crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and  miseries  upon  our 
heads.  For  UU  peccatum,  Hn  proceUa,  as  ''Chrysostom  well  observes.  '*  **  Fools 
by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  iniquities,  are  afflicted. 
'Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a  whirlwind,  afflic- 
tion and  anguish,"  because  they  did  not  fear  God,  " '  Are  you  shaken  with 
wars?*'  as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius, '^  are  you  molested  with  dearth 
and  famine?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases?  is  mankind  gene- 
rally tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  L  9, 
10;  Amos  i;  Jer.  viL  God  is  angry,  pumsheth  and  threateneth,  because  of 
their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not  turn  unto  him.  ^'^If  the  earth 
be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain,  if  dry  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your 
fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  com,  and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted, 
and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  reason  of  their  sins:*'  wliich  like  the 
blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for  vengeance,  Lam.  v.  15.  "That  we  have 
sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,"  Isa.  lix.  11,  12.  ''We  roar  like 
bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sins  and  trespasses." 
But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  take  notice  o^  Jer.  ii  30.  "  We  are 
smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction;'*  and  cap.  v.  3.  "Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed;  they  have  refused  to  receive  cor- 
rection ;  they  have  not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  but  they  have  not 
turned  to  him,"  Amos  iv.  "Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  'Domitiau 
endure  ApoUoniua  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephcsus,  his  injustice, 
incest,  adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours  as  a  concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  calamitiod 
upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  I  say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God's  wrath.  For  the 
law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  large,  Deut.  xxviii. 
15.  "If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances, then  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  them.  ^Cursed  in  the  town  and 
in  the  field,  &c  'Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  &o.  *The  Lord  shall  send 
thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness."  And  a  little  aflcM*, 
"^The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  emrods,  and 

•  Gen.  liL  17.  •  HU  codens  tegmen  manibus  decossit,  et  ana  pemldem  Immlslt  mlseris  mortainius 

•tram.    Ilcsiod.  1.  oper.         p  Horn.  5.  ad  pop.  Antioch.         «i Psal.  ctIL  17.  'Fro  L  27.  ■Quod 

»atem  crebrloa  bella  eoncntlant,  quod  sterilitas  et  fames  soUcitudinem  cnmalcnt,  qndd  BBvienttbas  morbut 
▼aletndo  franj^ltar,  qndd  hnmanam  genua  luis  popolatlone  vastatur ;  ob  peccatura  omnia.  Cypr.  *  .SI  raro 
desnpcr  plnvla  deaeendat,  ai  terra  altu  pnlrerla  aqoalleat,  il  viz  J^onaa  et  pallidas  herbas  atcrllla  eleba 
urodacat,  al  turbo  Tineam  debilitet,  &c.    Cypr.  •  Mat.  ztr.  3.         »  Phllo8tratus»  lib.  6.  Yit.  Apollonii. 

InjQstitiam  <Uui,  et  scelerataa  nnptios,  et  cse:era  quae  pncter  ratlonem  fcccrat,  xnnrborum  caosas  dliiit.  MG. 
•  18.  ''iO.  >•  Verse  27. 
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scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst  not  be  Healed.  *  With  madness,  blindness,  and 
astonishing  of  heart."  This  Paul  seconds,  Bom.  ii.  9,  "  Tribulation  and 
anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  eviL"  Or  else  these  chastise- 
ments are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  tryour  patience 
here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  inform 
and  teach  us  wisdom.  '*' Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because 
they  had  no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  kindled  against  his 
people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them.'*  He  is  desirous  of 
our  salvation.  'Nastne  saliUis  avidua,  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls 
us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties :  "That  they  which 
erred  might  have  understanding,  (as  Isaiah  speaks  xxiz.  24)  and  so  to  be 
reformed.*  I  am  a£9icted,  and  at  the  point  of  death,*'  so  David  confesseth  of 
himself  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  v.  15,  v.  9.  "Mine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through mino 
affliction :"  and  that  made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified,  and  now  made  a  god, 
when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that  he  was  but  a  man,  and 
remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morbo  recoUigU  se  animus,*  as  'Pliny  well  perceived; 
"  In  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment  surveys  itself,  and 
abhors  its  former  courses;*'  insomuch  that  he  concludes  to  his  friend  Marius, 
'^^that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy,  if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or 
perform  but  a  part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.**  Whoso  is  wise 
then,  will  consider  these  things,  as  David  did  (PsaL  cxliv.,  verse  last) ;  and 
whatsoever  fortune  be£dl  him,  make  use  of  it.  If  he  be  iu  sorrow,  need,  sick- 
ness, or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that 
malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  inflicted  upon  him;  it  may  be 
for  his  good,  ^  sic  expedit,  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sick- 
ness is  for  his  soul's  health,  periisset  nisi  periissel,  had  he  not  been  visited,  he 
had  utterly  perished;  for  "*the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth, even  as 
a  &ther  doth  his  child  in  whom  he  delighteth."  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on 
the  other  sid^  and  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmity;  "  et  cui 

*  Gratia,  fonna,  raletudo  contlngat  abnndd  I   **  And  that  be  hare  grace,  beanty,  fiiToar,  health, 

£t  muodna  victiu,  non  defidente  cnunvni."        1     A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  In  wealth." 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses, 
**' Beware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God;"  that  he  be  not  pufled  up, 
but  acknowledge  them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  "f  the  more  he 
hath,  to  be  more  thankful,"  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  Causes  of  our  Irffinnities.]  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves;  stai-s, 
heavens,  elements,  &c.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are 
armed  against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  now  many  of  them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our 
corruption,  which  hath  caused  it.  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam, 
they  have  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered,  the 
four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  oflend  us.  "The  prin- 
cipal things  for  the  use  of  man,  are  water,  fire,  ii*on,  salt,  meal,  wheat,  honey, 
milk,  oil,  wine,  clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  uinners  turned  to  •evil," 
£ocIu&  xxxix.  26.  "Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  all  these  are  created 

*38.  Deoa  qnos  dillfrlt,  castlgat.  '  Isa.  t.  13.  rene  16.  •  Nostra  Balntla  avldna  continenter  aares 
welSeat,  ae  calamitate  sublnde  noa  exereet.  Leylnna  Lemn.  1. 2.  e.  29.  do  occult,  nat.  mir.  *  Vexatio  dat 
tatdtoctmn.    Isa,  zx^iii.  19.    In  slckneia  the  mind  recollects  itself.  'Lib.  7.  Ciun  Judlcio,  mores 

et  (aeta  reeognoscit  et  se  intnetar  I>nm  fero  langaorem,  fero  rellgionJs  amorem.  Expers  langaoris  non 
sum  memor  hiUns  amoris.  a  Snromnm  esse  totios  philosophloe.  nt  tales  esse  perseveremns,  qoales  noa 

fomros  eae  infirmi  proatcmnr.       i> Petrarch.       'Prov.  ill.  12.      ^ Hor.  Epis.  lib.  1.  4.      'Dent.  Till.  11. 


Qni  Stat  vldeat  ne  cadat.  *  Qaanto  midorihiia  heneflcUs  a  Deo  comulatur,  tanto  obUgatiorem  se 

debitorem  &tcrL 
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l>i>stsa$es  in  General. 


[Part.  1.  Sec.  1. 


for  «^ngean^^e/'  £cclus.  xxxix.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us  with  their  comets, 
starH,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions,  quartiles, 
and  such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteoi<s,  thunder  and  lightning, 
intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonahle  weather; 
from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases, 
consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  Egypt,  every  third  year,  (aa 
it  is  related  by  "*Boterus»  and  othera)  300,000  die  of  tlie  plague;  and  200,000, 
in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  doth  the  earth 
terrify  and  oppress  tis  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in 
"China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities 
at  once )  How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging 
down  towns^  cities,  villages,  bridges,  <&c,  besides  shipwrecks;  whole  islands 
are  sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  all  their  inhabitant-s  in  *  Zealand, 
Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent  drowned,  as  the  ^  lake  £me  in  Ire- 
land? '^Nikdqus  praster  ardum  cadavera  pcUenti  cernimus  Jreto.  In  the 
fens  of  Friesland  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  'the  sea  drowned  mxdta  homi- 
num  millia,  etjumentasinenuTnero,  all  the  countiy  almost,  men  and  cattle  iu 
it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an  instant 
whole  cities)  What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  left 
desolate)    In  a  word, 


**  ■  IfcnlB  pepercit,  ttnda  meruit,  aeris 
Vis  pestllentis  nqnorl  erepmm  necat, 
Bello  nipentes,  tabidus  morbo  periu" 


'  Whnm  fire  gpartv,  sea  doth  drown ;  whom 
Pentilent  air  doth  send  to  clay; 
Ubom  war  'scapes,  sickness  takes  away."* 


To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at  deadly  fend  with 
men)  Lions^  wolves,  bears,  dsa  Some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth,  nails: 
How  many  noxious  serpents  and  venomous  creatures,  ready  to  offend  us  with 
stings,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us )  How  many  pernicious  fishes,  plants, 
gums,  fruits^  seeds,  flowers,  &c,,  could  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their 
very  smell  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not 
death  itself)  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several  poisons:  but  these 
are  but  trifles  in  respect.  The  greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the 
deviVs  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief,  his  own  executioner,  a  wolf, 
a  devil  to  himself  and  others*  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  or  at  least 
should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord,  and  yet  no  fiend  can 
so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another.  Let  mo 
not  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  famine  were  offered)  into 
the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 


■*'yix  sunt  homines  hoc  nomine  dignl, 


Qukmque  Inpi,  sterie  plus  ferltutis  habcnu** 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely  avoid  them ; 
Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  fore1«l  us;  Earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, ruin9  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some 
noise  befoi-ehand;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  villanies  of  men 
no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from  our  cities,  by- 
gates,  walls,  and  towers,  defend  ourselves  ti-om  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchful- 
ness and  weapons;  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours, 
no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots  and 
devices  to  mischief  one  another. 

Sometimes  by  the  devil's  help  as  magicians,  *  witches:  sometimes  by  imp<»- 


•  Botarat  <fl  Iml.  arhtnm.  ■  Lege  hist,  relatlonem  T^.  Frols  de  rebn<i  Japonlels  ad  annnm  1&96. 

•  Qnleclard.  deeerlpc.  Belg.  anno  1421.         fGlmldos  Cainbreu*.       <  Janus  ixmM,  efi.  Hb.  I.  car.  10.  And 
we  peredre  nothtng,  except  the  dead  hodien  of  citiea  In  the  open  tea.  «  Muiister.  I.  S.  Cm.  cap.  462. 

•  Baehaoaa.  Baptlat.         *  Homo  hemlni  lapoai  homo  homlol  demon.         f  Grid,  da  Trut.  1.  ft.  Eleg.  s» 

•  lUaoant  aeonlta  aon 
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turesy  mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  we  hack  and^hfiME;- 
as  if  we  were  ad  iTUernecionem  noli,  like  Cadmus*  soldiers  bom  tojoetls'iime  one 
another.  'Tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  hundred  anj^wfT^undred  thou- 
sand men  slain  in  a  battla  Besides  all  manner  of^forturess,  brazen  bulls, 
racks,  wheels,  strapadoes,  guns,  engines,  dsc.  *Ad  unum  oorptu  humanum 
siq^pUciaplurtii  qwimmembra:  We  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
than  there  be  several  members  in  a  man's  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To 
come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences,  indiacretion  and  intem- 
perance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  "  ^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and 
the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  :  they  torment  us^ 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity; 

*— —  "mooi  dfttiirl  progenlem  Ttttodorcm."     I    *  And  yet  with  erimea  to  ns  unknown, 

I       Our  ions  sludl  mark  the  coming  age  their  own.* 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  'Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst. 
We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every  man  the 
greatest  enemy  unto  himself  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abus- 
ing those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth, 
strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory  to  our  own  destruction,  '  Perditio  tua  ex 
te.  As  'Judas  Maccabeus  killed  ApoUonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm 
ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows ;  and  use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that 
should  help  ns,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a 
sword,  which  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his  help  and 
defence ;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it,  turned  to  his 
own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on  us,  well 
employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us ;  but  ii  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin  and 
confound  us :  and  so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  weakness  they  com- 
monly do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of 
himself  in  his  humble  confessions,  **  promptness  of  wit,  memory,  eloquence, 
they  were  God*s  good  gifts,  but  he  did  not  use  them  to  his  glory."  If  you 
will  particularly  know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they 
will  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of 
which  1  shall  'dilate  more  at  large;  they  are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our 
surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our  immoderate  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious 
riot.  Plurea  crapula,  quaun  gladiua,  is  a  true  saying,  thejboard  consumes 
moEp  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  several 
incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  **old  age,  perverts  our  temper- 
ature, and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which  crucifies 
us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness,  {quos  Jupiler  perdit,  demenUU ;  by  sub- 
traction of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government, 
our  facility  and  proneness  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every 
passion  and  perturbation  of  the  mind :  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  our- 
selves and  degenerate  into  beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of "  poets  observed 
of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion, 
he  was— OS  oa^iqut  Jovi  par:  like  Jupiter  in  featui*e.  Mars  in  valo*ir.  Fallas 
in  wisdom,  another  god;  but  when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a  Hon,  a  tiger,  a 
dog,  dec.,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  ;  so  we,  as  long 
as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  our- 
selves  to  God*8  word,  are  as  so  many  saints :  but  if  we  give  reins  to  lust, 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into  beajsts, 

« lA.  2.  Epiit.  2.  ad  Donatnm.  ^Exech.  xtULS.  «  Rot.  1. 3  CM.  6.  «2Tlm.  HI.  2. 

V  f  xee.  XTili.  31.    Tby  destruction  la  from  thTielt  «  2)  Mace.  iil.  12.  •  Part  I.  Sec  2.  Ucmb.  2. 

»  Nu^joItU  cat  qiue  U  nan  ainet  eaae  a«nem.  •  Homer.  Iliad. 
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transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions^  'provoke  God  to  anger,  and 
heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases^  as  a  just 
and  deserved  pimishment  of  our  sina 

SuBSECT.  IL — Tlie  Definition,  Nvmher,  Division  o/Diaecuei, 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  *Pernelius  calleth  it  an 
"  Affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature."  'Fuschius  and  Crato,  "  an  hin- 
deranfce,  hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it."  •  Tho- 
losanus,  "  a  dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
perturbationof  it;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation 
of  it."  **  Labeo  in  Agellius,  "  an  ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature, 
hindering  the  use  of  it."     Others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

NuTnber  of  Diaecises,']  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not  yet 
determined ;  *  Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot:  elsewhere  he  saith,  morborum  irtfinUa  muUiiudo,  their  number  is 
infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our  days  I  am 
sure  the  number  is  much  augmented  : 

* "  macles,  et  nova  febriam 

Terris  incubat  cohors." 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Gden  and  Hippocrates^  as  scorbutum,  small-pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness, 
morbus  Qallicus,  &a,  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 
No  man  fret  from,  some  Disease  or  oUterJ]  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound,  of 
so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind. 
Quisqus  suos  patiinu/r  fnanes,  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more  or 
less.  There  will  be  perad venture  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like  Zeno- 
philus  the  musician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without  any 
manner  of  impediment ;  a  Pollio  Eomulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  '*  °*  with 
wine  and  oil ;"  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much 
brags ;  a  man  as  healthy  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Augsburg  in  Ger- 
many, whom  "Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example  and  instance  of 
certainty  in  his  art ;  who  because  he  had  the  significators  in  his  geniture 
fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars,  being  a  very 
cold  man,V'  *  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  ^  Paracelsus  may 
brag  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring  him 
up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that 
there  is  no  certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance  and 
physic  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  meantime,  by  common  experience,  that 
no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  'Hesiod  is  true : 

*'nXc(q  fiiv  fttp  7u7a  leaiefivi  vXetn  d^  BaXavca^     |      "  Th*  earth's  flill  of  maladies,  and  ftill  the  sta, 
Nov(r9fd'  av<)p«Mroi  hv  l^*  hfi^pnt  qA*  ivi  tvurt     I        WMcb  Set  npon  US  both  by  nifiht  and  day.** 
*AvTOfiarot  ^oitStat,"  \ 

Division  of  Diseases^  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordinary 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians ;  *  they  will  tell 
you  of  acute  and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  salutares,  errant,  fixed, 
simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the  whole,  in 

d  T'^tempcrnntla.  Inxns,  Ingrlnvie*.  ot  Inflnlta  hujUHmo<1i  flflffltin.  qune  divlnas  pcDiias  mprentnr.    Crntn. 
•  Fern.  l'.tth.l.  I.  c  1.  Morbus  est  nlTectus  contra  imtaram  corpori  liisldpiift.  fFa«c)).  Instit.  1.  3^ 

Si'ct.  L  c8.  ^qan  priniuin  vltiatur  actio.  g  Dlssolutlo  foidocia  in  corporo.  ut  sanitnR  eat  consummntio. 

h  LUi.  4.  cap.  2.  MorbUR  est  hnbltua  eontra  nntnram.  qui  \\%\\m  cjuii,  ftc.  iUip.  II.  lit).  7.     '      *Horat. 

lib.  1.  ode 3.    "Emaciation,  and  anew  ohori  of  fev^ra  broods  over  tlic  earth."  k  Cap.  BO.  lib.  7.  Ontum 

c't  qnlnque  vixit  anno:i  .sine  ullo  Incoininodo.  b  Iiitu^  mulso,  r<iri.4  olco.  BExcinpMi  ,<;pnitnr.  pnonxis 

F.)iij»'mcr.  cip.  de  Inflrmitat.  oQai,  quoad  pueriiine  ultimam  memorimn  rccnr.i.m  pot<>6t  non  mcininlt  sa 

(czrotum  decubalBAe  pLIb  do  vita  l<»'i'ii.  Opor.  ct  Dies.  ■  See  Fcrnolius  Path,  lib,  L  cao.  9l 

10, 11, 12.   FascUias  lostlt  L  3.  sect.  l.  c.  7.  Wicker.  SjnL  ^ 
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habit,  or  in  disposition,  <fec.  My  division  at  this  timo  (as  most  befitting  my 
purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a 
brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuschios  hath  made,  Institut.  lib.  3,  sect.  1,  cap.  IL 
I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Bhasis,  Avioenna, 
Alexander,  Paulus  ^tius,  Gk>rdoneriu3 :  and  those  exact  Keoterics^  Savana- 
rola,  Capivaccius,  Bonatus  Altomarus,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercuiialifl^ 
Yictorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  ^.,  that  have  methodically  and  elabo- 
rately written  of  them  alL  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  I  will  briefly  handle^ 
and  apart. 

SuBSEcr.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head, 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
organs  in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the 
head  which  are  div«!rs,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head, 
as  tfi^re  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  according  to  that 
division  of  ^Henmius,  (whicli  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus,)  are  inward  or  outward 
(to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth, 
palate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c)  belonging  properly  to  the  brain,  as 
baldness,  Mling  of  hair,  fuiiaire,  lice,  &c  *  Inward  belonging  to  the  skins 
next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia  mater,  as  all  head-aches,  dca,  or  to  the 
ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tuniclee,  creeks^  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passions,  as 
caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  fidling  sickness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves, 
cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy:  or  belonging  to  the  exci'ements  of 
the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing,  rheums,  distillations:  or  else  tbose  that  pertain 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived  frenzy,  lethargy, 
melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma  Vigilia  et  vigU  CoTna, 
Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantasy,  or 
imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  'Lauren tins  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind  ; 
and  Hildesheim,  morbos  iniaginationis,  aut  ralionis  kescSy  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,)  which  are  three  or  four  in  number,  phrensy, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds:  as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia^ 
Chorus  sancti  vUi,  morbi  dcemoniaci,  (St.  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils^) 
#hich  I  will  briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melanchol]^ 
aa  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symp- 
toms, prognostics,  cures :  as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  apoplexid,  and  many  other 
of  such  particular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have 
written  of  tbis  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T. 
Bright,  &C.,  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods;  yet 
that  whicb  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see;  that  which  one  contracts, 
another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  'Scribanius,  ''that  which  they  had 
neglected,  or  profimctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine;  that 
which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplifi- 
ed by  us :"  and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity,  and 
the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

» 

SuBSEcr.  IV. — Dotage,  Fhrensi/,  Madness,  ITydroplvohiay  LycarUhropia^ 
N  Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Exlasis. 

Ddhitim,  Dotage.]  Dotaqe,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the 
following  species,  as  some  will  have  it.  '  Laurentius  and  *  Altomarus  compre- 
hended madness^  melancholy,  and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the 

•  Pn^t.  4e  morbb  cspltU.    In  cnpite  tit  TsriB  habitant  T>arto8.  Ita  varlx  qnereln  ibl  oveninnt.  "Of 

vhich  read  Henmiiu,  llontaJitiiB,  liUdeflhelm,  Quereetan,  Jason  Prateii»is,  &.c.         *  Cap.  2.  de  melaachol. 

C:>p.  2.  de  Phlalolo^a  Bagaram;  Quod  alii  minus  recte  fortasso  dlxerint,  nosexamlnare^  melioi  d^udicare^ 
^rrisere  studeanras.  ■  Cap  4.  de  mol.  •  Ai-t.  Med.  7. 
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summum  genua  of  them  alL  If  it  be  distiaguislied  from  tliem,  it  is  uatural  or 
ingenite,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-much  brain,  as 
we  see  in  our  common  fools;  atid  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in 
particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  others :  or  else  it  is  acqui- 
site,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other  disease,  which  comes  or  goes;  oi 
if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  itself. 

FhrensT/.']  Fkrenilia,  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  tf*»  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or 
kels  of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotag&  It  difiTers 
from  melancholy  and  madness,  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague : 
this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  <bc.  Melancholy  is  most 
part  silent,  this  clamorous;  and  many  such  like  diflerences  are  asidgned  by 
physicians. 

Madness^  Madness,  phrensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  CeLsus 
and  many  writers;  others  leave  out  phrensy,  and  make  madness  and  melan- 
choly but  one  disease,  which  '^  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and  that  they 
differ  only  secundum  majua  or  m«nu«,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a  degree 
to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ  tntenso  ei 
remiaso  gradu,  saith '  Grordonius,  as  the  hu  mour  is  in  ten  ded  or  rem  it  ted.  Of  the 
same  mind  is  '  Areteus,  Alexander  TertuUianus,  Guianerius,  Savanarola,  Heur- 
nius;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both  by  reason  of  their 
affinity :  but  most  of  our  neoterics  do  h&ndle  them  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in 
this  treatise.  Madness  is  thei'efore  defined  to  be  a  vehement  dotage;  or  raving 
without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy,  full  of  anger  and  clamoui*, 
horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the  patients  with  far  greater  vehe- 
mency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous 
force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men  cannot  hold  them. 
Diffeiing  only  in  this  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a  fever,  and  their  memory 
is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust, 
and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  dbc.  'Fracastorius  adds,  *'a  due  time, 
and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it 
confirmed  impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  go 
again,  as  by  taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,*'  ko.  Of  this  fury  there  be 
divers  kinds ;'  ecstasy,  which  is  familiar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of 
himself  he  could  be  in  one  when  he  list;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver 
their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in  Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  I.  3,  cap. 
18.  Ext<ui  omnia  prcBdicerSf  answer  all  questions  in  an  extasLi  you  will  ask ; 
what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they  fare,  &.c  The  other  species 
of  this  fury  are  enthusia.sms,  revelations,  and  visions,  so  often  mentioned  by 
Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works;  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  sibylline 
prophets,  and  poetical  furies;  such  as  come  by  eating  noxious  herbs,  tarantulas' 
stinging,  &c,  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known  are  these,  lycan- 
thropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  vitL 

Li/canthrqpicLJ  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  Cucubuth,  others 
Lirpinam  insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves  and 
fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or 
some  such  beasts,  '^tius  and  ^Paulus  call  it  a  kind  of  melancholy;  but  I 
should  r.ither  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.     Some  make  a  doubt  of  it 


^  Plerlqtie  medid  ono  eomplexn  pentrin^nt  hos  dnos  mortMM,  qnod  ex  eadem  eanM  orlaatnr.  quodqtn 
magnltQdine  et  modo  aoliim  dlateot,  et  alter  gradua  ad  alterum  existat.    Jason  Pratens.  •  Lib.  Med. 

'  Pari  manUs  mlhl  videtar.  •  Inaanns  est,  qui  state  debitA,  et  tempore  debito  per  ae,  non  momentaaeam 
et  fligacem,  nt  vinl,  solaut,  Hyoscjranil,  sed  conflnnatam  habet  Impoteutlam  bene  operandi  circa  intellectom. 
Ub.  a.  de  intellectlone.  'Of  which  read  Foeiix  Plater,  cap.  S.  de  mentla  alienatione.  i  Lib.  6.  cap.  11. 
kLib.3.cap.  !«. 
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whether  there  be  aiiy  such  disease.  'Donat  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he  sav 
two  of  them  in  his  time:  ^Wierus  tells  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua  1541, 
that  would  not  believe  to  the  oontrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath 
another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear;  'Forrestua 
confirms  as  much  bj  many  examples;  one  amongst  the  rest  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  poor  husbandman  that  still  hunted 
about  graves^  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale^  black,  ugly,  and  fearful  look. 
Such  belike,  or  little  better,  were  King  Pi*8etua*  "daughters,  that  thought 
themselves  kina  And  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold, 
was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occa- 
sion to  that  bold  assertion  of  "Pliny,  ''some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in 
his  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men  again:"  and  to  that  fable  of  Pausanias,  of 
a  man  that  was  ten  yeai-s  a  wolf^  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape : 
to  *  Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon,  (fee.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or 
more  examples^  let  him  read  Austin  in  his  18th  book  da  CivUcUe  Dei,  cap.  5, 
MiaalduSy  cent,  5,  77.  Sckenkiue,  lib.  1.  HUdeeheim,  spiceL  2.  de  Mania, 
Fcrrestus,  lib.  \0,  de  morbie  cerebri  Olatis  Magnua,  VinceiUius*  BeUavicensvt, 
spec  fML  lib.  31.  e.  122.  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuinger,  Zoilger,  Peuoer,  Wierus, 
Spranger,  kc  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  troubleth  men  most  in  February, 
and  is  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  according  to  ^^Heumius. 
Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  lie  hid  most  part  all  dav, 
and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and  deserts;  '*  *t1u*y 
have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  kgs  and  thighs^  very  dry  and  pale,'*  'isaitli 
Altomarus;  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  sets  down  a 
brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydroplkobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  eveiy  village,  which  comes 
by  the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  'Aurelianus;  touching,  or 
smelling  alone  sometimes  as  *Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other 
creatures  as  well  as  men :  so  called  because  the  parties  affected  cannot  endure 
the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it. 
And  which  is  more  wonderful;  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady 
they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink:  'Cselius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient 
writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  Hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body  or 
the  mind.  The  part  afiected  is  the  brain :  the  cause,  poison  that  comes  from 
the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture  in  tlio 
body.  "Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad;  and  being  cut  up,  had 
no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are  so 
afiected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten,  to  some 
again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  days  after:  commonly  saith  Heumius,  they  begin 
to  rave,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about  twenty 
days  after  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meantime)  to  He  awake,  to  i)o 
pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  £dl  into  a  swoon, 
and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  &lling  sickness.  'Some  say,  little  things  like 
whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urine.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear,  they  are 
past  recovery.  IViany  times  these  83rmptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven 
months  after,  saith  'Codronchus;  and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  yeaf.> 
as  Goianerius;  twelve  as  Albertus;  six  or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holdd. 
Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it:  an  Augustine  friar,  and  a  woman  in 
Delft,  that  were  'Forrestus*  patients,  were  miserably  consimied  with  it.   The 


*Cni.  9.  Art.  med.         ^  De  pnestti;.  Dcmoniim.  1.  8.  eap.  21.         >  Obflenrat.  Ub.  1 0.  de  morbiB  cerebri, 
c«p.  !&.  <•  UlppoeratCB,  Ub.  de  InunU.  "  Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  homines  interdam  Inpoe  fieri ;  et  o^ntra. 

•Met  Ub.  1.  P Cap.  de  Man.  *  Uloerata  crara,  sitia  ipsis  adest  immodlca,  pollidi,  lingua  sicca. 

e  Cap.  9.  art.  Rydropbobia.  '  Lib.  3.  eap.  9.         *  Lib.  7.  de  Venenlt.  *  Lib.  3.  Cap.  13.  de  niui  uta 

actids.  •SpiceL  2.  '  Sckenkia^  7  Ub.  de  Vcuenis  »  Lib.  de  Ilydrupliobia.  BObseivak. 

lib.lu.2& 
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common  cure  in  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near  the  sea-aide) 
IS  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water;  some  use  charms :  every 
good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such 
cases,  is  from  the  most  approved  physicians;  they  that  will  read  of  them,  may 
consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  Oapivaccius, 
FoiTestus,  Sckenkius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italian,  who  bath 
lately  written  two  exquisite  books  on  the  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  or  S.  Y\tui  dance;  the  lascivious  dance,  *Paraoelsua 
calls  it^  because  they  that  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till 
they  be  dead  or  cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were 
wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile^  they 
were  ^certainly  freed.  'Tis  strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in 
what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes 
(and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance  so  long  that  they  can  atir 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead.  One  in  red  clothes  they 
cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  therefore  magistrates  in 
Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty  sturdy  com- 
panions to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been  very  common  in  Germany, 
as  appears  by  those  relations  of  '^Sckenkius,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book  of 
madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it.  Fdia^ 
FUUerus  de  merUis  aUenat.  cap.  3.  reports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw, 
that  danced  a  whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palay. 
Bodine  in  his  5th.  book  de  Repub.  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monaviua 
in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius^  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may 
read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demoniacal  (if  I  may  so 
call  it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  othera  would 
have  to  be  preternatural :  stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  ges- 
tures, contortions,  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never 
taught,  &C.  Many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some 
will  not  allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this 
subject  pro  and  con^  I  voluntarily  omit 

^^Fuschius,  instUut.  lib.  3.  sec  1.  cap.  11,  Pelix  Plater,  "Laurentius,  add 
to  these  another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another 
divine  or  religious  fury;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy;  of  all 
which  I  will  speak  *  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  Y. — Melancholi/  in  Disposiiicm,  improperltf  so  called^  Equivocations. 

[Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit.  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes 
upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  gric^ 
passion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent^  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit^  any 
ways  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delight^  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a 
dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that 
is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill-disposed,  solitary,  any  way  moved,  or  displeased. 
And  from  these  melancholy  disi>ositions,  'no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic^ 
none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous,  so  godly,  so  divine, 
tliat  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more  or  less,  some  time  or 

•  r/osclvam  Choream.  To.  4.  do  morbls  ftmentium.  Tract.  1.      ^  ETcntn  nt  plorlmnm  rem  Ipaam  coinpro. 
h<ir>tp.         «  Lib.  L  cap.  de  Mania.  *  Cap.  3.  de  mentis  allenat.  •  Cap.  4.  de  mcl.  ♦  PAUT.  3. 

1  >n  <|iio  homlnc  ■ccuritos,  de  quo  certain  gaaUlom  t  quocuuque  te  conrertiti  iu  terrcDls  rebus  amaritodincca 
uninii  luvenlct.  Aug  in  Fsal.  viil.  5. 
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other  lie  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy  in  this  sense  is  the  character  of 
mortality.  ^  *  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  continuance^  and  full 
of  trouble.**  Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself  whom  '^lian  so  highly  commends 
for  a  moderate  temper,  that  "  nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out,  and 
coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what  misery 
soever  befel  him,**  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much,  tormented 
with  it.  Q.  Metelius,  in  whom  **  Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  ''the 
most  fortunate  man  then  living,  bom  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Home,  of 
noble  parentage,  a  proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  ricli,  honour- 
able,  a  senator,  a  consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,"  dbc.^  yet 
this  man  was  not  void  of  melancholy,  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  *  Polycrates 
Samius^  that  flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of 
discontent  with  others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly 
after,  by  a  fish  taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions. 
2s o  man  can  cure  himself;  the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  fi*equent 
passions,  as  their  own  ^  poets  put  upon  them.  In  geneiul,  ''  ^  as  the  heaven, 
so  is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and  serene  ; 
ais  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer 
sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers :  so  is 
our  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopea^  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies:"  Invicem 
cedurU  dolor  et  voluptas,  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain.  ^ 

"medio  de  fonte  leporum, 


Snrgit  omari  aUqnld  In  Ipsls  florltyns  angttL* 

**  Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow"  (as  °  Solomon  holds) :  even 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity,  as,  ®  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  the 
41st  Psalm,  there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Inter  delidas  semper  aliquid  scevi 
noB  strangulate  for  a  pint  of  honey  thou  shalb  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gall, 
for  a  dram  of  pleasure  a  pound  oi  pain,  for  an  inch  of  mirth  an  ell  of  moan  ; 
as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenure  of  happiness 
in  this  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  '  some  bitterness 
in  it,  some  pomplaining,  some  grudging;  it  is  all  ^xutuvutpoy,  a  mixed  passion, 
and  like  a  chequer  table,  black  and  white  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  &dls 
and  wanes ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not 
here  as  those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our 
coarse  without  all  ofifence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages : 
but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and 
down,  carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted 
upon  each  slender  occasion,  ^  uncertain,  brittle,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust 
unto.  ^  '  And  he  that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to 
live  in  this  world  (as  one  condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it, 
where  with  a  redprocalty,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one 
another  in  a  ring."    Exi  i  mundo,  get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not 

•  Job  L 14.  K  Omni  torapore  Soeratem  eodem  rnltu  yiderl,  slve  domtun  redlret,  Blye  dotno  egrederetnr. 
k  Lib.  7.  cap.  I.  Natns  In  florentlaslma  totloa  orbis  civitate,  nobilissimis  parentiboa,  corporis  vires  liubuit  et 
rarvafiixnas  animl  dote^,  uzorem  conspicuam,  pudlcam,  fcliccs  liberos,  consulare  decoa,  scquentes  triuniphos, 
dee.  '  £Uan.  ^  Homer.  Hiad.  i  Lipsias,  cent.  3.  ep.  45.  ut  caelum,  sic  noa  homines  samos :  iUud  ex 
iotarallo  nubibus  obdacitnr  et  obscnratur.  In  rosarlo  liores  splnls  intermixtL  Vita  similis  aeii,  ndum 
modo,  audom,  teropestaa,  sereaitas :  ita  vices  remm  imnt,  prtemia  gaudiia,  ct  seqnaces  cnrsB.  ">  Lucretius, 
1.4.1124.  ■  Prov.  zIt.  13.  Kxtrcmam  gandii  luctus  occnpat.  •JNatalitia  inquit  celobrantur,  nuptios 
bie  sant;  at  Ibi  quid  celobratur  quod  non  dolet,  quod  non  transit  f  p  Apulcius  4.  florid.  Kiliil  quicquid 
bomini  tarn  prosperum  divinitua  datum,  qain  ei  admixtum  sit  aliquid  ditllcultatla,  ut  etiam  amplissima 
qoaqoe  laetltii,  subsit  qnsepiam  vel  panra  querlmonia,  conju^atione  qu4dam  meliis  et  fellis.  <i  CaUuca 

nimimm  et  fragllia,  et  pnerillbna  jcuni^ntauea  crepundiis,  sunt  ista  qme  vires  et  opes  humanas  vucuntur, 
afflnont  snbltd,  rcn«nte delabuotr  r.  nuUo  in  loco,  nulla  in  persona,  stabllibus  ni xa  radlcibus consistunt,  sed  in- 
oertiMlmoflatafortnnaB  quu:»iu  &ublimeextnlcnmt,improYiaorecur6tt  destitutes  inproftindoroiseriamm  valle 
miserabillter  immergnnt.  Valerius,  lib.  o.  cap.  11.  r  Huic  scculo  parum  aptus  es,  aut  potius  o tiQium  nostro- 
rum  cosiditioacm  Ignoras,  qnibos  reciproco  quodam  nexu,  &c.  Lorclianus  UuUobelcficus,  lib.  3.  wa  annum  1598. 
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1)i*ook  it ;  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thyself  with  patience,  with 
magnanimity,  to  *  oppose  thyself  imto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a  good  soldier 
of  Christ ;  as  'Paul  advu>eth  constantly  to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few 
can  embrace  this  good  counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather  as  so  many 
brute  beasts  give  a  way  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls  to 
be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  thej 
ought  to  do,  it  falleth  out.  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits^ 
and  ^  many  affects  contemned  (as  °  Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.  Even  as 
one  distillation,  not  yat  grown  to  custom,  makes  a  cough ;  but  continoal  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs ;"  so  do  these  our  melancholy 
provocations :  and  according  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in 
men,  as  their  temperature  of  body,  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make 
resistance ;  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected.  For  that  which  is  but  a  flea- 
biting  to  one,  causeth  insufferable  torment  to  another ;  and  which  one  by  his 
singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome,  a 
second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  <!ec.  (if  solitary,  or 
idle)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion 
hindei'ed,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his 
hypochondries  misaffocted ;  wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and  he 
himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt, 
if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there 
likely  hold  him.  If  any  discontent  seize  upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  all 
other  perturbations  (fur — qud  data  porta  ruuni)  will  set  upon  him,  and  then 
jamojjggior  broken- winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines  away,  and  is 
ight  atHEBt^to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itselt  So  that  as 
the  philosophers  make  '  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized  with  it,  or  have 
been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulph,  or  waded  deeper  into  it. 
But  all  those  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing, 
violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  thoy  seize  on  for  the  time ;  yet 
these  fits  I  eay,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they 
continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are  moved.  Thia 
melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  a  habit,  niorhiM  sonticuSf  or  chroniciLs, 
a  chronic  or  continuato  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as  ^  Aurelianus  and  "others 
call  it,  not  ermnt,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  inci'easing,  so  now  being 
(pleanant,  or  i)ainful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 
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SuBSECT.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy, 

Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to 
discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression  cf 
the  ntiatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  often  occuri  as 
myrache,  hypochondncs,  cmrods,  <&c.,  imagination,  I'eason,  humours,  spirits, 
vital,  natural,  animal^  nerves^  veins,  arteries,  chylus,  pituita ;    which  by  the 

■  Horsmn  omnit  itiidla  dliiffl  debent,  nt  hnmraa  fiirtiter  feraroni.  (3  Ttm.  II.  8.  "  Eptut  M.  lib.  10. 
•ftectu*  freqaentes  contrmptlnno  roorbam  f&clunL  Distillatlo  una  nee  adhuc  In  oiorem  adaacta,  toaalm 
facit,  assldua  ct  vinlcnta  phtlitsira.  ■  Calidum  nd  octo  :  ft*i(ritliim  ad  octo.  Una  blruudo  lion  fiMit 

aaUtuu.  y  Lib.  1.  c.  tf.  •  FuMhina.  1.  A.  avc.  1.  cup.  7.    llildcabciui,  fol.  ISO. 
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vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  petx^eived,  what  tbey  are,  how  cited,  and  to  what 
end  thej  serva  And  besides,  it  may  perad venture  give  occasion  to  some 
men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into  this  most  excellent 
subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  *  prophet  to  praise  God,  (<'  for  a  man 
is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought*')  that  have  time 
and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  worldly  businesses, 
as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fiur 
hawk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of 
themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless;  they  know  not  what  this 
body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  &iculties  they  consist,  or 
how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and 
filthy  (as  "Melancthon  well  inveighs)  "than  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  his  own  body,  especially  since  the  knowledge  of  it 
tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  information  of  lus  man- 
neisl**  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse  those  elaborate 
works  of  ^  Galen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Yesalius,  Falopius,  L&urentius,  Remelinus, 
&c.,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ;  or  that  which  some  of  our  in- 
dustrious countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  long  since,  as  that 
translation  of  'Columbus  and  '  Microcusmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have 
made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because  *\Vecker,  'Melancthon,  'Eemelius, 
^  Fnschius,  and  those  tedious  Tracts  de  Animd  (which  have  more  com- 
pendiously handled  and  wi'itten  of  this  matter)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
had,  to  give  them  some  small  taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome 
suffice. 

SuBSECT.  IT. — Division  oftlid  Body^  HuTnoura,  Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions :  the  most  approved 
IS  that  of  ^Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates:  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or 
containing.     Contained,  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humov/rs.'\  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended 
in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it;  and  is  either  innate  or  born  with  us,  or  ad- 
ventitious and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourish- 
ment^ which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros 
and  gluten  to  maintain  it :  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary 
hnmoura^  coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  Uver,  by 
which  means  chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  ex- 
crementitious.  But  ^Crato  out  of  Hippocrates  will  have  all  four  to  be  juice, 
and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained :  which 
four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affiictions,  by  which  they  are  distinguLshed  from  one  another,  and  from 
those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  'diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

BloodJ]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate^  red  humour,  prepared  in  tJie 
meaeraic  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed  by  the  veins  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  hearty  which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  oom- 
municated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pitoita^  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part 
of  the  chylus  (or  white  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach), 
in  the  liver;  nis  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body, 
which,  as  the  tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  dry, 

•FnL  zzzix.  18.  •!)«  anlma.  Tmpe  enlm  at  horolnl  Ignorare  sal  oorporlB  (at  tU  dleam)  atHfldnm, 
picteitfm  com  ad  ralctadintun  et  moret  httc  cognitio  plurimum  Gonducat.  »OeiuapBrt.  •Hlitorx 
tffiaaiu  «D.  Crooke.  •InSyntaxi.  'i>«  Antma.  clnsUtllb.  1.  ^PbysioL  1. 1,  SL 

t  Anat.  1. 1.  e.  18.       ^  la  Micro,  racco^  iin«  qviboa  aoliAal  tuatantarl  non  potwL       i  Morboaoa  bamorai. 
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Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  chylus, 
and  gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excrements. 

M^wihd'y^  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten 
of  the  more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is  a 
bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in 
the  blood,  and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy 
with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serwrnt  Sweat,  Tears.]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  is 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrcmcntitious  humours  of  the  third  concoc- 
tion, sweat  and  tears. 

Spiriis.l  Spirit  is  a  most  subtile  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the  blood, 
and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions;  a  common  tie  or 
medium  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  as  "^  Paracel- 
sus, a  fourth  soul  of  itself  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these  spirits  to 
be  the  heart,  begotten  there ;  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take 
another  nature  to  them«  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to 
the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver;  natural,  vital,  animal  The 
natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to 
perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the 
natural,  which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts :  if  the 
spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swooning.  The  animal 
spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the 
nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  alL 

SuBSECT.  III. — Similar  Farts. 

Similar  Farts.]  Containino  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substance, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle 
divides  them,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  de  Hist.  Animal, ;  Laurentius,  cap.  20,  lib.  1. 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical, 
some  fleshy  or  carnal.  "Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of 
the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  skins,  fibres  or  strings,  fat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  diy  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed, 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts:  some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or 
313  in  man's  body.  They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  aie  therefore  without 
sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the 
bones,  with  their  subserving  tendons :  membranes'  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within ;  they 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of 
these  some  be  harder,  some  softer ;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be 
seven  pair  of  them.  The  flrst  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see;  the 
second  move  the  eyes ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth 
pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palate;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth  pair  is 
moat  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
ing from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations^ 
seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  <S?c. 

« 

•  SpiritalLi  Mitmft  "  Lanrentliis,  cap.  20.  lib.  I.  Anat. 
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Arteries.']  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin  to  convey  the 
vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  theysay  that  Yesalius  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  ali  v&  *  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
are  principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa :  aorta 
is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serve  the  whole  body;  the  other  goes  to 
the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

Veins.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there 
be  two  chief,  Vena  porta  and  Vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  oorrivated. 
That  Vena  porta  is  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiv- 
ing those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach 
and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver 
to  nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  Vena  porta 
are  the  meseraical  and  hasmorrhoides.  The  branches  of  the  Cava  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emulgent.  Outward,  iu  the  head,  arms, 
feet,  &a,  and  have  several  names. 

Fibrce,  Fat,  FUah.]  Fibrsa  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most 
thick  and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  ''skin  covers  the  rest,  and 
hath  Cntictdum,  or  a  little  cskin  imderit.  Flesh  is  soft  and.ruddy,  composed 
of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  Parts, 

DissiHiLAB  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  iustrumental,  and 
they  be  inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward 
or  backwafd: — forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face,  fore- 
head, temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  <fea,  neck,  breast^  chest,  upper  and  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groin,  flank,  &c. ;  backward,  the 
hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loins,  hipbones,  os  sacrum,  but- 
tocks, &c  Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs,  knees,  &a  Or  common 
to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have  carelessly 
repeated,  eaque  prceciptia  et  grandiora  tantHm;  qitodreliquum  ex  libris  de 
animd  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inwfiu^l  organical  parts,  which  cannot  bo  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  ftmctions,  and  divisions;  but  that  of  ^Laurentius  is  most 
notable,  into  noble  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal 
parts,  to  which  all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — ^brain,  heart,  liver; 
according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold  division,  is  made  of  the 
whole  body.  As  first  of  the  head,  in  which  the  animal  organs  are  contained, 
and  brain  itself  which  by  his  nerves  give  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is, 
as  it  were,  a  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor  to  the  heart*  The  second  region 
is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps  his  court,*and 
by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third  region  is  the 
lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a  Ler/at  a  latere,  with  the  rest  of  those 
natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling  of  excrements. 
This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the  midriff,  or  diaphragma, 
and  is  subdivided  again  by  '  some  into  three  concavities  or  regions,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower.  The  upper  of  the  hypochondries,  in  whose  right  side  is  the 
hver,  the  left  the  spleen;  from  which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly.   The  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  first  by  the  riuu 

•In  then  they  obBorre  the  beating  of  the  pulae.  p  ChJm  est  pars  simnlarls  a  vl  entlflea  ut  intenom 

amiiat.  CaplTac.  Anat.  pag.  232.  <»  Anat.  lib.  I.  c.  19.        Celebris  est  et  pernilirato  paitiam  divl^ 

la  pKiodpei  ct  IgnobUes  partea.  '  D.  Crook  out  of  Oalen  and  others. 
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The  last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other  parts. 
The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  HypogastriHrn^ 
upper  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach,  from  whence  comes  MirachialU 
Melancholia^  sometimes  mentioned  of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I  will 
treat  in  brief  apart ;  and  first  of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organa 
are  contained. 

De  Anima, — T/ie  Lower  Region,  NcAural  Organs^  But  you  that  are 
readers  in  the  meantime,  *'  Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred 
temple,  or  majestical  palac3(as  *Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter 
only,  but  the  singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator. 
And  it  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright." 
The  parts  of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and 
view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to 
the  first  or  second  concoction ;  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat 
and  drink  into  the  stouiach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chyliis.  It  hath  two  mouths, 
one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  stomach 
itself;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  Pylorus.  This 
stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kauU,  called  omentum;  which 
gome  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the  guts,  or  iutestiua,  which  serve 
a  little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements. 
They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  substance, 
slender  or  thicker :  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to 
the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long,  saith  *Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty 
gut,  contiuuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it, 
whish  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Ilion  the  third,  which 
consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  tliick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excre- 
ments [)ass  not  away  tuo  fast :  the  right  gut  is  strait,  and  conveys  the  excre- 
ments to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  tip  with  certain  muscles 
called  sphincters,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such 
time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  st(K>L  In  the  mid^t  of  these  guts  Ls 
situated  the  mesonterhuu  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and 
much  fat,  serving  chicfiy  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the  first 
concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nourish  - 
ment  or  ex})elliug  the  bad,  is  chiefiy  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  con- 
gealed blood,  the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hyperoondry,  in  figure  like 
to  a  half-moon — Geivsroswrn  meinbrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a  generous  part; 
it  serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The 
excrements  of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate 
parts  convey.  The  gall  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to 
it :  the  spleen,  melancholy ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the 
liver,  a  spongy  matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  virtue, 
and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up 
api>etite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  matter  the  two 
kidneys  expurgate  by  those  emulgeno  veins  and  ureters.  The  emulgout  draw 
this  superfluous  moisture  from  the  blood;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the 

•  VoiT«ro  Taloii  in  templom  m  Mcnrinm  qaoddam  ron  du3i  putetia,  &a.    Snarls  et  utiUi  eoznitio. 
•  Ub.  1.  c«p.  lXSact.6. 
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bladder,  which  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it^ 
having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom :  the  bottom  holds  the  water,  the  neck  is 
eonstringed  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running 
out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one;  whicl^ 
because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region!\  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  com* 
prehends  the  vital  fiusulties  and  parts;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated 
£cx>m  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midriff  which  is  a  skin  consisting 
of  many  nerves,  membranes;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  langhing.     There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  ainewsy 
which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the 
disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflamed ;  some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is 
termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  lefb;  of 
this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of 
life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king 
and  sole  commander  of  it — ^the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  affections, 
Primuan  vivens,  vUimiwtn  moriens,  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures. 
Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple;  a  part  worthy  of 
"admiration,  that  oan  yield  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  motion  it  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body.    As  in 
Borrow,  melancholy;  in  anger,  choler;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly;  in 
sorrow,  to  call  it  in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot.     This  heart, 
though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  maybe  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left. 
The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives 
blood  from  Vena  cava  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them ;  the 
rest  to  the  lefb  side,  to  engender  spirits.     The  lefb  creek  hath  the  form  of  a 
cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which,  as  a  torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it, 
begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire;  and  as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the 
blood;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends  vital  spirits  over  the 
body,  and  takes  air  f]X>m  the  lungs  by  that  artery  which  is  called  venosa;  so 
that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  lefb  two  arteries, 
besides  those  two  common  anfractuous  ears^  which  serve  them  both;  the  one 
to  bold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  uses.     The  lungs  is  a  thin  spongy  part, 
like  an  ox  hoof  (saith  ^Femelius),  the  town-clerk  or  crier  ('one  terms  it),  the 
instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express 
their  thoughts  by  voice.     That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in 
that  no  creature  can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth  these  lights.   It 
is  besides  the  instrument  of  respinvtion,  or  breathing;  and  its  office  is  to  cool 
the  heart,  by  sending  air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to 
the  longs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes^ 
nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the 
fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 
which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  engendered  of  the  purest 
part  of  seed  and  spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skuU. 
or  brain  pan;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling- 
house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgmenti 
reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God;  and  therefore  nature  hath 
covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the 
one  is  called  dwra  Tnater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.    The  dura  mater  is 


«Hae  res  ett  pneetpnd  dlgnft  admlratlone,  qood  tantft  affeetmim  TUfetate  detor  eon  quod  onmoi  rat 
Iriita  et  Uetc  ftatim  oorda  itoiont  et  moTent.  *  Thytlo.  1. 1.  e.  8.  '  Ut  ormtor  regi :  ale  palmo  rocte 
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next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  brain. 
When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  tho 
next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering 
into  it.  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part ; 
the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  bredn  in 
respect  of  it.  This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain 
ventricles,  which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arte- 
ries from  the  heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  natare,  to  perform 
the  actions  of  the  soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — rights  left,  and 
middle.  The  right  and  left  answer  to  their  sight,  and  beget  animal  spirits;  if 
they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover, 
are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  com- 
mon concourse  and  concavity  of  them  both,  and  hath  two  passages — the  one  to 
receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek ;  in  this  they 
place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  brain  are  used.  The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head  is  common  to  the 
cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and  most  solid  of 
all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles,  and 
conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 
memory  is  seated. 

SuBSEcr.  V. — 0/the  Soul  and  luer  Faculties. 

AccORDiKO  to  '^Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  ImxixtM,  perfectio  et 
actus  primus  corporis  organici,  vitam  habentis  in  potentia :  the  perfection  or 
first  act  of  an  oi'ganical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  "philosophers 
approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction, 
and  subordinate  faculties  of  it.  For  the  essence  and  particular  knowledge,  of 
all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  'Aristotle 
himself,  '^Tully,  "Picus  Mirandula,  *Tolet,  and  other  Neoteric  philosophers 
confess : — *  "  We  can  understand  all  things  by  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot 
apprehend.*'  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  divided  into  three  principal 
faculties ;  others,  three  distinct  souls.  Which  question  of  late  hath  been  much 
controverted  by  Picolomineus  and  ZabareL  'Paracelsus  will  have  four  souls, 
adding  to  the  three  grand  Acuities  a  spiritual  soul:  which  opinion  of  his^  Cam- 
panella,  in  his  book  de  sensu  rerum*  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove, 
because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  murderer;  with  many  such  argu- 
ments: And  'some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differing  only 
in  organs;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some 
defect  of  organs,  not  in  such  measm*e.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  all 
in  all,  and  ^  in  evexy  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongst  the 
rest.  The  '^common  division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  fiiculties — 
vegetal,  sensitive,  and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living^ 
creatures — vegetal  plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three 
principal  Acuities  are  distinguished  and  connected,  Hurnano  ingenio  ino/ccessuni 
videtur,  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as  *Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavins,  and  others 
suppose.  The  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the  superior  cannot  subsist  without 
the  other;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational  both;  which  are  contained  iu 
it  (saith  Aristotle)  tU  trigonus  in  tetragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

T Do  anlm.  e.  1«  «  Scalier*  exero.  31 7.  Tolet  in  Ub.  de  anim*.  cap.  1.  &e.  •  1.  I>e  anhna.  cap.  1. 

^Tnscol.  qosert.  •Lib.  G.  Doct.  Va.  Gen  til.  c.  13.  pag.  1216.       ^  Ari:itot.        •  AnimA  qoasqne  intelll- 

glmos,  et  tamen  qna  sit  ipsa  Intelllgero  non  Talcmns.  '  Spiritaalem  animam  a  rdiquis  dlstluctam  toetur, 
etlam  in  cadavere  iiilucrentem  post  mortem  per  aliquot  mciiHes.  *  Lib.  3.  cap.  31.  «  Coeliua,  lib.  2.  c.  31. 
Platarcb.  in  Orillo  Lips.  Con.  1.  ep.  50.  Josslus  de  Risu  et  Flctu«  Averroo^  CampancUo,  &c.  ^  Fbilip. 
de  Anima.  ca.  1.  Caeliaa  20.  antiq.  cap.  8.  Plutarch,  de  placit.  pbUos.  '  Dc  vit.  et  mort.  part.  2.  c.  3. 

proD.  1.  do  vit.  ct  mort.  2.  c.  '22. 
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Vegetal  Soul,"]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  fkcnltiefly  is  defined 
to  be  '^  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  ang- 
niented,  and  begets  another  like  unto  itself*'  In  which  definition,  three  several 
operations  are  gpecified — altrix,  auctriz,  procreatrix;  the  first  is  ^  nutrition, 
v.hose  object  is  nourishment^  meat,  drink,  and  the  like;  his  organ  the  liver 
in  sensible  creatures;  in  plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  the 
nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs  by 
nutund  heat.  This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  functions 
or  powers  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expulsion. 

AUraction,'\  'Attraction  is  a  ministering  faculty,  which,  as  a  loadstone 
doih  iron,  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this 
attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the 
ruot,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

EetentUm.]  Ketention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  into  the  stomach,  until 
snch  time  it  be  concocted;  for  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could 
nut  be  nourished. 

Digestion,']  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat;  for  as  the  fiame  of  a 
torch  consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  mat- 
ter. Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natiural  heat.  Of  this  di- 
gc:3tion  there  be  three  difierences — maturation,  elixation,  assatiou. 

Maturation.']  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees;  which 
&re  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is 
O;i|>osed  to  it,  which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  arc  most  subject 
uuto,  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much 
li'ood  puts  out  a  fire. 

Elixation.']  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said 
catuxal  heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction 
ii  opposite. 

Afsation.']  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat;  hia 
opposite  is  a  semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  four-fold.]  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of 
(l!;:e5tion,  there  is  a  four- fold  order  of  concoction : — mastication,  or  chewing 
inihe  mouth;  chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach;  the  third 
is  ill  the  liver,  to  turn  this  chy lus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the  last 
ii  assimulation,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion,]  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expels  all 
8':perflaous  excrements,  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder, 
pores;  as  by  purging,  vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  kc. 

Augmentation,']  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so 
ioih  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  ot  the  vegetal 
Lculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long, 
broad,  thick,  and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  per- 
f^:ct  hhape;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption;  and 
tLat  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : — 

"Stat  laa  cniqae  dies,  breve  ct  irreparabile  tempaa  I  "A  term  of  life  la  set  to  eveiy  man, 
tennilMis  ca»t  viue.'*  |     Wliidi  la  bat  short,  and  psuia  it  no  one  eoo.* 

Generation,]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  begets 
another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of  the 
S[<;cies.  To  this  faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  opeiutions : — ^the  first 
to  turn  nourishment  into  seed,  &":, 

Life  and  Dealh  concomitants  of  the  Vegetal  FacvUiea!]  Kecessaiy  conoomi- 
tiAtd  or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life  and  his  privation,  death.  To 

^  ytttritio  cat  allmcati  tranflrautatio,  Tiro  natoralis.    Seal,  ezere.  101.  see.  17.     i  See  more  of  AttracCioa 
Ic  VaI  «xcr.  jU3. 
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the  preservation  of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite^  though  siccity  and 
humidity,  and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded  This  heat  is  likewise  in 
plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  itc,  though  not  so  easily 
peroeiyed  In  all  bodies  it  must  haye  radical  ^moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  tt 
be  not  consumed ;  to  which  preservation  our  clime,  country,  temperature,  and 
the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non- natural  things  avail  much.  For  as  this 
natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life  itself;  and  if  not  prevented 
before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  own  defiiult,  is  in 
the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for  want  of  matter, 
as  a  lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSEcr.  YL — 0/the  sensihU  SouL 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in 
dignity  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included 
in  it.  'Tis  defined  an  "Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense, 
appetite,  judgment,  breath,  and  motion.**  His  object  in  general  is  a  sensible 
or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general  organ 
is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived  This 
sensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  ap- 
prehensive power  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent, 
and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a  seaL  By  the  moving,  the  body  is 
outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another;  or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and 
pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  inward  or  out- 
ward. Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hearing,  seeing,  smelling, 
tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaliger^s  sixth  sense  of  titillation,  if  you  please ; 
or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according  to  Lullius. 
Inward  are  three— common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Those  five  outward 
senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only  and  such  as  are  present^  as  the 
eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound  Three  of  these  senses 
are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell;  two  of  necessity,  touch,  and 
taste^  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive  power  is  active 
•or  passive  Active  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour;  passive  when  it  is  hurt 
by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun-beams.  According  to  that  axiom,  VisibiU 
forte  destruU  sensum.^  Or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad  sound  to  the 
ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c 

Sight,]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best, 
and  that  by  reason  of  his  object  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we 
learn,  and  discern  all  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use :  to  the  sight  three 
things  are  required;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object  in 
general  is  visible,  or  that  wliich  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies. 
The  medium  is  the  illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  "light,  commonly 
called  diaphanum;  for  in  dark  we  cannot  see.  The  organ  is  the  eye,  au«I 
chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by  those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  onc% 
conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true 
distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  nor  too  far  offl  Many  excellent 
questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philosoplters :  as  whether  this 
aight  bo  caused  intra  mittendo,  vd  extra  mittendo,  d:c,,  by  receiving  in  the 
visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  **  Plato,  ''Plutarch,  ^Macrobius, 
'Lactantius,  and  othera  dispute.  And  besides  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspec- 
tives, of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Yitellio,  Boger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta, 
Guidus  UbalduB,  Aquilonius,  dsa,  have  written  whole  volumes. 

1  Vits  eonslttlt  In  calido  et  hnmido.         "  **  Too  bright  an  olject  dcstrojm  the  orgin.**  ■  Lnmen  Mt 

MCtna  penplcttl.    Ltunen  k  luce  prorenlt,  lux  est  in  coniore  laddo.         •  Satur.  7.  c.  14.         i  In  Phaodoti. 
«0e  pract.  Phlloe.  4.       'Lac  cap.  8.  de  oplf.  Dei,  1. 
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ffearing.]  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  "  by  wbicli  we  learn 
and  get  knowledge.**  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard ;  the  medium, 
air;  organ  the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things 
are  required ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ;  the  body  struck, 
which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a  bell,  lute-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge; 
the  medium,  the  air;  which  is  inward,  or  outward;  the  outward  being  struck 
or  collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that 
inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exquisite  organ  is  contained  in  a  little  skin 
formed  like  a  drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like 
dnim-sticks,  conveys  the  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves,  appropriated  to  that  use, 
to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounda  There  is  great  variety  and 
much  delight  in  them;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  consult  with  Boethiuii 
and  other  musicians. 

Smelling.']  Smelling  is  an  *' outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the 
nostrils  drawing  in  air ;  *'  and  of  all  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it : 
the  medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a 
mixedbodjresolved,  which,  whether  it  bo  a  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exhalation, 
I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  difierences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This 
sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  *  Agellius,  are  of  disci- 
pline; and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as 
much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  itselH 

Tcute.]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  ''which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
tongue  and  palate,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  wateiy  juice.*"  His 
organ  is  the  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice;  the 
object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the  mix- 
ture of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c,  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misaffected. 

ToucJdng,]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great 
necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in 
men,  and  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quality. 
His  organ  the  nerves;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold; 
and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  kc  Many  delightsome 
questions  are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses;  their  organs^ 
objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  1  omit. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — 0/the  Intoard  Senses. 

Common  Sense,"]  Ikner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they 
he  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Their  objects 
are  not  only  things  present^  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is 
the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  differences  of 
objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear, 
but  by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours :  they  are  but  the 
organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  hi% 
and  all  their  offices  are  his.     The  forepart  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Fhantast/.]  Phantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  estimative,  or 
cogitative  (confirmed,  saith  ^Femelius,  by  frequent  meditation),  is  an  inner 
sense  which  doth  more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense, 
of  things  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.     In  time  of  sleep  this  faculty  is  free,  and 

•Lib.  19.  cap.  3.  >Fbis.  I.  6.  c  8. 
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many  times  conceives  strange,  stnpend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  com- 
monly observe.  His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain;  his  objects  all  the 
ppecies  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison  of  which  ho 
feigns  infinite  other  unto  himsel£  In  melancholy  men  this  faculty  is  most 
powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many  monstrous  and  prodi- 
gious thingSj  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible  object,  presented 
to  it  from  common  senso  or  memory.  In  poets  and  paintere  imagination  forci- 
bly works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  antics,  images :  as  Ovid's  house 
of  sleep,  Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and  governed 
by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be;  but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superior,  uud  is 
ratio  brtUorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.]  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brougbt 
in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  wlicn 
they  are  called  for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with 
phantasy,  his  scat  and  organ  the  back  part  of  the  bruin. 

Affections  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  toaking.']  The  affections  of  these  senses 
are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  ''  Sleep  is  a  rest  or 
binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation 
of  body  and  soul"  (as  •Scaligcr  defines  it);  for  when  the  common  sense 
rcstcth,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his 
commander  reason :  as  appears  by  those  imaginary  drcami^,  which  are  of  divci-s 
kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  <fec.,  which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet, 
actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus,  Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,  with 
their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes.  This  ligation  of 
senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped  by  which 
they  should  come;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  tho 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  bo  conveyed.  AYhcu 
these  vapours  arc  S2)ent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  tho  spirits  perform  their 
accustomed  duties:  so  that '' waking  is  tho  action  and  motion  of  the  semscs. 
which  the  spirits  dispersed  over  all  parts  causa*' 

SuBSEcrr.  YIII. — 0/the  Momng  Faculty^ 

Appetite.]  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitiTe  son]^ 
which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is 
divided  into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  j)lace  to 
place.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it;  natural,  as  it  signi- 
fies any  such  inclination,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such  actions  as 
retention,  expulsion,  which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite 
of  meat  and  drink ;  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to  men  and  brutes. 
Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men, 
and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  capti- 
vated and  overruled  by  them;  and  men  are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving 
reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts.  For  by  this  appetite  the  soul  is 
led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  tho  senses  shall  approve,  or  avoid  that 
which  they  hold  evil :  his  object  being  good  or  evil,  tho  one  he  embraceth,  the 
other  he  rejecteth;  according  to  that  aphorism,  Omnia  appetutU  bonum^  all 
things  seek  their  own  gdod,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power  is  inse- 
parable from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
His  organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers^ 
or  inclinations,  concupisciblo  or  irascible :  or  (as  'one  translates  it)  coveting, 
anger  invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible  covets  always  pleasant  and 
delightsome  things,  and  abbots  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant. 

•  Sxerclt.  280.  «T.  W.  Jesaite,  In  hU  Puaioiii  of  tht  Miada. 
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Irascible,  '  quasi  aversans  per  tram  el  oditmiy  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and 
indignation.  All  atfections  and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  foun- 
tains; which,  although  the  Stoics  inake  light  of,  we  hold  natural^  and  not  to  be 
resisted.  The  good  affections  are  caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature; 
and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  tlie 
body:  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desii'e,  and  concupiscenoa  The  bad 
are  simple  or  mixed :  simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which 
contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  good  estate  of  the  body, 
hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times  death 
itself;  or  future,  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  affections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is  a  desire  of  revenge;  hatred,  which  is  inveterato 
ADger;  seal,  which  is  offended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves;  and 
ivuMftnmaua,  a  compouud  affectiou  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other 
men's  mischief  and  are  grieved  at  their  prosperity;  pride,  self-love,  emulation, 
envy,  shame,  &c.,  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place,  is  a  faculty  necessarily  following  the  other.  For 
in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power 
to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place :  by  this 
facolty  therefore  wo  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one 
place  to  another.  To  the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things  are  requi- 
site: that  which  moves;  by  what  it  moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That 
which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object^ 
v/hich  is  desired  or  eschewed;  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  &c.  The  efficient 
catise  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy,  which  apprehends  good 
or  bad  objects:  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  which  moves  the  appetite^  the 
appetite  this  faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  and  by  me- 
diation of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ;  and  that  consists 
of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contracted  and 
relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  "  nerves  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  consequens,  the  joint,  to  the  place 
intended.  That  which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting, 
and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly, 
fishes  swim  ;  and  so  of  parts,  the  chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing; 
and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery, 
and  sent  hj  mediation  of  the  Inidriff  to  the  lungs,  which,  dilating  themselves 
as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out  to  the  heart  to 
cool  it;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still  taking  in  fresh. 
8uch  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many  have  written 
whole  bookfl^  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSEcr.  IX. — O/tlie  Eatvmal  Sold, 

Ik  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  inferior  faculties  of 
the  soul ;  the  rational  remaineth,  ^'  a  pleasant  but  a  doubtful  subject**  (as 
*one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  H;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus ;  number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it  be  organi* 
cal,  or  inorganical;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal; 
how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  eas  traduce,  as  Phil,  1.  de 
Anima,  TertuUian,  Lactantius  de  opific.  Dei,  cap.  19.  Eu^o,  lib,  de  Spiriiu 
ttAfdmOf  YincerUius  Bdlavic.  spec  natural,  lib,  23.  cap.  2.  ef  11.     Hippo- 

'  Vdcnrio.  ■  NeiTl  i  tplrlta  morentor,  spiritns  th  tniinft,  Mdanet.  •  Ydenrlo.  Jueandoin  iC 

necpt  niljeetiiin. 
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crates,  Ayioenna,  and  many  ^late  writers;  that  one  man  begets  another, 
body  and  soul;  or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced  from  the  seed: 
otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and  besides  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul 
must  be  together  infused,  which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts 
they  are  begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in 
jnen.  *  Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin  esse,  to  be  the  temperature  itself ; 
Trismegistus,  Musseus,  Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Phserecides  Syrus,  Epic- 
tetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  .^Sgjrptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal 
as  did  those  British  *  Druids  of  old.  The  '  Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsy- 
chosis; and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from  one  body  to  anotlier,  epotdprius 
Leikes  undd,  as  men  into  wolves^  bears,  dogs,  hoga^  as  they  were  inclined  iu 
their  liTea^  or  participated  in  conditions. 


flnqne  fcrinai 


Fosaamoalre  domasy  peendamqno  In  coxpon  condL* 

*Lucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus  a  captain : 

**  Jlle  et^Q  (nam  meminl)  TroJanI  tompore  belli 
Tanthoidcs  Enphorbus  eram." 

A  horse,  a  man,  a  sponge.  'Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander's  soul 
was  descended  into  his  body :  Plato  in  Timseo,  and  in  his  Phssdon  (for  aught 
I  can  perceive),  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at 
first,  and  knew  all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew, 
which  he  calls  reminiscentia,  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body 
for  a  punishment;  and  thence  it  goes  into  a  beast's,  or  man's,  as  appears  by 
his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitione  anvmarwin,  lib.  10,  de  rep,  and  siter  ^  tcu 
thousand  years  m  to  return  into  the  former  body  again. 


- "  *  post  Tarios  annos,  per  miUo  figuras, 


Banna  ad  humanae  fertor  prlnordia  vitak" 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out 
of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  AvwucuLus,  cap,  1.  lib,  2,  et  lib,  7.  cap,  55/ 
Seneca^  lib,  7.  epist,  ad  Lucilium  epist.  55 ;  Diceardms  in  TtdL  Tuse,  Epicw- 
ru8f  Araius,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius^  lib,  1. 

«*  (Prasterek  glgnl  parlter  crnn  corpore,  et  nnk 
Crescere  ■entimaJi^  parlterque  seneNcere  XDenfiem.)"  f 

AverroeSy  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  "  %  This  qnestion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  is  diversely  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed^ 
especially  among  the  Italians  of  late,"  saith  Jab.  CoLerus,  lib.  de  immort^ 
animx,  cap,  1.  The  popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it :  Leo  Decimns, 
that  Epicurean  pope,  as  §  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a  prophane  and 
atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Et  redit  in  nihilum, 
quod/uit  a/rUe  nihil.  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and 
his  Stoics,  as  ||  Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  till 
the  body  was  fully  putrefied,  and  resolved  into  TmUeria  2>rima:  but  after  that, 
in/umos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  ^  Umgvnquo  mtdta 
annuncia/re,and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions^ 
and  sufiered  I  know  not  what.     IT  Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossiJbua 

k  Godenlns  in  -^vxdK.  pag.  302.  Bright  In  Fhys.  Scrlb.  1.1.  Darld  Crustus,  Mdauctbon,  HIppina  Hernia^ 
I<ei1nua  Lemnina,  8tc       <  Lib.  an  mores  seqnantnr,  &e.  *  Cnaar.  6.  com.         '  Read  ^eaa  Gaxeua 

dial,  of  the  immortality  of  the  Sonl.  f  Ovid.  Met.  1 5.  **  We»  who  may  take  up  onr  abode  in  wild  beastiL 
or  be  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  cattle.**  •  In  (iailo.  Idem.  '  Nlcephoms^  hist.  lib.  10.  cap.  36.  t  Phasdo. 
*  Clandian,  Ub.  1 .  de  rap.  Proserp.  f  *'  Besides,  we  obserre  that  the  mind  is  bom  with  the  body,  grows 

with  it,  and  decays  with  it."  %  Hieo  qasostio  mnltos  perannos  varl^  ac  mirabiliter  impcignata,  Ac. 

fColems,  ibid.  |  De  ecdes.  dog.  cap.  16.  ^  OTid.  4.  Met.   «The  bloodless  sbadcp  witliout  either 

Dody  or  bones  wander.** 
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umlnrB,  Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof  but  they  make  many  fabulous 
fictions  in  the  meantime  of  it,  after  the  departure  from  the  body:  like  Flato*g 
Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ; 
the  bad  (saith  ^Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed;  with  many  such 
absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome,  Austin,  and  other  Fathers 
of  the  diurch^  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 
infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  six  months  after  the 
'a>noeption ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and  dying  with 
them  Tanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves^  I  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting 
of  thb  point,  to  Plato's  Fhsdon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and 
demonstrations,  I  refer  them  to  Niphizs,  Nia  Faventinus'  tracts  of  this  subjects 
To  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress:  sup.  3.  de  Anim^  Tholosanus,  Eugu- 
binus,  to  Soto,  Canas,  Thomajs,  Feresius,  Dandinus,  Golems,  to  that  elabo« 
rate  tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet*s  Sixty  Beasons,  and  Lessius'  Twenty-two 
Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  souL  Gdmpanella  lib,  de  Sensu 
reruni,  is  laige  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman,  Jacob. 
I*^actajitus,  tom.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Brunus,  Aoniua 
Palearina,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable  soul,  which 
Austin  csills  a  spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophers  to 
be  **  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a 
man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and  with  eleo- 
tioQ."  Out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes 
the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in 
it,  and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although 
it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incorporeal,  using  their  organs,  and  working  by  them. 
It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differing  in  office  only,  not  in  essence.  The 
understanding;  which  is  the  rational  power  apprehending;  the  will,  which  is 
the  rational  power  moving :  to  which  two,  all  the  other  rational  powers  are 
subject  and  reduced. 

SuBSECT.  X. — 0/the  Understanding. 

"  Understanding  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  *  by  which  we  perceive,  know, 
lemember,  and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as  universals,  having  certain  innate 
notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his 
own  doings,  and  examines  them.*'  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief 
office,  which  is  to  a])prehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help  of 
any  instruments  or  organs)  three  differences  appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  b^t. 
As  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding  univer- 
salitiea  Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions.  Thirdly,  brutes  cannot 
reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  works,  and  many 
other  creatures  besides;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot  judge  of  them. 
His  object  is  God,  Ens,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  understood:  which 
saccessively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  understanding,  ia 
some  sensible  thing;  after  by  discoursing,  the  mmd  finds  out  the  corporeal 
sabstanoe,  and  from  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions  (some  say)  are  appre* 
hension,  composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory,  which  some 
include  in  invention,  and  judgment.  The  common  divisions  are  of  the 
understanding,  agent,  and  patient;  speculative,  and  practical;  in  habit,  or  in 
act;  simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man, 
ocuTnen  or  subtilty,  sharpness  of  invention,  when  he  doth  invent  of  himself 
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without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which  abstracts  those  intelligible  species 
from  the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  passive  understanding,  ^'^because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not  first  in  the  sense."  That 
which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this  agent  judgeth  o^ 
whether  it  be  true  or  false;  and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to  the  passible 
to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar;  and  his 
office  is  to  keep  and  further  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  bin 
charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions. 
Now  these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits :  actions,  by  which  we  take 
notions  o^  and  perceive  things;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions^ 
which  we  may  use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense, 
experience,  intelligence,  faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science;  to  which  are 
added  art,  prudency,  wisdom:  as  also  '"synteresis,  dictamen  rationia,  con* 
science;  so  that  in  all  there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which 
some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last  mentioned;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine^ 
learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but 
five  intellectual  habits;  two  practical,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  practise; 
to  fabricate;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and  experiments  of  all  notions, 
and  habits  whatsoever.  Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considered  aright) 
is  all  one  with  the  precedent ;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five  acquisite,  the 
rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more  strict  examination  excluded.  Of 
all  these  I  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.  Three 
of  them  I  will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Syuteresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth 
signify  ^'  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Crod  and  Nature,  to 
know  good  or  evil"  And  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  under- 
standing than  in  the  will.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practical 
syllogism.  The  dictamen  ratiards  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good 
or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism :  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Boman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  sufiered  to  go  to  Home,  on  that 
condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The 
synteresis  proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  bo  religiously 
kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  ""Do  not  that 
to  another  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself"  Dictamen  applies 
it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like:  Kegulua^  thou  wouldst  not  another 
man  should  falsify  his  oath,  or  break  promise  with  thee:  conscience  concludes^ 
therefore,  Begulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform  thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to 
keep  thine  oath.     More  of  this  in  Xleligious  Melancholy. 


Sttbsect.  Xl.—0/tIie  WUL 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  ®'' which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding.** 
If  goody  it  approves;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
eviL  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we  are 
moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense;  so  in  this 
we  are  carried  by  reason*  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular 
object,  good  or  bad;  this  an  universal,  immaterial:  that  respects  only  things 
deleotablo  and  pleasant;  this  honest.     Again,  they  differ  in  liberty.     The 
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sensaal  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire 
it;  if  evil,  avoid  it:  but  this  is  free  in  his  essence,  ''"much  now  depraved, 
obscured,  and  fallen  from  his  £rst  perfection;  yet  in  some  of  his  operations 
still  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose  whether  it  will 
do  or  not  do,  st^  or  not  steaL  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  deliberations, 
exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punishments : 
and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  **  spiritual  things  wo  will  no  good, 
prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  egged  on 
by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  ura^Uy  a  confusion  in  our  powers, 
"*our  whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,'*  not  in  natural  things  only, 
as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature 
and  inordinate  appetite, 

■**Ncc  not  obnltl  contra,  ncc  tendere  tant&in 
Sufiidmus, *' 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of 
OUT  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things 
we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by  ignorance  worse, 
by  art,  discipline,  custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits:  suffering  them  to  domi- 
neer and  tyrannize  over  us;  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with  his  evil 
suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipi- 
tate us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with 
some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  spirit,  which  many  times  restrain, 
binder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our  dissolute  courses. 
So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage.  Kevenge  and 
malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side;  but  honesty,  religion, 
fear  of  God^  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  noUef  to  will  and  nill:  which  two  words 
comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed, 
and  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  the  Stoics  absolutely 
deny  it,  and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a  fatal 
necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist ;  yet  we  say  that  our  will  is  free 
in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God*s  deter- 
minate counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the 
will  are  performed  by  the  inferior  powers,  which  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive 
and  moving  appetite;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go  hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch 
a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul:  but  this  appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us, 
and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was 
(as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent 
and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar,  reason  is 
overborne  by  passion :  Fertur  eguia  atMiga,  neo  audit  currus  habenaa,  as  so 
many  wild  horses  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed.  We  know 
many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

•"Trahlt  InTitnm  novaTia,  ollndquo  ctir!(!o, 
Mens  aUud  auadet,  ■'* 

Lnst  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men. 
*Odi,  nee  possum,  cupiens,  non  esse  quod  odu  We  cannot  resist,  but  as 
Phasdra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  "  quce  loqueris,  vera  sujU,  sed  furor  auggei'U 
sequip^ora:  she  said  well  and  true,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong 
passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the 
filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome^  foul,  crying  sin  adultery  was,  yet 
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notwithstanding,  he  would  commit  murder,  and  take  away  another  man's 
wife,  enforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powera  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all;  for 
"who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature 't'*  These  other  may,  but  are  not:  and 
thence  come  all  those  headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ; 
and  many  times  vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases;  because  we  give  so 
much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  defi- 
nitions, descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the  ethice^ 
and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 


MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  I. — De/tnilion  of  Mdanclwhj^  Name,  Difference 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  preparative 
to  the  rest;  I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most 
men's  capacity ;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this 
melancholy  is,  show  his  name  and  diflereuces.  The  name  is  imposed  from  the 
Ynatter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause :  as  Bruel  observer, 
»i«xa>^;^oxia  quosi  MiXaiva  x<^^*t  from  black  choler.  And  whether  it  be  a  cause  or 
an  eifect,  a  disease  or  s3rmptom,  let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianus  de- 
cide ;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath  several  descriptions,  notations^ 
and  definitions.  ^Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  cdls  those 
melancholy,  ''whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black  choler 
hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most  things, 
or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  under- 
standing." "Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  RufTus,  Otitis,  describe  it  to  be  ''a  bad 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts:*'  Cktlen,  ''a 
privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,"  &c.  defining  it  from  the 
part  affected,  which  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  approves,  lib,  1.  cap,  16.  calling 
it  ''a  depravation  of  the  principal  function :"  Fuschius,  lib.  Leap,  23.  Amoldus 
Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap,  18.  Guianerius,  and  others:  ''By  reason  of  black  choler,** 
Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it  a  "  commotion  of  the  mind."  Are- 
tseus,  ''*^a  perpetual  anguish  of  the  soul,  fastened  on  one  thing,  without  aa 
agtie;"  which  definition  of  his,  Merctirialis  de  affect,  cap,  lib.  I,  cap,  10.  taxeth: 
but  .^lianus  Montaltus  defends,  lib.  de  morb,  cap,  1.  de  Afelan,  for  sufficient 
and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  ''  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a 
fever,  having  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness,  without  any 
apparent  occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap,  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap,  43.  Donatus 
Altomarus,  cap,  7.  art,  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib,  9.  Bhasis  ad  Almansor, 
cap,  15,  Yalesius  exerc,  17.  Fuschius,  instiltU,  3.  sec  1.  c,  11.  <lkc,f  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  will 
not  allow  o(  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2.  cap,  6.  he  holds  it 
insufficient :  "as  'rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is:"  as  omitting 
the  specific  difference,  the  phantasy  and  brain :  but  I  descend  to  particulars. 
The  summumgenTis  is  *'  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,"  saith  Aretaaus;  "of 
the  principal  parts,"  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp 
and  palsy,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions 

7  MelanchoUcot  Tocunni,  qnos  exnberantSa  vel  pravitas  Mdanchollas  iU  male  habet,  nt  Inde  tnsanfant 
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[depraved]  *  to  distinguish  it  from  follj  and  madnet^  (which  Montaltas  makes 
UTigor  animiy  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather 
abolished;  [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all,  to  separate  it  from  phrensy,  and 
that  mebmcnoly  which  is  in  a  pestilent  fever.  (Fear  and  sorrow)  make  it 
differ  from  madness:  [without  a  cause]  is  lastly  inserted,  to  specify  it  from  all 
other  ordinary  passions  of  [fear  and  sorrow],  "We  properly  call  that  dotage, 
as  *  Lauren tius  interprets  it,  "  when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the  mind, 
ss  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  persons  have."  It  is 
without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  aild  dry,  contrary  to 
putrefaction.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  tnie  characters  and  inseparable  com- 
pauions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonift,  Trcut,  de  posihuTno 
de  Afdancholia,  cap.  2.  well  excepts;  for  to  some  it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to 
such  as  laugh  most  part;  some  are  bold  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of 
fear  and  grie^  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 


SuBSECT.  II. — 0/the  Part  affected.     Affection.     Parties  affected. 

Soke  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected 
in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  member.  Most 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain :  for  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  other- 
wise be  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by  *  con- 
sent or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  for  then  it 
would  be  an  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy,  as  'Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a  cold, 
dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too 
cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it : 
and  this  '  Hippocrates  ooniirms,  Galen,  the  Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new 
writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  quoted  by  ^  Hildesheim) 
and  five  others  there  cited  are  of  the  contrary  part ;  because  fear  and  sorrow, 
which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is  sufficiently 
answered  by  *  Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  affected  (as 
*  Melanelin.s  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is  the  mid- 
riff and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow  feeling  by 
the  law  of  nature:  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent 
imagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
principal  parts,  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  misaffected,  as  the  seat  of 
lesson ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  'Cappivaccius  and  Mercu- 
rialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is 
tbe  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart  and  other 
inferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially  when  it 
comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach,  or  myrach,  as  the 
Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  "  spleen,  which  are  seldom  free,  pylo- 
rus, meseraic  veins,  <bc.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one  wheel  be  amiss, 
all  the  rest  are  disordered;  the  whole  fabric  suffers:  with  such  admirable 
art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludovicus 
Vives  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  "affection,  whether  it  be  imagination 
or  reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  SaxoniH  proves  it  out  of  Galen,  ^tiuf^ 
and  Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  °  imagination.     Bruel  is  of  the  same 

*  Aalmc  ftmstiones  Imminnnntnr,  In  fatnltate,  tollnntnr  In  mania,  deprarantTtr  solmn  In  melancholia. 
Here,  de  Saz.  cap.  1.  tract,  de  Melanch.  •  Cap.  4.  de  mel.  *  Per  consennun  sire  per  eieentiam. 

'Cap.  4.  de  mel.  i  Sec  7.  de  mcr.  Tult^ar.  lib.  6.  ^  Spicel.  de  melancholia.  *  Cap.  3.  de  mel.  pan 
affeeta  eerebrum  sire  per  consensum,  live  per  cerebmm  contingat,  et  procemm  anctoritate  et  ratlono 
ctaUlitnr.  *  Lib.  de  Mel.  Cor  vero  rlclnitatis  ratlone  anh  afflcltur,  acceptnm  tranarersum  ae  stomachua 
cam  donali  spina,  &c.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  lO.  Subjectum  est  cerebrum  interius.  "  Rard  qnisquam  tamorcm 
cffagit  licnia,  qui  hoc  morbo  afficitnr,  Pisn.  Qnls  aCTectae.  ■  See  Donat.  ab  Altomar.  •  Facnltaa  imagi- 
uadi,  nan  cofj^undl,  nee  memorandi  Ubm  hie 


no  MaUar  o/Mdanchdy.  [Fart  1.  Sec.  1. 

mind :  Montaltns  in  his  2  cap,  of  Melanclioly  confutes  tlus  tenet  of  theira,  and 
illustrates  the  contraiy  by  many  examples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a 
shell-fish,  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  bo  persuaded  but 
that  he  was  damned ;  reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did 
not  correct  this  eri*or :  they  make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppose 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy^ 
settle  and  persuade,  if  she  be  freel  '  Avicenna  therefore  holds  both  corrupt^ 
to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  some  is  maintained  by  "^  Areteoa^ 
'Gorgonius,  Guianerius,  <fec.  To  end  the  controversy,  no  man  doubts  of 
imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected  here ;  for  the  other,  I  deter- 
mine with  *  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  that  it  is  first  in  ''  imn-- 
gination,  and  afterwards  in  reason ;  if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  ia 
more  or  less  of  continuance;  but  by  accident,'*  as  *  Here,  de  Saxoni^  adds; 
^  faith,  opinion,  discourse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the 
default  of  imagination." 

Parties  affected.]  To  the  part  afFccted,  I  may  here  add  the  parties,  which 
shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  as 
have  the  moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misaffectcd  in  their  gcnitures,  such  as  live 
in  over  cold,  or  over  hot  climes:  such  as  are  born  of  melancholy  parents;  as 
ofiend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a  high  sanguine  com- 
plexion, *  that  have  little  heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver 
and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long  sick :  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action,  are  most  sub- 
ject to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men  more  often ;  yet  "  women  mis« 
aOccted  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times :  old  age,  from  which 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident;  but  this  artificial  malady 
is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  '  middle  age.  Some  assign  40  yeaxs^ 
Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither  yoimg  nor  old  from  this  adven- 
titious. Daniel  Scnnertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  experience, 
y  in  amnilms  omnino  corporibua  cujuacwnque  coiistitutionis  dominatur.  ^tius 
and  Aretius  t  ascribe  into  the  number  ''not  only  'discontented,  passionate,  and 
miserable  persons,  swarthy,  black;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant, 
scoffers,  and  high  coloured."  •'  Generally,"  saith  Rha-sis,  *  "  the  finest  wits  and 
most  generous  spirits,  are  before  other  obnoxious  to  it;"  I  cannot  except  any 
complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  ^  fools  and  Stoics,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  "  Synesius,  ara  never  troubled  with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as 
Anacreon  s  cicada^  sine  sanguine  et  dolore;  simUes  /ere  diis  sutU*  Erasmus 
vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue,  because  they  have  most  part 
moist  brains  and  light  hearts;  '  they  are  free  from  ambition,  envy,  shame  and 
fear;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to 
which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject. 

t 

SuBSECT.  III. — Oftiie  Matter  of  Melancliohj. 

Op  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and 
Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  "  Cardan's  Contradictions, '  Yalesius'  Controversies^ 

p  Lib.  S.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  «  Lib.  3.  cnp.  5.  'Lib.  Med.  cap.  19.  part.  2.  Trac  IS,  cap.  Z 

"  Uildeslicim  spied.  2  de  McI  \\\c.  fol.  207.  ct  fol.  127.  Qaandoque  ctiaui  rationaUs  si  aftVctus  Invctcratus 
sit.  *  Lib.  yohihumo  do  Jlielanc.  edit.  1G20  deprivatur  fides,  dlscuraiu,  opinio,  &c.,  per  vitium  Imagin*. 
ti  'nis,  ex  Accicluuti.  *  Qui  parvnra  caput  habent,  inscnsati  plcriqne  sunt.    Arbt.  In  phyalognomU. 

"  Arcteua,  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  *  Qui  propd  statum  sunt.  Arct.  Mcdiis  conveiiit  setatibns,  Piso.  J  I>e  quartano. 
■  Primus  ad  MelanchoUam  non  tam  mcestiu  sed  et  hilures,  Jocosl,  cachlnnonies,  irrisores,  et,  qui  plenunqoe 
pra.>rubrl  sunt.  f  Lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  *  Qui  sunt  subtilla  inprenii,  ec  niultA  perspicacltatis  de  facill 
liicidunt  In  Mclanchoiiam,  lib.  1.  cont.  Tract.  9.  >>  Nunquam  sanitate  mentis  excidit  ant  dolore  capirur. 
LiA^rn.        «  In  l;iii(l.  calvit.  •^  Vacant  conscientia  caruiflcina,  nee padcHnnt,  ncc  verentur,  ncc  dllnce- 

rai.Uir  xnlllibu>  cararum,  c^uibus  tola  viCu  obuu:(i»  <r»t.    *  Lib.  L  tract.  3.  cuiitiadtc.  IS.       f  I.iJ.  1.  cvut  'Zi, 
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Montanufl,  Prosper  Calenus,  'Oappivaocins,  *Brig1it,  ^Ficinos,  Uiat  haTe 
written  either  whole  tracts,  or  copioasly  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of 
this  subject.  ^^  What  this  humour  is,  or  whenco  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engen- 
dered in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, as  Jacchinus  thinks :  the  Neotorics  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his 
Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial:  and  so  doth 
Arculanus :  the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  mentioncnl,  and 
DQturaL  The  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural, 
artificial;  which  *  Hercules  de  Saxoniai  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
and  to  proceed  from  a  "  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without 
matter^  alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and 
derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions,  but  our  Galenists 
generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed;  offending  in  quantity  or 
quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen, 
meseraic  veins^  heart,  womb,  and  stomach;  or  differing  according  to  the  mix- 
ture of  those  natui^al  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unuatui'ul  adust 
humours,  as  they  are  diversely  tempered  and  mingled.  If  natui-al  melancholy 
abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  ''  so  that  it  be  more  ^  than  the 
body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered,"  saibh  Faventius, 
''and  diseased;"  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from 
thai  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
sad  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may  be 
engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen 
holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm,  or  pituita,  whose 
true  assertion  'Yalesius  and  Menardus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth  "Fuschius, 
Montaltus,  "Montanua  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black)  But  Her- 
coles  de  Saxoni^  liJb,  post,  de  mela.  e.  8,  and  ^  Cardan  are  of  the  opposite  part 
(it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  rard  coniingat,  though  it  seldom  come 
to  pass),  BO  is  ^Guianerius  and  Laurent ius,  c.  1.  with  Mclanct.  in  his  Book  de 
Anima.,  and  Chap,  of  Humours;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melan- 
choly, and  saith  that  he  was  an  eye- witness  of  it:  so  is  '^Wecker.  From 
melancholy  adust  ariscth  one  kind;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish; 
another  from  phlegm,  which  is  dull;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best. 
Of  these  some  are  cold  and  diy,  others  hot  and  dry,  'varying  according  to 
their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended,  and  remitted.  And  indeed  as  Rodericus 
a  Fons.  cons.  12. 1.  determines,  ichors,  and  those  serous  matters  being  thick- 
ened become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates  into  choler,  choler  adust  becomes 
(BTuginosa  melanc/iolia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrefied  or  by  exhalation 
of  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  shai'p;  and  from  the  sharp* 
nesd  of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts  and  dreams^ 
^.,  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith  'Faven* 
tinus,  "  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms :  if  hot,  they  are 
rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it."  If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
are  hot;  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions :  if  cold,  fatuity  and  sot- 
tishnefis^'Cappivacciua.  "  " The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according 

t  Bright,  ea.  16.        ^  Lib.  1 .  cap.  6.  de  saait  ttxendt.  *  Qulsre  ant  qnalls  sit  htunor,  ant  qusB  Istios 

dilTereatue  et  qiiomodo  glgnantor  in  corporc,  acrutondnm,  Mc  enlm  re  multi  veterum  laboraTenmt,  neo 
fecUe  aecipere  ex  Qaleno  leDtentiam  ob  loqocndi  Tarietatem.  Leon.  Jacob,  com.  in  9.  Rhasls  cap.  16.  cap.  16. 
in  9.  abasia.  *  Lib.  poetbom.  da  Sf  dan.  edit.  Venetiia  1620.  cap.  7  et  8.  Ab  intemperio  calida,  bumlda, 
&€.  k  Secondam  magla  aat  minus  si  in  oorporc  fkierit,  ad  Intemperiem  pliuquam  corpus  salabriter 

fare  poterlt;  inde  oorpu  morbosum  effltar.  ^Llb.  1.  eontroTcrs.  cap.  21.  nLlb.  1.  sect.  4. 

cap.  4.  •CoocU.  26.  o  Lib.  2.  contradlc.  cap.  11.  p  Do  feb.  tract,  ditf.  2.  cap.  I.  non  eat  negandnm 
«x  hae  fleri  KelanchoUcos.  n  In  Syntax.  '  Varic  adurltar,  et  mlscctar,  iinde  Taria  amentium  species, 
Mclanct.  •  Humor  frlddua  duUril  cinsa,  furoris  calldu-s,  I'^c.  <Llb.  1.  cap.  10.  dc  atriict.  cap. 

*>>i,n'cscit  kic  bu:uoi\ui»'iu;4uUo  su;>o;vaii:t..ctUiS  aii(|uaudo  au^cr^rigcfdclus,  CA.  7. 
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to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  oold ;  *tis  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not,  Alto- 
marus.  The  same*Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen;  and  Hippocrates  in  his 
Book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal, 
''which  when  it  is  hot,  shines;  when  it  is  cold,  looks  black;  and  so  doth  the 
humour."  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  produceth  diversity  of  effects. 
If  it  be  within  the  ^body,  and  not  putrefied,  it  causeth  black  jaundice;  if  putre- 
fied, a  quartan  ague;  if  it  break  out  to  the  skin,  lc[)rosy ;  if  to  parts,  several 
maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the  mind ;  as  it  is  diversely  mixed,  it 
produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage :  of  which  in  their  place. 


SuBSECT.  IV. — 0/tIie  species  or  kinds  of  Mdancholy, 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but 
that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  confused?  Many  new  and  old  writers 
have  spoken  confusedly  of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  *Heur- 
nius,  Guianerius,  Ck^rdonius,  Salastius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Prateiisis,  Savana- 
rola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  differing  (as 
I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  speci&s,  as  Ruffus  Ephesius, 
an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretaeus,  *  Aurelianus,  '^Paulus  -^gi- 
neta :  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them  indefinite,  as 
-<Etius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  'Avicenna,  Wb,  3.  Fea,  1.  Tract,  4.  cap,  18.  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap,  16.  in  9.  Easis,  Montanus,  med,  part,  1.  ''  '^If  natural  melancholy 
be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind;  if  blood,  another;  if  choler,  a  third,  difiering 
from  the  first;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are  about  the  kinds,  as 
there  be  men  themselves."  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  sets  down  two  kinds, 
^  material  and  immaterial ;  one  &x>m  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humours  and 
spirits."  Savanarola,  Rvb,  11.  Tract,  6.  cap,  1.  de  (zgrilud,  capitis,  will  have 
the  kinds  to  be  infinite;  one  from  the  myrach,  ccdled  myrachialis  of  the 
Arabians ;  another  stomachalis,  from  the  stomach ;  another  from  the  liver, 
heart,  womb,  hemrods:  *'' one  beginning,  another  consummate."  Melancthon. 
seconds  him, '  ''as  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and  mixed,  so  are  the  species 
divers;"  but  what  these  men  speak  of  species  I  think  ought  to  be  understood 
of  symptoms,  and  so  doth  ' Arculanus  interpret  himself:  infinite  species,  id 
est,  symptoms;  and  in  that  sense,  as  Jo.  Gorrheus  acknowledgeth  in  his  medi- 
cinal definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  three 
kiniis  by  reason  of  their  seat ;  head,  body,  and  hypochondries.  This  threefold 
division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if  it  be  his, 
which  some  suspect),  by  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  he,  affectis,  cap,  6.,  by  Alexander,  lib, 
I,  cap,  16.,  Rasis,  lib,  I,  Continent.  Tract,  9.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.,  Avicenna^  and 
most  of  our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds;  one  perpetual,  which 
is  head  melancholy;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which 
he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass. 
Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds,  with  Bodericus  ^  Castro,  de  morbis  mulier, 
lib,  2,  cap,  3.,  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who,  in  his  second  book  de  mtdier.  ctffect. 
cap.  4.,  will  have  that  melancholy  of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids^ 
to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  melancholy  differing  from  the  rest :  some  will  reduce 
enthusiasts,  extatical  and  demoniacal  persons  to  this  rank,  adding  ''love 
melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthropia.    The  most  received  division  is  into 

« Humor  hie  nigcr  aHqnando  prieter  modam  calefActiu,  et  allat  refri^^eratns  eradlt :  nam  recentlTmi 
carbonlbus  el  quid  simile  accldlt,  qui  dnraate  flamma  peUacldi&time  candent,  eA  eztlncta  pronoa  ntjcrea- 
ctint.  Hippocrates.  J  Gulaaeriiu,  diff.  2.  cap.  7.  ■  Non  est  manla»  nisi  extensa  melancholia.  •Cup.  ft. 
lib.  1.         «2.Ser.2.eap.  9.  Morbus  hie  est  omnlfarios.  •  Species  indeOnltsa  sunt.  «Sladuratar 

naturalis  melancholia,  aUa  fit  species,  si  saaguis  aUa,  si  flaTabllls  alia,  dlversa  k  primls :  maxima  est  Intcf 
has  differentia,  et  tot  Ooctorum  scntentlaB,  quot  ipsi  numero  sunt.  *  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  *  Quiedaia 
inctpfcns  qtuedam  consuromata.  'Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  do  anima.  Tarid  aduritur  et  mlscetnr  ipsa  melaa* 
cholla,  undo  varisB  amentinm  species         <  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Uasls.  >:  laurentlns,  cop.  i.  de  meL 
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throe  kinds.  The  first  proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called 
head  melancholy;  the  second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body 
when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy :  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels, 
liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named  hypochondriacal  or 
windy  melancholy,  which  *  Laurentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those 
three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseraic.  Love  melancholy,  which  AVicenna 
calls  Ilisha:  and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  commonly 
incladed  in  head  melancholy  \  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
amorens,  and  most  knight  melancholy,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  vir^ 
ffinum  et  vidiAarum^  maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other 
kinds  of  love  melancholy,  I  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in  my  third  par- 
tition. The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
which  I  will  anatomize  and  treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures^ 
together  and  apart;  that  every  man  tliat  is  in  any  measure  affected  with  this 
maJady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 
It  is  ahard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from  the 
other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so 
ofbn  confounded  amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can 
scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;  and  so  often  intermixed 
inth  other  diseases  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Montanus 
wni^l.  2G,  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus 
appetitus  both  together;  and  consil.  23 j  with  vertigo,  'Julius  CsBsar  Claudi- 
aus,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius  with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus 
appetitus,  &c.  ^  Paulus  flegoline,  a  great  doctor  in  his  time,  consulted  in  thia 
case,  was  so  confoimded  with  a  confusion  of  symptoms,  that  he  knew  not  to 
wb&t  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  "  Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and  Francan- 
zanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with  about  one  party,  at  the 
flame  time,  gave  three  different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius 
being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  yoimg  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew 
not  to  what  kin<l  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like 
disagreement  about  a  melancholy  monk.  Tliose  symptoms,  which  others 
ascribe  to  misaffected  parts  and  humours,  *  Here,  de  Saxouia  attributes  wholly 
to  distempered  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said«  Sometimes  they 
c&nnot  well  discern  this  disease  from-  others.  In  Eeinerus  Solinander*s  coun- 
sels, {SecL  consil.  5.)  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient*s  disease 
▼as  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma,  and 
nothing  else.  *^  Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melancholy 
Buke  of  Cleve,  with  othei'S,  could  not  define  what  species  it  was,  or  agree 
smongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in  Csesar  Claudinus  his 
iorty-fourth  consultation  for  a  Polonian  Count,  in  his  judgment  ^"  he  laboured 
of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  temperature  both 
st  once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  all  three  kinds  seTnd  et 
simul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  species, 
as  tmany  politicians  do  of  their  pure  forms  of  commonwealths,  monarchies^ 
Aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in  contemplation,  but  in  practice 
they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixed,  (so  |  Poly  bins  informeth  us)  as  the 
Lacedaemonian,  the  Boman  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What 
physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that 
in  their  patients'  bodies  they  are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  there- 
fore, variety  and  confused  mixture  of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is 

*  Cap.  13.         1 480.  et  116.  eonsolt.  eonslL  la.       ■  HQdedielm,  tpldl.  2.  fol.  186.  ■  Trincarelllas 

Com.  2.  ooosn.  15.  et  16.    *  Cap.  13.  tract  poeth.  de  melan.  •  Qoorlon.  cons.  med.  2.  p  Laboravlt 

Ver  eHCBtlaiD  et  a  toto  corpora.  t  Maehlavel,  dte.  Smlthna  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.    Boscoldua 

ucv.  poUt.  diaeiixt.  &.  cap.  7.    Arist  1*  S  poUt.  cap.  nit.    Keckerra.  alii,  &e.  t  Lib.  6. 
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it  to  ti«at  of  several  kinds  apart ;  io  make  anj  certainty  or  distinction  among 
8o  many  casualties,  distractions^  when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  affected 
per  omnia  ?  'TJa  hard,  I  confess,  yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure  through 
the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best 
writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  errors,  and  so  pro- 
ceed to  the  causes. 


sect.il    MEMB.  L 

SuBSECT.  L — Causes  of  Melancholy,     God  a  cause. 

^It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  considered  of  the  causes,"  so  ^  Galen  prescribes  Glauco :  and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  others  coniirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame, 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  '  Pros* 
per  Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  cUrd  (nle  to  Cardinal  Cassius^  Inso- 
much that  *  ''Fernelius  puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes^ 
and  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease." 
Empirics  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out;  sublatd 
causd  toUUur  efecpus,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  effect  is 
likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cern these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in  such  *  variety  to  say  what  the  begin* 
ning  was.  ^  He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I  will  adventure  to 
guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  general 
and  particular,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes,  are  either  supernatural,  or  natural  '*  Supernatural  are 
£:om  God  and  his  angels,  or  by  God's  permission  from  the  devil"  and  bis 
ministers.  That  God  himself  is  a  cause  for  the  pnuishmeut  of  sin,  and 
satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptuix^ 
make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  evil.  17.  ^  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their 
offence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness."  Gehazi  was  strucken  with 
leprosy,  2  Keg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases 
of  the  bowels,  2  Chron.  xxi.  10.  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people^ 
1  Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  pecu- 
liarly specified.  Psalm  cxxviL  12.  "  He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness."  Deut.  xxviii  28.  ^  He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and 
astonishment  of  heart."  '  *'  An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul^ 
to  vex  him."  '  Nebuchadnezzar  did  eat  grass  like  an  ox,  and  his  ^^  heart  was 
made  like  the  beasts  of  the  field"  Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punish- 
ments. Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down  the  vines  in  the  comitry,  was  by 
Bacchus  driven  into  madness :  so  was  Pentheus  and  his  mother  Agave  for 
neglecting  their  sacrifice.  *  Censor  Fulvius  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno's 
temple^  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his  own,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  Fortune, 
«  *  and  was  confounded  to  death,  with  grief  and  sorrow  of  heart."  When 
Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  *  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphos  of  those  infinite  riches 
it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven  and  struck  four  thousand 
men  deadi  the  rest  ran  mad,  ^  A  little  afler,  the  like  happened  to  Brennus^ 
lightning,  thunder,  earthquakes,  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion.  If  we 
may  beUeve  our  pontifical  writers^  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange  and 

4  Primo  artls  enratiyn.  '  Kostri  primnm  sit  propositi  aJflTectlonum  cusai  indaftsra ;  res  ipsa  hortart 

Tldetar,  nam  alioqni  eamm  enratio  manca  ct  inutUis  esseL  •  Path.  Lb.  1.  cap.  11.  Komin  cognoscere 

caosas,  medicla  imprimis  neceasarium,  sine  qua  nee  morbum  curare,  ncc  pra^cavere  licet.  *  Tanta  enim 
iBorbl  varietas  ac  dUrerentia,  at  non  fkcUs  digaoscatur  undo  initium  morbus  stimpserife.  ICelanellttS  d  CNdeno. 
■  Felix  qui  potoit  reram  cognoscero  cauaas.        >lSam.  xri.  U.  'Dan.  v.  21.  •  Lactant.  Instic. 

lib.  2.  cap.  8.  •  Mente  captus,  et  summo  animi  moerore  coasumptus.  *  Munster.  cosmog.  Ub.  4. 

cap.  43.  de  ooalo  sobstemebaatur,  tauquom  insonl  de  sazis  prncipitatl,  &G.  >>  JLivius  Ub.  38. 
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prodigiotu  pnnisliments  in  this  kind^  inflicted  by  their  saints.  How  *Clodo« 
TeuSy  sometime  King  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  nnco- 
vering  the  body  of  St.  Denis:  and  how  a  "sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  a  silver  image  of  St.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantic  on  a  sud- 
den, raging,  and  tyrannising  oyer  his  own  flesh :  of  a  '  Lord  of  Bhadnor,  that 
comiug  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  his  dogs  into  St.  Avan's  church, 
(Lan  Avan  they  called  it)  and  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  himters  use 
to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind.  Of 
Tyridates  an  *  Armenian  king,  for  yiolating  some  holy  nuns,  tbat  was  pimished 
in  like  sort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  and  papists  may  go  togther  for 
fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits:  howsoever  they  feign  of  their 
Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or  by  the  de'^il's  means  may  be  deluded ;  we  find 
it  true,  that  vUor  a  tergo  J)eu8,  '''He  is  God  the  avenger,"  as  David  styles 
Idm;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies 
on  OUT  own  heads.  That  he  can  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike 
and  heal  (saith  'Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his 
creatures^  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  hus- 
bandman (saith  Zanchius)  doth  a  hatchet :  hail,  snow,  winds,  <fec.  ''  **  £t  cojy- 
juraliveniuTU  in  dassica  verUi:*^  as  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign 
in  Egypt;  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  justice.  He  can  make 
the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out  with  Julian  the  apostate,  Vicistif 
GcMcee:  or  with  Apollo's  priest  in  'Chrysostom,  0  coelum/  6  terra!  unde 
hoUis  hicf  What  an  enemy  is  this?  And  pray  with  David,  acknowledging 
liis  power,  "  I  am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the  grief  of  mine 
heart,  mine  heart  panteth,"  &c.  Psalm  xzxviii.  8.  "  O  Lord  rebuke  me  not 
in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,"  Psalm  xxxviiL  1.  "Make 
me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may 
tejoice,"  Psalm  IL  8;  and  verse  12,  "E^tore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation, 
and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit."  For  these  causes  belike  ''Hippocrates 
would  have  a  physician  take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from 
a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  course  of  nature.  Bat 
this  is  &rther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius  de  sacr.  philos :  cap.  8.  ^Femelius, 
^d  "J.  CsBsar  Claudinus,  to  whom  I  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates, 
is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases 
(for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and  not  otherwise.  Ordinary 
means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  Non  est  rekicianduTa  cum  Deo  (we  must 
not  struggle  with  God).  When  that  monster-taming  Hercules  overcame  all 
in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an  tmknown  shape  wrestled  with  him ; 
theyictory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules 
yielded.  No  striving  with  supreme  powers.  NU  juvat  immeiiaoa  CrcUero 
promUtere  mantes,  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,*  "we  must  submit 
ourselves  unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him 
for  mercy.  If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  mantis  vidnus  opemqua  feret,  as  it 
ia  with  them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  sdone  must 
help;  otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

SuBSECT.  IL — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  had  Angels,  or  Devils, 

and  liow  iliei/  cause  MeLancJioly, 

How  &r  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they 
can  cause  this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be 

*  GflgohL  1 . 3.  c  4.  quod  Dlonysil  corpus  diseoopcraerat,  f n  lasanUm  tncidlt.  •  Idem  lib.  9.  sab.  Carol.  6. 
63cronun  oontonptor,  tempU  foribos  etRractis^  dam  D.  Johannis  argenteam  simalacrum  rapore  eontondit, 
simuUcnim  arena  fodo  dorsom  ei  veisat,  ncc  mora  sacrllegos  mentis  inops,  atque  in  semot  insanlens  in 
proprios  artnsdessrit.  «»Giraldus  Carabronais  lib.  1 .  c.  1.  Itlnerar.  Cambria.  •Delrlo  torn.  3.  lib.  6. 
■ecL  3.  qoait.  3.  f  Psal.  xllv.  I .  k  Lib.  8.  cap.  de  Hicrar.  >»  Claiidtan.  *  De  BabiU  Mait/ro. 
» Ub.  cat>.  3.  pius.       *  i-ib.  J.  dc  AbUItis  reruui  causl*.       » Ucspons,  med.  12.  rcsp.        •  1  Tet.  t.  6. 
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considered:  for  the  better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  nature  of  spirits.  And  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  accord- 
ing to  "  Postellus,  "  full  of  controversy  and  ambiguity,"  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  c&^city,  fcUear  excedere  vires  inlentlonis  mece,  saith  *  Austin,  I  confess 
I  am  not  able  to  understand  it,  finUum  de  infinito  turn  potest  statuere^  we  can 
sooner  determine  with  Tully,  de  not.  deoru/m,  quid  non  sint  quam  quid  siiU^ 
our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Thomists,  Fracastoriana 
and  Femeliana  acveSy  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  these  mysteries,  and 
all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  the  sun's  light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not 
sufficient  to  apprehend  them ;  yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say  some- 
thing to  this  point.  In  former  times,  as  we  read  Acts  xxiiL,  the  Sadducees 
denied  that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the 
physician,  the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly 
maintains, and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  com, 
%n  lib,  2.  de  animd,  stiffly  denies  it;  substantice  separatee  and  intelligences,  are 
the  same  which  Christians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  devils,  for  they  name  all 
the  spirits,  dcemones^  be  they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon* 
lib.  1.  cap.  1 .  observes.  Epicures  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general, 
because  they  never  saw  them.  Plato,  Plotinus^  Porphyrins,  Jamblichus^  Proclus, 
insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no 
doubt  of  it :  nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring 
from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  *  Talmudists 
say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve,  and  of  her  be 
begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks'  ''Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  this  point:  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer, 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  *>  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion; created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now- 
cast  down  into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  "and  delivered 
into  chains  of  darkness  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.),  to  be  kept  unto  damnation." 

Naiure  of  Devils!\  There  is  a  foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they 
are  the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more  noble  wera  deified,  the  baser 
gix>velled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which 
with  Tertullian,  Poq)hyrius  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius  ser.  27  maintains. 
''These  spirits,"  he  t saith,  ''which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are  nought  but 
souls  of  men  departed,  which  either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet 
living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  eke  persecute  their  enemies,  whom  they  hated," 
as  Dido  threatened  to  persecute  iSilncas: 

'Omnlbtu  nrnVra  locis  ftdero :  dabiB,  Improbei  pcBnas." 

*My  anflry  ghost  arising  from  the  deep, 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  disturb  thy  sleep; 
At  U>ast  my  sliade  thy  pnnishment  shall  know, 
And  Fame  shall  spread  the  pleaslug  news  below." 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men 
from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause:  and  ar^ 
called  honi  et  mali  Genii  by  the  Romans.  Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or 
larvs  if  bad,  by  the  Stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  {  Apuleius, 
Deos  appellant  qui  ex  Jyominum  nwnero  justk  ac  prudentir  viUe  curriculo  gvber- 
natOjpro  numine^postea  ah  Jyominibus  prcediti  fanis  et  ceremoniis  vidffd  admiU^ 
tunturj  ut  in  A^gypto  Osyris^  dhc     Frcestites,  Capella  calls  them,  **  which 

■  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbls  concordia.    In  nullA  re  m^or  ftilt  altercatlo,  mtiior  obscarltas,  minor  oplnlonmn 
eoDcordiA,  quiun  de  diemonlbns  et  sabstanttis  soparatls.  *  Lib.  8.  de  Trinlt.  cap.  L  •  Perarios  In 

Genesin,  lib.  A.  In  cap.  3.  v.  23.  f  Sco  Strusilus  Cieogna  omnlfarla.    Mag.  lib.  2.  e.  IS.  Jo.  Anbanns^ 

Bredenbachlus.  ^  Angelus  per  superbiam  separatus  k  Deo,  qui  In  veritate  uon  stotit  Austin.  tNlhU 
aliud  stmt  Daemoncs  quam  nuda  animas  qiue  corpora  deposlto  prlorcm  mlseratl  vitam,  cognatls  succurrunc 
commoti  mmerkordla,  &c.  }I>e  Deu  Socratls.    All  those  morti\ls  arc  culled  gods,  who,  the  cou'*se  of 

•Ifo  being  prudently  guided  and  governed,  are  honoured  by  men  with  tumples  and  sacrlflcuSk  as  Osiris  in 
^Egypi^&o.  ^ 
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protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes,"  Socrates  bad  bis  BtBmonium 
Saturninum  et  iffmumy  wbicb  of  all  spirits  is  best,  <id  mMxTMS  eogilaUonM 
animum  erigerUem,  as  tbe  Platonists  supposed ;  Plotinus  bis,  and  we  Gbristians 
onr  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Yictorellns,  a  copious  writer  of  tbis  subject^ 
LodoYicus  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  bis  voluminous  tract  de  Angdo  Cktiode, 
Zanchios,  and  some  divines  think.  But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tyreus^  FtooItib 
confutes  at  large  in  bis  book  de  Animd  ei  dcemone. 

'Psellos,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saitb  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
Parapinatius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds 
they  are  *  corporeal,  and  have  ''  aenal  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and 
die,'*  (which  Martianus  Oapella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  christian  pbiloso* 
phers  explode)  ^  that  'they  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  they  feel  pain 
if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to 
Morn  for;  Si  pascanttir  aere,  cur  non  pugnarU  6b  puriorem  aeraf  dhc)  ox 
Btroken  :'*  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity  they  come 
together  again.  Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iiL  lib.  arbit.,  approves  as  much,  mutaia 
casu  corpora  in  deteriorem  quaHUUem  aeria  spiasioris,  so  doth  EEierome.  Com* 
ment.  in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  many 
ancient  fiithers  of  the  Church :  that  in  their  fidl  their  bodies  were  changed  into 
a  mote  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatrij  Naturae,  and  David 
Crusius,  Hermetioie  Philosophiao,  lib.  L  cap.  4,  by  several  arguments  proves 
angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal:  quicquid continetur in  loco  Corporewm  est; 
At  spirUtLs  continelur  in  loco,  ergo.*  Si  apvriius  aunt  quanti,  erunt  Corporei: 
At  aunt  quanti,  erga  Sunt  finiii,  ergo  quanti,  dec,  t  Bodine  goes  &rther 
yet,  and  will  have  these,  Animoa  aeparatca  genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so 
likewise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends) 
to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely  round,  like  Sun  and  Moon,  because 
that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  quca  nihil  hahet  aaperitatia,  nihil  omgvlia  inciaum, 
wMl  anfiractUma  involutum,  nihil  eminena,  aed  inter  corpora  per/ecia  eat  per/eo- 
timmum;  *  therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal  he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper 
shapes  round.  That  they  can  assume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes 
at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will  themselves,  that  they  are 
most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise 
*  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable 
celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place  (as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to 
Banie^  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had 
baptised  the  eunach ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  ApoUonius  remove  themselves 
and  others,  with  many  such  feats) ;  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air, 
palaces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's 
er^  \  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.,  deceive  aU  the  senses ;  most  writers  of  this 
subject  credibly  believe ;  and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many 
strange  miracles.  Juno's  image  spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the 
Boinan  matrons,  with  many  such.  Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others^ 
we  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  metamorphosis,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  waR 
'eally  translated  into  a  beast.  Lot's  wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt;  Ulysses'  com- 
panions into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe's  charms;  turn  themselves  and  others,  as 
they  do  witches  into  cats^  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c.  Strozzius  Cicogna  hath 
numy  examples^  lib.  iiL  omni£  mag.  cap.  4  and  5,  which  he  there  confute^  as 

'  He  Ured  500  yean  ilnce.  •  Apalehu :  iptrltiu  anhnalla  rant  anlmo  panlbllta,  mente  ntlonftlla, 

^T^on  aeria,  tempore  aempiternft.  *  Natriantar,  et  excrementa  habent,  qaod  pnlsata  doleant  solido 

jercaiM  corpore.  *  Whaterer  occupies  apace  ia  corporeal :— spirit  occupies  space,  ther^ort,  &c.  &c 

t4.  lib.  4.    TheoL  nat  fol.  635.  ■  Which  baa  no  roughnesa,  angleei,  fracturea,  prominences,  bat  la  tha 

B^t  perfect  amongst  perfect  bodlea.  «  Cyprianna  in  Epist.  montes  etlam  et  animalia  transferrl 

P<*$iuit:  as  tbe  devU  did  Christ  to  the  top  of  the  pinnacle;  and  witches  are  often  translated.  See  mora 
a  Strozzius  Cleogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  omnif.  mag.  Per  aera  subducere  et  in  sublime  corpora  fcrre  possunt, 
BuiTji^nas.  Percossl  dolent  et  nruntur  in  conspicooa  doeres,  Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  occult.  Philoa. 
»  Agrippa  4e  occult.  PhUoa.  Ub.  3.  cap.  18. 
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Austin  likewise  dotb,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviiL  That  they  can  be  seen  when  and  in 
what  shape,  and  to  whom  thej  will,  saith  Psellos,  Tametsi  nil  tale  inderim,  nee 
optem  videre^  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it;  and  use  some- 
times carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  '  prove  more  at  large)  with  women 
and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  ^n,  and  if  any  man  shall  say, 
swear,  and  stiffly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and 
learned,  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melan- 
choly dizzard,  a  weak  fellow,  a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man,  they  contemn 
him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet  Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had 
often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Suavius,  a  Frenchman,  a  8,  in  Commentar.  L  1* 
Faracdei  de  vUd  Umgd^  out  of  some  Platonists,  will  have  the  air  to  be  as  fall  of 
them  as  snow  falling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets 
down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them ;  Si  irreverberatis  ocidis  sole  splendenU 
vermis  codum  conlinuaverini  chiuLuSj  iko.,*  and  saith  moreover  he  tried  it, 
prcBmissorum  feci  experimenium,  and  it  was  true,  that  the  Platonists  said. 
Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times^  and  conferred  with  themi, 
and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  ^  Alexandro,  "  that  he  so  found  it  by  experience, 
when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it."  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavatcr  de  spectris, 
part  L  c.  2,  and  part  ii  c.  11,  *'  because  they  never  saw  them  themselves;" 
but  as  he  reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  a  19,  part  1.  they  are 
often  seen  and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Yives  assureth 
ue^  innumerable  records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times, 
places,  and  'all  travellers  besides ;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes, 
^ihU/amiUoHus  quaan  in  agris  et  urbibus  spirilus  videre,  audits  ^i  vdent, 
jubeant,  dtc.  Hieronimus  vit4  Pauli,  £asil  ser.  40,  Nicephorus^  Eusebios, 
Socrat^  Sozomenus,  t  Jacobus  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  spiriMjmm  o/ppaH- 
ii&nibus,  Petrus  Loyerus  L  de  spectris,  Wierus  L  1.  have  infinite  variety  of 
such  ezamplesof  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther  doubts,  to  his 
ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I  will  briefly  insert.  A  nobleman  in  Germany 
was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name,  the  time,  and  sudi 
circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  *  Author).  Af^r  he  had  done 
his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  t'O  see  those  familiar  spirits, 
which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what 
room,  in  what  clothes,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which,  at 
his  return,  non  sine  omnium  admirations^  he  found  to  be  true;  and  so  believed 
that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan  1. 19.  de  subtil,  relates  of 
his  father,  Facius  Cardan,  that  after  the  accustomed  solemnities,  An.  1491, 
13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale,  as  he  thought;  he  asked  them, 
xnany  questions,  and  they  made  ready  answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils, 
that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that  they  were  &r  longer  lived  (700 
or  800  ^  years) ;  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity  as  we  do  juments,  and 
were  as  &r  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them ;  our  j:  governors  and 
keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  §  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,  and 
subordinate  to  one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homini,  sic  dcsmon  dasmoni  dominc^ 
iur,  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner  sort  had 
oommonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and  the  basest 
of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their 
natures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  man*s.  They  knew  all  things,  but  might 

>  Part.  S.  Sect.  2.  Hera.  1 .  Snbs.  1 .  T^re  Melancltolf.  *  **  By  f^toAnt^  Bteadflutly  on  the  ran  flliimlDftted 
with  his  brightest  rayt.'*  r  Qenial.  dlemm.  Ita  slbl  vlsam  et  coinpcrtum  qnoin  prloa  an  enent  amMferet : 
Fidem  snam  Ubcret.  ■  LI.  1.  de  Terit  Fidel.  Benso,  &c.  f  I'ih.  de  Dirlnatlone  et  magUU  •Cap.  8. 
Transportavlt  In  Lironlam  capldltate  yldendl,  tu,  <>  Sle  Heelodoa  de  Nymphis  Tlrere  diolt  10  etatee 

Ehoenlcam  rel  9.  7.  20.  1  Cnstodes  homlnnm  et  prorlnclamm,  &c.  tanto  mellores  homiiiUni%  qjoanto 

1  bratU  inimantibaa.  $  Pneaide^  Pastorea,  Gabernatorea  hominun,  et  ilU  anlmallaai. 
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Dot  reveal  tbem  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  os,  as  we  do  over  our 
horses;  the  beat  kings  amongst  ns,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not 
companihle  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  thej  did  instruct  men,  and 
oommnnicate  their  skill,  reward  and  oherish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and 
punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  thej  thought  fit,  Nihil  magia  cupisntei  (saith 
Lyshis,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  achroHonem  Iwmmum,*  The  same  Author; 
Cardan,  in  his  Hyperohen,  out  of  the  dootrine  of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these 
Genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  'desirous  of  men*s  company,  very  afiable  and 
fkmiliar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ;  others,  again,  to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  case 
not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  oaUs  Ignioa  et  suUunaregf  qtd 
nu/nquam  demergunb  ad  inferioTOy  atU  v%a9  tdktm  habent  in  tenia  eommercwan: 
^^Qeaerally  they  fax  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest  worm ;  though 
some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  black- 
goazd  in  a  princess  court,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate^  base,  rational 
creatures,  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts."  ^ 

Tint  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  ko.^ 
many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold,  post  prcUacum  tempos  moriuntur 
omnea;  The  *Platonists,  and  some  Babbins,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as 
appears  by  that  relation  of  Thamus:  '''The  great  god  Pan  is  dead;"  Apollo 
Pythias  ceased ;  and  so  the  rest.  St.  Hierome^  in  the  life  of  Paul  the  Hermit, 
tdba  stoiy  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  St.  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and 
told  him  as  much.  '  Paracelsus  of  our  late  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they 
are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatures  da  Zosimus,  L  2,  further  adds,  that 
religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The  ^  Qentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were 
expelled  by  Constantino,  and  together  with  them.  Imperii  Bomam  mc^eatas, 
ftfartuna  intenit,  et  profligata  est;  The  fortune  and  majesty  of  the  Itoman 
Empire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heathen  in  t  Miuutius  formerly  bragged, 
when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  fiomans,  the  Jews'  Qod  was  likewise 
<aptiv8ted  by  that  of  Borne;  and  Babsakeh  to  the  Israelites^  no  Qod  should 
deliver  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.  But  these  paradoxes  of  their 
power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal 
eopnlstions,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch.  c.  10,  1.  4.  Pexerius  in  hie 
comment,  and  Tostatus  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St.  Austin^ 
Wieros,  Th.  Erastns,  Delrio,  torn.  2,  1.  2,  quest.  2Q;  Sebastian  Michaelis^ 
c;  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Beinolds  Lect.  47.  They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men, 
yet  not  take  true  bodies^  or  make  a  real  metamorphosis;  but  as  Cicogna 
proves  at  large,  they  are  ^Hhuorim  et  pnestigiatrices  trana/orTnationeaf  omnif, 
9Mg,  Ub.  4,  cap.  4,  mere  illusions  and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Faaetia 
oMua  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolicus,  Mercury's  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus^ 
who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.  .His  fi»ther  Mercury, 
because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
mesDs^  ^for  he  could  drive  away  men's  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  turn 
them  into  what  shapes  he  would^  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  hoc  aatu 
naaamam  prcsdam  est  adsecutus*  This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest;  yet 
thus  mudi  in  general  Thomas,  Durand,  and  others,  grant  that  they  have 
miderstandiBg  far  beyond  men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  ''  ioretel  many 
^gs;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses;  they  have 

* "  Covetbig  nothing  more  than  the  adnilntlon  of  mankind.**  •  Katnra  ftunlllores  nt  canes  homlnlbiii 
ttnUi  arcnantnr  et  abhorrent.  <  Ab  bomine  plni  distant  qiiam  homo  ab  ignoblliulmo  Teme,  et  tamen 
ViUam  ex  his  ab  hominibna  sopcreator  nt  homines  k  ferls^  &&  •  Cibo  et  potu  ntl  et  Tenere  cum 

wndBlboi  ac  tandem  morl,  Cleogna.  1 .  part.  lib.  2.  e.  8.  'Plntardi.  de  defect,  oracnlomm.  s  Lib. 
de  ZOpUs  et  Pigraela.  i»  DIt  nentlam  a  Constantlo  protllsaU  aant»  &c  f  OctoTian  dial.  Jndieomm 
^>*un  fUae  Romanomm  munlnlbns  una  cnm  f^ente  captiTum.  *  Omnia  spiritibus  plena,  et  ex  eorum 

^ncoidla  et  dlseordia  omnes  bont  et  mall  effectos  promanant,  omnia  hnmana  rcf;iintar :  paradoxa  veterum 
^  quo  CIcsffna.  omnif.  mag.  1.  2.  e.  3.  1  Ores  quas  abactoms  erat  in  quascnnqne  formas  rertebat  Pansa. 
ntt>  Hygfaias.  k  Austin  In  1.  2.  de  Gen.  ad  literam  cap.  17.    Tarttm  quia  subtUioris  sensns  acumine, 

]>trtfan  sdoQtia  calldicre  vigent  et  expericutla  propter  m»i;nam  longitaOinem  vltae,  partim  ab  AngeUe 
ittcuat,  Ac 
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excellent  skill  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is 
Quovis  homins  scientiar  (moie  knowing  than  any  man),  as '  Cicogna  maintains 
out  of  others.  They  know  the  virtues  of  herbs,  plan1»,  stones,  minerals,  isc ; 
of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  element's,  stars,  planets,  can  apUy  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good;  perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors^ 
and  the  like :  DarU  se  coloribua  (as  *  Austin  hath  it)  accommodarU  sefigwris^ 
adhcerent  sonis,  avbjiciunt  se  odoribua^  injundunt  se  aaporihus,  omnes  eenaus 
etiam  ipsam  intelligentiam  dcemones  fallunty  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even 
our  understanding  itself  at  once.  "They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations 
in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories,  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  projects  {Dei  permiesu)  as 
they  see  good  themselves,  t  When  Charles  the  Great  intended  to  make  a  chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  conatu  Hex  desieteret,  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine,  1.  4,  Theat.  nat.  thinks  (following 
Tyrius  belike,  and  the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  man's  heart, 
atU  cogitatunies  hominum,  is  most  Mae;  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Zanch.  lib.  4,  cap.  9.  Hierom.  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  15, 
Athanasius  qusest.  27,  and  Antiochum  Principem,  and  others. 

Orders.]  Aa  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  Devils,  which  the  Platonists 
hold,  is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  boni  et  mali  Oenii^  are  to  be 
exploded:  these  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves^  aa 
Dandinus  notes^  An  sint  X^nali  non  conveniurU,  some  will  have  all  spirits  good 
or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake,  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say 
the  Butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Grazier  hia  friend 
because  he  fed  him;  a  Hunter  preserves  and  yet  lulls  his  game,  and  is  hated 
nevertheless  of  his  game;  nee piscaJtoarem pisds  amare potest,  dec  But  Jam- 
blichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists  acknowledge  bad,  et  ah  eorum 
maleficiis  cavendttm,  and  we  should  beware  of  their  wickedness,  for  they  are 
enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled 
with  Jupiter,  and  were  diiven  by  him  down  to  helL  §  That  which  °  Apuleius, 
Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates*  Dssmonium,  is  most  absurd:  That 
which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  Dastnonio;  and  that 
which  Porpliiry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
flacrifice  they  are  angry;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they 
feed  on  men's  souls,  Elemenla  sunt  plantis  dementum^  aniTnalihtis  ptantcB, 
hominibus  animcUia,  erunt  et  homines  aliis,  non  atUem  diis,  nimis  enim  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a  nostra,  quapropter  dcemonibus:  and  so  belike  that  we  have 
so  many  battles  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and 
their  sole  delight :  but  to  return  to  that  I  said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret 
and  chafe  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies),  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us;  but  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much 
good;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin,  1.  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ.  DeL 
Euseb.  1 . 4.  prropar.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I  find,  that  our 
School-men  and  other  ®  Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Dionysius 
hath  done  of  Angels.  In  the  first  rank  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Delphos, 
and  elsewhere;  whose  Prince  is  Beelzebub.     The  ^second  rank  is  of  Liars  and 


1  Lib.  S.  omnlf.  mtLg.  cap.  3.  *  L.  18.  quest.  "  Qnnm  t&ntl  sit  et  tarn  proftindA  splrltam  tclentift, 
nlrnm  non  est  tot  tantosque  rc8  visa  admirubiles  ab  ipsis  patrari,  ct  quldem  rcram  naluralittm  ope  qua* 
BQultc  melius  intelliKnnt,TnnItoqne  perltlus  suls  locis  et  temporibus  appUcare  norunt,  quam  homo.  Cicogna. 
t  Aventinuis  quicquid  interttlu  exhaurlebatur,  noctu  explcbatur.  Inde  pavefactl  cnratorea,  &e.  ^  In  lib.  2. 
de  Auima  text.  29.  Uomerus  discrimiuiitiin  omnes  splrltns  dxcmones  rocat.  §  A  Jore  ad  inferos  pulsl, 

&c  ■  De  Deo  Socratis.  adest  -nlkl  divlna  isortc  Dn^moolnm  qaoddam  a  prima  pncrltia  me  accutnni, 

•ii'pe  dlssnadet,  Impclllt  noununquaiu  " -'Star  ovia, Plato.  •  Agilupa  lib.  3.  de  occult,  ph.  c.  18.  Zaadu 

Fictorus,  Pcrerius  Clco^ia,  I.  3.  cap.  1. 
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.^nivocators,  as  A])ollo  Fythius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  yessels 
of  auger,  mventors  of  all  mischief;  as  that  Theatus  in  Plato;  Esaj  calls  them 
'vessels  of  ftuy;  their  Prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging 
Devils;  and  their  Prince  is  Asmodaeus.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such 
as  })elong  to  Magicians  and  Witches;  their  Prince  is  Satan.  The  sixth  are 
those  aerial  devils  that  ^corrupt  the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders^  fires,  &c ; 
spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the 
Princes  of  the  air;  Meresin  is  their  Prince.  The  seventh  is  a  destroyer, 
Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tumults,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned 
in  the  Apocalypse;  and  called  Abaddon.  The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or 
calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  ^aBoXo^,  that  drives  men  to 
despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in  several  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is 
Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon :  Wierus  in  his 
Pseudomonaichia  Dsemonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions 
and  subordinations^  with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.,  but  Gazseus 
cited  by  'lipsius  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above 
and  beneath  the  Moon,*  etherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Yarro 
1.  viL  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6.  '*  The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,"  or, 
as  some  will,  gods  above,  Semidei  or  half  gods  beneath,  Lares,  Heroes^  Genii, 
▼hich  dimb  higher,  if  they  lived  well,  as  the  Stoics  held;  but  grovel  on  the 
ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives^  nearer  to  the  earth :  and  are  Manes, 
Lemnres,  Lamioe,  <fec.  *They  will  have  no  place  but  all  full  of  Spirits, 
Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants;  Plenum  Ccelum,  aer,  aqtut,  terra,  et  omnia 
8ub  terrdy  saith  *Gazseus;  though  Anthony  Busca  in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib. 
V.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Eegion,  yet  they  will  have  them 
everywhere.  "  Not  so  much  as  a  hair-breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
waters,  above  or  under  the  earth."  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer, 
as  it  is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils :  this  'Paracelsus  stiffiy  maintains,  and 
that  they  have  eveiy  one  their  several  Chaof*.  others  will  have  infinite  worlds^ 
and  each  world  his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govern  and 
puni^  it. 

*  Slnnla  *  nonnnni  crednnt  qiioqae  ridera  pone 
Diet  orbea,  tcrramqae  appeHaiit  oidut  opftciim, 
Ctti  mlnimoB  div&m  prggit."  ■  .    .  ■ 

"Some  penont  beUere  eacb  sUr  to  1m  a  world,  and  Uiis  eartli  an  opaqae  atar,  orer  wliich  tbe  least  of  the 
lodspresidcB.'* 

'  Gregorius  Thobanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  stherial  Spirits  or  Angels, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  seven  Planets^  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of 
▼hich  Cardan  discourseth  lib.  xx.  de  subtiL  he  calls  them  substantias  primas, 
Ohjmpicos  dcemones  TrUemifis,  qui  prcBsunt  Zodiaco,  d&c,  and  will  have  them 
to  be  good  Angels  above,  Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  theiif  several  names  and 
offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several 
spirits  for  several  countries^  men,  offices,  &c.,  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so 
siany  assisting  powers  cause  their  operations,  will  have  in  a  word,  innumerable, 
as  many  of  them  as  there  be  Stars  in  the  Skies,  t  Marcilius  Ficinus  seems 
to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  Arom  himself  I  know  not,  (still  ruling 
their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all  subordinate,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good  and  bad  angels,  call 
gods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or  hate)  but  it  is 
most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relying  whoUy  on  Socrates,  quern  mori  potius 
quam  mentiri  tfduisse  scribitf  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  false- 
hood out  of  Socrates'  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them :  which  opinion 

*  Vaaa  tne.  c.  13.       «  Qnlbtia  datum  est  no^re  terns  et  mari,  &c.     '  Physiol.  Stolcomm  d  Senec.  lib.  1. 
cap.  28.  ■  Usone  ad  lonam  animas  esse  acthcreaa  vocarique  heroaa,  lares,  c^enios.  ' Mart,  (^aiirlla. 

*Kihn  Tacnam  ab  nls  abi  vel  capillam  In  aere  vel  aqua  jaecas.  *  Lib.  do  Zllp.  *  ralin^niius. 

>  Ub.  7.  cap.  34  ot  b.  Syntax,  art.  rnirab.    f  Comment  In  dial.  Plat,  de  amorc,  cap.  6.    Ut  uphit-ra  quu:libot 
nper  not,  iu  pnatantlorea  babent  habitatorcs  sun  sphxra:  consortca,  ut  habct  nostra. 
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belike  Socrates  took  from  Pytliagoras,  and  he  from  Trlsmegistus,  he  finom. 
Zoroastes,  iirst  Grod,  second  idea,  3.  Intelligences^  4.  Arch« Angels,  5.  Angels^ 
6.  Devils,  7.  Heroes,  8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes:  of  which  some  were  abso- 
Intely  good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  deos  et  Jiomines,  as  heroes 
and  daemons,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  *Proclus  and 
Jamblichus  will,  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  Kings  and  countries;  and  had  several  places 
in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every  sphere  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent 
inhabitants:  which  belike  is  that  Galilieus  h  Galileo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in 
his  Nuncio  Syderio,  wlien  he  will  have  'Saturnine  and  Jovial  inhabitants : 
and  which  1^^^^  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his 
Epistles:  but  these  things  tZanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  3.  lib.  4.  P.  Martyr, 
in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  eetherial  spirits  must  needs 
be  infinite :  for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say :  if  a  stone 
could  fall  from  the  st*irry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour 
an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  65  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to 
ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains 
as  some  say  170  millions  803  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they 
be  ciystalUne  or  watery  which  Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as 
much  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may  it  contain )  And  yet  for  all  this 
*  Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  far  more  angels  than  devils. 

Svblunaery  devils,  and  tfneir  kind8.'\  But  be  they  more  or  less,  QiLod  supra 
nos  nihil  ad  tios  (what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  does  not  concern  us). 
Howsoever  as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,-  jEtherii  Dcsmones  non  curanS 
res  hwmanas,  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  us, 
those  setherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in  belike  or  business  to  follow. 
We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils :  for 
the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that  the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or 
heavens;  ^CarminUms  ceelo  possunt  dedtuxre  lumun,  ^c.  (by  their  charms 
{verses)  they  can  seduce  the  moon  from  the  heavens).  Those  are  poetical 
fictions,  and  that  they  can  *sistere  aquam  Jluviis,el  vertere  sidera  retro,  ^c, 
(stop  rivers  and  turn  the  stars  backwards  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'tis  all  feilse.  "^They  are  con6ued  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  this 
sublunary  world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God 
permits  them.  Wherefore  of  these  sublunaTy  devils,  though  others  divide  them 
otherwise  according  to  their  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds, 
fiery,  aerial,  teriTstrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  ^ixies^ 
satyrs,  nymphs,  &c 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire- 
drakes,  or  ignesfatui;  which  lead  men  often  influmina  aui  prcedpitia,  saith 
Bodine,  lib.  2.  Theat.  natune,  foL  221.  Quos  inquit  arcere  si  volunt  tnatores, 
iHard.  voce  Deum  appeUare,  aut  jyronam/ade  terram  cordmgente  adorare  oportet, 
^  hoc  a/inuletum  majorUms  nostris  acceptum/erre  debenvus,  <^c.,  (whom  if  tra* 
Tellers  wish  to  keep  off  they  must  pronounce  the  name  of  God  with  a  dear 
voice,  or  adore  him  with  their  faces  in  contact  with  the  ground,  &c.) ;  likewise 
they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts :  In 
•navigiorum  swmmitatibus  visuntur;  and  are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1^ 
contra  Philosophos,  a  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of  the  authority  of  Zenophanes  ; 
or  little  clouds,  ad  motwm  nesdo  quern  volantes;  which  never  appear,  saith 

*  Lib.  de  Anilea.  et  dsemone  med.  inter  deos  et  homines,  dtcta  ad  nos  et  no«tn  aqoAltter  ad  deoa  fenmt, 
■Satnrninaa  et  Jovlales  aceoLia.  f  In  loca  detrusi  aunt  inflra  cttleatea  orbes  in  aerem  scilicet  et  infra  obi 
Jndicio  generall  reaervantnr.  'q.  86.  art.  9.  »  Virff.  8.  Ef(.  •  JSn.  4,  ^  Austin :  hoc  dizi,  ne 
qnis  existimet  habitare  ibi  mala  dnnioala  ubi  Solem  et  Lanam  et  Stellas  Dens  ordinavlt^  0t  alibi  nemo 
arbltraretur  Dismonem  coells  habitare  cum  Aneells  suis  unde  lapsom  crcdimua.  Idem  Zaocb.  1.  i.  c  3.  <!• 
Angal.  malls.    Pererins  In  Gen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  In  ver.  2. 
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Cardan,  bat  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto  men,  though  some 
again  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victory  to  that  side  they  come 
tovrards  in  sea  fights,  St.  £lmo*s  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  they  do 
likely  appear  after  a  sea  storm;  Badzivillius,  the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this 
apparition,  SancU  Germani  sidtts;  and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same 
after  in  a  storm  as  he  was  sailing,  1582,  £rom  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.*  Oup 
stories  are  full  of  such  apparations  in  all  kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their 
residence  in  that  Hecla,  a  mountain  in  Iceland,  iEtna  in  Sicily,  Lipari,  Ycsu^ 
vins^  &c  These  devils  were  worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious 
iivf9fMarrita  •and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils^  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  'air, 
cause  many  tempests^  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 
strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy*s  time,  wool,  frogs,  6x. 
Coanterfeit  armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  d^x,  as  at  Vienna  before 
the  coming  of  the  Turks^  and  many  times  in  Home,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect. 
c.  1.  part.  1.  Lavater  de  spect.  part.  1.  c  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old 
Boman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb.  oond.  505.  'Machiavel  hath  illus- 
trated by  many  eicamples,  and  Josephus,  in  his  book  de  bello  Jndaioo,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Fostellus,  in  his  first  book,  c.  7, 
de  orbLs  concordi^  useth  as  an  cfiectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  to  persuade 
them  that  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirlwinds  on 
a  sadden,  and  tempestuous  storms;  which  though  our  meteorologists  generally 
refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodine^s  mind,  Theat.  Nat.  1.  2.  they  are 
more  oflen  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters;  for  Ten^ 
pe8t<Uibu8  86  ingerurU,  saith  t  Rich.  Argentine ;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes 
away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Kom- 
mannus  observes,  do  miraa  mort.  part.  7,  a  76.  tripudium  agentea,  dancing 
and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause 
plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwrecks,  fi res^  inundations.  At  Mens  Draoonis 
in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memorable  example  in  **  Jovianus  Pontanus :  and 
nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
Olans  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland, 
Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  mariners,  and  cause  tempests^ 
which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of  the  Tartars.  These 
^nd  of  devils  are  much  'delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphiry),  held  all  the 
world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Home,  Greece,  Egypt^ 
and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worshipped  for  ^gods.  For  the  Gentiles'  gods  were  devils  (as 
{Trismegistus  confidsseth  in  his  Asclepius),  and  he  himself  could  make  them 
^ome  to  their  images  by  magic  spells :  and  are  now  as  much  *'  respected  by 
<Nir  papists  (saith  ^Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints."  These  are  they 
vhich  Cardan  thinks  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches  (/ncu^i  and 
SvuxuM),  transform  bodies^  and  are  so  very  cold  if  they  be  touched;  and  that 
^rve  magicians.  His  fiither  had  one  of  them  (as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  relate*^), 
An  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years.  As  Agrippa's  dog 
had  a  devil  tied  to  his  collar;  some  think  that  Paracelsus  (or  eke  Erastus 
belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel;  others  wear  them  in  rings^ 
4c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by  their  help;  Simon  Magus, 
CinopB,  Apollonius  Tianeus,  Jamblichus,  and  Tritemius  of  late,  that  showed 


*  Perigram.  nienMoL  *  Flrcwonhlp,  or  divination  by  fire.  ^  Domos  dlrannt.  mvot  dojidnnt^ 

fniDiacenc  ae  tortaiiiilniB  et  procellU  et  pulverem  initar  coluranas  evehnnt  Cicogna  I.  6.  c.  5. 

•(^■utt.  la  Liv.  t  Do  pneatlgiis  doBmonam.  c.  16.  Gonrelll  culmlna  rldemiM,  prostemi  sata,  &c 

^D»  beUo  NeapoUtano^  lib.  6.  <  SofBtibna  gaadsnt.     Idem  Joatln.  Martyr  Apolog.  pro  Chrlationis. 

*I&  Dei  imitationein,  aaith  Enaebios.  t^U  geatluin  D.-vmonia,  &c.  ogo  in  ooram  atokuas  pellc:ii. 

*u  nanc  nb  diTomm  nomine  oolaatar  9L  PontlflcUa.  »  Lib.  1 1.  do  rerum  ver. 
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Maximilian  the  emperor  hui  wife,  afbei*  she  was  dead;  Et  verrticam  in  eoBo 
tjus  (saith  "Godolman)  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Debio,  lib.  iL  hath 
divers  examples  of  their  feats :  Cicogiia,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  and  Wiems  in  his 
book  deprcBstig.  dcBmonum,     Boissardus  de  magis  et  veneficis. 

Water-devils  are  those  Naiads  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  heretofoie 
conversant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water  (as  Paracelsus  thinks)  is  their 
chaos,  wherein  they  live;  some  call  them  fairies,  and  say  that  Habundia  is 
their  queen;  these  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwrecks,  and  deceive 
men  divers  ways,  as  Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (saith  Trite- 
mius)  in  women's  shapes.  ** Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have 
lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with 
them,  and  afler,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them.  Such  a  one  as  ^geria^ 
with  whom  Nnma  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Ceres,  Ac.  'Olaus  Magnus  hath  a 
long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a  king  of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  his  com- 
pany, as  he  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with  these  water  nymphs  or  fairies^  and 
was  feasted  by  them;  and  Hector  Boethius,  of  Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two 
Scottish  lords,  that  as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods,  had  their  fortunes 
told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they  did  use  to 
sacrifice,  by  that  v)^/e««>tim,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terr^rial  devils  are  those  ^  Lares,  Gknii,  Fauns,  Satyrs,  *  Wood-nymphs^ 
Foliots,  Fairies,  Eobin  Goodfellows,  Trulli,  &c.,  which  as  they  are  most  con- 
versant with  men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone 
that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols  and  temples 
erected  to  them.  Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Philistines^  Bel  amongst 
the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Sama- 
ritans, Isis  and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &o. ;  some  put  our  tfairies  into 
this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with  much  superstition, 
with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals, 
and  the  like,  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched,  but  find  money  in  their  shoes, 
and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprises.  These  are  they  that  dance  on  heaths 
and  greens,  as  'Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and  as  'Olaus  Magnus  adds, 
leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields^  which  others 
hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself ;  they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and 
children.  Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain, 
relates  how  they  have  been  familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and 
hills;  Nonnwnquoffn  (saith  Tritemius)  in  sua^UUibvla  monHum  simplieiorea 
homines  ducant,  stupenda  mirantilms  ostendentes  miracula,  vwUvrwrn  sanUus, 
tpcctacula,  &c}  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that 
was  so  deluded.  "Pai*acelsus  reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they 
do  usually  walk  in  little  coats,  some  two  feet  long.  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of 
them  called  with  us  hobgoblins,  and  Bobin  Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those 
superstitious  times  grind  com  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner 
of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  .^lolian  isles  of  Lipari,  in 
former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.  ^Tholosanus  calls  them 
TruUos  and  Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were  common  in  many  places 
of  Fi'ance.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Iceland,  reports  for  a 
certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such  familiar  spirits; 

■  Lib.  3.  cap.  8.  de  magiB  ct  rcncflcis,  Ac.  Nereides.  •  Lib.  de  ZUpbls.         p  Lib.  S.         «  Pro  aalnte 

hominnro  excubare  kc  Kimulant,  sed  In  eomm  pemldem  omniA  moUuntur.    Anst.  •  Dryodes,  Oriade^ 

Jlatnadnades.  t  ^Ivas  Olaus  Tocat  lib.  3.  'Part.  1.  cap.  19.  *  Lib.  S.  cap.  1  i.    ElTamm 

ckon*:is  Olaufl  lib.  3.  vocat  Baltura  adco  profundi  in  terraa  imprlmnnt,  at  locos  inslfrni  deinceps  rirore 
orbirularU  «it,  et  CTamcn  non  pcreat  *  Sometimes  they  seduce  too  simple  men  into  their  mountain  retr«ata^ 
where  they  exhibit  wonderful  sights  to  their  marvelling  eyes,  and  astonish  their  ears  by  the  sound  of  bel\\ 
Ac.  *  Lib.  do  y.\\\t\\.  et  Pipinivis  OUus  lib.  3.  *  Lib.  7.  cap.  1 1.  qui  et  in  famulitio  viris  et  fawnt«i^ 

insenrinnti  oonclavla  scopis  porgant,  patinas  mundant,  Ugna  portant,  oquos  cnrant,  &c 
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and  FobHz  Malleolus^  in  his  book  de  crudd.  dainon,  affirms  as  much,  that  these 
Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  "  and  '  seen  to  do  dmdgery 
work;**  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierua,  lib,  i.  cap,  22.  dress  meat,  or  any  sach 
thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  forlorn  ^  houses,  which 
tbe  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious,  *  Cardan  holds;  "  They  will  make 
strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laagh  again, 
cause  great  flame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  meu, 
open  doors  and  shut  them,  fling  down  platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear 
in  the  likeness  of  hares,  crows,  black  dogs,  <&c."  of  which  read  '  Pet.  ThyrsBua 
the  Jesuit,  in  his  Tract,  delocia  in/estia,  parL  1.  el  cap.  4,  who  will  have  them 
to  be  devils  or  the  souls  of  damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of 
puigatory  that  seek  ease;  for  such  examples  peruse  *  Sigismundus  Scheretzlus, 
lib.  de  spectrisy  part  1.  a  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part ; 
there  be  many  instances.  ^PliniusSecundus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens, 
which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  devils.  Austin,  de  Civ,  Dei^  lib.  22,  cap,  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperiiis 
the  Tribune's  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  their  city  of  Hippos^  vexed  with  evil 
spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance,  Cum  afflidione  ammalium  et  servorum  sttorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Formicar,  lib.  5.  cap.  xii.  3. 
iic  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  laaiah,  cap.  xiiL  21. 
Bpeaks  o^  I  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib.  l.de 
ipecL  cap.  4.  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kinds  of  devils  many  times  appear 
to  men,  and  aflright  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at "  noon-day, 
sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  garden,  where  his  body 
was  buried,  spirits  haunted,.and  the  house  where  he  died,  ^NvUa  nox  sine  ter- 
Toretransacta,  tionec  incendio  conavmpta;  every  night  tliis  happened,  there  was 
no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  com- 
monly walk,  animaa  mortiuyrum  simiUanteSj  saith  Job.  A  nan.  lib.  3.  de  not. 
dam,  Olaus^  lib,  2.  cap.  2.  Natal,  TaUopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kornmannua 
de  ndrac,  mort.  part.  1.  cap,  44.  such  sights  are  frequently  seen  circa  septdchra 
d  mcnasteria,  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1.  ca]?.  19.  in  monasteries  and  about  church- 
yards,  loca  pcdtidinosa,  ampla  aid^icia,  aoliiaria,  et  ccede  h&minwn  nota^  dsc. 
(marshes^  great  buildings^  solitary  places,  or  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  some 
murder).  Thyreus  adds,  vbi  graviiia  peccatum  est  commiastmi,  impii  ^;atf- 
psrum  oppressorea  et  nequiier  insignea  Iiabitant  (where  some  very  heinous  crime 
was  oomuiitted,  there  the^impious  and  infamous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
often  foret-el  men's  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.,  t  though 
^cL  Argentine,  c.  18.  de  prceatigiia  dcemonuan,  wiB  ascribe  these  predictions 
to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  obilu 
frindpum  acepiua  coniingunt^  dec  (prodigies  frequently  occur  at  the  deaths  of 
illustrious  men),  as  in  tbe  Lateran  church  in  \  Rome,  the  popes'  deaths  are 
foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb.  Near  Kupes  Kova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a 
spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and  makes  excellent 
music^  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage  death  to  the 
master  of  the  family;  or  that  *oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  families  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last 
hysoch  predictioL%  and  many  men  are  forewarned(if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus) 

<  Ad  nfadstaria  ntnotnr.  y  Where  tretrare  Is  hid  (as  some  think)  or  some  murder,  or  snch  like  villany 
nmiDitted.  •  Lib.  16.  de  remm  varietat.  ■  Vel  iplritus  sunt  hi^osmodi  damnatomm,  yel  d  purgatorio» 
fd  tpil  dnnonei)  e.  4.  *  Qoidam  lemures  domesticls  Instrumentls  noctu  ludont :  patinas,  ollas,  can- 

tbsns,  etaUa  Taaa  dejldnnt;  et  quldam  voces  erotttunt,  ejulunt,  rlsam  emittnnt,  &c.  nt  canes  nifcri*  felea, 
▼iriU  formla,  &.e.  ^  Epist.  Uk.  7.  *  Merldionales  D.-emoncs  CIcogna  calls  them  or  Alastores  1.  8.  cap.  9. 
<  Sactoa.  c  GO.  In  Csligula.  f  Strozzlos  Cicogns^  lib.  8.  mag.  cap.  6.  %,  Idem  e.  IS.  •  M.  Carev, 
Smsf  of  Cornwall,  Ub.  2,  folio  140. 
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by  ^miliar  spirits  in  divers  shapes,  as  cooks,  crows,  owls,  which  oflen  hover 
about  sick  men's  chambers,  vd  quia  morientifrnifcediUUem  sentiuntf  as  'Bara- 
cellos  conjectures,  et  ideo  super  tectum  infirmorwn  crocUant,  because  they  smell 
a  corse;  or  for  that  (as  '  Bemardinus  de  Bnstis  thinketh)  God  permits  the 
devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as 
live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  TuUy's  death  (saith  Plutarch)  the 
crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him,  tumuUtU)3^ perstr^^yentes,  they  pulled  the 
pillow  from  under  his  head.  Bob.  Gaguinus  hist.  Frana  lib.  8,  telleth  such 
another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes  de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord, 
anno  1345,  tatita  corvorum  mvUUudo csdibus morimtis  iriseditf  quantamessein 
Gallia  nemojudicdsset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the  dying 
man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).  Such  prodigies  are  veiy 
frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater,  Thyreus  de  lodi 
in/estis,  part  3,  cap.  58.  Fictorius,  Bdrio,  Ciooffna,lib,  S,cap.  9.  Necromancers 
tcJce  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleasures:  and  so  likewise 
those  which  Mizaldns  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great 
heaths  and  desert  places,  which  (saith  **  Lavater)  "draw  men  out  of  the  way, 
and  lead  them  all  night  a  bye-way,  or  quite  bar  themof  their  way;"  these 
have  several  names  in  several  places;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the 
deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as 
you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus,  the  Venetian  his  travels;  if  one  lose  his  company 
by  chance,  these  devils  will  call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his 
companions  to  seduce  him.  HieronyuL  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain, 
relates  of  a  great  *  mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  spectnims  are  to  be  seen  ; 
Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in 
this  kind.  Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  highway  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make 
their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride  (if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of 
that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  *  Nubrigensis,  that  had  an  especial  grace  to  see 
devils,  Oratiam  divinitus  coUatam,  and  talk  with  them,  JSt  impaindus  cum  spi- 
ritibus  sermonem  miscere,  without  offence,  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse 
for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Olaus  Magnus,  lib,  6,  cap.  19,  makes  six  kinds  of  them;  some  bigger,  some 
less.  These  (saith  ^  Munst<er)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and 
are  some  of  them  noxious;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in  many 
places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  trcasiire  and  rich  ore  when  they  seo 
them.  Georgius  Agricola  in  his  book  de  subterraneis  animantibus,  cap.  37» 
reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  '  GktuU  and  Cobali, 
both  *'  are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will  many  times 
imitate  their  works."  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus  think,  is  to 
keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed;  and  besides, 
"*  Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earth- 
quakes *'  which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole  islands  and 
cities;**  in  his  third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  torture  the  souls 
of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment;  their  egress  and  regress  some  sup- 
pose to  be  about  ^tna,  Lipari,  Mons  Hecla  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  &C.,  because  many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually  heard  there- 
abouts, and  ^miliar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 

'Horto  0«Diali,  folio  137.  c  Part.  1.  c.  19.  Abdacunt  eos  ^  recta  tin,  ct  vlam  Iter  fiideiittbiu  inter- 
eladnnt.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  44.  Dxmonam  cemnntur  et  audiuntur  ibi  firoqucntes  iUuslonea,  undo  Tiatoribua 
cavendnin  oe  le  dinodcntt  aot  &  tergo  maneant,  voces  enlm  flngont  Bocioriun,  ut  2i  recto  itlnere  abducant. 
&c.  *  Hons  sterlUt  et  nivosua,  obi  Inteinpesta  nocte  umbnc  apparent.  *  Lib.  2.  cap.  21.  OflfendJcula 
Aiclont  transeuntibas  in  via,  ct  pctnlanter  ridet  cum  vel  hominem  vel  Jamcntnm  ejus  pedes  attercro  facijuiC, 
et  maxima  si  homo  maledictis  et  calcarlbus  scviat.  ^^  In  Cosraogr.  >  Vcstiti  more  mctallicomm,  gestos 
et  opera  eomm  imitantnr.  ■>  Immlsso  in  tcmo  carcercs  vento  horrlbiles  ieme  motos  cisiciunt,  qoibiM 

tepe  non  domua  modo  et  tarresi  scd  clvltatcs  Integra}  ct  insula;  bansta-  sant. 
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TMr  Offices,  Operations,  Study.]  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  and  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  ^as  a  roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet.  v., 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  nnconfined,  thongh  *some  will  have  his  proper 
place  the  air;  all  that  space  between  tis  and  the  moon  for  them  that  trans- 
gressed least,  aiid  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them.  Hie  vdut  in  careere  adfinem 
mundi,  tunc  in  locum  Junestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds  de  Civil,  Dei,  e. 
22,  lib.  14,  cap.  3  et  23;  bnt  be  where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to 
oomfort  himself,  as  "  Lactantins  thinks,  with  other  men's  falls,  he  labours  all 
he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with  him.  **  For  *  men's 
miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil's  banqueting  dishes."  By  many 
temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  oar  souls.  The  Lord 
of  Liea^  saith  '  Austin,  **  As  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to  deceive 
others,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by 
covetoasness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  <kc.,  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills,  pro- 
tects, and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  overthrow, 
and  generally  seeks  our  destraction ;"  and  although  he  pretend  many  times 
human  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god  by  curing  of  several  diseases, 
agris  sanitateTn,  et  ccecis  luminis  usum  restituendo,  as  Austin  declares,  lib.  10, 
de  Cicit,  Dei,  cap.  6,  as  Apollo,  .^Slsculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done;  divert 
plaj^es,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness,  yet  niJiU  his  impurius, 
scdestius,  ni/nl  hwmano  yeneri  infestius,  nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  per- 
nicious, as  may  well  appear  by  their  t3rrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men 
to  Saturn  and  Moloch,  which  are  still  in  use  among  those  barbaroas  Indians, 
their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their  false 
oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  dec.  Heresies, 
saperstitious  observations  of  meats,  times,  <kc.,  by  which  they  •*  crucify  the  souls 
of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Keligious  Melancholy. 
Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  maligna/ri,  as '  Bernard  expreaseth  it,  by  God's 
permission  he  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  coufined  to  hell  and  darkness, 
"  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels,"  Mat.  xxv. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine ;  what  the  ancients 
held  of  their  effects,  force  and  operations,  I  will  briefly  show  yoft :  Plato  in 
Critias,  and  after  him  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  ^  were 
men's  governors  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our  cattle.'* 
"'They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,  dreams,  rewards" 
and  punishments,  prophecies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  supersti- 
tions, varied  in  as  many  forms  as  there  be  diversity  of  spirits;  they  send  wars, 
plagues,  peace,  sickness^  health,  dearth,  plenty, '  Adstantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spec* 
tantes,  et  arhitrantes,  d:c.  as  appears  by  those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius, 
Dionysius  Halicamassus,  with  many  others  that  are  foil  of  their  wonderful 
stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Koman  and  Greek  commonwealths 
adored  and  worshipped  for  gods  with  prayers  and  sacrifices,  <bc.  ^  In  a  word, 
NiML  magis  qucerunt  quam  inetum  et  admirationem  Iiominum;  ^  and  as  anothei 
hath  it,  Did  non  potest,  guam  impotenti  ardore  in  Iiomines  dominium,  et 

*Hien>in.  In  3.  Ephes.  Idem  Michaelis.  c.  4.  de  splrltibns.  Idem  Thyroos  de  locls  infcstis.     "Lactantius 

1  de  orlgine  errorie  cap.  15.  hi  malignl  apirltus  per  omnem  terram  vogantur,  et  solatium  perdltlonis  anas 

perdeadia  bomlnibna  operantor.  •Mortallam  calamltates  epalas  sunt  malorum  daemonum,  Syneslua. 

rDomiana  mendacil  k  seipso  deceptoa,  alios  decipere  cupit,  advei*sariu9  Immanl  generis,  Inventor  mortis, 

nperbiae  institotor, radix  malitite,  acelemm  caput,  prineeps  omnium  vitioram,  fult  Indo  in  Dei  contomeliam, 

boNDinam  pemidem :  do  honun  conatlbas  et  operatlonlbus  logo  Epiphanium.  2  Tom.  lib.  2.  Dioayslnm. 

<•  4.  Ambros.  EplatoL  lib.  10.  ep.  et  84.  August,  de  civ.  Del  lib.  6.  c  9.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  lib.  9. 18.  lib.  10.  21. 

TbeophU.  in  12.  Hat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.    Leonem  Scr.  Theodoret.  in  11.  Cor.  ep.  22.  Chrys.  horn.  63.  in  12. 

Geo.  Greg,  in  1.  c  John.  Barthol.  do  prop.  1.  2.  c  20.  Zanch.  1.  4.  de  molis  angelia.  Ferer.  in  Gon.  1.  8.  in 

c  6.  :l   Orlgen.  ssepe  prseliis  intersunt,  itinera  et  negotia  nostra  qmecunquedlrigunt,  clondestinla  anbsidiia 

opt^os  ssepe  prebent  succeeaus,  Pet.  Mar.  in  Sam.  <.Vc.  lioscam  do  Inferno.       «£t  velut  mandpia  drcum- 

fert  Psettos.       'Lib.  de  trans,  mat.  Malac.  ep.      ■  Costodes  sant  hominum,  eft  eomm,  at  nos  animaliuro : 

torn  et  provindla  praspositi  regnnt  auguriis,  somnilS)  oraculiii,  prosmiis,  &c.  *  Lypsins  Physiol.  Stoic. 

lib.  1.  cap.  19.        B  Leo  Suavls.  idem  et  Tritcmius.         v  **  T!vy  seek  nothing  more  earnestly  than  tlic  fear 

aad  admiration  of  men." 
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Ditnnos  cultos  maligiii  spirUus  affhctenV  Tritexnius  in  his  book  de  septem 
secundis,  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are  gOyemors  of  particular  provinces^ 
by  what  authority  I  know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Ascle- 
piades  a  Grecian,  Rabbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Babbi  Azariel, 
Arabians,  (as  I  find  them  cited  bj  'Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our 
governors  only,  Sed  ex  eorum  concordid  et  discordid,  boni  et  mail  affectits  pro- 
mananty  but  as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree;  stand  or 
fall.  Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indifTcr- 
ent,  jEqva,  Venus  Teucris^  PaUas  iniqtia  JuU;  some  are  for  us  still,  some 
against  us,  Freinervte  DeOyfert  Deus  cdter  opem.  Beligion,  policy,  public  ;md 
private  quarrels,  wars  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are  'delighted  perhaps 
to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  bulls,  and  dogs,  bears,  &c,  plagues, 
dearths  depend  on  them,  our  benk  and  malk  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other 
peculiar  actions,  tor  (as  Anthony  Rusca  contends^  lib.  5,cap.  18,  every  man  hath 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which 
Jamblichus  calls  dcemonem,)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards 
and  punishments,  and  as  "Proclus  will,  all  offices  whatsoever,  cdii  genetricem, 
aUi  opificem  potestatem  Jiahent,  Ac,  and  several  names  they  give  them  according 
to  their  offices,  as  Lares  Indegites,  Prssstites,  &c.  When  the  Arcades  ia 
that  battle  at  Cheronse,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty 
of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  very  same 
place,  Diis  Groecxae  uUoriJbus  (saith  mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by 
MeteUus  the  Roman :  so  likewise,  in  smaller  matters,  they  will  have  things 
fall  out,  as  these  honi  and  mali  genii  favour  or  dislike  us :  Satumi  njon  conve* 
niunt  Jovialibus,  4tc.  He  that  is  Satuminus  shall  never  likely  be  preferrcd. 
*That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced,  undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious  para- 
sites, whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men  are  neglected  and  unre- 
warded ;  they  refer  to  those  domineering  spirits,  or  subordinate  Genii ;  as  they 
are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so  they  thrive^  are  ruled  and  overcome;  for  as 
^Libanius  supposethinour  ordinary  conflicts  and  contentious,  GeniiLsGenio  cedil 
et  ohtemjyerat,  one  genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular 
events  almost  they  ixjfer  to  these  private  spirits;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they 
direct^  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinary 
famous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  familiarem  dcenw- 
nem  to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap.  128,  Arcanis  prudentue  dviUs,  ^  Speciati  siquidem  gratia,  si  ^  Deo  donari 
asseruTU  tnagi,  a  Geniis  ccdestibus  instrui,  ah  lis  docerL  But  these  are  most 
erroneous  paradoxes,  ineptoe  et-fabuloacB  nugcs,  rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  'Tis  true  they  have,  by  God's  permission,  power  over 
us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  ^  hurt  not  our  fields  only,  cattle, 
goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Haminel  in  Saxony,  iin.  1484,  20 
Junii,  the  devil,  in  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that 
were  never  after  seen*  Many  times  men  are  *  affrighted  out  of  their  wits^ 
carried  away  quite,  as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1.  c.  iv.,  and  severally  molest- 
ed by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  lib.  14,  advers,  Gnos.  laughs  them  to 
scom^  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  ho  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertullian  is 

* «« It  is  scarcely  possible  to  deseribo  the  Impotent  ardour  with  which  these  malignant  spirits  aspire  to  thtt 
Zionoor  of  being  divinely  worshipped."  >  Uinaif.  mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  23.  r  Ludus  deorum  somas.  >  Lib. 
de  anima  et  dasmone.  •  Quotles  fltt  nt  Principee  novltiam  aalieam  dlritlis  et  dignitatibos  pene  obruantf 
et  moltomm  annomm  ministnun,  qui  non  semel  pro  hero  pericalam  sublit,  ne  teruntio  dunent,  &o. 
Idem.  Quod  Philosophi  non  remnnerentar,  cum  scorra  et  ineptus  ob  Insalsum  Jocam  a^po  prsBmlum 
reportet,  inde  fit,  fte.  ^  Lib.  de  Cnient.  Cadaver.  •  Bolssardos  e.  6.  magla.  **  Godelmanus  cup.  3. 
lib.  1.  de  Magis.  Idem  Zanchins  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  do  malts  angells.  •  Nociva  Uolancbolia  fbrloeo* 

effldt,  et  qnandoqne  penitos  interflcit.  G.  Plcolomineus  Idemqae  Zanch.  cap.  10.  lib.  4.  si  Doos  permittat, 
corpora  nostra  movere  pof^^t,  alterare,  quovia  morboram  et  malomm  seaere  afficore,  imo  et  In  inta 
penctrarc  et  sssvire. 
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of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  "'That  ho  can  cause  both  Bickncss  and  health,"  and  that 
sixreily.  'Taurellus  adds  '^by  clancular  poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodieSi  and 
liiDder  the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creep- 
ing into  them,"  saith  ''Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls:  Et  nociva  mdan- 
difjlia  fariosos  effi'AL  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirittjy  saith  Sogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  'Cardan,  verba  sine  voce, 
species  sine  visu,  envy,  lust,  anger,  dec.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oration  against  Bodine, 
sufficiently  declares.  "''He  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  that 
so  strongly,  that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.  Now  the  phanta.sy  he  moves  by 
mediation  of  humours;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil 
cm  alter  the  m  ind,  and  produce  this  disease  of  himself  Quibusdam  medicorum 
riiii/n,  saith  ^  Avicenna,  qiidd  Melancliolia  oonthiffot  a  dcemonio.  Of  the  same 
niiad  is  Psellus  and  Ehasis  the  Arab.  lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  ConL  "  "*  That  this 
iliiease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him  alone."  Arculanus 
cap.  6,  in  9.  Khasis,  ^lianus  Mental tus  in  his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus  lib.  1. 
pctrt  2.  cap.  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil  cau  cause  this  disease;  by 
reason  many  times  that  the  parties  aflbcted  prophesy,  speak  strange  language, 
but  non  sine  intervoUu  humorisj  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  interprets  him- 
self; no  more  doth  Avicenua,  si  contingat  d  dcetrvniio,  sufflcit  nobis  tU  convert 
tat  complexionem  ad  dtoUrain  nigra/rif  et  sit  causa  ejus  propinqiza  diolera  nigra; 
the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  *Pomponatius  likewise  labours  to 
make  good :  Gralgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous  Physician,  so  cured  a  dsemoni- 
acal  woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler, 
and  thereupon  belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  Balneum  Diaboli, 
the  Devils  Bath;  the  devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives 
them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  dec.,  mingling  himself  amongst  these 
hamours.  This  is  that  which  Tertullian  avers,  Coiponbus  injligunt  acerbos 
casus,  animoBqiierepentinoSf  membra  distorquent,  occuUkrepentes,  dkc  and  which 
Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immisccnt  se  inali  Genii  pravis  humoribus,  atqus 
airte  bUi,  &c.  And  "Jason  Pratensis, "  that  the  devil,  being  a  slender  incom- 
prehensible spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  human  bodies,  and 
canningly  couched  in  our  bowels  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify  our  souls  with  fear- 
fdl  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  furies."  And  in  another  place,  ''These 
^Qclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melancholy 
hnmonrs,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven." 
Thiu  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a 
hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us  as  they  perceive  our  temperature  inclined 
of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  ^Agrippa  and  'Lavater  are  persuaded, 
•hai  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of 
^  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and 
illnsions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon 
theoL  But  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  otherwise,  I  will  not  deter- 
niiae;  'tis  a  difficult  question.  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  Tom.  3.  lib.  6.  Springer 
«Bd  his  colleague,  TnaU,  inaJef.  Pet.  Thyrcus  the  Jesuit,  lib,  de  dcetnoniacis,  de 
^ocis  injlstis,  de  Teii'ificaLionibua  noctumis,  Hierouimus  Mengus  Flagel  dcetn. 


'iDdncere  potest  morlKM  et  sanitates.  tYlsecnim  nctlones  potest  Inhlbere  latenter,  et  renenls  nobis 
CBotis  corpus  Inflcerc.  ^  Irrepcntes  corporibas  occultd  morbos  flugunt,  znentcs  tcrrcnt,  membra  distor- 
VfAt,   Ups.  Phil.  Stoic.  1. 1.  e.  19.  *  Do  reram  yar.  1. 16.  c.  93.  ^Qaiim  mens  Immediate  decipl 

aeqalt,  primvm  movet  phantaslam,  et  Ita  obfirroat  ranis  conceptibus  aat  nt  ne  qaem  facultati  astimatira 
ntiooi  locum  reltnqiiat.  Splritoa  malna  inTadlt  anlmam,  tnrbat  aensas,  in  ftirorem  cor^icit.  Anstin.  de  rit. 
Beat  >Ub.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  e.  18.  ">  A  Diemoae  maxime  proflcisd,  et  sspe  solo.  *  Lib.  de  incant. 
*Csp.  de  manW  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri;  Dxmones,  qaiun  slnt  tenacs  et  incomprehcnsiblles  apirltus,  ae  In- 
^lure  oorporlliiis  hnmanls  possant,  et  occulte  in  viscerlbos  operti,  yalotndlnem  yltiare^  somnlia  animaa 
ferrere  et  raentea  tnroribus  quatere.  Inshmant  sd  roeluncbolicoram  pcnetralibos,  intoa  Iblqae  eonaidant 
ct  dellciantar  taaqcuim  in  reglone  clarlaslmonim  sid^^rum,  co;nintque  anlmam  fUrero.  «  Lib.  1.  cap,  6. 

ocolt.  Pbllos.  pott  J .  cap.  1.  dc  spectris.       p  Sine  crace  et  saactificatione  sic  a  dsmone  obsessa,  dIaL 
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and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems^  hy  their  exorcisms  and 
coniurations  approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that  purpose.  A  nun 
did  eat  a  lettuce  *  without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
was  instantly  possessed.  Durand.  lib.  6.  Hationall.  c.  86.  ntumb.  8.  relates  that 
he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate,  as  she  did  afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms. 
And  therefore  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  Ne  dasmon  inffreiii  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being 
unclean  or  accursed  otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.  Many  such  stories  I 
find  amongst  pontifical  writers,  to  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their 
own  credits ;  some  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physiciann. 
Oomelius  Gemma  lib,  2.  de  ncU.  mirac.  c.  4.  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called 
Katherine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter.  An.  1571,  that  had  such  strango 
passions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her;  she  purged 
a  live  eel,  which  he  saw  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  it  himself;  but  the 
eel  afterwards  vanished;  she  vomited  some  twenty-four  poimds  of  fulsomo 
stuff  of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days;  and  after  that  she  voided 
great  balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons'  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals  ; 
and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of 
glass,  brass,  &o.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies^  isc  Et 
hoo  (inquit)  cum  horrors  vidij  this  I  saw  with  horror.  They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physic,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Mai*cellus  Donatus  lib.  2,  e.  1. 
de  med.  mirab.  hath  such  another  story  of  a  country  fellow,  thai  had  four 
knives  in  his  belly,  Inatar  eerroe  dentatas,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a  span 
long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  won- 
derful to  behold:  how  it  should  come  into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  Cert^  noa. 
alio  qitam  dcemonia  oistiUid  et  dolo  (could  assuredly  only  have  been  through 
the  artifice  of  the  devil).  Langius  Epiat.  med,  lib.  1.  Epiat.  38.  hath  many 
relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  it  Yega:  Wieru£f,  Skenkiiu, 
Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the 
devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for  as 
'^Tertullian  holds.  Virtue  non  eat  virtue,  niai  comparem  habet  cdi^teni,  tn  quo 
euperando  vim  auam  oalendat,  'tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith,  'tis  for  our  offences, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  God's  permission  they  do  it,  Camifices 
vindictcB  jaatae  Dei,  as  'Tolosanus  styles  them,  Executioners  of  his  will;  or 
rather  as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49.  ''  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  sending  out  of  evil  angels:"  so  did 
he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  daemoniacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured. 
Mat.  iv.  S.  Luke  iv.  11.  Luke  xiii  Mark  ix.  Tobit  viii.  3.  <&c.  TMs^  I  say, 
happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin^  for  their  want  of  faith,  incredulity,  weak- 
ness, distrust,  <bc. 

SuBSECT.  IIL — Of  Wit<Jiee  omd  Magiciana,  how  (hey  cause  Mdanclidy. 

You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself,  now  you  shall  hear  what 
he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible) 
than  he  himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief, 
Mvlta  enim  mala  non  egiaaet  dcemon,  niai  provocatua  d  aagia,  as  'Erastus 
thinks;  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  liad  he  not  been  provoked  by  witches 
to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuel's  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had 
let  him  alone;  or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharo's  presence,  had  not  the 
magicians  urged  him  unto  it;  Ifeo  morbua  vel  Iiominibua,  vd  brutie  infligerct 
(ErastUB  maintains)  ai  aagce  quieacerent;  men  and  cattle  might  go  free,  if  the 

%QTCg,  paff.  c.  9.  •  rcnalt.  dc  oplfle.  DeU  'Lib.  'j&.  cap.  26.  torn.  2.  »Do  LamiiM, 
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▼iiches  wonld  let  him  alone.  M£my  deny  witches  at  all,  or  if  there  be  any 
they  can  do  no  harm;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lU).  3.  cap.  53.  deproBsiig,  dmm, 
Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus,  Ewichius,  Euwaldus,  our 
coontiyman  Scot;  with  him  in  Horace, 


"SonniU,  terrores  Mairlcos,  mlraculiu  sa(ras» 
XoctuTiKM  Lemares,  portentaqoe  Tacjisala  lisa 
XzdpiaDt. " 


Say,  can  yon  laugh  IndiffUMt  at  the  schemes 
Of  maiflc  terrors,  visionary  dreams, 
PoiteDtona  wonders,  witching  imps  of  Hell, 
The  nightly  gobl^  and  enchanting  spell! 


They  laugh  at  all  snch  stories;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers, 
divines,  physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Danseus,  Chytrssus^ 
Zanchius,  Aretius,  Ac.  Delrio,  Springer,  •Niderius  lib,  6.  Fornicar.  Cuiatius, 
Bartolos,  consU,  6.  torn,  1.  Bodine  dcemoniant.  lib,  2.  cap.  8.  Godelman,  Dam* 
hoderius,  &o,  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  dba  The  parties 
bv  whom  the  devil  deals,  maybe  reduced  to  these  two,  such  as  command  him 
in  show  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians,  whose  detestable  and  horiid 
isjsteries  are  contained  in  their  book  called  t  Arbatell;  dcBmones  enim  advo» 
cfUi  prceHo  sunt,  seque  exorcismis  et  conjurationibzis  qriasi  cogi  patiuntur,  ut 
miserum  mag&rufn  gemca,  in  impietate  detineant.  Or  such  as  are  commanded, 
as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicit^  or  explicit^,  as  the  ^king  hath  well 
defined;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers^ 
witches,  enchanters^  charmers,  &o.  They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore 
}>ome  of  them;  and  magic  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  former  times, 
iit  'Salamanca^  J!  Cracow,  and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by 
several  'Universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised 
by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  tea  secreta  quce  non  nisi 
vim  magnis  eC  pecidioH  ben^icio  de  Ccdo  insiructis  communicatu/r  (I  use 
§Boesartu3  his  words)  and  so  fai^  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  nihil 
^  aggredi  in  polilicis,  in  sacris,  in  consUiis,  sine  eorum  arbitiio;  they 
consalt  fttUl  with  them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice. 
Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so 
much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as  some  of  our  modem  princes  and  popes 
themselves  are  now-a-days.  Erricus  King  of  Sweden  had  an  *  enchanted  cap, 
bj  viiiue  of  which,  and  some  magical  murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he 
conld  command  spirits,  trouble  the  air,  and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he 
7ould,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common 
people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  coujudng  cap.  But  such 
examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil 
himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 
him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by 
▼itches  in  Norway,  Iceland,  as  I  have  proved.  They  can  make  friends 
enemies^  and  enemies  friends  by  philters;  ^T wipes  amoves  conciliare,  enforce 
love,  tell  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about  what  employed  though  in  the 
most  remote  places;  and  if  they  will,  +"  bring  their  sweethearts  to  them  by 
hight^  upon  a  goat's  back  flying  in  the  air."  Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part.  1. 
cf'p,  9.  de  spect.y  reports  confidently,  that  he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that 
bad  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  ho  heard  witches  themselves  confess 
as  much;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  corn,  cattle,  plants,  make 
Women  abortive,  not  to  conceive,  J  barren^  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable^ 
fiiarricd  and  unmarried,  fifty  several  ways,  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2,  c.  2,  fly  in  the 
air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves,  and  Lavat.  de  spec, 
port,  2^  c  17,  *'  steal  young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  minisierio  dcemonuinf 

* Et  qromodo  Tcneflci  fiant  enarrat.  f  De  qno  plnra  legos  in  Boissardo  lib.  1 .  de  pi^stig.         *  R? x 

Jir.'jos  Dcsnonol.  1.  1.  e.  3.  «  An  tmlrerrity  hi  Spain  In  old  Castile.         $  The  chief  town  in  Poland. 

J^O^f  4^d  uLd  Paris,  see  flnem  P.  Lombardi.  §  Prccfat.  do  magis  ct  vencflcis.  •  Kotatura  Pilfcum 

^a^-cHt, ppo  centos  vlolentos  cicret,  aerem  tnrharet,  et  in  qnam  partem,  &c.    y  Erastus.    f  -^I inisterio  hircl 
lii^tami.     $6teri]ca  auptos  et  hihabilcs,  ride  Petrum  de  Palado  lib.  4.  distinct.  3i.  Paalu:n  Guiclandam. 
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and  put  deformed  in  their  rooms,  whicli  we  call  cliangeliags,  saitb  §  Scheretzius, 
part,  1,  c.  6|  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent;  and  therefore  in  those 
ancient  mouomacbies  and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  'they  had  no 
••magical  charms;  they  can  make  *  stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers 
point,  musket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded :  of  which  read  more  in  Boissai^ilus, 
cap,  6,  de  Magid^  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made,  whero 
and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibus  bellicis,  prasliis,  dueUis^  dcc.^  with  many 
peculiar  instances  and  examples;  they  can  walk  in  iiery  furnaces,  make  men 
feel  no  pain  on  the  wrack,  aut  alias  torturas  sentire;  they  can  stanch  blood, 
^represent  dead  men*s  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and  others  into  several 
forms,  at  their  pleasures.  *  Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland,  would  do  as 
much  publicly  to  all  spectators,  Modd  PusiUa,  ^nodo  anus^modo  procera  tU 
querciLS,  modd  vacca,'avis,  col'uJber^  cfcc  Now  young,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 
cow,  liko  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not?  she  could  represent  to  others  what 
forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  show  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets, 
fnaxima  omniain  adtnirationef  <£rc.  And  yet  for  all  this  subtility  of  theirs,  as 
Lypsius  well  observes,  Pliysiolog.  Sboicor.  lib.  1,  cap,  17,  neither  these  magi- 
cians nor  devils  themselves  can  take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or 
Crassus*  chest,  et  Clientdis  suis  largiri,  for  they  are  base,  poor,  contemptible 
fellows  most  part;  as  tBodiue  notes,  tliey  can  do  nothing  in  Jtulicum  decreta 
aut  posnas,  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana^  niJiil  in  rem  nurnmai^m  atU  Uicsau- 
ros,  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges'  decreets  or  councils 
of  kings,  these  ininuli  Genii  cannot  do  it,  aUiores  Genii  lioc  sibi  adservdrunt, 
the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.  Now  and  then  perad- 
venture  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  J  Apol- 
loniiis  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  §  Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a  time  can  build 
castles  in  the  air,  represent  armies,  <Scc.,  as  they  are  "said  to  have  done, 
command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a 
sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  persecutions, 
by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  i^vcal  secrets,  futui*e  events,  tell 
what  is  done  in  far  countries,  make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do 
many  such  miracles,  to  the  world's  terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  deity  to 
themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and 
rard  aut  nunquam  such  imposters  are  to  be  found.  The  vulgar  sort  of  them 
can  work  no  such  feata  But  to  my  purpose,  they  can,  last  of  all,  cure  and 
cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and  this  of  **  melancholy 
amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus,  Tom.  4,  dc  mo7'bis  amentium.  Tract.  1,  iu 
express  words  affirms;  Multi/ascinanturin  melanclioliam,  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same  saith  DansBus  lib.  3,  de 
sortiariis,  Vidi,  ifiquit,  qui  Aidancliolicos  morbos  gravissimoa  induocerurU :  X 
have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner, 
*  dried  up  women's  paps,  cured  gout,  palsy;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness, 
which  no  physic  could  help,  s<do  tactu,  by  touch  alone.  Kuland  in  his  3  Cent. 
Cora  91,  gives  an  instance  of  one  David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eating 
cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  delirare  ccepit,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden, 
and  was  instantly  mad :  F.  H.  D.  in  ^Hildesheim^  consulted  about  a  melan- 
choly man,  thought  his  di3ea.se  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because 
he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never 
been  taught;  but  such  examples  are  common  in  Bcribanius,  Hercules  de 

I  Infantes  matribos  suffUrantor,  alils  rappoaitlris  in  locum  Terornm  coiijectis.  ■  MUles.  •  D.  Lnlbv, 
in  piiinum  pncceptum,  e€  Leon.  Varina  lib.  1.  de  Fasclno.  <>  Larat.  Olcog.  *  Bolcsardns  de  llafrit. 
f  Demon,  lib.  8.  cap.  S.         %  Vide  Pbilostratara  vita  ejua,  Boissardnm  de  Mi^^s.  §  Nubrigenaea  leiro 

lib.  1.  c.  10.  Vide  Suidam  de  Paset.  De  Crueot.  Cadaver.  «  Erastus.  Adolphns  ScrlbanioB.  *  Vlrir. 
J^neid.  4.  Incantatricem  describens:  Usee  ae  carminibos  promittit  solvere  mentea.  Qoaa  TeUt,  ast  aUia 
dnraa  immittero  curaa.  •  Godelmannus  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  natrlcum  mammas  prieslccant.  solo  tactu  podagram, 
apoplcT  lam,  paraly  slu,  et  alios  morboS}  qnos  mcdlcina  cur  are  non  poterat,  '  f  actna  mde  Maaiacua,  spec .  2. 
fat.  117. 
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Sazonia^  and  others.  The  means  by  which  they  work  are  nsnally  cliarms, 
images^  as  that  in  Hector  Boethius  of -King  Dafie ;  characters  stamped  of 
suDfliy  metalsy  and  at  such  and  such  constellation s^  knots,  amulets,  words, 
philters,  <ka,  which  generally  make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy;  as 
'  Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance 
in  a  Boheiuian  baron  that  was  so  troubled  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there 
is  any  })ower  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words; 
but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  Utjideles  indemagas 
(saith  *  Libanius)  in  officio  retitieat,  turn  in  cofisortium  male/dctarum  vocet. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Stars  a  cause.     Signs/rom  Phynognoinyy  Metoposcopy, 

Clurotnancy, 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  imiversal,  or  secondary  and  more 
particular.     Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.,  by  their  influ- 
ence (as  our  astrologei-s  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I  will  not 
here  stand  to  discuss  obilerf  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs;  or  to  apologit^c 
for  judicial  astrology.     If  either  Sextus  Empiricus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus 
ab  Hcminga,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  &c.,  have  so  far  prevailed  with  any 
man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  virtue  at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon, 
more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  innkeeper's  post,  or  tradesman's  shop,, 
or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrologiiatl  aphorisms  approved  by  experience : 
I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus,  Gocienius,  Sir  Christopher 
Heidon,  &c.     If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must  answer,  nam  et  doctis 
hisce  erroribua  versatus  sum  (for  I  am  ^conversant  with  these  learned  errors), 
they  do  incline,  but  not  compel;  no  necessity  at  all:  ^  a^unt  non  cogunt:  and 
80  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  sapiens  dominalntur  astris : 
they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  l.his  (methinks)  *  Job.  de  Indagine  hath 
comprised  in  brief,  Quceris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  I   dtc, 
"  Wilt  thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but  incline, 
and  that  so  gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  over 
ns;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in 
i»  as  in  brute  beasts,  and  we  are  no  better."     So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly 
condude  with  ^  Cajetan,  Ccdum  est  whiculum  divinof  virt/iUiSf  <S:c,,  that  tho 
heaven  is  €rod*s  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth 
these  elementary  bodies;  or  a  great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars  (as  one 
calls  it),  wberein  are  written  many  stiunge  things  for  such  as  can  read,  " '  or 
an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which,  he  that  can  but 
pky,  will  make  most  admirable  music."     But  to  the  purpose. 

■  Pai-acelsus  is  of  opinion,  "  that  a  physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars 
can  neither  understand  tho  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout, 
liot  so  much  as  toothache ;  except  he  see  tho  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of 
the  party  affected."  And  for  this  pro|)er  malady,  he  will  have  the  principal 
and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than 
humom-s,  '^  "and  that  the  constellation  alone  many  times produceth  melancholy, 
all  other  causes  set  apart."  He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are 
deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's  motion;  and  in  another  place  refers  all 
to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and  chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from 
the  stars.     Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of  many  Gralonists  and  philoso- 

«  Omnia  phMtra  etsi  Inter  se  difTersnt,  hoe  habent  com  mnne,  qnod  homlnem  efflclant  nielRnchoIlcan> ;  epfat 
^l.  Scboltzii.  *  De  Crnent.  CadHver.  >>  AKtru  rcf;unt  homines,  ct  regit  astra  Deus.  '  Chirom. 
itb.  qnsrls  a  me  qnantnm  operantur  astra?  dlco,  in  nos  nihil  astra  urgere,  sed  antmoA  proclivcs  trahcre: 
qui  tic  tamen  Uberi  rant,  at  si  ducem  seqoantur  ratiODcra,  nihil  elBclant,  sin  vero  naturam,  id  ajjere  quod 
la  bnitts  lere.  "  Coelnm  vehtculam  dlvinse  vlrtotl^  CHjua  mediante  motu,  Inmine  et  iiiiliicntia,  Dcu^ 

elemcntaria  corpora  ordmat  et  disponlt.     Th.  de  Vlo.  Ci^ctanns  In  Psa.  104.  ^  Uundus  istc  quasi  lyrn 

ab  excelientiasiimo  qnodam  artifice  concinnata«  qnem  qai  ndrit  mirabiies  cliclet  harmonlaa.  J.  Dee.  Aplio- 
rismo  11.  ">  Medicos  sine  oeell  peritla  nihil  est,  &c.  nisi  i^eneslm  sciverlt,  ne  tantlllum  poterit,  lib.  de 

poctas;.  ■  Ccnittcllaitla  In  causa  est;  et  Influentia  coell  morbum  banc  movet  Interdoin,  omnlbua  alii* 

UDoiis.    £t  alibi.    Oiiicjejuih  Casio  petenda  cat    !>.  de  morbls  amcntlam. 
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j>bers,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintaiii  as  mucli.     "  This  variety 
of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the  stars,"  saith  •  Melancthon :  the 
most  generous  melancholy,  as  that  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the  conjunction  of 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  in  Libra :  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the  meeting 
of  Saturn  and  the  moon  in  Scorpio.     Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book, 
and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  ccdestibunj  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large, 
JTa;  cUra  bile  varii  generaniur  marble  dhc,  " '  many  diseases  proceed    from 
black  choler,  as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own 
nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  and  bum  as 
bad  as  fire;  or  made  cold  as  ice :  and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptoms, 
some  mad,  some  solitary,  some  laugh,  some  rage,'*  &c.     The  cause  of  all 
which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  from  the 
heavens,  "  **  fi*om  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury.*'   His  aphorisms 
be  these,  " '  Mercury  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces 
his  opposite  sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  tlioso  quartile  aspects 
of  Saturn  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  bo  mad  or  melancholy/*     Again,  " '  He 
that  shall  have  Saturn  and  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth 
house,  when  he  shall  be  bom,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  bo  cured 
in  time,  if  Mercury  behold  them."  " '  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  oppo- 
sition at  the  birth  time  with  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect 
with  them  (^  mcUo  codi  loco,  Leovitius  adds),  many  diseases  are  signilied, 
especially  the   head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  misaffected  with  pernicious 
humours,  to  be  melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,"  Cardan  adds,  qwartd  lund  ncUos, 
eclipses,  earthquakes.     Garcajus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgment 
to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  between 
the  moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or  Piscof^ 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileptic,  dote,  dasmoniacal, 
melancholy :  but  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus. 
GaroBus,  cap,  23.  de  Jud,  genxiur,     Sclioncr,  lib,  1.  cap,  8.  which  he  hath 
gathered  out  of  "  Ptolemy,  Albubater,  and  some  other  Arabians.  June  tine, 
Banzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,<fca  But  these  men  you  will  reject  perad venture, 
as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges;  then  hear  the  testimony  of  phy- 
sicians, Galenists  them.selves.  *  Carto  confesscth  the  influence  of  stars  to  havo 
a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Prat^^nsis,    Lonicerius 
prcefai,  de  Jpoplexid,  Ficinus,  Fcrnelius,  «kc.     '  P.  Cnemandcr  acknowledge  tli 
the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use  of  tho 
six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port,  mag,  L  1,  c.  10, 12,  15,  will  havo  them 
causes  to  eveiy  particular  individlum.   Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  tho 
truth  of  theso  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises. 
Cardan,  in  his  thirty- seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math,  Bolognius. 
Catnerar,  hor,  natalU.  centur.  7.  genit,  6.  et  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and  others; 
but  see  Garcasus,  cap,  33.  Luc.  Gauricus.  Tract,  6.  de  Azemenis,  dec     Th** 
time  of  this  melancholy  i?,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  directed 
according  to  art,  as  the  hor:  moon,  hylech,  <!f c.  to  the  hostile  beams  or  terms 

•  Lib.  dc  anlma,  cap.  do  bamorlb.    £a  varletos  In  MdancbollA,  babct  cielestes  caosos  6  T?  ot  1{  in  Q  (S 
^  et  (T  in  tn,-  I*  ^^  Atru  bilo  varil  generantur  morbi,  perindo  ut  Ipso  multum  calidi  ant  Mgidi  in  le 

habacrit,  qaam  utrlqne  susclpicndo  qnam  aptissima  sit,  tametsi  auTipte  naturA  fiiglda  sit.  Annon  aqua 
•Ic  afflcitor  a  calore  at  ardcat;  et  a  frigore,  ut  la  gladem  concroseat  f  et  b»c  rarietas  disttnctlonam,  alii 
flent,  rident,  &c  <i  Banc  ad  intempcrantlam  glgncndam  plarimam  confert  ^  et  T;  posltos,  &c. 

'  $  QaotlCB  allct^as  genltara  In  HX  ct  K  adrerao  signo  positns,  horoscopampartiliter  tcnnerit  atquo  etiam 
a  ^  vol  T}  O  radio  percassos  fUerit,  natus  ab  insanla  rexabitor.  ■  Qui  ^  et  ^  habet,  alteram  In  calmlnc, 
altanim  Imo  cqbIo,  cum  la  lucem  ronerit,  melanebolleoa  erlt,  ^  qaa  rncabitar,  il  ^  llloa  Irradiarit. 
*  Hae  conflgaratione  natas,  aut  lunatlcoA,  ant  mcnte  captus.  •  Ptolonuens  centiloqaio,  et  qoadrlparti:  j 
tribait  oiDnlum  melancholicomm  symptomata  slderum  infiueatUs.  *  Arte  Mcdica.  Acccdnot  ad  has 

canaaa  affectlones  itlderum.  Plarimam  Incltant  et  prorocaat  Inflaentla  caleste$.  Vdcurlo  Ub.  4.  cap.  1». 
r  lilldeshelm,  tpicel.  2.  de  mol. 
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of  1?  and  i  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature,  or  if  l^by  his  revolution, 
or  tranaituSy  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  fkrom  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Job.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his 
mathematician,  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy;  Baptista  Porta;  in  his 
celestial  Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  tuBSuity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfy  the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert 

The  general  notions  " physiognomers  give,  be  these;  *^  blaok  colour  argues 
natural  melancholy;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on 
the  brows,"  saith  *  Gratanarolus,  cap,  7,  and  a  little  bead,  out  of  Aristotle, 
high  sanguine,  red  colour,  shows  head  melancholy;  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bald,  will  be  soonest  melancholy  (as  Avicenna  supposeth),  by  reason  of  the 
dnmess  of  their  brains;  but  he  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of 
iramour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and 
Polemua,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase  upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  ds  secretis  ncUurce,  John  de 
Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.  anat,  iiigenhrum,  sect.  I,  ^nemb.  13,  d^ 
lib.  4. 

Cbiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.  Tasneir.  Kb.  5, 
cap.  2,  who  hath  comprehended  the  sum  of  John  de  Indagine :  Tiicaasus, 
Oorvinus,  and  others  in  his  book,  thus  hath  it;  '^'Tho  Saturnine  line  going 
fi-om  the  raaoetta  through  the  hand,  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  intersected 
by  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy ;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an 
acute  angle^  Aphorism  100.  The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making 
a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  much ;"  which  Goclenius,  cap.  5.  Chiros. 
repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.  In  general  they  conclude  all,  that  if  Saturn's 
mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  '''^such  men  are  most  part 
melancholy,  miserable,  and  full  of  disquietnesa,  care  and  trouble,  continually 
vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  always  sorrowful,  fearful,  suspicious ; 
they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  ])ools,  marshes,  springs,  woods,  walks,  ^c.** 
ThaddaeusHaggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  certain  aphorisms  derived  froOL 
datum's  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a  melancholy  disposition; 
aad  *  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other  parts  of  the  body, 
as  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  '^  '^  or  in  the  nails;  if  it  appear  black,  it  signi- 
fieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy;"  the  reason  he  refera  to 
the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years'  space  he  had 
snch  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  law-suits, 
<^ntroversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  giief,  care, 
<fec,  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his 
hook  de  librU  propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  before 
his  son's  death,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails;  and 
<lilated  itself  as  ho  came  nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over  tedious  in  these 
toys,  which  howsoever,  in  some  men's  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held 
absinrd  and  ridiculous,  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circnm- 
foranean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings*  of  worthy  philosophers 
and  ph3rsicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  religious  professors  in  famous 
nniversities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they  have  said,  and  vindicate 
themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  personSt 


*Joli.  da  IndAg.  cap.  9.  HonUlms  cap.  22.  *  Caput  patmm  qui  habent  cctebrnm  et  spirltiis  ]flennn<iiii» 
sngttstoB,  &eUe  iocideat  in  Melanchollam  niblcundl.  Jutias  idem  Montaltas  c  2i.  b  Galeno.  *Satarnina 
a  Eaacetta  per  nedlain  maanm  decorrena,  oaqae  ad  radicem  montis  Satnrnl,  k  parvis  lincia  Intersecta,  ar- 
piit  mdaachoUcoa.    Aphorism.  78.  ^  Agltantnr  miaeriia,  continnls  inquietadlnibua,  neqne  unqnam  u 

■ofidtadlne  Ubcrt  rant,  anxle  affiignatnr  amailaslmls  intra  cogltatlonlboa,  semper  tristes,  saspitioai,  metion- 
loti:  eogltatlones  rant,  reUe  agmm  colere,  ttogna  amant  et  paludes,  &c.  Jo.  do  Indagine  lib.  1.  "Cib- 
lestb  P^nloffnom.  lib.  10.  ^  Cap.  li.  lib.  6.  Idem  t  sucola  in  ongulis  nigne^  litea^  nxa^  meUaaludiara 
ttfDiAant,  ab  homore  in  corde  tali. 
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SuBSEcrr.  V. — Old  age  a  cause, 

Secondabt  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  prece- 
dent, are  either  congenitcBf  interrus,  innaUe,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate, 
inbred;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are 
bom :  congenite  or  bom  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prteter 
iuUurani  (as  'Femelius  calls  it)  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  from  our 
parents*  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  h 
natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ^old  age,  which  being 
cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours; 
therefore  '  Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  Series 
plerunque  ddirdsse  in  senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  hUem^  for 
black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cont.  lib,  1,  cap,  9,  calls  it  *'  **  a  necessary  and  inseparable 
accident,"  to  all  old  and  decrepit  pei*sons.  After  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist 
saith)  ''*  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow;**  and  common  experience  confirms  the 
truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all 
their  lives,  had  great  employment,  much  businesi*,  much  command,  and  many 
servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off  esc  ahrupto;  as  *  Charles  the  Fifth  did  to  King 
Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden ;  they  are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an 
Instant :  or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they  dote  at  last  {senex  bis 
fyuer\  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through  common  infirmities 
incident  in  their  age ;  full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief,  children  again,  dizzards^ 
they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  "  suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous, 
hard  (saith  Tully),  self-willed,  superstitious,  self- conceited,  braggors  and 
admirers  of  themselves,'*  ais  ^Balthasar  Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them.' 
This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor, 
solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggary,  or  such  as  are  witches;  inso- 
much that  WieruS)  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that 
'witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and  this  humour  of  melancholy. 
And  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride 
in  the  air  upon  a  coidstafif  out  of  a  chimney- top,  transform  themselves  into 
cats,  dogs,  <bc.,  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in  companies^  and 
dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to 
this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  "somniferous  potions, 
and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  Non  kedmit  omnind  (saith  Wierus)  aiU 
quid  mirum  /aciunt  {de  Lamiis,  lib.  3,  cap,  36),  ut  putaiur,  solam  vitiatat*^ 
hahent  plutrUasiam;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  °  brains  are 
crazed.  ""They  think  they  are  witches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not."  But 
this  opinion  Bodine,  Erastus,  Danseus^  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Cam- 
panella  de  sensu  rerum,  lib,  4,  cap,  9,  *Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  lib,  2,  ele 
Animdf  explode;  >*Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy, 
they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone,  so  to  delude  themselves 
and  others,  or  to  produce  such  effects. 

SUBSECT.  VI. — Parents  a  cause  by  Propagation, 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or 
part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  tFernelius  calls  Prceter  Tiaturam, 

•  Lib.  1.  Path.  cap.  11.         'Venit  enim  properata  malls  Inoplna  senectni :  et  dolor  ictatem  Jasslt  incno 
neam.  Boethiiu  met.  1.  de  eonsol.  Fhlloa.  i  C.ip.  de  hmnorlbiu,  lib.  de  Anlma.  ^'l^ieceasariuiii 

accident  decrepitti,  et  Inseparablle.         *  Psa.  xc.  10.         *  Meteran.  Belt;,  hist.  lib.  I.  <^Sant  moi-osi, 

•ozU,  et  iracutidi  et  dlfflciles  senes,  si  qutei-itnus,  ctlam  arari,  Tall,  do  Bcnectutc.  iLIb.  2.  de  AuUco. 

Senea  avarl,  morosi,  )actabundi,  pbilauti,  delirl,  superstltlosl,  stuplciosl,  &c.    Lib.  3.  de  Lanilia,  cap.  I7. 
et  18.  "  Solanum,  opium,  lupl  adeps,  lacr.  aslnl,  &c.,  sanguis  infantum,  &c.  •>  Corrupta  est  Us  ub 

hnmore  Mclancholico  phantasla.  Xyinanus.  •  Puiant  sc  Ixedere  <iuando  nun  If  dunt.        *  Qui  h.rc  in 

Imaeiuatiunls  vLii  relerre  cuiintl  sunt,  niVM  bill^inauem  proniu  lab<jrc.u  BUacpaiuat-         PlAb.  J.  cau.  4. 
Qltnif.  inu;;.  t  Lib.  1.  cup.  11.  paili. 
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or  unnatural,  it  being  an  Hereditary  disease ;  for  as  He  jastifies  ^  QivaU  parentum 
maxiai^  jxUris  semen  cibiigerit,  tales  evadurU  stmilares  spermaticceque  partes, 
quocunqne  etiam  tnarbo  Pater  quum  general  tenetur,  cum  semine  transfert  in 
I*roUm;  sncH  as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son's,  and  look 
what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will  have  afler  him ; 
'^'and  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  inBrmities,  as  of  his  lands.**  And  where  the 
complexion  and  constitution  of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there  ('saith  Roger  Bacon) 
the  complexion  and  constitution  of  tho  son  must  needs  be  corrupt,  and  so  the 
corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  son."  Now  this  doth  not  so  much 
appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  "  Mn 
habit,  proportion,  scars,  and  other  lineaments;  but  in  manners  and  conditions 
of  the  mind,  Et  patrum  in  naios  aheunt  avtn  semine  mores. 

Seleucus  bad  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Tro^i^s  records, 
1. 15.  Lepidus  in  Pliny  L  7,  c.  17,  was  purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous 
family  of  u£nobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed  from  their  red  beards ; 
the  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  the  Bavarian 
chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  "  Buxtorfius  observes ;  their  voice, 
pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived  with  all  tho  rest  of  their  conditions 
and  infirmities;  such  a  mother,  such  a  daughter;  the  very  *  affections  Lem- 
nios  contends  '*  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the  malice  and  bad  conditions  of 
children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to  their  parents;*'  I  need  not 
therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease. 
'  Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morh.  amentium,  to.  4,  tr.  1 ; 
60  doth  '  Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  hisi  to  Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno  Seidell  us  in 
his  book  de  morbo  encurab.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  1 1,  out  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  et  Iianc  (inquit)  fieri 
reor  6b  partidpata/m  Tndanclvylicam  intemperantiam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  I 
think  he  became  so  by  participation  of  Melancholy..  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1, 
part  2,  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the 
father  to  tho  son,  but  to  the  whole  family  sometimes ;  Quandoque  totis  fixmilUs 
liereditativain^  *Forcstus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustrates  this  point, 
with  an  example  of  a  merchant^  his  patient,  that  had  this  infiimity  by  inherit- 
ance; 80  dotH  Kodericus  ^  Fonseca,  torn.  1,  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a 
yomig  man  that  was  so  affected  ex  malre  melanchoUcay  had  a  melancholy  mother, 
dviclu  melancludico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Jjodovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish 
physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which  he  Hath  lately  written  of  hereditary 
diseases,  torn.  2,  oper.  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy,  as  those  **Galbots  in  Gaicony, 
hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  <&c.  Amongst  the  rest,  this  and 
madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  ho  calls  a  miraculous  thing  in 
nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit.  And  that  which  is 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the  father,  and  goes  to  the  soix, 
*^  *or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third  in  a  lineal  descent,  and  doth 
not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a  symbolizing  disease."  These 
secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  *  Wolphius 
holds)  Msp0  mtUant  decreta  siderum,  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes, 
and  decrees  of  the  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  Church  and  com- 
monwealth. Human  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases, 

^  Ut  vfhritld,  epilep.  &e.  *  Ct  fiiy  non  tam  posscsslonnm  qunm  morborum  h.Tredcs  slnt.  •  Eplrt. 
<K  Kcretis  srtU  eC  naturae  c.  7.  nam  in  hoc  quud  patres  corrupti  sunt,  K(:n<^rant  Alius  corraptte  complex i> mis, 
etomnpoaitionla,  et  fiUl  eoruni  eudcm  de  causa  sse  curmmpunt,  ei  sic-  di-rivatur  corruptio  iipatrlbus  ad  liiios. 
*  Noo  tam  (InquiC  Uippocratcs)  gibboe  et  cicatrices  oria  et  corporis  habitum  agnoHcia  ex  lia,  scd  vcrum 
toeettam,  gertua,  mores,  inorbos,  &p.  *>  Syntti;og.  Jud.  «  Aftuctua  parentum  in  foetoa  transeuiitf  et 
Pjtenuum  nuUcU  parentlDus  hnputanda,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  inirac.  r  Cz pitnitoais  pltuitu&i,  ex 
nH(Mls  blllod,  ex  lienosla  et  melancholids  nielanchoUci.  *  Epist.  i74.  in  Scoltz.  natcitur  nubiscuin  illii 

•tttorqae  et  cna  ctim  parentibus  habemna  malum  hunc  aasem.  Jo.  Pclcsius  lib.  2.  dc  cura  hunuiuurunx 
sfliectvain.         •  Lib.  10.  obscrvat.  15.         <>  iia^inus  Geo?.  •  Srpe  non  eundem,  sed  sluiil<;m  pruducit 

cffxtum,  et  Qlsao  parente  transit  in  nerotcm.        *^  Dial,  prefix,  g^unituri^  LcovitiL 
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forbidding  sach  marriages  an  are  any  whit  allied ;  and  as  Mercatus  adviseth 
all  tamilies  to  take  such,  si  fieri  possit  quce  maodm^  distant  natura,  and  to 
make  choice  of  those  that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them;  if  they 
love  their  own,  and  respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been 
ordered  by  God's  especial  providence,  that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as 
usually  there  is)  once  in  •  600  years,  a  transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and 
purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as 
it  were  an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  many  such 
like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia  and  Sarmatia)  as  some 
suppose)  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe  and  Afric,  to  alter  for 
our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditaty  infirmi- 
ties, which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A  sound 
generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern  men 
usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases;  to  qualify  and 
make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day;  and  those 
about  Brazil  (as  a  late  '  writer  observes),  in  the  Isle  of  Maragnaii,  free  from 
nil  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic 
they  live  commonly  120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other 
places.  Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  but  1 
will  descend  to  particular,  and  show  by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially, 
this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

I'Uii  ex  sejiihus  nati^  rard  suntfirmi  temparamenliy  old  men's  children  arc 
seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and 
therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease;  and  as  '  Levinus  Lemnius  farther  adds,  old 
men  be^ot  most  part  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom 
merry.  Ho  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomach,  will  either  have  a  sick  child, 
or  a  crazed  son  (as  **  Cardan  thinks),  contradict,  med.  lib.  1,  contradict.  18,  or 
if  the  parents  be  sick,  or  have  any  great  pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headach, 
(Hieronimus  WolQus  *doth  instance  in  a  child  of  Sebastian  Ciistalio's);  if  a 
drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never  likely  have  a  good  brain,  as  Gellias 
argues,  lib.  12,  cap.  1.  Ehrii  gignunt  Ebrios,  one  drunkard  begets  another, 
saith  ^  Plutarch,  si/mp.  lib,  1,  quest,  5,  whoso  sentence  *  Lemnius  approves,  1. 1, 
c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3,  fol.  182.  Macrobin?, 
lib.  1.  Aviceuna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract  1,  cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
sect.  2,  prov.  4,  foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth 
children  like  unto  themselves,  inorosos  et  languidos,  and  so  likewise  ho  that  lies 
with  a  menstruous  woman.  Intemperantia  veneris^  quam  in  nautis  prassertim 
insectatur  "  Lemnius,  qui  uxores  ineuntj  nuUd  menstrui  decursus  rations  lyabitdy 
nee  observato  ititerlunio,  proecipua  causa  est,  noxia^  pernitiosa,  concubitum  hunc 
exilialem  idcb,  et  pesti/eruin  vocat.  *Ilodoricu8  a  Castro  Lusitanus,  detestanJtur 
ad  unum  omnca  medici,  turn  et  quartd  lun&  conceptiy  tJifeelices  plerurnque  et 
amenteSj  dcllrij  slolidi,  Tnorbosi,  iinjmri,  invalidiy  tetra  hie  sordidi,  mini7)ie 
vitaksj  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti :  ad  lahorem  nati,  si  seniores, 
hiqitit  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules,  et  alii,  ■  Judan  maximk  inscctantur  fcedam 
hunc,  et  immundum  apvd  ChristianosConcvhitmnjUt  iUidtum  ahfiorrent^et  apud 
suosprohibent;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi,  amentes,  tot  morbUi,  impetigines, 
alphif  psorce,  cutis  et  faciei  decolarationes,  tarn  midti  inorbi  epidemici,  acerbi, 
et  venenosi  sini,  i7i  hunc  immundum  concubitum  rejiciunt,  et  crudelesinpignora 

•  Bodin.  de  rep.  cap.  de  pcriodli  relp.  'Claudius  Abarille  Capuchlon  In  his  vt>j»ge  to  Varagnan,  IC14, 
cap.  45.  Nemo  fere  lei^ottui,  »ano  omnes  et  robusto  corpoi*e,  vlvutit  annos  120,  UO,  sine  inedicina.  lAcui 
J{cctor  Boethius  do  insaliit  Orchad.  et  Damianns  h.  Goes  In  Scandia.  c  Lib.  4.  o.  8.  de  occult,  cat.  niir. 

'lutricos  plerumqnc  Alios  senesprogenerant  et  tristes,  rarlos  cxiillaratos.  ^  Coitus  super  repletionem 

pessiinii»,  et  HUi  qui  turn  glgniintur,  ant  morbosl  sunt,  ant  stoUdl.  *  Dial,  pneflx.  Leorito.        k  l,  d,. 

cil.  llbcris.  1  De  occult,  nat.  mir.  temnlentn  et  stoUdn  mulleres  liberos  plernmqac  producnnt  ai>>i 

ftimlles.       »  Lib.  2.  c  8.  do  occult,  nat.  mil.    Good  Master  Schoolmaster  do  not  EngUah  this.     *  Da  nat. 
uiuL  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  ■  BttzdorDliios  c.  81 .  Synag.  Jud.  Ezek.  18. 
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voeant,  qui  quartd  lund  jrroJlvsriU  hlc  mensium  iUuvie  concitbUum  huivc  non 
perhorrescunt,  DajnnavU  oUm  dimna  Lex  el  morte  Tntdctavit  hujusTnodi  Iiamines, 
Lev.  18,  20,  el  inde  natij  siqui  deformes  aut  nitUili,  pater  dilapidcUus,  qtiod 
non  conlineret  ah  ^imwunda  mvliere,  Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  August ino 
nunquidapud^l^ritSLnnoshujtcsmodi  concidntum  lolerarct,  severi  prohibuit  viris 
auis  turn  fniscerifoaninas  in  constietis  suis  inenstruis,  dsc,  I  sparo  to  English 
this  which  I  have  said.  Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man 
eat  garlic,  onions,  ^t  overmuch,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &a,  "their 
children  (saith  *>  Cardan  subtil,  lib,  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and 
melancholy;  for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled,  or  misaffected  by  such 
means,  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the  brain :  they  will  be 
dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives.**  Some  are  of  opinion,  and 
maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  commonly  fools ;  Suidas 
gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  Grammarian,  duos  rdiquiiflios  Aristarcimm 
d  Aristachorumf  amhos  stultos;  and  which  'Erasmas  urgeth  in  his  Moria, 
fools  beget  wise  men.  Card,  svbl,  L  12,  gives  this  cause,  Qwonia/in  spiritus 
mpwntum  oh  studium  resolvurUur,  et  in  cerebrum  femntur  h  corde:  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ;  drawn 
from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that 
of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason.  Quod  persolvarU  debitum  lajiguide,  et  obsci- 
tanter,  unde/oetus  a  parenium  generositate  desciscU :  they  pay  their  debt  (as 
Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remissly,  by  which  means  their  children  are  weak- 
lings, and  many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and  do  proceed  from 
the  mother :  if  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and 
melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she 
carries  the  child  in  her  womb  (saith  Femelius,  path.  1.  1,11)  her  son  will  be  so 
likewise  affected,  and  worse,  as  'Lemnius  adds,  1.  4,  c.  7,  if  she  grieve  over 
much,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  affrighted  and  terrified  by  some 
fearful  object  heard  or  seen,  she  endangers  her  cliild,  and  spoils  the  temperature 
of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a  woman  works  effectually  upon  her  infant, 
that  as  Baptista  Porta  i)roves,  Physiog,  codeHis  1.  5.  c.  2,  she  leaves  a  mark 
upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such  as  prodigiously  long  for  such  and 
such  meats,  the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith  Fernelius,  and  bo  addicted  to 
Uke  humours :  "  *if  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  hare,  her  child  will  often  have 
a  hare-lip,**  as  we  call  it.  Garcceus  de  Jttdiciis  geniiura/rum,  cap,  33,  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  born  in  the  city  of  Brandeburg, 
1551,  ""that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
would  fall  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a 
drunken  man  reeling  in  the  street."  Such  another  I  find  in  Martin  Wenrichius 
com.  dc  ortu  Tnonstrorum,  c.  17, 1  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Germany, 
a  citi^n  that  looked  like  a  carcass;  I  asked  him  the  cause,  he  replied,*  "  His 
mother,  when  she  bore  him  in  her  womb,  saw  a  carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so 
«ore  afiHghtcd  with  it,  that  ex  eo/xtus  ei  assimilatus,  from  a  ghastly  impres- 
sion the  child  was  like  it.** 

So  many  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  father's  defaults ; 
insomuch  that  as  Femelius  truly  saith,  "  *It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity 

•Drnalqji  oIm.  lib.  3.  cap.  20.  p  Beda.  Ecd.  hist.  lib.  1.  c.  27.  rosponn.  10.         iNam  splritua  cerebri 

d  turn  male  affidaatur,  tales  procrcant,  et  qualcs  ftierint  affectua,  talcs  tiliomm :  ex  trlstlbus  trtetea,  ex 
jncimdU  Jncnndi  nascuntur.  See.  »Fol.  129.  mer.  Socrates'  children  were  foola.    SabeL        •  De  occul. 

naLmir.    Pica  morbus  inaliemm.  (Baptista  Porta  loco  pra^d.    £x  Icporum  intoitu  pleriqae  infantum 

ednnt  Ufldo  saperlore  labello.  «  Quasi  mox  la  terram  coUapsurus  per  omnem  vitam  Incedebat,  cam  mater 
graTlda  ebrlnm  bomlnem  sic  incedontem  viderat.  •  Civom  fade  cadaverosa,  qui  dixit,  *c.  *  Optimum 
l«nenaRct,  maxima  pars  tellcltatis  nostra  bene  nascl;  quamobrem  pneclore  bomano  gencrl  cousultum 
Tidcretur,  si  loU  parentcs  bene  habitl  et  uaU  libcrls  opcram  darent 
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to  be  well  bom,  and  it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are 
sound  of  body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  mairy."  An  husbandman  will 
sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  u]>on  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a  bull 
or  a  horse,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a 
mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make  choice  of  the  best 
rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs,  Qitanto  id 
dUigentius  in  procreandis  liberia  observandum?  And  how  careful  then  should 
we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children?  In  former  times  some  ^countries  have  been 
so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child  were  crooked  or  deformed  iu 
body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away;  so  did  the  Indians  of  old  by  the  relation 
of  Ourtius,  and  many  other  well-governed  commonwealths,  according  to  the 
discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  "Hect.  Boethius, "  if 
any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or  any  sucb 
dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the 
son,  he  was  instantly  gelded ;  a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found^  to  be  with  child,  she 
with  her  brood  were  buried  alive:"  and  this  was  done  for  the  common  good, 
lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom  you  will 
say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it 
is.  For  now  by  our  too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to 
marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there 
is  a  vast  confiision  of  hereditary  diseases,  no  family  secure,  ho  man  almost  free 
from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other,  when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the 
eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  of  the  race ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or 
dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot, 
as  he  said,  ^jure  hcereditario  aapere  jubentur ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by 
inheritance :  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt,  we  have  many 
weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us, 
crazed  families,  2^^^^^^^^  pereaniitores ;  our  fathers  bad,  and  we  are  like  to  b© 
worse. 
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SiTBSECT.  I. — Bad  Diet  a  cause.    Substance.     Quality  of  MeaU, 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondary 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and 
adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  arc  cither 
evident,  remote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent  causes  some 
call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  subdivided  again  into 
necessary  and  not  necessary.  Necessary  (because  wo  cannot  avoid  them,  but 
they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  thinijs, 
so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  wliich  are  principal  causes  of  this 
disease.  For  almost  in  every  consultation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak 
of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient; 
JPeccavit  circa  res  sex  non  naturales :  he  hath  still  offended  in  one  of  those  six. 
Montanus,  consU.  22,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence. 
BO  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place;  and  in  his  244  counsel,  censuring  a 
melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  ""'he  offended  iu  all 

y  Tnfantes  Inflrml  pnpclpltlo  itecatl.  Bohenms  Hb.  3.  c.  8.  Apad  Lacones  ollm.  Lypstiis  cplst.  85.  ccnl  ad 
Peljjjas,  Dlonyslo  Villerio,  si  quos  aliqua  membrorum  parte  InutUes  notaverlnt,  necarl  Jubent.  "Lib.  I, 
lie  vctenim  iicotornm  moribus.  Morbo  cumltiall,  dementii,  tnanid,  lepr^  &e.  aot  siinill  labe,  qiue  facile  fa 

{>rolcm  tranimittitur,  laborantcs  Inter  cos,  in;;enti  fact&  Indaglne,  inventos,  no  gena  fced'i  contaf^loae 
fli-di'retnr  ex  lis  nata,  castrarcrnnt,  mulieres  btijasmodl  procal  a  vlronini  consortio  ablesftrunt,  quod  si 
baruta  altqua  conceplsse  Invcnlebatur,  aimul  cnra  foetu  nondam  cdlto,  rtufodicbatur  viva.  •  Eaphornilo 

Saty»     k  Fecit  omnia  dellcta  qnr  fieri  possunt  circa  res  sex  non  natoiales,  et  cjc  facrunt  canase  exlrinsecaa. 
ex  quibua  poatca  ortw  iiuut  obstnictiuxica. 
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those  six  non-natural  tbing,<,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  from  which 
came  those  inward  obstructions;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  thiugs  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are 
more  material  than  the  other  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  cou- 
Tcrsant  in  keeping  or  expelling  of  it.  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping, 
waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first 
of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causcth  melancholy,  as 
it  offends  in  substance,  or  accidents,  that  is  quantity,  quality,  or  the  like.  And 
well  it  may  be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as  ^  Ferneliua  holds,  "  it 
hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  suste- 
nance of  them ;  for  neither  air,  nor  perturbations,  nor  any  of  those  other 
evident  causes  take  place,  or  work  this  effect,  except  the  constitution  of  body, 
and  preparation  of  humourr,  do  concur.  That  a  man  may  say,  this  diet  is  the 
mother  of  diseases^  let  the  lather  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this  alone,  melan- 
choly and  frequent  other  maladies  arise."  Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all 
manner  of  meats;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Halyabbas,  Avicenna^ 
Mesne,  also  four  Arabians,  Gordonius,  YiUanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes 
ijrueiinus,  skologia  de  Esculentis  et  FoculerUis,  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract,  2, 
c.  S,  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib,  de  regimiita  senum,  Curio  in  his  Comment  on 
Schola  Salerua,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte  med.,  Marsilius  cognatus,  Eicinus, 
Kanzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Maguinus,  regini,  sanitatiSf  ^rietagius,  Hugo 
Fridevallius,  ^,  besides  many  other  in  **  Euglish,  and  almost  every  peculiar 
physician,  discourse th  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly: yet  because  these  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly 
touch  what  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  several  species, 
and  which  are  to  be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits 
first,  and  after  humours,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  body,  Femelius  and  others  will  show  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  itself: 
and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends  in  substance. 

lieef.'l  Beei,  a  strong  and  heai-ty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the 
second,  saith  Gal,  L  3,  c.  1.,  de  ali//u  foe.)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  suc- 
ceeding authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood :  good  for  such  as  are  sound, 
and  of  a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright^  corned,  young, 
of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  *such 
as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabeliicus 
conimend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savouiy,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion ; 
we  commend  ours:  but  all  is  rejected,  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  r&sty  life, 
any  ways  inclined  to  Melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion :  Tales  (Galen  thinks) 
defacU/e  mdancholicis  cegriiiidinibus  capiuntur, 

jPork.^  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  *but  alto- 
gether unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind : 
too  moist,  full  of  humours^  and  therefore  noxia  delicatiSf  saith  Savanarola,  ex 
earum  tisu  ut  dubUetur  an  febris  qwirtana  generelur:  naught  for  queasy 
stomachs,  insomuch  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan,  ague. 

Goat.]  Savanarola  discomuiends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth  'Brueriuus,  l.  13, 
c.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish:  and  therefore  supposeth  it  will 
breed  rank  and  filthy  substance;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender, 
Isaac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and  Galen,  I,  I,  c.  1,  de  alimenJtorumfacuUatibus. 

Hart,]  Hart  and  red  deer  'hath  an  evil  name:  it  yields  gross  nutriment: 

<Pat1i.  1.  I.  e.  2.  Maxlmam  in  glgnendls  morbii  Tim  obtlnet,  pabtilam,  materiainqne  morbi  sngd^rens : 
nam  nee  ab  acre,  nee  k  pertarbatlonlbiu,  rel  alils  eTidentibos  cansia  morbi  aunt,  nlai  consentiat  corporis 
pneparatio,  et  humomm  constitntlo.  Ut  ftemel  dicam,  nna  gala  est  omnium  morborum  mater,  ctiamsi  alius 
mt  Kenitor.    Ab  hac  morbi  sponte  siepd  omanant,  nulli  ali^  cogrcnte  causi.  d  Cofpan,  Eliot,  Vauhiin, 

Vener.       •Frietagias.       *  Isaac.        'Non  laudatur,  quia  melancholicum  proebet  aliiuentom.        fMale 
alitctrrina  (Inquit  t'rirtaslns),  crassiss'mum  et  atribilarium  suppeditat  alimeotum. 
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a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse.  Which  although  some 
countries  eat,  as  Tartai-s,  and  they  of  China;  yet  ** Galen  condemns.  Young 
foals  are  as  commonly  eaten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies, 
about  Malaga  especially,  often  used ;  but  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or 
seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will  not  serve. 

Venison^  FdUow  Deer,"]  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad  blood; 
a  pleasant  meat :  in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in  England 
than  there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  'Tis  somewhat 
better  hunted  than  otherwise^  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ;  but  generally 
bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

ffareJ]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  breeds 
inctUms,  ofben  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  droams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  con- 
dcmned  by  a  jury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is 
a  merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  IMartial's  Epigram  testifies  to 
Grellia;  but  this  is  per  ctccidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  meiTy 
company  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Conies,]  *  Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them  to 
bee^  pig,  and  goat,  Hej.  sanit.  part  3,  c.  17;  yet  young  rabbits  by^all  men 
are  approved  to  be  good. 

Crenerally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hacrd  of  digestion  breed  melancholy. 
Areteus,  lib.  7,  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  ''bowels,  brains,  entrails^ 
marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
&o,  .  They  are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib,  2,  part,  3.  Magninus,  parL  3.  cap.  17, 
Bnierinus,  lib,  12,  Savanarola,  Hub,  32,  Tract.  2. 

Milk,]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  ^^ 
increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome) :  'some 
except  asses'  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good, 
especially  for  young  children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  '".not 
good  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache^  or  have 
green  wounds,  stone,  &c.  Of  all  cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call 
Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  ex  vetustis  pessimua,  the  older,  stronger,  and 
harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  disbourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited 
by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p,  5,  GaL  3,  de  cibis  boni  sued,  ^c. 

Fov)l.]  Amongst  fowl,  "peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  are  forbidden, 
as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes,  coots,  didappera,  waterhen%  with  all 
those  teals,  curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out 
of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year  are  covered 
all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant 
in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside,  like  hypocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft, 
their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melancholy  meat ;  GravaiU 
€t  putre/adTmb  atomadium^  saith  Isaac,  pwrt.  5,  de  voL,  their  young  ones  are 
more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disapproves. 

Fishes.]  Hhasis  and  **  Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed 
viscosiiieSf  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humourous  nourishment.  Savanarola 
adds,  cold,  moist:  and  phlegmatic,  Isaac;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all 
cold  and  melancholy  complexions :  others  make  a  diflerenoe,  rejecting  only 
Rmongst  fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which  Bright  approves, 
cap,  6),  and  such  as  are  brod  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste 
of  mud,  as  Frandscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines,  Lib.  de  aquatUibas. 

**  Nam  places  omnM,  qol  sta^nA,  lacnsqne  fireqnentant,  I  **  All  flsh,  that  standing;  pools,  and  lakes  freotrco^ 
Semper  plus  sued  deterlorls  habcnt."  |     Do  ever  yield  bad  juico  and  nourlslnncnt. 

^  Lib.  de  sabtiliss.  dieta.    Equina  caro  at  aslnina  eqolnls  danda  est  homlnlbus  ct  aslntnls.  >  Varum 

obsunt  h  natura  Lrporum.    Drucrinus,  L  13.  cap.  25.  pnllorum  tenera  ct  optima.  ''  lliaudabilis  sncci 

nau»eam  pTovocant.         »  rii*o.  Aliomwr.  •"Curio.  Friftftulus,  Mttginuu.  pait.  3.  cap.  17.    Mcrcuriaiia^ 

do  uircct.  ilb.  1.  c.  10.  cxcc;»t<»  .ill  inilii  meats  In  Hypocltondriacal  Melaucholy.       ■  Wccker  Syntax,  tlieor, 
p.  2.  l^aac,  lirucr.  lib.  li.  cap.  UO.  ct  .Si  •  Cap.  Id.  «tfU  tt* 
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LampreySy  Panlus  Jovins,  e,  34,  de  piscibus  JhtvidL  highly  magnifies,  and 
saith,  Kone  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  ei  scrupvlosi,  some  scrupulous 
persons;  but  i^eels,  c.  33,  ''he  abhorreth  in  all  plaoes,  at  all  times,  all  phy- 
sicians detest  them,  espedaUy  about  the  solstice."  Gromesius,  lib,  1.  c.  22, 
de  sale,  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  wliich  others  as  much  vilify,  and 
above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fnmados,  red-herrings, 
sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  *  Tim.  Bright  excepts 
lobster  and  crab.  Mesarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contradicts, 
lib.  22,  e.  17.     Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  tnrbot,  mackerel,  skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bon- 
suetus  accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolitus  Salvianus,  in  his  Book  dePisdum 
mUurd  et  preBparcUione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1554,  with  most 
elegant  pictures,  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat.  Paulua 
Jovius  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it;  so  doth  Dupravius 
in  his  Books  of  Fish-ponds.  Frietagius  '  extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome 
meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank;  and  so  do  most  of  our 
Gonntry  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other  fish.  But  this 
controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgment,  by  Bruerinus,  L  22,  c.  13. 
The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  'sometimes  muddy, 
sometimes  sweet;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence  they  be  taken. 
In  hke  manner  almost  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But  see  more  in 
Bondoletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib,  7,  cap,  22,  Isaac,  1, 1,  especially  Hippo- 
littis  Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium  sotus,  <£rc.  Howsoever  they  may  be 
wholefsome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good;  P.  Forestus,  in  his 
medicinal  observations,  *  relates,  that  Carthusian  fnars,  whose  living  is  most 
part  jCBhT^hre  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he 
found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delfb,  in 
Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian 
of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that  by  solitaiy  liviug,  and  fish-eating, 
became  so  misafiected. 

HerbsJl  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  coleworts, 
melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams, 
and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  loc,  affect.  I  3,  c.  6,  of  all 
berbs  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaao^  lib.  2,c,  1,  Animce  grar>itatem  Jadtf  it 
brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  raw  herbs  and 
salads  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  consil.  21 
^^-  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borage,  bugloss,  fennel^ 
parsley,  dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis,  part,  3,  cap.  31. 
Ofnnes  herbas  simpliciter  fnake,  vid  cibi;  all  herbs  are  simply  evil  to  feed  on 
(as  be  thinks).     So  did  that  soofiing  cook  in  °  Plautus  hold : 

"Non  e^o  ooenam  condlo  nt  alii  eoqnl  lolent^ 
Qttl  rnitil  condita  prata  in  patinis  proferun^ 
Bores  qui  couTivaa  fidiant,  hertasque  aggcnmt." 


^LSke  other  cooks  I  do  not  tapper  dress, 
That  put  whole  meadows  into  a  platter, 
And  make  no  better  of  their  guests  than  beerev. 
With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter." 


Onr  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salads 
(wbich  our  said  Plautus  calls  coBncu  terresirea^  Horace,  costios  sins  sanguine)^ 
by  ^hich  means,  as  he  follows  it, 


*  nic  homines  tam  brerem  Titam  colnnt- 


Qni  berbsshtUusmodi  in  alvom  eiramcongeront, 
I-onDidolQsnm  dicta,  non  csu  modo 
VlosBherbas  pecudea  non  ednnt,  homines  ednnt." 


**  Their  lives,  that  eat  snch  herbs,  mnst  needs  be  shor^ 
And  'tis  a  fearful  thing  for  to  report. 
That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kind  of  meat, 
Which  Texy  jnments  would  retasa  to  eat.*' 


>pixml  loco  ct  omni  tempore  medicl  detestantor  aogulllas,  pnesertim  drca  aolstltlnm.  Damnantcr  tr^aft 
aaus  torn  xgrii.  4  Cap.  6.  In  his  Tract  of  Melancholx.  '  Optlmd  nntrit  omniam  Judieio  inter  prinias 
aoue  puces  gosta  prsstanti.  •  Kon  est  dubium  quin,  pro  Tariorum  situ  ac  natorft,  magnas  allmcntorum 
wnuntur  differeaUas,  alibi  snaviores,  aUbi  Intuleniiores.  t  Observat.  16.  lib.  10.  •  Pseudolus, 

«t  e.  sctn.  2.  » Plautus.  ibid. 
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They  aro  windv,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though 
qualided  with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwisa.  Se3  more  of  those  in  everj 
■  husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Boots,]  Boots,  JEtsi  quorundam  gentium  opes  siiit,  saith  Bruerlmis,  the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome 
to  the  head:  as  onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes^  parsnips: 
Crato,  lib,  2.  consU,  11,  disallows  all  roots,  though  "same  approve  of  parsnip* 
and  potatoes.  ^  Magninus  is  of  Crato's  opinion,  "  •  They  trouble  the  mind, 
sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions, 
if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year  together."  Guianerius,  tract.  15,  cap.  2, 
complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus,  even  pai^snipa 
themselves,  which  are  the  best,  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fmits.]  Paslinacarum  usus  succos  gignit  improhos.  Crato,  consil.  21, 
lib.  1,  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries, 
strawberries,  nuts,  medlars,  serves,  &c.  Sanguinem  inficiunt,  saith  Villano- 
vauus,  they  infect  the  blood,  and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not 
therefore  be  taken  vid  cibiy  aut  quaiititate  magiid,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in 
any  great  quantity.  ^  Cardan  makes  that  a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness 
at  Fcssa  in  Africii,  "  because  they  live  so  much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrico 
a  day.**  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which 
others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  ap]»les,  which  some  likewise  commend, 
sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is 
any  way  inclined  to,  or  touched  with  tins  malady, 'Nicholas  Piso  in  bis 
Practics,  forbids  all  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  '  Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  grapes  and  figs, 
but  I  find  them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  etc.,  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  trouble- 
same  dreams.  And  therefore,  that  whicli  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of 
old,  may  be  for  ever  applied  to  melancholy  men,  Afabis  ahstinete,  eat  no  peas, 
nor  beans;  yet  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel,  to 
2)rcpare  them  according  to  those  rules  that  Arnoldus  Yillanovanus,  and  Frie- 
tagius  prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing,  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spices.]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  ai'o  for  that  cause  for- 
bidden by  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as 
pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  (Ssc,  honey  and  sugar.  'Some 
except  honey ;  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  ^  Duleia  se  in 
bilcm  vertunt  (sweets  turn  into  bile),  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore 
foi'bids  all  spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  fur  a  melancholy  schoolmaster,  Omnia, 
aromatica,  et  quicquid  sanguinan  adurit:  &o  doth  Fernelius,  consiL  45. 
Guianerius,  tract.  Id,  cap.  2.  Mercuriali?,  cons.  189.  To  these  I  may  add  all 
sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil,  vinegar,  verjuice, 
mustard,  salt;  as  sweet  things  are  obstru(i;ive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Cromesius, 
in  his  books,  de  sale,  I  1,  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt;  so  doth  Codroncbus  in 
bis  tract,  de  sale  Ahs^nlliii,  Lemn.  L  3,  c.  9.  de  occuU,  Tiat,  mir.  yet  common 
ex])erience  finds  salt,  and  sale-meats,  1o  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease. 
And  for  that  cause  belike  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so 
much,  as  in  their  bread,  ttt  sine  perturbations  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author, 
that  their  souls  might  be  free  Irom  porLurbationa. 

7Qtiar49  rcctlns  raletudlnl  ma  qnfsqae  eonsnlet,  qal  laps&s  prioram  parcntum  nemor,  eaa  pltmt  tcI 
oinlscric  rd  parco  di;guBtartt.     Ker&lelus  cap.  4.  de  rero  usu  med.  'In  Mizaldo  de  Horto  P.  Creaccnt. 

Ucrbastein,  &c  'Cap.  IS.  part.  3.  Brijiht  in  his  Tract,  of  Mel.  »lntellectiiin  torbant,  prodacnnt 

insanlam,  * Andlvi  (iuquit  Jfagnin^  qnod  ai  quia  ex  iia  per  mnam  conUnud  eomedat,  In  Inaaniaoi 

eiKlpr^t.  ctpL  IS.  TmprobI  aacel  toot,  cap.  12.         ''De  reram  rarietat.    In  Fessa  plcmroquo  morboal, 
frvctrm  -^medantitcr  fn  <11#.        *  Cap.  de  M  •*        '  Lib.  1 1.  c.  3.       ■  Bright,  c.  6.  exceot^  honey. 
•podSeoltxIam  consil.  1«6. 
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Jjread.']  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or 
'over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing 
melancholy  juice  and  wind.  Job.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  or 
Scotland,  contends  much  for  the  wholsomeness  of  oaten  bread :  it  was  objectec 
to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in  Franco,  that  his  countrymen  fed  ou  oats,  and 
base  grain,  as  a  disgrace;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a  third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was 
as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment.  And  yet  Wecker 
out  of  Gralen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  juments  than  men  to  feed  on. 
But  read  Galen  himself  lib.  1.  De  dbis  honi  et  inali  sued,  more  largely  dis- 
couriting  of  com  and  bread. 

Wim.]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as  Mus- 
cadine^ Malmsey,  Alicant,  Kumney,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like, 
of  which  they  have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  made  drinks  are 
hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  complexion, 
young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  winu 
alone  canseth  it.  Arculanus,  c.  IG.  in  9.  Ehasis,  puts  in  '^wine  for  a  great 
cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius,  tract,  15.  c.  2.  tells 
a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertainment  in  his  house, 'Hhat  4n 
one  month*s  space  were  both  melancholy  by  drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought 
but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Cralen,  L  de  causis  morb,  c.  3.  Matthiolus  on  Die- 
scoridos,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  L  3.  18, 19,  20,  have  reckoned 
upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine :  yet  notwithstanding  all  this, 
to  8uch  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic,  and 
60  (loth  Mercurialis  grant,  consil,  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,wi]ie  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Ferrf/,]  Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for 
that  cause  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Jjeer,]  Beer,  if  it  be  over-new  or  over-stale,  over-strong,  or  not  sodden, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  unwholesome,  frets,  and  galls,  (Sec. 
Hemicus  Ajrerus,  in  a  ™  consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochon* 
dviacal  melancholy  discommends  beer.  So  doth  "  Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel 
of  his^  Lib,  2.  consil,  21.  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But  he  mcan& 
belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  ^Germany, 


nfl  splsslns  Ilia 


Dnm  bibitar,  nit  ciariua  est  dam  mlngltnr,  nnde 
CuQsUt,  quod  znultaa  tJecM  ia  cofpore  Un4aat.'' 


"Nothing  comes  in  ao  thick. 
Nothing;  goes  out  lo  thin. 
It  must  needs  follow  then 
The  dregs  are  left  within.* 


As  that  "^old  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Slygics  monstrum  con/orme paUudi,  a  mon- 
6tix)U3  drink,  like  the  river  Styx.  But  let  them  Siiy  as  they  list,  to  such  as 
are  accustomed  unto  it,  **  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so  'Poly dor  Virgil  calleth  it) 
and  a  pleasant  drink,"  it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  for  the  hop  that  rarefies 
it,  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess,  Fach- 
sius  approves.  Lib.  2.  sec,  2.  instit.  cap.  11.  and  many  others. 

Waters.']  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured;  such  as  a)me  forth,  of 
pools,  and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  mos^ 
im wholesome,  putrefied,  and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  uncleai^ 
corrupt)  impure,  by  reason  of  the  sun*s  heat,  and  still-standing;  they  causcr 
foul  dist'Cmperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink 
o(  to  dress>  meat  with,  or  to  be  'used  about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They 
ire  good  for  many  domestic  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  catUe,  &c.,  or  in  time 

*Ke  eomedat  enutam,  choleram  quia  glgnit  adnstam.    Seol.  Sal.  ^  Vlntun  turbldnms        i  Ex  vini 

ystnitis  UUtione,  duo  Alemanl  in  uno  niense  melanchoUcl  fact!  sunt.  ">  HUdetheiin  spi'^ef.  foL  278. 

k  Crsssum  geoerat  saaguinem.         •  About  Dantzlc  In  Spruce,  Hamburgh,  Lelpslc.         i  ri  nr  cus  Abrio- 
*c<uU.        « Potus  turn  salnbrls  turn  jueundns,  1. 1.  'Galen,  1. 1.  de  san.  tuond.  Cavenuie  sozib gqutf 

qwB  ex  staKuis  haorlantur,  et  qns  torbida  ct  maid  olente^  &c* 

U 
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of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion^  that  such  fat  standing 
waters  make  the  best  beei',  and  that  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  'Cardan 
holdsy  Idb,  13.  suhtiL  ''It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but  it  ia 
a  paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other, 
as  ^Jobertus  truly  justiQeth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5,  that  tho 
seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31. 
c.  3.  is  of  the  same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  o^ricuft.  lib.  1,  el  lib.  ^.  c  11.  et 
c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  L4.de  not.  cupiarumf  such  waters  are  naught, 
not  to  be  used,  and  by  the  testimony  of  ''Galen, ''  breed  agues,  dropsies,  ])ieu- 
risicd,  splenetic  and  melancholy  passions,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  bad  tempe- 
rature, and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with  bad  colour."  This  Jobertus 
stiffly  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  pai*t.  5.  that  it  causeth  blear  eyes»  bad  colour, 
and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it :  tliis  which  they  say,  standi^ 
with  good  reason ;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of  Astracan  breeds 
worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  '  Axius,  or  as  now  called  Yerduri,  the  foirest  river 
in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.  Aleacman  now  Peleca^ 
another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  ducas. 
L.  Aubanus  Hohemus  refers  that  ^struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians 
to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  *  Munster  doth  that  of  tho  Yalesians  in  the 
Alps,  and  'Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  families  in  Aquitania, 
about  Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause, "  and  that  the  tilth  is  derived 
from  the  water  to  their  bodies.'*  So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill- 
ooloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy,  ill-coloured,  impure, 
and  infirm  bodies.  And  because  the  body  works  upon  the  mind,  they  8haU 
have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spirits,  and  be  really 
subject  to  all  manner  of  intirmities.    . 

To  these  noxious  simples,  wo  may  reduce  an  infiiiite  number  of  compound^ 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afford  us  a  great  variety,  as  tailoi^a 
do  fashions  in  our  apparcL  Such  are  ^puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or  other- 
wise composed ;  baked  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered 
meats;  conditc,  powdered,  and  over-dried,  "all  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels 
made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those 
several  sauces,  sharp,  or  over-sweet,  of  which  scientia  popinm,  as  Seneca  calla 
it,  hath  served  those  ^  Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes,  which  Adrian  tho 
sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  predecessor  Leo  deciinus; 
and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  invented  in  this  age.  These  do 
generally  engendtT  gross  humours,  fill  the  stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  tlioso 
inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Montanus,  consiL  22,  gives  instance,  in  u 
melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  moats, 
with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was  evil 
affected.     Such  examples  are  familiar  and  common. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Quantity  of  Diet  a  Cattse, 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  subfctance  itself  of  mcat^ 
and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity, 
disorder  of  time  and  place,  uuseasonable  use  of  it,  •intemperance,  overmuch,, 
or  overlittle  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapuLa  qtiam  gladlus^ 
This  gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword,  this  omnivorantia  et  homicvda  gula, 

•  Innoxitmi  reddlt  et  bene  olentem.  <  Contcndit  hscc  vltla  coctlonc  con  emendorl.  ■  Lib.  de  bonitate 
•quae,  hydropem  angeC,  febres  patridaSf  Bplcncm,  tai»ci),  nocct  oeuUs,  malam  habitiitn  corporis  et  colorem. 
*  JfafT-  Migrltatein  Inducic  si  pecora  biborint.  '  Aquae  ex  nivibus  coacUe  strumosos  faclunt.  «Cosniog.  1. 3. 
cap.  36.  •  Method,  hist.  cap.  6.  balbutlunt  Labdonl  In  Aquitania  ob  aquas,  atqnc  hi  morbi  ab  aquls  in 

corpora  dorlTantur.  b  Edulla  ex  sanguloe  et  suffocato  parta.  lilldathcim.  «  Cupedla  rero,  placentas, 
bdlarla,  commentaqne  alia  cnrlo«a  pistonxm  et  eoquorum,  gnstul  servicntiom  condlianc  morbos  turn  corport 
turn  antmo  Insanabiies.  Phllo  Jndxns  lib.  de  rlctlmls.  P.  Jov.  vita  ejus.  <*  As  lettuce  steeped  In  wine« 
Mrda  fed  with  fennvl  and  sugar,  as  a  Tope's  concubine  used  fn  Avis^non,  Stcphan,  •  Aninus  negotluxft 

UlA  fsceasit,  et  de  temple  Dll  immundom  stabolom  facit.  Falotius,  10.  e. 
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ihiB  all  deTotmng  and  murdeiring  gat  And  tliat  of  'Pliny  is  truer, "  Simple 
diet  is  the  best;  heaping  up  of  seyeral  meats  is  pernicious^  and  sauces  worse; 
many  dishes  briog  many  diseases.**  'Avicen  cries  out,  ''That  nothing  is 
worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meats  longer  than 
ordinary;  from  thenoe  proceed  our  infirmities^  and  'tis  the  fountain  of  aU 
diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours."  Thence,  saith 
^Femelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  caoochymia,  plethora,  cachexia^ 
bradiopepsia,  *Hinc  subiicB  mortea,  atqm  intestcUa  senccitu,  sudden  death, 
ice,  and  what  not. 

As  a  lamp  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood  quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heat  with  immoderate  eating,  stran- 
gled in  the  body.  Femitiosa  sentina  est  abdoTnen  inscUurabUe:  one  saith. 
An  insatiable  paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both 
of  body  and  mind.  'Mercurialis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private 
disease;  Solenander,  oonsil.  5.  sect.  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an 
example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  commesscUionibus,  unseasonable 
feaRtiug.  ^Grato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited  Counsel,  21,  lib.  2. 
putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But  what  need  I  seek  farther 
for  proo&?  Hear  'Hippocrates  himself,  Lib.  2,  Aphor.  10,  **  Impure  bodies 
the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourishment  is 
putrefied  with  vicious  humours." 

And  yet'for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  ho^"  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind ;  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Convir 
tnw,  and  of  our  present  age;  Qackm  ^ portentosos  ccence,  prodigious  suppers, 
^Qui  dwn  invitant  ad  ccenam  efferunt  ad  sepiUchrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures, 
Apetios,  Heliogables,  our  times  afford)  LucuUus*  ghost  walks  still,  and  every 
man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo;  .^Ssop*s  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 
*Magis  iUa  juvamt,  quuB  pluris  emuniur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  'tis 
an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  upon  a  dish,  some  thousand 
crowns  upon  a  dinner :  I'MuUy-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three 
pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a  capon :  it  is  nothing  in  our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is 
cheap.  "  We  loathe  the  very  **  light  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  because  it 
comes  firee,  and  we  are  olFcnded  with  the  sun's  heat,  and  those  cool  blasts, 
bccaiise  we  buy  them  not.''  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common,  we  care  not 
for  it;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  'witty  in  anything, 
it  is  ad  gvXam:  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudUo  Iilxu,  to  please  the  palate,  and 
to  satisfy  the  gut,  "A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  'Livy  complains), 
but  now  a  great  man  in  request;  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science: 
cooks  are  gentlemen:"  Venter  Deua:  They  wear  *' their  brains  in' their 
bellies,  and  theur  guts  in  their  heads,"  as  *  Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his 
time,  rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point 
of  a  sword,  usque  dum  rumpantur  comedunt,  "  They  eat  till  they  burst :"  "All 
day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say  what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  feral 
diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them,  that  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  EdurU 
Mi  vomant,  vomunt  ut  edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Yitellius,  JSolo 

'Ub.  11.  e.  52.  Hotnlni  dtnis  ntninb&ns  sltnples,  accrratio  dbornm  pestlfcra,  et  eondlmente  perntdosfi, 
mnltM  inorbos  mtxlta  fercnla  fcrunt.  s  31 .  Dec.  2.  c.  Nihil  deterius  quam  8l  tempus  justo  longiua 

comcdendo  proti^atar,  et  ratia  cibormn  genera  conjangantnr :  inde  morborum  seatariffo,  qiue  ex  repag. 
nantia  hamornm  oritur.  *>  Path.  1. 1.  c.  U.  *  Jar.  Sat.  6.  i  Niraia  replctio  cibomm  facit  melancho. 
lienm.  ^  Comestio  rapcrflaa  eibl,  et  potila  qanntltas  nimia.        >  Impnra  corpora  quanto  magls  nntris^ 

tanto  mafia  Uedis :  pntrefiwit  eniin  alimentam  vitiotua  bamor.  ■  Vid.  Ooclen.  de  portentosls  eoanis,  ikc 
Puteanl  Com.  *  Amb.  lib.  de  Jejn.  eap.  14.  **  They  who  invite  as  to  oar  sapper,  oaly  oondact  us  to  oar 
tomb."  •  Jurenal.    **  The  highest-priced  dishes  afford  the  greatest  gratiflcation.**  p  Qoiceardin* 

^  Na.  qiusst.  4.  ea.  alt.  &stidio  est  lamen  grataitum,  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  spiritnm  emere  non  possimos, 
qtiod  hie  air  non  emptus  ex  facili,  fee.  adeo  nihil  placet,  nisi  quod  carom  est.  '  Ingeniosi  sid  Gularo. 

"OUm  vile  manciplnm,  none  In  onini  teatimatinnc,  nunc  urs  habcrt  c.\  pta,  &e.  ^EpLut.  23.  L  7.  ^ooraoi 
iaveaUc  ini;enium,  in  pallnia,  i!^c.  ••  in  juccra  cocnat.  Scitoriua. 
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transitu  cilorum  nutririjudicatus:  His  meat  did  pass  through  and  away,  or  till 
they  burst  agaiu.  "Strage  animantium  verUreni  onerarU,  and  rake  over  all  the 
world,  as  so  many  "slaves,  belly- gods,  and  land-serpents,  Et  totus  orhis  ventri 
nimis  angustus,  thewhole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite.  *'^  Sea,  land,  rivers^ 
lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts."  To  make  up  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place?  J^enem  potum  pota  trahebal  anu8, 
how  they  flock  to  the  tavern :  as  if  they  werefr^ea  oonsumere  nati,  bom  to 
no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Offellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  Qui  dum  vixit,  aut  hibit  aut  minxit;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine, 
yea  worse  than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these 
are  brave  men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver.  Et  qucB  fuerunt  vitia,  mores 
sunt:  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour:  Nu7ie  verb  res  ista  eo 
rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30,  in  v.  Ephcs.  comments)  Ut  cjjeminatcd  ridendoeque 
ignavice  loco  liaheatur,  nolle  ifidniaH;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no 
gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink ;  fit 
for  no  company;  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparage- 
ment now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &a,  but  much  to  his  fame  and 
renown;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his  fellow-servant,  in  the  "Poet. 
jEdipol/acinusimprobum,  one  urged,  the  other  i*eplied,  At  jam  alii/ecere  idem, 
erit  illi  iUa  res  honori,  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many  brave  examples 
to  bear  one  out ;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry  his  liquor  well ; 
the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the  soonest.  'Tia 
the  summum  honum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  Tanta  dul- 
cedine  qffectant,  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12.  ut  magna  para  non  aliud  vUcr 
prcemium  intelllgat,  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse 
or  tavern,  as  our  modem  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their 
coffee-houses  which  much  resemble  our  taverns;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day, 
long  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totiusanni  labores,  as  St.  Ambrose  adds, 
in  a  tippling  feast;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times, 
JPervertunt  qfficia  noctia  et  hicis;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like 
our  antipodes^ 

*  Xosque  ubi  primus  eqn!^  orlena  afflavit  anhel!^ 
Iliis  Mra  rubeua  accoudlt  lumlaa  vesper." 

So  did  Petronius  in.  Tacitus,  Hcliogabalus  in  Lampridius. 

"  •  Noctes  vlgflabat  ad  Iptom  I  **  Ha  drank  the  night  airay 

Mane,  diem  totum  stertcbat.  **  |  Till  rising  dawn,  then  snored  out  all  the  daj* 

Snymdiris  theSybariteneversaw  the  son  rise  or  set  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he  never  wa.« 
extra  tectum  vix  eoctra  ledum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  *^  still  wenching  and 
drinking ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days.  They 
have  gymnasia  bibonum,  schools  and  rendezvous;  these  centaurs  and  lapithse 
toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so  many  balls;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies, 
tobacco,  caviare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c. :  innumerable  salt 
meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking 
antidotes  '*  *to  carry  their  drink  the  better;  'and  when  nought  else  serves^ 
they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may 
return  to  drink  afresh."  They  make  laws,  insanas  leges,  contra  bibendi/allacias, 
and  *brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that  man  that  is  soonest  gone, 

as  their  drunken  predecessors  have  done, ^quid  ego  video?     Ps.     Cum 

oorond  Fseudokun  ebrium  tuum ,     And  when  they  are  dead,  will  have 

a  can  of  wine  with  'Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engraven  on  their  tombd.    So 

▼Seneea.  >  Mandpia  guhe,  dapos  non  sapora  sad  lampta  ssstlmaates.  Seneca  eonscd.  ad  Helvldlnm. 

y  SsBTlentla  gnttnra  satiara  non  possnnt  flarll  et  maria.  £neas  SyMos  de  miser,  cnrial.  ■  Plantus. 

*]Ior.  lib.  1.  Sat.  8.         ^  Did  breritas  conriTiis,  noctis  longltudo  stnprls  contercbatur.  « Et  quo  plus 

•apiant,  irritamenta  excogltantur.  *  Fores  portantur  ut  ad  i^onvivlnm  rcportentur,  rcplert  ut  ezhaiiriant, 
•t  exhaurtrt  nt  bibaat.  Ambroa.  •Ingentlaraaarelatadoeteatationem,  &e.  'Flaatua.  cUb.  3. 
AntboL  c  ao. 
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they  triumph  in  villainy^  and  justify  their  wickedness;  with  Eabelais,  that 
French  Ladan^  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there 
be  more  old  drunkards  than  old  physicians.  Msuiy  such  frothy  ailments 
they  have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  them 
dearly  for  it  (no  glue  like  to  that  of  good  fellowsliip).  So  did  Alcibiades  in 
Greece;  Nero,  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he 
sras  styled  of  old  (as  '  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  muny 
great  men  still,  as  ^  Heresbachius  observes.  When  a  prince  drinks  till  his 
eyes  stare^  like  Bitiaa  in  the  Poct| 


0  ille  Implf^er  hMialt 


Spomantem  Tino  patcram)." 


athfratysonl; 


He  took  challenge  and  embraoed  the  bowl ; 
With  pleaanre  swlll'd  the  gold,  nor  ceased  to  dnir 
Till  be  the  bottom  of  the  brimmer  saw." 


and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will 
appland  him,  "  the  ""  bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not)  with  his  chaplain, 
will  stand  by  and  do  as  much,"  0  dignum  principe  hatutum,  *twas  done  like  a 
prince.  ^  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish,*'  VeliU 
infandibula  integras  Mae  exhavriunt,  et  in  monstrons  poculia,  ipsi  monsprosi 
monebroaiua  epotant,  **  making  barrels  of  their  bellies."  Incredibile  dictUy  as 
°  one  of  their  own  countrymen  complains:  *  Quantum  liqmria  immodestiseiina 
gene  eapialj  ike.  "  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and 
honour  him  for  it,"  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab  him,  kill  him;  a 
most  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  **  ^  He  is  a  mortal  enemy 
that  will  not  drink  with  him,"  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons.  So  in  Poland, 
he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Gaguiuuf^ 
"  "^that  drixiketh  most  healths  to  the  hononr  of  his  master,  be  shall  be  rewarded 
as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that  ctories  his  liquor  best," 
when  a  brewer  s  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  yet  for 
his  noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man,  for 
'  Tain  inter  epulas  fartis  vir  ease  poteet  etc  in  bello,  as  much  valour  is  to  be 
found  in  feasting  as  in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet 
knights  will  make  this  good,  and  prove  it.  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully 
pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  straugle  nature, 
and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
hy  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious 
in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicinastatica  prescribes,  just  so 
many  ounces  at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a  little 
more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the 
morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit, 
rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen,  &c. ;  to 
sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  offend  in  over-much 
fasting:  pining  adays,  saith  •  Guianerius,  and  waking  anights,  as  many  Moors 
and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  "  Anchorites,  monks,  and  the  rest  of  that 
superstitious  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he  hath  often  seen 
to  Jiave  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting,  have  been  fre- 
qtiently  mad."    Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,  1  Aphor.  5,  when  as 

^  Gratlam  eoncnian  t  potando.  '  Notts  ad  Csrsares.  k  Lib.  de  edncandis  prlndpum  liberie, 

*  Virg.  M.1.         w  Idem  strenni  potatoria  Lplscopi  Surtliann.^,  cum  ingeiitem  pateram  cxhaurit  princepa. 

*  Bohemna  in  Saxonia.  Adeo  imniodcrnte  et  immodcsto  ab  ipsia  bibitur,  ut  in  compotationibus  8ui.i  nun 
qrtthis  lolmn  et  cautbaria  aat  inftmdere  pos&int,  sed  iroplctum  mulctrale  appoiiunt,  et  ^cutclla  iiOccta 
liortantor  qaemlibet  ad  Hbltnm  potare.  •  Dicta  incredibile,  quantaro  hiHuMe  liqaorla  immodesta  gvna 
capi&t,  plna  potantem  amicisslmum  habent,  et  serto  coronant,  ininiicisslmmn  e  contra  qui  non  vulC,  et  cvdo 
ct  fa»libas  ex  plant.  p  Qui  potare  rcctisut,  honth  habetur,  ec  cjlcIu  nunnunquara  rea  cxpiatur.  <i  Qui 
melius  bibit  pro  salute  dominl,  mclior  habetur  nuiiistcr.  '  Grace.  Pocta  apud  Stubxum,  ser.  18.  ■  Qui 
dedie  Jcjanaut,  et  nocte  vigilant,  facile  cadunt  In  mclancholi:im;  et  qui  iiuturaB  modmn  excedxmt,  c.  6. 
tract.  1.5.  c.  2.  LoDi;:a  fan  is  tolernntia,  nt  ii^  sa-pc  accidit  qui  t^mto  ciiu:  fervore  Deo  lerviic  cupiiut  jfcr 
Jfjuoium,  qood  raanlaci  cSlclantur,  ipse  vidi  sa-pc. 
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he  saitb,  ^ '  They  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

SuBSficr.  IIL — Custom  of  Diet,  JDeligJU,  Appetite,  Necessity,  Iu>w  tlvey  cause 

or  hinder. 

No  role  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ;  to  this,  therefore, 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said  (for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons),  and  those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats^ 
an  intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and 
qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates  2,  Aphorism.  60, ''  **  Such  things  as 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own  nature 
yet  they  are  less  offensive."  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected  that  it  were 
a  mere  *  tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  physic;  for  custom  ''  doth 
alt^r  nature  itselt,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it  makes  bad  meats  whole- 
some, and  unseasonable  times  to  cause]  no  disorder.  Cider  and  perry  are 
windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part,  yet  in 
some  shires  of  'England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their 
common  drink,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Africa,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camcFs  ^milk,  and  it  agrees  well 
with  them :  which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacti- 
ciniis  vescuniur,  as  Humphrey  Llwyd  confesseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  himself,  in 
Ilia  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats:  in 
Holland  on  fish,  roots,  ^butter;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  *  Bellonius 
observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  Moxama  pars 
victds  in  came  consistit,  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  saith  ^  Polydor  Yirgil,  as 
all  northern  countries  do;  and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  us  to  live  after  their 
diet,  or  they  to  live  after  ours.  We  drink  beer,  they  wine ;  they  use  oil,  we 
butter;  we  in  the  north  are  'great  eaters;  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter 
countries;  and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well  pleased. 
An  Ethiopian  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo  ster- 
coribus  vescentes  viverim/us,  huw  we  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats :  so  much 
differed  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  tauthor  infers,  si  quis 
iUorum  victum  apud  nos  amiulari  vellet;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it 
would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself  At  this 
day  in  China,  the  common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and 
herbsf,  and  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh,  is  as  delightsome 
as  the  rest,  so  *Mat.  Iliccius  the  Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many  years  amongst 
themt  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  'horse-flesh,  drink  milk 
and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  Et  lac  concretum  cwn  sa/nguine  poUU  equina. 
They  scoff  at  our  Europeans  for  eating  bread,  which  they  call  tops  of  weed.<^ 
and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet  Scaliger  accounts  them  a  sound  and 
witty  nation,  living  a  hundred  yeai-s;  even  in  the  ci\ilest  country  of  them 
they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great 
MoguFs  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Iliccius  contends  to  be  the  same 
with  Cambula  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise  in  the  Shetland  isles;  and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith 

*  In  tenul  vieta  ffgrl  delinriunnt,  ex  quo  fitnttniOori  afflclanturdetrlmcnto,  mojorque  lit  error tenul  qaam 
plenlore  vlctu.  "  Qiue  longo  tempore  consueta  sunt,  ctiamiii  deteriorii,  minus  in  assuetis  molcstare  solent. 
«  Qui  mcdlcd  vlvlt,  inlscre  vivlt.  y  Consuetudo  altera  naturo.  «  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Worcesier- 
Bbire.  •  Leo  Afer.  1.  1.  solo  camclorum  lacte  content!,  nil  preeterea  duliciarum  ainblunt.  >>  Flandri  ylonm 
butyro  dilntum  bibunt  (nHtiseo  rcfercns)  ubique  butyrum  inter  omnia  fcrcula  ct  bellaria  locum  obtinc^t. 
Steph.  pncfat.  Herod.  *  Del cctantur  Graeci  piscibus  mcgis  qnam  carnibus.  •  Lib.  1 .  hist.  An^.  '  P.  Joviiu 
dcscript.  Britonum.  Tbey  sit,  cat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  In  Iceland,  Moficovy,  and  those  northern 
parts.-  if  Suidas  rict.  Herod,  nihilo  cum  co  melius  quam  si  qnls  Cicutam,  Aconitum,  &c.  •  Expodi:.  in 
Slnas  lib.  1.  c.  8.  hortcnsimn  hcrbaruro  et  olcrum,ai>ud  Siaasquam  apud  nos  longe  Arequentfor  usoa,  com- 
plures  qnlppe  de  vulffo  reperlas  nulla  alii  re  vel  tenul tntis,  rcl  rcllgionls  causd  vescentes.  EquosTsiulus, 
Asellos,  &c.  lequi  fere  vejKruntur  ac  pabula  omnia,  Wat.  liicdus,  lib.  5.  cap.  12.  f  Tartarl  mails,  cquia 

▼escnntur  et  eradis  camUras,  et  fruges  contemnout,  dicntcs,  hue  Jumcntonun  paibtUoin  et  bourn,  coa 
hoTTilnnm. 
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•  Dithmaras  Bleskenias,  butter,  cbeese,  and  fish ;  their  drink  water,  tbdr 
lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roota^  their 
meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoea,  &a,  and  such  fruits.  There  be  of  them  too  that 
^miliariy  drink  *  salt  sea-water  all  their  lives,  eat  t  raw  meat,  grass,  and  that 
with  delist.     With  some,  fish,  serpents,  spiders ;  and  in  divers  places  they 

*  eat  man's  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Emperor  ^  Montezuma  himself  la 
some  coasts,  again,  ''one  tree  yields  them  cocoa-nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire^ 
fuel,  apparel ;  with  his  leaves,  oil,  vinegar,  cover  for  houses,  &a,  and  yet  these 
men  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live  commonly  a  hundred  years,  are  seldom 
or  never  sick ;  all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Westphalia  they 
feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  ^  omhram 
lovis  :  in  the  low  countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbequius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlic 
iiud  onions  are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as 
are  unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others ;  and  all  is  *"  because  they 
have  beeu  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fat 
bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c  (0  dura  messorum  ilia),  coarse 
bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a  full  stomach,  which  to  some 
idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of  physic,  so  that 
aistom  is  all  in  alL  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  experience  when  th^ 
come  in  &r  countries,  and  use  their  diet,  they  are  suddenly  ofiended,"  as  our 
Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  the  coasts  of  Africa,  those 
Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures^  fluxes,  and 
much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits.  ^Fereffrina,  etsi  suavvoy  soletU 
vesoentibus  perturbatianes  insi^nea  adferre,  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom 
mitigates  or  makes  all  good  again*  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny 
wonders  at,  was  able  to  drink  poison ;  and  a  maid,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to 
Alexander  from  K.  Forus,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  infancy.  The 
Turks,  saith  Bellouius,  lib.  3,  a  15,  eat  opium  familiarly,  a  drachm  at  once, 
which  we  dare  not  take  in  grains.  '  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom 
he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three 
days ;  and  yet  consuUo  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly,  so  much  can  custom 
do.  *  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  could  eat  helleboi*e  in  substance. 
And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen,  ConaueiudiTiem  tUcunque/eren- 
dam,  nisi  vald^  moLain,  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be  kept,  except  it  be  ex- 
tremely bad  :  he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of  *  Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliguid  tempori,  cetati,  regioni, 
consuetudiniy  and  therefore  to  '  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exer- 
cise &c,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats ;  though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as  Euchsius  excepts  cap.  6.  lib.  2. 
lustitut.  sect.  2.  '"The  stomach  doth  really  digest,  and  willingly  entertain 
such  meats  we  love  most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side  such 
as  we  distaste."  Which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphorism.  2,  38.  Some  can- 
not endure  cheese  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which 
to  others  is  a  'delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which  drives  mea 

cUludiae  fieserlptlone.  Tictiu  cornm  bntjro,  lacte,  caaeo  conslstlt ;  places  loco  ponls  habent,  potm^  aqaa 
ant  aeniin,  sic  liviuit  sine  medlclna  multi  ad  annos  200.  *  Lact.  Occident.  Ind.  dcscrlpt.  Ub.  11.  cap.  IQL 
Aqaaxn  martoam  bibere,  saeti  absque  noxO.  t  Davles  2.  royat^e.  ^  Patagonca.  *  Benzo  et 

Fer .  Cortedns  lib.  novits  orbla  Inscrip.  h  Llnscoften.  c  66.  palmn  Instar  totiua  orbis  arboribns  longo 

praeatantior.  iLips.  eplst.  » Teneris  assuescore  multam.  •Kcpcntiimmtttationesnoxamparinnt. 
Hippocrat.  Aphorism.  21.  Epfst.  G.  sect.  3.  •  Bruerinns,  lib.  1*  cap.  23.  f  Simpl.  med.  c.  4.  1.1. 

•  Uenraina,  1. 3.  c  19.  prax.  med.  *  Aphorism.  17.  'In  dubiis  consaetadinem  acq  aator  adolescena,  et 
uceptte  penereret.  •  Qui  com  Tohiptate  ossumuntur  clbl,  ventriculus  avldius  complectltur,  expeditfnsqii* 
eonooqoit^  et  qan  dlspliccot  avcraatur.       « Nothing  against  a  good  stomach,  as  the  saying  Is. 
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many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loth,  pannot  endure,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  it :  as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities^ 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  "  Hector 
Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the  Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy 
meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable ;  but  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously, 
at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are  to 
be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their 
healths :  Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  diet^  at  their 
peril  be  it.     Qui  m&ivet  amat,  Ave  et  cave. 

He  who  advlaei  Is  jonr  frlen<l. 
Farewell  and  to  your  health  attend. 

SuBSECT.  lY. —  ReterUion  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  liow. 

Of  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  con- 
comitant, assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  *  Galen  re* 
duceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this  head ;  others  '^^All  that  is  separated,  or 
remains.** 

Co8tiveness!\  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which  as  it  often  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particular.  "Celsus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  saith, 
"  It  produceth  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  headache,  dbc." 
Prosper  Caleniis,  lib,  de  atrd  bUe,  will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ  only, 
**  ■  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it :"  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole  cause 
of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  lirst  book  of  ^Skenkius's  Medicinal  Obser- 
vations.  A  young  merchant  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for  ten  days' 
space  never  went  to  stool ;  at  his  return  he  was  'grievously  melancholy,  think- 
ing that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  all  his  money 
was  gone;  his  friends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given  him,  but  Cnclius, 
a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  'costiveness  alone  to  be  the  cause,  and 
thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered.  Trincavel- 
lius,  consult.  35  lib.  1.  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom  he 
administered  physic,  and  Kodcricus  h  Fonseca,  consult.  85.  tom.  2*  of  a 
patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
affected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  nece&Siiry, 
but  at  some  times ;  as  Femclius  accounts  them.  PatL  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  as 
suppression  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose, 
immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus  :  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

•Detention  of  haemorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus  Brcviar.  lib.  1. 
cap.  18.  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  pract.  mag. 
Tract.  2.  cap.  15.  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsias,  1.  2.  sect.  5.  c. 
30.  goes  farther,  and  .saith,  "'That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  the 
haemorrhoids  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scyllafi 
they  fall  into  Chary  bdis.  Galen,  I,  dehum,  coinmen.  3.  ad  texCiiG.  illustrates  this 
by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martins,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this 
means :  And  'Skenkius  bath  two  other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad 
women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  months.  The  same  may  be 
Mid  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopped,  and  have  been  fonucrly 
used,  as  ^  Villanovanus    urgeth  :  And  ^Fuchsius,  lib.  3.  sect.  5.  cap.  33. 

•  Lib.  7.  Hl«t.  Scot.  «30.  artls.  f  Qn  r»  excernuntur  aut  sxibslstunt.  ■  Ex  ventre  swpprcswk 

Inflatumatlonea,  cupttls  dolorea,  caliglncs  crc-scuiit.  •  Kxcrtmenta  rctenta  mentis  :  gitutiunem  p;vrei« 

coleut.         ^Cap.  de  Mel.  ■  I'um  dcllrus  ut  vix  se  bomlncm  agrosceret.         '  AIvus  a^tiictiu  causa. 

*  Per  octo  dies  alvmn  Biccnm  habet,  et  niliil  rcdUlt.  •  SIve  per  nares,  slve  hseniorrhoidca.  '  Multi 

Jntempcstivfe  ab  hicmDrrlioIdlbus  curat!,  melanchoUA  corruptl  sunt.    Incidit  In  Scyllam,  &c.  c  Mb.  1. 

de  Mania.  k  Breviar.  1  7.  c.  m .       > ^  on  sine  uiaguo  iocoznniodo  (^us»  cul  saiiguia  a  naribus prumaaiaL 

noxU  aangulnla  Tacuatio  Impcdiri  potest. 
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ttifflj  maintains,  "Tlmt  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue  maj  not  bo 
stayed." 

Yenery  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Mathinlus,  epist*  5.  1.  penult, 
''^avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery,  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull;  and  some  others  that 
were  very  timorous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad."  Oribasius,  mecL 
coUecL  L  6.  e.  37.  speaks  of  some,  ^ '  That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copula- 
tion, are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  headache;  and  some  in  the 
same  case  by  intermission  of  it.**  Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  e.  6. 
in  9.  Rhasia,  et  MagninuSy  part  3.  cap.  5.  think,  becaase  it  ''  "^  sends  up 
poisonous  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Qalen  himself  hold, 
*^  That  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some  parties)  it  turns  to 
poison.**  Hieronymus  Mercnrialis,  in  his  cliapter  of  Melancholy,  cites  it  for 
an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  °  Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c,  Haliabbas,  5, 
Theor,  c  3G.  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Yillanovanua  Breviar. 
1 1.  c.  \^.  saith,  "  He  knew  ''many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  that  for  this  sole  cause."  >*Lodovicus  Mercatus,  L  2.  de 
muiierum  affecL  cap,  4.  and  flodericus  a  Castro,  de  morbis  mulier.  L  2.  c.  3. 
treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melan- 
choly in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  Ob  suppresswnem  mensium  et  venerem 
omismjn,  timidoB,  iTuxstas,  anxice,  verecundas^  aupicioscB,  langitentes,  consUii  ith- 
opes,  cum  summa  vitcB  et  rerum  mdiorum  desperatione,  &c,y  they  are  melancholy 
lu  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want  of  husbands.  iElianus  Montaltus,  cap. 
37.  de  melanchoL  confirms  as  much  out  of  Gralen ;  so  doth  Wierus,  Christoferua 
a  Vega  de  arL  med.  lib.  3.  c.  14,  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and 
women,  that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Foelix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Observations,  '^  **  tells  a  story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Alsatia,  that  mar- 
ried a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a  long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  his  seveml  infirmities:  but  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came 
to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,"  &o.  '  Ber- 
nardus  Paternus,  a  physician,  saith,  "  He  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest, 
that  because  he  would  neither  willingly  ninrry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews, 
fell  into  grievous  melancholy  fits.*'  Hildesheim,  apicel,  2.  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  Anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that  from  his  wife's  death 
abstaining,  " "  after  marriage,  became  exceedingly  melancholy,"  Rodericus  h 
FoDseca  in  a  young  man  so  misaficcted,  Tom.  2.  consvlU  8o.  To  these  you 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort, 
and  u)  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  all  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme.  Galen.  I.  6.  de 
morbis  popular,  sect.  5.  text.  26,  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  diseases 
which  are  "'exasperated  by  venery:"  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3.  c.  11.  Oribi- 
!»iua,  loc.  citat.  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuenda.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Mon-* 
taltus,  cap.  27.  Guianerius,  2Vact.  3.  cap.  2.  Magninus,  cap.  5,  part.  3. 
*  gives  the  reason,  because  ''  '^  it  infrigidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumer 

^KotI  qnosdam  pra  ptidore  I  coitn  abstiaentes,  torpldM,  plgrosqne  fhctos;  nonnnllos  etlam  melan. 

eholicos,  prseter  xnodam  rooe.sto8,  timldosque.        >  NonnulU  nisi  coean^  asaidue  capitis  gravitate  infestantur. 

l>icjt  se  DOTisae  quosdiim  triales  et  ita  factos  ex  Intcrmlssione  Veneri*.  »  Vaporea  vencuatos  mittit 

•perma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.    Spenna  plus  diu  retentum,  transit  in  venentun.  >  Graves  prodacit 

<orp<nls  et  animi  Kgritndines.        •  Ex  spermate  supra  modom  retento  monachos  et  riduas  mclanchulicos 

Kpe  fieri  vidi.  p  Melancholia  orta  a  vasis  seniinariis  in  utero.  <t  Nobilis  senez  Alsatus  J  u venem 

ttxorem  doxit,  at  ille  collco  dolore,  etmnltis  niorbis  corrcptus,  non  potnltprastareofnciuni  maritl,  vix  inito 

iDatxImonto  orgrotos.  lUa  in  borreudum  furorem  incidit,  ub  Venercm  cohibltam,  ut  omnium  earn  invisen- 

tiun  congressnm,  voce,  tuUu,  gestu  cxpeteret,  ct  qumn  non  cunsentirent,  molossos  AnRlicanos  niaf^rno 

ttpetiit  ciamore.  '  Vidi  sacerdotem  optimum  et  pinm,  qui  quod  nollet  uti  Venere,  in  melanchoUca 

srmptomata  incidit.        *0b  absttnentiain  ii  concnbitn  incidit  in  meiancholiam.         t  Qwb  h  coitu  exacer. 

iMatiir.        «  Supc) flunm  coitum  caiuam  ponnnt.         *  Jrixslccat  corpus,  splritw  cooiumlt,  &c.,  cavcant  ab 

boc  ficci,  Telnt  inimlco  moi  tali. 
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the  spirits,  and  would  therefore  have  all  snch  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  take  heetl 
of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jacchinus  in  9.  JUiasis,  cap.  15, 
ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  married  a 
young  wife  in  a  hot  summer, '' 'and  so  dried  himself  withcbsonber-work,  that 
he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy,  mad :"  he  cured  him  by  moisten- 
ing remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  LsbHus  h  Fonte  Eugnbinus,  oonsulL 
129.  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  first  melaiir 
choly,  afterwards  mad.     Bead  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named, 
be  it  bile,  'ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  lib.  1.  c  16.  and  €ror- 
donitis,  verify  this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
hcad^  who  as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  Ltunda  habuU  mentia  intervaUct,  was 
well;  but  when  it  was  stop^ied,  JRediit  melanc/u>lia,  his  melancholy  fit  seized 
on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  *  Baths  dry  too  much, 
if  used  in  excess,  be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  offend  extreme  hot  or  cold; 
''one  dries,  the  other  refrigerates  over  much.  Montanus,  consil.  137,  saith, 
they  over-heat  the  liver.  Job.  Struthius,  StigmcU.  artis,  I.  4.  c.  9.  contends, 
'^ '  that  if  one  stays  longer  thsm  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at 
unseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  the  humours  in  his  body.'*  To  this  purpose 
writes  Magninus,  I.  3.c.  5.  Guianerius,  Tract,  15.  c,  21,  utterly  disallows  all 
hot  baths  in  melancholy  adtist.  ''  **  I  saw  (saith  ho)  a  man  that  laboured  of 
the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  his  malady  came  to  the  bath^  and  was  instantly 
cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  tliat  was  madness."  But  tliis 
judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold :  baths  may  be  good  for 
one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party, 
may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

ridebotomy,']  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of  bad  humoui'S,  and  melan> 
choly  blood ;  and  when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time, 
the  parties  affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad;  but  if  it  be 
unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by  refri- 
gerating the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  consuming  them:  as  Job.  'Curio  in 
his  10th  Chapter  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt 
than  good:  ^^'Tiie  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before,  and  is  so 
far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  it,  and  weaken  eth  the  sight." 
^Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except  they  keep  a  very 
good  diet  after  it;  yea,  and  as  ^  Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of  his  own 
experience,  "  *  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting  of 
blood  than  it  was  at  first."  For  this  cause  belike  Salust.  Salvinianus,  L  2. 
c.  1.  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be 
manifest  it  proceed  from  blood :  he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  words  in  that 
place,  ma.«?ter  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  "  ^  and  found  by  long  experience, 
that  this  kind  of  evacuation,  either  in  hoad,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more 
harm  than  good."     To  this  opinion  of  his^  ^  Felix  Plater  is  quite  opposite^ 

r  Ita  exsiccfttus  nt  h  melanchollco  stattm  fherlt  Intftnas,  ab  huTncctantibaa  curatni.         ■  Ex  cavteiio  et 
nlccro  exsiccato.  •  Uord.  c  10.  lib.  1.  Discommenda  cold  baths  as  noxious.  ^Siccum  reddont 

corpus.  •$!  qois  longius  moretar  in  ils,  aut  niniis  frequenter,  ant  importanb  ntattir,  hnmorcs 

patrci'aclt.  **  iij^o  anno  saperiorc,  quondam  gnttosum  vidi  adostum,  qui  nt  liberaretnr  do  gutta, 

ad  balnea  accessit,  ct  de  gutta  liberatns,  manlacos  factu:i  est.  •On  Schola  Salernltana.  ^'Calefactio  et 
cbuUltlo  per  venae  indaioncm,  magis  saepe  indtatur  et  aogetur,  m^Jore  Impetu  bumores  per  corpns  dJscnr- 
runt.  s  Lib.  de  flatnlcnta  Melancbolia.  Frequens  sanguinis  missio  corpus  extcnuat.  ^  In  0  Rhasis.  atram 
bilem  parlt,  et  yisum  debilitat.  *  Multo  nlgrior  spectatnr  sanguis  post  dies  qnosdam,  qoam  fliit  ab 

initio.  «  Non  laudo  eos  qui  In  deslplcntia  docent  secandam  esse  venam  firontiSi  quia  splritus  dcblUtatuj- 
Indc,  et  ego  longft  expcrlentil  obserraTl  in  proprio  Xcnodochio,  qnbd  desipientes  ex  phlebotomU  magu 
la'duntur,  et  magis  desiplnnt,  et  melaneholici  scpe  fiunt  inde  pejores.  *  De  mentis  alicnat.  cap.  8.  etsi 

iniiitos  hoc  improbssse  sciam,  ionnioeros  hue  ratione  tanatos  longil  observatioae  cognovli  qui  Tlci«% 
^ca  reaos  tondendo^  See, 
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''  though  some  wink  at,  disallow  and  quite  contradict  all  phlebotomy  in  melan- 
cholj,  jet  bj  long  experience  I  have  found  innumerable  so  sieved,  aftertheyhad 
been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live  happily  after  it.  It  was 
an  ordinaxy  thing  of  old,  in  Ckden's  time,  to  take  at  once  from  such  men  six 
pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  in  ounces :  sed  viderini 
medici;"  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may 
be  for  the  worst;  so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent 
or  violent,  it '  weakeneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchtdus,  I.  2,  secL  2.  e.  17.  or 
if  they  be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit» 
they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries'  shops,  this  and  such  like 
infirmities  muBt  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air,  a  Cause  of  Mdanclioly, 

Air  is  a  cause  of  great  moment^  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease, 
being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner 
parts.    '' "  If  it  be  impure  and  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  dis- 
eases by  infection  of  the  heart,"  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib,  1.  c.  49.     Avicenna 
Ub.  1.  Gal,  de,  ean,  tuendd.  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  <&c..  "  Fernelius  saith,  '^  A 
thick  air  thickcneth  the  blood  and  humours."  *  Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main 
things  most  profitable,  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies;  air  and  diet:  and 
this  peculiar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  (^  Jobertus  holds)  ''  than  the  air 
wherein  we  breathe  and  live."     *  Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends  commonly  if  it  be  too  ^  hot  and 
dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodine  in  his 
fifth  Book,  De  repub,  cap,  1,  5.  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that  hot 
conntries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  therefore  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbera  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they 
are  compelled  in  all  cities  of  not-e,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for  them.     Leo 
'Afar,  W>,  3.  de  Fessaurbe,  Ortelius  and  Zuiuger,  confirm  as  much:  they  are 
ordinarily  so  choleric  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  words  pass  without 
railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling  in  the  streets. 
•Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it:  "Note  this  (saith  he)  that 
in  hot  countries  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold.*'  Although  this  we  have 
now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  *  Acosta  truly  saith,  under  the  Equator 
itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air,  a  paradise  of  pleasure : 
the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.     But  it  holds  in  such  as  are  intern- 
perately  hot,  as  "  Johannes  h  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 
Apulia,  and  the  tHoly  Land,  where  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  nothing 
hut  dost,  their  rivers  dried  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed; 
insomuch  that  many  pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  hot  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  profundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deser^  Bactrian% 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind  blows  X  Involuti  arems  iranseuntes  necaiy^ 
^f'    *  Hercules  de  Saxoni%  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so 
niany  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  Q^wd  diu  sub  sole  degarU,  they  tarry  too 
wnginthesun.    Montanus,  consil.  21.  amongst  other  causes  assigns  this; 
W^hy  that  Jew  hia  patient  was  mad.  Quod  lam  mxdtum  exposuit  se  calori  ^ 

'Vires dcbilitat..  ■  Troporas tUt  splritos  deijlclt,  infccto  cordo  Rlpiit  morbos.  "  Sangninein 

^f>J«t,  et  hnmores,  F.  1.  e.  13.  •  Lib.  3.  cap.  3.  p  Lib.  do  quartana.     Ex  aero  ambiento 

q  Itm    ^^"^  Itvimor  melancholicnS'.'  *  Quails  al'r,  tails  spiritus :  et  cujosmodi  splritus,  hnniores. 

•tjianos  iluntaltiu,  cap.  11.  calldns  et  slccofl,  frlgidus  et  siccus,  paladlnosus,  crassus.  '  Malta  blc  In 

nn  11  ^'^'  fanaticorum  millia  qoas  strictissime  catenata  scrvantur.  •  Lib.  mcd.  part.  2.  cap.  19.  Intelllga, 
^ou  In  calidii  region Ibus,  frequenter  accidit  mania.  In  frigldis  autem  tardfe.  «  Lib.  2.  "  HodoperlcoD, 
rj*r  ••  t  Apulia  nsstivo  calore  maxlmd  ferret,  ita  ut  ante  flnem  Mall  pcne  exusta  sit.  %  ** They 

jwujiia  clouds  of  sand."   Maglnus  Pers.  «  Pantheoseu  Pract.  mcd.  1. 1.  cap.  16.    Veaeta  mnliereib 

Hfm  oja  lab  jola  riTunt^  allqnando  mclanohoIIcaB  evadunt. 
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/rigori:  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  in 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  summer  about 
noon,  they  are  most  part  then  asleep :  as  thej  are  likewise  in  the  great  M ogol's 
countries,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.     At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  ^  Lodovicus 
Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to 
avoid  extremity  of  heat;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all 
sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal;  Burgos 
in  Castile;  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  tu  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans  adjugan* 
do8  soils  radios^  to  refract  the  sunbeams;  and  much  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  therefor  traffic;  where 
it  is  so  hot,  "  '  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in 
the  sun  to  dry  up  their  sores."  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those  isles  of  Cape 
Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  Equator,  they  do  mcU^  audiare:  *  One  calls 
them  the  unliealthiesb  clime  of  the  world,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures, 
which  commonly  seize  on  seafaring  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  aJl  by  reason 
of  a  hot  distemperature  of  the  air.     The  hardiest  men  are  offended  with  this 
heat,  and  stiffest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Constantino  affirms,  Agrrictdt. 
I.  2.  c.  45.     They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  air,  may  not  •  endura  it,  as 
Xiger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha:  Quilmsdam 
in  locis  scBvierUi  cestui  adeo  subjecta  est,  lU  pleraque  animcdia/ervore  solis  et 
coeli  extinguantur,  'tis  so  hot  there  in  some  places,  that  men  of  the  country  and 
cattle  are  killed  with  it;  and  t  Adricomius  of  Arabia  Pelix,  by  reason  of 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to 
their  brains,  that  the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  avoid  it,  much 
less  weaklings  and  strangers.  J  Araatus  Lusitanus,  cent  1.  curaL  45,  reports 
of  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a  currier's  daughter,  some  thirteen 
years  of  age^  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and 
80  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  "  **  to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  that  means  tarrying  too 
long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad.*' 

Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Mental tus 
esteem  of  it,  c.  1 1.  if  it  be  dry  withaL  In  those  northern  countries,  the  people 
are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I  have  before 
quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melancholy.  But 
these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificial) 
which  is  cold  and  dry :  for  which  cause  "  Mercurins  Britaunicus  belike  puts 
melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a 
*  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds^ 
lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carcasses  or  carrion  lies,  or  from 
whence  any  stinking  fulsome  smell  comes:  Galen,  Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new 
and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  imwholcsome^  and  engenders  melan- 
choly, plagues,  and  what  not?  •  Alexandretta  an  haven-town  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  Saint  John  de  XJlloa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much  con- 
demned for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditmarsh,  Pomj)- 
tinas  Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pwa,  Ferrara,  <fec.,  Romney  Mar^h 
with  us;  the  Hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  rerunb 
varietate,  I.  17.  c,  96.  finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most 
populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Bruges,  Ghent,  Amsterdam,  Leydcn. 
Utrecht,  <fec.,  the  air  is  bad;  and  so  at  Stockholm  in  Sweden;  Regium  in 
Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lynn :  they  may  be  commodious  for  naviga- 

rKavlfr.  lib.  2.  cap.  i.  commcrcla  nocte  horft  secundil,  ob  nimlos  qui  saerlant  interrtlu  axstuji,  oxen'CTit 
•  Morbo  GaIUco  luboruntea,  cxponuut  ad  solera  lit  moi'bos  exsiccciic  •  Mr  nichard  H:iuktr.^  in  hif* 

ObMnrationa,  sect.  13.  •  liippocratcs,  3.  Aphurisinoram  idem  alt.  '{'IdcD  .Mai;iiuu  hi  l^crsiti. 

X Deacript.  Tcr.  aanct^.  •»  Quuin  ad  soils  radios  in  Icone  longdin  rnnram  traluret, ut  cajiilJus  fl.*v<r 

redderet,  In  maniain  incidit.  *  ikiundus  alter  et  idem,  sen  Terra  Austnili!)  incounlra.  <i  Craasuj  et 

tttrbidtu  aSr,  tristcm  cilicit  animam.  *  Cuuinioniy  called  Scandaruon  In  Asiu  Mhior. 
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tion,  this  new  kind  of  foiiification,  and  many  other  good  necessary  uses;  but 
are  they  so  wholesome?  Old  Borne  hath  descended  from  the  hills  to  the 
valley,  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build  in  plains, 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Loaudor  Albertus  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  Mooi-ish  lands  ap[)ear  at  every  low 
water:  the  sea,  fire,  and  smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qualify  the  air;  and  'some 
s^ippose,  that  a  thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy; 
an<l  our  Cambden,  out  of  Plato,  commends  the  site  of  Cambridge,  because  it 
is  so  near  the  fens.  But  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they 
be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can 
atford,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiuess,  and  sluttishness,  immund  and 
sordid  manner  of  life,  suiler  their  air  to  putrefy,  and  themselves  to  be 
choked  up?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  inM  avdlre  in  this  kind :  Constanti- 
nople itself  where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  stre^^t.  Some  find  the  same 
£iult  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king  s  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant 
site;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A  troublesome  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and  foul  wea- 
ther, impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  Ctxluni 
visufcBdum,  'Polydore  calls  it  a  filthy  sky,  el  in  qao/aciU  generanlur  nubcs; 
as  Tally  s  brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Bome,  being  then  Quaestor  iu 
Britain.  **  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnias)  men  ai*e  tetric,  sad, 
and  peevish:  And  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a 
fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  men's  minds;  it  cheers  up 
men  and  beasts :  but  if  it  bo  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men 
are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melancholy." 
This  was  **  VirgiFs  experiment  of  old, 


'  Veram  nM  tempettus,  et  ooell  inobnu  hnmor 
Matarero  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidot  Au^tro, 
Vcrtiuitor  species  auimoroia,  et  pectoiu  mutos 
Condpiautttllos"- 


"Bat  when  the  (kee  ofheATen  chanired  is 

Tu  tempuAts  rain,  frum  seasuu  fair: 
Our  mil). Id  are  altered,  auU  in  our  breasts 
FortliMriUi  some  novr  coacelts  appear.'* 


And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets, 
moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons?  ^GtUdum 
coiUrisUU  AqiuM'ius  annum:  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it: 
vinter  is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  moro  or 
less,  but  especially  on  such  as  aro  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lemnius 
holds,  ^  **  They  are  most  moved  with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave 
downright,  either  in,  or  against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil  many  times 
takes  his  o])portunity  of  such  storms,  and  when  the  humours  by  the  air  be 
stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitatcs  our  spirits,  and  vexeth  our  souLt;  as 
the  sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies  tossed  with  tem- 
pestuous winds  and  storms.**  To  such  as  are  melancholy  therefore,  Montanus, 
eoiisiL  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  coiisU,  27, 
all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a  pleasant  day. 
Lemuius,  /.  3.  c  3.  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the 
north.  Montanus,  consil.  31,  *'^  wills  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the 
night.**  ConsiL  229.  et  consil.  230,  he  discommends  especially  the  south  wind, 
and  nocturnal  air :  So  doth  ™  Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men 
sad,  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  de- 
sert places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been 

'AUas  geographicns.  Uemorla  Talent  Plsanl,  quod  crasslore  fraantnr  ab're.  s  Lib.  Z.  hlsU  lib.  3.  cap. 
41.  Auni  deosi  ae  caUglnos&  tetricl  bomines  exlatunt,  et  subtristes,  et  cap.  3.  stante  subsolano  et  Zepbyru, 
vaxima  in  mentibos  homlnam  alacritas  existit,  meutisqae  erectio  abl  telum  soils  splendore  niteseit, 
Uaxiina  d^ectio  moBTorque  slquando  aura  caliginosa  est.  ^Oeor.  lUor.  k  jiexu  qulbus  radllac 
iL^  ure  dto  offenduntur,  et  moltl  insani  apad  Heigas  ante  tempestates  ssvlont,  allter  qaletl.  Spiritus 
Qcoqae  aSris  et  mail  genii  allqiundo  se  tempestatlbns  ingerunt,  et  menti  bumana  se  latenter  Inslnnnnt. 
eamqae  rexant,  exagltant,  et  ut  flnctos  raarini,  bumanum  corpus  rentls  agltatur.  '  Aer  nocta  denMi^uy 
ei  «tgit  nuKititiara  »  Lib.  de  Islrte  et  Oayrirte. 
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used  to  ity  or  othermse  aocnstomed.  Bead  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates, 
JEtiuSf  l.Z,  he  171.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  hc\.  ad  21.  Avicen.  L  1.  can.  Fen* 
%  doc.  2,  Fen.  1.  a  123.  to  the  12,  &c 

SuBSECT.  VL — Immoderate  Exercise  a  Catise,  and  how.   Solitariness,  Idleness, 

Nothing  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused :  nothing  better  than  exercise  (if 
opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body :  nothing  so  bad  if  it  bo 
imseasonable,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Femelius  out  of  Galen,  Path,  lib,  1.  e.  16.. 
saith,  *' "  That  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  sub* 
stance,  refrigerates  the  body:  and  such  humours  which  Nature  would  have 
otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage :  which 
being  so  enraged,  diversely  s^ect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind.*'  So  doth  it, 
if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of 
crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against,  lib,  2.  instit.  sect,  2.  c,  4. 
giving  that  for  a  cause  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are  so  oflen  scabbed, 
because  they  use  exercis3  presently  after  meats.  ^  Bayerus  puts  in  a  caveat 
against  such  exercise,  because  ^  it  ^  corrupts  the  meat  in  the  stomach,  and 
carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lem- 
nius),  which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits.**  Crato,  consiL 
21.  t  2.  ^protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest 
enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which 
produce  this,  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth 
Salust.  Salvianus,  L  2.  c.  1.  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9,  Bliasis,  Mercuri* 
alis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  'immoderate  exercise  as  a  most 
forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  want  of  exercise, 
the  bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  stepmother  of  discipline^ 
the  chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause 
of  this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as '  Gualtcr  calls  it,  his 
pillow  and  chief  reposaL  "  For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates 
on  one  thing  or  other,  except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  hia 
own  accord  it  rusheth  into  melancholy.  '  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise 
o fiends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Grato),  it  fills 
the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humours,  and  all  manner  of  obstractions, 
rheums,  catarrLs,'*  Slc,  Khasis,  cont.  lib,  1.  tract,  9,  accounts  of  it  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  melancholy.  " "  I  have  often  seen  (saith  he)  that  idleness 
begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else."  Montaltus,  c.  1,  seconds  him 
out  of  his  experience,  "*They  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business."  'Plu- 
tarch reckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul:  •* There 
are  they  (saith  he)  troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this.** 
Homer,  Iliad.  1,  brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness^ 
because  he  might  not  fight.  Mercurialis,  consU,  86^  for  a  melancholy  young 
man  urgeth  'it  is  a  chief  cause;    why  was  ho  melancholy?    because  idle. 

•Malta  def  iti{*atio,  splrltua,  vlrlninqiio  snbstantlani  cxhanrlt,  et  corptxs  rcfHgcrat.  Hnmores  eorrnptn» 
qui  aliter  ^  natura  concoqiti,  et  domari  posiiint,  et  Uemum  blandd  excladi,  irritat,  cc  quasi  In  faroreui  af^ft, 
qui  poetca  iDOta  camcrino,  tctro  vapore  corpus  varlb  laoessunt,  anlmumque.  <>In  Venl  mceum :  LiUro 

■Ic  inscripto.  p Instit.  ad  vit.  Christ  cap.  44.  cibos  crudos  in  vcnas  raplt*  qai  pntrcsccntcs  iUic  spiritus 

•nimales  Inflciunt.  «  Crudl  hsec  humorls  copia  per  Tcnas  aggreditur,  undo  niurbl  muUipIices.  '  Iminu. 
Aicnm  ezerdttaro.  ■Horn.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  vl.  Nam  qa4  mens  hominis  quicsccre  non  pussit,  sed  continue 
circa  rartascogltatloncs  discurrat,  ulai  honesto  aliquo  negotlo  oc/:upetur,  ad  melanchoHAm  spontc  delobitar. 
*Crato  consll.  21.  Ut  immodica  corporis  cxercitatio  iiocet  corporibus,  ita  vita  descs  ei  otiosa:  otiuna 
animal  pltnitosum  reddit,  visecmm  obstrnctloncs  et  crobras  fluxloni^  et  morbos  concitnt.  >  Et  vidi 

quod  una  da  rebus  qun  magis  gonerat  mclanchollam,  est  otio&itas.  *  Reponitur  otium  ab  alils  causa»  et 
hoc  i  nobis  observatum  eus  huic  malo  magls  obnoxios  qui  plana  otiosi  soat,  quam  cos  qui  aliqno  munero 
ven«antnr  exequendo.  J  Do  Tranquil,  animffi.    Sunt  quos  ipsum  otium  in  animl  conjicit  icgritudincm. 

<  Nihil  est  quod  «:qu^  melancUoliam  alat  ae  augeat,  ac  otium  ct  abstinentia  U  corporis  et  anhni  excrcie^. 
•hus. 
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Nothing  b^ets  it  sooner,  increaseth  and  oontinueth  it  ofVener  than  idleness.* 
A  disease  &miliar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live 
at  ease,  FingiU  olio  desidios^  agentes,  a  life  out  of  action,  atid  have  no  calling 
or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small  occasions; 
and  thongh  they  have  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  composo 
ihemselTes  to  do  aught ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  thoughUt  be  necessaiy ;  easy 
as  to  dress  themselves,  write  a  letter  or  the  like  j  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed 
with  cold  sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or 
stirring  do  they  complain,  but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do 
themselves  good;  and  so  are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if 
they  have  been  formerly  brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and 
upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead  a  sedentary  life  ;  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and 
seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant ;  for  whilst  they  are  any  ways  employed,  in 
action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to 
their  liking ;  they  are  very  well :  but  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again  ; 
one  day's  solitariness^  one  hour's  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a 
week's  physic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on 
them  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca  well 
saith,  Malo  mihimale  quatn  molliter  esse,  I  had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This 
idleness  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of 
benumbing  laziness,  intermitting  exercise,  which  if  we  may  believe  ^Fernelius, 
'^causeth  crudities,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quencheth  the  natural 
heat,  duUs  the  spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever." 

**  Xeglectls  nrcnda  flUx  innmcitar  agrls."        |     **  for,  a  ne^ricctcd  field 

I     Sball  for  the  fire  Its  thorns  and  thistles  jidd." 

As  fern  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  sodogross  humours 
in  an  idle  body,  Ignavum  corrumpunt  otia  corpus,  A  horse  in  a  stable  that 
never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a  mew  that  seldom  fiies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ; 
which  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.  An 
idle  dog  will  be  mangy,  and  how  shall  an  idle  person  think  to  escape  1  Idle- 
ness of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the  body ;  wit  without  employ- 
ment is  a  disease,  ^jErugo  animi,  rubigo  ingenii :  the  rast  of  the  soul,  •  a 
plague,  a  hell  itself.  Maximum  animi  nocumeatum,  Galen  calls  it.  "  'As 
in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  crccpci's  increase  {et  vitium  cajjiunt  ni 
moveanlur  ctquce,  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not  con- 
tinually stirred  by  the  wind),  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person,'* 
the  sold  is  contaminated.  In  a  commonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy, 
there  is  likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves  :  this  body  of  ours, 
when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself 
with  cares,  griefs,  false  fears,  discontents,  and  susi)icions ;  it  tortures  and 
preys  upon  his  own  bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I  dare  boldly 
say,  "  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so 
rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance 
and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment,  so  long  as  he  or 
she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind, 
hut  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  griev- 
ing, suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves 
gone  or  dead,  or  else  earned  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  other.  And 
this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour 
of  this  disease  in  country  r.nd  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility  ; 

•Xlhll  nugto  czcscat  Intellectim],  qnam  otinm.  Gordonltis  de  ob^crvat.  vit.  ham.  lib.  1.  *  Path.  lib.  I. 
csp.  17.  exerdtationls  Intermission  incrtein  colorem,  langaidos  st>(''*>::9,  et  icni&vos,  et  ad  omnes  actlonca 
ttplores  reddit,  cruditates,  obstmcttones,  ot  excremcntcnim  proventus  tacit.  •  Hor.  Scr.  1.  Sat.  :J. 

*S«!neea.       «  Mocrorem  anlml.  et  madem,  Plntarcli  calls  It.  '  M^at  in  stadpio  generanta^  Termca,  &ie 

«t  otioio  mabe  cozltaHoncai     Sen. 
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tlioy  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations, 
and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains  ;  be  of  no  vocation  ;  they  feed 
liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employment  (for  to  work,  I  say,  they 
may  not  abide),  and  company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become 
full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  crudities;  their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy, 
&c.  care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some  diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  ^fami- 
liarly on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear  and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body? 
what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  ?  when  the  children  of  •  Israel  murmured 
against  Pharaoh  in  Egyi>t,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,and 
lot  them  get  straw  theinsulves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of  bricks;  for 
the  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  i^»,  "they  are  idle." 
Wlicn  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  ];)ersons  in  all  places  where 
you  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fear,  suspi- 
cious, t  the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busy  their 
minds  :  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  foratime,  audsootheup  themselves  with  phantastickl  and  pleasant  humoursy 
but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I  say  discon- 
tent, suspicious,  ^  fearful,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves  ;  so 
long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them,  Otio  qui  nesctt  uli,  plus 
Juibct  iiegotii  quain  qui  negotium  in  negotio,  as  that  'Agellius  could  observe : 
lie  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  grief, 
nguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business, 
Otlosus  animus  nescit  quid  volet :  An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not 
when  he  Ls  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  ho  would  go,  Qnum  illuc 
ventum  ca^  iUinc  lubet,  he  is  tired  out  with  everything,  displeased  with  all, 
weary  of  his  life  :  Nee  hens  domi,  nee  niilitice  neither  at  home  nor  abroad^ 
€7-rat,  et  premier  vitam  vlvUur,  he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word, 
Wliat  the  mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find  any 
whei-e  nioi-e  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in  the 
t  Comical  Puet^  which  for  their  elegancy  I  will  in  part  insert. 

*NoTaitun  snllani  raie  arbltror  BlmllcTn  o;^  homlnexn, 
Quando  hie  natiis  est :  El  rd  argumenu  dicam. 
J^des  quando  sunt  ad  amussim  expolltxc, 
l*uisque  laudac  fabrum,  atQue  exetnpluni,  expetit,  &o. 
At  ubi  iUu  migrat  nequani  homo  IndiUgensquc,  &c. 
Tempestaa  venlt,  confringit  tegulu,  imbricesque, 
Pntrifacit  aer  operam  fabri,  &.c. 
Dicam  at  homines  similes  esse  scdinm  arbltremtnt, 
Fabrl  parentes  fondamentum  substrunnt  liberurmn, 
EzpoUunt,  doccnt  literas,  nee  parcunt  sumptui, 
Ego  aatem  sub  fabrorum  potestate  frugi  fui, 
Postqaam  autem  migravi  in  ingenium  meum, 
Perdidl  operam  fiibrorom  illico,  oppldd, 
Venit  ignavio,  ea  mlhi  tempestas  fult, 
Advcntuque  suo  grandlnem  ct  imbrem  attallti 
Ilia  milii  virtutem  deturbavit,  ^c." 

**  A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  buHt,  in 
good'  repair  of  solid  stuff ;  but  a  bad  tenant  let«  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of 
reparation,  fall  to  decay,  ^c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
bring  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education;  but  when  we 
are  left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  a  tempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  of 
our  minds,  et  nihUi  sumus,  on  a  sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come 
to  nought." 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  ia^nimia  soliiudo,  too  much  solitariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
physicians^  cause  and  symptom  both ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause  it  is 

'  Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now  their  head,  heart,  &c.  *  Exod.  r.  f  (For  they  cannot  weO 

tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they  would  have  themselrcs)  mj  heart,  my  hoadj  my  husband,  my  son,  &e. 
^Pror.  xviii.    Pigrnm  dejicit  t]mor.    Heautontimorumenoa.    *Lib.  19.  a  10.        (Plaatna.  ProL  XoittL 
*  i'iso,  MoQt^tua,  MercuriiUis,  &c 
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eitber  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntarily.  Enforced  Bolitarineas  is  commonly 
seen  in  students,  monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order  and  course  of 
life  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselTOS 
to  a  private  cell :  Olio  superatUioso  sechm,  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  wiJl  term, 
it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order), 
keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad.  Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert 
place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our  country  gentlemen  do  in 
solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without  companions,  or  live  beyond 
their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with 
their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  con- 
trary disposition :  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time 
with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves 
to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon 
this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of 
some  infirmity,  disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they 
cannot  apply  themselves  to  others*  company.  Nullum  solum  infeLid  grtUius 
solUudhie,  tAi  nuUua  sit  qui  miseritvm  exprobret ;  this  enforced  solitariness 
takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect  soonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time 
jovially,  perad venture  in  all  honest  recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great 
family  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desert  country 
cottage  &r  off,  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred  fVom  their  ordinary 
associates ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious^  and  a  sudden  - 
cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently 
brings  on  like  a  syren,  a  shoeing-hom,  or  some  sphinx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf, 
^a  primary  cause,  Piso  calls  it;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are 
melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk 
alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side,  to 
meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject,  which  shall  aflect  them 
most;  amabHis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissimus  error:  a  most  incomparable 
delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in  the  air,  t-o  go  smiling  to 
themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  suppose  and  strongly 
imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done:  Blandcs  quidem  ab 
initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things,  some- 
times, "  ■  present,  p^jt,  or  to  come,"  as  ilhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even 
whole  years  alone  in  such  contemplations,  and  fantastical  meditations,  which 
are  like  unto  dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly 
interrupt,  so  pleasant  their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  ordinary 
tasks  and  necessary  business,  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost 
to  any  study  or  employment,  these  fantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so 
covertly,  so  feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate, 
possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their 
more  necessary  business,  stave  offer  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about  a 
heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night,  they  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth  of 
anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  willingly 
refrain,  or  easily  leave  oS,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so  many 
clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon 
a  sadden,  by  some  bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain 
meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of 
nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Pear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subrusttcus 

1 A  qnlimi  malom,  relnt  h  prlmtria  esua,  occaalonem  nactom  est.  ■  Jaennda  ranun  pnasentionw 

Pneterj:anun,  et  fatnrara]^  medltatio. 
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piuihr,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life  surprise  tbem  in  a  moment,  and 
tbey  can  think  of  nothing  else,  continually  suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes 
open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melancholy  seizetb  on  them,  and  terrifies  their 
souls,  representing  some  dismal  object  to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means^ 
no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  can  avoid,  liceret  lateri  letJudia  aruruio  (the  arrow 
of  death  still  remains  in  the  side),  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it, "  they  cannot  resist.  I 
maynotdenybutthatthereissomeprofitab1emeditation,contemplation,andkind 
of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which  the  fathers  so  highly  commended,  ®  Hierom, 
Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in  whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella, 
and  others,  so  much  magnify  in  their  books ;  a  paradise^  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it 
be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul :  as  many  of  those  old 
monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations,  as  Sicnulus  a  courtier  in  Adrian's  time, 
Dioclesian  tho  emperor,  retired  themselves,  &c.,  in  that  sense,  VcUia  solus  scit 
vivercy  Yatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Komans  were  wont  to  say,  when  they  com- 
mended a  country  life.  Or  to  the  bettering  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus, 
Gleanthus,  and  those  excellent  philosophers  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  them- 
selves from  tbe  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny's  villa  Laurentana,  TuUy's  Tus- 
culan,  Jovius'  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiis  et  DcOf  serve  God,  and 
follow  their  studies.  Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  ze:Uous  innovators  were  not 
so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  ot  abbeys  and  religious  houses,  pro- 
miscuously to  fling  down  all ;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our 
forefathers'  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses ;  some  monasteries  and  colle- 
giate cells  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed, 
here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all 
sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and 
tumults  of  tho  world,  that  were  not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry;  or  otherwise 
willing  to  be  troubled  with  common  afifairs,and  know  not  well  whei*e  to  bestow 
themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  better  com- 
pany sake,  to  follow  their  studies;  (I  say),  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and  sciences^ 
common  good,  and  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done,  freely  and 
truly  to  serve  God.    For  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as  the  poet 
made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  JEsop,  that  objected  idleness  to  him ;  he 
was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  ^Tully,  iVuii- 
qtiam  mintis  solus,  guam  cum  solus;  nunquam  minus  otiosus,  qudm  quum 
esset  otiosus;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy, 
than  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue 
€le  Avwre,  in  that  prodigious  commendation-of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation 
coming  into  Socrates'  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  eodeni  vestigio 
cogitabundus,  from  morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  y^t  finished 
his  meditation,  perstahat  cogitansy  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  tho  soldiei's 
(for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set 
purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he  persevered  immoveable  ad  exortum  solisy 
till  the  sun  rose  in  the  momiug,  and  then  saluting  the  sun,  went  his  ways.  In 
what  humour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be 
nfFccted,  but  this  would  be  pernicious  to  another  man ;  what  intricate  business 
might  so  really  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess;  but  this  is  otiosum  olium, 
it  is  far  otherwise  with  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  Omnia  nobis  mala 
solitudo  persuadet ;  this  solitude  undoeth  us,  pugwit  cum  vita  sociali;  'tis  a 
destructive  solitariness.     These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is^  Homo 

"  Fadlls  dcseensns  Areml :   Sed  rerocnre  f^radnm,  snpemsqiie  eTadere  ad  auras,  Hlc  labor,  hoe  opna  csL 
Vlrer.  •Hieronimuii  ep.  72.  dixit  oppida  et  urbes  videri  sibi  tetros  carcerca,  solitudincm  ParadUum : 

H>\  im  scorpl<m)bu8  infecttim,  sacco  amlctua,  bum!   Cubans.  aqi'«  et  hcrbii  vlccitana,  KomaiiU  pnaruUt 
d«litii<»  •Otttc.  a. 
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9olu8  atU  DeuBy  cnU  Dwmcn :  a  man  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens 
^U8  out  langueacU,  a/ut  tumeacit;  and  *  Vce  soli  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him 
that  is  BO  alone.  These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and  of 
sociable  creatures  become  beasts,  monsters^  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  Misar^ 
ihropi ;  they  do  even  loathe  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so 
many  Timons,  Nebuchadnezzars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing 
humours,  and  through  their  own  default  So  that  which  Mercurialis,  conaU,  1 1* 
sometimes  expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^Nalura  de  te  videtur  conqueri 
posse,  &e.  **  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  tliat  whereas  she  gave  thee 
a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  Crod  hath  given  thee  so 
divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast . 
not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over  * 
thrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness^  solita- 
riness, and  many  other  ways,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  God  and  nature,  an  enemy 
to  thyself  and  to  the  world.**  Perdiiio  tua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully, 
cast  away  thyself,  "thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery, 
oj  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitation^  but  giving  way  unto  tliem." 

SuBSEcr.  Vll. — Sleeping  and  Waking,  Cauaea. 

What  I  ha^e  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing 
belter  tlian  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  than  it)  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  un- 
eeasonably  used*  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep 
overmuch ;  Somnua  supra  modvnn  prodest,  as  an  only  antidote,  and  nothing 
offendB  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner^  than  waking,  yet  in  some 
cases  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  cold, 
and  sluggish  melancholy  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters, 
sighing  most  part,  &c.  '  It  duUs  the  spirits,  if  overmuch,  and  senses ;  fills  the 
head  fall  of  gross  humours ;  causeth  distillations,  rheums,  great  store  of  excre- 
ments in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  'Euchsius  speaks  of  them,  that 
sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the  day-time^  upon  a  full 
stomach,  the  body  ill-composed  to  reat^  or  after  liard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful 
dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness;  such  sleep 
prepares  the  body,  as  *one  observes,  **  to  many  perilous  diseases."  But,  as  I 
have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a  symptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  "  It 
causeth  dryness  of  the  brain«  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean, 
hard,  and  ugly  to  behold,"  as  "Lemnius  hath  it.  **  The  temperature  of  the 
brain  is  corrupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust^  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the 
head,  choler  increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed :"  and,  as  may  be  added 
out  of  Galen  3.  de  sanitate  Puendd,  Avicenna  3.  1.  "  "It  overthrows  the 
natural  heat,  it  causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction,"  and  what  not  1  Not  with- 
out good  cause  therefore  Grato  coTisil  2l,lib,  2 ;  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2,  de  Ddir, 
tt  Mania,  Jacchinus,  Arculanus  on  Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon 
up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal  cause. 

•  Ecd.  4.  «Natur»  de  to  videttxr  conquer!  posse,  qaod  cum  ab  ca  tomperatlaslmuin  ooipna  »dQ>tu» 

^  tarn  pracclannn  k  Deo  ae  utile  doniini,  non  conteinpateti  mode,  Terum  corruplati,  ■edaatl,  proUidiaU, 
cptiinam  temperatitram  otio,  crapaU,  et  allls  Tito  erroribiia»  &c.  '  Path.  lib.  cap.  17.  I  crnel.  corpus 
infrigidat,  orones  seomu,  mentlsque  vires  torporo  dcbiUtat  •  Ub.  2.  sect.  2.  cap.  4.  Magnam  excremea- 
tsnim  Tim  ccrebro  et  aliit  partibus  conservat.  'Jo.  liaUios  lib.  do  rebus  6  non  naturalibus.  Fneparat 
corptu  talis  somnus  ad  multaa  perienlosas  cgrltudines.  "Instit.  ad  vitain  optimam  cap.  26.  oerebro 

•iccitatem  adfert,  phrenesin  et  ddlriuixi,  corpus  arldum  facit,  sqoalidum,  strigosum,  huraores  f^rlt,  tcmpc- 
ramentnm  cerebri  comiinplt,  madom  Indudt :  oxsdccat  corpus,  bUem  accendit,  profandos  reddlt  oculo?, 
CAlorem  sQget.  ^Nataralom  calorem  dlssipat,  Isesft  concoctione  cruditatca  facit.  Attenuaatjuvciun.i 
v^cy^  corpoTADOctes. 
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MEMR  III. 

80DSBCT.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  oftlys  Mind,  how  tiiay  cauae 

MeUjbncholy. 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  '^Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding 
which  spake  best).  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other : 
80  I  may  say  of  these  causes ;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest, 
every  one  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  alL 
A  most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  ^fatmen  perturbcUionum 
(Piccolomineus  calls  it)  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which 
causeth  such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  oar  microcosm,  and  many- 
times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it.  For  as  the  body  works 
npon  the  mind  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  sending  gross  fumes  into 
the  braiui  and  so,^  conseqtiens  disturbing  the  soul,  and  aU  the  faculties  of  it. 


«« 


Corpus  onustiTni, 


Hettemii  YitUs  Animttm  quoqae  pnegnrit  ima." 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease :  so  on  the 
other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  hi» 
passions  and  perturbations  miraculous  alterations, as  melancholy,  despair,  cruel 
diseases,  and  sometimes  death  ifjselfl     Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true  which 
Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ah  anvna procedere ;  all  the 
•mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul :  and  Democritus  in  **Plutarch 
urgeth,  Damnatum  iri  anitnam  a  ctyrporey  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  bring 
an  action  against  the  soid,  surely  the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by 
her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such  inconveniences,  having  authority  over 
the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a  smith  does  his  hammer  (saith 
'Cyprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the  mind.      Even  so  do 
**Philostratus,  non  coinquinatv/r  corpus,  nisi  consensu  animas  ;  the  body  is  not 
corrupted,  but  by  the  souL  Lodovicua  Yives  will  have  such  turbulent  commo- 
tions proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion.*    All  philosophers  impute  the 
miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by  com* 
mand  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.     The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion 
(as  '^Lipsius  and  'Piccolomineus  record), that  a  wise  man  should  be  ivaBhi,  with- 
out all  manner  of  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  ^'Seneca  reports  of 
Cato,  the  'Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  ^lo.  Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from 
passion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will  only 
look  back.     '  Lactautius  2  instil,  will  exclude  "  fear  from  a  wise  man :"  others 
except  all,  some  the  greatest  passions.  But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set 
down  in  Thesi,  give  precepts  to  the  contrary ;  we  find  that  of  "Lemnius  true 
by  common  experience ;  "  No  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations: 
or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a  block.**     They  are  bom  and  bred 
with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance.  A  parentibus  habemus 
malum  hunc.  ossein,  saitli  "Pelezius,  iVcwci^ur  una  nobiscumf  aliturque,  *tis  pro- 
pagated from  Adam,  Cain  was  melancholy,  fas  Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not? 
Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I  cannot  deny),  may  mitigate 
and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some  times,  but  most  part  tliey 
domineer,  and  are  so  violent,  **that  as  a  torrent  (torrens  vdut  aggers  rupto)  bears 
down  all  before,  and  o  verHows  his  banks,  s^n^i^o^/ro^^s^ni^  fioto,  (lays  waste  the 

fVIta  Alcxan.  ■  Ctiu\.  1.  c.  U.  •  Ilor.  •*  The  body  oppressed  by  yesterday's  rices  weighs  down 

the  spirit  also."         ■Pevturbntioncs  clavl  sttnt,  qnibus  corporl  animus  sea  patibalo  afflgitur.    Jamb,  de 
iiiht.  >>  Lib.  de  sanitat.  tuend.  *  Trolof;.  de  virtuto  Christ! ;  ijuu!  utttur  corpore,  at  faber  malico. 

*  Vita  ApollonU  Ub.  I.  *  Lib.  da  anhti.  ab  inconalderantla,  et  Ignorantia  omnes  anlmi  ni«tos.        <  I  >i> 

riiyslol.  Stole.        sGrad.  1.  c.  32.       ^  Kpi.nt.  104.        i.'Kliaiius.      ^ Lib.  1 .  cap.  6.  si  qnis  cnae perensscri: 
e<is,  tiintum  rvsplrlunt.  *  Terror  In  snpicntc  csso  non  debet.         ■"  f)c  occult,  nat.  mlr.  1. 1.  c.  16.  JScino 

inoitulium  qui  nlTcctiba^  non  duciitur  :  qui  non  movctur,  ant  sa^nm.  nnt  dcos  est.  ■  InstlL  1.  2.  de 

liuuuuiorttua  affect,  morborumque  curat.       t£Dlst  106.       vGranatensis. 
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^elds,  prostrates  tLe  crops),  they  overwhelm  reason  Judgment,  and  pervert  the 
temperature  of  the  body ;  I 'ertur  ^  equia  auriga,  nee  audU  ctnrus  haJberuu.  Now 
8uch  a  man  (saith  ^Austin)  'Hhat  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye,  is  no  better 
than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head."  It  is  doubted  by  some,  Gravioreans  morbi 
a  periurbcUionibus,  an  ab  humoribus,  whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause 
the  more  grievous  maladies.  But  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat.  xxvL 
41,  most  true,  *'The  spirit  is  willing,  the  flesh  is  weak,"  we  cannot  resist; 
and  this  of 'Philo  Judseus, ''  Perturbations  often  oflend  the  body,  and  are  most 
frequent  causes  of  melancholy,  turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health." 
Vives  compares  them  to  '**  Winds  upon  the  sea,  some  only  move  as  those 
great  gales,  but  others  turbulent  quite  overturn  the  ship."  Those  which  are 
light,  easy,  and  more  seldom,  to  our  thinking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are 
therefore  contemned  of  us  :  yet  if  they  be  reiterated,  "*as  the  rain  (saith 
Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  penetrate  the  mind :"  "and 
(as  one  observes)  '*  produce  a  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having 
gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases." 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect, 'Agrippa  hath  handled  at  large, 
OccuU.  PhUos.  L  11.  c,  63.  Cardan,  I,  14^  svbtiL  Lemnius,  L  \,c.  12,  deooculL 
mU.  mvr,  etlib.  1.  cap.  l6.  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  1,  aH.  25.  T.  Bright, 
cap,  12.  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise.  Wright  the  Jesuit  in  his  book  of  the 
Passions  of  the  Mind,  <fea  Thus  in  brief,  to  our  imagination  cometh  by  the 
outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost 
part  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  amplifying  presently  communi- 
cates to  the  heart,  tha  seat  of  all  affections.  The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock 
from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret  channels,  and  signify  what  good 
or  bad  object  was  presented; 'which  immediately  bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or 
avoid  it ;  and  withal,  draweth  with  it  other  humours  to  help  it :  so  in  pleasure, 
concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood ;  in  ire, 
choler.  If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends 
great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and 
greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  tem- 
perature itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ;  so 
that  the  first  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is'^a 
ima^ncUio,  which  misinforming  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures, 
alteration,  and  confusion  of  spirits  and  humours.  By  means  of  which,  so  dis- 
turbed, concoction  is  hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated; 
as* Dr.  Navarrawell  declared,  being  consulted  by  Montanus  about  a  melancholy 
Jew.  The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick  spirits  engendereil  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  partscannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spirits  drawn 
from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and  motion ;  so  we  look  upon 
a  thing,  and  see  it  not ;  hear,  and  observe  not;  which  otherwise  would  much 
affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with^Arnoldus,  Maad' 
ma  vis  eat  phantaaiae,  et  huic  uniferhy  non  aiUem  corporis  intemperieif  omnia 
melancJioliaB  ccmaa  eat  CLacribenda :  '*  Great  is  the  force  of  imagination,  and 
much  more  ought  Ihe  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 

9VlTg.  4 De  dvlt.  Del,  1. 14.  e.  9.  qnalli  In  oenVs  homlnnin  qui  InTersIs  pedlbna  ambnlat,  tft]!a»  In 

ocali»  npientmn,  eui  p;i88lone8  domlnantur.  'Lib.  do  Decal.  paasionea  inaximb  corpus  offendunt 

et  animam,  ct  frequentiaaimae  cansae  melanchollse,  dimoventes  ab  Ingenio  et  aanitato  pristina.  1.  8.  do 
anima.  '  Frskna  et  ttimuli  animi,  veltit  in  marl  qnsdam  aur»  leves,  quaedam  plaeid^e,  qiisdam  turba- 

lentc :  tic  In  corpore  qiuBdam  affectiones  excitant  tantnm,  quaedam  ita  movent  nt  de  statu  Judicii  depellant. 
iUt  gntta  lapidem,  sic  paolatim  h»  penetrant  anlmum.  ■  Usu  valentes  rectb  morbl  animl  vocantor. 

a  ImasinatSo  moTet  corpus ,  ad  enjus  motum  ezcltantnr  hnmores,  et  spirltus  ritales,  quibus  alteratar. 
7  Codes.  xiiL  2&  **  Tbe  heart  alters  the  oountenance  to  good  or  otII,  and  distraction  of  the  mind  causetli 
di^emperatare  of  the  body."  ■  Splrltns  et  sanguis  k  liesa  imaglnatlone  contamlnantur,  humores  onim 
matati  actiones  anirol  immutant,  Plio.  •Moutanl,  consil.  22.  Ue  vero  qnomodo  eausent  melanchoUara, 
dsram ;  et  qnod  cencoctionem  impediant,  et  membra  princlpalla  debilitent.  ^  BrcTiar.  1.  1.  cap.  1& 
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the  distemperature  of  the  body."  Of  which  imaginatioiii  because  il  hath  so 
great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief  digression,  and  speak  of  the  force 
of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteration.  Which  manner  of  digression  howso- 
ever some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  I  am  of  *  Beroaldus's  opi- 
niouy  "  Such  digressions  do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a  weary  reader,  they 
are  like  sauce  to  a  bad  stomach,  and  I  do  therefore  most  wilUngly  use  ^em.** 

SuBSECT.  IL — Of  the  force  of  Imagination. 

What  imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  soul.  I  will  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  efifects  and  power 
of  it ;  which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  melancholy 
persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them 
by  continual  and'strong  meditation,  until  at  length  it  produceth  in  some 
parties  real  efifects,  causeth  this  and  many  other  maUtdics.  And  although  this 
fantasy  of  ours  be  a  subordinate  facidty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it, 
yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures,  defect  of  organs, 
which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered, 
and  hurt  This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which  by  reason  of  humours  and 
concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  £intasy,  imagine  many  times  absurd  and 
prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with  incubus,  or  witch-ridden 
(as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  suppose  an  old  woman  rides,  and 
sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost  stifled  for  want  of  breath ;  w^hen 
there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours,  which  trouble  the  fan- 
tasy. This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and 
do  strange  feats:  'these  vapours  move  the  fantasy,  the  fantasy  the  appetite, 
which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.  Fracast.  L  ^,  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of 
imagination  such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance  :  as  that  priest  whom 
*Celsus  speaks  of,  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list, 
and  lie  like  a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself^  that 
he  could  do  as  much,  and  that  when  he  list.  Many  times  such  men  when  they 
come  to  themselves,  tell  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they 
have  seen;  as  that  St.  Owen,  in  Matthew  Paris^  that  went  into  SU  Patrick's 
purgatory,  and  the  monk  of  Evesham  in  the  same  aiithor.  Those  common 
apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory,  Saint  Bridget's  revelations,  Wier.  L3.  tie 
lamiis,  c.  11.  Ceesar  Vanninus,  in  his  Dialogues,  &a  leduoeth  (as  I  have 
formerly  said),  with  all  those  tales  of  witches'  pnogresses,  dancing,  riding, 
transformations,  operations,  &c«  to  the  force  of 'imagination,  and  the  'devils 
illusions.  The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as  are  awake  :  how 
many  chimeras,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  castles  in  the  air  do  they  build 
onto  themselves)  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians.  Some 
ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  am- 
bition, covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood  before  that  which  is  right  and 
good,  deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions.  ^B^nardus 
Penottus  will  have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  this  fountain;  as  he 
£Edsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth;  and  as  he  conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  b^ 

*  Solent  bnjniinodl  eirresslones  farorftblllter  oblectare,  et  lectorem  lassmn  JnenodA  refbrere,  st<nnaehinn<nid 
naaseoatem,  quodiun  quasi  condlmento  rcficcre,  ct  ego  Ubentcr  cxcurro.  •  Ab  Imaglnatione  orlimtur 

aflectiones,  qiiibus  anima  componltur,  atit  turbata  detiirbatur,  Jo.  Sarisbnr.  Matolog.  lib.  4.  c.  10.  *  bcaU^. 
exercit.  •  Qui  quoties  rolebat,  mortno  Bimllls  Jacebat  auferens  so  h  acnsibiu,  et  qunm  pnnKeretnr  doloren 
nontensit.  'Idem  Nymannus  orat.de  Ima^lnat.         «  Verbis  et  nnctionibua  ae  conaecrant  dKtnonl 

pesalma}  mtilleraa,  qnl  lis  ad  opus  suum  ntltur,  et  carum  pbantaalam  regit,  ducltqne  ad  loca  ab  ipsia  desi- 
derata, corpora  vero  eamm  atno  sensu  permanent,  qoas  umbra  cooperit  diabolus,  ut  nulli  Hint  eonsplcua.  et 
poit,  nmbri  snblatA,  proprlls  corporlbus  eas  restitutt.  1. 8.  c  11.  Wiar.        ^  Denario  medico. 
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and  it  shall  be,  contra  gcnlea,  he  will  bare  it  so.  But  most  especially  in  passions 
and  affections,  it  shows  strange  and  evident  effects:  what  will  not  a  fearful 
man  conceive  in  the  dark?  What  strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches, 
goblins?  Lavater  imputes  the  great<est  cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  appac 
ritionSy  to  fear,  which  above  all  other  passions  begets  ihe  strongest  imagination 
(saith  'Wierus),  and  so  likewise,  love,  sorrow,  J07,  (&c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as 
she  that  saw  her  son  come  fi*om  the  battle  at  Oannse,  &c  Jacob  the  patriarch, 
by  force  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled  rods  before  his 
sheep.  Fersina  that  Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of 
Perseus  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a  blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fair 
white  child.  In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-favoured  fellow  in  Greece, 
because  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children, 
Elefjantissiniae  ima'jincs  in  thalamo  coUocavit^  dhc,  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he 
could  buy  for  money  in  his  chamber,  "  That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  them, 
might  conceive  and  bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  believe  Bale^  one  of 
Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's  concubines  by  seeing  of  "^  a  bear  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  monster.  "  If  a  woman  (saith  '  Lcmnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception 
think  of  another  man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him."  Great- 
bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as 
moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  in  their  children  by 
force  of  a  depraved  fantasy  in  them :  Ipsam  speciem  qucMn  animo  effigiat, 
fcEtui  inducU  :  She  imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  "  conceives 
unto  herself.  And  therefore  Lodovicus  Vives,  lib.  2.  de  Christ.  foBm.  gives  a 
si)ecial  caution  to  great-bellied  women,  ""That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd 
conceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard 
or  seen,  or  filthy  spectacles."  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush, 
tremble,  sweat,  at  such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination. 
Avicenna  speaks  of  one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  paby  when  he  list ;  and 
some  can  imitate  the  tunes  of  hi  ids  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned: Dagebertus'  and  Saint  Francis*  scars  and  wounds,  like  those  of 
Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  ^Agrippa  supposethto  have  happened 
by  force  of  imagination :  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women, 
and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagina- 
tion; or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.  ''Wierus  ascribes  all  those 
famous  transformations  to  imagination ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they  seem  to  see 
the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  their  water,  ^that  melancholy  men  and  sick  men 
conceive  so  many  fantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls;  that 
they  ar^  heavy,  light>  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and  dead  (as 
shsdl  bt9  ahowed  more  at  largo,  in  our  *  sections  of  sjrmptoms),  can  be  imputed 
to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination.  It  works 
not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in 
such  as  are  sound:  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  'alters  their  temper- 
ature in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension,  as 
* Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases:  in  both  kinds  it  will  produce  real 
effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy  or  sick  of  some 
fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind,  that  they 

iS«let  tlmor, tme  omntbus  afllKtIbtifl, fortes  tantgln&tlonos  glgnerc,  pott,  amor,  &e.  1. 3.  e.  8.  ^  Ex  rlso 
VM^  talem  pepcrit.  i  Lib.  1.  cap.  A.  de  occulL  nat.  mir.  si  inter  araplezua  et  saarla  cogltet  de  ano,  anft 
^io  ebaente,  ejus  effigies  «olet  in  foetn  elucere.  ■"  Qnid  non  foetni  edbue  matri  onito,  subiU  q)lrltaii]a 

TibnHone  per  nervoe,  quibns  matrix  cerebro  conjancta  est,  Imprimit  impregnate  Imaginatio  7  ut  si  im*r 
fffnetnr  nudum  granatuin,  illius  notoa  aecnm  proferet  fcctus :  Si  leporem,  Infans  editur  snpremo  labell 
mftdo,  et  dissecto :  Vehemens  cogitatio  movet  remm  species.    Wier.  lib.  8.  cap.  9.  •  Me  dam  ntenm 

c«»1ent,  admlttant  abrardaa  oogitutiones,  scd  et  tIso,  audita<iae  foeda  et  horrenda  devitent.  •  Occult. 

Pbilos.  lib.  1.  cap.  64.        p  Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.        4  Agrlppa,  lib.  1.  cap.  G4.        •  Sect.  3.  memb.  I. 
stttbseet.  3.  'Mfaneos  malefic,  fol.  77.  corpus  mutari  potest  in  divcrsas  regritudlnes,  ex  forti  apprcbeo* 

vooA.   *  Fr.  Vales.  \.  6.  cont.  6.  nonnunqnam  etiam  morbl  dlutunl  eonsequuatur,  qoaadoqao  curautor. 
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'Will  have  the  same  disease.    Or  if  by  some  soothsayer,  wiseman,  fortune-tellery  | 

or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  Lave  sach  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously 
apprehend  it^  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it  A  thing  familiar  iu  China 
(saith  Kiccius  the  Jesuit),  " '  If  it  be  told  tbem  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a 
day,  when  that  day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly 
afflicted,  that  sometimes  they  die  upon  it*'  Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ig- 
norant practitioners  of  physic,  cap.  8.  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose, 
what  fancy  is  able  to  do.  The  one  of  a  parson's  wife  in  Northamptonshire, 
An,  1607,  that  coming  to  a  physician,  and  told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled 
with  the  sciatica,  as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she  was  free  from),  the  same 
night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous  fit  of  a  sciatica : 
and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled 
with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  ]jhysiciaa 
did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  fantasy.  I 
have  heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought 
to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead  An- 
other was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit  One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood 
falls  down  in  a  swoon.  Another  (saith  "  Cardan  out  of  Aristotle),  fell  down 
dead  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a  man 
hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  *  Lodovicus  Vives),  came  by  chance  over  a 
dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a  brook  in  the  dark,  without  harm, 
the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  ho  was  in,  fell  down  dead.  Many  will 
not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when 
they  hear  of  them ;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as  'Peter 
Byarus  illustrates  it,  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.  Many 
(saith  Agrippa),  ■"strong-hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights, 
dazzle,  and  are  sick,  if  they  look  but  down  from  a  high  place,  and  what 
moves  them  but  conceit?"  As  some  are  so  molested  by  fantasy;  so  somu 
again,  by  fancy  alone,  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.  We  sco 
commonly  the  tooth-ache,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and 
many  such  maladies,  cured  b}*^  spells,  words,  characters,  and  charms,  and  many 
green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  UngiLentv/m  Armarium^  magnetically 
cured,  which  CroUius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book  of  late  hath  defended,  Libavius 
in  a  just  tract  as  stiffly  contradicts,  and  most  men  controvert.  All  the  world 
knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  charms  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit  and 
opinion  done,  as  'Pomponatfus  holds,  ''which  forceth  a  motion  of  the 
humours,  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from 
the  parts  affected."  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  effects,  superstitious 
cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizards.  "  As  by  wicked 
incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  *Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  <S?c.),  we 
£nd  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means  many  are  relieved."  An  empiric 
oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a  rational 
physician.  Kymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence 
in  him,  **  which  Avicenna  "  prefers  before  art,  prece])ts,  and  all  remedies  what- 
soever." 'Tis  opinion  alone  (saith  ** Cardan),  that  makes  or  mars  physicians^ 
and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust    So 

^Expedlt.  in  Sinas,  1. 1.  c.  9.  tantnm  porro  mnltl  praBdlctorlbos  hisee  Mbnnnt  at  Ipse  mehw  fidera  fuAaX : 
nm  si  pn«(Uctuin  lis  fticrit  tali  die  eos  luorbo  corripicndos,  ii,  ubi  dies  advenerlt,  in  raorbum  Inciduni,  et  tI 
inet(is  afflicti,  cum  a>gritudlne,  aliquando  etiain  cam  mortc  colluctantar.  ■  Sabtll.  18.  *  iXb.  S.  da  anlma, 
cap.  de  mel.  f  Lib.  do  Peste.  ■  Lib.  1.  cap.  63.  £x  alto  desplcientes  aliqui  pr«  timore  contremlacant» 
caiigant,  biflnnantur;  sic  sinf;u1tas,  febres,  roorbi  comitiales  quandoqne  seqauutur,  aoandoqae  reoedont. 
•Lib.  de  Incantatione.  Imaginatio  sabitam  bumoram  et  spirltaum  motum  Infisrt,  nnde  vario  affeetn rapi- 
tur  sanfiniiSf  ac  unli  morbiflcas  causas  partibus  affcctis  eriplt  *  Lib.  S.  c  Id.  da  priestig.  Ut  impLa 

«redaUtat«  quls  l«ditur,  sic  et  levari  eundem  credlblle  est,  usnqne  ohservatam.  ^  JEffi4  pcrsaaaio  «t 

xldncla,  oinnl  art!  et  conslllo  et  medlcina  pncfurcnda.    Aviceo.     *  Plurcs  sanat  in  qttem  pinna  conAdaak 
llb»  de  aapientla. 
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diversely  doth  this  fantasy  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  com- 
mand our  bodies,  which  as  another  '"Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  take  all 
shapes;  and  is  of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others, 
as  well  as  oniselves."  How  can  otherwise  hlear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  tho 
like  affection  in  another  1  Why  doth  one  man's  yawning  'make  another 
yawn  ]  One  man's  pissing  provoke  a  second  many  times  to  do  the  liko  ?  Why 
doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files  1  Why  doth  a 
carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the 
murder  hath  been  done  1  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate  and 
bewitch  children  :  but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola, 
Csesar  Yanninus,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  ima- 
gination of  the  one  party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  moro, 
they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies  and  several  infirmities, 
bj  this  means,  as  Avicenna  de  anim,  l.  4.  sect,  4.  supposeth  in  parties  remote, 
hut  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which 
opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  approve  ot\  So  that  I  may 
certainly  conclude  this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  Iiominis,  and 
the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  fantasy 
camiot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  often  overturned.  Bead  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  L  3.  de  Lamiis, 
c  8,  9,  10.  Franciscusy  Yalesius  med.  controv.  L  5,  cont,  6.  Marcellus  Dona- 
tus,  IL  2.  c  1.  de  hist,  med,  mirahiL  Levintis  Lemnius,  de  occult,  not,  mir,  L  1. 
c  12.  Cardan,  L  18.  de  rerum  var.  Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult,  philos.  cap.  G4, 
65.  Camerarius,  1  cent.  cap.  54.  Iiorarum  subcis.  Nymannus,  morat  de 
Imag,  Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  instar  omnium,  Fienus,  a  £imous  physician 
of  Antwerp  that  wrote  three  books  de  virilms  imaginationia.  I  have  thus  far 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  mediitm  deferens  of  passions,  by 
'«''bose  means  they  work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects  :  anu  as 
the  fantasy  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed^ 
GO  do  perturbations  move^  more  or  less,  and  take  deeper  impression. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Division  of  Perturbations, 

Pertuebations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  fantasy,  though  they 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense 
ihan  reason,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are 
commonly  'reduced  into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscibla  The 
Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  in  the  in- 
vading. Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred, 
<  Vives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  then  we  absolutely  ]oy 
and  love;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hope  for  it.  If  evil,  we  abso- 
lately  hate  it;  if  present^  it  is  sorrow;  if  to  come,  fear.  These  four  passions 
^  Bernard  compares ''  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are  earned  in 
this  world.'*  All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  those  four,  or  six,  as 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  soitow,  fear ;  the  rest,  as  anger,  envy, 
emulation,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  &c.,  are  reducible  unto  the  first;  and  if  they  be  immoderate, 
they  ^consume  the  spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some 
few  discreet  men  there  are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these 
inordinate  affections,  by  religion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts,  of 
meekness,  patience,  and  the  like;  but  most  part  for  want  of  government,  out 
of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense, 

*)Carefflns  Fidntia  1. 13,  e.  18.  de  theotog.  Flatonicd.  Imafflnatlo  est  tanqnatn  Protea*  yel  Charareleon. 
•"^pn*  proprittin  ci  alieniun  nonnunqaam  afflcicn.-*.  •  Cur  oscltantcs  oscitent,  Wierus.  '  T.  W.  JiwiU. 
9  3.  d«  Anima.  b  Scr.  35.  H»  qoacuor  paasiones  snnt  tanquam  rotic  in  cumi,  qnlbua  Tehimur  hoe  mundo. 
*  Uarum  qtiippe  immoilerauooe,  spintua  marcwcuut.    Femel.  1. 1.  Patli.  c.  IS. 
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and  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellions  inclinations,  thafc  they  give  all  en- 
couragement unto  them,  leaving  the  reins,  and  using  all  provocations  to  fur- 
ther them  :  bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  ^  custom,  education,  and 
a  perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  afiec- 
tions  will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-will,  than  out  of 
reason.  Contumax  voluntas,  as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facU  :  this  stub- 
born will  of  ours  perverts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and 
ought  to  be  done,  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Maiicipia  qilUb,  slaves  to  their  se- 
veral lusts  and  ap  petite,  they  precipitate  and  plunge  *  themselves  into  a  laby- 
rinth of  cares  blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition ;  ''"^  They  seek  that 
at  God's  hands  which  they  may  give  unto  themselves,  if  they  could  bat  re- 
frain from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  they  continually  macerate 
their  minds."  But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  grief,  shame, 
revenge,  hatred,  malice,  &c.,  they  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actason  was  with  his 
dogs,  and  °  crucify  their  own  soula 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Sorrow  a  cause  of  MelancholT/, 

Sorrow,  Insanus  dolor!\  In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them  all,  and  in  their  order),  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite  may 
justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow.  An  inseparable  companion,  **  **  The  mother 
and  daughter  of  mclanchol}'',  her  epitome,  symptom,  and  chief  cause  :*'  as 
Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is 
both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptom  shall  be  shown 
in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  all  the  world  acknowledgeth,  Dohr  nonnvllus 
insanice  causa  fait,  et  aliorum  morhorum  insanahUiumi,  saith  Plutarch  to 
ApoUonius;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause 
of  this  mischief,  ^^Lemnius  calls  it.  So  doth  Khasis,  cont,  I,  1.  tract,  Q. 
Guianerius,  IVacL  15,  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as 
**  Felix  Plater  observes,  and  as  in  '  Cebes'  table  may  well  be  coupled  with  it. 
•Chrysostom  in  his  seventeenth  epistle  to  01ym[)ia,  describes  it  to  be  a  cruel 
torture  of  the  soul,  a  most  inexplicable  grief,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body 
and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night, 
profound  darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest^  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating 
woi*se  than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than 
any  tyrant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punishment  is  like  unto  it. 
'Tis  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  ^Prometheus 
heart,  and  ^*  no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart,"  Eccles.  xxv. 
15,  16.  ""Every  perturbation  is  a  misery,  but  grief  a  cruel  torment,"  a 
domineering  passion :  as  in  old  Home,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  infe- 
rior magistracies  ceased ;  when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  **  It 
dries  up  the  bon  es,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  1 7 .  Pro  v.,  "  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale, 
and  lean,  funow-iaccd,  to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks, 

*  MrU  consnetndine  depravatur  ln{?enluin  no  bene  faclat.  Proaper  Calcnns,  1.  de  atr&  bile.  Plura  facinnt 
hominea  d  consuctudine,  quam  ^  ratiune.  A  tcnerls  ossucscere  inultuin  est.  Video  meliora  proboqae,  de- 
tcriora  Reqnor.  Grid.  >  Kemo  la;ditar  nisi  h  scipso.  ■•  Molt!  ae  In  Inqnletadinem  pnedpitaut  ainbitlono 
et  cupiditatlbna  ezcn^cati.  non  IntelUtnnt  so  iUud  a  dlis  pctere,  qnod  aibl  Ipsis  si  rellnt  prratare  poasint,  :  i 
ciuis  et  perturbatlonibuA,  quiboa  assldub  se  macerantf  iniperare  Tellent.  "  Tanto  studio  miscriomm  caosiv, 
et  alimenta  dolomm  quauriinus,  Titamque  socua  feliclsslmam,  triatem  ct  miacrabilein  efRdmna.  Petrmrcl:. 
pnvfat.  de  Rcmcdilis  &c.  "Timor  et  moestltla,  ai  dlu  perscrcrcnt,  causa  et  aoboles  atrl  humoria  annt,  et  in 
clrculum  »c  procreant.  Hip.  Aphoris.  '23.  1.  6.  Idem  Montaltua  cap.  19.  Victoriua  FaventinnB  pract. 
Imag:.  9  Multi  ex  muTore  ct  metu  )iuc  dclapsl  sunt  Lcmn.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  ^  Mult&  cura  et  trlstltli  (kcliint 
accedcre  mcdaocholjiini  (cap.  3.  de  nicutia  alien.)  si  altos  radices  agat,  in  vcram  flxainque  degen««t  mo- 
lancliollani  et  in  dcsperatlonem  dcsinit.  '  llle  luctus,  cjua  verb  aorur  desperado  almul  ponitur.  ■  Anlina- 
nun  crudele  tortncntuni,  dolor  incxplicablUs,  tinea,  non  solum  osaa  sed  corda  pcrtinfrens,  perpetnua  eamifcx, 
▼irea  anlmas  consnmcns,  Jiigis  nox,  rt  tcnebnc  profunda*,  tenipeataa  et  turbo  ct  febrla  noc  app«reiia»  omni 
Igne  ralldiua  inccndcns ;  loncior,  ct  puense  flnem  non  habcna— crucem  clrcumfert  dulor,  facieniqne  omnl 
tyranno  crudellorcm  pra>  k>  tert.  *  Nat.  Cornea  Mythol.  1.  4.  e.  6.  ■  Tully  3.  Toac.  omnia  peiturbatia 
anlacrla  et  camlflclna  eat  dolor. 
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dry  bodies,  and  quite  pex'verts  their  temperatare  that  are  misaffeoted  with  it. 
As  Eleouora^  that  exiled  mournful  duchess  (in  our  ^  English  Ovid),  laments 
to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glocester, 

*■  Sairest  thon  those  eyes  In  whose  sweet  cheerftxl  look 
Dnke  Hnmphiy  onco  sach  Joy  and  pleasure  took. 
Sorrow  hatli  so  despoll'd  mc  of  all  gracer 
Thon  could'st  not  say  this  was  my  £liior's  face. 
Like  m  fool  Gorgon,"  &c. 

"'it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour, 
and  sleep,  thickens  the  blood  (*  Fernelias  L  1.  cap.  18,  dd  morb,  eausis),  con- 
taminates the  spirits."  (*  Piso.)  Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  |)eryerts  the 
good  estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  livea^  cry  out, 
howl  and  roar  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much, 
Psalm  zxxviii.  8,  "  I  have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart." 
And  Psalm  czix.  4  part,  4  v.  "My  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness,"  v.  83, 
**  1  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief,  ''Christ  himself,  Vir  doUmimy  out  of 
nn  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood,  Mark  xiv.  ''His  soul  was  heavy  to  the 
death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his."  Crato  conail.  21,1,2,  gives  instance  in 
one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of "  grief;  and  Montanus  consii,  30,  in  a 
noble  matron,  ^^  that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief*  L  S.  D.  in  Hildcs- 
heim,  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much  troubled  with  melancholy,  and 
for  many  years,  "  'but  afterwards,  by  a  little  occasion  of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his 
former  tits,  and  was  tormented  as  before."  Examples  are  common,  how  it 
caoseth  melancholy,  'desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself;  for  (Eccles. 
xxxviiL  15),  "  Of  h mviness  comes  death  ;  worldly  sorrow  causeth  death." 
2  Cor.  vii,  10,  Psalm  zzxi.  10.  "  My  life  is  wasted  with  heaviness,  and  my 
years  with  mourning."  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dog?  Niobo 
into  a  stone  1  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.  Severus  the 
Emperor  '  died  for  grief;  and  how  ^  many  myriads  besides?  Tanta  iUi  est 
j'eriUu,  tanta  est  insania  luctiis}  Melaucthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  ''''the 
gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extin- 
guisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dulleth  them,  sorrowstrikes  the  heart,  makes 
it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  great  pain ;  and  the  black  blood  drawn  from 
thespleen,  and  difiused  under  the  ribs,  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypo- 
chondziacal  convulsions,  which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow." 

SuBSBca?.  V. — Fear,  a  Cause, 

Cousin- GERMAK  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister, ^t^a  Achates,  and  con- 
tinual companion,  an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mis- 
chief; a  cause  and  symptom  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  '  Virgil  of  the 
Harpies,  I  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

^  TrisHM  hand  nils  monstmin,  nee  ssertor  nil*     I  "  A  sadder  monster,  or  more  crnel  plaime  so  lUl, 
Pestls  et  in  Deam  styf^  sese  extuUt  tmdia."    |    Or  Tcoff  ^anco  of  the  gods,  ne'er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell* 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  god  by  the  Lace- 

'  K.  Draftott  In  his  Her.  cp.         '  Crato  consU.  21 .  Uh.  2.  moeetltla  unirersom  infrlgldat  corpns,  calorem 
innanun  extlngnit,  appetitnm  destmit.         "Cor  reftlgerat  tristltla,  splritus  ezslccat,  Innatomque  calorem 
olmiityVlglliulndncit,  concoctlonem  labeflictat,sanguincmlncraa8at,cxaggeratqnemelancholiuunsaocam 
*  Splritns  et  sanguis  hoc  oontaminatnr.    Plso.  •>  Marc.  vi.  16. 11.  •  Mcerore  maceror,  marcesco  « 

conaenesco  miser,  ossa  atqne  pdHis  snm  miscra  maerltudine.    Plant.  '  Malnm  inceptnm  et  actum 

trlstitla  sola.  •  Ufldesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  melancholia,  mcerore  anlml  postca  accedente,  In  priora  sym; 

tomau  Inddit.  *  VItcs  3.  de  anima,  c.  de  mcerore.  Sabln.  in  Ovid.        s  Ilerodlan.  1.  8.  moBrorema4,ift 

<)aam  morho  consnmptns  est.  ^  Bothwclliui  atrlbilarius  obllt.  Brizarms  Genuensis  hist.  &c.  ^  ^o 

fTeat  Is  the  ftercencM  ai.d  madnesa  of  melancholy.  ^  Mocftltia  cor  qnaal  percnssum  constringitnr,  treroit 
et  laagneseit  aun  acrl  sensn  dolorls.  In  tristitia  cor  fki^iens  nttrahit  ex  Spleue  Icntnm  hnmorcm  melan- 
chollemn,  qnl  effosns  sub  costis  In  slnlstro  latere  )i}'pocbondriacos  flatus  facit,  quod  scpe  accidit  Us  qui 
ttntona  cnra  et  mastitla  coafllctaatur.    Mela&cthon.  >  Lib.  3.  JEjx,  A. 
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dflemonians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  ™  aJQTections,  and  so  was  sorrow 
amongst  the  rest^  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  thej  stood  in  such  awe  of 
them,  as  Austin  cU  CivitcU.  Dei,  lib,  4.  cap,  8.  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear  was 
commonly  **  adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lion's  head ;  and  as 
Macrobius  records  I,  10.  Saturrudium;  "  •in  the  calends  of  January,  Angerona 
had  her  holy  day,  to  whom  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure, 
their  augurs  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that,  being  propitious  to  them, 
she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish,  and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  fol- 
lowing." Many  lamentable  effects  this  fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale, 
tremble,  sweat,  ^  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to  come  over  all  the  body, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  <&c.  It  amazeth  many  men  that  are  to 
speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before  some  great  per- 
sonages, as  Tully  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech ;  and  Deihosthenes,  that  great  orator  ot  Greece,  before  Philippus. 
Itconfounds  voice  andmemory,  as  Lucian  wittingly  bringsin  Jupiter  Tragoedus. 
so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the  rest  of 
the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercury's  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished  with 
fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  ''what  they  do,  and  that 
which  is  worse,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continued  afirights  and 
suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ache, 
sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  free,  'resolute,  secure,  never 
merry,  but  in  continual  pain:  that,  as  Yives  truly  said.  Nulla  est  niiseria 
tnnjor  qudm  vnetus,  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever 
suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  without  reason, 
without  judgment,  "  •  especially  if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,"  as  Plutarch 
hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  manner  of 
diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  *  digression  of  the  force  of 
imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  ■  terrors.  Fear 
makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us,  as 
*  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  fantasy  more  than 
all  other  affections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men, 
as  ^  Lavater  saith,  Quce  metuunt,fingunt;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
feign  unto  themselves;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many 
times  become  melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  suhtil,  lib,  18.  hath  an  example  of 
such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life 
after.  Augustus  Caesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  dUquo  assidenU,  saith 
'  Suetonius,  Nunquam  tenebris  evigtlavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  and 
children  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in  the 
night,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room,  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a  sudden. 
Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes, 
destinies,  as  Severus  the  emperor,  Adrian  and  Domitian,  Q^od  sciret  uUianum 
vita  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitv^,  much  tortured  in  mind  because  he 
foreknew  his  end;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  opportunely 
in  another  place."  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  «fec.,  and  such  fearful 
branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I  voluntarily  omit; 
read  more  of  them  in  ^  Carolus  Pascalius,  *  Dandinus,  &a 

■>  Et  metnm  ideo  deam  •acrAnmt  nt  bonam  mentcm  eoncederet.    Vorro,  Laetantloi,  Aag.  ■  LUiur 

Girald.  Syntag.  1.  de  diis  mlsccllanils.  «  Calendls  Jan.  ferlxc  sunt  Uivs  AiiReroniE^  col  pontiflcea 

in  sacello  Volupke  sacra  faciunt,  quod  anjcores  et  animi  aoUcltudines  propitlata  propellat.  p  Timor 

iuduclt  frtcofl,  cordis  palDltationein,  vocls  defectum  atque  pallorem.  Agrippa  lib.  1.  cap.  63.  TimItU  aempei 
apirltna  habeut  frlgidoo.  llont.  ^  Efi'usas  cernens  fagieuCes  agmlne  tunnas;  quls  mea  nunc  Inflat  comoa 
!>  aunns  ait  ?    Alciat  '  Hetus  nou  solum  memoriara  constemat,  sed  et  iostitutum  anlmi  omne  et 

laudabllem  conatom  Unpedlt.    Thucydides.  ■  Lib.  de  fonitudlne  et  virtute  Alexandri,  nbi  prop^  res 

Milfuit  terribilis.  >  SccL  2.  Memb.  S.  Subs.  2.  •  Sect.  2.  Memb.  4.  Subs.  3.  '  Subtil.  18.  lib. 

timor  attrahit  ad  se  Dsmonas,  tiraor  et  error  multum  In  hominibus  posiuiit.  f  Lib.  3.  Specttis  ca.  3. 

lortea  rarb  Hpcctra  rident,  quia  minus  timent.  ■  Vita  ^us.  ■  Sect.  2.  Memb.  i.  Saba.  7.         ^  iHi 

virt.  et  TitilA.  •  Com.  in  Arist-  de  Anima. 
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SuBSECT.  YI. — Sliame  and  Diagraccy  Causa. 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter  pangs.  Oh 
pudoran  et  dedecua  ptddicum,  ob  errorem  comtnissum  scepe  moventwr  generosi 
animi  (Felix  Plater  lib.  3.  de  alvsnaJt.  mentis) :  Generous  minds  are  often  moved 
with  shame,  to  despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith  Philo  lib.  2. 
ikpramd.  dei, "  *  that  subjects  himself  to  fear,  grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not 
happy,  but  altogether  miserable,  tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and 
misery."  It  is  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  the  rest :  "  **  Many  men  neglect 
the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yet  they  are  afraid  of 
iafamy,  repulse,  disgrace,  {TuL  offic.  /LI.)  they  can  severely  contemn  pleasure, 
bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are  quite  'battered  and  broken  with  reproach 
and  obloquy : "  {siquidem  vita  et/afna  pari  passu  ambiUant)  and  are  so  dejected 
many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgi-ace,  as  a  box  on  the  ear  by  their 
inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  <&c.  that  they  dare  not  come 
abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  comers,  and  keep  in  holes.  The 
most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it ;  Spiritus  altos frangit  et  generosos : 
Hieronymus.  Aristotle,  because  he  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euiipus, 
for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself:  Ccelius  Rodiginus  antiquar.  lee.  lib.  29. 
cap.  8.  llomerus  pudore  consumptus,  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of 
shame  "'because  he  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman's  riddle.**  Sophocles 
killed  himself,  "  'for  that  a  tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage :"  Valer. 
Max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  Lucretia  stabbed  herself,  and  so  did  **  Cleopatra,  *' when 
she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  triumph,  to  avoid  the  infamy."  Antouius 
the  Roman,  "  *  after  he  was  overcome  of  his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat 
solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining  from  all  company,  even  of 
Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards  for  very  shame  butchered  himself,**  Plutarch 
vita  epis.  ''ApoUonius  Bhodius  *^  wilMly  banished  himsclt^  forsaking  his 
country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems/* 
Pliuius  lib.  7.  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.  In  Chiua  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those 
iamous  trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their 
wits,  *  J/ai.  Eiccius  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  I.  3.  c.  9.  Hostratus  the  friar  took  that 
book  wliich  Keuclin  had  writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  ohscur- 
orum  virorum,  so  to  heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  himself, 
^Jovius  in  dogiis.  A  grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at 
Alcraar  in  Holland,  was  (one  day  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation) 
suddenly  taken  with  a  lax  or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  next  ditch ;  but  being  "surprised  at  unawares,  by  some  gi>u  tie  women  of  his 
parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed,  that  he  did  never  after  show  his 
head  in  public,  or  come  into  the  pnlpit,  but  pined  away  with  melancholy: 
{Pet.  Forestus  med.  observat.  lib.  10.  obnei-vat.  1'^.)  So  shame  amongst  other 
passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues,  that  will  ** Nulla 
pall&tcere  ctdpd,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart, 

*Qal  mentero  subjeclt  timoris  domination!,  cupidltatls.  dolorls,  ambitlonis,  pndorls,  fcHx  non  est,  sedomnin 
miser,  assiduis  laboribui  lorquctnr  ct  miscna.  <^  .Multi  contcM.nunt  mundi  strepitimi,  rcputant  pro  nihilo 
gU)ria-ii,  sed  tfmcnt  infamium,  offeiisioneni,  re]'-'l5an).  Voluptutcm  scverlssinid  eontemnunt,  in  dolore  aunt 
niolliorea,  gloriuui  iic;;li^unt,  franf?iintur  infa.i.i.t.  •  Gravins  contumeliani  fcriuius  quam  Uetrimentam,  ni 
£^l>j«cto  niiHls  ammo  siinus.  Plat,  in  Thnol.  t  Quod  pi&catoris  geni^roa  solvere  non  posset.  s  Ob  Tra- 
pcUiiun  expl(i»am,  mortem  sibi  gladio  consclvic.  ^Cum  viUit  in  triumphum  se  scrrarl,  cansa  ^oa 

k'n^nainbe  vitaaUoi  moitcm  sibi  eonscirit.    i'lut  i  Bello  victus,  per  trcs  dies  sedlt  in  prora  navis, 

ibsttnens  ab  omnl  eonsortio,  etiam  Cleopatrae,  po^tea  se  Interfccit.  ^  Cum  male  recitasset  Argonautlca,  ob 
7u<loicm  exttlavit.  i  Quidani  prs  rrrtx-undia  siniul  ct  dolore  In  Insaniam  incidunt,  eo  qnod  a  literatomm 
CTdilu  In  examine  c.icladuntur.  «  liostratus  cucullatos  atlco  p-aviier  ob  Ueuclini  libmm,  qui  inscribitur, 
EputoLa  obecoronzni  vlrorur,  dolore  feii-iul  et  pudoro  sauciatua,  ut  reiiisuui  interfeccrll.  •  Propter 

ruborcn  oontusos,  st.iti  ■>  co  pit  dcliriirc,  &.G.  ob  sorpicionein,  quod  vUi  Uliim  rriuiiiw-  a.-cusarent.     «Uorat. 


174  Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sea  2. 

laugb  at  all;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  conyict  rogues,  thieves, 
traitors,  lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled, 
and  derided  with'  Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Plautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  Vantores pro- 
bos;  **  babas  and  bombax/'  what  care  thej  ?    We  have  too  many  suoh  in  our" 
times^ 


-Exdamat  Mellcerta  peitee 
-Froncem  de  rebus.**  <i 


Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  repu- 
tation, will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had 
rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a 
nightingale,  Quce  catUaaido  victa  moritur  (saith  '  Mizaldus),  dies  for  shame  if 
another  bird  sing  better,  he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of  his 
spirit. 

SuBSECT.  VIL — BnvT/,  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes, 

Envt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  thu  chain,  and  both,  as  Guianerius  TracL 

15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen  3.  Aphorism,  com.  22.  '''cause  this  malady  by 

g  themselves,  especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy." 

I 'Tis  Yalescus  de  Taranta,  and  Foelix  Piaterus'  observation,  ''^Envy  so  gnaws 

f  many  men's  hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melancholy."  And  therefore 

belike  Solomon,  Pro  v.  xiv.  13.  calls  it,  ''the  rotting  of  the  bones,"  Cyprian, 

vulnus  occtdium  ; 

-•  Slenll  non  Inronore  tyranni 


Hivjoa  tonnentam 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  sonls, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  ^pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
behold,  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore,  ^  ^  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  so," 
saith  Chrysostom,  "  doth  envy  consume  a  man ;  to  be  a  living  anatomy :  a 
skeleton,  to  be  a  lean  and  'pale  carcass,  quickened  with  a  *fiend,"  Hall^  in 
Charact.  for  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be 
enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  get  honours^  offices^  or 
the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves. 

** ^klntabescltqne  vldeodo 

Suocesstts  hominam— — ^-suppliciomqae  saum  ett" 

Ho  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  commended, 
do  well  ]  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can 
come  to  him  than  to  hear  of  another  man*a  well-doing ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his 
heart  every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Luciau's 
rock  of  honour,  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a 
mischief:  Atque  cadet  subito^  dum  super  hoste  cadat.  As  ho  did  in  ^sop,  lose 
one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  *  Quin- 
tilian  that  poisoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbour's  bees 
should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every 
word  he  speaks  a  satire :  notliing  fiaits  him  but  other  men's  ruins.  For  to 
speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  TrtstUut  de  bonis  alicnis,  sorrow  for 

Ps.  Impadlce.  B.  Ita  e>t.  Pa.  seeleste.  B.  diets  rera.  Ps.  Verbero.  B.  qnlppcnl  ?  Pa.  furcifcr.  B.  faetnm 
opthne.  Ps.  soci  fraudc.  B.  Bant  mea  istsc.  Ps.  parricida.  D.  perge  tu.  Ps.  sacrilopc.  B.  fateor.  I's.  perjure.  B. 
vc-i.i  dicis.  Ps.  pernitlea  adoltsscentam.  B.  acerrlmb.  Ps.  ftir.  B.  babte.  Ps.  fu^iUve.  B.  bombax  I  Ps.  frau* 
po))uU.  B.  Pianissimo.  Ps.  impure  leno,  ccenam.  B.  cantores  probos.  Pscudolos  act.  I.  Seen.  3.  %  llcH. 

cei  cu  exclaims,  *' all  sbame  has  vanished  firom  human  transactions."    Persins,  Sat.  6.  'Cent  7  e  Plinlo. 

"  M  ultos  vldemus  propter  Invidiam  et  odium  in  melancholiam  Incidlsse :  et  illos  potissimnm  quorozi  corpora 
a<l  hanc  apta  sunt.  tlnvldia  afBij^it  homines  adeo  et  corrodit,  ut  hi  melancholicl  penitoa  tiant.  ■  llor. 
•  Ills  voltus  rainax,  torvus  ast'cctua,  pallor  in  facie,  in  labiis  tromor,  stridor  in  dentibos,  &e.  rUt  ti»c« 

corrodlt  vestlmcntum,  sic  Invidia  cum  qui  aelatur  consumit.  s  Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  macics  in  eorporo  toio. 
^lusquam  recta  acies,  livent  rubif^ne  dentea.  tDiaboU exprcssa  Imaffo,  toxlcum  choritatis,  vencncia 

amlcitiffi,  abyasns  mentis,  non  est  eo  monstrosins  monstmm,  damnostns  damnum,  uric,  torrct,  dlscraclat, 
mnt:ie  et  sqaaloro  couticlt.    Austin.  Dumin.  prirol  Advent.         k  Ovid.  He  pines  awuy  nt  the  f;i);ht  oi 

anotljcr's  succftss it  Is  his  special  torture.        •  Declam.  13.  linivit  flores  malutlcis  succb  in  vcneuum 

mtllucouvcrtcns. 


I 
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other  men's  good,  be  it  present,  past^  or  to  come :  et  gaudium  de  adversisy  and  * 
joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  ''which  grieves  at  other  men's  mis- 
ckinces,  and  misaffects  the  body  in  another  kind;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lib. 
2.  (k  cfrihod,fid,  Thomas  2.  2.  qiuBst,  36.  art.  1.,  Aristotle  L  2.  Jifist,  c,  4.  et 
10.,  Plato  Philebo^  Tally  3.  Ihiac,  Oreg,  Nic.  I  de  virt.  aiiima,  c.  12.,  Baail,  de 
Invidia,  Pindarua  Od  1.  aer.  5,  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease^ 
and  almost  natural  to  us^  as  *  Tacitus  holds^  to  envy  another  man's  prosperity. 
And  'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease.  ^^'I  have  read,"  saith  Marcus 
Aurelius,  ''Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors;  I  have  consulted  with  many 
wiee  men  for  a  remedy  for  envy,  I  could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happi- 
ness, and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever."  'Tis  the  beginning  of  hell 
in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.  "'Every  other  sin  hath  somev/ 
pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse;  envy  alone  wants  both.  ^ 
Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied,  anger  remits,  hatred 
hith  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Cardan  lib,  2.  de  sap.  Divine  and  human 
examples  are  very  familiar;  you  may  run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and 
David,  Cain  and  Abel,  angebcU  iUum  nan  proprium  peccatum,  sed/ra^ris  proe- 
perUaSj  aaith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune  galled  him.  Bachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren,  Oen.  xxx.  Joseph's  brethren,  him,  (>en.  xxxviL 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  ^Ps.  37.  *  Jeremy  and  ''Hah- 
akkuk,  they  repined  at  others'  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves. 
Ps.  75.  "fret  not  thyself"  <fec.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth, 
''Hhat  a  private  man  should  be  so  much  glorified."  "*Cecinna  was  envied  of 
his  &llow- citizens,  because  he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  all  others, 
'women  are  most  weak,  ob  pulchrittuiinem  invidce  sunt/oemincB  (MtisceiLs)  aut 
amat,  auJt  odil,  nihil  est  tertium  {GrancUensis).  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium 
amongst  them.  ImplaccMea  plerumque  Icesce  mvlieres,  Agrippina  like,  "*^  A 
woman  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels^ 
or  apparel  is  enraged,  and  like  a  lioness  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her, 
6co£^  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her;"  so  the  Roman  ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at 
Solonina^  Ccoinna's  wife,  "'because  she  had  a  better  horse,  and  better  furni- 
ture, as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it;  they  were  much  offended.  In  like  sort 
oar  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  sco£&  at  another's 
bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  murdered  of  her  fel- 
lows^ "^because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty/'  Constantino  ^^riciJf.  /.  11. 
c  7.    Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 

SuBSECT.  YIIL — Emulalion,  ffcUred,  Faction,  Desire  o/Bevenge,  Causes. 

Got  of  this  root  of  envy  'spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor, 
emulation,  which  cause  iJie  like  grievances,  and  are,  serroe  animce,  the  saws  of 
the  soul,  *  consternation^  pUni  affectus,  affections  full  of  desperate  amazement; 
or  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  '"a  moth  of  the  soul,  a  consumption 

'^Utvlt  cerels  Bvdltns  eos  comparmt,  qal  Uqneflnnt  ad  pnesenHani  solla,  qoft  alil  (grandent  et  ornantur. 

aiuch  alii,  qoo;  nloeribaa  gandent,  araoena  prstcreant,  »I«tunt  in  foelldis.  <>  MIsericordia  ctlain 

<tQ''e  tristttia  qosdam  eat,  saepe  miserantts  corpiu  male  afBcit  Agrlppa.  1.1.  eap.  63.  ■  Inflitom 

ii.ortalibiu  a  natara  recentem  allomm  fcllcitatem  agj\%  ocnlia  intueri,  hist.  1.  2.  Tacit.       'Lcgi  ChaldoeoB. 

Gr?>co9,  Hebrxoa,  ooniului  sapientcs  pro  remedlo  InTidlos,  hoe  enim  inveni,  rcnunciaru  fdicitati,  et  perpetno 

ni>er  e»e.      tOmne  pcccatam  aut  excusationem  Becum  babct,  aut  vniuptiitem,  sol.i  invidia  utraqao  caret, 

ri.%i({iuTttia  flnera  habcnt,  ira  deferresclt,  cala  aatiatur,  odium  tincm  liabct,  iuvidia  nunqnain  quiescit. 

' Urebat  me  smuUtio  propter  etaltos.  '  Mler.  12. 1.  i^  Hab.  1.  i  Invulit  privati  nomeu  supra 

prmdpis  attolH.  «  Tacit.  Ulat.  lib.  2.  part  6.  »  Poriturro  dolore  et  invidia,  si  queiii  viderint 

•rnatiorem  le  in  pnbUciini  prodiisse.    Platina  dial,  amoram.  •  Ant.  Guiuncrlus  lib.  2.  cap.  8.  Tim.  Jl. 

Aoreiii  Caemlna  Tlcimun  elcji^ntlus  se  Testitam  videna,  leuna}  instar  In  virum  insurgit,  &c.      p  Quod  insignl 

e((uo  et  ostro  Teherctur,  quanquam  nollius  cum  iojaria,  oruatam  Ulam  tanquam  hu&oi  .qrarabantur.  4  Quod 

J^alduitiidlne  omoea  excelleret,  pnellse  IndignAtiD  ocddcmnt.         '  Latd  patet  invidise  fxcundoi  pemitiea,  et 

iiror  radix  omnlnm  roalomm,  fons  cladinin,  Inde  odlwc  aorgity  emalatio.  C>'prian  ser.  2.  do  Livore.    *  Valo. 

'rasl.  3.  eap.  9.     >  QnaUs  est  aniipi  tinea,  qu»  tabes  pectoris  zelare  in  altero  vel  aiiorum  failicitatcm  suam 

were  miseriam,  et  vclut  quoadam  pectori  suo  admovere  camiAcca,  co^itutionibus  et  sunsibua  suis  adhibere 

tortorv,  qui  te  Intcstinis  cmclatibua  lacerent.    Non  cibus  tallbus  Iffitus,  non  potus  potest  esacjucunduk; 

*^i^>>ntar  semper  et  gemitur,  et  doletar  dies  ct  noctes,  pectus  sine  lntcrmi&»iono  lacaotur. 
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to  make  auotlier  man's  happiness  Jiis  mL^ery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute 
himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they 
do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their 
breast  is  torn  asunder:"  and  a  little  after,  *** Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou 
dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him 
nor  thyself;  wheresoever  thou  art  he  is  w^ith  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy 
breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art  a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  cansb  not  be  comforted.  It  was 
the  deviFs  overthrow;*'  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  this 
passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 

*  Kai  MpaixaiXit  Kepa/xtT  Kortti  Kai  rfKrovt  rexniv^ 
Kai  WTMjt^^  wtm»x'*>  ^Ooviii  <ca«  uotiot  ikotd&m 

I  A  potter  emidates  a  potter;  I  A  be^r^ar  emulates  a  be(?{rar; 

One  smitli  eavic^  aaother :  |  A  singing  man  lils  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  &om  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it 
is  to  be  seen,  scarce  three  in  a  company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation, 
between  two  of  them,  some  sim/ultas,  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the 
midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country  (if  they 
be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage),  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and 
their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children, 
friends  and  followeiu  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c., 
by  means  of  which,  like  the  frog  in  '^sop,  ''that  would  swell  till  she  was  as 
big  as  an  ox,  burst  herself  at  last;"  they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes, 
callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  consume  their  substance  in  law-suits,  or 
otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for 
ainbitiosa  paupertate  laJboramiut  omnes,  to  outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire 
their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  conteutions  or  mutual  invita- 
tions beggar  themselves.  Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter 
invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  their  adherents;  Scotists, 
Thomists,  Heals,  Komiuals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenists  and  ParaoaLsians, 
^c,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  '^ emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  'tis  inge^ 
niorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it,  the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and  valour, 
and  those  noble  Homaus  out  of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a 
modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Miltiades; 
Achilles'  trophies  moved  Alexander, 

••  •  Ambire  semper,  stulta  conddentla  est, 
Ambiro  nuuquam,  descs  arrogantia  eat.** 

'Tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself 
neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness, 
fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  educa- 
tion, he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo ;  but  when  it  is  immoderate, 
it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  spend  at  that  "famous  interview?  and  how 
many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave  other,  spent  themselves^,  their 
livelihood  and  fortunes,  and  died  beggars?  •  Adrian  the  emperor  was  so 
galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals;  so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made 
^Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did 
excel  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  con- 

*Qnisqal8  est  Hie  qnera  nmnlari^  col  Invldes  la  te  SHbterftigcre  potest,  at  tn  non  te  nbicanqae  fkifperls* 
advcrsarliu  tana  tecnm  est,  hostls  tuus  semper  in  pectore  tno  est,  pcmlcies  Intos  incluso,  ligatns  es,  victus, 
aelo  domlnanto  captlvua:  nee  solatia  tibi  nlla  subveniont:  hinc  dlabolua  inter  Initia  statlm  mundi,  et 
peril  t  primus,  et  perUidit,  Cyprian  ser.  2.  de  seio  ct  livore.  ■  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies.  *  liana  cupida 

Kquandt  bovem,  so  distenUebat,  &c.  f  ^mulatto  alit  Ingenla :  Patercuins  poster,  rot,  *  Grotius. 

£piK.  lib.  1.  **  Ambition  always,  is  a  foolish  confldcnce,  never,  a  dotliM  arrogance.'*  ■  Amio  1519,  be* 
twecu  Ardcs  and  (^iiine.  •Spaiiian.  i>PlutttrGh 
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fine  Camillus^  murder  Sclpio ;  the  Greeks  hj  ostracism  to  expel  Aristidea^ 
NiciaS)  Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus^  make  away  Phocion,  kc.  When 
Richard  I.  and  Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege  of 
Aeon  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  Hichard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more 
raliant  man,  insomuch  that  all  men's  eyes  were  npon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip, 
Francum  urehat  Regis  victoria,  saith  mine  'author,  tarn  oegrh  ferebctt  Richardi 
gloriam,  tU  carj^ere  dicta,  calumniari  facta;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance ;  he  could  contain  no  longer,  but 
hasting  home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  "  Hatred  stirs 
up  contention,"  Pro  v.  x.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immortal  enmity, 
into  vinilency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage;  *they  persecute  each 
other,  their  friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile 
wars,  scurrile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibelliue  faction  in  Italy;  that 
of  the  Adumi  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  in  Rome;  Caesar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France; 
York  and  Lancaster  in  England:  yea,  this  passion  so  rageth  'many  times, 
that  it  subverts  not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous  cities,  *  Carthage 
and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much,  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks  and  wheels,  strapadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons, 
inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How  happy 
might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and  sweet  cont-ent,  if  we 
could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn  humility, 
meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  as  in  'God's  word  we  are  enjoined, 
compose  such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions  in 
this  kind,  ''and  think  better  of  others,"  as  'Paul  would  have  us,  *'  than  oi 
ourselves :  be  of  like  afiection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves, 
bnt  have  peace  with  all  men."  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and  perverse, 
iniiolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious ;  we  do| 
invicem  angariare,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitatej 
ourselves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and  melaiH 
choly,  heap  upon  ua  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  L£. — Anger^  a  Cause. 

Anqeb,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the 
body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  itself:  Ira  furor  brevis  est,  *^  anger  is  tem- 
porary madness  ;'*and  as**  Piccolomineus  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent 
passions.  'Areteus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca^ep,  18. 1, 1.) 
of  this  malady.  ^Magninus  gives  the  reason,  Exfrequuerdi  i/ra  supra  modwith 
oidffiunt;  it  overheats  their  bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent^  it  breaks  out  into 
manifest  madness,  saith  St.  Ambrose.  'Tis  a  known  saying,  Furor  fit  Icesa  scepius ' 
patientioji^e  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  \i  ne  De  often  provoked, will  be  incensed 
to  iBa4Bess;JLtrii!^'SS1r6'a  devil  of  ZTsaint :  and  iherefbre  Basil  (belike)'tn  his 
IToiillly  'djelrdy  calls  it  tenebraa  ralionis,  morbum  aniTnof,  et  dcemonem  pessi* 
mum;  the  darkening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad  angel.  'Lucian,  in 
AhdicatOy  torn.  1.  will  have  tliis  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in  old 
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*  JohflDoes  Heraldu,  1.  S.  e.  12.  de  bono  sacr.    '  Nalla  dies  ttmtnm  poterlt  lenfre  ftirorem.  jEteraa  belU 
Ittca  nibUti  gerunt.    Jurat  odinm,  nee  ante  inylsum  rase  deslnit,  qnam  esse  deslit.    Paterculiu,  vol.  1. 

*  Ita  asrlt  haee  stygia  mlnUtra  nt  nrbes  sttbrertat  aliqnando,  deleat  popaloa,  prorlnclas  alloqui  florentes 
vvdigat  In  loUtadinei,  mortales  rero  mlseros  in  profunda  miaerlaram  ralle  miserablliter  Immergat. 

*  Carthago  aemula  Roman!  Imperii  Amditos  interiit.  Salust.  Catil.  'Paul.  8  CoL  «  Rom.  12. 

*  Grad,  1.  c.  61.  *  Ira  et  mceror  et  ingena  animl  constematlo  melanchoUoot  facit.  Areteut.  Ira  immodlca 
Rlxnlt  Insanlam.  k  Reg.  aanit.  parte  2.  c.  8.  in  apertam  Insanlara  mox  dncltor  Iratus.  >  GUberto 
C<j|rB«to  Interprete.  Maltia,  et  prtesertim  senibus  ira  impotens  insanlam  fecit,  et  importnna  calnmnia,  ha^o 
initio  pertorbas  animiun,  paulatlm  vergft  ad  inraniam.  Porro  miillenim  corpora  raalta  Infcstant,  et  in  hunc 
aorbom  adduennt,  pnecipae  ai  o/ua  oderlnt  aut  invideauti  See.  bicc  paolatlm  in  insanlam  taiidcm  evadunL 
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men  and  women.  "  Anger  and  caliynny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and 
after  a  while  break  out  into  madness:  many  things  cause  fury  in  women, 
especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angiy  ; 
these  things  by  little  and  little  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.**  From  a  dispo- 
sition they  proceed  to  an  habit,  for  there  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man, 
and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his  fit;  anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it. 
L,  de  Ira  Dei,  ad  Donatum,  c.  5.  is  ^sceva  animi  Umpestas,  dec,  a  cruel  tem- 
pest of  the  mind;  "  making  his  eyes  sparkle  fire,  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his 
head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy  imitation 
can  be  of  a  mad  man?** 

*  "  Ora  tninent  IrA,  fenrescunt  san^lno  vens, 
Lumina  Gorgonio  sseviua  anguo  mlcant." 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not? 
How  can  a  mad  man  do  more?  as  he  said  iu  the  comedy,  ^Iracuiidia  non  sun» 
apvdme,  I  am  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate,  continue 
long,  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke  madness.  Montanus,  conn^  21, 
had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his  patient,  he  ascribes  tliis  for  a  principal  cause: 
Irascebatur  UvUms  de  cauMS,  he  was  easily  moved  to  anger.  Aj  ax  had  no  other 
beginning  of  his  madness;  and  Charles  the  Sixth,  that  lunatic  French  king, 
fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his  passion,  desii-e  of  revenge 
and  malice,  "'incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends  of  July, 
1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  drawing  his  sword,  striking  such  as 
came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  jEmiL 
lib.  10.  GaL  hist,  ^gesippus  de  excid  ut^is  Uieros,  I,  1.  c.  37.  hath  such  a 
story  of  Herod,  that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  ** leaping  out  of  his  bed, 
he  killed  Josippus,  and  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court 
could  not  rule  him  for  a  long  time  after :  sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented, 
much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done,  Postquam  deferhdt  ira^  by  and  by  outrage- 
ous again.  In  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness^  as  tliis 
passion  of  anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  cap.  21.  l.  1. 
de  hum.  affect,  caums;  Sanguinem  imminuUjfd  auget:  and  as  'Yalesius  con- 
troverts, Afed.  corUrov.  lib.  5.  contro.  8.  many  times  kills  them  quite  out.  If  this 
were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolemble,  "'but  it  ruins  and 
subverts  whole  towns,  ^cities,  families  and  kingdoms;**  Nvlla pestis  humano 
getieri  pluris  stetU,  saith  Seneca,  deira,  lib.  1.  No  plague  hath  done  man- 
kind so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with 
no  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  "of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage. 
We  may  do  well  therefore  to  put  this  iu  our  procession  amongst  the  rest ; 
"  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  from 
envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good 
Loxd  deliver  us.*' 

SuBSECT.  X — DiscorUerUa,  Cares,  Miseries,  <kc.  Causes, 

Discontents,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause 
Any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced 
6o  this  head  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men's  judgments  they  may 
seem),  yet  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  'Bhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth 
envy,  emulation,  &c.  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this  iras- 

*  Saera  anhnl  tempcstas  tantos  exdtans  flnctns  ut  stitfni  ardescant  ocnll,  ostremat.  1In.!nia  titnhet,  dente» 
eoncrepant,  &c.  »0vld.  •Terence.  P Infeusus  UritaonlsB  Dud,  ct  In  ultioncin  versus,  nee  cibum 
ccplt,  nee  quietcm,  ad  Calendas  Julias  1392,  comitcs  occidlt  « Indi;riiatioiie  nlmB  farcn.%  aniiniquo 

Impotent,  cxllUt  de  leeto,  furentem  non  capicbat  aula,  &c.  '  An  Ira  possit  hoinincm  interlmere. 

«  Abemethy.  »  As  Troj*,  sflcvre  memorcm  Junonls  ob  iram.  ■  Sjtultorura  rcgum  ct  iwpttlonuB 

'  jotiDct  lestna.       »  Lib.  2.  Invidla  est  dolor  et  ambitio  cat  dolor,  ibe. 
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cible  row;  being  that  tbey  are  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease,  producing  the  like  inconveniences,  and  are  mottt  part  accompanied 
with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymology  will  evince  it,  Cura,  quan 
cor  uro,  Dementes  cura,  insomnes  cura,  damnosce  cur^,  trietes,  mordaoes, 
carnifices,  ^c,  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet,  pale^ 
t*?tric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  ^^call  them,  worldly  cares,  and 
are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  'Galen,  Femelius,  Felix  Plater, 
Yalescus  de  Taranta,  &c.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  oonten  • 
tlons,  and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away 
sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it. 
They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of 
a  thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate  himself  whom  that  Ate  dea, 

*  *  Per  hotntnam  capita  mollitcr  ambulans,        I  **  Over  men's  1iea(!$  walklnjc  aloft, 

PUntas  pedam  tencnu  halxnu :"  |  With  tender  feet  treading  «o  •oft," 

Homer's  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  *  rank,  or  plagued 
\vitli  some  misery  or  other.  Hyginus,ya^.  220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  plea- 
sant tale.  Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of 
the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it;  Jupiter  efbsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to 
it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should 
own  him;  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn  as  judge,  he  gave  thisarbitrcment : 
liLs  name  shall  be  Homo  ab  humo,  Cura  eum  possideat  quamdiu  vivat.  Care 
siiall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupiter  liis  soul,  and  Tellus  his  body  when  he 
dies.  But  to  leave  tales.  A  general  cause,  a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable 
accident,  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery  :  were  there  no  other  parti- 
cular affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the  very 
cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him 
weary  of  his  life;  to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  ^  Pliny 
doth  elegantly  describe  it,  "  he  is  bom  naked,  and  falls  ^  a  whining  at  the 
very  firsi^  he  is  swaddled  and  bound  up  like  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  himself, 
and  so  he  continues  to  his  life's  encL*'  Cuj usque  ferce  pabulum, saiih,  *  Seneca, 
impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed 
to  fortune's  contumelies.  To  a  naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast 
on  shore  by  shipwreck,  cold  and  comfortless  in  an  unknown  land  :  t  no  estate, 
B^  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  common  misery.  "  A  man  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of  trouble."  Job  xiv.  1,  22, 
'^  And  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful,  and  while  his  soul 
is  in  him  it  shall  mourn.'*  ^  All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels  griefs ; 
his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night,"  Eccles.  iL  23.  and  ii.  11.  <*  All 
that  is  in  it  is  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit."  ^  Ingress,  progress,  regress^ 
egress,  much  alike :  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the 
middle,  grief  in  the  end,  error  in  alL  What  day  arise th  to  us  without  some 
grie^  care,  or  anguish  ?  Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  wa 
seen,  that  hath  not  been  overcast  before  the  evening?  One  is  miserablcj 
another  ridiculous,  a  third  odious.  One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another 
of  that.  Aliquando  nervi,  aliquando  pedes  vexantj  (Seneca)  nunc  distillatio^ 
nunc  hepatis  morbus  ;  nunc  deest,  nunc  superest  sanguis :  now  the  head  aches 
then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  <Scc.     Huic  sensus  exuberat^  sed 

T  Inaomoefl^  Clandlairas.  Trlstea,  Vlrg.  Mordacea,  Lnc.  Edaccs,  Hor.  MoestaB,  Amanc,  Orid.  Damnosav 
loqnietae.  Mart.  Urcntes,  Rodentee,  Hant.  &c.  >  Galen.  1.  3.  c.  7.  de  locis  affectis,  bomlnes  sunt  maxime 
afiUncholtei,  qaando  ▼igilUs  nraltis,  et  aolicitudinibua,  et  laboribas,  et  curls  Aicrlnt  circamventL  *  Lnciaa. 
?odag.  •Omaia  imperfecta,  conAua,  et  pertarbatione  plena,  Cardun.  k  Lib.  7,  nat  hist.  cap.  1. 

bomtoem  nBdnm,  et  ad  Tagitain  edit  natura.    Fleni  ab  initio,  deTinctus  jacet,  &e.  •^aKpv  xtt»¥ 

'/iWuuv  Koi  ioMpvrnt  tittifuKoKmf  tm  7«irur  avifpmvtitw  9o\v6aKpvTov,  iurfteviv  oiKpovv.  Lachrymans  natiu  raiB, 
et  Uehiynuoui  morior,  &c.  *  Ad  Marintttn.  f  Boethlni.  *  Initinm  ciecitas,  profTreasam  labor,  exitnm 
dolor,  error  omnia :  quern  tranquillum  quauo,  qaem  non  laboriosum  aut  anxlam  diom  egimue  t  Petrarelu 
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eat  pudori  degener  sanguis^  SfC,     He  is  rich,  but  base  bom ;  he  is  noble,  but 
poor ;  a  third  hath  means,  but  he  wants  health  peradrenture,  or  wit  to  manage 
his  estate ;  children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  &q.  Nemo  facilh  cum  conditione 
and  concordat,  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  fami- 
narlj  mixed  with  a  dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but 'every- 
where danger,  contention,  anxiety,  in  all  places:  go  where  thou  wilt,  and 
thou  shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases^  incum- 
brances, exclamations :  '*  If  thou  look  into  the  market^  there  (saith  *  Chry- 
sostom)  is  brawling  and  contention ;  if  to  the  court,  there  knaveiy  and  flat- 
tery, d^c. ;  if  to  a  private  man's  house,  there's  cark  and  care,  heaviness,'*  «Lc. 
As  he  said  of  old, 'iVt/^omtW  tit  terrdspirat  miser  urn  magis  almdf     Ko 
creature  so  miserable  as  man,  so  geuerally   molested,  '* '  in  miseries  of  body, 
in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake, 
in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,"  as  Bernard  found,  Nunguid  tentatio  est  vita 
humana  super  terram  f    A  mere  temptation  is  our  life  (Austin,  confess.  IiIk 
10,  cap,  28),  caJteiM  perpetuorum  malorum,  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  diffl^ 
cultates  patif     Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  1     **  t  In  prosperity  we  are 
insolent  and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and 
miserable."  **  In  adversity  I  wish  for  prosperity,  and  in  prosperity  I  am  afi-aitl 
of  adversity.     What  mediocrity  may  be  found?     Where  is  no  temptation  i 
What  condition  of  life  is  freel     *  Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to  it,  glory 
envy;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases,  rest 
and  beggary,  go  together:  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom  (as  the  Platonists 
hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sin&"  Or  that,  as  ^  Pliny 
complains,  '*  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step-mother,  than  a  mother 
unto  us,  sdl  things  considered:  no  creature's  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so 
mad,  so  furious;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  covetous- 
ness,  ambition,  superstition."     Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  there 
is  nought  to  be  expected  but  tempestuous  storms  and  troublesome  waves,  and 
those  infinite, 

"  I  Tantnm  malonun  pelajnis  aspldo^ 
Ut  non  Bit  inde  enaundt  copla," 

no  haloyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his 
present  estate;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  "^  There  is  something  in  every  one  of 
us  which  before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor :  "  we  earnestly  wish,  and 
eagerly  covet,  and  are  eflsoons  weary  of  it.*'  Thus  between  hope  and  fear, 
suspicions,  angers,  ^ Inter  spemque  metumque^  timores  inter  et  iras^  betwixt 
falling  in,  falling  out,  <Src.,  we  bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our 
times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable 
life;  insomuch,  that  if  wo  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it  put  to  our 
choice,  we  should  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painful  life.  In  a  word,  the 
world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilderness,  a  den  of 
thieves,  cheaters,  &c.,  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipitiums,  nu 
ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  overtake, 
and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves;  and  if  we  scape  Scylla,  we  fall  foul 
oa  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  wo  run  irom  one 

•  Ubiqne  perlcolmii,  nblque  dolor,  nblqne  nanfrafiinin,  In  boe  amblta  qnoccmqQe  me  rertam.  Lypshis. 
*  Bom.  10.  Si  in  fonun  Irerli,  ibl  rixa  at  puj^nao ;  al  la  cariam,  ibl  flrans,  adalatlo ;  ti  In  donnim 
prlTatam,  Ac       r  Homer.  s  Multis  rcplctur  homo  mlserila,  corporis  raiaeriia,  anlml  mlaerlls,  dum 

dormit,  dnm  Tlgllat,  qnocuiqne  m  vertit.    Lnsusqne  remm,  tempomxnqtic  naacimor.         f  In  blandlcnt« 
fortnna  Intolcrandl,  In  calaroltatlboa  lagubrcfl,  semper  gtaltl  et  iniaeri.  Cardan.  k  Prospera  in  advcrMia 

desldens  et  ad  versa  prosperis  timeo,  quis  inter  hsBc  medlus  locns.  ubi  non  fit  hnmanss  vltatentrntlof 
» Cardan.  Consol.  Sapientla  labor  annexes,  KlorisB  Inrldla,  divltlia  cutk,  soboli  soUcltndo,  Tolnptatlmorbt 
qvleti  panpertaa,  at  quasi  firuendornm  scelenim  caasa  naaci  hominem  possla  earn  Platonlstia  asnotcere. 
^Llb.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  satis  sestimaro,an  melior  parens  natora  homini,  an  trlstior  norcrca  ftierlt*  NulU 
A-aglllor  Tlta,  paror,  eonfusio,  rabies  mn|or,  unl  animbntimn  ambitio  data,  luctus,  araritla,  nnl  snpentitio 
iKnripldes.  •*  I  perceive  such  an  ocean  of  troubles  before  me,  that  no  means  of  escape  remain."  •■  i>^ 
eonsol.  1 . 2.  Nemo  fiuUb  cum  conditione  soa  concordat,  incst  slugnUa  quod  imperlti  petant  axnerti  hmeuvt. 
•Esse  in  honore  lavat,  mox  diqilicet.  •Hor.  •       ^  v     M*.,*«*H«»»wu«wmw»fc 
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plagne,  one  mischief,  one  bnrden  to  another,  duram  servientes  servitutem,  and 
you  may  as  soon  separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moiBtness  from 
water,  brightness  from  the  sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger, 
from  a  man.     Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so  many  dwellings  of  human 
misery.     '*  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  (■'as  he  right  well  observes  out  of  Solon) 
innumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  men,  and  all  manner  of  vices,  are 
included,  as  in  so  many  pena"     Our  villages  are  like  mole-hills,  and  men  as 
so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing 
cne  another's  projects,  as  the  lines  of  several  sea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a 
globe  or  map.     "  Now  light  and  merry,  but  ('as  one  follows  it)  by-and-by 
sorrowful  and  heavy;  now  hoping,  then  distrusting;  now  patient,  to-morrow 
crying  out ;  now  pale,  then  red ;  running,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halt- 
ing," &c     Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be 
Fiillas  Jovis,  in  the  world*s  esteem,  GaUina  fliua  cdbce,  an  happy  and  fortu- 
nate man,  acftnrie/tamye^ia^  because  rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office; 
vet  peradventure  ask  himself,  and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others,  '  he  is  most 
miserable  and  unhappy.     A  fair  shoe,  Hie  aoccua  navus,  degana,  as  he  '  said, 
ted  neseiB  tJn  urcU,  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another 
xnan*8  opinion  can  make  me  happy:  but  as  *  Seneca  well  hath  it,  "He  is  a 
miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  himself  happy ;  though  he  be  sovereign 
lord  of  a  world,  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so;  for  what 
availeth  it  what  thine  estate  ia,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thjrself  dislike  itT' 
A  coounon  humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  men's  fortunes,  and 
di<:like  their  own :  ^  Cut  placet  alteriuSf  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sara;  but  ^  qui  fit 
Meccenas,  d:c.,  how  comes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  cause  of  iti    Many  men  are 
of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  •Theodoret) 
"neither  with  riches  nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when 
they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity;  they  are 
troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren,  plenty  or  nob  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth 
them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  without."     This  for  the  most  part  is 
the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable,  and  most  unhappy,  as  we 
think  at  least;  and  show  me  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that  ever  was  otherwise. 
Qnintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the  Bomans,  inso- 
much that  as  ^  Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of  any  nation, 
order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him :  he  had,  in  a 
vord,  Bona  animi,  corporis  et/ortwncBf  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so 
had  P.  Mutiantis,  *  Orassus.      Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady  was  such 
another  in  *  Pliny's  conceit,  a  king's  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a  king's  daughter: 
and  all  the  world  esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.     The  Greeks 
brag  of  their  Socrates,  Phocion,  Aristides;  the  Psophidlans  in  particular  of 
their  Aglaus,  Omni  vitdfdixy  ah  omnipericulo  irrvmunis  (which  by  the  way 
Pausanias  held  impossible) ;  the  Homans  of  their  *  Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for 
their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world :  yet  none  of  all  these  were  ha.ppy,  or  free  from  discontent, 
neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates,  for  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  so 


>  BoRltena  to  6.  Job.  Urbes  et  opplda  nihn  allTid  rant  qnim  homuiarnin  lennnnarnm  domleilla,  qnlbui 
lortiu  et  mvror,  et  mortallnm  vaiii  inflnitiqno  laborcs,  et  omnis  fccneris  vltia,  qaaMi  Rcptia  includautur. 
'  Nat.  Chytreua  de  l!t.  Europaa.  Laetus  nunc,  mox  trlstis;  nunc  sperans,  pauIo  post  diflUlens;  patlens  hodifl^ 
cru  cjolaus;  nnnc  pallens,  rubeiu^  currcns,  sedena,  clandlcaiis,  tremens,  &c.  '  Sua  caique  ealamltaai 

prxcipiia.  >  Cn.  Graxiinus.  »  Eplst.  9. 1.  7.  Miser  est  qui  se  beati^simnm  non  Judlcat;  licet  imperet 
mundo  non  eatbeatns,  qnise  non  pntat:  quldenlm  refert  quails  status  tuus  sit,  si  tibl  videtur  mains  ? 
•  Uor.  ep.  1. 1.  4.  »  Hor.  Scr.  1.  Sat.  1.         •Lib.  de  curat,  p-asc.  affect,  cap.  6.  de  provident.    Ifnltia 

nUiII  placet  atqne  adeo  et  divitlas  damnant,  et  panpertatem,  de  morbis  expostulant,  bene  ralentes  graviter 
|«nmt,  atqoe  nt  semel  dicam,  niliil  cos  dclcctat,  &c.  ^  Vix  nllius  Rentis,  seUtia,  ordinis,  homlnem 

a?enieB  ados  fellcitatem  fortnnn  HeteUi  compares,  Tol.  1.  •  P.  Crassus  Mutianos,  qulnqne  habnlsse 

■^c^tnr  rerun  bonamm  maxima,  quod  easet  ditisslmus,  qnod  enet  nobUissirous,  eloqucntlssirons,  Juriscon- 
TOitrntmua,  poniifex  maxtmns.         «» Lib.  7.  Regis  filia,  KcRis  uxor,  Regis  mater.  •  Qui  nU»ll  Qnqnam 

"wi  sot  dixit,  ant  fecit,  aut  sensit,  qui  bene  somoer  fecit,  quod  aliter  facere  non  potnlt 
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d  id  Cato ;  and  how  mucli  o vil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates, 
a  weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  but  as  'he 
eaid,  "All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;"  lame  and  imperfect.  Hadst  thou 
Sampson  s  hair,  Milo's  strength,  Scanderbeg's  arm,  SolomonV  wij^dom,  Abna- 
lom's  beauty,  CroBsus's  wealth,  Paseiis  obvlwm^  Cffisar  s  valour,  Alexander  s 
spirit,  TuUy's  or  Demosthenes'  eloquence,  Gjges^  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus,  and 
Gorgon's  head,  Nestor*s  years  to  come,  all  this  would  not  make  thee  absolute, 
give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or  so  continue  it.  Even  iu 
the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grie^  or  if  there 
be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 

*  t  Desinlt  In  plscem  mnlior  fonnoM  sopcrnS  :**    |     **  A  handaotno  woman  with  a  fish's  tidL* 

a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once 
renowned,  both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two,  (saith  Pater- 
culus)  Quos  foriuna  mcUurius  destUiterU,  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Han- 
nibal, a  conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last, 
Occurrit  farti,  qui  magefortis  erit.  Cue  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caesar  into 
Home,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  coronis  awrds  dojiatiis,  crowned,  honoureiL 
admired;  by-and-by  his  statues  demolished,  he  hissed  out,  massacred,  ^c. 
^  Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous  Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at 
first  honoured,  approved;  forthwith  confined  and  banished.  Admirandas 
actianes;  gra/ves  plerunque  ssquuntur  invidicB,  et  acres  calumniae:  'tis  Polybius 
his  observation,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow 
renowned  actions.  One  is  born  rich,  dies  a  beggar;  sound  to-day,  sick  to* 
morrow ;  now  in  most  fiourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  de- 
prived of  his  goods  by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated, 
impoverished  as  they  of  '*  ^  Kabbah,  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  har- 
rows, and  under  axes  of  iron,  and  cast  into  the  tile  kiln," 

**  k  Qnld  roe  ftdlcoro  totles  jsctUtU  amid. 
Qui  cecidit,  stablli  non  erat  ille  grada." 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with 
Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  footstool  with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannising  conqueror  to 
trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  Seneca  said  of  a  city  con- 
sumed with  fire,  Una  dies  interest  inter  maximam  civUcUem  et  nvMam,  one  day 
betwixt  a  great  city  and  none :  so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents, 
and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt 
a  man  and  no  man.  And  which  is  worse,  as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would 
not  come  fast  enough  upon  us :  homo  Iwmini  doemon,  we  maul,  persecute,  and 
study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses, 
injuries;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  '  ravenous  birds;  and  as 
jugglers,  pandei's,  bawds,  cozening  one  another;  or  raging  as  ™  wolves,  tigers, 
and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another;  men  are  evil,  wicked, 
malicious,  treacherous,  and  "  naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  them- 
selves, not  hospitable,  charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  coilnter- 
feit,  dissemblers,  ambidexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless, 
pitiless,  and  to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to 
others.  *  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those 
costly  sights,  they  then  cried  ben^est,  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest:  when 
they  are  rich  themselves,  in  honour,  preferred,  full,  and  have  even  that  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they 

'Solomon.  Ecdes.  I.  U.  f  Hor.  Art  Poet.  *  Jorltis,  rlta  ejus.  t2  Sam.  xll.  31.  kBoethias 
lib.  1.  Met.  Met.  1.  i  Omnes  hlc  eut  cnptantttr,  ant  captant :  aut  cadavera  quos  lacerantor,  ant  coni  qui 
lacci-ant.  Tctron.  ■>  Homo  omne  monstrum  est,  ille  nam  suspirat  feras,  luposquo  et  nrsoe  pectere  obscuro 
tcslt.  Hens.  n  Qnod  Paterculus  dc  populo  Romano,  durante  bello  I'unlco  per  annos  1 16,  ant  bellu-a 

Inter  eos,  aut  belli  praiaratio,  aut  iutida  pax,  idem  ego  de  mandi  accoUa.  •  Theocrltua  Idyll.  15. 


plena.  3.  SuLs.  ]0.]  DisconttfTUSj  Cares,  ^'C.  li?*! 

formerly  have  enjoyed.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at  ease,  but  ho  doth  not 
rcmeuiber  iu  the  meantime  that  a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  "  an  hungry 
ft^llow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drink  (saith'^Epictetus) 
and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure :  pensive,  sad,  when  he  laughs. 
Plena  se  prolait  auro:  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely  spends,  hath  variety  of 
robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasures  the  world  can  afford,  whilst  many 
an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the  street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him, 
labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle,  fights  perad venture  from  sun 
to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grief^  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow 
of  heart.  He  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies 
his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 
species,  a  dcmi- god,  not  subject  to  any  fall,  or  human  infirmities.  Generally 
they  love  not,  are  not  beloved  again  :  they  tire  out  others'  bodies  with  con- 
tinual labour,  they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  $ibi  nali; 
and  are  so  far  many  times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek 
all  means  to  depress,  even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  them- 
selves, those  whom  they  are  by  the  laws  of  nature  bound  to  relievo  and  help, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let  them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang, 
before  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  be  iu  their  power)  assist  or  ease :  'so 
unnatural  arc  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful;  so  hard-hearted,  so 
churlish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And  being  so 
bnitLsh,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but  that 
\re  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every 
condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magistrates  seeni 
to  be  most  happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  'find  them  to  be  most 
<'uaimbered  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousy  :  that  as 
•  lie  said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they 
^7ould  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quern  mihi  regem  dabis  (saith  Chrysostom)  non 
curis plenum?  Wliat  king  canst  thou  show  me,  not  full  of  cares?  ''*Look 
not  on  his  crown,  but  consider  his  afflictions;  attend  not  his  number  of  servants^ 
but  multitude  of  crosses."  Niliil  aliudpotestaa  cuiminis,  qtthm  tempestas  menti$y 
as  Gregory  seconds  him;  sovereignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla-liku 
they  have  brave  titles  but  terrible  fits:  splendorem  titulo,  crucicium  ammo  . 
^rliich  made  *  Demosthenes  vow,  si  vol  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interiium  duceretur . 
if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  oon« 
<iemned«  Bich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  what  their  pains  are,  stulU 
iiescmnt,  ipsi  sentiunt:  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall  prove  elsewhere^ 
and  their  wealth  is  brittle,  like  children's  rattles :  they  come  and  go,  there  ia 
no  certainty  in  them :  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress^ 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many  asses  to 
bear  burdens;  or  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves,  and 
consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation, 
ic.    The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  "place,  and  their  discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or  security 
in  any ;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch;  how  resolve]  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  con- 
temptible in  the  world's  esteem ;  to  be  a  lawyer,  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler ;  to  be 
a  physician,  ^pudet  lotii,  'tis  loathed;  a  philosopher,  a  madman;  an  alchymistj 
a  beggar;  a  poet,  esurit,  an  hungry  jack;  a  musician,  a  player;  a  schoolmas- 
ter, a  drudge;  an  husbandman,  an  emmet;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncer- 

'  Qalsedct  In  ntensa,  non  momlnltsSbl  cttoM  minlstrnre  negotlosos,  edenti  esarlentes,  bibenti  dtlente^  &flu 
•  QoandotaiMloluK-cntia  saaipsl  viz«rint,lautiua  et  llbeiius  roluptatcs  siias  ezplcverint,  illl  gnatis  impo^ 
r.natdarlonii  omtincntUe IcgcA.  '  Lu^ubris  Ate  luctuquo  fcro  JU'f^uni  tumidaa  obsidet  arces.  Ke»  est  In- 
'  Qieta  Celidtaa.  •  Pins  aloes  qnani  mcllui  habct.  Non  hurai  Jaccntcin  toUcres.  Valcr.  1.  7.  c.  3.  *  Mon 
«^:adema  avplctas,  Kd  ritam  afflictiono  refcrtam,  non  cateiraA  HatoUituin,  aed  cnrarura  maltitudinem.*  ■*  Am 
^luUrch  retateth.      «Scct.  2.  nienib.  4.  sub&cct.  6.  'Stercus  et  urlna,  medicorum  fercala  prima. 
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tain;  a  mechanician,  base ;  a  chirurgeon,  fulsome;  a  tradesman,  a  ^liar;  a 
tailor,  a  thief;  a  serving-man,  a  slave;  a  soldier,  a  batcher;  a  smith,  or  a 
metalman,  the  pot's  never  from*s  nose;  a  courtier,  a  parasite,  as  he  could  find 
no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself;  I  can  show  no  state  of  life  to  give  con- 
tent. The  like  you  may  say  of  all  ages;  children  live  in  a  {)erpetual  slavery, 
still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters;  young  men,  and  of  riper 
years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachezy,  fedsc- 
hood,  and  cozenage, 


■^  Inccdit  per  Iffnes,  I       *  yon  Incantioiu  tread 


1 


Suppoftltoa  cinerl  doloso/*  |        On  fires,  with  faithless  ashes  OTerfaeod." 

*old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  stlicernia,  dull  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that  they 
cannot  know  their  own  face  in  a  glass,  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others,  after 
70  years,  "  all  is  sorrow"  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger.  If 
they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases;  if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives:  Nan  est  vivrre 
sed  valere,  vita.  One  complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  ^another  of  a 
secret  or  incurable  disease ;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger, 
death  of  friends,  shipwreck,  persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse, 
•contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury,  contempt,  ingratitude,  unkindness,  scoflk^ 
flouts,  imfortunato  marriage,  single  life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  &ls& 
servants,  unhappy  children,  barrenness,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate 
liopes  and  ill  success,  <Sca 

''A Talla  de  geuero  hoe  adeo  sunt  ninlta,  loqnacem  at  I        ^  Rut,  e^ery  rarlons  Instance  to  repeat, 
Delassare  valent  Fablom.  **  |  Would  tire  even  Fabins  of  incessant  prata.* 

Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  ho  can  tell  half  of  them ;  they  are  the 
subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated 
elsewhere.  In  the  meantime  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they 
crucify  the  soul  of  man,  'attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel 
them  up  like  old  apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  {'ossa  atquepellis 
est  totus,  ita  curis  mucet),  they  caase  tcmpus  feodum  et  squaitdum,  cumbersome 
da3rs,  ingrataque  tempora^  slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times :  make  us  howl,  toar, 
and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did  in  'Cebes'  table,  and  groan  for  the  very 
anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail  us  as  David's  did,  Fsal^zL  12,  "for 
innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him  ;"  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with 
Hezekiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  "  behold,  for  felicity  I  had  bitter  grief;"  to  weep 
with  Heraclitusj  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14,  and  our 
stars  with  Job  :  to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenus,  *'  ^  better  never  to  have  been 
born,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quickly :"  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the 
world,  as  Timon  did ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites ;  cast  all 
into  the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato's  400 
auditors,  precipitate  ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

SuBSEcr.  XT. — Concupiscible  Appetite^  as  Desires^  Ambition^  Causes, 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope, 
mutually  mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart :  botli 
good,  as  Austin  holds,  /.  14,  c.  9,  de  civ.  Dei,  "4f  they  be  moderate;  both 
pernicious  ii'  they  be  exorbitant."  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  show  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupiscences 
most  part  affect  ua  with  contentand  a  pleasing  object,  yet  if  tjiey  be  in  extremes^ 
they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is,  '*  Desire  hath  no 
i*est;"  is)  in£nite  in  itself,  endless;  and  as  ^one  calls  it,  a  perpetual  rack,  'or 

J  Nihil  lucrantur,  uUi  admodiim  mentiendo.  Toll.  Offic.  >  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  I.        •lUmsfellx  idernqoa 

Mnex.  Seneca  in  Her.  asteo.  kOinitto  ccKros,  exules,  mendicos,  qnos  nemo  andet  foelices  dlcere.    Card, 

lib.  8.  c.  46.  dc  rcr.  var.       *  Spreticquc  injuria  forniflo.        *  Hor.  *  Attcnuant  vi^^ilcs  corpus ni'i*  i/abiltt 

cur«.       '  Plantus.      •  Hsec  quo:  crines  cvcllit,  a-rumna.     ^  Optlmnm  non  nascl,  aut  clto  morl.        '  Ronm 
al  rectam  raUoaem  seqaontur,  mala^  si  vxorbitant.  k  Tbo.  Bnovle.  Trob.  18.  >  Molam  aalnariaio. 
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Borsa-mill,  according  to  Austin,  still  going  round  as  in  a  ring.  Tlicy  are  not 
90  oontinualy  as  divers,  Jelicius  atomos  denumerare  possem,  saith  *"  Bernard, 
quim  mollis  cordis;  nunc  hoee,  nunc  ilia  cogito^  you  may  as  well  reckon  up  the 
motes  in  the  sun  as  them.  "  "  It  extends  itself  to  every  thing,"  as  Guianerius 
will  have  it, ''  that  is  superfluously  sought  after:"  or  to  any  "fervent  desire,  as 
Femelius  interprets  it;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if  immoderate, 
and  is  (according  to  ^  Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  melancholy. 
MuUuosis  coneupiscenliis  dilaniantur  cogiicUumesmecSf  ^Austin  confessed,  that 
he  was  torn  a  pieces  with  his  manifold  desires:  and  so  doth  '  Bernard  com- 
plain, ''that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour:  this  I  would 
have,  and  that^  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.*'  'Tis  a  hard  matter 
therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to 
apprehend  alL  I  will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious 
in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  ap()etite  and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  com- 
monly call  ambition;  love  of  money,  which  is  covetousness,  and  that  greedy 
desire  of  gain :  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  of  vain-glory  or  applause, 
love  of  study  in  excess;  love  of  women  (which  will  require  a  just  volume  of 
itself),  of  the  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture  of 
the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one 
*  defines  it  a  pleasant  poison,  Ambrose^  '^a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden 
plague:"  *  Bernard,  ^  a  secret  poison,  the  father  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypo- 
crisy, the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting 
all  that  it  takes  hold  o£"  ^  Seneca  calls  it^  rem  solicUam,  timidam,  vanam^ 
ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly 
they  tha^  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual 
agony,  still  ^  perplexed,  semper  taciti,  iristesque  reoedunt  (Lucretius),  doubtful, 
timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging  and  collogue- 
ing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering,  visiting, 
waiting  at  men's  doors^  with  all  aflabUity,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility.* 
If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  ^  Cyprian  describes  it)  possess 
his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  salsugo  vbi  btbidomi  aniniam  possidet^  by  hook  and 
hy  crook  he  wiU  obtain  it^  ^  and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honours  and 
offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one^  bribing  another,  he 
will  leave  no  means  unessay'd  to  wiu  alL"  "  It  is  a  wouder  to  see  how  slavishly 
these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  every 
inferior  person;  what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine, 
protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late ; 
how  obsequious  and  aflable  they  are,  how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin 
and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet;  with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how 
they  spend  themselves  and  their  fortunes,  in  seeking  that  many  times,  which 
they  had  much  better  be  without ;  as  '  Cyneas  the  orator  told  Pyrrhus :  witl* 
what  waking  nights,  painful  lours,  anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind. 
inter  epevngue  me^u77i^i^,distractod  and  tiredj  they  consume  the  interim  of  their 
time.  There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  obtain  their 
suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed, 

■>  Tract,  de  Inter,  c.  92.  ■  Circa  qnamllbet  rem  mondl  hiec  posslo  fieri  potest,  qune  superflub  dlUpratur. 
Tnet.  15,  c.  17.  •  Fenrentias  desiderium.  v  Imprimis  rerd  Appetitua,  &c.  3.  de  alien,  ment.  «  Couf. 
1.  c  29.  '  Per  difena  loca  vagor,  nallo  temporla  momento  quieaco^  talb  et  talis  esse  cupio,  llltiri  atqne  illod 
lubere  deiidero.  •  Ambroa.  i.  3.  super  Lacam,  aerugo  anime.  >  Nihil  anlmum  cruciat,  nihil  roolcatius 
iuquietat,  secretam  rirua,  pestia  occnlta,  &c.  epist.  126.  «  Ep.  88.        *  Nlliil  infelicius  his,  quantum  lis 

tijior.  qnaota  dubitatio,  qoantos  eonatus,  quanta  solidtudo,  nnila  illis  i  molestils  vacna  hora.  «  Sciuper 
attonUni^  semper  pavidus  quid  dicat,  fadatve:  ne  dlspUceat  bumilitatem  simnlat,  honestatem  mentitur. 
'  (^rpr.  Prolog,  ad  ser.  To.  2.  cunctos  honorat,  ttniyersis  inclinat,  subecqultur,  obaequitor,  frequentat  cu^ia^ 
Timat,  optSmatcs  amplexatur,  applaudit,  adnlatur :  per  fas  et  ncfas  b  latebria,  in  omnem  gradum  nbiadituii 
petet  se  ingerit,  discurriL  ■  Turb»  eoglt  ambitio  regem  inservire,  ut  Ilomems  Aeamemnonera  qucrcntem 
Induct.  *  Platarcbua.    Quln  convivcmur,  ct  in  otio  nos  ublectemnr,  quoniam  in  proxnptu  id  nobis 
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their  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nUiiL  cdiud  nisi 
imperium  spirant,  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sovereignty 
and  honour,  like  ^  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  duke  of  Milan,  "  a  man  of  singular 
MLsdoni,  but  profound  ambition,  bom  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  ot 
Italy,"  though  it  be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend, 
they  may  not  cease,  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  squirrel  in 
a  chain,  so  ''Budseus  compares  them ;  ^  they  climb  and  climb  still,  with  mnch 
labour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.  A  knight  would  be  a  baronet, 
and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount,  and  then  an  earl,  &c ;  a  doctor,  a  dean, 
and  then  a  bishop;  from  tribune  to  pnetor;  from  bailiff  to  major;  fii*st  this 
office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus  in  •  Plutarch,  they  will  first  have  Greece, 
then  Africa^  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  ^sop*s  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end 
they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and  break  their 
own  necks;  or  as  Evangehis  the  piper  in  Luoian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long, 
till  ho  fell  down  dead.  If  he  c]i;uice  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvass,  ho  is  in  a  hell 
on  the  other  side ;  so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rail5,  sweara, 
lightsi,  slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders:  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appeiiium 
txplerc  nan  potest,  furore  corripitur;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (as'Bodine 
writes)  he  runs  mad.  So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long 
&s  his  ambition  lasts,  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief  in  the  meantime,  ^  madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.  The 
event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes*  courts,  for 
a  courtier's  life  (as  Budaeus  describes  it)  ^^  is  a  ^  gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust, 
fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy,  pride;  *the  court,  a  common 
conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers,  politicians,"  &c. ;  or  as  ^  Anthony  Peres 
will,  "the  suburbs  of  hell  itself."  If  you  will  see  such  discontented  peraons, 
there  you  shall  likely  find  them.  '  And  which  he  observed  of  the  markets  of 
old  Home, 

*  Qal  peijumm  conTenire  vnlt  homtneni,  mftto  In  Comltlom; 
Qui  mendaccm  et  gloriosum,  apud  Claasinx>  sacrum ; 
iJitcs,  domnosos  znaritos,  sub  biuiUci  qosorito,"  &c 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liars,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  &o.  keep 
their  several  stations;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  common wealtkl 

SmssECT.  XII. — ^tXfyvpU,  Covetoitsness,  a  Cause, 

Plutarch,  in  his  "  book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous 
than  those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  "  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our 
miseries  in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning 
from  stubborn  anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  or  im- 
moderate affection,  as  covetousness,"  iio.  **  From  whence  are  wars  and  con- 
tentions amongst  you?"  *St.  James  asks:  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapioe, 
simony,  oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  &c.  are  they  not 
from  this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  ia 
keeping,  sordity  in  spending;  that  they  are  so  wicked,  "  "  unjust  against  Grod, 
their  neighbour,  themselves;"  all  comes  hence.  "  The  desire  of  money  is  the 
root  of  ail  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 

b  JoTlaa  hist.  1 .  J.  vir  slni^ilari  prudentSa,  sed  proftmda  amblMono,  ad  oxltium  Itallte  natna.    •  Ut  hedera 
arbori  adhncret,  sic  ambitio,  <^c.  *'  Lib.  3.  de  oontemptu  renioi  fortttltaram.    Haprno  conata  ct  Impotu 

iiiovcutur,  super  codem  ceotro  rotatl,  nou  proOcluat,  noc  ad  flnem  perveniant.  *  Vita  PyrrhL  'Ambitio 
In  Insaniam  facilb  delabltur,  si  exccdat.    Patritiua  1.  4.  tie.  20.  de  regis  Inatit.  s  Lib.  6.  de  rop.  cap.  1. 

>>  111)  prim  is  voro  ttppoUtus,  scu  eoncupisccntianimla  rei  alicuJuSyhoneiita!  vel  inhonestoa,  phantasiam  lasdoot ; 
umle  malti  ambiUosi,  phtlaoti,  trati,  avarl,  Insani,  &c  Felix  rlater  1.  S.  do  mentis  alien.  *  Aulica  Titii 
culluries  anibitlonl.%  cupiditatla,  siinulatiuiiia,  impostunc,fraudis,  Invidiam  SDperbioe  Titanulooe,  dlTersorloin, 
aula,  ct  coiumuno  conventiculaui  a.%scutatidi,  artiflcunif  &c.    lludxus  de  assc.  Ub.  6.  ^  In  bis  Aphor. 

t  i'liiuta.4  Curcal.  Act.  4.  i>ccn.  1.  "•  Tdin.  'J.  Si  examines,  omncH  ini^eriic  causis  ret  a  farioso  oontciidendi 
»tudio,  vcl  ttb  inj'.i.^ta  cupiditate,  orl^^'incm  traxisse  scies.  Idem  tere  Q\\t\  t»uAtuinus  com.  iu  c.  C.  aU  Kumau. 
icr.  li.  *  Cij).  4.  1.  ••  L'l  su  Lit'*auA  iu  deum,  In  pruxiiuu      ia  scipsum. 


Mem.  3.  Sabs.  12.]  CovetcusiieaSj  a  Cattse.  1S7 

Borrows,"  1  Tim.  vL  10.  Hippoci'ates  therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Crateva,  an 
herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  couusel,  that  if  it  were  posssible,  *'  'amongst 
other  herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousnefls  by  the  roots,  tlmt  there 
be  no  remainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  mayst  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds.**  For  it 
id  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
uiiaeries,  much  discontented  care  and  woe;  this  '^ inordinate  or  immodemte. 
desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,**  as  '^Bonaventure  defines  it:  or,  as 
Austin  describes  it^  a  madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory,  a  torture ;  Chrysostom,  an 
insatiable  drunkenness;  Cyprian,  blindness,  apedosum  suppliduiJi,  a  plague 
subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  t incurable  disease;  Budseus,  an  ill  habit, 
''^yielding  to  no  remedies:"  neither,  .^culapius  nor  Flutus  can  cure  them :  a 
continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise,  that 
there  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight  in 
the  world  like  unto  it.  'Twas  {Bias*  problem  of  old,  "  With  what  ai-t  thou 
not  weary?  with  getting  money.  What  is  more  delectable?  to  gain.'*  What 
is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  carry  such  great 
burdens,  &re  so  hardly,  macerate  himself  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo 
such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if 
there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  getting  and  keeping  of  money? 
What  makes  a  merchant  that  hath  no  need,  scUis  superque  domi,  to  range  all 
over  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  *  Zones  of  heat  and  cold;  volun- 
tarily to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine,  nasty 
usage,  in  a  stinking  ship;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains?  What  makes 
them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering 
their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough 
Already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraor- 
dinary delight  they  take  in  riches.  This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  show,  a 
popular  and  strong  argument ;  but  let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it, 
and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth;  it  may 
be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part  all  melancholy  is.  For  such  men 
likely  have  some  lucida  intervaUa,  pleasant  symptoms  intermixed ;  but  you 
must  note  that  of  tChrjrsostom,  "  *Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  ho 
covetous :"  generally  they  are  all  fools,  dizzards,  mad-men,  'miserable  wretches, 
living  beside  themselves,  sine  artefruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion, 
sorrow,  and  discontent,  phia  aloes  quammellis  haberU;  and  are  indeed,  '*  rather 
possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessors:*'  as  *  Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati 
pecuniis;  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  J  Pliny;  or  as  Chiysostom,  servi 
tUvUiarum,  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  sub;stance ;  and  we  may  conclude  of 
them  all,  as  *  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomoeus  king  of  Cyprus,  "  He  was  in  title  a 
king  of  that  island,  but  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money:" 


Libertatecarena- 


•fpotiorametallla 


wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in 
Hoxaoe,  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another, 

•SI  rero,  Cratera,  Inter  wetcras  herbonun  radices,  ararltln  radieem  socore  posses  amaram,  nt  nulim 
reUqiria  esseat,  probfe  sclto,  &c.  p  Cap.  6.  Dietas  solatia :  avaritia  est  amor  Imraoderatos  pccunlic  vel 

acquirendx,  vel  retinendfe.  t  Ferura  profeeto  dirumque  ulcus  anlmi,  remediis  non  cetlcns  medeado 

owflieratur.  «  Mains  est  morbus  malcque  afflclt  avaiitia  siquidem  cen&eu,  fitc.  avaritia  difflcllius  curatur 
qoun  insanta :  qnoniam  hac  omnes  leiii  medici  laborant.  Hip.  ep.  Abderlt.  t  Extremes  currit  mercator 
•d  Indos.  Hor.  *  Qua  re  non  es  lassus7  lucrum  facicndo :  quid  maximb  delectabllo  f  lucrari.  t  Horn. 
2.  aUud  aTsrus  aliud  dives.  '  Divitiae  ut  splnsB  anlmura  liomlnis  tlmoribus,  solicitndinlbns,  ongoribua 

rairiftee  pungunt,  vcxant,  craclant.    Greg,  in  hora.  •  Eplst.  ad  Donat  ^p.  2.  i  Lib.  0.  ep.  30, 

«U'u.  9.  cap.  4.  insuLe  rex  ticulo,  ted  aaimo  pecunia  mlserabiie  moucipium.        $  Uor.  10.  ii\t.  1, 
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[Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 


but  that  covetous  meu  *are  madder  than  the  rest ;  and  he  that  shall  trulj  look 
into  their  estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  but 
that  they  are  all  'fools,  as  Nabal  was,  Re  et  nomine  (1.  Beg.  25).  For  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be^  or  ||  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not?  and  when,  as  Cyprian  notes,  "'he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and 
eased  of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  w^en  he  hath  enough, 
to  get  more,  to  live  besides  himself"  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his 
wife  'and  children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that 
which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps;  like  a  hog,  or 
dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good, 
hurting  himself  and  othera :  and  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own 
soul  I  They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Ahab*s  spirit  was,  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  Naboth*s  vineyard,  (3.  Beg.  21.)  and  if  he  lay  out  his 
money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good, 
he  brawls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  nmch  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to 
part  from  it :  Miser  abstinel  et  timet  tUi,  Hor.  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale 
constitution,  and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches,  saith 
Solomon,  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth  on 
himself;  or  if  he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep: 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 


-eongcstli  nsdlqne  sacds 


Indormit  inht«jm, 

And  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  '*  he  sighs  for  grief  of 
heart  (as  *  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed; 
lus  wearish  body  takes  no  rest,  ^^ troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  ia 
plenty,  unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come."  BasiL 
He  is  a  per|>etual  drudge,  ''restless  in  liis  thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slavey 
a  wretch,  a  dust-worm,  semper  quod  idolo  suo  immoletf  sedulus  observat,  Cypr. 
prolog,  ad  sermoTL  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he  may  offer  to  his  golden  god, 
per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how,  his  trouble  is  endless,  ^crescunt  divUioe;, 
tamen  curtoe  tiesdo  quid  semper  ahest  rei:  his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more 
he  hath,  the  more  *he  wants:  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the 
fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  'Austin  therefore  defines  covctousness,  quarun^ 
libet  rerum  inlu>nestam  et  insatiahUem  cupiditatem,  a  dishonest  and  insatiable 
desire  of  gain;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compares  it  to  hell;  "'which 
devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,"  an  endless  misery; 
in  quern  scopulum  avaritice  cadaverosi  senes  vJt  plurimum  impingunt^  and  that 
which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  di^ 
trust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about 
to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  ialse: 


**  If  his  doom  creek,  then  ont  he  cries  anon. 
His  goods  are  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone." 


"Rem  snam  periisse,  seqne  eradlcarler, 
Et  diviim  atque  hominam  clamat  continnd  fldem, 
De  sno  tigillo  taxnju  si  qoA  exit  foras." 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Flutus;  so  doth  Aristophanes 
and  Lucian  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no 
man,  "  ^They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  corn;  they  are  afraid  of  their 

•  Dand*  est  helleborl  nnlto  pars  maxima  ararls.  *  Lnkfl^  zii.  20.  Stiilte^  hae  nocte  erlplam  anlmam 

tuam.  B  Opes  qiiidam  mortalibas  sant  dementia.  Theoff.  7  Ed.  2.  lib.  2.  £xonei*are  cum  se  possit 

et  rclevare  ponderibus  pergit  magis  fortunls  angentibos  pertinaclter  lacabare.  ■  Non  araicia,  non  liberts, 
noil  ipsl  sibl  quidqaain  Impertlt;  possldet  ad  hoc  tantum,  ne  possidere  alteori  lieeat,  &c.  Hleron.  ad  Paulln. 
tain  decs!  quod  habct  qnom  quod  non  habet.  •  Epist.  2.  lib.  2.  SospLrat  in  conviTio,  bibat  licet  gemmJa 

et  toro  molliore  inarcidum  curpos  cuudiderit,  rlgllat  in  pium^  ^  Angustator  ex  abundantia,  coutrlstatur 
ex  opulentia,  infelix  pnesentibus  bonis,  infeiicior  in  futuria.  •  lHornm  cogitatio  nunqnam  ceasat  qol 

pecnnias  supplere  dillgunt.    Guianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  '  Uor.  3.  Od.  24.    Quo  plus  sant  potse,  pins 

sitiuntnr  atium.  •  Uor.  1.  2.  Sat.  6.  0  si  angulus  lUo  proxlmos  accedat,  qui  nunc  deformac  sgellum. 

<  Lib.  8.  de  lib.  arbit.  Immoritnr  studils,  et  amore  senescit  habendi.  c  Avarus  vir  inferno  est  slmiiis,  &e. 
roodam  non  habet,  hoc  cgentior  quo  piura  habet.  >>  Erasm.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  pro.  72.  Nolli  hdeata 
omniom  formidant  opes,  idco  pavidum  malum  Tocat  Euripides :  metunnt  tempcstates  ob  frumentum,  amioos 
nb  rogeat,  ioimlcos  ue  hedant,  fures  ae  raj>iaQt,  bcUum  timcnt,  pacem  iiment,  summos,  medios,  1*i'(mftti_ 
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fiiendi  lest  tbej  should  ask  something  of  them,  bog  or  borrow;  they  are 
afraid  of  their  eacmies  lest  thej  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  thej  rob  them ;  thoy 
are  almid  of  war  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor;  afraid 
of  alL"  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars^ 
which  makes  them  Uy  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have  :  what  if  a  dear 
year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss?  and  were  it  not  that  they  are  loath  to  May 
out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and  sometimes  die  to 
save  charges,  and  mike  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and  cattle  miscarry; 
though  they  have  abundance  lefb,  as  ^  Agellius  notes.  '  Valerius  makes  men- 
tion of  one  that  in  a  famine  sold  a  mouse  for  200  pence,  and  famished 
himself:  sach  are  their  cares,  "griefs  and  perpetual  fears.  These  symptoms 
are  el^antly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man ; 
^'^  lying  in  bed,  he  asked  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fa^t, 
the  carcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ;  and  though  she 
Bay  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged, 
to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  lantern  searching  every  corner,  scarce 
sleeping  a  wink  all  night.'*  Lucian  in  that  pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called 
Gallus^  brings  in  Mycillusthe  cobbler  disputing  with  his  cock,  sometimes  Py- 
thagoras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con  to  prove  the  happiness  of  a 
mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagoras'  cock  in  the  ond,  to 
Ulastrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to  Gnyphon  the 
nsiuier  s  house  at  midnight,  and  afler  that  to  Eucratcs ;  whom  they  found 
hoth  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  ®  lean,  dry, 
I>ale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  somebody  should  make  a  hole  through 
the  wall,  and  so  get  in ;  or  if  a  i-at  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sud- 
den, and  running  to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fUst.  Piautus,  in  his 
Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  ^  commanding  Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doora 
fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out,  lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errand  to 
eome  to  his  house:  when  he  washed  his  hands,  ^he  was  loath  to  fling  away  the 
foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoke  got  out  of 
his  roof  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow  scratch  upon  the  muck-hill, 
returned  in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  oinen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was 
digged  up;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find 
these  and  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  veri- 
fied indeed  by  such  oovecouA  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is^ 


.*  manlAesU  phrenesls 


Ot  locuples  morUrui  egeDti  Tlvere  fato." 

A.  mere  madness^  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  die  rich. 

SuBSBcr.XIIL — Love  of  Gaming,  &c.  and  pleasures  immoderaJte  ;  Causn^. 

It  18  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  one 
shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
leady  to  be  starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot.  'Tis 
the  common  end  of  all  sensual  epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified 
and  carried  away  headloug  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.    Cebes  in  his 

« Han  Cbar.  k  AgrelUus  lib.  8.  cftp.  1 .  Interdam  eo  sedeHs  perrenlniit  ob  Inemm,  at  rf Urn  propriam 

commutent.  Lib.  7.  cap.  G.       "  Oiiines  perpecuo  raorbo  agiuntar,  saapicatur  omnes  timldus,  slbi'iua 

Ob  anramiiuidiarl  patat,  nunqnana  qolesceaa,  rUn.  Proosm.  lib.  14.  ■  Cap.  18.  in  lecto  jacens  interrogac 
uorem  aa  aream  probe  clatuit,  an  capsula,  Ac.  £  lecto  snrgens  nuduB  et  absque  calcels,  accensa  lucerna 
•oiaia  oMeoa  et  laitrana,  et  tIx  sonino  indulgens.  •  Curls  extenuatoa,  rlgilaiu  et  secum  supputans. 

^Cave  quemqaam  aliennm  In  sdes  iatromiseris.  Ignem  excingul  volo,  nc  cauata  quld(|iuun  sit  quod  te  quiS' 
quam  qssBrtteL  Si  bona  fortnna  venlat  ne  intromlserla ;  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobas  pciaulls.  Dtscrutior 
MMtBt  quia  domo  abeuodu-n  est  mlhi :  Nimis  hei-<-u)*»  iuvitus  abuu,  nee  quid  aga>n  acio,  q  Ploiac  a  lUiua 
Itruioadere,  &c.  perllt  dam  funius  de  tig^tio  exit  loram  •  Juir.  6at.  ii. 
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table,  S.  Ambrose  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest 
Luciau  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  sach 
men*s  proceedings  in  his  picture  of  Opulentisb,  whoai  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  the 
top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  manj  suitors  ;  at  their  first  com- 
ing they  are  generally  entertained  by  pleasure  and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the 
content -that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts :  but  when 
their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door,  headlong, 
and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair.  And  ho  at  first  that  had  so  many 
attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and  all 
the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  'pale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken, 
cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  no  other  company  but 
repentance,  sorrow,  grie^  derision,  beggary  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily 
attendants  to  his  life's  end.  As  the  'prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry 
company,  dainty  fare  at  first ;  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end  ;  so  have 
all  such  Vain  delights  and  their  followers.  ^Tristea  volupttUum  exUus,  el  guis- 
quia  voluplatum  auarum  reminiad  volet,  intelliget,  as  bitter  as  gall  and  worm- 
wood is  their  last ;  grief  of  mind,  madness  itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon 
which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  themselves,  aro  cards,  dice,  hawks 
and  hounds,  Inaanum  venandi  atudium,  one  calls  it,  inaaruB  aiibatractiones  : 
their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays,  <fec.,  when  they  are  unseasonably  used, 
imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their  fortunes.  Some  men  are  consumed  by 
mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters^  terraces,  walka^ 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure  ; 
IntUUea  domos,  "Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome 
things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable  to  all  beholders,  an  ornament  and  befit- 
ting some  great  men ;  yet  improfi  table  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their 
estates.  Forestus  in  his  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became 
melancholy  upon  the  like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unpro- 
fitable building,  which  would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say, 
are  *  overthrown  by  those  mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting  ;  honest  recrea- 
tions, and  fit  for  some  gixjat  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person;  whilst 
they  will  maintain  their  &ilconers,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth,  saith 
'  Salmutze,  "  runs  away  with  hounds,  and  their  fortmies  fly  away  with 
hawks."  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they  themselves 
degenerate  into  beasts,  as  ■  Agrippa  taxeth  them,  *ActaBon-iike,  for  as  he  was 
eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their  pa- 
trimonies, in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too 
sometimes  are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  "  ^  When 
they  drive  poor  husbandmen  from  their  tillage,**  as  «Sarisburiensis  objects, 
Folycrat.  2.  1 .  c.  4.  '*  fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make 
parks,  and  forests,  starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^  punishing  in  the  mean 
time  such  a  man  that  shall  molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is 
otherwise  a  common  liacker,  or  a  notorious  thief."  But  great  men  are  some 
ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be 

' Vcntricosns,  nadna,  pallidas,  Inra  pndorem  oeenltans,  deztra  seipstim  ttrangolana,  ocearrit  aatem 
cxcanti  p.enltentla  hi«  misemm  conQcienis  &c.  •  Luke  xv.  *  Boetiiius.  "  la  Oeconom.  Qai<l 

■i  nnnc  ostendam  eos  qui  magna  vi  ar^nti  doinus  Inatilcs  cediflcant,  in()uit  Socrates.  *  Sarlsburiensls 

Piilycrat.  1.  1.  e.  14.  ▼enatorcs  omnes  adhuc  inatitutioaem  redolent  ceutanrorum.  Raro  InTenitur  qusquam 
coram  modestua  et  grarla,  raro  continens,  et  ut  credo  sobrlus  unquam.  f  PaDcirol.  Tit.  23.  arolant  opes 
cum  accipitre.  >  insignis  Tenatorum  staltitia,  et  saperracanea  cara  corozD,  qai  dam  oiminm  venationl 

luslstunt,  ipsi  abjecta  omnl  liamanitate  In  feras  degenerant,  ut  Acteon,  &z,  *  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Uetamor. 
b  Affrippa  de  vanlt.  scient.  Inaanum  Tenandi  stadiuin,  dum  ik  aovallbua  arcantur  a^rricokB  subtrahoot  prsedi« 

ruiiticis,  agrlcolonls  pneduduntur  vyVrm  etprata  pastorlbua  utaageantnr  pascua  feri&. Majestatts  reoa 

a^'ricoU  si  gustarlt.  •  A  novalibus  suis  arcentur  a^colic,  dam  ferffi  habcant  va^andl  libertatem :  iatis,  at 
pascua  aageantur,  pri»dia  subtrahantur,  Ac.  Sarhburiuitsls.  ^  Fcris  qnum  hominibus  fieqaiora.  Cwnbd. 
dti  (sail.  Cooq.  qui  36  £cclcsias  matrices  dcpopolatos  est  ad  forestam  novam.    ilat.  Paris. 
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coanted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells  a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  con- 
dcmuing  thefolly  and  impertinent  businessof  such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician 
of  Milan,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in 
which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  their  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to 
the  chin,  pro  modo  insaiiice,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them 
by  chance,  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  dcor,  and  seeing  a  gallant  ride 
^y  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  afcor  him,  would 
needs  know  to  what  use  all  this  preparation  served;  he  made  answer  to  kill 
tertain  fowls;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which 
he  killed  in  a  year;  he  replied  o  or  10  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  fartlier 
what  his  dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  crowns;  with 
that  the  patient  bade  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master 
come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the 
chin:  taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in 
those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo  decimus, 
that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  *  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immo- 
derate desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  ho  would 
sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  mouths  together,  leave  suitors  'uurc- 
spccted,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  ]n*ejudice,  and  many  private 
men's  loss.  '^  'And  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his  game 
not  so  good^  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many  times 
men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sour,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it."  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  incredibili  munificeniidy 
with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  follow  hunters, 
and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say  truth,  'tia 
the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galataeus  observes,  if  they  win,  no  men 
Hving  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  ^'if  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  two 
or  three  games  at  tables,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a  game,  they  are 
80  choleric  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  tlicm,  and  break  many  times 
into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little 
differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming, 
if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose 
for  the  present,  their  winnings  ai*e  not  ALwiiera  fortunoBy  sed  irmdice,  as  that 
wise  Seneca  determines,  not  fortune's  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  aatastrophe 
is  'beggary,  ^  Ut  pestis  viiam,  sic  adimit  alea  pecuniairij  as  the  plague  takes 
away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^omriea  nudi,  inopes  et  egeni; 

"■Alea  Scylla  vorax,  species  certiaslma  furtl, 

Kon  contenta  bonis  animum  qaoque  perflda  mergit, 
FoBdd,  furax,  infamls,  iner%  furlosa,  ruina." 

For  a  little  pleasnrc  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettiugs  now  and  then, 
their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the  mean  time,  and  they  themselves  with 
loss  of  body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious 
prodigals,  perdendce  pecunics  genitos,  as  he  "taxed  Anthony,  Qui  patrimonium 
iineuUd/ori  calumnia  amiUunt,  saith  "Cyprian,  and  "mad.Sybaritical  spend- 
thrifts, Quique  una  comedunt  pcUrimonia  coend;  that  cat  up  all  at  a  breakflist, 
at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds,  parasites,  and  players,  consume  themselves  in 


•Tom.  2.  de  Tltla  niustrlnm,  1.  4.  de  rlt.  Leon.  10.  'Venatlonlbns  adco  pprditb  studcbat  et  aucuplls. 

f^^tofdidter  Tcnatiis  tarn  Impatiens  Indc,  at  sammos  saepc  vlroa  aqcrbiusiinis  contmneliis  onerarct,  ot 
jQcredibile  est  qoali  vniti^  anlmique  hablta  dolorem  iracandlaroqnc  priefciTct,  &c.  >>  Unicalqae  autem 
ooc  a  natora  iDsitom  est,  ut  doleat  sicnbi  errayerit  ant  deceptua  sit.  *  Javen.  Sat.  8.  Nee  enlm  locoUs 

e^itantibos  Itur  aU  casum  tabuls,  poslta  sed  laditnr  area.  Lemnias  Instlt.  ca.  44.  mendaclorum  quidom,  et 
JtTjurionim  ct  paapenatis  mater  e»t  alea,  nullam  babena  patrimonii  revercntiam,  quum  illud  eftuderir,  scn- 
nm  In  farta  delabltor  et  raplnaa.  Saris,  polycrat.  1. 1.  c  6.  *  Damhoderus.  » Dan.  Sonter.  ■  Pctrar. 
««L  27.  ■  Sallust.  •  Tom.  3.  Ser.  de  Alea.  9  Flatus  in  Ariatoph.  calls  all  such  crumesters  madmen.  SI 
n  insannm  homlnem  contljcero.  Spontaneum  ad  se  traliunt  furoreni.  ct  os,  et  nures,  ct  oculos  rivos  faclunt 
woris  et  aiTerwrla,  Chrj  ».  hom.  1  r. 
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an  instant,  as  if  tliey  had  flung  it  into  'Tiber,  with  great  wagers,  vain  and 
idle  expenses,  <fec.,  not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their  friends,  as  a  man 
desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him,  by  imretiship  and 
borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies.  ^IrcUi  pecur 
niisj  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money:  '"what  with  a  wanton  eye,  a  liquorish 
tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  their 
ancestors*  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days 
in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do ;  they  repent  at  leisure ;  and  when  all  is  gone 
begin  to  be  thrifty :  but  Sera  est  in /undo  parsimonia,  *tis  then  too  late  to  look 
about;  their  *cnd  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent.  And  well  they 
deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent.  ^Catamidiariin  Amphitlieatro,  as  by 
Adrian  the  emperor's  edict  they  were  of  old,  decoctores  honor um  suorum^  so  ho 
calls  them,  prodigal  fools,  to  be  publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies, 
rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved."  The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their 
bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier  with  an  empty  pui'se  carried  before 
them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all  day  circumstante  pLebe,  to  be 
infamous  and  ridiculous.  At  ^ Padua  in  Italy  they  have  a  stone  called  the 
stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where  spendthrifts,  and  such  as 
disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgi-ace,  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or 
borrowing  more  than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  'civilians  of  old  set 
guardians  over  such  brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  mode- 
rate their  expenses,  that  they  should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to 
the  utter  undoing  of  their  families. 

I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human 
kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infeituated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people: 
they  go  commonly  together. 

***Qai  Tino  Indnlfiret,  qneroqae  ales  decoqnit,  Ilia 
In  Tenerem  putret  " 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xxiii.  29.  to  whom  is  woe,  but  to  such 
a  one  as  loves  drink?  it  causeth  torture  (tnno  tortus  et  ird),  and  bitterness  of 
inind,  Sirac.  31.  21.  Vinwmfuroris,  Jeremy  calls  it,  15.  cap,  wine  of  madness, 
as  well  he  may,  for  insanirefacit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and 
wise  men  ^mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.  Acddit  liodle  terribilis 
casus  (saith  "S. 'Austin),  hear  a  miserable  accident;  Cyrillus'  son  this  day  in  his 
drink,  Matreni  proegnantem  nequiter  oppressU,  sororem  violare  voluU,  patrem 
occidil  fei-e,  et  duos  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  wdneravit^  would  have  violated  his 
sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A  true  saying  it  was  of  him.  Vino  dart  ketitiam 
et  dolorem,  drink  canseth  mirth,  and  drink  causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  **  po- 
verty and  want,"  (Pro v.  xxi.)  shame  and  disgrace.  Alulti  ignobiles  evasere  ob 
x-inipolum,  et  (Austin)  arnissis  Iionoribus prqfugi  aberrdrunt:  many  men  have 
made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and  beggars,  having 
turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potabile,  that  otherwise  might  have  lived 
in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure,  for  their 
Hilary  term's  but  short,  or  ""free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto 
themselves  eternal  tediousncss  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare/adt  cor,  saith  the  wise  man, 
*Atqu6  luymini  cerebrum  minuit.     Pleasant  at  first  she  is,  like  Dioscorides 

4  PascaslTU  Joitiu,  1 . 1 .  de  ilea.  '  Seneca.  ■  Hall .  t  Tn  Sat  1 1 .  Sed  defldente  cmmena :  et 

cresccntd  Rula,  quia  te  manet  exitas— reban  In  rentrom  morala.  •Spartian.  Adrlano.  >  Alex,  ab  Alex. 
lib.  6.  c.  10.  Idem  Gcrbcliua,  lib.  5.  Gne.  disc  j  Kinea  Moris.  'Justinian,  in  Dl^catla.  ■  Peralus 
Sat.  A.  "One  Indnlges  in  wine,  another  the  die  consumes,  a  third  Is  decomposed  by  rener}*.**  ^Poculain 
<iuasi  sinus  in  quo  ssepe  nauCragitun  (acinnt,  Jactura  turn  pecunijti  turn  mentis.  Erasm.  in  Pror.  calicuu 
reniiires.  eliil.  4.  cent.  7.  Pro.  41.  <  Ser.  33.  ad  frat.  in  £remo.  < Libers  tmlus  hone  *"**"»am 

iBteruo  temporia  tcdio  pensant.  •Heuandcr. 
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Bhododaphney  that  fair  plant  to  tbe  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  tbe  rest  as 
bitter  as  wormwood  in  tbe  end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  sbarp  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
(yii.  27.)  '^  Her  bouse  is  the  waj  to  bell,  and  goes  down  to  tbe  chambers  of 
death."  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  saidi  they  are  miserable  in  this  life, 
mad,  beasts^  led  like  "^  'oxen  to  the  slaughter:*'  and  that  which  is  worse,  whore- 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amiJUurU  gratiam,  saith  Austin,  per^ 
dutit  ffloriamj  incurrunt  damncUionem  asiemam.    They  lose  grace  and  glory; 

• ibreTli  IIU  TotaptM 

Abrogat  •etemam  cgbU  decus " 

tbey  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  XrV. — PhUautiaf  or  Sdf^kroey  Vain-glory,  Praise,  Honour^  Immo- 
derate  Applause,  Pride,  over-mudh  Joy,  <tc,.  Causes, 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  ^  coecus  amor  sui,  which  Chrjrsostom  calls 
one  of  the  devil's  three  great  nets;  '''  Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the 
soul  through,  and  slays  it;  a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are  main 
causes.  Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &o.,  nor  any 
other  perturbation  can  lay  hold;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us, 
Quem  non  gida  vicU,  Philautia  superavU,  (saith  Cyprian)  whom  surfeiting 
could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.  "  ^  He  hath  scorned  all  money, 
bribes,  gifls,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to  no  foud 
imaginationy  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the  body, 
hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory."  Chrysostom.  sup.  lo,  Tu 
sijla  animum  inenteinqiue  perwris,  gloria.  A  great  assault  and  cause  of  our 
juesent  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it,  yet 
this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  cause th  melancholy  and  dotage.  This 
]>leasing  humour;  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  AmabUis  insania; 
this  delectable  frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion,  i/e/t^t^  gratissimus  error,  this 
acceptable  disease,  wliich  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls 
onr  souls  asleep,  pufis  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without 
all  feeling,  *  insomuch  as ''  those  that  ai*e  misaffected  with  it,  never  so  much 
as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure."  We  commonly  love  him  best  in 
this "  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt ; 
adijI(Uionibu8  nostris  liboUer /avemus  (saith  "  Jerome)  we  love  him,  we  love 
Lim  for  it:  ^OBonciari,  suave  siuive/ait  a  te  tali  luxe  tribui;  'Twas sweet  to 
hear  it.  And  as  ^  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 
riuus,  "  all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that  speak 
uf  ua"  Again,  a  little  after  to  Maximus,  ^^"^1  cannot  express  how  pleasing 
it  is  to  me  to  hear  myself  commended."  Though  we  snule  to  ourselves,  at 
least  ironically,  when  parasites  bedaub  us  with  &lse  encomiums,  as  many 
princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quwn  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when 
they  know  tbey  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such 
virtues;  yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many  tim&s  to  be  angry, 
''  ^aud  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice,  it  pufik  us  up;" 
*\^zfaUax  suaviias,  liandus  daemon^  "  makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds,  and 
forget  ourselves."  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immoderate  joy 
and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  vices,  which  'lodocus 
Lorichius  reckons  up;  bragging,  hypocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

'Pror.  5.  >  Kerlln.  cocc  *  Thftt  momentary  pleasure  bloti  out  the  eternal  glory  of  a  heavcnlj  life." 
^  Hor.  1  Sagltta  quae  aniicam  ponetrat,  levitcr  ponetrat,  scd  non  love  infligit  volnua.  Bup.  cunt.  ^  Qui 
onmcm  pceontamra  contemptum  habent,  et  noUi  Imagination U  tottu't  raunUl  ac  immiscuerint,  et  tyrannicas 
corp^jfU  concupiscentias  sostinucrint,  hi  multoties  eapti  a  vatia  gloria  omnia  pcrdiderunt.  '  llac  correpti 
Don  oo^itant  de  medela.  »  Dil  taiem  2i  terrls  arertite  pestcm.  ■  £p.  ad  Eustocbinm,  de  custod.  yirgin. 
■  i.fpa.  £p.  ad  Bonciariam.  p  Ep.  lib.  9.  Omnia  tua  scripta  pulchcrrima  existimo,  maxlmo  tainen  llla  quxe 
de  nobis.  4  Exprimcrc  non  possum  quhm  sit  jucundum,  A:c.  *  Hicron.  et  licet  nos  indiicnoH  dicimiia 
cc  caUifatt  rubor  ora  pcrfundat  attamcn  ad  laudem  suam  intrinsccus  animai  Isetantui .    '  rbcj».iur.  J  liiso. 

O 
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Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief^  ariseth  from  ourselves  or  others, 
'we  are  active  and  passiva  It  proceeds  inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active 
causes,  from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth, 
(which  indeed  is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth, 
patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit, 
science,  art,  learning,  our  *  excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which,  Narcissus- 
like,  we  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems 
so  of  us;  and  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  those  that  tell  them  they  be 
fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good  parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuade<l 
of  oui-selves.  We  brag  and  venditate  our  '  own  works,  and  scorn  all  others  in 
respect  of  us;  Inflati  acientid  (saith  Paul),  our  wisdom,  "^our  learning,  all  our 
geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilify  other  men^s,  as  we  do 
over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.  We  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis, 
no,  not  in  tertiis;  what,  Mecum  confertur  Ulyssesl  they  are  Mures,  Muscce, 
culices  prcB  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  emi- 
nent and  arrogant  worship :  though  indeed  they  be  fiu:  before  him.  Only  wise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  pufled  up  with  this  tympany  of 
self-conceit;  'as  that  proud  Pharisee,  they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  ''like 
other  men,"  of  a  purer  and  more  precious  metal  :t  Soli  rei  gerendi  sunt  ^flca- 
ees,  which  that  wise  Periander  held  of  such :  ^mediiantur  omne  qui  prius  ne- 
gotium,  iSsc.  Nom  qitendam  (saith  {Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he 
thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man  living,  like  'Callisthenes  the  philosopher, 
that  neither  held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any  other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen, 
such  was  his  iusolency;  or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to 
contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  ^Hos  solos  dignos  raCus  quibuscutn  de 
imperio  certaret.  That  which  TuUy  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in  force, 
"  ^  There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself."  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great 
philosophers,  historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great 
scholars,  as  "Hierom  defines;  ^'a  natural  philosopher  is  a  glorious  creature, 
and  a  very  slave  of  rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opinion,"  and  though  they  write 
de  corUempiu  glo7^(B,jet  as  he  observes,  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  book^ 
VoMs  et  fames  me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  have  wholly  conse- 
crated myself  to  you  and  fame."  "  *Tis  all  my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all 
my  study  to  raise  my  name."  Proud  *  Pliny  se3onds  him;  Quanquam  01  <£rc. 
and  that  vain-glorious  "orator,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his 
to  Marcus  Lecceius  Ardeo  incredibUi  cupidiiate,  d:c,  '^  I  burn  with  an  incre- 
dible desire  to  have  my  'name  registered  in  thy  book."  Out  of  this  fountain 

proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, ^  speramus  carminafingi  Posse  linendi^ 

cedrOf  et  leni  servanda  cupresso        ^  Non  usitatd  nee  tenui  ferar  pennd 

nee  in  terra  morabor  longius.     Nil  pa/rwan  aut  humili  modo,  nil  mortale  lo- 

guor.      Blear  qua  viokns  ohstrepib  Ausidas, Exegi  monumenlum  cere 

perennius.  Javique  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  dec,,  cum  vcnii 
ilie  dies,  dec,  parte  tanven  mdiore  mei  super  aUa  perennis  astra  ferar,  nomenque 
erit  inddeblle  nostrum,     (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased  in  English.) 

**And  ivhen  I  am  dead  and  gnno,  I  And  I  shall  be  allre, 

31  y  corpse  laid  under  a  stoue,  I  In  these  my  worka  for  ever, 

yi'y  fame  shall  yet  burvivu,  |  My  glory  shall  persever,"  &e. 

•  Ncc  cnim  mihl  cornea  fibra  est.  Per.  *  K  manlbns  Ulls,  Nascentnr  tIoIib.  Fers.  1.  Sat  *  OmnU 
eniin  nostra  supra  niodum  pUceut.  u  Fab.  1.  10.  c.  3.  Uldentur,  mala  componant  carmlna,  veram  g&uaor.t 
sciibentcs,  et  se  vcncrAntur,  et  ultra.  Si  taccas  laudant,  quicquid  scripsero  beatl.  Hor.  ep.  2. 1.  2.  *  Luke 
xvili.  10.         t^^  meliocc  luto  linxit  pra'curdla  Titaa.  if  Ausun.  sap.         $ChU.  3.  cent.  10.  pro.  *j7. 

Qui  so  croderet  neminem  uUa  in  re  pricstantlorem.  ■  Tanto  fastn  seripsit,  nt  Alexandri  gesta  Infcriora 
•criptis  Huis  c.\i!>timaret,  lo.  Vussius  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  •Plutarch,  vit.  Catouls.  ^Xemo  anqaam 
Pouta  aut  Orator,  qui  quenquam  se  meUorem  arbitraretnr.  «  ConsoU  ad  Pammachiam.  Mundl  philo. 

Bophus,  gloriiu  auim.ll,  ct  popularis  aune  et  nunorum  vcnale  manciplum.  <<  Eplst  6.  CapltoxU  sno: 

Uitbus  ac  ncvctihus,  hoc  solmn  cojjito  si  qua  me  possum  levaro  hnmu.  Id  roto  meo  snffldt^  ike.  •  TuUius. 
•L't  nomcn  ^^C7i\  Rcni>ti»  tiiis  iUu«.tr('tur.  Inqnies  aniuius  studio  jctcrnitatis,  noctea  et  dies  an^^ebatiir. 
HfMiHhis  fji-js.  nr.;-b.  d-  .^^:ttl.  n  ilur.  urt.  PouL  »»0d.  Vit.  1. 3.  Jamquc  opus  exegi.    Va«l&  Uber 

'aiiimwi.  Ub.  la.  •»       1  •  •»    -^ 
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And  that  of  Ennius, 

**  Nemo  me  lachTymlB  decorct,  neqne  ftioe»  lletu 
Faxit^  car  t  Tolito  doeU  per  on  TirOm." 

^  Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  mj  bier  with  sorrow — ^becanse  I  am 
eternally  in  the  mouths  of  men."  With  many  such  prond  strains,  and  foolish 
flashes  too  common  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  *  Topics, 
but  he  will  be  immortaL  Typotws  defamid,  shall  be  &moiu%  and  well  he 
deserves,  because  he  writ  of  fame;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, 

" Flatisuque  petit  darescere  wdgiJ*  ''  He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public." 

This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  bmlt  such 
famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts 
eternised,  *^  DiffUo  manstrcbri,  et  dicier  hie  est;**  ^  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  and  to  have  it  said,  <  there  he  goes,*  **  to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as 
Phiyne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne  j^^ctt/  this  causeth  so  many  bloody 
battles,  ''et  nodes  coffitvigHareserenas;"  "and  induces  us  to  watch  during  calm 
nights."  Long  journeys,  *^ Magnum  iter  irUendo,  sed dot  mihi gloria  vires"  "  I 
contemplate  a  monstrous  journey,  but  the  love  of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it,'* 
gaming  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-glory.  This  is  it  which 
makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this 
high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  ^soom  all  others;  ridiculo/astu  et  irUoleraruio 
cotUemptu;  as  ^  Pahemon  tiie  grammarian  contemned  Yarro,  secum  et  natas  et 
moriluras  literas  jctctans,  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insdency,  that  they 
camiot  endure  to  be  contradicted, '  or  ''hear  of  any  thing  but  their  own  com- 
mendation,*' which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  "^  Austin  well 
seconds  him,  "  'tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded." When  as  indeed,  in  adl  wise  men's  judgments,  quibus  cor  sapit, 
they  are  *  mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  tU  Camdus 
inpnmerbio  qmerens  convua,  etiaan  quae  habebiU  a/wres  amisit,  ®  their  works 
are  toys,  as  an  almanac  out  of  date,  '  atUhoris  pereunt  gwrrulitate  stU,  they 
seek  fkme  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy,  they  are  a  com- 
mon obloquy,  insenscUi,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which  they  suppose  or 
expect.    ^  0  puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuo,[ 

" How  mnch  I  dread 


Thy  dayi  ore  abor^  some  lord  shall  itiike  thee  dead.** 

Of  SO  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  8ophisters,as  tEusebius 
\rell  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's 
works  remains,  nomtna  et  libri  svmvl  cwm  corporibus  interienmt,  their  books 
and  bodies  are  perished  together.  It  is  not  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shallsurely 
be  admired  and  immortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insultingly,  after  a 
victoiy,  that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

*  Xos  dcmiramnr,  sed  non  cnm  dnldo  vjilgo,        I       **  We  marvel  too,  not  as  the  Tolgar  we, 

Sed  Tdnt  Haxpyasy  Gorgonu^  «t  Farias."  |  Bnt  as  wo  Gorgon^  Harpies,  or  Faries  see.** 

Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  jxxrs,  how  small  a  part,  in 
re.<«pect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names,  how  few  take 
notice  of  us,  how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades's  land  in  a  map  1 
And  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his 
iame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him :  but  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  itself  that 
muast  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  1   and  then  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and  every 

*  la  Uh.  S.  ^  De  iioiite  dcjieere.  ^  Soeton.  lib.  degram.  i  Nihil  Ubenter  aodiant,  nisi  landoe. 
■nu.  "Rpis.  66.  iNihilaliaddiesnootesqueoogitant  nlaiatinetudiiflsnislaudentnr  abhominibiis. 
"  <JQ2  m^or  dementia aut  dici,  aat  excogltari  potest,  quhm  sic  ob  gloriam  cniciari  ?  Insaniam  istam,  dumine, 
lo&tcc  £se  k  xne.  AU'itln.  cons.  lib.  10.  cap.  37.  •  **  As  Cameloa  In  the  novel  who  lost  his  eurs  wlilie  lie 
vas  looking  lor  a  pair  of  homa."       p  Mart  1.  6. 61.       <i  llor.  Sat  1.1.2.       f  l^lh.  cont.  Fhilos.  cao.  J . 
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Btar  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabited,  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where*s  our  glory  ? 
Orbem  terrarum  victor  Romanua  hahdxUf  as  he  cracked  in  Petronius,  aU  the 
world  was  under  Augustus:  and  so  in  Gonstantine's  time,  Eusebius  brags  ho 
governed  all  the  world,  universwn  mundumprcBdarh  admodum  ddminialrarily 

et  omnis  orbis  gmUes  Imperatori  subjecti:  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  out, 

the  four  monarchies,  &c.,  when  as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the 
fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world,  nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described. 
What  braggadocioes  are  they  and  we  then?  quhm  brevis  hie  de  nobia  germo,  t^ 
*  he  said,  *pudebit  aucti  nominis,  how  short  a  time,  how  little  a  while  doth  thi^ 
fame  of  ours  continue?  Every  private  province,  every  small  territory  and  citr, 
when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all 
respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Gadwallader  in  Wales,  Hollo  in  Normandy, 
Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Caesar  iji 
Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  ^Ommsastasomnisquepcprdus 
in  eoBemplum  et  admirationem  veniet,  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave 
soldiers,  senators,  scholars;  and  though  -'Bracydaa  was  a  worthy  captain,  a 
good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedsemon,  yet  as  his 
mother  truly  said,  pltires  hahet  Sparta  Bracyda  mdiorea,  Sparta  had  many 
better  men  than  ever  he  was;  and  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself  thy  friend, 
many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  place 
or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thysel£ 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly  mad, 
and  know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most 
free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad:  ccdccmt  sed  alio/astu:  a  company  of 
cynics,  such  as  are  mou^  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn  the  world,  con- 
temn themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices :  and  yet  in  that  contempt 
are  more  proud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  homil  i  t y, 
proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud,  scgpe  homo  de  vance  glories  contemptu^  vanius 
(jloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it,  confess,  lib.  10.  cap.  38,  like  Diogenes,  ijitus 
(jloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed  themselves  fat  with  a  sdif-couoeit  of 
sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisy.  They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  man  v 
great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be 
dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln 
full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and  self-conceit.  And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his 
friend  Lucilius,  "  *  in  his  attire  and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially  to 
avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves:  as  a  rugged  attiix', 
hirsute  head,  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coai-se  lodging,  and  wbat- 
soever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way.'* 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  engine  which  batters 
us  is  from  others,  we  are  merely  passive  in  this  business:  from  a  company  of 
parasites  and  flatterers,  that  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets, 
glozing  titles,  Mse  eulogiums,  so  bedaub  and  applaud,  gild  over  many  a  silly 
and  undeserving  man,  tbit  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits.  Bes  imprifnis 
violenta  est,  as  Hieroin  notes,  this  common  applause  is  a  most  violent  thiiig, 
laudvm placenta, d  drum,  fife,  and  trumpet  cannot  so  animate;  that  fattens 
aien,  erects  and  dejects  tliem  in  an  instant.  '  Falma  negata  macmm,  dtJtuUa 
reducit  opimum,  it  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth  conies.  ** '  Aud 
who  is  that  mortiil  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  immoderatciy 
commended  and  ai^plaudcd,  will  not  be  moved]"  *  Let  him  bo  what  he  will, 

"  Tul.  Som.  Scip.  tboetbiut.  >  Patean.  Claalp.  hUt.  lib.  1.  >  Plutarch.  Lrctirro 

•  Epist.  13.  niud  te  admoneo,  ne  eoram  more  facias,  qai  non  protlcere,  scd  consplel  cnpiunt,  qiue  in  babiru 
tuo,  aut  genere  rlta  notabiUa  rant,  aspenun  enltam  et  vitlosum  caput,  ucf^ligentlorein  bartam,  indict um 
argento  odium,  cubile  humi  poaUum,  et  quicqutd  ad  iandem  perversa  via  sequitur,  evita^  >  i-v-f 

■  Qttisvero  tambeoo  modulo  tuo  mutiri  senovit,  ut  cum  assiUuiU  ct  iuiraoUic.c  laudatioaei  aon  movesB^ir 
lien.  Stcph.  -»— ^» 
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those  parasites  will  oyertum  him :  if  he  be  a  king,  he  is  one  of  the  nine 

worthieH,  more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith, ^edictum  Domini  Deique 

fiostri:  and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him. 


;r 


dirinM  d  ta  patlarfi  honorai, 


Ultrd  Ipsl  dabimoi  mcHtaaqno  aacrabiniiu  Aras." 

If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duo 
fdmina  hdU,  triumviri  terrarvany  Ac,  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too 
little  for  him,  he  is  invictisaimus^  ser&nissimt^,  miuUia  troplueia  omatissimtis, 
naturce  dominus,  although  he  be  leptis  galeatua,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk- 
sop, :(and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes,  poHremus  in  pugnd,  primiu  in/ttgd,  and  such 
a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the  fbca  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is 
he  a  Samson,  another  Hercules;  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another  Tally  or 
Demosthenes:  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  ''the  voice  of  God  and  not  of  man;** 
if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Yirgil,  &c.  And  then  my  silly  weak  patient 
takes  all  these  eulogiums  to  himself;  if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended  for  his 
much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  dsa,  he  will  eviscerate  himself  Uke  a 
spider,  study  to  death,  Laudataa  oatendit  avis  Junonia  penntu,  peacock-like  ho 
^TiIl  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his  valour 
extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congreasus,  as  that  of  Troilus.  and  Achilles,  Infdix 
puer,  he  will  combat  with  a  giaut,  run  first  upon  a  breach,  as  another  *Fhilip- 
j)us,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping, 
abd  he  will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 


> "  landataqae  Tirtus 


Gresclt,  et  immaasam  gloria  ealcar  habet.** } 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him; impcUiena  conaortls  erit,  he  will 

over  the  ^  Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an  ambi< 
tioiLs  man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  ai  pitta  cequo  lavdetwr  (saith 
'Erasmus)  criatcta  erigit,  exuit  hominem,  Deum  ae  piUcU,  he  sets  up  his  crest, 
and  will  be  no  longer  a  man  but  a  god. 


.  '*  I  nihil  est  quod  eredere  de  m 


Kon  audct  qaam  laudator  diii  sequa  potestas.**  f 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiter*s  son,  and  go 
like  Hercules  in  a  lion*s  skin?  Domitian  a  god  (**DominvLa  Deua  noater  aic 
fi£njubet\  like  the  ft  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came 
into  the  city  of  Babylon .  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so  gulled  by  his  flatter- 
ing parasites,  that 'he  must  be  called  Hercules.  '  Antonius  the  Roman  would 
W  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys^ 
king  of  Thraco,  was  married  to  *  Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers 
f>ne  afler  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed-chamber.  Such  a  one 
^vos  'Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus,  Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor 
tlie  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  our  modern  Turks,  that 
will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God  s  shadow,  commanders  of  all  that 
raay  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tartary  in  this  present  age.  Such 
u  0L€  7as  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  tftuUdjactaiUid^  and 
send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos;  and  such  are  many^  sottish  princes,  brought 
into  a  fool's  paradise  by  their  parasites,  'tis  a  common  humour,  incident  to  all 
nicii,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have 
<J^ue,  or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.     SttdtUiam  auam 

Mart.  tStroza.  "If  you  will  accept  divine  honoun^  we  will  willingly  erect  am!  coniecrat*}  altars  to 
jou. '  ^ Jutin.  •  Livius.  Gloria  tantum  u'.atua,  noa  ira,  in  uiuUtu;)  hostcs  irrueru,  «iu(id  coiuplc:is  mu.It. 
<-M,upici  n  pn^aantcm,  a  muro  spectautibat,  cgrcgium  ducebat.  ^  *"  Applau<led  virtue  grows  a^^ace,  and 
h'l^^nr  indodet  witliin  it  an  immejise  impulse."  ^  I  demens,  et  soivaa  oarre  per  Alpcs.    Au.lo  Allquid, 

^''^Y^tpaerlAplaceaa,  et  declamatio  flas.    Jav.  Sat.  10.  'lu  Morije  Enconi.  |  Juvenal.  Sat.  4. 

"  ( utre  a  cotbing  which  over-Iauded  power  will  not  presume  to  imagine  of  itself.**  **  Sueton.  c.  12. 

i-|  Duinitiaco.  ff  BrisonSus.  ^  Antontua  ab  aasentatoribus  evectus  Librum  se  patnem  appeUail  JUMl% 
c-  i'r&  Uso  le  venditaTit  redimltus  hedera,  et  corona  velatua  aurea,  et  thyrsam  tcnens,  cothumisque  saecinctu^ 
fa=-.-u  .e,m  UiXtfoe  pater  vectoa  est  Alexandrine.  Pater,  vc!.  post.  •  Mincrvte  nupti  is  a  nblt,  taut«  furore 

i^^atu^  ttt  latsUUci  mltteret  ad  videudam  num  dea  in  tlialamis  Tanlcset,  ike.  ' JJiao.  IL  12. 
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produni,  <&c.,  (saith  *Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent,  will 
craok  and  brag,  and  show  their  folly  in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and 
they  know  it,  you  need  not  tell  them  of  it ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they 
go  smiling  to  themselves,  a  perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudits, 
they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and  lose  their  wit-s.'  Petrarch,  lib,  l.de  corUemptu 
mundi,  confessed  as  much  of  himself,  and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom, 
gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow-citizen  of  his,  ^  one  Graleus  de 
Kubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining  of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes, 
for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  hath  such  a  like  story  of 
one  Chamus,  a  soldier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and  "grew  there- 
upon so  'arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits."  So  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or 
patrimony,  ex  irispercUo  fall  unto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual 
meditation  of  it,  cannot  sleep  ^or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished 
on  a  sudden ;  and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them. 
Epaminondas,  therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  '''came 
abroad  all  squalid  and  submiss,'*  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so 
doing,  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good 
fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed  That  wise  and  virtuous  lady, 
*"  Queen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  oocasion, 
said,  "that  °she  would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune  ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  most  undergo  the  one,  she  would  be  in 
adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  were  defective  in  the  other  :*'  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SuBSEcr.  XV. — Love  of  Learning ^  or  overmuch  sitvdy.      With  a  Digression  of 
t/ie  misery  qfScItolars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  Melancholy, 

Leonartus  Fuohsius,  Instil,  lib,  iii.  secL  1.  cap.  1,  Fselix  Plater,  lib.  iii. 
de  Tnentis  alienat.,  Here,  de  Saxonia^  Tract,  post,  de  mdanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of 
a  •peculiar  fury,  which  comes  by  overmuch  study.  Fernelius,  lib.  1,  cap.  18, 
i*puts  study,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of 
madness:  and  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.  Jo.  Arculanus,  in  lib. 
9,  Rhasis  ad  Ahiansorem,  cap.  16,  amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studium 
vehejnens:  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnios,  lib.  de  occuL  not.  mirac.  lib.  1,  cap.  16. 
« 4  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  continual  t  study,  and  night- 
waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most  subject  to  it:"  and  such 
Ehasis  adds,  "'that  have  commonly  the  finest  wits."  Cont.  lib.  1,  trctce.  9. 
Marsilius  Ficinus,  de  sanit.  tuendd,  Itb.  1,  cap.  7,  puts  melancholy  amongst  one 
of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  common  Maul  unto  them  all, 
and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable  companion.  Yarro  belike  for  that 
cause  calls  Tristes  PhUosophos  et  severos,  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetric,  axe  common 
epithets  to  scholars:  and  'Patritius  therefore,  in  the  institution  of  princes^ 
would  not  have  them  to  be  great  students.  For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study 
weakens  their  bodies,  dnUs  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  oottrage ;  and 

*  De  mentis  allenat.  eap.  8.  e  Sequltnrqne  superbla  formam.  Lirlus  11. 1 1.  Oracnliiin  rat,  rtvida  nrpe 

Ingeaia  laxoiiare  hae  et  eraneecere,  multoaqae  sensam  pcnitiu  amisisae.  Homines  intuentor,  ae  wi  Ipsl  non 
assent  homines.  >>  Galena  dc  Rabcis,  dvis  uoster  fabcr  ferrarios,  ub  Inrentioncm  iiistrumentl  Coclea  olim 
Archimedls  dlctl,  pne  Uctitla  insanlvit  ilneania  postmodum  correptna,  ob  nimiam  indc  arroganti.am. 

k  Bene  ferre  magnam  disce  fortunam.  Hor.    Fortunam  rererenter  habe,  qulcunquo  rcpentb  Dives  ab  axiU 

grogrediere  loco.  Ansonius.  >Processlt  sqnalidns  et  snbmlasua.  at  hestcrni  dlci  gaudium  intemporai* 

odlc  castigaret.  *»  Uxor  Henr.  8.  "Neutriussafortoniecxtremnm  libenter  cxpertnram  dixit:  aedai 
necessitas  alterins  snbinde  imponerotnTf  optare  se  difficilem  et  advcrsam:  qnod  in  hac  null!  nnqoam  defUt 
solatium,  in  altera  multis  consilium,  Ao.  Lod.  Vives.  oPeculiaris  fttror,  qui  ox  Uteris  flt.  »  NihU  ma^i» 
anget,  ae  aasldaa  stndia,  et  profnndie  cogltationea.  4  Xon  desunt,  qui  ex  Ju^  studio,  et  Intempcstira 

lucabratione,  hue  devcncmnt,  hi  prae  CTteris  cnlm  plcrnnqne  melancholia  soU-n.  I'lf.-starl.  f  Siudy  ts  a 
continual  and  earacst  meditation,  applied  to  something  with  great  desire.  TuUy.  '  Kt  illi  qui  sunt  subtLlis 
Ingenli,  et  multas  t)ra:meditatioaia.  de  facili  iucidunt  iu  melancbu::am.  -^  ub  smaiui'Uiu  soUcUadineia* 

lib.  6.  Tit  & 
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good  scholars  are  never  good  soldiers, -wliicli  a  certain  Goth  well  perceired,  for 
when  hia  countrymen  came  into  Qreeoe,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  booki^ 
he  cried  out  against  it,  by  no  means  they  should  do  it,  "  'leave  them  that 
plague,  which  in  time  will  consume  aU  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits."  The 
"Turks  abdicated  Comutus  the  next  heir  from  the  empire,  because  he  was 
60  much  given  to  his  book :  and  'tis  the  common  tenet  of  the  world,  that 
learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  consequem  produceth 
melancholy. 

T^o  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject 
to  this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life, 
n6i  et  musts,  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports  which  other 
men  use:  and  many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is 
too  frequent,  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a  sudden :  but  the  common 
cause  is  overmuch  study;  too  much  learning  (as  'Festus  told  Paid)  hath 
made  thee  mad ;  'tis  that  other  extreme  which  effects  it.  So  did  Trincavellius^ 
lA.  L,  consil.  1 2  and  13,  find  by  his  experience,  in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young 
baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  malady  by  too  vehement  study.  So 
Forestus,  obsfsrvat,  L  10,  observ,  13,  in  a  young  divine  in  Louvaine,  that  was 
mad,  and  said  ''^ he  had  a  bible  in  his  head:**  Marsilius  Ficinus  de  sanii. 
tuend,  lib.  1,  cap,  1,  3,  4,  and  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  '"why 
students  dote  more  often  than  others."  The  first  is  their  negligence ;  ^  *other 
men  look  to  their  tools,  a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his 
Immmer,  anvil,  forge;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind 
his  hatchet,  if  it  be  dull;  a  falconer  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of 
hia  hawks,  hounds,  horses,  dogs,  <&c. ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  hia 
kte,  dca;  only  scholars  neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  (I 
mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which 
by  much  study  is  consumed."  Vids  fsaith  Lucian)  ns  funveuXwra  mmu 
xni^ndendo,  aliquandd  abrumpas  :  "  See  tnou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at 
length  it  ^ break."  Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some  other  reasons; 
Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  of  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets :  and 
Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars;  for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himselfl  The 
d^ioies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment;  since  when,  poetry 
and  beggary  are  GemeUi,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions; 

"'And  to  this  di7  It  erery  seholar  poor; 
QroM  gold  from  tikeai  ron«  headlong  to  the  boor  :** 

Mercnry  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is  con- 
templation, "  'which  dries  the  brain  and  extinguisheth  natural  heat;  for  whilst 
the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver 
&re  left  destitute,  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  con« 
coction,  and  for  want  of  exercise  the  superfluous  vapours  cannot  exhale,*"  u^. 
The  aama  reasons  are  repeated  by  Gromesius,  lib,  4,  cap.  1.  de  scUe  ^Nymcmnus 
craL  de  Imag.  Jo.  Yoschius^  Ub.  2,  cap,  5,  depeste:  and  something  more  they 
add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly  troubled  with  gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums^ 


*GisparEni,  Theiaar.  FoUt.  Apoteles.  31.  Onecto  hane  pestem  relinqnite,  qa»  dablnm  non  est  qnin 
Brerl  omDem  Us  Tlgorem  ereptura,  Martioiqoe  aplrltus  exhaastora  ait;  ut  ad  amia  tractanda  plana 
inbaUlcc  ftitiui  slut.  •  Knoloa,  Turk.  Uist.  ■  Acts,  xxrl.  24.  f  Nlinlis  stadila  melancholicQi 

CTMlt,  dicens  se  Blbllon  In  capite  habere.  ■  Cnr  melanchom  assldoi,  crebrlsq  uc  dcliramentis  Texentor 
Mrom  aaimi  at  deilperecoganttir.  •Soltnqidlibatartifex  instnunenta  saa  dili(;enti!Mim&  curat,  penicelkw 
Ifetor;  mallfloslneDdeiqaeiMMr  terarlua;  miles  eqaos,  arma  venator,  auccps  avcs  et  canes,  cytharam 
C9tbaradiia»  &c.,eoU  mosamm  mystaa  tam  nogUgentes  sunt,  nt  instrumcntuin  illud  quo  inundum  nnlrersuni 
>^ari  iolcBt,  spiritum  scilicet,  penltos  ncgligere  videantur.  ^  axcus  et  aruia  tibl  non  sunt  imitanda 

Oiuut.        M  mmqaam  ceases  tenders  mollis  eiit.    Ovid.  <Epbemcr.  '  Contcmplatlo  cerebraic 

*s<lccst  el  extiagnit  calorem  natoralem,  ando  oerebmm  frlgidnm  et  siccnm  eradit  quod  est  niclancholicum 
Acetdit  sd  hoe,  quod  natara  in  eontemplationo,  cerebro  prorsns  cordiqne  intenta,  stom;.chum  heparqae 
icttitBit,  nnde  ex  alimeotls  male  eocti.1,  iiangais  erassas  et  nlger  efllcitnr,  duin  nimiu  utio  membroroax 
■apenlai  raporta  non  exhattBt.  *  C^i'sbroiB  ezsicatar,  corpora  senalui  graiil;!:*  :unt. 
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cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad  eyes,  stone  and  colic,  'crudities^  oppilations,  vertigo, 
winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as  come  bj  overmuch  sitting ;  they 
are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and 
many  times  their  lives,  and  all  through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary 
studies.  If  you  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus 
aind  Thomas  Aquinas's  works,  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  1 
peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  &c.,  and  many  thousands  besides. 

*  Qui  cuplt  optatam  carsa  oonting«re  metam,         I     **  lie  that  desires  this  wished  goal  to  gain. 
Holta  tout,  fedtque  poer,  sadavU  et  alsit."         |        Most  sweat  and  tkieete  before  he  can  attain,'* 

and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  q>.  8.  '''Nor. 
a  day  that  I  spend  idle,  part  of  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with 
waking,  and  now  slumbering  to  their  continual  task."  Hear  Tullypro  Archid 
Poetd  :  "  whilst  othera  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continually 
at  his  book,'*  bo  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of 
their  healths,  fortimes,  wits,  and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy 
spend  t  unitis  regni  precium  they  say,  more  than  a  king's  ransom ;  how  many 
crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  -the  one  about  his  History  of  Creature.^, 
the  other  on  his  Almagest  ?  How  much  time  did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ, 
to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphere?  forty  years  and  more,  some  write  : 
how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or  become  dizzards,  neglecting  all 
worldly  afiairs  and  their  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  know- 
ledge, for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  this  world*s  esteem  they  are  accounted 
ridiculous  and  sLUy  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  ofb  they  are)  rejected,  con- 
temned, derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2, 
de  mama  et  ddirio :  read  Trincavellius,  L  3.  coniiL  36,  et  c  17.  Montanus, 
caruil.  233.  ^Garceus  de  Jtidic,  genit.  cap.  33.  Mercurialis  consil.  86,  cap.  *Jo. 
Prosper  'Oalenius  in  his  Book  de  atrdbile;  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if 
they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of 
their  carriage  "  after  seven  years'  study" 


."statni  tacitomins  exit, 


Plenunque  et  rlaa  popolum  quatit"- 


'■  Obstlpo  caplte,  et  fl^entes  Inraine  terram, 
Murmura  uuiu  secam,  et  rablosa  silentia  rodont, 
At<iue  experrecto  tmtinantur  verba  labello, 
^rotl  Teterls  medltantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nihilo  niliilum ;  In  nihilam  nil  posse  rerertL" 


.«  B  who  do  lean  a\vTy 


'^  He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites  people's 
laughter."  Because  they  cannot  ride  a  horse,  which  eveiy  clown  can  do  ; 
salute  and  court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe  and  make  conghy  which 
eveiy  common  swasher  can  do,  *Ao9  popvlue  ridet,  &a,  they  are  laughed  to 
scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools  by  our  gallants.  Yea^  many  times,  such  is 
their  misery,  they  deserve  it :   'a  mere  scholar,  a  mere  ass. 

When,  by  themselrei,  thejr  gnaw  their  murmuring, 

And  farious  silence,  as  'twere  balancing 

Each  word  apon  their  ontstretched  Up,  and  when 

They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men. 

As,  'Oat  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brought ; 

And  that  which  li^  can  ne'er  be  tnm'd  to  nought.* " 

Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  flzt  eje ; 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  L  8,  c.  7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas, 
supping  with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the 
table,  and  cried,  coiiclusum  est  contra  Manichceos;  his  Mrits  were  a  wool-gather- 
ing, as  they  say,  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived 
his  error,  he  was  much  **abashed.  Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in 
Yitruvius,  that  having  found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  wasmingled 

'Stndlosi  snnt  caehectlei  et  nnnqnam  bene  ooloratt,  propter  debilitatem  digestiTS  (kcnltatla,  mnltipllcantiir 
In  lis  sapcrflnltates.  Jo.  Voechins  parte  2.  cap.  6.  de  peste.  i  Nullns  mthl  per  orinm  dies  exit,  partem 
noctls  studiis  dedloo,  non  vero  somno,  sed  ocoloa  TigUia  fktigatos  cadentMqne,  in  operam  detinro. 
•  Johannes  Manuschins  Boherou%  nat.  1516.  emdltos  vlr,  nlmiis  studiis  in  Phrenesin  inddtt.  Montanus 
fnst  vices  in  a  Frenchman  of  Tolosa.  i  Cardinalis C«cius ;  ob  laborem,  TigUlam,  et  dintnma stadia  ftictns 
Xelsncholl  us.  k  Pen.  s$,t.  s  Thej  cannot  fiddle ;  bat,  as  Themlstocles  said,  he  eoold  make  a  small  town 
become  a  Rreat  ctty.  i  Pars.  Sat.  ■  Ingeniam  sibl  qaod  ranaa  desompslt  Athenas  et  aeptem  stodlls 
annos  dedlt,  insennltnne.  LIbris  et  carls  statna  tacltamlns  exit,  Plemnque  et  risa  popalam  qoatit,  Hor. 
•p.  1 .  lib.  2.     "  Transiaccd  by  M.  B.  Holiday.     •  Thomas  rabore  confUsos  dixit  ae  de  argnnwito  oogitiase. 
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with  the  silver  in  king  Hiero'a  crown,  ran  naked  f  >rth  from  the  bath  and  cried 
t'jpfixa,  I  have  found:  ^'and  was  commonly  so  ii>tent  to  his  studies,  that  he 
never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him :  when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the 
Boldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it.**  St.  Bernard 
rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he  was,  Mariil- 
lus,  Ub.  2,  cap.  4.  It  was  Democritus's  carriage  alone  that  made  the  Abderites 
suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  sent  for  Hippocrates  to  cure  him :  if  lie 
had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions  Ml  a  laughing. 
Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Hemclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept,  and 
Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a  madman,  ^  saying, 
*'he  came  from  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did.**  Your 
greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  sofb  fellows  in  their  outward 
behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  t-o  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly 
business;  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others 
wisdodd,  and  yet  in  bargains  and  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every 
base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise, 
''but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when  .(as  'ho  well  observed)  they  neither 
hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised  abroad?**  how  should  they 
get  experience,  by  what  means?  ''*  I  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars,**  saith 
u'Eneas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Oasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the  cm* 
peror),  **  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no  common 
civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  public  affitirs.**  ''Pagla- 
rensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when  he  heard 
him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foaL**  To  say 
the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in  general, 
thin  that  of  Pliny  of  Iseus;  "*He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men 
there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part  harm- 
less, honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men." 

Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconve- 
niences as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &a,  Jo.  Yoschius  would  have  good 
Bcholars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above 
other  men,  "  to  have  greater  ■  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  them- 
selves and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  public  good."  But  our  patrons  of 
learning  are  so  far  now-a-days  from  respecting  the  muses,  and  giving  that 
honour  to  scholars^  or  reward  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by  those 
indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princefl^  that  after  all  their  pains  taken 
in  the  universities,  cost  and  charge,  expensffs,  irksome  hours,  laborious  tasks, 
'Wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasures  which 
other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives),  if  they  chance  to  wade 
through  them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is 
their  greatest  misery,  driven  to  their  shifls,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and 
be^'gary.     Their  familiar  attendants  are, 


**PaIleiite8  morbl,  lactoa,  eaneqne  laborqne 
£t  metof,  et  nudcsnada  funei^  et  turpU  egMtai^ 
TerribUes  Tlsa  fomue  ** 


"Grief,  labour,  care,  pale  tlclmess,  miserlM^ 
Fear,  flUhy*poverty,  hunger  that  cries, 
Terrible  motuten  to  be  leea  with  ejee.** 


If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were 
enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions,  after 
fiutue  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  crafl  to  live  of  them- 
selves. A  merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea^  and  though  his  hazard  be  great, 

» Plutarch.  Titi  Harcelll.  Nee  aensit  nrbem  captain,  nee  mllitea  In  domum  irruentei,  adeo  inten.-at 
ciidlta,  &e.  4  Sub  Fnrltt  lanrft  circnmiTit  urbem,  dlctitans  le  exploratorem  ab  inferis  Tenltae,  delatarum 
dc-monibiu  mortalimn  peceata.  'Fetronina.  Ego  arbitror  in  scholLs  stultiaelmot  fieri,  quia  nihil  eoriua 
4UC  in  nm  habemns  ant  andinnt  ant  rldent.  ■  Novi  mels  diebos,  plerosque  studlis  Uteranim  dediroii, 

<)«il  diadpUnie  admodnm  abandabant,  sed  nihil  eivilitatis  habentea,  nee  rem  pnbl.  nee  domesticam  reg>'re 
Ubrvtt.  Stnpnit  Paglarensis  et  Airti  Tilicum  accnsayit,  qui  snem  fiatam  undecim  porcellos,  astnam  un  lun 
dontaxat  pnUnm  enizam  retnlerat.  *Lib.  1.  Epist  8.  Adhae  Bchulastlcoa  tantom  eit;  quo  geneva 

heminmn,  nihil  ant  eat  almpllcina,  ant  alneertoa  ant  mellna.  «  Jure  prlrilegiAndl,  qoi  ob  comiuuno 

^om  abbrerlaat  aibi  Titam.       *  Vlrg.  6  iBn. 
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yet  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving  yoyaga  Ail  husl)and~ 
mans  gains  are  almost  certain;  quibus  ipse  JupUer  noeere  non potest  (whom 
Jove  himself  can't  harm),  ('tis  *Cato's  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself)  ; 
only  scholars  metbinks  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casual^ 
ties  and  hazards.  For  first,  not  one  of  a  many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all 
are  not  capable  and  docile,  *  ex  omni  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius  :  we  can  make 
majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kings  can  invest  knigbta 
and  barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed ;  universities  can  give  de* 
grees;  and  Tu  qruxi  es,  hpopvh  quUibet  esse  potest;  but  he  nor  they,  nor  all 
the  world,  can  give  learning,  madke  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets;  we 
can  soon  say,  as  Seneca  well  notes^  0  virum  bonum,  6  divUem,  point  at  a  rich 
man,  a  good,  a  happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sumptuosh  vestUuan,  Calamis- 
tratum%,  bene  clerUenhf  magno  temporis  impendio  constat  hcec  laudcUio,  6  mrum 
lUerariMn,  but  'tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learn- 
ing is  not  so  quickly  got,  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  to  that 
end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents, 
yet  few  can  compass  it.  Or  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  men's  wills  are  not  an- 
swerable to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains;  they 
are  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  pfualam  impingunt,  vd  in  pocur- 
lum  (they  fall  in  with  women  or  wine),  and  so  spend  their  time  to  their  friends' 
grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  industrious,  of 
lipe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body  and 
mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in  the  world  like  unto  study.  It 
may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it^  but  solving  to  be  excellent  to 
know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.  Let  him  yet  happily 
escape  all  these  haeards,  (sreis  intestims,  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  oon> 
Bummate  and  ri{)e,  he  hath  profited  in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all 
applause:  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit  for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have 
it?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  twenty  years'  standing)  at  the 
first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.  For  what  course  shall  he  take, 
being  now  capable  and  ready)  The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about  which 
many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that 
he  shall  have  falconer's  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some 
small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  ap- 
prove him  not  (for  usually  they  do  but  a  year  or  two),  as  inconstant  as  tthey 
that  cried  ''Hosaiina"  one  day,  and  '^Orucify  him"  the  other;  serving-man- 
like, he  must  go  look  a  new  master;  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  1 

"7  Hoe  qnoque  te  manet  at  paeros  elementa  doceatem  I  *  At  last  thr  noir-whlte  ago  In  anbarb  adxoola, 
Occnpet  eztronla  in  rlcis  alba  seacctoa.'*  |    Shall  toil  m  teaching  boya  their  grammar  rulea.** 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  show  a  stum  rod, 
togam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  %  Hsdus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  hia 
infelicity,  he  hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keop  him  till  he  be 
decrepid,  and  that  is  alL  Orammaticusnonest/odiaSf  &c.  If  he  be  a  trencher 
chaplain  in  a  gentleman's  house,  as  it  befel  "  Euphormio,  after  some  seven 
years'  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small 
rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswomen,  or  a 
cracked  chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life.  But  U 
he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistress  in  the  mean  time. 

**Dacctur  Planti  relnt  Ictus  ab  Ilercalo  Gaciia» 
roncturqae  foras,  si  quid  tentarerlt  unqnam 
Hiscero  '  

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacuji,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels 

*  Plotareh.  Tltl  ijns.  Gertum  airri  nolatlonls  luonim,  &c.  *  Qaotaanls  flont  contnles  it  proeoonles 

Rex  et  Poeta  qnotaiutis  non  naacitor.  f  Mat.  21.  r  Hor.  eplst.  SO.  1. 1.  $  Lib.  1.  da  oonteiu.  amoB. 
•  Satjrledn.       •Jar.  Sat.  5. 
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away  with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to 
be  d  seeretia  to  some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambassador,  he  shall 
find  that  these  persons  rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many 
tradesmen's  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  com- 
monly steps  in  his  plac&  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers, 
^mathematicians,  sophisters,  &c ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must  in 
summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter,  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  £ven 
so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  whicb 
he  told  fair  Phsedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Iscus;  about 
noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet 
occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians, 
poets,  &c.,  before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and 
for  that  canse  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers.  And  may  be  turned 
again.  In  Tythoni  Cicadas,  aul  Lycvoruan  ramis,  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are 
like  to  have :  or  else  in  the  meantime,  I  would  they  could  live  as  they  did, 
without  any  yiaticnm,  like  so  many  'manuoodiat*,  those  Indian  birds  of  para- 
disc,  as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I  mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew 
of  heaven,  and  need  no  other  food?  for  being  as  they  are,  their  *'  *  rhetoric 
only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes,*'  and  many  of  them  for  want  of 
means  are  driven  to  hard  shifts;  from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees 
and  waspg^  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger- 
starved  paunches,  and  get  a  meal's  meat.  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common  for- 
tune of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay 
open  their  "wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  t  Cardan  doth,  as  (Xilander 
and  many  others:  and  which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory  epistles,  for 
hope  of  gain,  to  He,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums  and  commenda- 
tions^ to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excellent  vir- 
tues, whom  they  should  rather,  as  'Muchiavel  observes,  vilify  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villainies  and  vices.  So  they  prostitute  them- 
selves as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmisn,  to  serve  great  men's  turns  for  a 
small  reward.  They  are  like  §  Indians^  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know 
not  the  worth  of  it:  for  I  am  of  Synesius's  opinion, ''  *King  Hiero  got  more 
by  Simonides'  acquaintance,  than  Simonides  did  by  his;"  they  have  their 
best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us,  and  when  they  have 
done  weU,  their  honour  and  immortality  firom  us:  we  are  the  living  tombs, 
rasters,  and  as  so  many  trumpeters  of  their  fames :  what  was  AchiUes  with- 
out Homer?  Alexander  without  Arrian  and  Ourtius?  who  had  known  the 
Cesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion) 

**  Befbre  great  Agamemoon  reign*  d, 

Reign'd  kingn  as  great  as  he,  and  brara^ 
Whose  huge  ambition's  now  contain'd 

In  the  small  compass  of  a  grave : 
In  endless  night  the7  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  had  to  make  all  time  their  own^ 

they  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them;  but  they  under* 
^ue  themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have 
tbat  eneyclopfledian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world;  they  must  keep  it  to  them- 
selves, ''^live  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,"  as 
Budasus  well  hath  it^  ''  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  virtues, 
be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent 

^An  eolit  astra.  •  Aldrovandos  de  Aribus.  1. 12.  Gesner,  &e.  *  LIteras  habent  quels  slbi  et 

fcrtans  siuB  maledlcant.  Sat.  Menip.  f  Lib.  de  Ubris  Proprlls  foL  24.       %  Pi'SBfat.  translat.  Plutarch. 

•FoULdiflpttt.  landibua  eztoUont  eos  ac  si  Tirtutibns  pollerent  quos  ob  infinite  scelera  potlus  rituperare 
^'PB'teret  I  Or  as  horses  know  not  their  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own  worth.  •  Plura 

tt  Stmonidls  ftmiUsiltate  Hlero  consequutus  est,  quam  ex  Hicronls  Simonides.  |  Uor.  lib.  4.  od.  D. 

ij^^cr  birtes  et  plebelos  fere  Jacet,  ultimnm  locum  habens,  nisi  tot  artis  yirtutlsqne  insignia,  turplter^ 
gpDoxife,  suppiriaitaado  ftaclbus  snttjecerlt  protervflt  insolentisque  potentift,  Lib.  1.  de  contempt,  rerum 
wtaltanun. 


"I  Vlxenmt  fortes  ante  Agsmemnona 
Vnlti :  sed  onmes  UlachrymabUes 
Urgentor,  ignotlqne  longa 
Hocte^  carent  quu  Tate  saero." 
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worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,"  Qui  tanquam  mures  cUienum  panem  come- 
dunt.     For  to  say  truth,  artes  ha  non  surU  lucreUiva,  as  Guido  Bonat  that 
great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed  esurientes  ei 
/ameUccB,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

*  *  Dat  GftleDW  opei^  dat  JnstlnlaaTis  honored     |     *  The  rich  phytldaB,  honou'd  lawyert  ride, 
Sed  genus  et  QMdes  oogitor  ire  pedes : "         |       Whilst  the  poor  scholsr  foots  It  bj  their  side.** 

Poverty  is  the  muses*  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us^ 
when  Jupiter^s  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  gods,  the  muses 
alone  were  left  solitary.  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitora^  and  I  believe  it  waa^ 
because  they  had  no  portion. 

"  Calliope  longnm  caslebs  ear  vixit  In  STnm  !        I   *  Why  did  Cslltope  lire  so  long  a  maid  f 
Kempe  nihil  dotls,  qnod  nomeraret,  erat.**  |      Becanse  she  had  no  dowiy  to  be  paid.* 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselvesL 
Insomuch,  that  as  'Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their 
clothes.  "  There  came,"  saith  he,  "  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not 
very  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate:  I  asked  him  what  he  was,  he 
answered,  a  poet :  I  demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this 
kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  rich." 


"f  Qnl  Pelago  credit,  magno  se  ftsnore  tollit. 
Qui  pognas  et  rostra  petit,  pnedngitur  auro : 
Vilis  adulator  picto  Jacet  ebrius  ostro, 
Solapriiinosls  horret  flMundia  pannls." 


w 


A  Derchanf  s  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea; 

A  soldier  embossed  all  in  gold; 
A  flatterer  lies  fox'd  In  brave  arraj; 

A  scholar  only  ragg«id  to  behold.** 


All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how 
unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
little  respected,  how  few  patrons;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three 
commodious  professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves 
between  them,  ^rejecting  these  arts  in  the  meantime,  history,  philosophy, 
philology,  or  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  tables- t^dk, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can 
tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough:  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  can 
measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer  that  can  cast  the 
rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The 
best  optics  arc,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  men*s  favour  and  grace  to 
shine  upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  instrument  to 
get  preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as 
Gromerus  observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history ;  their 
universities  were  generally  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  au 
antiquary,  &c.,  to  be  found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no 
set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every  man  betook  himself  to  divinity,  Iioc  solum  in 
voiis  habeas,  opimwm  sacerdotiufn,  a  good  parsonage  was  their  aim.  This  W2\s 
the  practice  of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as  tLipsius  inveighs,  '^  they  thrust 
their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be  informed  aright, 
or  capable  of  such  studies."  Scilicet  omnibiu  artilms  arUistat  spes  lucr%  et/or- 
fnosior  est  cumulus  auri,  quam  quicqtdd  GrcBci  LcUinique  ddirantes  scripserutU. 
Ex  hoc  nwmero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubemacula  reipub,  irUersunt  et  prassurU  ca?»- 
siliis  regum,  6  pater  6  patria  ?  so  he  complained,  and  so  may  others.  For 
even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  ofilce  in  some  bishop's  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to  preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  oflen  as  the 

•  Bnchanan.  eleg.  lib.  'In  Satyriodn.  Intrat  senex,  sed  enltn  non  Ita  speciosos,  nt  fiscUb  appareret  euci 
bao  nota  literatam  esse,  qnos  dirltes  odisse  Bolent.  Ego  inquit  Poeta  sam :  Qnare  ergo  tarn  male  ve«tltix.<i  esf 
Propter  hoc  ipsum ;  amor  ingenii  nemlnem  nnqoam  dirltem  fodt  t  Petronlos  Arbiter.  ••  OppruMus 
paupertate  animas,  nihil  ezimiam  ant  sablime  cogitare  potest,  amosnltates  literarnm,  ant  elcgantlam. 
tiuoniam  nihQ  prosidii  in  his  ad  ritm  commodnm  ridet,  prlmd  negligere,  mux  odisse  inciplt.  lleua. 
t  £pistol.  qoant.  lib.  4.  £p.  21. 
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rest  in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  Lim 
be  a  doctor  of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  lie 
practise  and  expatiate  ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  con- 
tracted with  prohibitions,  so  few  causes,  bj  reason  of  those  all-devouring 
municipal  laws,  quUms  nihil  ilUteraUuSf  saith  '  Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a 
barbarous  study  (for  though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly 
vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified),  and 
80  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  com- 
monly to  bo  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious 
man  shouLl  thrive  amongst  them.  Now  for  physicians,  there  ai'e  in  every 
village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers,  paracelsians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Caucfjld  et  aaniddce,  so  *  Clenard  terms  them,  wizards,  alche- 
mists, poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians'  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives, 
professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great  doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained, 
or  who  shall  bo  their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and 
some  of  them  such  harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent;  and  as 
^  he  said,  litigious  idiots, 

*  Qnlbns  loqnacla  affatlra  arrogantis  est,  |     *  Wlilch  hftre  no  skill  bnt  prating  arrogance, 

Perltto  pari^m  ant  nihil.  No  learning,  such  a  purse-m liking  nation : 


Kec  alia  mica  literarii  aalis, 

Crumenlnialga  natio : 
Loqantcleia  turba,  lltlnm  8troph:r, 

Maligna  litigantiiira  cohor»,  tognti  vultures, 
Layemo:  alaxnnl,  Agj'rtfc,"  &c 


Gowu'd  vultures,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  cozeners,  that  haunt  this  occupation," 

&C. 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the 
Comedy  of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many,  *  major  jmrspopiUi  ariddreptant/avief 
they  are  almost  st^irved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, i'Et  noxid  callidiiate  se  corripere,  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers  and 
empirics,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  com- 
pose and  behave  himself  in  their  scoiety,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so 
vile  a  rout,  scientiw  Tiomen,  tot  sympf^ibus  partum  et  vigiliis,  proJUeri  dispudeat, 
fostquam,  d'c. 

I^t  of  all  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of 
double  honour,  but  of^all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  If  you  will 
not  believe  rac,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was  3ot  many  years  since  publicly 
preached  at  PauVs  cross,  "*  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend 
bishop  of  this  land :  "  We  that  are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our 
parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammar-school,  which 
Austin  calls  inagnaia  tyrannidetn,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the  tor- 
ments of  martyrdom ;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of  the  college 
allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  ir«rr»y  i»Sik  «^qv  ^</mov  xat  ^o&w, 
needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be  maintained  but  partly 
by  our  parents'  cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance,  books  and  de- 
grees, before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a  thouaauil 
marks.     If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our 
substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  ai(^ 
oars  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  parsonage,  or  a  vicarage  of 
£50  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent 
and  out-worn  life)  either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold, 
and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  poaee,  both  present  and  to 
come.    Wliat  father  after  a  while  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son 
to  his  great  charge,  to  this  necessary  beggary?     What  Christian  will  be  so 
irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that  course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability 
and  necessity,  coffet  ad  turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony 

'  Clecron.  dial.  •  Eplst.  lib.  2.  *  Ja.  Dousa  Epodon.  lib.  2.  car.  2.  » Plautns.  f  Bard. 

Ar^Qis,  lib  3.       >"  Joh.  Howson  4  Norembris  1697,  the  sermon  waa printed  hy  Arnold  Ilartficld. 
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and  perjury,**  when  as  the  poet  said,  Inviiaku  ad  hcBC  aliquis  de  ponie  ftegabU: 
-«  a  beggar's  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a  begging,  if  he  knew 
the  inoonvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it.**  This  being  thus,  have  not  we 
fished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  firuits  of 
<our  labours,  ^  hoc  est  cur  paUea,  cwr  quis  nan  prandeat  hoc  eat  ?  do  we  macerate 
ourselves  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long )  "*  leap- 
ing (as  he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had 
heard  a  thunderclap.**  If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall 
have,  ^Jrange  Uvea  codamoSy  et  scinde  Thalia  libeUoa :  let  us  give  over  our  books, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of  life;  to  what  end  should  we 
study  %  ^  Quid  me  liUerulas  attdti  docttere  parenies,  what  did  our  parents  meaa 
to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years' 
study,  as  we  were  at  first:  why  do  we  take  such  pains  1  Qtdd  tantum 
inswiie  juvat  impaUescere  chartia?  If  there  be  no  more  hope  of  reward,  no 
better  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frcmge  levea  calamoa,  et  acinde  Thalia 
libeUoa;  let's  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns,  and  pikes, 
-or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher  s  gowns,  as  Cleanthes  once 
did,  into  millers'  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other 
course  of  life,  than  to  continue  longer  in  this  misery.  fPrasatat  dentiscalpia 
radere,  quam  UUrariia  monumerUia  magnatwn/avoretn  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  methinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though 
this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  tha  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of 
divines,  that  it  is  miserable  and  distraaaed  at  this  time,  that  ^the  church  suffers 
shipwreck  of  her  goods,  and  that  thdy  have  just  cause  to  complain;  there  is 
a  fault,  but  whence  proceeds  it?  If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would 
be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we 
should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault  among 
us,  I  confess,  and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a  seller:  but  to 
him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly  appear,  that 
the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  patrons.  In  accusing 
them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us;  both  are  faulty,  they  and  we :  yet  in  my 
judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes,  and  much  to  be 
condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do 
ascribe  the  cause,  as  'i Cardan  did  in  the  like  case;  meo  infortunio  potius  quam 
tUorum  scderi,  to  {mine  own  infelicity  rather  than  their  naughtiness;  although 
I  have  been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  com- 
plain as  another:  or  rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence;  for  I  was  ever 
like  that  Alexander  in  §  Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though 
he  lived  many  years  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from, 
(which  many  wondered  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him ;  he  never  asked,  the 
other  never  gave  him  any  thing;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus  he  borrowed 
a  hat  of  him,  at  his  return  restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble 
friends' acquaintance  and  scholars,  but  most  part  (common  courtesies  and  ordi- 
nary respects  excepted),  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met,  they  gave  me  as  much  as 

I  requested,  and  that  was And  as  Alexa^ider  ab  Alexandro,  GeniaL  dier. 

I:  6.  c  16.  made  answer  to  Hieronimus  Massainus,  that  wondered,  guumplurea 
ignavoa  et  ignobiUa  ad  dignUatea  et  sacerdotia  promotoa  quotidU  videret,  when 
other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenore  et/oriund  cui  mer- 
cedem  laborwn  atudiorwnique  dd>eri  piUaret,  whom  he  thought  to  deserve  as 
well  as  the  rest.  He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  with  his  present  estate, 

■  Pen.  Sat.  3.     •  E  leeto  •ulUentea,  a4  rabltaiB  tlotinnabaU  plansam  qnari  ftalmtne  teirlti.  1.    •  Mart. 
p  Mart.  f  Sat  Menlp.  <i  Lib.  3.  de  cons.         X I  had  no  money,  I  wanted  impudence,  I  cotUd  not 

■cramblei  temporise,  dissemble ;  non  prandoret  oloa,  &c.  vis  dicam,  ad  palpandnm  et  adolandom  p^nltus 
Inaulsus,  rccudl  non  possum  Jam  seaiur  ut  Rim  tails,  et  flnci  nolo,  utcnnque  male  cedat  in  rem  roeaxa  et 
ob^curus  inde  deUtescam.  §  Vlt.  Crassl.  nee  facilojadlcare  potest  utnua  paapsrior  cam  prima  a4 
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was  not  ambiiiotLS,  and  although  cbfurgabundus  suam  aegrMem  accuaaaret^  cum 
obseurm  sorUe  hornvnea  ad  saeerdoHa  et  pontificcUua  evectos,  Ac,  he  chid  him  for 
his  backwardueas^  yet  he  was  still  the  same:  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not 
worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books)  yet  by  some  overweening  and  well- 
wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to  me;  but  I  replied  still 
with  iUexander,  that  I  had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved; 
and  with  Libanius  Sophista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the 
emperor  were  offered  unto  him)  to  be  talis  Sophista,  quam  talis  Magistraius.  I 
liad  as  lief  be  still  Democritus  junior,  and  privus  privatus,  si  mihijam  cUvrc- 

tur  optio,  quam  talis  fortasse  Doctor,  talis  Dominus, Sed  quorsum  Iwzcl 

For  the  rest  *tis  on  both  sides /oointi^  deAs^tamdum,  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to 
detain  from  the  church,  that  which  Crod's  and  men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it; 
but  in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  oovetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are 
interested  in  this  business;  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root 
of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-like,  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege, 
and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their  own  ends, '  that 
kindles  Qod's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a  heavy  visitation  upon 
themselves  and  others.  Some  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre,  to 
be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  ne/aa,  hook  or  crook,  so 
they  have  it.  And  others  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  embezzled 
their  estates^  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as 
'Julian  the  apostate  did,  spoil  parsons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back 
'as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes) :  ^'and  that  maintenance  on  which  they 
should  live:"  by  means  whereof  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a  great  decay  of 
christian  professors :  for  who  will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son, 
or  friend,  whan  after  great  pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon 
to  live3     But  with  what  event  do  they  these  things? 

**  *0p€«qae  toils  Tiribus  v«namlnl, 
At  inde  mesus  accidit  mberrioia.'* 

rhey  toil  and  moil,  but  what  reap  thoyi  They  are  commonly  unfortunate 
Ikmilies  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  *^  With  what  face  (as 
°he  quotes  out  of  Aust.)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  fh>m  Christ 
in  h^ven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth?"  I  would  all 
our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes,  would  read  those  judicious 
tracts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  James  Sempill,  knights;  those  late 
elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr.  Montague,  which  they 
have  written  of  that  subject.  But  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be  to 
small  purpose,  dobmes  licet  et  mare  ccdo  confunda^;  thunder,  lighten,  preach 
hell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denoimce  and 
terrify,  they  have  'cauterised  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  enchanted 
adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  profane,  barbarous, 
pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in 
Plautus,  EiLge,  optimie,  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^ainvuZ 
ac  numnws  contemplar  in  arcd:  say  what  you  will,  qtu>cunqus  modo  rein :  as 
a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings:  Take  your  heaven, 
let  them  have  money.  A  base,  profane,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout :  for  my 
part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  world's . 
eyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff  out  their  greatness  with  church  spoils^ 
shine  like  so  many  peacocks;  so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defective  in  this  behalf^ 
that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are  rotten  at  core,  their 

^  'Deum  habent  Iratnm,  siblqne  mortem  aeternom  ftcqnlnmt,  alils  mlserabilemrninam.  Serrarios  In  Josnam, 
'  Euripides.  >  Nicephorus  lib.  10.  cap.  6.  *  Lord  Cook,  in  his  Reports,  second  part,  foL  4^ 

*  Enripidea.  ■  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  de  non  temeraadii  Ecdeslis.  '  1  Tim.  i.2  t  Uor. 
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bones  are  full  of  epicoiean  hypocrisy;  and  atheistical  marrow,  they  are  worse 
than  heathens.  For  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus  observes,  AfUiq,  Ram,  lib,  7. 
*Primwra  locum,  dec  ''Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  religions  rites^  and 
dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  offending  their  gods;  but  our  simoniacal  ecu- 
tractors,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 
devil,  they  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  AuQJure  divino,  or  if  a  sin, 
no  great  sin,  &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  da 
manifestly  perceive,  that  as  he  said,  frost  and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends;  yet  as 
'Chrysostom  follows  it,  ^tUla  ex  pomd  sU  correction  et  quasi  adverns  malitia 
hominum  provocetur,  crescit  quotidii  qiwd pmiiattur :  they  are  rather  worse  than 
better, — iram  cUque  cmimo8  d  cnmine  sumurU,  and  the  more  they  are  corrected, 
the  more  they  offend :  but  let  them  take  their  course,  ^Bode,  caper,  vites,  go  on 
istill  as  they  begin,  *tis  no  sin,  let  them  rejoice  secure,  Gods  vengeance  will 
ovci*take  them  in  the  end,  and  these  ill-gotten  goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers, 
*  will  consume  the  rest  of  their  substance  j  it  is  '  aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will 
produce  no  better  effects.  "*Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  convey- 
ances never  so  dose,  lock  and  shut  door,**  saith  Chrysostom,  "yet  fraud  and 
covctousness,  two  most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included,  and  a  little  gain  evil 
gotten  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.**  The  eagle  in  .^Isop,  seeing  a 
piece  of  flesh,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  an<l 
carried  it  to  her  nest;  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance, 
which  imawares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our 
siiuoniacal  church-choppiog  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no 
better  success. 

A  second  cause  is  ignoranco,  and  from  thence  contempt,  succeesit  odium  in 
litcras  ah  ignorantid  vvlgi;  which  'Junius  well  perceived :  this  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  learning  proceeds  out  of 'ignorance;  as  they  are  themselves  barbarous, 
idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint  AfecceTiates, 
non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Man'onea:  Let  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  bo 
pain  fid  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But  when  they  contemn  learning,  and  thiuk 
tbeaisclves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read,  scramble  at  a  piece 
uf  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  emperor  had,  ^qui  nescU  dissimulare, 
nescit  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country  service,  to  perform  or  undertake 
any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the  good  of  a  commonwealth, 
except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every 
yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they 
are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.  * Quis  h  nostra  juven- 
tiUe  legitime  vistituitMr  Uteris  ?  Quis  oratores  avl  phUosopIios  tangit  ?  quis  A/^- 
torimn  legit,  iUam  rerum  agendarum  quasi  animam?  prcBctpita^U  pwrenJtesvoUi 
tiui,  iSsc,  'twas  Lipsius' complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ours. 
Now  shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholar's  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know 
not  what  belongs  to  a  student's  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  tre.o 
scholar  and  a  drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice, 
a  pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steab  and  gleans  a  few 
notes  from  other  men's  harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  show,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed ;  that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  "*  or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart;"  as  a  grave  man  said ;  and  thereupon  vilify  u.s, 
and  our  pains;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.     ^Because  they  are  rich,  and  have 

« Primum  locum  apud  omnes  gentes  habet  patiitlas  deornni  cultns,  et  genlomm,  nam  banc  dlati»linb 
ciistudlunt,  tain  Gncci  qnam  Barbari,  Stc  •Tom.  1.  de  rtcrll.  triam  annoram  sab  ElU  sermone. 

«»Ovid.  Fast.  •  Dc  male  qwesltis  rlx  gandet  tcrtios  hsres.  «*J>trabo,  lib.  i.  Geos.  •  Nihil  faciliu** 
opes  cvcrtct,  quam  avariUa  et  frnudc  parta.  Et  al  enlm  leram  addas  tall  arc«,  ct  exicrlorc  Janua  ct  vcrie 
cam  rommunias,  Intus  tamcn  ft-audem  et  avaritiam,  &c.    In  5.  Connih.  'Acad.  ciqp.  7.  «Ara 

neiaiiicm  hubut  inimicum  pncter  IgDorantem.  ^  lie  that  cannot  dissemble  cannot  live.  *  Eplst.  qacat. 
Ub  4.  cpist.  'Jl.  Llpslos.  •  Dr.  King,  in  his  last  lectareon  Jonan,  sonienme  right  reverrtd  lord  bishop 

of  Ixjndou.  k  (julbus  opes  et  otlom,  hi  barbaro  fiutn  Utems  contemnont. 
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other  means  to  live,  they  tliink  it  conoenui  them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble 
themselves  with  it;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  men's  sons,  to 
be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slayes,  and  no  whit  beseeming  the  calling 
of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neglect  therefore . 
all  human  learning;  what  have  they  to  do  with  iti  Let  mariners  learn  astro- 
uomy;  merchants*  factors  study  arithmetic;  surveyors  get  them  geometiy; 
Kpectade-makers  optics;  landleapers  geography;  town-deiks  rhetoric,  what 
should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig ;  or  they  with  learning; 
that  hath  no  use  of  it  3  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners, 
apprentices^  and  the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves^  In 
former  times;,  kings,  princes^  and  emperors^  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent 
in  all  &culties. 
Julius  Gsesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries^ 


*  media  inter  indlA  Mmper, 


Stelleram  eoellqae  plegia,  saperiaqae  TMATlt.** 

'Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  JuL  &G.    "Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isadu^ 
were  so  much  given  to  their  studies^  that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much 
pains:  Orion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolomeu%  famous  astronomers;  Sabor, 
MIthridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians:  Plato's  kings  all:  Evax,  that 
Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings 
of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen  and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  li^minvm^ 
Pliabique  eacerdoa:  but  those  heroical  times  are  pa^t;  the  Mus^s  are  now 
banished  in  this  bastard  age,  adeordida  tuguriola,  to  meaner  persons,  and  con- 
fined alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days^  scholars  were  highly  beloved| 
'honoured,  esteemed;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Aincanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus; 
Horace  by  Mecsenas:  princes*  companions;  dear  to  them,  as  Anacreou  to  Poly- 
crates;  Philoxeuus  to  Dionysius^  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xeno- 
crates  the  Philosopher  fifty  talents^  because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum,  aut  eru- 
dlliofne  prceeUKUee  viri,  metieie  olim  reffum  adhibUi,  as  Philostratus  relates  of 
Adrian  and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus:  ^mous  clerks  camo  to  these 
princes*  courts,  vdiU  in  Lycceum,  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitt^eu  to  their 
^^leSjqiMndivujneptUis  accuinbentee;  Archilaus^  that  Macedonian  king,  would 
not  willingly  sup  without  Euripides  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at 
supper  one  night  and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains),  delectatus  poeUe 
^^w  eermone;  and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so;  because,  as  t Plato  in  his  Pro- 
tagoras well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as  much  excels  other  men,  as  a  great 
king  doth  the  commons  of  his  country;  and  again,  ^'qiumiam  iUia  ni/iil  deeet, 
^  mnimi  egere  solerU,  el  disciplinas  quae  profiUtvturt  soli  a  contemptu  vindicate 
possutU,  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  com])el  ''scholars  in  our  times 
to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meaFs  meat,  but  could 
vindicate  themselves^  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.     Now  they  would 
and  cannot:  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep  them 
poor,  will  make  them  study;   they  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not 
F^mpered,  ^Alendoa  vclunl,  non  sagina/ndos,  ne  meliuria  meiUia  Jlamimda  eostinr 
ifuatur;  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  huut,  and  so  by  this  depres- 
Bion  of  theirs^  'some  want  means,  others  will,  all  want  'encouragement^  as 
being  forsaken  almost;  and  generally  contemned.     'Tis  an  old  saying,  iSitU 
^le^ancUes,  non  deerunt,  Flacce^  Marones,  and  'tis  a  true  saying  btill.     Yet 
odentimea^  I  may  not  deny  it,  the  main  fault  is  in  ouisclves.     Our  av^demics 

*^c*A*  Ub.  8.  1  Sparthm.  Solicitl  de  rebns  olznli.  ■  Nicet.  1.  Anal.    Fnmls  Incnbratlonimi 

ifr^"^^  ■Onunmaticis  olim  ct  dialecticca  Jnrliqne  profesaoribtu,  qui  i>pecimen  eruditi(iiii>  (tediasent, 
«uma  atgnitatb  InitgnU  decreverunt  Intperatorea,  quibni  ornabant  tieruaH.     Krasm.  ep.  Ju.  Fabio  epia. 

II?'  I  ^  I*>'obiia  vlr  et  Fhiloaopbiu  niagis  prnstat  Inter  alios  hoxnlnca,  quam  rex  IncUtoa  inti  i  plebeloa. 
•  iicmiiwpr«fat.Poeinattim.  p  ServUo  nomcn  Scholaria  Jam.  '<  Seneca.  'iiaudfacUb 

^^^^»Q^«c.  *  Media  qaod  noctis  ub  bora  ledisti  qu&  nemo  fabor,  au&  nemo  soUcbat,  qui  dovm  ubliquo 
"^  vMscot  tero :  rara  tamen  mereaa.    Jay.  Sat 
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too  frequently  offend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as  *  Erasmus  well  taxetb,  or  making 
ill  choice  of  them;  negligimus  oblcUos  aui  amplsciiTnwr pcaiim  aptoe,  or  if  we 
get  a  good  one,  7ian  stiuiem/us  nvuluis  officiis  favorem  ejus  alere^  we  do  not  ply 
and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mild  accidU  Adolesoenti  (saith  Erasmus) 
acknowledging  his  fault,  et  grcmssim^  peccaviy  and  so  may  1 1  say  myself,  I 
have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others.  We  did  not 
apondere  rnagv4xtumfavoribus,  qui  cceperunt  nos  ampUctif  apply  ourselves  with 
that  readiness  we  should :  idleness,  lore  of  liberty,  immodicus  cumor  liheriaiis 
^ecU  ut  dm  cum  perfidis  amicis,  as  he  confessetfa,  et  pertvnad  paupertcUe  o^ 
luctarer,  bashfulness,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too 
backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the 
other,  we  are  most  part  too  forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudeat ; 
we  commonly  complain  deesse  McecenaUs^  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of 
means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in  our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency : 
did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves 
first?  or  had  Bavius  and  Mevius  any  patrons?  Egregium  specimen  deiit^  saith. 
Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for 
learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put 
themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical 
colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elegies  they  do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame 
to  hear  and  see.  Immodicce  laudea  concUiant  invidiain,  poUus  guam  Icmdem^ 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  non 
mdius  de  laudato,  pejus  de  laudomte,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  oommeudedL 
So  we  offend,  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How- 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius?  How  dear  to 
Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus,  Anexarcus 
and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Yespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trajan,  Seneca 
to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hiero?  how  honoured? 

*<  Sed  haec  priQs  ftiere^  nunc  recondita 
Senent  qoiete," 

those  days  are  gone;  JEt  spes,  et  ratio  studiorwm  in  Coesare  tantum:X  as  he 
said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our  amulet,  our  "sun,  our  sole  comfort 
and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  Jacobiu  munijlcus,  Jacobits 
pac^icus,  mysta  Mttsarum,  Hex  FkUontcus:  Grande  decus,  columenque  nos- 
trum: a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  sustaiiier  of 
learning :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of 
Cato,  Jam  ipsum  laudare  ne/as  sit:  and  which  §  Pliny  to  Trajan,  Seria  te 
carmina,  lumorqvs  cetei^nus  anncdium,  non  Iubc  brevis  et  pudenda  prcedicatio  coleL 
But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no  night  follows,  Sd  occulmit, 
nox  nulla  sequuta  eat.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room,  ||atir)et»  alter. 
AvulsuSy  simtli/rondcscit  virga  m^taUo,  and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish 
amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I  may  not  deny,  but 
that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well 
learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael,  in 
France;  Picus  Mirandula,  Schottns,  Barotius,  in  Italy;  Apparent  rarinarUea 
in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks 
and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and 
drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time  (si  quod  est  interim  otii  h  venatu, 
pocuUs,  aled,  soortis)  'tis  an  English  Chronicle,  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis 

•  ChU.  4.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1.  f  Had  I  done  as  others  did,  put  vojvit  forward,  1  might  bare  haply 

oeea  m  great  a  man  as  raanf  of  my  cqiiala.         *  CatuUns,  Jaren.         X  ^U  onr  hopes  and  tndacementa  to 
■tndy  are  centred  in  Csesar  alone.  ■  Kcmo  est  qaem  non  Pbceboa  hie  noater,  solo  Intnito  labentioran 

nddat.       SI*»aesyr.       BVirKiL 
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de  Gaul,  &c,  a  play  book,  or  some  pampMet  of  news,  and  that  at  such  seasons 
only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time,  *  their  sole  discourse 
is  dogsy  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news?  If  some  one  have  been  a  traveller  in 
Italy,  or  as  &r  as  the  emperor's  court,  wintered  in  Orleans,  and  can  court 
Hs  mistreas  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest  &shioa 
fiing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords^  ladies,  towns,  palaceSi 
and  dties^  he  is  complete  and  to  be  admired :  ^  otherwise  he  and  they  are 
much  at  one;  no  difference  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipfui 
titles:  wink  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and 
him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him :  yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons. 
our  governors  too  sometimes^  statesmen,  magistrates,  noble,  great,  and  wim 
by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  Vos,  6  FcUrUiua  Bongrda,  you  that  ara  worthy 
fleuatorsy  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  8ubmis« 
siveness^  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.     There  are  amongst 
you,  I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well-deserving  patrons^  and  true  patriot^ 
of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or 
heard  o^  pUlars  of  our  commonwealth,  'whose  worth,  bounty,  learning,  for* 
▼ardness,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  all  posterity;  but  of  your  rank,  there  are  a  debauched,  cor* 
nipt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum  pecus 
(tester  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione),  barbarous 
Thracians,  et  quis  iUe  tlirax  qui  ]yoc  negel  ?  a  sordid,  profane,  pernicious  com- 
pany, irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  I  know  not  what  epithets  to  give  thenu 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruip.  of  a  common- 
isrealth;  patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to 
dispose  of  such  livings  to  the  church's  good ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they 
prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  bo  make  their  number  of 
hrick;  they  commonly  respect  their  own  ends,  conmiodity  is  the  steer  of  all 
their  actions,  and  him  they  present  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts, 
that  will  give  most;  no  penny,  *  no  pater-noster,  as  the  saying  is.   Nisi  preces 
<iUTO  fulcias,  amplius  irritas  :  u6  Cerberus  qffa,  their  attendants  and  officers 
must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made,  aa  Cerberus  is  with  a  sop  by  him  that  goes 
to  helL    It  was  an  old  saying,  Omnia  Roma  verudia  (all  things  are  venal  at 
Bome),  *tis  a  rag  of  Popeiy,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  is  no  hope^ 
no  good  to  be  done  without  money.    A  clerk  may  offer  himself  approve  hia 
^  worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but 
*probitas  lauduiur  et  dtgeL    If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will 
flock  afar  off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche :  mvUi  mortaUs 
confluebarU  ad  videndum  scBcidi  decus,  speculum  ghriosum^  laudatur  ah  omni- 
bus,  spectatur  ab  omnihus,  nee  quisquavh  non  reXj  non  regius,  cupidus  ejus  nup- 
iiarum  petitor  accedit;  mirantur  quidem  divinam  formmn  omnes,  sed  ut  si* 
wuJoGrvmfaJbre  polUum  mirofUur;  many  mortal  men  came  to  see  fkir  Psyche 
the  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire  her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
heauty,  and  gaze  upon  her;  but  as  on  a  picture;  none  would  marry  her,  quod 
^iidoktUi,  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.     ''tSo  they  do  by  learning; 


. «  didlcit  Jam  dives  ftTaru 


Taatnin  adzniriui,  tantum  Uudare  diiortot^ 
lit  po6ri  Jnuonia  »vem ^" 


**  Your  rich  men  luiTe  now  leam'd  of  Utter  deTP 
T  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 
To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 
Aa  children  do  a  peacock'a  feather." 


*  Bmu  entaB  ferme  aensns  oommnnia  in  iUa  Fortvna.  Jut.  Sat.  8.  r  Quia  enim  generosnm  dixerit 

hmc  qoe  Indlgnos  genere,  et  praeclaro  nomine  tantum,  Inaignia.  Jwr.  Sat.  8.  ■  I  hare  often  met  with 

ttTKli  and  conferred  with  direra  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  countiy,  no  whit  inferior,  if  not  to  be  preferred 
fo  ^Tcra  kinda  of  learning  to  many  of  oar  academics.  ■  Ipse  licet  Miuia  venias  comitatus,  liomere,  NL 
tmen  attulerli,  Ibia,  iiouiere^  ioras.  b  £t  legat  hlstoricos  aactores,  noverit  omnes  Tanquam  uuguea 

dlgUonque  aooa.  Jav.  Sat.  7.  *  JttTenal.  •  Tu  vero  licet  Orpheus  sis,  aasa  son.)  testudinis  emollient 
toA  pliimbea  eonun  corda,  aorl  vel  argentl  malleo  emolUos,  &c  baliaborienaia  Policrat.  lib.  6.  c  10, 
•*JuTtn.  SaL  7. 
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He  Bhall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  *  a  proper  man,  and  'tia 
pity  he  hath  no  preferment,  all  good  wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is. 
he  will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indotatuSf  be 
hath  no  money.  Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well 
qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years, 
as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it  'If  he  will  enter  at  first,  ho 
must  yet  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  come  off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security 
to  perform  all  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But  if 
some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  cha£^  will  offer  himself;  some  trencher  chap- 
lain, that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he 
is  welcome;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before 
a  million  of  others;  for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap:  and  then  as  Hierom 
said  to  Cromatius,  pateUd  dignv/rn  operculum^  such  a  patron,  such  a  clerk;  the 
cure  is  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our 
dk^Q,  which  'Chrysostom  complained  of  in  his  time.  Qui  opulentiores  nmt,  in  or- 
dinem  parasUamm  cogunt  eos^  et  ipsos  tanqimm  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enutriuni, 
eorwmqus  impudentea  Venires  iniqva/rum  coenarum  rdiquiis  differtiunJt^  iisdeni 
pro  arbitrio  abtUentes:  Hich  men  keep  these  lecturers,  and  fiiwning  parasites, 
like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables,  and  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals 
of  their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they 
propose.  "**  As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  buttei-fly  in  a  string,  pull  in  and 
let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  com- 
mand their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best."  If  the  patron  ba 
precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk  must  be  so  too, 
or  else  be  turned  out.  These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  meantime 
we  that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  taiTV 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  fiower  ungathered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never 
used;  eras  so  many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  an- 
other's light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated 
to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  country  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart,  would 
give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  alL  Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here  as  those 
sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  •  Bethesda,  till  the  Angel  stirred  the  water,  ex- 
pecting a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  preferment. 
I  have  not  yet  said,  if  after  long  expectation,  much  expense,  travel,  earnest, 
suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at  last ;  our  misery 
begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devii, 
with  a  new  onset ;  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to 
a  ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to  our  great 
damage  repaired ;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our- 
selves, and  scarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's  arrear- 
ages; first-fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  pro- 
curations, (fee,  and  which  is  most  to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked  title, 
as  it  befel  Clenard,  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectoiy  and  charge  of  his  Beginm;  ht^ 
was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  ccepimusque  (tsaith  he)  slrenuk 
liiigai'e,  et  implacabili  bdlo  con/Ugere:  at  length,  after  ten  years'  suit,  as  long 
OS  Troy's  siege,  when  he  had  tired  himself  and  spent  his  money,  he  was  faiu 
to  leave  all  for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.  Or  else  we  are 
insultad  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers,  fieeced  by  those  greedy 
Iiarpics  to  get  more  fees;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse;  we  iail 

•  Eu70  b«ne,  no  need,  Donsa  epod.  Ub.  2.-^ot  Ipaa  edentia  slbiqne  eonfrlarinm  est.    '  Qoatnor  ad  portw 
u^n   *"  Itus  ad  omnea ;  sanguinis  aut  Simonia,  prsaolis  atqne  Del.  Holcot  ■  Ub.  contra  Gentilec  do 

Habila  martyre.  fc  Pnescribnnt,  impcrant,  In  ordinom  cogunt,  Ingenlnm  nostrum  prout  Ipsis  rldcbitur 
astrinjjnnt  et  relaxant  ut  papllionem  puerl  ant  bmchniB  flio  demlttnnt,  aut  attrahunt,  nos  a  Ilbldine  sail 
penclnre  lequum  eensentes.  Helnslus.  •  Job.  6.  f  Eplst.  lib.  2.  Jam  snffectos  In  locam  demortu*. 

vrothitti  exortus  cat  adversarlua,  Ac.,  post  mullo*  I  ♦  umptus,  &a 
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amongst  refractoiy,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists^  a 
lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  liti- 
gious people  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  tliat  will  not 
paj  their  dues  without  much  repining,  or  com  pelled  by  long  suit ;  iMici  clericis 
opfddo  infestiy  an  old  axiom,  all  they  think  weU  gotten  that  is  had  from  the 
charch,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister 
weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ;  and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make 
the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  tails  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academic,  he  roust 
tam  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do, 
become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  «bc.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all 
commerce  of  the  muses,  and  confined  to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was  from 
Ilomc  to  Pontus),  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiot<9  and  cIowds. 

No9  interim  quod  attinet  {nee  enim  immunes  ab  fiac  noxd  sumus)  idem 
reatus  manet,  idem  nolnsy  etsi  non  muUd  gravins,  crimen  objici  potest :  nostra 
mim  ctdpd  sity  nostrd  incuridy  nostrd  avaritia^  quod  tnm  frequenteSy  fcMbsque 
fiant  in  Ecclesid  nundinationes^  templum  est  veanale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  ince- 
kantur^  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  nequituij  tam  insanus  miseriarum 
Euripits,  et  turbarum  astuarium,  nostro  inquamy  omnium  {Academicorum  im- 
primis) viiio  sit.  Quod  tot  Reap,  malis  ajg^ciatur,  a  nobis  seminarium;  ultrd 
malum  hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contumiflidj  qudms  interim  miserid  digni,  qui 
pro  virili  nan  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  ^eri  posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies 
sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni^  terrmfilii^  et  ei^uscunque  or  dines  homunciones  ad 
(fradus  certcUim  admittantur?  qui  si  definitionem,  distinctionemque  unam  out 
alteram  memoriter  edidicerint^et  pro  more  tot  annos  in  dialectied  posuerint^non 
^ffert  quo  profectu^  qxiales  demum  siritf  idiota,  nugatores^  otlatores,  aleatores, 
compotores^  indigni,libidinis  voluptatumque  administri,  "Sponsi  Penelopes,  Tie- 
fmloneSyAlcinoique^  modd  tot  annos  in  academid  insumpserint,  et  sepro  togatis 
venditarint;  lucri  causa,  et  amicorum  intercessu  proesentantur :  addo  etiam 
ct  magnificis  nonnunquam  elogiu  morum  et  scientice:  et  jam  valedicturi 
testimonialibtu  hisce  litteris,  amplissimh  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  hono- 
rantury  ab  iis,  qui  fdd  sua  et  vmJstimationis  jacturam  proculdubio  faxiunt. 
Doctores  enim  et  professores  {quod  ait  *  ilk)  id  imum  curant,  ut  ex  professio- 
nibus  firequentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  pro- 
moToant,  et  ex  dispendio  publico  suum  faciant  incremeutum.  Id  solum  in  votis  ha- 
ffent annul plerumqtte magistratus,ut  ab  incipientium numero ^ pecunias  emwt- 
gant^nec  muUum  interest  qui  sint,  literatores  an  literati,  modd  pingnes,  nitidi,  ad 
tupectum  speciosiy  et  qttod  verba  dicam,  pecuniosi  sint,  '  Philosophastri  licen- 
tiantur  in  artibusy  arlem  qui  non  hahentj*  Eosque  sapientcsesse  jubent,  qui 
nulla  pnediti  sunt  sapientia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum  prasterquam  vclle  adferunt. 
Theologastri  {solvant  modo)  satis  supet  que  docti,  per  omnes  honorum  gradiis 
evehuntur  et  ascendant,  Atque  hincfit  qudd  tam  viles  scurrce,  tx}t passim  idiotce, 
^rarum  erepusculo  positi,  larva  pastorum^  circumfor and,  vagi,  barbi,fangi^ 
crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus,  insacrosanctos  theohguB  aditus,  illotispedibus  irrum- 
poHt,  prater  inverecundam  Jrontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quis- 
quUiaSy  et  scholarlum  qucedam  nugamenta,  indigna  qua  vel  recipiantur  in 
trimis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  haminum  et  famelicumy  indigumj  vagum, 
ventris  mancipium,  ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad 
aras,  quod  divinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit;  hi  sunt  quipulpita  com- 
plent,  in  ades  nobilium  irrepunty  et  quum  reliquis  vita  destituantur  subsidiis, 
ob  corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarum  in  repub,  partium  minimh  eapaces 
fint;  ad  soar  am  hanc  anchoramconfugiuntySacerdotium  quovismodd  captantes, 
non  ex  sinceritate,  quod  °*  Paulus  ait,  sed  cauponantes  verbum  DeL     Ne  quis 

'  Jon,  Acad.  cap. «.  k  Acclplamni  pecnniam,  demlttarens  aslnnm  ut  apud  PatB\inoa,  Tt.ilos.  *  Uos 
I'fJJ^iPrtdfmpcntrlnxlln  Philosopbantro.  Comsedia  Latliia,  In  iEdeChrUtl  Oxqii.  publico  liaUta,  Axmo 
l»n.  Feb.  1«.  •  Sat.  Menip.  «  2  Cor.  ii.  i7. 
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interimmris  bonis  detracttnn  quid putet^quos  haheteeclesiaAnglicanaquamplu" 
rimoSy  egregie  dodos,  illustres,  intacteefamm  homines,  et  pluresforsan  quam 
qucevis  Europa provincia;  ne  quis  hflorentisstmis  Academiis,  qua  vivos  undi- 
qudque  dociissimosy  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendos,  ahunde produeunL  Et 
multoplures  utraque  halntura,  multo  splendidiorfutura,sinon  hcesordes  spteti" 
dtdum  lumen  ejus  obfuscareni,  ohstaret  cormptio,  et  cauponantes  qucedam  har- 
py(B,  proletariique  honum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enim  tarn  c<Eca 
ruente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat:  nemo  tarn  stolido  ingenio,  gut  non  intelltgal; 
tarn  pertinacijudicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ah  his  idioiis  circumforaneis,  sacram 
pollui  Theologiamy  ac  calestes  Musa^  quasi  prophanum  quiddam  prostitui. 
Yiles  animss  et  efifrontes  (sic  enim  Lutherus  "  alicubi  vocat)  lucelli  causa,  nt 
muscae  ad  mulctra,ad  nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  ad  volant,  in  spem  sacerdotii, 
cujuslibet  honoris,  officii,  in  quamvis  aulam,  urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodtnsse 

nunisterium  componunt "  Ut  nervis  alienis  mobUe  lignum-^^-^Ducitur^ 

Hor.  Lib,  II.  Sat.  7.  •  oflStm  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  prsed» 

spem  quid  vis  effutiuiit :  obsecundanies  Parasiti  ('*' Erasmus  ait)  quid  vis  docent, 
dicunt;  scribunt,  suadent,et  contra  conscientiam  probant^non  ut  salutaremred- 
dant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi  parent  fortunam.  *  Opiniones  quasvis  et 
decreta contra  verbum  Deiastruunt^ne  nonoffendantpatronum,  sed  ut  retineant 
favoremiirocerum^etpopuli  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accumulent.  Eo  etenim 
plerunque  animo  ad  Theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinam,  sed  ut  suam 
faciant;  nonadEcclesi{sbonumpromovendum,sedexpilandum;  qiuBrenies,quod 
Paulas  ait,  non  quoB  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  non  domini  thesaurum,  sed  ut 
sibi,  suisque  thesaurizent  Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  vilioris  fortunes,  et  abfectcs 
sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est:  sed  et  medics,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Epi- 
scopos,  hoc  malum  invasit,    "*  Dicite,  pontifices,  in  sacris  quidfacit  aurumT* 

*  summos  ssepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui  reliquis  morum  probitaie 
prd^lticerent;  hifacem  prceferunt  ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corruptionis  hunc  scopu- 
lum  impingejites,  non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt, 
expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt,  magnum famce  sua,  si  non  anima  naufragium 
facientes;  ut  non  ah  infimis  ad  summos,  sed  i  summis  ad  infimos  malum  pro- 
mandsse  videatur,  et  illud  verum  sit  quod  ille  olim  lusit,  emerat  iUe  prius,  ven- 
dere  jure  potest.  Simoniacus  enim  (guod  cum  Leone  dicam)  gratiam  non 
accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  habct,  et  si  non  habet,  nee  gratus  potest  esse  ; 
tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnulli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedent,  apromovendo  reli- 
quos,  ut  penitus  impediant,  probh  sibi  consdi,  quibus  artibus  illic  pervenerint 

*  Nam  qui  ob  literas  emersisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  vero  ingenii,  eruditio- 
nis,  experientisa,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium  putat  {quod 
olim  reverdfuit,  hodi^  promittitur)  planissimd  insanit.  Utcunque  vel  undecun- 
que  malum  hoc  originem  ducat,  non  ultra  quceram,  ex  his primordiis  ccspitmii- 
orum  colluvies,  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum  agmen  in  Ecclesiam  intfe' 
hitur.  Hinc  tamfrequens  simonia,  hinc  orta  querelce,  fraudes,  imposture,  aS 
hocfonte  se  derivdrunt  omnes  nequitice, '  Ne  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambiiione^ 
adulatione plusquam  aulicd,ne  tristi  domicosnio  lahorent,  de  luxu,  defcedo non* 
nunquam  vitte  exemplo,  quo  nonnullos  offendunt^  de  compotatione  Sybariticdy 
<£rc.  hinc  ille  squalor  academicus,  tristes  hac  tempestate  Camense,  quum  quivig 
homunculus,  artium  ignarus,his  artihus  assurgat,  hunc  in  modum promoveatur 
et  ditescat,  ambitiosis  appellatioiiibus  insignis,  et  multis  dignitaiibus  augusius 
vulgi  oculos  perstringat,  benh  se  habeat,  etgrandia  gradients  majestatem  quan^ 
dam  ac  amplitudinemprce  sefereris,  miramque  solicitudinem,  barbd  reverendus, 
toga  niiidus,  purpurd  coruscusj  snpcllectilis  splendore,  etfamulorum  numero 
maximh  conspicuus.      Quales  statuas  (quod  ait  *  ille)  qusa  sacris  in  edibufi 

"  Comment.  In  Gal.       •Helnslns.  rEcdesiut       4  Lath.  In  Q«l.  'Pen.  S«t.3L       'SallittL 

*  S«t.  Uealp.  >  Badfttu  de  Aue,  lib.  6. 
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colaamia  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntni,  ac  si  insacliLrenty  quam 
reveri  sensa  aint  carentea,  et  nihil  saxeam  adjavent  firmitatem :  atlantes  vidert 
tolunt,  quum  sintsfaiua  lapidecBy  umbratiUs  reverd  homunciones^  fungi,  fursar* 
et  hardly  nihil  d  saxo  differenie$,  Quum  interim  doeti  viri,  et  vitee  eanetioru 
omameniis  pnediti^  qui  aatum  did  sustinent^  his  iniqud  sorte  serviant^  minimc 
forsan  salario  conientiy  purts  nominibus  nuncupati^  humiles^  obscuriy  multoqut 
digniores  licet,  egentes^  inhonaraii  vitam  privam  privatam  agant,  tenuique 
gepulH  saeerdotio,  vel  in  eoUegOs  suis  in  tetemum  incarceraii^  inglorie  deliies- 
cant,  Sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  mowre  senHnamy  hinc  UUb  lachrynuB^  lugubrif 
musarum  habituSj  *hinc  ipsa  religio  (quod  cum  Seoellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et 
contemptum  addncitar,  abjectum  sacerdoHum  (atque  hcee  ubi  Jiunt,  ausim 
dicere^  eiputi  dum  ^puiidi  dicterium  de  elero  usurpare)  putidum  valgus,  inopSf 
rudcy  sordidunty  mdancholicum^  miserum^  despicahile^  contemnendunu^ 

*  As  for  ounelTea  (for  neitber  are  we  firee  from  this  fftvlt)  the  Mune  gnllt,  the  same  crimen  may  he  objeeted 
against  as :  for  it  la  throagli  our  fault,  negligence,  and  avarice,  that  so  man/  and  such  shamefbl  corrup- 
tioTM  oecor  in  the  church  (both  the  temple  and  the  Deity  are  ofTored  for  sale),  that  snch  sordidneas  ia 
introduced,  such  Impiety  committed,  such  wickedness,  such  a  mad  gulf  of  wretchedness  and  irregularity— 
these  I  say  arise  from  all  our  faults,  hut  more  partlcuUrly  from  ours  of  the  tJnirersity.  We  are  the  nurseij 
in  irhieh  those  iUs  are  bred  with  which  the  state  is  afflicted ;  we  volimtarily  introduce  them,  and  are  deserving 
ot  every  opprobrium  and  suffering,  since  we  do  not  afterwards  eneotmtor  them  according  to  our  strength. 
Kor  trhat  better  can  wo  expect  when  so  many  poor,  beggarly  fellows,  men  of  erery  order,  are  readily  and 
vichout  election,  admitted  to  degrees?  Who,  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory  a  few  definitions  and 
di\-islons,  and  pass  the  customary  period  In  the  study  of  logics,  no  matter  with  what  clfect,  whatever  sort 
t^ey  prove  to  be,  idiots,  trifiers,  idlers,  gamblers,  sots,  sensualists, 

*  mere  ciphers  In  the  book  of  life 

Like  those  who  boldly  woo'd  Ulysses'  wife; 
Bom  to  consume  the  fkruits  of  earth :  in  truth, 
As  vain  and  idle  aa  Pheaoia'a youth;** 

onljr  let  them  have  paased  the  stipulated  period  in  the  University,  ahd  proftosed  themselves  eolleglani :  either 
fur  the  sake  of  profit,  or  through  the  influence  of  their  friends,  they  obtain  a  presentation ;  say,  somctimta 
even  secompanied  by  brilliant  eulogies  upon  their  morals  and  acquirements;  and  when  they  are  about  to 
take  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  the  most  flattering  literary  testimonials  in  their  favour,  by  those  who 
Bndoohtedly  sustain  *  loss  of  reputation  in  granting  them.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an  author  snys) 
are  anxious  about  one  thing  only,  via.,  that  out  of  their  various  callings  they  may  promote  their  own 
adrantage,  and  convert  the  public  loss  into  their  private  gains.  For  our  annual  officers  wish  this  only,  thai 
thoie  who  commence,  whether  they  are  taught  or  imtaught  is  of  no  moment,  shall  be  sleek,  fat,  pigeons, 
ironh  the  plucking.  The  Philosophastie  are  admitted  to  a  degree  in  Arts,  because  they  have  no  acquaint* 
ance  with  them.  And  they  are  desired  to  be  wise  men,  because  they  are  endowed  with  no  wisdom,  and 
Mn«  no  qualification  for  a  degree,  except  the  wish  to  have  It.  The  Thcologastie  (only  let  them  pay)  thrice 
learned,  are  promoted  to  every  academic  honoiv.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  vile  buffoons,  so  many  idiots 
everywhere,  placed  in  the  twilight  of  letters,  the  mere  ghosts  of  sholara,  wanderers  In  the  market  place, 
vagraata,  barbel^  mushrooms,  dolts^  asses,  a  growling  hord,  with  unwashe<l  feet,  break  into  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Uieology,  bringing  nothing  along  with  them  but  an  Impudent  front,  aorao  vulgar  trifles  and 
foolish  scholastic  technicalities,  unworthy  of  respect  even  at  the  crossing  of  the  highways.  This  is  the 
unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuous  race,  fitter  for  the  hog-sty  (haram)  than  ue  altar  (aram),  that  basely  proa. 
titate  divme  literature;  these  are  they  who  fill  tho  pulpifei,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  nobility  ^er  all 
other  prospects  of  existence  fail  them,  owing  to  their  imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  and  their  being  Incapable 
of  sustaining  any  other  porta  in  the  commonwealth;  to  this  sacred  reAigo  they  fly,  undertaking  the  office 
of  the  ministry,  not  from  sincerity,  but  aa  St.  Paul  aays,  huckstering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  sappoae  that  it  is  here  intended  to  detract  from  thoeo  many  exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  ol 
England  may  boast,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  spotless  fhme,  for  they  are  more  numerous  in  that  than  In  any 
other  church  of  Europe:  nor  ftom  those  most  loamed  universities  which  constantly  send  forth  men 
endued  with  every  form  of  virtue.  And  those  seminarioa  would  produce  a  still  greater  number  of  Inesti- 
mable seholars  hereafter  if  sordidness  did  not  obscure  the  splendid  light,  corruption  interrupt,  and  certain 
traekling  harpies  and  beggars  envy  them  42)elr  usefhtaiesa.  Nor  can  any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceiv* 
tbis-any  so  stolid  as  not  to  understand  it— cy  so  perverse  aa  not  to  acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  hoi 
%een  contammated  by  those  notorious  idiots,  and  the  celestial  Muse  treated  with  profanity.  Vile  and 
ahamdess  souls  (says  Luther)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  fllea  to  a  milk.pail,  crowd  round  the  tables  of  the 
nobility  hi  expectation  of  a  church  living,  any  office,  or  honour,  and  flock  into  any  public  hall  or  city  ready 
to  accept  of  any  employment  that  may  offer. 

**  A  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  others  played.** 

f  olknriBg  the  paste  as  the  parrot,  they  stutter  out  any  thing  In  hopes  of  reward ;  obsequious  parasites,  sayi 
arssmos,  teach,  say,  write,  admire,  approve,  contrary  to  their  convcition,  anything  you  please,  not  to  benefit 
the  people  but  to  improve  their  own  fortunes.  They  subscribe  to  any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to 
tte  word  of  God,  that  thoy  may  not  offend  their  patron  but  retain  the  favour  of  the  great,  the  applause  of 
toe  mnltitade,  and  thereby  acquire  riches  for  themselves;  for  they  approach  Theology,  not  that  they  may 
Tvfonn  a  sacred  duty,  but  make  a  fortune:  not  to  promote  the  Intereat  of  the  church,  but  to  plUage  it: 
■Mking,  as  Paul  says,  not  the  things  which  are  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  what  may  be  their  own :  not  the  treasure 
Jnttelr  Lord,  but  the  enrichment  of  themselves  and  their  followers.  Nor  does  this  evil  belong  to  those  cl 
BUiMer  birth  and  fortunes  only.  It  possesses  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  bitJiMt  exetptsd, 

0  Pontlfb,  tell  the  eflSeaey  of  gold  In  saored  mattorti  I "  Avarice  often  leads  the  highest  men  astray,  and 
ncB,  admirable  In  all  other  respects :  these  find  a  salvo  for  aimony;  and,  striking  ag^nst  thia  rock  of 
^^rrn^tfan,  they  do  not  shear  but  flay  the  flock;  and,  wherever  they  teem,  plunder,  exhaust,  raze,  making 
n^pwrsck  of  their  reputation,  If  not  of  their  souls  also.    Hence  It  appears  that  thli  malady  did  sot  fLo*y 

•  Lib.  de  rep.  QaUomm.  "  Campiao. 
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froa  the  humblest  to  the  highest  danea,  but  viee  iMm^  so  that  the  maxim  is  tnie  althou;?h  spoken  In  Jtrst— 
«  ho  bought  Hrst,  therefore  has  the  best  right  to  sell."  For  a  Simoniac  (that  I  may  use  tlie  phraseology  of 
Leo)  has  not  received  a  faronr :  since  he  has  not  received  one  ho  does  not  possess  one;  and  since  he  does  not 
possess  one  he  caimot  confer  one.  So  fiur  indeed  are  some  of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  helm  iroin 
promoting  others,  that  they  completely  olistmct  them,  flrom  a  oonsdonsness  of  the  means  by  which  thomselres 
obtained  the  hononr.  For  he  who  imagines  that  they  emerged  from  their  obscority  throngh  their  leamin^  te 
deoeired;  indeed,  whoever  supposes  promotion  to  be  the  reward  of  genins,  emdltion,  experleneeu  probity, 
piety,  and  poetry  (which  formerly  was  the  ease,  but  now-a-days  is  only  promised)  is  evidently  toanged. 
How  or  when  this  malady  commenced,  I  shall  not  ftirther  inquire;  but  from  these  beginnings,  this  aceumnla- 
tion  of  rices,  all  her  calamities  and  miseries  have  been  brought  upon  the  Church;  hence  such  fluent  acts  of 
simony,  oompUiints,  fraud,  impostures— (tom  this  one  fountahi  spring  all  its  conspicuous  Iniquities.  I  shall 
Bot  press  the  qaesUon  of  ambition  and  courtly  flattery,  lest  they  may  be  chagrined  about  luxury,  base 
examples  of  life,  which  offend  the  honest,  wanton  drinking  parties,  &c  Yet,  hence  is  that  academic 
squalor,  the  muses  now  look  sad,  since  every  low  .fellow  ignorant  of  the  arts,  by  those  veiy  arts  rises,  is 
promoted,  and  grows  rich,  distinguished  by  ambitious  titles^  and  puffed  up  by  his  numerous  honours :  he  Just 
shows  himself  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  liis  stately  carriage  displays  a  species  of  mi^esty,  a  remarkable  solleitude, 
letting  down  a  flowing  beard,  decked  in  a  brilliact  toga  resplendent  with  purple,  and  respected  also  on 
account  of  the  splendour  of  his  household  and  number  of  his  servants.  There  are  certain  statues  placed  In 
■acred  edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load,  and  almost  to  perspire,  when  in  realitv  they  are  void  ol 
sensation,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  stony  stability,  so  these  men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases,  when 
they  are  no  better  than  statues  of  stone,  Insignificant  scrubs,  (hnguses,  dolts,  little  dllfferent  from  stone 
If  eanwhile  really  learned  men,  endowed  with  all  that  can  adorn  a  holy  life,  men  who  have  endured  ths  heat 
of  mid-day,  by  some  uzOust  lot  obey  these  dizsards,  content  probably  with  a  miserable  salvy,  knojm  by 
honest  appellations,  humble,  obscure,  although  emhiently  worthy,  needy,  leading  a  private  life  without 
honour,  buried  alive  in  some  poor  benefice^  or  incarcerated  for  ever  in  their  coUqpe  chambers,  lying  hid 
inglorlously.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any  longer  or  any  deeper;  hence  those  tears,  this  meUn. 
choly  habit  of  the  muses;  hence  (that  I  may  speak  with  Secellius)  is  it  that  religion  is  brought  into  (lis. 
repute  and  conte:npt,  and  the  priesUiood  abject;  (and  since  this  is  so,  I  must  speak  out  andvse  the  filthy 
witticism  of  the  filthy)  a  fostid  crowd,  poor,  sordid,  melancholy,  miserable^  dosploable^  oontempttUo. 


MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  L — NoTirnecessary,  remote^  oiUward,  advejUUious,  or  CKciderUal 

causes:  as  first  from  the  Nurse, 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently 
iiscoursed  iu  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow ;  of  which,  saith 
'Fuchsias,  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and 
nultitude;  so  called  "not  necessary" because  according  to  'Fernelius,  ''they 
,nay  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity."  Many  of  these  accidental 
causes,  which  I  uhall  eiitreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  for- 
mer, because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though  acci- 
dentally, and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other :  the  rest  are  contingent  and 
inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  iu  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon  up 
all  is  a  thing  impossible;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  contin- 
gent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in  this 
kind  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  ^malady 
from  his  cradle,  Aulus  Gellius  ^  12.  c  1.  brings  in  Phavorinus,  that  eloquent 
philosopher,  proving  this  at  large,  "  'that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property 
in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures;  he 
gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk  the 
lamb  of  the  goat's,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  he  hanl, 
and  the  hair  of  the  other  sofb."  Giraldus  Camhrensis  Itinerar.  CaTnbruB,  I.  1. 
c.  2.  confirms  this  by  a  notable  example  which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow- 
pig  by  chance  sucked  a  braoh,  and  when  she  was  grown,  "*  would  miraculously 
hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  any  ordinary 
hound.*'  His  conclusion  is,  ''^that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature 
and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed."  Phavorinus  urges  it  farther,  and 
demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  ''"misshapen,  uncha.nte, 

vproem.  lib.  2.  Nulla  art  eonstltui  potest.  sLtb.  1.  e.  19.  demorbommeansls.    QnasdeclinarD  licet 

aut  nulls  neccftsitato  utimur.  t  Quo  semel  est  1  mbuta  reccns  servabit  odorem  Testa  dlu.  Hor.  >  Sicut 
valet  ad  tlngendas  corporis  atque  anirai  similitudlnes  tIs  et  natura  semlnls,  sic  quoque  lactis  proprirtas. 
Keque  id  in  hominibus  solum,  sed  in  pecudibus  animadTersum.  Nam  si  orlum  laete  hoedi,  ant  eaprarum 
agni  alerentnr,  constat  fieri  in  his  lanam  duriorem,  In  iUis  capiUum  glgni  severlorem.  •  Adnlta  in 

ferarum  persequutione  ad  miraculum  usque  sagax.  *>  Tarn  animal  quodlibct  quam  homo,  ab  lUi  cnjns 

lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contiMhit.  •  Irapruba,  Informts,  impadica,  temulenta  nutrix,  &c.  quonlam,  in 

uioribus  efformandis^  magnum  ssipe  partem  ingenium  altrids  ot  natura  lactis  tenet. 
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dishonesty  impadent,  'cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sacks uponher  breast  will 

be  so  too;**  all  other  affections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost  ingrafted, 

as  it  were,  and  imprinted  into  the  t-emperature  of  the  infimt,  by  the  nurse's 

rjilk;  aa  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  ^     Cato  for  some  such  reason  would 

make  his  servants'  children  suck  upon  his  wife's  breast,  because  by  that  means 

they  would  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them. 

A  more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given, 

than  that  of  *Dion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligula's  cruelty;  it  could  neither  bo 

imputed  to  father  nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her 

paps  with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to 

express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair:  and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common 

dnmkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one.    £t  H  ddvrajwrit  ('one  observes) 

itf/tmltUum  delirum  faciei,  if  she  be  a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will 

take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misaffected ;  which  Frauciscus  Barbaras,  I  2. 

e.  ult,  dere  uxorid,  proves  at  full,  and  Ant.  Guivarra,  lib,  2.  de  Marco  Aurdio: 

the  child  will  surely  participate.    For  bodily  sickness  there  is  no  doubt  to  Xm 

mada    Titua^  Vespasian's  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  sd, 

Lampridiua.    And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the 

pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus,  cap,  6l,dehid  vener.    Besides  evil  attendance. 

negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  mucii 

danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.     'For  these  causes  Aristotle,  FolU,  lib.  7. 

c.  17.  Phavorinusand  Marcus  Anrdius  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at 

ail,  but  evexy  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be  ; 

for  a  sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  naturce  intejnperk^, 

so  *  Guatso  calls  it,  'tis  fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the  mot  lie  r 

will  be  more  careful,  loving,  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  sucii 

hired  creatures;  this  all  the  world  ackowledgeth,  convenientissimum  est  {e^n 

Rod.  a    Castro  de  nai,  mvUerum,  lib,  4.  c.  12.   in  many  words  confesseth) 

matrem  ipeam  lactare  infantem, ''  It  is  most  fit  that  the  mother  should  suckle 

her  own  in&nt" — who  denies  that  it  should  be  sof — and  which  some  women 

most  curiously  observe;  amongst  the  rest,  ''that  queen  of  France,  a  Spaniard 

by  birthy  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when  in  her 

absence  a  strange  nurHe  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she  had 

made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.     But  she  was  too  jealous.    If  it  be  so,  as 

many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  b'e  not  fit  or  well  able  to 

be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  'Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de 

lih^  educandis,  and  ^  S.  Hierom,  H  2.  episL  27.  Lcetce  de  itistittU.  fiL  Mag^ 

ninue  part.  2.  Reg.  aarhU.  cap.  7.  and  the  said  Hodericus,  that  they  make 

choice  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  Ji^- 

eases,  if  it  be  possible,  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow, 

fear,  grief,  'folly,  melancholy.     For  such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter 

the  temperature  of  the  child,  which  now  being  "  JJdwtn  et  nioUe  lutum,  '*  a 

moist  and  soft  clay"  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.     And  if  such  a  nui*se 

may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withal,  let  Phavorinus  and 

M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had  rather  accept  of  her  in  some 

cases  than  the  mother  herself  and  which  Bonacialus  the  physician,  Nia  Biesius 

the  politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves,  ''  tSome  nurses  are  much  to 

he  preferred  to  some  mothers."      For  why  may  not  the  mother  be  naught,  a 

peevish  drunken  flirt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as  many 

mothers  are),  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse)     There  is  more  choice  of  nurses 

a Hireascqne admAront  nben Tlgrea,  Vli^.  'Lfb.  2.  da  Cssarlbiu.  'B«da,  e.  27. 1. 1.  Ecdes.  hUt. 
*Ko  InaltlTo  lutto  ^inento  deipeneret  oorpai,  et  ftnimat  corrumpatur.  *Llb.  3.  de  civ.  convent 
k  Stephainis.       >  To  2,  Xatrlcea  non  qaasvls,  sed  maximd  probas  deliffiuaus.  *■  Natrlx  non  sit  la<ci  xvt 

•Qt  teroulenta.    Hier.         ^  Proliibeadiim  ne  Btolida  lact^fc.       •  Pers.  f  Nutrices  Interduin  matriuiu 

iUQt  uicllorM. 
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than  motliers;  and  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most  virtnous,  staid,  a 
woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  I  would  hare  all* 
children  in  such  cases  committed  to  discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  way  ; 
as  by  marriage  they  are  ingrafted  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if 
any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mcrcatiis  contends,  Tom.  2.  Ub. 
de  morh.  hcered.  to  prevent  diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify 
the  child's  ill-disposed  temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  Thi^ 
is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 

SuBSECT.  U. — Edacaium  a  Cause  of  Mdancholy. 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge 
the  next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringing  up.  '^  Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  causey 
bad  parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severei, 
too  remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherera^ 
of  this  disease.  Parents  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children* 
offend  many  times  in  that  they  are  too  stem,  always  threatening,  chiding^ 
brawling,  whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which  their  poor  children  are  so 
disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour 
in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be 
had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  maiTing  of 
a  child.  Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if 
they  cry,  or  be  otherwise  unruly :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many 
times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris,  part  1.  cap.  5,  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  tnct- 
dunt  et  noctu  dormieittes  dainant,  for  fear  they  fall  into  many  diseases^  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  these  thingB^ 
ought  not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical, 
impatient,  hare-brained  schoolmasters,  a/ridi  magistri,  so  *  Fabius  terms  them 
Ajaces  JlageUiferi,  are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they 
make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  with 
bad  diet,  if  they  board  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill-usage,  they 
quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind:  still  chiding,  railing, 
frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  Sixefracti  animis,  moped  many- 
times  weary  of  their  lives,  fnimia  severitate  defciurU  et  desperant,  and  think 
no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  mysebf)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar 
scholar.  Prceceptorum  ineptiis  discructcmttir  ingenia  puerorum,  *  saith  Eras- 
mus, they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4.  ca,  calls  this  schooling  metictUosam  necessiiatem,  and  else- 
where a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in 
mind  for  learning  Greek,  nttUa  verba  Tioveram,  et  soevis  terrorUms  et  pcenis,  tU 
nossem,  instabatur  mihi  vehementer,  I  knew  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and 
punishment  I  was  daily  compellecl.  ^  Beza  complains  in  like  case  of  a  rigorous 
schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats 
once  in  a  mind  to  drown  himself  had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of 
his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to 
his  house.  Trincavellius,  Ub,  1.  cotisU-.  16.  had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of 
Age,  extremely  melancholy,  cb  nimium  studium,  TarvitU  et  prceceptoris  minas, 
by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  ^tutor's  threats.  Many  masters  are 
hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so  dgect,  with 
terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  cruc^y  them,  that  they  become  desperate, 
and  can  never  be  recalled. 

■  Ltb.  do  morbts  eapltla,  e«p.  de  ntnia;  Haud  poitrvma  eauM  rappoUtnr  edneatio,  Inter  b«  mentie 
rtwUenationls  camai.  Iqjuata  novcrea.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  4.  f  Wem.  Et  quod  maztm«  nooet,  dam  in 

teneiis  \U  timcnt  nihil  conantur.  •  «  The  paptfa  faeoltlea  are  perverted  by  the  indlacretion  of  the 

master.  p  Pnefat.  ad  Teatam.  q  Plus  mentia  pffslagoglco  lupercillo  abetttllL  mtkxa  vaqvjua 

praeceptia  mla  aaplcotte  InatiUavit.  r       •  o         r  -7  t 
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Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  Harm  by  their  too  much 
remissness,  they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  calling  to  busy  themselves 
about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course  ;  by 
means  of  which  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that 
stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  courses,  that 
in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too- 
much  indulgence  causeth  the  like,  'inepta  patris  Unitcu  et/acUitasprava,  when 
as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their 
children's  himiours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they 
will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  noise  of  musicians; 

**"Obsonet,  potet,  olcat  ao^nxenU  da  meo ; 

Amat  f  dabltar  h  me  urf^entum  nbl  crlt  eommodam. 
Fores  eflfreffit  7  restltuentur ;  detcidit 

Vestem  ?  rcsarcletar Faclat  quod  lubct, 

Snnut,  ooQsnmat,  perdat,  decretam  est  path** 

But  as  Demeo  told  him,  tu  Ulum  corrumpi  sinis,  your  lenity  will  be  hisundoing, 
prcevidere  videor  jam  diem  illume  quum  hie  egena  profugiet  aMquo  milUatum,  I 
foresee  his  ruin.     So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  dote  so 
much  upon  their  children,  like  *^sop's  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them  to 
death,  Corporum  nutrices  animarum  novercce,  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the 
undoing  of  their  souls;  they  will  not  let  them  be  "corrected  or  controlled,  but 
still  soothed  up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion  "they  bring  sorrow, 
shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents,  (Ecclus.  cap,  xxx.  8,  9,)  become  wanton, 
stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;   rude,  untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible, 
and  graceless ; "   "they  love  them  so  foolishly,'*  saith  ^Cardan,  "that  they 
rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue  but  injury,  not  to 
learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure  and 
licentious  behaviour."     Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows  not  this 
of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?     "  'Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind  and 
will,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children's 
manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,"  &c. 
For  these  causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  lib,  educ,  and  Hierom,  epist.  lib.  1. 
episi,  17.  to  LtBta  de  instiCiU.  fiUoBy  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all  parents, 
and  many  good  cautions  about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  bo  not  com- 
mitted to  indiscreet,  passionate,  bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or  covetous 
persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it 
being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.     For  such  parents  as  do  otherwise, 
Plutarch  esteems  of  them  "  ^  that  are  more  careful  of  their  shoes  than  of  their 
feet,"  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.     And  he,  saith  'Cardan, 
"  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed,  or  to  a  close 
Abbey  to  &3t  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he  be  a 
learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man." 

SuBSEcr.  III. — Terrors  and  AffrigJUs,  Causes  of  MdancJiohj. 

TCLLT,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these  terrors  which 
arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 

'Ter.  Addpb.  &  4.  •  Tdem.  Act.  1.  m.  2.  **  Let  him  feaat,  drink,  perftune  hlniiolf  at  ray  expense :  If 
lie  be  In  lore,  I  shall  supply  him  with  money.  Has  he  broken  in  the  gates  ?  tliey  shall  be  repaired.  Has 
he  torn  his  gannents  ?  they  shall  be  replaced.  Let  him  do  what  he  pleasc.%  take,  spend,  waste,  I  am  resoWed 
to  submit.  *  Camerarius  em.  77.  cent.  2.  hath  elegantly  expressed  it  an  emblem,  perdtt  amando,  &c. 

fiPror.  xUi.  24.    '*  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hates  his  son."  ^Lib.  2.  de  consol.  Tarn  stnltd  pneros 

diligimns  nt  odisse  potios  Tideamur,  illos  non  ad  vlrtutem  sed  ad  injuriam,  non  ad  eruditionem  sed  ad 
loxom,  non  ad  virtotem  sed  rolaptatem  educantes.  >  Lib.  1.  c.  8.  Lducatio  altera  natura,  alterat  animoa 
et  Tolontatem,  atqoe  utinam  (Inquit)  liberomm  nostrorum  mores  non  ipsi  perderemna,  quum  In&ntlam 
■tatim  deUdis  solrtmns :  moUior  ista  edaeatio,  quam  indulgentiam  Toeamafl»  nerros  omnes,  et  mentia  et 
corporis  fraogit;  fit  ex  his  consuetado,  inde  natura.  '  Ferlnde  agit  ae  si  quis  de  ealceo  sit  soUcitos, 

pedem  nihil  caret    Juren.  Nil  patrl  minus  est  quam  fiUus.  *Lib.  3.  de  sapient:  qui  avarta 

piedagogts  pueros  alendoa  dant,  vel  dauaos  in  ooenobiis  jcjtinare  slmnl  et  svere,  nihil  aliud  agnnt,  niai  ut 
sint  rd  non  sine  stultitla  crudlti,  vd  non  Integra  vita  sapicntcs. 
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fears,  and  so  doth  Patrltius,  Ub.  5.  TU.  4.  de  regis  inatUui.  Of  all  fears  the  j 
are  most  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature 
of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impressioo,  that  the 
parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and  fiercer  melancholy, 
as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  demerUts  aUencU.  ^speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any 
inward  cause  whatsoever  :  and  imprints  itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits^  brain, 
humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let  out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly 
be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been 
often  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women, 
young  and  old  of  all  sorts."  *  Hercules  de  Ssixonia  calls  this  kind  of  melan- 
choly (ah  agitatuma  apirUuum)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes  from  the  agitation, 
motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of 
humours,  and  produceth  strong  effects.  This  terror  is  most  usuiEdly  caused, 
as  ** Plutarch  will  have,  "  from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible  object 
is  at  band,'*  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  "  "truly  appearing,  or  in  a  'dream  :  ** 
and  many  times  the  more  sudden  the  accident^  it  is  the  more  violent. 

**  t  SUt  terror  onimls,  et  oor  attonltum  Mlit,  1    **  Their  BoaTs  aAright,  their  heart  ^"intM  qoakea, 

rarldamqae  trepidis  palpitat  renis  Jecnr."         |      The  tremhlinff  liver  pants  i'th*  veins,  and  aches." 

Arthemedoras  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a 
crocodile,  Laurentius,  7.  demdan,  *The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.,  was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died, 
great-bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all 
aifrighted  aghast.  Many  lose  their  wits  "  'by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spec- 
trum or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  ages,  saith  Lavater,  paH  1.  cap.  9. 
as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
jiPausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  ^o^/toXC;^f/06,  which  so  terrify 
their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest^ 

*       §  ut  paeri  trepidant^  atqna  omnU  ecda 
In  tenebris  metnont  — • " 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are 
tlie  worse  for  it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations, 
or  any  such  dismal  objects  :  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydrophobia, 
by  seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  :  (Dioscandes,  L  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of 
a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  following,  and  cannot 
endure  the  room  where  a  corpse  hath  been,  for  a  world  would  not  be  alone 
with  a  dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years  after  in  which  a  man  hath  died. 
At  *  Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring  time  went  to  gather  flowers  in 
a  meadow  at  the  town's  end,  where  a  malefactor  hung  in  gibbets ;  all  gazing  at 
it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which  accident,  the  children 
affrighted  ran  away;  one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the 
stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly 
affrighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  could  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  ^In  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond 
the  Bhine,  saw  a  grave  opened,and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled 
iu  mind  that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  departed,  and 

•"  Terror  etraetos  maxlnid  ex  Improvlso  aecedenteslta  anlniiiTn  eommovent,  ut  sptrltns  nnnqnani  recnperent, 
prtivloremque  melancholiam  terror  facit,  qoam  qtue  ab  Interna  eaosa  fit.  Impresslo  tarn  fortis  in  spirliibuji 
humoribusque  cerebri,  ut  extracta  tota  sangulnea  massa,  legre  exprimatnr,  et  hice  horrenda  species  xnelan- 
cholitt  ft-eqnentcr  oblata  mlhi.  omnes  exercens,  vlroe,  Juvenes,  senes.  *Tract.  de  melan.  cap.  7.  et  &  non 
ab  intern perie,  sed  a^ttatlono,  dllatatlone,  contraetiono,  mota  splritunm.  h  Lib.  de  fort,  et  virtnt  Alex, 
prassertini  inennte  pcriculo,  nbl  res  prope  adsont  terribiles.  •  Fit  a  vislone  horrenda,  reverft  apparent>% 

vcl  per  Insomnia,  Platerns.  '  A  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  1600.       Somnlavit  flllam  bello  mortnnm,  ln<ie 

Meloncholica  consolari  noloit  f  Senee.  Here.  Oet.  •Qoarta  pars  Comment,  de  statn  religlonU  in 

Gallia  sub  Carolo  9. 1572.  'Ex  oecnrsu  dmnonum  allqul  furore  corripiuntur,  et  expertentia  notum  fr«t. 

t  Lib.  8.  in  Arcad.  %  Lncret.  i  Paella  extra  urbcm  in  prato  concurrente%  fte.  moDsta  et  meUnclioh.  a 
domnm  redllt  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dnm  mortua  est.  Plater.  ^Altera  trans-Bhenana  Ingressa  «epnl. 

ehmm  recens  apertum,  vidit  cadaver,  et  domnm  subito  reversa  putavit  earn  vocare,  post  pancos  dies  obiit, 
proximo  sepulchro  eotlocata.  Altera  patibulum  sero  pnvtericnn,  metuebat  ne  urbe  excluia  illie  iHsmoctai^eCy 
>uide  ineUuchoUca  facta,  per  multos  annos  laboravit.    Platcrus. 
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was  buried  up.     Platems,  observat,  2L  1,  a  gentlewoman  of  tbe  same  city  saw 
a  fat  bog  cat  up,  wben  tbe  entrails  were  opened,  and  a  noisome  sarour  offended 
ber  nose,  sbe  mucb  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide:  a  pbysician  in 
presence  told  bcr,  as  tbat  bog^  so  was  sbe,  full  of  filtbj  excrements,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  by  some  otber  loatbsome  instances,  insomucb  tbis  nice  gentle- 
Avoman  apprehended  it  so  deeply,  tbat  sbe  fell  forthwith  a-vomiting,  was  so 
mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  tbat  with  all  bis  art  and  persuasions, 
f  )r  some  months  after,  be  could  not  restore  her  to  herself  again,  she  could  not 
forget  it^  or  remove  the  object  out  of  ber  sight,  Idem.  Many  cannot  endure  to 
Bee  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended :  a  man  executed,  or  labour  of  any 
fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched;  '  or  if  they  read  by 
ch:mce  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a  disease,  or  tbat 
which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  mucb  disquieted  as  if  they  bad  seen  it,  or  were  so 
affected  themselves,     ffecatas  sUn  viderUvr  somniarey  they  dream  and  conti- 
nually think  of  it.     As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects 
heard,  read,  or  seen,  audilus  maximos  motus  in  corpore  facU^  as  ^  Plutarch 
holds,  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sudden  speech 
sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  profvisa  minus  oratio,  will 
move  as  mucb,  animum  obruerey  et  de  sede  sud  dejiceref  as  a  *  pliilosopber 
observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appetite,  disturb  and  quite  overturn  us. 
Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  beard  those  tragical  alarmsf,  outcries,  hideous 
noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.,  those  '  panic  fears,  which  often 
drive  men  out  of  their  wits, bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding  and  all,  some 
for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,*  they  never  recover  it.    The  "  Midianites 
were  so  afirigbted  by  Gideon's  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher; 
and  "  Hannibal's  army  by  such  a  panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
Rome.  Augusta  Livia  hearing  a  few  tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu 
Marcdtus  eris,  <£'c.,  fell  down  dead  in  a  swoon.     Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by 
a  sudden  sound  which  he  beard,  "  •was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men," 
Cranzius,  L  5,  Dan,  hist,  et  Alexander  ah  AUxamdro  I,  3.  c.  5.      Amatus 
Lusitanus  bad  a  patient,  that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen. 
2.  cura  90,  Cardan  subtil,  1, 18,  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an 
echo.    If  one  sense  alone  can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what 
may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and  those  otber  senses  are  all  troubled  at 
once?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.  At  Bologna 
in  Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  feaiful  earthquake  about  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  night  (as  ^Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terra  motu,  hath  commended  to  pos- 
terity) that  all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
actum  de  mortalibus,  such  a  fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a  detestable  smell,  the 
inhabitants  were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atrocem^  et 
aniidUms  meinorandam  (mine  author  adds),  bear  a  strange  stoiy,  and  worthy 
to  be  chronicled :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a 
\>old  and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  '  was  first  melan- 
choly, after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  bimsel£     At '  Fuscinum  in 
Japona  "  there  was  such  an  earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that  many 
nicn  were  offended  with  headache,  many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melan- 
choly. At  Meacum  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturaed  at  th« 

*  Snbttiu  occnmu,  inoplnaU  lectio.        ^  Lib.  de  aadltione.  ^  Theod.  Frodromiis,  lib.  7.  Amorutn. 

'  Ffhuo  cerneni  faglentes  agmine  turmaib  Qalt  inea  nunc  Inflat  eomua  Faonua  alt.  Alciat.  erobl.  1^. 
^  Jad.  6. 19.  •  Plntarchiu  rlta  c^ns.  •  In  ftirorem  cam  sodls  yemis.  p  Subltarius  teme  motus. 
^  C(£pU  inde  dedpere  cam  diflpendio  sanltatls,  Inde  adeo  dementans,  ut  sibi  ipsl  mortem  inferret.  '  Htstoiica 
reUUo  de  rebut  Japonicis  Tract.  *2.  da  legat.  regis  Cblnenals,  a  Lodovico  Froia,  Josoita.  A.  1696.  Fuscinl 
Qc  repente  timtaaeris  caligo  et  terras  motus,  at  maltl  capite  dolerent,  plarlmis  cor  mosrore  et  melancholia 
Minieretar.  Tantam  fremitam  cdebat,  at  tonitra  firagorem  Imltari  videretar,  tantamqae,  &c.  In  lu-be 
j^ai  taon  horriflcns  fait,  ut  homines  rU  loi  compotes  CMont  li  ■enaibns  aballenatl,  moerore  opprcaKi  torn 
normulo  speetacnlo,  Ac 
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flame  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise  withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy 
fimell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked,  men  and  heas^ 
were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same  earthquake  was  so 
terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses;  and  others  by  that 
horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did.** 
Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  affrighted  for  his  part,  that 
though  it  were  two  months  after,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.  Many  time^  some  years  follow- 
ing, they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  'remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a;  terrible 
object,  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa 
relates  out  of  Gulielmus  Farisiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after  a  distasteful 
purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved, "  Hhat 
at  the  very  sight  of  physic  he  would  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so 
much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  physic  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge; 
nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did  effect  it ;  '' "  like  travellers  and  seamen," 
saith  Plutarch,  **  that  when  they  have  been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for 
ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever." 


SuBSECT.  lY. — Scoffs,  CalumnieSf  hitter  Jests,  how  Hisy  cams  Mdcmcholy* 

It  is  an  old  saying,  *^  ^  A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with 
a  sword:'*  and  many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a  calumny,  a  scurrilous  and 
bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like, 
as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates  that  are  other- 
wise happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  freo,  quibus  potentia  sceleris 
impunitatem  fecU^  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquilHng  libels,  and 
satires:  they  fear  a  railing  'Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which 
made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  "  allow  him  a  liberal  pension, 
that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires."^  The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades:  the  Caesars 
themselves  in  Bome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  will  be  a  Babelais,  an  Euphormio,  a 
Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  '  was  so  highly  offended,  and 
grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at  Home,  he  gave  command  that  his  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had 
done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Lodovicus  Suessanus,  a  facete  companion,  dissuaded 
him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil*s  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before, — genus  irrita- 
hils  wUum,  and  therefore  *  Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  all  his  friends,  ^  that 
respect  their  credits^  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can 
praise  and  dispraise  as  they  see  cause."  Hinc  quam  sU  calamus  scevior  ense, 
patet.  The  prophet  David  complains,  Psalm  cxxili.  4.  "  that  his  soul  was  full 
of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of  the  proud,**  and 
Psalm  Iv.  4.  ''for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  &c.,  and  their  hate:  his  heart 
trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him;  fear  and  hor- 
rible fSaar,*'  d^x,  and  Psalm  Ixix.  20.  ''  Bebuke  hath  broken  my  heart,  and  I 
am  full  of  heaviness.**  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  sc 
troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men?  for  many  are  of  so 

•  Qomn  nbtft  nuos  trlsUniniA  noetU  Imago.  *  Qui  aolo  aspecta  medlelna  moTebatnr  ad  pnrgaadam. 
■  Sicut  Tiator«B  ai  ad  laxum  impogerinti  ant  nintae^  memores  sol  caifils,  non  ista  modo  qius  offendnnt,  scd  et 
'•ImlUa  horrent  porpetod  et  tremont.  *  Leriter  volant,  graTlter  valnennt.  Bernardua.  *  £&sls  aaaeiat 
ooipoi,  znantem  lenno.  7  Sciatia  earn  eaie  qui  anemine  fere  ctI  sul  miKnate^  non  iUnstre  BUpendlnm 

habolt,  ne  mores  Ipeornm  Satyris  aoit  notaret.    Gasp.  Barthios  pneflit  pamodld.  ■  JoTins  In  Ttta  cijoa, 

4EraTiMlm6  tullt  famotls  libeUU  nomen  anam  ad  PasqailU  atatnam  ftilsse  laceratam,  deerevltque  Ideo  sta. 
iuam  demoUri,  &c.  •  Plato,  lib.  13.  de  Icgibns.    Qui  cxiatUnatlonem  carant»  poetai  Tcreantor,  quia 

ouH{nam  vim  habent  ad  landandum  et  Tltuporandum. 
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^petulant  a  spleen;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  oflen  in  their  mouths, 
80  bitter,  so  foolish,  as  'Baltasar  Castillo  notes  of  them,  that  "they  cannot 
speal^  but  they  must  bite;"  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  and 
what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their 
inferiors,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  mis- 
using, or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or  other  till  they  have  made  by  their 
humouring  or  gulling  *ex  sbuUo  insarvuinf  a  mope  or  a  uoddy,  and  all  to  make 
themselves  merry: 

**  *  dinntnodo  rlauni 

EscotUt  sibi;  non  lilc  calqium  pardt  amlco ; " 

Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a  madman,  is  their 
tq^ort,  and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others ;  they 
must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  them  in  '  Apuleiua,  once  a  day,  or 
else  they  shall  be  melancholy  themselves;  they  care  not  how  they  grind  and 
misuse  others,  so  they  may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.     Their  wits  indeed 
serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a  sourrile  jest,  which 
is  Umssmus  tngenii  frwctus^  the  froth  of  wit,  as  'TuUy  holds,  and  for  this  they 
are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren,  stranuneous,  dull  and 
heavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this  they  alone  excel,  please  themselves  and 
others.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as  Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth 
book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fe^ows,  and 
to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  ^by  commending  some,  persuading  others  to  this 
or  that ;  he  made  ex  stoluUs  stuUissimos,  et  maasimi  rvdlcvlos,  ex  stuUis  insanos; 
soft  fellows,  stark  noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad  before  he 
left  them.     One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarasoomus  of  Parma, 
a  musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  second  in 
this  business^  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill  (who 
was  indeed  a  ninny),  they  '''made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridicu- 
lous precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,*"  as  to  tie  his  arm  that  played 
ou  the  lute,  to  make  hun  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  "^and  to  pull  down  the 
Arras  hangings,  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  rever- 
beration of  the  walL"    In  the  like  manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of 
Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch ;  would  have  him  to  be  made 
a  laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  his  fnends  to  his  instalment ;  and  had  so  possessed 
the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when  some  of  his 
more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry  with  them,  and 
said  ''Hhey  envied  his  honour,  and  prosperity:"  it  was  strange  (saith  Jovius) 
to  see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man,  so  gulled.     But 
what  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature^  on  whom 
they  may  worki  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise^  or  so  discreet,  that  may  not 
be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him ; 
he  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself  as  much 
grieved  and  tormented;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Froh  Jupiter, 
tu  Jiomo  me  adigaa  ad  insamam.  For  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken; 
if  he  be  a  silly  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it^  'tis  well,  he  may  haply  make 
others  sport,  and  be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his 
folly,  and  take  it  to  heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash :  a  bitter 
jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain, 
or  injury  whatsoever ;  leviter  envm  voUU  (it  flies  swiftly),  as  Bernard  of  an 
anow,«^  ffraviter  vulmerat  (but  wounds  deeply),  especially  if  it  shall  proceed 
from  a  virulent  tongue,  '4t  cuts  (saith  David)  like  a  two-edged  sword.     They 

^Petnlantl  qileae  eachlnno.  •CnrtaL  lib.  2.  Es  qnomndam  «st  inscitla,  nt  qnoties  loqol,  totles  xnordere 
tloere  libi  patent.  ^  Ter.  Eonnch.  <  Hor.  ser.  lib.  2.  ut.  4.  "  Provided  he  can  only  excite  laughter^ 
1m  sptrea  not  Ills  best  firlend."  'Lib.  2.  t  De  orat.  h  Laadondu,  et  mlra  lis  persoadendo.  *  Et 
▼aaa  iaiiatitt  optnlone,  incredibilla  ac  ridenda  quasdam  Muriees  preccpta  cominentaretur,  &e.  ^  Ut  Tocea 
avdia  parletlbu  ilUMe,  auaYiu  ac  acattna  resUirent.  *  Immortaliutl  et  glorite  ana  pronns  InYidenteb 
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shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,**  Psalm  Ixiv.  3.  ^  And  they  smote  with  their 
tonguesy"  Jer.  xviiL  18.  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurable  wound 
Fjohind  them.  Many  men  are  ondone  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected, 
that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which 
are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible  (as  being  suspicious, 
ciioleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind:  they 
aggravate,  and  so  meditate  continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive, 
not  to  be  removed  till  time  wear  it  out.  Althoiigh  they  peradventure  that  so 
scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimufa  dUend/rui 
insanidy  apt  excellent  thing  to  enjoy  another  man*s  madness;  yet  they  must 
know,  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as  ""Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  propheti" David 
dcQOunceth,  ''they  that  use  it,  shall  never  dwell  in  God's  tabernacle.** 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be 
used ;  especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  dis- 
tressed :  for  to  such,  cerumnarum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  griei^  and  as 
'^he  perceived,  In  multis  pudoTf  in  muUis  iracundia,  ic,  many  are  ashamed, 
niauy  vexed,  angered,  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  Sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of 
Slirine;  they  had  been  himting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a  pour 
cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Uladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife 
lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine;  he  not  able  to  contain,  replied,  £t  tua  cum 
.DctbessOj  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman  in  the  court, 
whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  Friricipis  anvmum,  these 
words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  triatis  et  coffitalmndus, 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months;  but  they  were  the  earl's  utter  undo- 
ing :  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  Sopliia  the 
empress,  Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a 
fiimous  captain  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had :  that  he 
was  fitter  for  a  distaff  and  to  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a  sword,  or 
to  be  general  of  an  army :  but  it  cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  £ir  distasted  it,  that 
he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused 
the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured  many  miseries  to  the  common-; 
wealth.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  legacy  from  the  people  of  Kome, 
which  his  predecessor  Augui>tus  had  lately  given,  and  perceiving  a  fellow  round 
a  dead  corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so;  the  fellow 
replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to  Augustus,  the  commons 
of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid:  for  this  bitter  j eat  the  emperor  caused  him  forth- 
with to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself  For  this  reason,  all  those  that 
otherwise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  andfacete  companions,  (as  who  doth 
not?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  meny,  rumpanturet  ilia  Codro,  'tis  laudable  and 
fit,  those  yet  wiU  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any 
way  inclined  to  this  malady;  nan  jocandum  cum  Us  qui  miseri  sunt,  et 
csrumnosi,  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person,  'Tis  Castillo's  caveat^  ^  Jo^ 
Pontanus,  and  "^Galatcus,  and  every  good  man's, 

*  Pla^'  with  me,  bnt  hurt  me  not : 
JMt  with  me,  but  shame  me  not.* 

Comitas  is  a  virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  affability 
is  between  flattery  and  contention,  it  must  not  exceed ;  but  be  still  accom- 
panied with  that '  aBxafina,  or  innooency,  qti^  n^mtm  nocet^  omnan  injurus 
oblationem  abharrens,  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury.  Though  a  man 
be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  committed  a  foul 

«  2. 2to  qnMt.  75.  Irrfslo  mortale  peecatnm.         ■Pial.  xr.  8,        •Balttaenr  CMtQIo  Ub.  3. 4e  nlieo. 
»Dc  sermone  Ub.  4.  cap.  S.  «  vni  ba  Galateoa.  'Tally  Tuac  qnieet. 
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fact,  yet  it  ia  no  good  maimers  or  humanitj  to  upbraid,  to  bit  bim  in  the  teeth 
with  his  offence,  or  to  scotf  at  such  a  one;  'tis  an  old  axiom,  iv/rpis  in  reu/n 
Ofttnis  exprobratio,*  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gen* 
tills,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  dsc,  the  Yarronists  and  Lucians  of  our 
time,  satirists^  epigrammatists,  comedians,  apologists,  dsc,  but  such  as  per- 
sonate, rail,  sco^  calumniate,  ])erstringc  by  name,  or  in  presence  oSend; 

*  •  Lndlt  qui  8toH<U  proeacitate, 
Kun  esc  Sestiiu  ille  sed  caballos  ^ 

Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  'saitb)  **  are  no  better  than  inju- 
lies,"  biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculeatiy  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a  sting 
behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  useii 

*«Set  not  thy  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fUI; 
Nor  witftilly  offend  thy  weaker  brother : 
Kor  wouiiil  the  dead  witii  thy  tongue's  bitter  gall, 
^'either  n^oice  thou  in  the  tall  of  other.** 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness 
than  we  have,  less  melancholy;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse 
each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gall,  like  two  fighting  boora,  bending  all  our 
force  and  wit,  friends,  fortune,  to  crucify  'one  another's  souls;  by  means  of 
which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice,  and 
disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSECr.  v. — Loss  of  Liberty,  ServUiidef  Imprisonmenty  how  tliey  caicse 

Mdandioly, 

To  tins  catalo;;^ie  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or 
imiinsonment,  wliich  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Though  they  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all 
things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined,  may 
not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  ^cUiend 
quadra,  at  another  man's  table  and  command.  As  it  is  '  in  meats  so  it  is  in 
all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports;  let  them  be  never  so  pleasant, 
commodious,  wholesome,  so  good;  yet  omnium  rerum  est  satietas,  there  is  a 
loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna, 
it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  kennel, 
they  are  weary  of  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things,  to 
another  man's  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can 
icsire,  bona  si  sua  norint:  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present: 
Est  ncUura  hominum  novitcUis  avida;  men's  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news, 
Variety,  delights;  and  our  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind, 
that  they  must  change,  though  it  must  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be 
married,  and  married  men  would  be  bachelors;  they  do  not  love  their  own 
**ives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  virtuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they 
are  theirs;  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course 
of  life  long,  et  quodmodo  voverat,  odUy  one  calling  long,  esse  in  honors  juvcU, 
^nox  displicet;  one  place  long,  *  Romce  Tyhur  amo,  ventosus  Tyhure  Homam, 
that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc  qwosdam  ayit  ad  mor- 
<«w  (saith  *  Seneca)  quod  proposita  soBpe  mutando  in  eadem  revolvuntur,  etnon 
Tdinquunt  novitati  locum :  Fastidio  cospit  esse  vita^  et  ipsus  mundus,  et  subit 
ilhd  rapidissvmaru/m  deliciarum,  Quousque  eadem  f  this  alone  kills  many  a 
man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel, 


•  «' 


Ercry  reproach  uttered  against  one  already  condemned,  ia  mean-spirited.'*        i  Mart  lib.  1.  eplg.  35. 
Tuei  )oci  ab  tnjoriii  non  possint  discemi.    Galateus  fo.  55.  ■  Pybrac  in  his  Quadralnt  37.         *  Ego 
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they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world 
loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  what  1  stUi  the 
same  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly 
deliglits  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves;  what  they  most  de- 
sired, was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied,  all  was 
vanit}'-  and  afliiction  of  mind. 

Now  if  it  be  death  itself  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport, 
dieted  with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  place;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise 
as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  man's  opinion,  what  misery 
and  discontent  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?    Quod 
tristitis  morte,  in  servUtUe  vivenduniy  as   Hermolaus  told  Alexander    in 
*  Curtius,  won^  than  death  is  bondage :  *  Iioc  animo  scUo  omnes  fortes  mA 
mortem  servituti  anieponant,AM  brave  men  at  armsn^ully  holds)  are  so  afR^ted. 
'  Equidetn  ego  is  sum  qui  ser&itiUem  extremum  ommum  malorum  esse  arbilror: 
I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery.  And 
what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  taskmasters,  in  gold 
mines  (like  those  30,000  tindian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin-mines,  lead- 
mines,  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mould  warps  under  ground,  con- 
demned to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes, 
without  all  hope  of  delivery?  How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  affected,  that 
most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames, 
that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together?  as  in 
Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  •  pole  itself,  where  they  have  six  months*  per- 
petual night.     Kay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in 
prison?     They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air,  good 
diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  <bc.,  that  are  bound  in  chains  all 
day  long,  suffer  hunger,  and  (as  'Lucian  describes  it)  **  must  abide  that  filthy 
stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.**     They  lie 
nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did.  Psalm  cv.  18,  "  They  hurt  lua  feet  in 
the  stocks,  the  iron  entered  his  soul.'*    They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy ;  and  for  want  of  meat,  must 
eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.     Well  might  '  Arculanus 
put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as  have  lived  jovially, 
in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and  debarred  from  all 
manner  of  pleasures:  as  were  Huniadcs,  Edward,  and  Richard  IL,  Valerian 
the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk.     If  it  be  irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  com- 
panions and  repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose  them 
for  ever?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety 
of  objects  the  world  affords;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring 
to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall 
from  heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexe<L 
what  shall  become  of  him?  ^Bobert  Duke  of  Kormandy  being  imprisoned  by 
his  youngest  brother  Henry  I.,  ab  Ulo  die  inconsolabili  dolore  in  carcerecoTiiabuit, 
saith  Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief.  J  Jugurthu 
that  generous  captain,  "  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after  imprisoned, 
through  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  died.'*     *  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, the  second  man  from  King  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that  famous  castle  of 

»  Lib.  8.        •  TnlHiw  Lcpido,  Fam.  10.  27.       «  Botenis,  1.  1 .  pollt.  cap.  i.       f  Lact.  doscript.  AmeriosL 

•  If  there  be  any  inhabitants.  '  In  Taxarl.  Interdiu  quidem  collora  viactam  est,  et  maana  coiiatrict«» 
noctu  vcro  totum  corpusi  vlncitur,  ad  has  miserias  accidit  corporis  fuetor,  strepltus  eJulanUam,  eomnl 
brevitaa,  luec  omnia  pland  moicsta  et  intolcrabiUa.  s  In  9  Ilhasis.  *>  William  the  ConqaoroK^a  ddt^i 
«on.                   X  Sallust.    Kuinam  trimnpho  ductus  tandemquc  In  carecrem  conjectns,  animl  dolore  pcrJit. 

*  Camden  In  Wiltah.  mitfcram  scaem  ita  ^mc  et  calamitatibus  In  carcerc  ft:e;;it,  luter  mortis  metum,  ct  \lUe 
tormcuta,  ^c. 
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^Devizes  in  Wiltshire),  was  so  tortared  in  prison  with  hnnger,  and  all  those 
calamities  aocoinpanjring  snch  men,  ^tU  vioere  noluerit^  mori  nescient,  he  would 
not  live,  and  could  not  die,  between  fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.  Francis^ 
King  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  bj  Charles  Y.,  ad  mortem  ferh  mdan* 
cholicits,  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant- 
But  this  is  as  dear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further  illustration. 

SuBSEcr.  VI. — Poverty  ami  Want,  Causes  of  Mdanclidy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests^  so  much 
abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty, 
although  (if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as 
"Chrysostom  calls  it,  God's  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  riches  (as  shall  be  shown  in  his  "place),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in 
the  world's  censure,  it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture, 
summum  sceliis,  a  most  intolerable  burden ;  we  "shun  it  all,  cane  pepis  et 
angue  (worse  than  a  dog  or  a  snake),  we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  *  Paupertas 
fugiiur,  totoque  arces&ibur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares, 
woes,  labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  anjr 
pains, — eodremos  currit  mercalor  ad  Indos,  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast, 
no  creek  of  the  world  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives ;  we 
ihill  dive  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  tfive,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  five  zones,  and  both  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold  :  we  will  turn  pai*asites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear 
and  lie,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  insufferable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so 
tyrannise,  crucify,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  according 
to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich :  ^  Ubique  tanti  quisqus  qiw/ntum 
habuUJuil.  If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but 
he  ?  In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of 
whatparentage,  how  qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villainously  inclined ; 
let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  X)agan,  a  barbarian,  a 
wretch,  §TiUcian's  tyrant,  "  on  whom  you  may  look  with  less  security  than  on 
the  Hun;"  so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired, 
adored,  reverenced,  and  highly  ''magnified.  "  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation 
because  of  his  goods,"  EccL  x.  81.  He  shall  be  befriended :  "for  riches 
g'Jther  many  friends,*'  Prov.  xix.  4, — mtUtos  numerabit  arnicas,  all  'happiness 
eHbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a  gracious  lord,  a 
^lecxnas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man, 
of  a  generous  spirit,  PuUtis  Jovis,  et  gaUince  flius  aJlhce  :  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous^  honest-  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junomum  puerum  et  mati-is 
partum  verh  aureum,  as  '  Tully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted 
Caesar,  and  an  heir  'apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  golden  child. 
All  *  honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon 
Mm,  omnes  o^mnia  bona  dicere;  all  men's  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his 
good  worship,  his  honour;  ■  every  man  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents 
him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour  and  protection,  to  serve  him, 

^  vies,  hodle.         I  Seneca.  ">  Cora,  ad  Hcbraeos.  «  Fart.  2.  Sect.  3.  Memb.  8.  •  Qnom  ut 

^:?jcilem  morbam  pneria  tradere  formidamiu.    Plut.  *  Lucan.  1. 1.  f  As  in  the  illTer  mines  at 

r rlbdrgh  In  Germany.    Fines  Morlson.        £  Enripides.  §  Tom.  4.  dial,  minora  perfculo  solem  quara 

hose  lieflxis  ocalis  licet  intnerl.  pOmnls  enlm  res,  rirtus,  fumn,  dccnii,  divlna  hamanaqne  pulchria 

l^^^ti'tt  parent.  Hot.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  8.  Clama  erls,  fortia,  Juatns,  sapiens,  etiara  rex.  Et  qnicquld  volet  Hor. 
2  ^>.  i^enoa,  et  formam,  rc^na  pecnnia  donat.    Money  adda  spiritis  cuarajire,  &c.      '  Epist.  alt.  ad  Atticinn. 

(>ar  young  master,  a  fine  towardly  gentleman,  God  bless  him,  and  hopeful ;  why?  he  is  heir  apparunt  to  tlie 
i^^ht  wonliipfti],  to  the  right  honourable,  &c.  •  0  nnmini ,  nuraml :  robls  hunc  pra.-btat  honoreio. 

*  Ljiiade  sapcre  emn  omnes  dichniu,  ac  qulsiiac  fortnnam  hubct.    riuu:.,  Fscad 
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belong  unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistodes  in  the  Olympics, 
if  he  bpeak,  as  of  Kerod,  Vox  Dei,  non  hominia,  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man. 
All  the  graces,  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him,  'golden  fortime 
accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him;  and  as  to  those  Homan  omperon^  is 
placed  in  his  chamber. 


-Secnra  nariget  anra. 


Fortunamqae  suo  teuiperet  arbitrlo : " 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure,  jovial 
days,  splendour  and  magniticence,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things 
and  fat  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  liLs 
command,  all  the  world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves 
to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  :  *  Divines  (for  Pythia  FhUip- 
pisat),  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his 
service.  Every  man  seeks  his  "acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him. 
though  he  be  an  oaf,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goosecap,  uxore/n  ducai  Danaien^  t 

when  and  whom  he  will,  huno  optant  genorum  Rex  et  Regina he  is  an 

excellent  *match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my  niece,  <&c.  Quicquid  calcaverii 
hict  Eosajletj  lot  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  <Sx.,  all 
happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain  him,  he  sups  iu 
''Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his  "entertain- 
ment 1  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  aiTords.  What 
cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  ])ls  person! 

**'  Da  Treblo,  pone  ad  Treblttm,  rU  frater  ab  ilUa 
Uibua! 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of  ? 


.(dnldapoma, 


£t  quoscuaquo  feret  caltOB  tlbi  ftandus  honorei, 
Ante  tiarem,  gostet  Tenerabilior  Lare  dives." 


**  Sweet  apples,  and  whate*er  thy  fields  afford, 
Bcfure  thy  UoU«  be  served,  let  serve  Mxj  Lord. 


What  sport  will  your  honour  have  1  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulb, 
bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  kc^  they  are  at 
your  good  worship*s  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  gal- 
leries, cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand:  *in 
aureia  lac,  vinum  in  argenteis,  adolescenlidcB  ad  wuium  spedoscB,  wine, 
wenches,  cLc,  a  Turkish  paradise,  a  heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a 
silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  bom  to  fortunes 
(as  I  have  said),  ^jure  lusreditario  sa^jere  jvbetur,  he  must  have  honour  and 
office  iu  his  course:  ^Nenio  nisi  dives  Jionore  dignus  (Ambros.  offic.  21.)  none 
so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it,  atque  esio  quicquid  Servius  aut  LaJbeo. 
Get  money  enough  and  command  §  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hands, 
and  affections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  pai*u* 
sites:  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  bo 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than 
great  Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  <Sec.,  command 
heaven  and  earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassiil,  auro  emitur  diadema^ 
argerUo  ccdum  pandUur,  denarius  phUosophum  conducit,  nummiis  jus  cogit, 
'^holus  literatum  pascit,  metaUum  sanitalem  coiicilidt,  ors  amicos  congliUinat,  \\ 
And  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  John  de  McdicLt,  that  rich  Floitmtine, 
when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before 
him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings,  repeated  this,  aniino  quieto  dtgredvor,  quod 

*  Aorea  fortnna,  princlpnm  cnblcuUs  reponi  solita.    Julius  Capitollnns  vtta  Antonini.  i  Petronloa. 

*  Tbeologl  opulentis  adJiaerent,  Jurisperiti  pecuniosls,  literaU  numoioaia,  liberalibns  artifices.  >  Mul4 
illcm  Juvenes,  xnultx  petiere  pucUo}.  f  **  lie  may  have  Danatf  to  wife.'*  •Dummodosit  divet^ 
barbams  lllo  placet.                 ^  Flut.  In  Lneiulo,  a  riclt  chamber  so  called.                    •  Panla  pane  mellor 

*  Jar.  Sat.  5.  $  Ilor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.  •  Bohemus  de  Turds  et  Brcdenbach.  '  £apbormio 
iQui  pecuniam  habent^  elatl  sunt  anlmis,  lofty  spLrlts',  brave  men  at  arms:  all  ridi  men  are  generoat. 
courageous,  &c              $  Numinas  ait  pro  mc  tuibat  CoiTiubia  Ilomas.             j  <*  a  diadem  is  purchased  witL 
gold;  silver  opens  the  way  to  heaven;   phil«)?«n<.liy  may  be  hired  for  a  penny;  money  controls  J  usUoo;  oa« 
obolus  satisfies  a  mau  of  letters ;  prcdoua  ukcui  procmes  health;  wealth  attadius  friends." 
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V08  Sanaa  et  divUea  post  ine  rdiniquain,  *^  It  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  thoagh 
I  be  djiug,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and  rich :"  for  wealth 
sways  all  It  is  not  with  ns,  as  amongst  those  Lacedemonian  senators  of 
Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  "  He  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was  most  virtuous 
and  worthy  of  the  place,  'not  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends  car- 
ried it  in  those  days:'*  but  irUer  opiimos  optimus,  inter  temperantea  tempercm* 
tissimuSf  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  f  ligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness,  '  They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do 
fls  they  please,  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against 
them,  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their 
o\ni  laws,  and  for  their  money  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls 
from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, — clausum  possidet  area  Jovem,  Let  them  be 
epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  machiavelians  (as  they  often  are),  **^  Et  quarry 
vis  perjurus  eritf  sine  gente,  cruentus"  they  may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonised  for  saints^  they 
shall  be  'honourably  interred  in  mausolcan  tombs,  commended  by  poets,  regis- 
tered in  hLstories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their  names, — k  mani- 
bus  iUis — nasce/ttur  violce. — If  he  be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and  liberal  at  his 
death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did  by  Claudius  the  Emperor  in  Taci- 
tus, he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Ambuhaiarum  collegia,  S^c,  Trimalcionis  topanta  in  Petronius  rectd  in  ccdum 
abiit,  went  right  to  heaven:  a  base  quean,  "  "thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once 
in  thy  misery  to  have  a  penny  from  her;"  and  why?  modlo  nummaa  metiit,  she 
measured  her  money  by  the  bushel  These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong 
to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most  part  seeming  rich,  let  him  have  but  a  good 
■outside,  he  carries  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god,  as  •Cyinis  was  amongst 
the  Persians,  ob  splendidum  apparaiuvn,  fur  his  gay  attires;  now  most  men 
iire  est^^med  according  to  their  clothes.  In  our  gullish  times,  whom  you 
peradventure  in  modesty  would  give  place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit, 
and  presuming  him  some  great  worshipful  man,  believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine 
his  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of  no  great  note,  my  lady's 
tailor,  his  lordship's  barber,  or  some  such  gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petro- 
nel  Plash,  a  mere  outside.  Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever 
he  comes,  he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  out- 
ward habit.    . 

Bat  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xv.  15.  "  all  his  days  are  miser- 
able," he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse, 
poor  in  spirit ;  '  prout  res  nolnsjluitj  ita  et  animus  se  habet;  '  money  gives  life 
and  souL  Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well-deserving,  noble  by  birth, 
and  of  excellent  good  parts ;  yet  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  come  to 
honour,  of&ce  or  good  means,  he  is  contemned,  neglected,  frustra  sapit,  inter 
literos  esurit,  amicus  molestus,  <* '  If  he  speak,  what  babbler  is  this)"  Ecclus. 
his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  *projecta  viiior  algd,  and  he  not  esteemed :  nos 
tiles  ptdli  naii  infdicibns  orns,  if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an 
instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and  vile  drudges:  *for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a 
knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore,  say 
poor  and  say  all :  they  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like 
ymeD.tA,pistuin  stereos  coinedere  with  Ijlysscs'  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 

^Kon  fidt  apod  mortales  vllum  exccllentiu  eerUmen,  non  Inter  celeres  celerrimo,  non  inter  robostoe 
robnnlabimo,  Ac  >  Qaicqnid  libet  licet.  ^  Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  iCnm  raoritnr  dlvea 

concnmmt  vadiqne  dree :  Pauperis  ad  ftinaa  rlx  est  ex  miUibna  anna.  •  Et  modo  ouid  ftiit 

ignoecat  mOxi  genius  tuns,  nolnisses  de  mann  <|u8  nummot  acdpere.  ■  He  tfant  wean  silk,  satin, 

velvet,  and  gold  lace,  must  needs  be  a  gentleman.  o  Eat  sanguis  atqne  splrttns  pecunia  mor. 

tslibus.  p Euripides.  4 Xenophon.  Cyropred.  LB.  'In tenni rara est  facnndia pannoi 

inr.  •  Hor.  "  more  worthless  than  r^ected  weeds.**  *  Egere  est  offendere,  »t  lodigiu-o  s^-vletttuio 

««B.  Sat.  Metiip. 
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objected  in  Aristophanes,  *  salem  lingere,  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  chan- 
nels, ^ carry  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I 
say  nothing  of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  "  and  sold  like  juineiits 
or  those  African  negroes,  or  poor  ''Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  inde  d^fe- 
rendis  oneribus  occumbunt^  nam  quod  apud  nos  doves  et  asim  veliujit,  traJuiid^ 
^c*  Id  omne  miseUis  Jndis,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce, 
now  rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor,  ^immundasfrrtunas  CBquum  est  squaljv.Ki 
sequif  it  is  ordinarily  so.  "  '  Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drutl^o/* 
^servUis  et  misera  gens  nihil  recusare  audety  a  servile  generation,  that  <ii*v-i 

refuse  no  task. ""  Hens  tu,  Dromo,  cape  hocflahellumyVentulum  hinc  fad  o 

dum  lavamuSf'*  sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash,  and  bid  your  fellow 
get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  bo  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  ^y  miU  s 
afoot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Soda  ad  pistrinum.  So  jiii 
shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.    Thus  are 
they  commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  lich 
men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  "  ^  walls  for  them 
to  piss  on."     They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  icIioUs, 
nasty,  unclean,  lousy,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble :  and  as  *  Leo  A  lor 
observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africa,  naturavUiores  sunt,  nee  apud  suos  ducrs 
majors  in  precio  quam  si  canes  essent:  'base  by  nature,  and  no  more  esteemed 
than  dogs,  miseramy  laboriosam,  calamitosam  vitam  agunt,  et  inope^j^  irtjcsU- 
cem,  rudiores  asinis,  ut  ^  bratis  plane  natos  dicas:  no  learning,  no  knowlcii^^e, 
no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  naught  but  barbarism  amongst  them,  bdlui/,o 
more  vivunt,  Tieque  calceos  gestant^  neqne  vestes,  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  th<.y 
go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  bein^  as  hard  as  hor^e- 
hoofs^  as  ' Eadzivilus  observed  at  Daniietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a  laborious, 
miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  "  **  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse- :" 
(for  a  *  Spaniard  in  Incatan,  sold  throe  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hun- 
dred negro  slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  smnmum 
bonum  a  pot  of  ale.      There  Ls  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not 
nndergOtinterillos  pleriquelairinasevactuintfaiii  culinariam  curant,alii  siabu- 
larios  agunt,  urinatores,  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  dbc,  like  those  people  that 
dwell  in  the  ^  Alps,  chimney-sweepers^  jakes-faroiers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant 
rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  hvord 
to  eat.     For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  *  beggary,  fulsome  nasti- 
nesB,  squalor,  content,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst;  pcdicxt- 
lorum,  etpulicum  numeruin  /  as  "  he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes,  fleas  and 
lice,  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pxdvinari  lapideni  bene  magnum  ad  caput, 
rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  j^ro  calJiedrd,  ruptcs  caput  urncc, 
he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  malvos  ramos  pro  pani- 
bus  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hog,  or 
scraps  like  a  dog,  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitury  quis  nonputabit  insanianh  esse, 
infelicitatemque  J  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  wo  poor  men  live  now- 
a-days,  who  will  not  talce  our  life  to  be  "  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  himger-starvod 
beggars^  wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges ; 

>  Plaat.  ad  4.         ▼  Nnllnm  tarn  barbarnm,  tarn  rile  mimtts  est,  qnod  non  labentlflliIn^  obfre  relit  cds 
viliasinia.  «  Lansiiu  orat.  In  Ilispaniam.  r  Laet.  dcscript.  America}.  •  **  W  ho  dai ly  {4 i ti : 

bciicaUi  tho  burdens  they  are  compelled  to  carry  fh>m  place  to  place:  for  they  carrj  and  draw  the  K  .i..» 
which  oxen  and  asses  formerly  tise  ■,"  &c  ■  Plantus.  •  Leo  Afvr,  ea.  nit.  1.1.  cdnnt  non  at  be:: a 

rivant,  sed  nt  fortlter  lalx>rent.    Heinslns.  b  Munstcr  de  ruaticis  Germaniie,  Cosmog.  cap.  37.  lib.  «i, 

•Ter.  Eonach.  ^ Paaper  paries  factus, qnem  caniculiV  comminj^^aut.  'Lib.  1  cap.  ult.         'Pc<»« 

orones  ilUs  Infensos  dlceres:  tarn  pannosi,  famefracti,  tot  assldu^  mulis  afllcfuntnr,  tanquara  pccora  quibtis 
splendor  rationls  emortaos.  c  Peregrin,  llleros.  ^  Nihil  omnlno  mcllorem  vitam  dennt,  on  iin 

ferae  in  illtis,  J omenU  in  terrts.    Leo  Afer.  *  Bartholomcus  a  Casa.  >>  Ortellus  in  Uelretia.    L>  ui 

bab  tant  in  CaeslaTalle  ut  plurimhm  latoml.  In  Oscella  raile  cultrorum  fabri  ftimarii,  in  Vigctia  sqrdidum 
genus  homtnum,  quod  rcpurgandls  cainlnls  rictum  parat.  •  1  write  not  this  any  ways  to  upbrai.l.  i.r 

"^      H*®"^  n»i»«Me  poor  men,  but  rather  to  condole  and  pity  them  by  cxpro»»ing,  &c  »  ClircmUu^ 

•d.  i.  Plam.  ■Faupcrtas  durum  onus  uu»ori4  mortaiibua. 
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yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  •polling  officers  for  breaking  the 
lawsy  by  their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  '  ex- 
actions, that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they 
cannot  live  in  ^some  countries;  but  what  they  have  is  instantly  taken  from 
them,  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be  drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor 
families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety  "  takes  away  their  sleep/*  Siraa  xxxi.  1. 
it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives :  when  they  have  taken  all  pains,  done 
their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sickness,  or 
overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  un- 
charitable as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur, 
and  'rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled 
those  old  Homans,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors . 
outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages 
hath  caused  uproars,  murmunngs,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  muti- 
nies jars  and  contentions  in  every  commonwealth:  grudging,  repining,  com- 
plaining, discontent  in  each  private  family,  because  they  want  means  to  live 
according  to  their  caliingH,  brin;:if  up  their  children,  it  breaks  their  hearts, 
they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  Ko  greater  misery  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a 
kuight's  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeoman*s,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  biith 
and  place  retjnire.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kind  of 
men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  sud- 
denly distressed,  'nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and 
cisualty  miserably  dejected.  For  the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have 
they  base  minds  correspondent,  like  beetles,  ^  stercore  orti^  e  stercore  vicizis,  iih 
stercore  ddicium,  as  they  were  obscurely  bom  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in 
obscenity;  they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it.  Augustas  aninias 
angiuto  in  pectore  versarU,  'Yea,  that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  tor- 
ments, if  once  they  come  'to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows^ 
most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor  "Terence  in  EA)me 
was  by  Scipio,  Lselius,  and  Fuiuus,  his  great  and  noble  friends. 

"Nil  robllus  Sclpio  profalt,  nil  el  Liclios,  nil  Farina, 
Trcs  per  idem  tcinpus  qui  agitubant  nobllcs  facillim^, 
Uorain  ille  operA  oa  domam  quidem  habuit  conduccitlam.**  ^ 

*Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  si  /uerirU  nubila,  solus  eris,  he  is  left  cold  and 
comfortless,  nuUus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes,  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a 
rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads.  Pro  v.  xix.  4.  ''Poverty  sepai'ates 
them  from  their  ^  neighbours." 

"■Dom  fortnna  fkret,  Tnltam  tcrvatis,  omlcl,        |  **  Whilst  fortnne  faronKd.  frlend.%  yoa  fmUed  ou  me^ 
Cam  cecidit,  turpi  vertitLi  ora  ftijcA."  |      But  vrlieu  aIio  fled,  a  fiicud  1  could  not  aee." 

Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  '  every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over 
him,  oppresseth  him,  scofls  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 

"i  Qaicn  coeplt  qnassata  domns  rabsldere^  partes  I    *  When  once  the  totterlntr  honse  be^^inii  to  shrlnki 
la  procUnatas  omau  recuinbit  onus.**  |      ThiUicr  comes  aU  the  weii;hc  b;  au  iastinct" 

Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren  and  dearest  friends,  Prov.  xix.  7, 
*' His  brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,"  ^oinnes  vicini  oderunt^  "his  neigh- 
bours hate  him,"  Prov.  xiv.  20.  ^  omnes  me  ^wti  oc  ignoti  deserunt,  as  he  com- 
plained in  the  comedy,  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most 
gndvous,  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous.  Nil  hahcL  in/elix  paupertas  durius  in 
^  quam  quod  ridicules  homines /acit,  they  must  endure  "jests,  taunts,  flouts, 

*  Vexat  ceninr4  colnmbai.  p  Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et  sixcinque  solvere  nolnnt :  .Omnibus  est  notnm 
^ater  tie  loWere  totam.  ^Scandia,  AfWca,  Lituonia.         '  Huntalgne,  in  hl«  Essays,  r^pitalcs  of  certain 

Induasln  France,  tliat  being  asked  how  they  liJced  tlie  coontr)',  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep 
■OQisay  poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  nut  cut  their  throats.  ■  Anc^ustas  auimss  anlmoso  In 

peetore  venans.  i  **  A  narrow  breast  conceals  a  narrow  soul."         ■  Donatua,  vit.  ^us.        *  **  Pubiins 

iieipio,  ImXom  and  Fnrims  three  of  the  roost  distinKnidhed  noblemen  at  liuc  day  lu  Uome,  were  of  so  little 
ttrvke  to  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  procure  a  lodging  through  their  patroua(;u."  *  Prov.  xix.  7. 

Tbongh  he  be  instant,  yet  they  will  not."  *  I'ctrouius.  y  Son  est  qui  doleat  Tlceiii,  ut  Petrua 

^^vltfam, Jursnt  selioroinem  non  novlMe.  * Orid.  In  Trist.  •  liiirut.        b  icr.  Emuichus,  act.  2. 

<Qttid  qaod  materiaiu  pr.xbet  causamquo  jocandi :  61  t0i;a  sordlda  sit,  Juv.  bat.  2. 
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blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in  good  part  to  get  a  meal's  meat:  *mag^ 
num  pauperies  opprobrium,  jubei  quidvis  eC  facere  et  pat%  He  must  turn 
parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipiaUibua  desipere;  saith  'Euripides,  slave,  Til- 
lain,  drudge  to  get  a  poor  living,  applj  himself  to  each  man's  humours,  to  win 
and  please,  &c.,  and  be  buffeted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Uljsses  was  by 
Melanthius  *  in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  'potenliorum 
stuUUia  per/erenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it.  He  must 
turn  rogue  and  villain;  for  as  the  saying  is,  Necessilas  cogit  ad  turpia,  povertr 
alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  ''because  of 
poverty  we  have  sinned,"  Ecclus.  xxviL  1.  swear  and  forswear,  bear  fals«$ 
witness,  lie,  dissemble,  any  thing,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to 
relieve  their  necessities:  'Culpas  scelerisque  niagistra  eat,  when  a  man  is  driven 
to  his  shifts^  what  will  he  not  do  ? 

•fc si  inlscnitn  fortana  Slnonem 

Flnxit,  ranum  etiatn  mendtkoemque  Improba  flnget." 

he  will  betray  his  fiither,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion, 
abjure  God  and  all,  niUla  Utm  horrenda  proditio,  nuam  illi  lucri  causa  (saith 
*  Leo  Afer)  perpetrare  nolint,  *  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  "  thievish,  sa- 
crilegious, filthy,  wicked,  and  mischievous:"  and  well  he  might.  For  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to  take  bdbes,  to 
be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  kc, 
to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  lus 
pi*csent  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great  men 
tyrannise,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures,  physicians 
liarpies,  friends  impoi-tunate,  tradesmen  liars,  honest  men  thieves,  devout 
assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselves, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  com- 
plain. A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  comp<  Is  some  miserable  wretches 
to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  laiue«  to 
have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their 
present  wants.  JoJocus  Damhodcrius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  praod  rerum  cri- 
viinaL  c.  112.  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such  counterfeit  cranlcs,  and  every 
village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies  amongst  us;  we  have  dum- 
merers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  that  wliich  is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  en- 
forceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  livess  to  make  away 
themselves:  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  <S:c.,  than  to  live  without 
means. 


*>In  mare  eirt)(bram,  ne  te  premat  a«pera  egeataa, 
l^eaill,  et  a  ceisUi  conue  Ccrue  Jafiw." 


«Mnc1i  better  *tli  to  hr*ak  thy  neck. 
Or  drown  thyself  I'  llie  m-h, 
Than  anlTer  irksome  povurty; 
Go  make  thyself  away.'* 


A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  I  find  it  registered  in  "Athenasus,  supping  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  mai'vel  ii'  the  Lacedss- 
monians  were  valiant  men;  ''for  his  part  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  sword 
point  (and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead 
so  wretched  a  life."  "  In  Japonia  'tis  a  common  thing  to  stifle  their  chihlrcn 
if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that 
civil  commonwealth  of  China,  '  the  mother  strangles  her  child  if  she  be  not 
able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such 
misery  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius,  lib.  7.  adversua  gerUes,  ^  Lactantiua,  lib,  5. 
cu]},  9.  objects  as  much  tu  those  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ''  they  did  ex* 
pose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle  or  knock  out  their  brains  against 

*Hor.  'InPhcnia.  eOdyn.  17.  'Idem.  vMantrian.  ^ *  Since  ernel  fbrtune  has  made  Slnoa 
poor,  she  baa  made  him  vain  and  mendadona."  i  De  AfHea  lib.  1.  cap.  uJt.  ^  4.  de  legibna.  ftinudastm* 
paupertas,  sacrllega,  tarpia,  (lagitiosa,  omnium  malornm  oplfex.  i  Tbeognla.  ■  Dlpnoeophlst.  Xb.  12. 
Jlillies  putiiu  muritumm  (si  qnis  sibl  roente  constaret)  quam  tarn  Tllis  et  airamnosl  viceOa  coutmaniuncm 
hnbere.  -  Gasper  Vilela  Jesolta  epist.  Japon.  lib.  •  Mat.  Ricciua  expedit.  In  S1na^  lib.  Lett.  »  V« 
fcvjiaul  vrocrciiio«  flliu*  ferla  et  canlbtut  expuiiltls.  nanc  strannlatis  rel  In  iwxum  ciiUltbi.  &«. 
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ft  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to  '^Munster,  amongst  ua 
Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  'many  make 
away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  tlie  Roman,  when  ho  cast  up  hia 
accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he 
should  be  fdmished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath 
a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of  Lou  vain  that,  being  destitute  of  means, 
became  both  melancholy,  and  in  a  discontented  humour  massacred  themselves. 
Another  of  a  merchant,  lerirned,  wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  deep 
apprehension  he  hail  of  a  loss  at  seas,  would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  'Venti- 
diiis  in  the  poft,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may 
conchide  of  poor  men,  that  though  they  have  good  'parts  they  cannot  show  or 
make  use  of  them :  ^ab  inopid  ad  virttUem  obsepta  est  via,  *tis  hard  for  a  poor 
man  to  *iise,  /laitd/acUe  emergunt,  quorum  virtiUibus  obstat  res  angusia  domi." 
"  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard.'*  Ecclea. 
vi.  19.  His  works  are  rejected,  contemned,  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

**  Xulla  plAcere  dlA,  neque  Tirere  rarmlna  possaut^ 
QiiB  «cTibantur  hqiuc  potoribua" 

*•' No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers." 
Poor  men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
vilified  in  the  world's  esteem,  amitlunt  consilium  in  re^  which  Gnatho  long 
since  observed.  'Sapiens  crepidas  slbi  nunquam  nee  soleas/ecit,  a  wise  man 
never  cobbled  shoes;  as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  ho  prove  it?  I  am  sure 
we  find  it  otherwise  in  our  days,  ^pruinosis  horret  faauidia  pannis.  Homer 
himself  must  beg  if  he  want  means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  did  '*  ^go 
ftom  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company  of  boys  about  him.*'  This 
common  misery  of  theii*s  must  needs  distract,  make  them  discontent  and 
melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  ])eevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  for 
*  Fames  el  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunt,  still  murmuring  and  repining:  Ob 
impiam  morosi  suiUf  quibus  est  mali,  as  Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and 
that  comical  poet  well  seconds, 

•• «  0:nncs  qu'.bns  res  rant  minds  sccnndnp,  npsclo  qnoniodo 
^u^yitioHi,  uU  contuiiieliam  omnia  accipiuiit  intii;is, 
I'lopta*  ftUdiu  iuipotttutiiim  no  cruduiil  uesligi.** 

"If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake:  they 
tliink  themselves  scorned  by  rea.son  of  their  misery :"  and  therefore  mtmy  gene- 
n)us  spirits  in  such  cases  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comu- 
Uiau  t  Terence  is  said  to  have  done;  when  he  perceived  him  sell  to  bo  forsidceu 
aud  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base  town  iu 
Arcadia^  and  there  miserably  died. 


u* 


Hd  sTiinmam  innplaro  redactna. 


Itaque  e  cuiiKpecla  outuium  abilt  Gra'clse  In  ferram  ultimam.** 

Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  according  to 
♦heir  means  {§an  dives  sit  omnes  (pioBruiil,  nemo  an  bonus\  and  vilified  if  they 
he  in  bad  clothes.  '^Philophasmen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  be 
v^as  80  homely  attired,  'Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cecilius'  table, 
Waiise  of  his  homely  outside.  'Dante,  that  famoiia  Italian  i)oet,  by  reason 
liis  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.  Gnatho 

..^CoBnog.  4.  lib.  cap.  22.  rendant  lll)«ros  rlctu  carentes  tanqnam  pecora  intenlnm  et  aclpsos:  nt  apud 
jwtes  Baturentur  clbla.  »  Vel  honorum  dcsperatione  vel  maloruin  perpevsltiiie  fract!  et  futlgutl,  plures 

]|wlentaB  nuinua  ilbi  Infennit.  •  Uor.  ■  In^euio  poteram  auperas  rolituru  per  arces :  Ut  niu  piuraa  levat, 
Mffrtre merglt  onus.  •  Terent  * Hor.  Sat.  3.  Ub.  1.  y " 'l*hey  eaiiuot  oaitUy  ri»e  In  the  world  who  aro 
EJJ«»J  ^  poTerty  at  horoe."  ■  Faschalius.  ■  Petronius.  «»  Herodotua  vita  ejus.  Scaliger  in  poet, 
'^cationun  cdea  ostiatim  adiens,  aliqoid  aedplebat,  canons  earmlna  sua,  concomltante  eitin  pncrurum 
cnoro.  •  Plaatns  Ampl.  •  Ter.  Act.  4  .Seen.  3.  Adelph.  Hegio.  f  Donnt.  rita  ejus.  J  **  Itednced 
rotiie  greatest  nece«itjr,  he  withdrew  from  the  kh^c  of  the  pubUc  to  the  miwt  nMimic  vilUgo  in  Urcooe" 
ILanpidw.       •ii'lutju-di.  viuitjiu.        «V;itt'Iur.        'iimuesiuM.  hb.  J.  c.  2i.  liu  miIj. 
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scorned  his  old  familiar  friend  because  of  liis  apparel,  'ffominem  video  panniSy 
amiisque  obsitum,  Mg  etjo  ilium  corUempsi  pros  me.  King  Persius  overcome 
sent  a  letter  to  ^Paulas  Emilias,  the  lioman  general;  Persios  P.  Consul!,  S. 
but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacU^  exprobrans  fortunam  suatn  (saith  mino 
author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune,  t  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  greiit 
duko  of  Burgundy,  made  BL  Holland,  late  duke  of  Exeter,  exiled,  run  ni'iAir 
his  hoi*3e  like  a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him:  '^'tis  the  common 
fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly  be  discoiit<.'nt, 
melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  Uiisery,  and  all  may  pray  with 
*  Solomon,  "  Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me." 

SuBSECT.  VII. — A  Ikcap  ofoHisr  AccidenJts  causing  Mdanclhdy,  DeaJtJh  of 

Friffiida,  Losses^  <L'c. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intri- 
cate 1  find  the  passage,  muUcB  ambages^  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-pat  hs 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed :  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work, 
xmd  fitter  for  Theseus:  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread;  and  point  ouly  at 
some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  Friends!]  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  chal- 
lenge a  first  place,  mvUi  trista}Uur,  as  f  Vivos  well  observes,  post  delicias,  con- 
vivia,  dies  Jestos,  many  are  melancholy  afber  a  feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting, 
or  some  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the 
departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl, 
and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  afber  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on  that  goes 
to  school  afber  holidays.  Ut  me  levarat  tuus  adventiis,  sic  discessus  afflixit, 
(which  §Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy 
departure  was  harsh.  Montanus,  consiL  132.  makes  mention  of  a  country 
woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievotisly  melan- 
choly for  many  years;  and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence  of 
her  husband:  which  is  an  ordinaiy  passion  amongst  our  good  wives,  if  their 
husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour,  they 
take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears^  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some 
mischance  or  other  is  surely  befallen  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  bo 
quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone 
can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally 
be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  again?  This  is  so  grievous  a  tor- 
ment for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extingoisheth 
all  delights,  it  cause th  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

("  0  duico  K'ermcn  matrls,  t  ^angats  mcus, 
Elieu  tepenttiii,  &c. 0  floa  tcncr.")| 

bowlingy'^roaring,  many  bitter  pangs  {Vlamentisgemitiiqueet/cBmineo  uiidatu 
Tectafremunt),  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  '*  ^  they 
think  they  see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,**  cbservanles  hnagi- 
Ties,  as  Conciliator  confesseth  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting  herself  still 
before  him.  QiLod  7iimis  miseri  vohmt,  hocfacili  credunt,  still,  still,  still,  that 
good  father,  that  good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend  runs  in  their  minds: 
Totiis  animus  luLc  una  cogitatioiie  deftxus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  **PUny  com- 


RTer.  Eunnch.  Act.  2.Sccn.Z  •Ur.  dee.  9. 1.2.  fComlneni.  k  He  that  bath  5(. 

per  annum  coming  hi  more  tbaa  othen.  scorns  him  that  hath  lets,  and  Is  a  hotter  man.        >  Frov.  x\s.  8. 
$  Do  animo,  cap.  do  morrore.  §Lib  12.  fpist  |  **  Oh  sweet  offspring,  oh  my  very  blooti ; 

oh  tender  flower,"  Ac.  ^  VIrip.  4.  iEn.  ^  patres  mortuoa  coram  astantcs  et  lUio^  &c    Xlarceilus 

l>aaatas.  ••  Epitt  lib.  2.  Vlrglnium  video,  audio,  defauctum  coglto,  alloquor. 
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plains  to  Eomanu^  "methinks  I  see  Virginiua,  I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk  with 
Virginiua^"  <fec. 

••Tc  sine,  rae  miacro  mlhl.  lllla  nljfra  vldcntar, 
Pollentesqae  ro!»a^,  nee  dulc«  rubens  hyacinthUi 
Nollos  uec  inyrtns,  nee  lAoran  ipirat  odores.** 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried  headlong  by  the 
passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes 
forget  themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  months  together,  "  fas  if  that 
they  to  wat«r  would,**  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone,  they  are 
gone;  what  shall  I  do) 


M 


Fountain*  of  tears  Trho  glTea,  who  lends  me  groans 
Deep  slglu  sufficient  to  express  mj  moans? 
Mine  eyes  aro  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn. 
My  loss  so  gi'eat,  I  cannot  enough  moam." 


''Abstulit  atra  dies  et  ftmere  mersit  aeerbo, 
Qttisdabitlo  lachrymasfontem  mihi  T  quia  satis  allot 
Accendet  gemitus,  et  acerbo  verba  duluri  7 
Exhanrit  pietas  oculos,  et  hlantia  fran^^lt 
rectors,  nee  plcnos  avido  sinit  edure  questn^ 
Msgnaadedjacturapremit,"  &c. 

So  Stroza  Filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epioedium,  bewails  his 
f:ither*s  death,  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters  (as  he  confess* 
etli),  but  not  in  this,  he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 

*  Nunc  fateor  do  ter;;a  mails,  mens  llla  fatlsclt, 
Indomitus  quondam  vi;;ur  et  constantla  mentis.** 

Hovr  doth '  Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost :  Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  lihrispropriis,  and  elsewhere  in  many  other 
of  his  tracts,  $St.  Ambrose  his  brother's  death?  an  ego  possum  non  cogitare 
de  te,  atU  sine  lachrymia  cogitare  i     0  aniari  dies,  SJlebHes  nodes ,  etc.     "  Can 
I  ever  cease  to  think  of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow?     O  bitter  days,  O 
nights  of  sorrow,"  &a  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria !    0  decorem, 
(tc.Jlos  recenSf  puUulans,  d:c,     Alexander,  a  man  of  most  invincible  courage, 
alter  Hephestion*s  death,  as  Curtius  relates,  triduumjacuU  ad  rnoriendum  obsU- 
natTis,  lay  three  days  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate,  to  die  with  him,  and 
would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.     The  woman  that  communed  with  Esdi-as 
{lib,  2.  cap,  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead,  "fled  into  the  field,  and  would 
not  I'ctum  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remain,  neither  to  eat  nor  drink, 
but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  died.**    **  Rachel  wept  for  her  children,  and  would 
not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not.**  Matt.  ii.  18.     So  did  Adrian  the 
emperor  bewail  his  Antinous;  Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Eurydice;  David, 
Absalom;  (O  my  dear  son  Absalom;)  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  Niobo  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  "*  poets  feigned  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone,  as 
being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief.     ^jEgeus,  signo  lugvJbriJuti 
constemaiuSy  in  mare  se  pradpitem  dedit,  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son  s 
death,  drowned  himself     Our  late  physicians  are  full  of  such  examples.    Mon- 
tanus,  oonsU.  242.  *  had  a  patient  troubled  with  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her 
husband's  death,  many  years  together.     Trincavellius,  L  1.  c.  14.  hath  such 
another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his  **  mother's  departure,  tU  sefe7i)i^  prcRcijn- 
tem  daret;  and  ready  through  distraction  to  make  away  himself :  and  in  his 
Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fifty  years  of  age,  "that  grew  desperate 
upon  his  mother's  death;"  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell  many  years  after  into 
a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  ho  had,  and  could  never 
after  be  recovered.     The  iliry  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes,  that  it 
daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.     Yespasian's  death  was  pitifully  lamented 
all  over  the  Roman  empire,  totus  orhis  lugebatf  saith  Aurelius  Victor.     Alex- 
ander commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and 
horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  oflT,  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain, 
to  accompany  his  dear  Hephest ion's  death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst 

*  Catphnmlns  Grsctu.  **  Without  thee,  ah !  m-ctchcd  mo,  the  lilies  lose  their  whiteness,  the  roses  be- 
eoaie  paUid,  the  hyacinth  forgets  to  blush ;  neither  tlte  myrtle  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  oduur%."  f  Chaucer, 
il'rcfat.  lib.  6.  $Lib.  de  obitu  Satyrl  frairis.  "•  Ovid.  Met.  »  Plut.  vita  ej'u.  •KoUllb 

nactona  meUmchoIica  ob  portem  marltL  »Ex  nuUris  obitu  in  dcspenUionem  lucldit. 
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the  Tartars,  when  ^a  great  Cham  dietb,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain, 
men  and  horses,  all  they  meet;  and  among  those  the  'Pagan  Indians,  their 
wives  and  servants  voluntarily  die  with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  be- 
wailed in  Rome  after  his  departure,  that  as  Jovins  gives  out, '  communis  xoZitf, 
publica  hUaritas,  the  common  safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and 
plenty  died  with  him,  tanqiuim  eodem  sepuIcJiro  cum  Leone  condUa  lugebarUur; 
for  it  was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived,  *but  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season 
succeeded,  Barbara  vis  etfaada  vastUas,  et  dira  malorum  omnium  inconimoda^ 
wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Caesar  died,  saith  Paterculus, 
orbia  ruinam  timueramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our 
heads.  'BudaBus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth  his  death,  tam  subita 
miUatio,  ut  qui  prius  dljito  codum  attingere  videbaiiJtur^  nunc  humi  derepeiUe 
serpere,  sideratos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a  sudden,  as 
if  they  had  been  jilanet-stnicken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground; 


**  f  Concnsnls  cecidere  aniniis,  sen  frondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lap&ia" 


^'The  swains  forffot  their  sheep,  nor  near  the  brink 
Of  runiiii);;  waters  kroiiffht  ttioir  herds  to  drinlc; 
The  thlraty  cuttle,  of  thum:ielvea,  absiatn'd 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd.** 


they  looked  like  cropped  trees.  J  Ab  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Valesia, 
Henry  the  Second  French  king's  sister,  and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the 
temples  for  forty  days  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayei*s  nor  masses,  but  in  that 
room  where  she  wtis.  The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  and  for  a  twelve- 
month's space  throughout  the  city,  they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  danoe. 

**§  Xon  nlli  pastores  lllis  CRcre  ilicbus 

Frigida  (Daphne)  boved  aU  liumina,  nnlla  nee 

amneni 
Ubavit  qnadrupea,  nee  graminis  attigit  herbam.*' 

How  were  we  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  ddicicB  humani  generis, 
Prince  Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends'  lives  had  exhal- 
ed with  his?  II  Scanderbeg's  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In 
a  word,  as  "he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernar- 
von his  son*8  birth,  immortaHter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we 
say  on  the  contrary  of  friends'  deaths,  immortaXiter  gementes,  we  are  diverse 
of  us  as  so  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods  and 
fortunes,  which  equally  afflicts,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  preced- 
ing; loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate 
hoi)es,  will  much  torment;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  unto 
it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 

**  s  Florator  locluTmlB  amissa  pecunla  rerls :  **        |       *  Lost  money  la  bewailed  with  grief  sincere ; ' 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts^ 
aud  of  con  causes  habitual  melancholy  itseli^  Guianeiius,  tract  15.  5.  repeats 
this  for  an  especial  cause:  "'Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many 
men  melancholy,  as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things." 
The  same  causes  Amoldus  Yillanovanus  inculcates,  Breviar.  L  he.  18.  ex 
rerum  amissixmCf  damno,  amicorum  morte,  d:c.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man 
luad,  to  be  Sana  argent  will  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many 
])erson3  are  affected  like  '  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who  if  they  have  a  good 
scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt:  they 
will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods :  aud  the  grief  that  cometh  heno^ 


qHathlaa  Ik  Iflchoo.  Boter.  Ainpbltheat.  'Lo.  Vertoman.  M.  Polns  Venetas,  lib.  1.  cap.  64.  pertoraot 
•08  qnos  in  Tla  obvlos  habent,  dlcentes,  ite,  et  domino  noatro  regi  senrite  in  alia  vita.  Nee  tam  tn  horalne* 
inaaniimt  aed  in  equo^  4kc.  •  Vlu  ejus.         *  Lib.  4.  Titx  ejus,  auream  Kstatem  condiderat  ad  bomanl 

generla  lalatem  quiun  iios  ttatlm  ab  optimi  princfpia  exeeasn,  Terd  ferream  pateromnr,  fiunem,  peitem,  &c 
*  Lib.  6.  de  asee.  f  Maph.  **■  They  bscame  fiillen  in  feelings,  as  the  great  forest  laments  its  fallen  laares." 
^OrteUna  Itinerario:  ob  annum  Intcgram  k  cantn,  trlpndlis,  et  saltationibas  tota  etvltat  abattnera  jnbetnr. 
i  Virg.  I  See  Barletius  de  Tlta  et  ob.  Scanderbeg.  lib.  13.  hist.  «  Mat  Paris.  « JuTeaati^ 

y  Multi  qni  res  atnatao  I'vriiideruuL,  ut  filios,  opes,  non  nperantiw  rccnpemre,  iiropter  anidnam  taliam  eoo- 
aideradoncm  melancholki  rtant,  ut  Ipse  vidl.  "St^-"'  *«r»iUB,  lilb.  Hint. 
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continaeth  long  (saith  *  Plater)  ''  and  out  of  many  dispositions  procureth  an 
habit.**  *  Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of  22  years  of  age, 
that  so  became  mekincholy,  ob  amissam  pecuniamf  for  d  sum  of  money  wliich 
he  had  unhappily  lost.  Skenckius  hath  such  another  story  of  one  melancholy, 
because  be  overshot  himself,  and  Hpcnt  his  stock  in  unnecessary  building. 
^  Boger,  that  ricb  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exuUis  opibua  et  castris  h  Reijt  SCepIiano, 
spoiled  of  bis  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  dolorU  absorptus,  (Uqiie  in  amentiam 
ver9us,indec6ntia/ecit,ihrimgh.  grief  ran  mad, spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what. 
Nothing  so  famiUar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to 
niake  away  themselves.  A  poor  fellow  went  to  hang  himself  (which  Ausonius 
hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a  neat  t  Epigram),  but  iinding  by  chance  a  pot  of 
Diouey,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold, 
when  he  micjsed  it^  banged  himself  with  that  rope  which  the  other  man  had 
left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

*  At  qnt  condldent,  postqnam  non  reperit  anrum, 
ApUviC  collo,  quein  rvpciii liiquuutu." 

Sach  fenil  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  ship- 
wreck, £re,  Bpoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it 
will  work  the  like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well 
OS  private  persons.    The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  afl^r  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  l\ie  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried. 
The  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by 
the  Turks,  Ztictiu  publicus,  dsc    Tlie  Venetian b,  when  their  forces  were  over- 
come by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor, 
all  conspired  against  them  at  Cambray,  the  French  Iierald  denounced  0{>en 
^ar  in  the  senate:  Lauredane  Venetorum  dux^  4^.,  and  they  had  lost  Padua, 
Brixia,  Yerona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent,  and  had  now 
nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  %  Bembus) 
iimendum  putarentfOXid  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  fasLrod^tanCus repent^ 
dolor  omnes  tenuit,  vl  nunqua/m  aHaa^  SfC,  they  were  ])itifully  plunged,  never 
before  in  such  lamentable  distress.     Anno  1  j27,  when  Home  w^is  sacked  by 
Borbonius,  the  common  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fair  §  churches  were 
turned  to  stables,  old  monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like 
straw;   relics,  costly  pictures  defaced;   altars  demolished,  rich  hangings, 
carpets,  (kc,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  ||  Their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  con- 
Btuprated  by  every  base  cullion,  aa  Sejanus'  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in 
public,  befoi'e  their  fathers*  and  husbands*  faces.  Noblemen's  children,  and  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes*  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 
mon soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where 
their  money  was  hid;  the  rest  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets; 
infants'  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers'  eyes.    A  lamentable  sight  it 
^vas  to  see  so  goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging  to 
Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  dx.,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights.  "IT  Those 
proud  palaces  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  aa 
lowashell  in  aninstant.**  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent?  Terenco 
the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  suffered 
shipwreck.    When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a 
small  sum,  which  he  losetli  in  an  instant;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's  study 
to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  (be,  how  should  it  otherwise  be?    I  may  con- 

*C4p.8.  HeUmcholU  semper  renlt  ob  Jaetaram  pectinise,  rlctorlfl^  repalsam,  mortem  liberomm,  qnitus 
wQgo  pott  tcmporo  aolmus  torqnctur,  et  2i  dlspovltioDe  ut  habitus.  *  Consil.  26.  »  Nabri»;cnflls. 

T  Epiff.  23.  X  Ub.  8.  Venec.  hist.  $  Templa  onuunentls  nadata,  spoUata,  in  stabola  eqaoram  et 

•^orara  Tcraa,  &«.  Insnlas  htiml  conenlcatie,  peditc,  &c.       |  In  ocuUs  maritonun  dllectlssimse  coxv)ugoa 
ab  lUipanorom  UxJi  constapratos  sunt    Filia  matrnatum  thoris  destinatx;,  &e.  f  Ita  fa.^ta  ante  uaua 

mcuemtnrgida  civltas,  et  cacumlnibas  cxlam  pubare  visa,  ad  ixUSe-os  U4que  uaucb  dlebus  dejecta. 
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dude  with  Gregoiy,  temporalium  cumoT^  quantum  afficU  cum  hceret  possesno, 
tantum  quum  subtrahitur,  urU  dolor;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with 
their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear;  for 
besides  those  terrors  which  I  have  ^  before  touched,  and  many  other  fears 
(which  are  infinite)  there  is  a  superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes 
of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly  caused  by  prodigies  and  distoal  accidents,  which 
much  trouble  many  of  us.  {Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  prassagit  mali.)  As  if  a 
hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes :  if  they 
bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the  salt  fall  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in 
their  nails,  &c.,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio,  Tom,  2.  I.  3.  sect.  4,  Austin 
NiphuB  in  his  book  de  Auguriis,  Polydore  Virg.,  /.  3.  de  Frodigiis,  Saris- 
huriensis,  Polycrat.  Ll,  &  13.,  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much  affected, 
that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil*8  crafty  **  'they 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they 
fear  shall  come  upon  them,"  as  Solomon  foretelleth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiah 
denounceth,  Ixvi.  4.  which  if  ** '  they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would  not 
come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires  nostrd  resident  opinione,  ut  morbi  gravUas  cegroian- 
Hum  cogikUione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more 
or  less.  N.  K.  dot  posnaSy  saith  'Crato  of  such  a  one,  uLinamnonattraheret:  he 
is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  '  himself: 

*  Dum  faJLafugimuSy  fata  stuUi  incurrimus,  the  thing  that  I  feared,  saith 
Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes;  or  ill 
destinies  foreseen:  multos  angit  prcescientia  malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of 
what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  mauy  men:  foretold  by  astrologers,  or 
wizards,  iratum  ob  ccelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself:  which  often  fiills 
out  by  God's  permission;  quia  doemonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deusideo 
permiUit  accidere,  Severus,  Adrian,  Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose 
fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Herodian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange 
stories  in  this  behalf.  ^  Montanus,  consil.  31.  hath  one  example  of  a  young 
man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occasion.  Such  fears  have  still  tormented 
mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests, 
t There  was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres*  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the 
event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known;  ''A  glass  let  down  by  a  thread,"  dsc. 
Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of 
Thrixeus  Apollo, ''  where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health,  or  what 
they  wotdd  besides  :*'  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with  future 
events.  At  this  day,  Metus  futurorum  maxime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear 
mightily  crucifies  them  in  China:  as  '  Matthew  Kiccius  the  Jesuit  informeth 
us^  in  his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  super- 
stitious, and  much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divina- 
tors,  ut  ipse  tnetus  fdemfadat^  that  fear  itself  and  conceit  cause  it  to  '^  fiiU 
out :  if  he  foretell  sickness  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  vi  metuz 
ajflicti  in  cegriludinem  cadunt;  and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A  trut> 
saying,  Titnor  mortis,  morlepejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itseh^ 
and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  ''is  as  bitter 
as  gall,**  £cclus.  xlL  1.  Inquietam  'nobis  mtam  /acit  mortis  metus,  a  worse 
plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind;  *tis  trists 
divortium,  a  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much  labour  got, 

•  Sect  2.  Hamb.  i.  Snbs.  8.  fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.  '  Accennnt  s(M  malam. 

•  81  non  obsenremna,  nihil  valent.  Polidor.  *  Consll.  26.  1. 2.  c  Harm  watch,  harm  catch.  *  Qeor. 
Buchanan.  k  Jarenla  solidtos  de  futurls  frnstra,  factos  melancholicns.  f  Pausanios  in  AcbaidSi  Ut».  7. 
Ubi  omnium  erentns  dlgnoacnntnr.  Speculnm  tenol  suspcnsum  ftanlcnlo  demlttant :  et  ad  Cyaiieas  petraa 
ad  Ircl-B  fontes.  &c.  «  Expedlt.  In  Slnas,  I!b.  1.  c.  3.  ^Timendo  praeoccnpat,  qu'/l  vltat,  ultro 

provucatquc  nuoa  fu^^  gaudctque  mosrcns  ct  lubcas  miser  talt    Hciusios  A  ostriac 
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pleasures  of  tlie  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed,  friends  and  com- 
panions whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  aU  at  once.  Axicchus  the  philosopher  was 
bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemnenda  morte, 
and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ;  but  being  now  ready  to  die  him- 
self, he  was  mightily  dejected,  A^  Itbceprivabor?  his  orbabor  bonis  ?*  he  lamented 
like  a  child,  &o.    And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi 
pristina  virtutumjactalio,  0  Aosioche?  "  where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
my  friend  1"  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much  troubled 
i  a  his  mindy  ImbdLis  pavor  et  inipatiejUia,  dbc.  "  O  Clotho," Megapetus  the  tyrant 
in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  "  let  me  live  a  while  longer.  *  I  will 
give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  I  took  from 
Cleocritus,  worth  a  hundred  talents  apiece."  "  Woe's  me,"  "  saith  another, "  what 
goodly  manors  shall  I  leave  1    what  fertile  fields  1    what  a  fine  house!   what 
pretty  children!  how  many  servants!  Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  corn? 
Must  I  now  die  so  well  settled?  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's 
me,  what  shall  I  do  ?"    ^Animuia  varpda,  blandida^  quas  nunc  abibis  in  loca  f 
To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that 
irksome,  that  tyrannising  care,  nimia  sclicitudo,  "  *  superfluous  industry  about 
nnprofi table  things  and  their  qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it;  an  itching 
humour  or  a  kind  of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  bo  seen,  to  do  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  done,  to  know  that  ^  secret  which  should  not  be  known, 
to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fi*uit.     We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about 
things  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.   Be 
it  iu  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philosophy,  policy,  any  action  or  study,  'tis  a 
needless  trouble,  a  mere  torment.  For  what  else  is  school  divinity,  hew  many 
doth  it  puzzle  ?  what  fruitless  questions  about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  elec- 
tion, predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  <kc.,   how  many  shall  be  saved, 
damned?    What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  observation  of  idle 
ceremonies,  traditions?  Whiit  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  of 
opinions,  idle  questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms?  Socrates,  therefore, 
held  all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  subtUia  CavilUUores  pro 
imania  habuiC,  palam  eos  argtiens,  saith  ^Eusebius,  because  they  commonly 
sought  after  such  things,  qucB  nsc  percipi  h  nobis  neque  comprehsndi  possent,  or 
pnt  case  they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.     For 
what  matter  is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant 
Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  <kc.?  we  are  neither  wiser, 
as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  know- 
ledge of  it.     Quod  supra  nos  nUdl  ad  nos,  I  may  say  the  same  of  those  genet h- 
liacal  studies;,  what  is  astrology  but  vain  elections,  predictions?  all  magic,  but 
a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery?   physic,  but  intricate  rules  and 
prescriptions?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms?  logic,  needless  sophisms?  meta- 
physics themselves, but  intricate  subtilties  and  fruitless  abstractions?  alchemy, 
but  a  bundle  of  errors?  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes?  why  do  we  spend 
80  many  years  in  their  studies?   Much  better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those 
barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than  as  some  of  us,  to  be  sore  vexed 
about  unprofitable  toys :  sttdtus  labor  est  ineptiarwm,  to  build  a  house  with- 
out pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end]  cui  bono?     He  studies  on,  but 
as  the  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  the  Trinity.     He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and 
seasons;  and  as  'Couradus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success  ?  He  travels 

*  "  Most  I  be  ieprired  of  Oils  lift,-~of  those  posiesslonsr "  >  Tom .  4  dial.  8.  Cataplo.    Anri  ptiil 

raule  taleata  me  hodle  tibi  dAtnmni  promitto,  &c.  ■>■  Ibidem.  Hci  mihi  quie  rclinquenda  pricdm  t 

sn%m  ftertiies  agri I  &e.  "Adrian.  •  Indaxtrla  superfiua  circa  res  inutilee.  p  Flava:  secret* 

^^enc  ai  Tiderdt  AjsUnros.    Ov.  Met  2.  <* Cotiira  Pliiloa.  cap.  Gi.  '  Mat.  Paris. 
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into  Europe,  Africa,  Ajsia,  searclieth  every  creek,  sea,  citj,  moantain,  gulf,  to 
what  end]  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one  monntain,  one  sea, 
one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist  spends  his  fortunes  to  find  out  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make  men  long-lived,  victorioiu, 
fortunate,  invisihle,  and  beggars  himself^  misled  by  those  seducing  impoatois 
(whicli  he  shall  never  attaiu)  to  make  gold;  an  antiquary  consumes  his  trea- 
Rure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coins,  statues,  rules,  edicts^  manu- 
scripts^ (Ssc,  he  must  know  what  was  done  o^  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what 
lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &a, 
quid  Juiio  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi,  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  in 
Italy:  who  was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  Ac, 
Aristotle  must  find  out  the  motion  of  Euripus;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesu- 
vius, but  how  sped  theyl  One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life ;  Pyrrhus  will 
conquer  Afiica  first,  and  then  Asia;  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  im- 
mortal, a  third  rich,  a  fourth  commands.  '  Turbina  ^nagno  spea  solicttas  t.*» 
urbibus  errant;  we  run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late, 
striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without  (Ardelion's  busy-bodies 
as  we  are),  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease. 

His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be LepidcB  lexeia  compSstcB  ut  tea- 

serulcR  amnes,  not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous, subject ;  as  thine 
is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  'tis  thy  sole 
busness:  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  him- 
self to  get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly 
ceremonious  about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions :  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about 
his  diet,  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  far 
fetched,  peregrini  aeris  vobicreSf  so  cooked,  &c.,  something  to  provoke  thirst, 
something  anon  to  quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  ex- 
traordinary charge  to  his  pui*se,  is  seldom  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a 
trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended.  Another  must 
have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporisjloresy  snow-water  in  summer,  fruits  before 
they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artilicial  gardens  and  fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and  rare,  or  else  they 
are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  insupportable  in 
all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions  is 
not  offensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully  neglect.  Thus 
through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  nm 
headlong,  through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  will,  and  want  of  government, 
into  many  needless  cares  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys,  pain- 
ful hours;  and  when  all  is  done,  quorsum  hoBC?  cui  bono?  to  what  end  I 

"  t  Nesclre  vello  qune  Mafi^stcr  maximni 
Docere  non  volt,  erudita  inscitU  est.** 

Unfortunate  marriage^]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  un- 
fortunate marriage  may  be  ranked :  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  Gk)d  himself 
in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befall 
a  man  in  this  worM,  *  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as 
'  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina;  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  dis- 
cord, a  greater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a 
fool,  a  fury  or  a  lieud,  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvL  14.  "  He 
that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scoi*pion,"  &o.  xxvL  25,  **  a  wicked  wife  makes 
a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  had  rather  dweU  with  a  lion  than 
keep  house  with  such  a  wife."     Her  '  properties  Jovianus  Pontanus  hath 

■  Seneeft.       *  Jos.  Scallffer  In  Gnomlt.    "  To  profciis  a  dUlnclInation  for  that  knowlodupe  which  It  b«jrond 
our  reach,  Is  pedantic  Ifrnorancc."  •  **  A  virtuous  woman  is  the  crown  of  her  bttsbaDd.**    Fror.  zU.  4. 

*  but  Shu."  &c.  .\:c.       «  Lib.  17.  cplst.  105.       >  Titiondtor,  candelahratar.  &«. 
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described  at  large,  Ant,  dial,  Tom,  2,  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia.  Or  if 
thej  be  not  equal  in  yeara,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Cecilius  in  AgeUiue 
lib,  2,  cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  dam  ejus  morti  inhio,  egomet 
mortuus  vivo  inter  vivoSy  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead  man 
amongst  the  living,  or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 


*»  Judjre  who  that  are  unfortunately  wed 
What  'tis  to  come  Into  a  loathed  bed." 


The  same  inconvenience  befals  women. 

*'  At  roe  6  duri  ralseram  lucote  pnrentc!!, 

SI  ferro  ant  laqueo  keva  bac  uie  exsulvere  aorte 
Snctineo :  ** 


'  ITard  hearted  parents  both  lament  my  (kt% 
If  «elf  I  kill  or  hautf,  to  ease  uiy  state," 


■A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  observat,  L 1, 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  afiect ;  she  was  con- 
tinually melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  aU 
he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at  length  she 
hanged  herself.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind.  Thus  men  are 
plagued  with  women ;  they  again  with  men,  when  they  are  of  divers  humours 
and  conditions ;  he  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonesty 
dsc.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and  they  their  parents.  ^  **  A 
foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.**  Injusta  noverca :  a  stepmother 
often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance,  exercise  of  patience,  fuel 
of  dissension,  which  made  Cato*s  son  expostulate  with  his  father,  why  he  should 
offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius'  daughter,  a  young  wench,  Cujua  causd  no- 
tercam  induceret;  what  offence  had  he  done,  that  he  should  marry  again? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts,  and  debates 
tc.,  'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  camee  eerie  alieni  et  litis  est  miseria,  misery  and 
usury  do  commonly  together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sponde^ 
frccstd  noxa  est:  "  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger,*'  Pro  v. 
xi.  15,  "and  he  that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure."     Contention,  brawling,  law- 
suits, falling  out  of  neighbours  ind  friends.— Jwcorc//a  demens  (  Virg,  jEn, 
C,)  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his  souL     NilUl  san^ 
mUerahilius  eorum  menlihus  (as  *  Boter  holds),  "  nothing  so  miserable  as  such 
men,  full  of  cares,  gricts,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were  stabbed  with  a  sharp 
sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinary  companions.'* 
Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  ^  own  writers,  to  consume  one 
another  in  this  kind;  but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their 
common  symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  'cast  in  a  suit. 
Alius  put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eustathius,  tiurned  heretic,  and  lived  after 
discontented  all  his  life.    'Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature;  lieu  quanta  de  spe 
decidi  I   Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  aficct  as  much,  and  that  a 
long  time  after.   Hipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters 
in  liis  iambics,  lU  ambo  laqueo  se  suffocarent,  '  Pliny  saith,  both  hanged  them- 
selves.    All  oppositions,  dangers,  perplexities,  discontents,  **to  live  in  any 
suspense,  are  of  the  same  rank:  potes  hoc  sub  cam  ducere  somnos?    Who  can 
be  secure  iu  such  cases?   Ill-bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends^ 
and  much  disquiet  molest  some.     Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many :  uncivil 
carriage  or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from 
their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be  digested.     A  glass* 
man's  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 

'  Daniel  in  Bosamnnd.  "  Chalinoms,  lib.  9.  de  repnb.  Angl.  •  Elefirans  Tlrfro  Inrita  cnldam  k 

Bostratibut  napsit,  ice,  ^  Prov.         «  De  increm.  urb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  tanqnam  dlro  mucrone  confossl,  his 

nulla  requiea,  nulla  delectatio,  toUcltudine,  gemito,  farore,  desperatlone,  timore,  tanqnam  ad  perpetnam 
Kniinnam  Infel'dter  raptl.  *  llamfredns  Llnyd  epist.  ad  Abrahamnm  Ortelium.    M.  Vaughaa 

io  bit  Golden  Fleece.  Litibni  et  controTeniUs  usque  ad  omnium  bonorum  consumptionem  contendunt. 
*  Spretseqne  iqjuria  formae.  'Qmvque  repulsa  gravis.  «  Lib.  36.  c.  5.  k  Nihil  luqite  amarum,  quiim 
Aiu  pe  idere:  quidam  eqniore  unlmo  furunt  prjecidi  spem  suiun  qulim  trahi.  Seneca,  cap.  3.  lib.  £>  da 
I^ca.  Viiv.  Plater,  obscrrat.  lib.  1. 
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marry  again  if  slie  died.  '*  No  cut  to  unkindnesa/'  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown 
and  hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  cour- 
tiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon  great  persons,  is  present  death:  Ingejvium  vidUt 
statque  cadUque  suo,  they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters*  favours.  Some 
persons  are  at  their  wits*  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves,  in 
their  ordinary  82)oeches,  or  actions,  which  may  afber  turn  to  their  disadvan- 
tage or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  disclosed.  JRonseus,  epist.  miscd,  3,  reports 
of  a  gentlewoman,  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was 
upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  public,  and  so  much 
grieved  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  sdUudineB  qiuerere,  omnes  ab  se  ablegate, 
ac  tandem  ingrarnssimaminddens  meUmcItoliamf  eorUabescere,  forsake  all  com- 
pany, quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  as 
much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  disabled,  de- 
famed, detracted,  undervalued,  or  "  *  left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian  brings 
in  iEtamaclcs,  a  philosopher  in  his  Lapith.  convivio,  much  discontented  that 
he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  tlie  matter,  in  a  long  epistle, 
with  Aristcnetus  their  host.  Praetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch, 
would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his 
ways  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  arc  ordinary  with 
us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which  though  toys  in 
themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many  distempers^  much 
heart-burning  amongst  us.  I^othing  pierceth  deeper  than  a  contempt  or  disH 
grace,  ^  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any  thing  affects  them 
more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilided.  Cmto,  consU.  16, 1, 2,  exemplifies  it,  and 
common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Eccles.  viL 
7,  "  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad,"  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus 
venture  his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  *  Tully  complain,  Omne/n  hiiarUaleni 
in  perpetuum  amisi,  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be  mcny 
again,  ^hascjactura  intolerabilis,  to  some  parties  'tis  a  most  intolerable  loss. 
Banishment  a  great  misery,  as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 


M 


Kam  mlacrura  est  patiii  tmlssi,  lurlbasque  Talari 
Mendicum,  et  timldA  toco  roi;are  cibo«: 

Omnibus  invisus,  qaocanque  accesscrit  cxul 
Semper  exit,  semper  sprctusegensque  Jacct,"  &e. 


« 


A  miserable  thing  *tls  so  to  wander. 
And  like  a  begj^ar  for  to  vrlilue  at  door, 

Contemn'd  uf  all  tlie  world,  an  exile  is, 
Hated,  rejected,  needy  »till  and  poor." 


Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  "Euripides,  reckons  up  five  mi- 
series of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some 
pusillanimous  creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmi- 
ties or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us  up;  as  if  we  be  loQ<y 
sick: 

*'0  beata  tanltas,  te  pnesente,  amocnnm 
Yer  floret  gratlls,  absque  to  aumo  bcutos  :** 

O  blessed  health!  "thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  15, 
the  poor  man's  riches,  the  i*ich  man's  bliss,  without  thee  there  can  be  no  h  ip- 
piness:  or  visited  with  some  loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  trouble- 
some to  ourselves;  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness, 
loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of 
hair,  &c,  hie  ubijluere  ccepit^  diroa  ictus  cordi  in/ej-t,  saith  "Synesius^  he  him- 
self troubled  not  a  little  ob  conuB  defectum,  the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a 
cruel  stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face  iu 
a  true  glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses  belike  at  other  times,  as  most 
gentlewomen  do),  animi  dolore  in  insaniam  delapsa  est  (Cselius  Khodiginus,  ^  1 7, 
c.  2),  ran  mad.  '  Brotheus,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for 
his  imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  fire.    Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old 

iTnrpe  rellnqnl  est,  Hor.         kSdmns  enira  generoeaa  natnrfti^  nulla  re  cltlos  moveri,  ant  grmTins  AtBd 
qnlm  conteuiptu  ac  dvspiclentla.       >  Ad  Atticum  epist.  Ub.  12.       »  Epist.  ad  Brulum.         »  in  Phauiiai 
«  in  laudem  calvlu  i»  Uvid. 
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gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  oould  not  abide  to  look  uiM>n  it.  ^Qiudis 
nan  noh,  qualis  eram  nequeo.  Grenerally  to  fair  nioe  pieces,  old  age  and  foul 
linen  are  two  most  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it. 


b  deornm 

Qoiaqola  bao  andia,  uUn«m  Intor  errem 

Na(U  leones, 
Anteqnam  tnrpls  macies  deccntct 
Occup  -t  malaa,  teneraeque  succut 
Ueflaat  pnedae,  specioM  qu^ei  o 

Poscere  tigres." 


"  Rear  me,  eome  gracious  hearenly  power. 
Let  lions  dire  this  n.tked  cone  devour. 
Uy  cheeks  ere  hollow  wrtnklus  seize, 
Ere  yet  their  rosy  bloom  decays; 
While  youth  yet  rolls  its  vital  flood, 
Let  tigers  friendly  riot  in  my  blood." 


To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive.  Some  are  fair  but 
barren,  and  that  galls  them.  <*  Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat^  and  was  troubled 
in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness,"  1  Sam.  i.  and  Gen.  xxx.  Rachel  said 
*^  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  die  :**  another  hath  too 
many:  one  was  never  married,  and  that's  his  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his 
plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that  th©""  are  obscure;  others  by  being  traduced, 
slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vilifieu,  or  any  way  injured:  minimi  miror  eos 
(as  he  «nid)  qui  insanire  ocdpiunt  er  injured,  X  marvel  not  at  uU  if  offences 
make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  cai^^es  of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle 
recl^ons  them  up,  which  for  brevity's  sake  I  must  omit.  No  tidings  troubles 
one;  ill  i*cports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a 
suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another:  expecbation,  adeo  omnibiis  in  rd^us 
fnoksta  semper  est  expectatio,  as  'Poly bins  ob:serve3;  one  is  too  eminent,  an* 
other  too  base  bom,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest :  one 
is  out  of  action,  company,  employment;  another  overcome  and  tormented 
with  worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.  But  what  'tongue  can  sufB.ce  to 
speak  of  all] 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at 

unawares;  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c     "A  company  of 

yotiDg  men  at  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had 

freely  taken  their  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself  or  something  mixed 

with  it  'tis  not  yet  known,  ""but  upon  a  sudden  they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in 

their  brains,  and  their  phantasy  so  crazed,  that  they  thouglit  they  were  in  a 

ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a  tempest.  Wherefore 

to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house 

oat  at  the  w^indows  into  the  street,  or  into  the  sea,  as  they  supposed ;  thus  they 

continued  mad  a  pretty  season,  and  being  brought  before  the  m:igistrate  to  give 

an  account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness) 

that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid  imminent  danger : 

the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stupidity,  and  gazed  on  them  still, 

>vhllst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone,  excused  himself  to 

the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  0  viri  TrlUyiries,  ego  in  inio  jacuiy  I  beseech 

your  deities,  &c.,  for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while:  another 

besought  them  as  so  many  sea  gods  to  bo  good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and 

hus  fellows  came  to  land  again,  *he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  service.   The 

iQagistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it 

out,  and  so  went  his  ways.  Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen,  upon  these 

unknown  occasions.     Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandering  in  the  sun, 

biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  callfed 

tarantula,  an  ordinary  thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.,  LG.de  Venents,  in 

Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy,  Cardan.,  subtU.  I  9.  Scaliger,  exerciUU,  185.  Their 

Bjmptoms  are  merrily  described  by  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Ant,  dioL  how  they 

^  F'  Cret  *  Hor.  Carm.  Lib.  3.  Ode  27.  ■  Hist.  lib.  6.  «  Kon  mlhl  it  eentam  llngiuB  slnt,  oraqne 
oeatum,  omnia  caosamm  percorrere  noinlna  possem.  m  Cellos^  1.  17.  cap.  2.  *  Ita  monte  exaicitatl  sunt, 
nt  m  titremi  se  constitatos  putarent,  marique  va^hnndo  tompestate  Jactatos,  proinde  nauflraglum  veriti, 
csads  nndi<ine  rebus  Tssa  omnia  in  riam  e  fcncstris,  scu  in  mare  pnccipitirunt:  postridie  &c.  '  Aram 
vosis  aervaturi'jos  dUs  erigcmua. 
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daace  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  music.  ' Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if 
they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness;  he  calU 
them  unhappy,  as  an  ^adatnarU,  sdenUes,  d:c.,"  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase 
cares,  diminish  sleep':'*  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those 
parts,  of  which  if  any  man  diink, "  "he  is  mad  for  24  hours."  Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  ^copiously  dilated)  and  life 
itself  many  times,  as  Hippolitus  afii-ighted  by  Neptune's  sea-horses^  Athemas 
by  Juno's  furies:  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 


**'  Hie  alios  poteram,  et  plnres  snbnectere  causas. 
Sod  J  amenta  Tocaat,  et  Sol  incllTiat,  £anduQi  est** 


"  Many  ttnch  eanse.%  much  more  could  I  uf, 
hut  tliat  tur  provender  my  cattle  stay: 
The  sun  dediaes,  and  I  must  needs  away." 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one :  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  thiy 
do,  vis  u/nUafortior;  et  qtUB  non  obsujU  singula,  invUa  nocerU,  they  may  batter 
a  strong  constitution;  as  ''Austin  said,  '*  many  gmins  and  small  sands  sink  a 
ship,  many  small  drops  make  a  flood,"  &c.,  often  reiterated;  many  disposition^ 
produce  an  habit. 


mem:b.  V. 


SuBSECT.  I. — Continent,  inward^  antecedent,  neoct  catises,  and  how  tJte  BoiJf/ 

works  on  the  Mind, 

As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  forest  of 
this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  adventitious  causes.  I  will 
now  break  into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  ituniediate  causes 
which  are  there  to  be  found.  For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes  and  perturbations,  altera  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
BO  the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the 
Boul,  and  'tis  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other. 
Plato,  Cyprian,  and  some  others,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  lay  the  greatest  fault 
upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body;  others  again  accusing  the  body,  excuse  the 
soul,  as  a  principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are,  because  ''  *  the  manuors  do 
follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,"  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  of  that  sub- 
ject, Prosper  Cdtermis  de  Atra  bile,  Jason  Fratensis^  c.  de  Manick,  Lenmius, 
L  4.  c.  16.  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  cominented,  liOhh.  10. 
in  epiat.  JoJiannis,  is  most  true;  concupiscence  and  original  sin,  inclinations, 
and  bad  humours,  are  'radical  in  evety  one  of  us,  causing  these  x>crturbations, 
affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many  times  violence  unto  the  soul. 
"  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence"  (James  i.  14),  the  spirit  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebellcth  against  the  spirit,  as  our  ^apoille 
teacheth  us:  that  methinks  the  soul  h^th  the  better  plea  against  the  body, 
which  so  forcibly  inclines  us,  that  we  cannot  resist,  iVcc  nos  obniti  coiitra,  nee 
tenders  tantum  svfficimus,  llow  the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the 
immaterial  soid,  by  mediation  of  humours  and  spirits,  which  participate  of 
both,  and  ill-disposed  orgims,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  discoui-sed,  lib.  1.  de 
occuU,  Fhilos,  cap.  63,  64,  65.  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  de  occult,  not.  tnir. 
cap.  12.  et  16.  et  2\.  institiU.  cui  opt.  vit.  Perkins,  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cap. 
12.     T.  Bright,  c.  10,  11,  12.  **in  his  treatise  of  melancholy,"  for  as  ''anger, 

r  LIT),  de  gemmto.  ■  Qiue  gestatis  Infclicem  et  trlstem  reddunt,  coras  aojfent,  corpus  slccant,  ■omnnra 
minuunt.  'Ad  Tumm  diem  mente  allenatus.  >>Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Subsect.  S.  •  Juven.  Sat.  S.  *Intiu 
be»tin  mlnata  ronltsQ  necant.  Numquld  mlnatiisima  sunt  grana  arenie  ?  sed  si  arena  amplios  In  navem  nut- 
tatur,  merglt  Ulam;  qnam  mlnatae  guttss  plurUel  et  tamen  implent  flumlna,  domus  <;jiclant,  timcnda  ergo 
ruina  maltttudlnla,  d  non  magnltudinis.  •  Mores  sequoutur  temperaturara  corporis.  '6cintill.i;  Uttrnt  m 
eorporibos.  f  Qal.  A.  *•  SIcut  ex  anlml  affectlonlbos  corpus  lauguesclt :  sic  ex  corporis  ritlLi,  et  mor- 
bonun  plerlsque  croclatlboi  anlmnm  Tldeuius  bebetail.  Galeuua. 
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fear,  sorrov,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c,  si  mentis  iniifnasrecessusoceupdrini, 
saith  'LemniiUy  corpori  quoque  in/esta  sunt,  et  tUi  teterritnos  morbos  inferuntf 
cause  grievous  diseases  in  tbe  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  oou- 
eent.  Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  ^  heart,  humours,  spirits :  as 
they  are  purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of 
tTme,  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  ^corpus 
onusium  hestemis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  prcegravat  unh.  The  body  is  domi* 
eilium  aninug,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay ;  and  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light, 
a  sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of;  so  doth  our  soul  per- 
form all  her  actions^  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are  disposed;  or  as  wine 
savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept;  the  soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the 
body  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men,  children,  Europeans ; 
Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes;  sanguine  are  merry ;  melancholy,  sad;  phlegmatic, 
doll;  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they  cannot  resist  such 
passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them.  For  in  this  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
as  Melancthon  declares,  the  understuiding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated  by  his 
inferior  senses^  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions^  and 
the  will  being  weakened,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward 
parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ;  that  I  must  needs  conclude 
with  Lemniua^  ^nritus  et  humores  maximum  nocummtum  obtinent^  spirits  and 
hamonrs  do  most  harm  in  "troubling  the  souL  How  should  a  man  choose  but 
be  choleric  and  angry,  that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross 
hamoursl  or  melancholy,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed)  That  thence  comes 
then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  dEc,  it  may  not  be  denied. 
Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  precedent  diseases^ 
which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  ao  per  eoiuequens  cause 
melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  *'  'This 
humour  (as  Avicenna,  L  3.  Fen,  1.  Tract.  4.  e.18.  Arnoldus,  iremar.  ^.  1.  c.l8. 
Jaochinua,  comm^n^.  tn  9  Bhasis,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  c  10.  Nicholas  Pmo,  e.  de 
Mdan.  dec,  suppose)  is  begotten  by  the  distemperature  of  some  inward  part, 
innate^  or  left  after  some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  after  an 
*agne,  or  some  other  malignant  disease."  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with 
that  of  Gulen,  L  3.  c.  6.  de  tods  effect.  Goianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one 
80  caused  by  a  .quartan  ague,  and  Montanus,  consH,  32.  in  a  young  man  of 
twenty  eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested 
him  five  years  together:  Hildesheim,  spied,  2.  de  Maniit,  relates  of  a  Dutch 
Won,  grievously  tormented  with  melajicholyaftera  long '^ ague:  Ghilen,  I.  de 
(Ura  bile,  c  4.  puts  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  his  book  de  luevener.  c.  2. 
the  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others  phrensy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  because  those 
diseases  do  often  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids, 
haemorrhagia,  or  bleedmg  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they 
<ieaerve  a  larger  explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  me- 
lancholy, in  more  ancient  maids,  nuns  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Boder- 
icQs  a  Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified),  or  any  other 
evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already  spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this 
melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied 
of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender  compassion,  according  to 
I^uientius,  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 


Ji'  *  ^^  ^  Gorporto  Itldem  morb!  animtm  par  eoneaisam,  a  lege  coniortU  affldnn^  et  qnao. 

JIJ^^'B  oojecu  xmiltet  motii*  twlralentos  in  homine  ctmciU^  pradpaa  tamea  caiiaa  in  cordo  at  hnmoribna 
watRiaqiMeoulgtttf&e.  i  Hor.  Vide  oaI*.  ■  Hnmona  pravl  mentem  obnobilant  "mo 

yff  ^^^  partlf  intemperla  generator  yel  reUnqnltor  pMtlnflammaUones,  rel  eranlor  In  reals  eondoana 
^^itoipidw malignam  qnalltatem  eontrahlt.  *  Sspe  conatat in  flsbre homlnem  Mdanebollenm  vd  post 
^^^  nddi,  ant  allnm  morbnm.  C«lida  intemperles  innata,  rd  It  febre  contraeta.  9  Raro  quia  diatomo 
"*<^otaboiut,  qnl  non  sit  mdandifuicus.  Mercarialls  de  affect.  capUiAi  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  Mdane. 
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SuBSEcr.  IL'-^Dis^mpercUure  of  partietdar  Parts,  Causes* 

Therb  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  distempered,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
matrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins; 
and  in  a  word,  saith  "^Aronlanus,  ^  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not  melau- 
choly,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutri- 
ment Savanarola,  Fract.  major,  rubric,  11.  Tract.  6.  cop.  1.  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  that  melancholy  is  engendered  in  each  particular  part,  and  '  Orato  in 
consiL  17.  lib.  2.  Gk)rdonius,  who  is  instar  omniuTif^  lib.  med.  partic.  2.  cap,  19. 
couflrms  as  much,  putting  the  **  *  matter  of  melancholy,  sometimes  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  hearty  brain,  spleen,  mirache,  hypochondries,  when  as  the 
melancholy  humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  deansed  ^  from 
melancholy  blood." 

The  brain  is  a  fkmiliar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold, ''  'through 
adust  blood  so  caused,"  as  Mercurialis  will  have  it,  "  within  or  without  the 
head,"  the  brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  dis- 
ease, "  "  that  have  a  hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus,  cap.  11.  cU 
Mdanch,  approves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Bhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis, 
consiL  11.  assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a  causey  and  Salustius  Salvianus, 
med.  lect.  I.  2.ch'  will  have  it  ''arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  dlstemperature 
of  the  brain."  Piso,  Benedictus  Yictorius  Faventinua;  will  have  it  proceed 
from  a  "^hot  dlstemperature  of  the  brain;"  and  *  Montaltus,  ca/i.  10.  from 
the  brain's  heat^  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  him- 
self, or  by  consent:  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection,  as  Faventinus  calls  it, 
«*or  by  vapours  which  arise  from*  the  other  parts,  and  fame  up  into  the 
head,  altering  the  animal  faculties." 

HUdesheim,  spiceL  2.  de  Mania,  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  "  ^  distem- 
perature  of  the  heart;  sometimes  hot;  sometimes  cold."  A  hot  liver,  and  a 
cold  stomach,  are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy:  Mercurialis,  consiL  11. 
et  consiL  6.  consiL  86.  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes. 
'  Monavius,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Orato  in  Scoltzius,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver;  the  question  is  there 
discussed.  Most  agree  that  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault;  ^  Hhe  liver  is  the  shop  of 
humours,  and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  anddry  distemperature. 
*  The  stomach  and  meseraic  veins  do  often  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tionsyand  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided,  and  many  times  the  matter  is 
80  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts^  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochondriacal 
melancholy.'*  Guianerius,  o.  2.  TracL  15.  holds  the  meseraic  .veins  to  be  a 
sufficient  'cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady,  by  all  their  con- 
sents, and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dtim  non  cxpurgeA  akera  causa  lien, 
saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  ''  'too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge  the  other  parts 
as  it  ought,"  consiL  23.  Montanus  puts  the  ''  **  spleen  stopped,"  for  a  great 
cause.  '  Ghristopherus  h  Vega  reports  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  hath  known 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb  ;"^  Arcu- 

<i  Ad  nonam  lib.  Rhasls  ad  Almansor.  e.  16.    Unlronallter  h  qnaennqne  parte  potest  fieri  mdanehollca*. 
Vcl  quia  adorltnr,  Tel  quia  non  expellit  sapcrflaitatem  ezcrementl.  r  A  Uene,  jeelnore,  atero.  ec  ailis 

partlbos  oritur.  •  Materia  HelanchoUse  aliqaandoin  corde,  in  stomacho,  hepate^  ab  hypooondriU,  myrache, 
Bplene,  com  Ibl  remanet  hnmor  melancholicos.  *  Et  sanffolne  adnsto,  intra  vel  extra  caput.         •  Qai 

calldum  cor  babent»  oerebmm  bumidum,  facile  melancbollcl.  '  Sequitur  melancbolia  malam  intemperiem 
friff Idam  et  iiceam  Ipslos  cerebrL      Sicpe  fit  ex  calidiore  cercbro,  ant  corporo  coUigenti  melanoboliam,  1*m>, 

•  Vel  per  pn^am  affectionem,  Tel  per  oonsensnm,  cum  vaporcs  ezbalant  In  oerebrum.     Montalt  cap.  U. 

•  Ant  ibi  gtgnltnr  melancholicna  fUmns,  aut  aliunde  rehitur,  alterando  animalea  facultatee.  ^  Ab  latere, 
perie  eordi^  modo  calidiore,  modo  firij^idiore.  •  Epist.  209.  Scoltxll.  <*  Offlcina  hnmorUm  bepar  concurrit» 
Ac.  «  Ventrloalofl  et  venie  meseraieB  eonenmint,  quod  ba  partes  obstractae  lunt,  &c.  'Per  se  san. 
cmneih  adureatee.     *  Lien  frigidus  et  elcens,  cap.  13.    »>  Splen  obstruetos.     •  Do  arte  mod.,  Ub.  S.  cap.  2i. 

•  Aiangmnlsputrcdtn?  in  vjww  sominarlis  et  utero,  et  qnandoqae  hspermato  diaretonto,  velaaagoinemen. 
KTuo  Inmclanchyllam  vcr.^c  -'jr  putrcfac:lonc:n,  vol  udiutloneia. 
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knD.%  £ix>m  that  menstruoas  blood  tiirned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  tco  long 
iletaiaed  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  adustion.*' 

The  nicaenterium,  or  midriff,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  which  the  'Creeks 
called  t^'»(u:  because  by  his  inflammation  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with 
conndaions  and  dotage.  All  these^  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  cor- 
niDting  humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy :  for  from  those 
are  engendered  fuliginoas  and  black  spirits.  And  for  that  reason  "Montaltu'j 
cap,  10.  de  catisis  mdar^  ^Ul  have  "  the  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be 
hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distemperaturo,  as  some  hold,  from  the  hnat 
of  the  brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  aad 
inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather,  because  that,**  as 
Galen  holds,  "  all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness,  waking,  agues,  study, 
meditation,  all  which  heat :  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  distempera- 
tara  causing  adventitious  melaucholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry." 
Bat  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold 
that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produceth  madness, 
but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth 
a  gentle  dotage.  '^  Which  opinion  Gksraldus  do  Solo  maintains  in  his  com- 
ment upon  Bhasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Eead-Melancholy. 

Afteh  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
as  properly  appertain  unto  them.     Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
cur to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects  in 
tliat  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill-disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and 
seldom  found  in  the  rest.     As  for  example,  head-melancholy  is  commonly 
caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to  Laurentius, 
cap.  5  de  mdan,  but  as  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  contends,  from  that  agitation 
or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  aloue.     Salust.  Salvianus,  before  men- 
tioned, ^6. 2.  cap.  3,  de  re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold :  but  that  I  take 
of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote :  for  as  Galen  writes,  lib.  4. 
depids.  8.  and  Avicenna,  ''''a  cold  and  moist  brain  is  an  inseparable  oom- 
I)auion  of  fully.**     Bat  this  adventitious  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is 
caused  ofa  hot  and  dry  distemperature^  as  ^Damascen,  the  Arabian,  lib.  3.  cap. 
'-^'2.  thinks,  and  most  writers :  Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it "  'an  innate  burning 
intemperateness,  turning  blood  and  choler  into  melancholy."     Both  these 
opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Oappivaccius^  si  cerebrum  sit 
cdlidius,  *'  *  if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes 
madness;  if  cold,  folly."   David Crusius^  Theat.  morb.  Hermet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  da 
ci2ra&i^,grants  melancholy  to  be  a  disease  of  an  inflamed  brain,  but  cold  not  with- 
standing of  itself:  calidaper  accidens^frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only ;  I  am 
of  Capivaccius'  mind  for  my  part.  Kow  this  humour,  according  to  Salvianus,  is 
sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes 
and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.     It  follows  many  times ''  'phreusy,  long 
diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the 
head,**  as  Bhasis  informeth  us :  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations 

'Uaj^nii.  •  Ergo  effldens  caoaa  melanehoUeB  est  calldA  et  sicca  Intemperies,  non  fris^tda  ot  sleeit, 

qnoU  inalU  opinfttl  sane,  oritur  cnim  h  calore  cerebri  assante  aansainera,  &c.,tam  quod  aromata  aanjruinem 
lucsaaont,  solitutlo,  TiipUla,  febrLs  praeoedeoa^  meditatio,  studium,  et  hSQc  omnia  calefaciunt,  er;;o  ratum  sit, 
^  •Ub.  1, cap.  13.  da  Melanch.  'Lib.  3.  Tract,  posthum.  do  raelan.  p A  fntultate  Insepa- 

rAUtlls  cerebri  M^ldltas.  «  Ab  Interao  caloro  assatar.  '  Intempcriea  Innata  exnrons,  llavam  bUem  ao 
«>in^|ja8m  in  meJaacboltam  conrcrtens.  •  Si  cerebrum  sit  culiilius,  flet  spiritus  aniraalift  calkiior,  eC 

•leitrium  manlacuin;  si  frlifidit»r,  fiet  fiitultai.  <  MelaacholiA  ci;»i:ls  accedit  ujs:  p'.irenc^lm  a;'.t  longam 
*uurHiQ  sab  sule.  aut  percua^ionem  In  capltc,  cap.  13.  lib.  i . 
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cf  the  head,  proceeding  most  part  Trom  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot 
meats:  all  which  Montanua  reckons  up,  consil,  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew;  and 
Heumius  repeats,  cap.  12.  de  Mania:  hot  haths, garlic,  onions,  saith  Guiaue- 
rius,  bad  air,  corrupt,  much  *  waking,  <kc.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundaaoe^ 
stopping  of  hsemorrhagia,  the  midriff  misaffected;  and  according  to  Trallianus, 
L  1.  16.  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
cap.  16.  lib,  1.  will  have  it  caused  from  a  ^cautery,  or  boil  dried  up,  or  an 
issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  2.  euro,  C7.  gives  instance  in  a  fellow  that  liad 
a  hole  in  his  arm,  '"afber  that  was  healed,  ran  mad,  and  when  the  wound 
was  open,  he  was  cured  again.**  Trincavellius,  condL  13.  lib.l.  hath  an  example 
of  a  melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  frequent 
use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise :  and  in  his  cons,  49.  lib.  3.  from  a 
"headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Calenus 
brings  in  Cardinal  Csssius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long 
study;  but  examples  are  infinite^ 

SuBSECT.  lY. — Causes  of  Ilypochondrlacal,  or  Windy  Mdanckoly 

Ik  repeating  of  these  caases,  I  must  crarnhem  bis  coctam  apponere,  say 
that  again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species. 
Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is  in  my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bniel  and 
Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  curedl 
His  causes  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  oi^gans,  as 
midrifl^  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic  veins, 
stopping  of  issues^  ice  Montaltus,  cap,  15.  out  of  Galen  recites,  ''''heat  and 
obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind."  Montanus,  consil.  233,  hath  an  evident  demon- 
stration, Trincavellius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 2,  and  Plater  a  third,  observat.  lib.  1, 
for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the  said  obstructicQ 
and  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels;  quoniam  inter  ventrumhtm  etjecur 
vencB  effhrvescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach.  Some- 
times those  other  parts  are  together  misaffected;  and  concur  to  the  production 
of  this  malady :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly :  look  for  instances 
in  HoUerius,  Victor  Trincavellius,  con^  35, 1.  3,  Hildesheim,  Spied.  2,fol,  132, 
Bolenander,  consiL  9,  pro  cive  Lugdu7iensi,  Montanus,  consil.  229,  fur  the  Earl 
of  Montfort  in  Grermany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  tha 
said  Montanus.  L  Csesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over- 
Jiot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con.  89,  for  a  certain  count;  and  con,, 
106,  for  a  Polonian  baron,  by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross 
vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain.  Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  cons.  89, 
** "  the  stomach  being  misaflected,**  which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because 
if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  sufler  with  him,  as  being  deprived  of  their 
nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  by  means  of  which  come  crudities, 
obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  &o.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  besides  hcat^ 
tvill  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a  c&uaOffacultaUn^ 
debHem  jecinoris,  which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy.  Laurentius  assigns 
this  reason,  because  the  liver  over  hot  draws  the  meat  undigested  out  of  the 
stomach,  and  burneth  the  humours.     Montanus,  cons.  244,  proves  that  some- 

■  Qtti  •itnmt  rlna  potentia,  et  ue^  sunt  sub  sole.  *  Cwrsa  ▼alldaa,  largiorea  rlnl  et  aromatam  qsob. 

r  A  caat«rio  et  ulcere  ejuiccato.        ■  Ab  ulcere  corato  Lacidit  in  Insaniam,  aperto  rnlnero  curatnr.        •  A 
galea  ntmla  calefacta.  »  Eznritur  sanguis  et  rente  obstruuntur,  quibus  obstructts  prohibetur  tninsUos 

Chili  ad  Jecur,  corrampltnr  et  in  rugltua  et  ttatua  rertltur.        •  SMinacbo  Imao  robur  corporis  imminuitub 
•t  rellqna  membra  aiimento  orbatik  rfto. 
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times  a  cold  liver  may  be  a  cause.  Laurentius,  c.  12,  Tiincavellius,  lib.  12, 
consil.f  and  Gualter  Bruel^  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen, 
that  doth  not  his  duty  in  purging  the  liver  as  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too 
httle,  in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P. 
Coemiandrus  in  a  'consultation  of  his  noted  tumorem  lieniSf  he  names  it,  and 
the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diocles  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of 
melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether 
mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign  the  mesenterium  or  midriff  dirtempered 
by  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of  hsemori-hoids,  with  many  such.  All 
which  Laurentius,  cap,  1 2,  reduceth  to  three,  mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen, 
from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and  meseraic  melancholy. 
Outwaixl  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in  a  word  all  those 
six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  consil,  244, 
Solenander,  consil.  9,  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides, 
which  an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  drink  ad  vmerem  eocci" 
tandam.  But  most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed. 
Melancthou,  tract,  14,  cap.  2.  da  animd^  wiU  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the 
mother  to  women,  upon  some  grievous  trouble,  ditdlke,  passion,  or  discontent. 
For  as  Camerarius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled 
with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus,  consil.  22, 
pro  ddirante  Jttdceo  confirms  it,  'grievous  symptoms  of  the  mind  brought  him 
to  it.  Bandolotius  relates  of  himself,  that  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write 
oat  a  physician's  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal 
fit^  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was  f I'eed.  'Melanc- 
thou (''  seeing  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a  most  nece»- 
saiy  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it,  and  a 
dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,*'  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms^  and  cures  of  it. 

SuBSECT.  Y. — Causes  of  Mdanclioly  from,  tlie  whole  Body. 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  In- 
ward, '*  'when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature,  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office."  A  melancholy  temperature, 
retention  of  hzemorrhoids^  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases, 
sgnes,  and  all  those  six  non-natural  things  increase  it.  But  especially  ^bad 
(het,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mcr- 
carialis  out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  condemns  all  herbs :  Galen,  lib.  3.  de 
loc.  affect,  cap,  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents, 
^,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  aud 
parbicolar  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  pi-esent  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy 
temperature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph,  and  boast;  thou  secst  in  what 
a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  may  est  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
waya^  by  bad  diet,  bad  air,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or.  discontent,  an  ague, 
^c. ;  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure 
of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creatiu^  thou  art« 
**  Humble  thyself  therefore,  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter,  v.  6. 
know  thyself  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it, 

*  HndAshdm.      •  Habalt  seera  anlmi  symptomata  qus  Impedlunt  eoncoctlcnem,  itc.        ' Uflltattasimns 

|B<irinui  cam  tit,  utile  est  hnjaa  yiscols  accidentia  conslderare,  neo  leve  periculum  hnjos  causas  morbi 

'KnoTikitibaa.      •  Jecur  aptum  ad  generandum  talem  hamorem,  splen  natnra  imbecUlior.  Piso,  Altoniarus 

iiuanerios.  k  Muluicholiam,  qux  lit  ii  Vuduudantia  huznorls  la  toto  corpore,  victaa  imprlmii  geuei-a' 

qoi  turn  bumorem  parii. 
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Qui  8t<U  videat  ne  eacUU.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  anim%  eorpo' 
risy  et/ortunm,  goods  of  bodj,  mind,  and  fortune,  Ttescis  quid  serus  seeum  veaper 
/erat,  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Bo  not  secure  then,  "  be  sober  and  watch,"  ^/oriunaTn  reverenter 
fiobe,  if  fortimate  and  rich;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderates  thysel£     I  have  said. 


SECT.  HI.    MEMB.  L 
SuBSECT.  I. — Sf/mptoms,  or  Signs  of  Mdariclwhj  in  t/ie  Body, 

Pabrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives  Philip 
of  Macedou  brought  home  to  sell,  ** bought  one  very  old  man;  and  when  he 
had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his 
example  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then 
about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhuman,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this 
purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obvious 
and  familiar,  there  needs  no  such  accurate  observatiou  or  far-fetched  object, 
they  delineate  themselves,  they  voluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too 
frequent  in  all  places,  I  meet  them  still  as  I  go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their 
grievances  are  too  well  known,  I  need  not  seek  fur  to  describe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  *  universal  or  particular,  saith  Gordonius, 
lib.  Tned.  cap.  19,  part.  2,  to  persons,  to  species:  "  some  signs  are  secret^  some 
luiiniiest,  some  in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind,  and  diversely  vaiy,  according 
to  the  inward  or  outward  causes,*'  Cappivaccius :  or  from  stars,  according  to 
Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  rd).  ccelesi.  lib.  10.  cap.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or 
fmm  the  humours  divei-sely  mixed,  Ficinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  iydesaniL  tuenddi 
as  they  are  hot,  cohl,  natural,  unnatural,  intended  or  remitted,  so  will  ^tius 
have  mdanclwlica  ddiria  vauUiftyrmia^  diversity  of  melancholy  signs.  Lauren- 
tius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights,  natures,  inclinations, 
continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  other  diseases,  as  the 
causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art. 
Tiled.  And  as  wine  produceth  divers  eflects,  or  that  herb  Tortocolla  in  "Lau- 
rcntius, ''  which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some 
sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,'*  dbc,  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work 
several  signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptoms  may  be  reduced  to  those  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour 
is  more  or  less  adust.  From  "these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second, 
as  that  of  **colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c,  some  are  impensh  rubrij  as 
3Iontaltu3,  cap.  16,  observes  out  of  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  locis  affectis,  very  red  and 
li  igh  coloured.  Hippocrates  in  his  book  ^de  insania  et  mdan.  reckons  up  those 
bi^ns,  that  they  are  "'lean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrinkled,  hai-sh, 
much  troubled  with  wind,and  a  griping  in  their  bellies,  or  belly-ache,  belch  often, 
dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards,  singing  of  the  cars,  vertigo, 
lijL^ht-headod,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  interrupt,  terrible  and  fearful  dreams,'* 
^Anna  soroTj  quos  me  suspensam  insomnia  terrent  ?  The  same  symptoms  aro 
repeated  by  Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen, 

I  Aiuontiu.  k  Seneca,  cont.  lib.  10,  cont.  5.  >  Quoedam  nnlversallo,  particul&ria,  qmedam  nianifc»ra, 
g-rfdum  in  corpora.  qu:c(liun  In  cogitatione et animo, qtiaiMlam  k HtelllM,  qua'ditin  ab  humoribiu(,qu:o  ut  vlnnm 
Ci».  i>us  Tarie  di-<ponit,  Ac.  Diversa  phatitasmata  pro  varietate  caiuKP  cxtern»  vvl  Internes.  *IJb.  I.  do  rlsu. 
f>'i.  17.  Ad  i>ju9  .sum  alii  sudant,  alii  vomunt,  flcnt,  bibnnt«  saltant,  alii  rlUent,  trcnmnt,  dormliint,  &c. 
r  1'.  Bx-ight,  cup.  '10.  •  Nigreficit  Iiic  humor  aliquando  supercaicfactus,  alltiunndo  aupcrfrlgetactu-H.  Mdand. 
c  < l.il.  9  Intcrprcte  F.  Calvo  s  Ocull  his  cxcavantur,  vcnti  citrnuntur  circum  prsDcordla,  et  acldi  rnct u^ 
ticf-i  ferS  ventres,  vertigo,  tinnitus  uurium,  somni  pusUli,  soniula  teniUilia  et  inturrupta.        »  VIrg.  AUi, 
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Rufftts,  ^tius,  bj  Hhasis,  Gordonios,  and  all  the  juniors,  "'continual,  sharp, 
and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  vere  putrefied,  or 
that  they  bad  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  interrupt  dreams,  aud  many 
phantastical  visions  about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to 
veneiy."  *  Some  add  palpitation  of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  nsual  symptoms, 
and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the  body,  taUum  in  mvhis  corporis  parlibus,  a 
kind  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius,  on  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  flea- 
biting  sometimes.  *  Montaltus,  cap,  21.  puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of 
their  eyes  for  a  sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oculos  habentes  palpitantes^  tremtUi^ 
fxhementer  rtibicmidi,  dsc,  lib.  3.  /<m.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.  They  stut  most  part, 
which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates*  aphorisms.  *  Khasis  makes  "  head-acho 
and  a  binding  heaviness  for  a  principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind  about  the 
Bkin,  as  well  as  stutting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  <fec.,  hollow  eyes,  gross  veins, 
and  broad  lips."  To  some  too,  if  they  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
fftmiliar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleering,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with 
strange  mouths  and  faces,  li  Articulate  voices,  exclamations,  dsc.  And  although 
they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute,  uncheerful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not 
BO  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations, 
didl,  heavy,  lazy,  restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business;  yet  their  memories 
are  most  part  good,  they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their 
hot  and  dry  brains  make  them  they  cannot  sleep,  Ingentea  habent  et  erebras 
vigUicu  (Areteus),  mighty  and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  month, 
a  year  together.  '  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard 
his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together:  Trincavellius,  Tom. 
2.  cons.  16.  speaks  of  one  that  waked  50  days,  and  Skenckius  hath  examples 
of  two  years,  and  all  without  ofiTcnca  In  natural  actions  their  appetite  is 
greater  than  their  concoction,  mtdta  appetunt,  pauca  digerurvt^  as  Hhasis  hath 
it,  thcf  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest  And  although  they  *' '  do  cat  much, 
yet  thev  are  lean,  ill-liking,"  saith  Jkjeteus,  '*  withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
^tl  oostiveness^"  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  dec.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  '  Carotides,  which  is  very  strong;  but  that 
"Varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius 
hath  proved  at  large.  Spigmatica  artis,  2,  4.  a  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such 
chronic  diseases  the  \  alse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much 
superstition  in  it,  as  ^  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he 
dajes  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  urina  patica,  acris,  biliosa, 
(Areteus),  not  much  in  quantity ;  but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  out  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and 
other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  ^  ^  Their  melancholy 
excrements  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his  part," 
and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of 
humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable 
stupidity  and  dulness  of  spirits.  Their  excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to 
some  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  misaifected,  as  usually 
they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  tiiem,  many  diseases  accompany, 
as  incubus^  ** apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings  aud  terrible 

■^duB  tttqoB  aelAie  mctatlones  qnn  clbam  vtraleDtum  cnlentiimqna  nidorem,  etsi  ntl  tale  Ingcsttim 
"s  re£ennt  ob  craditatem.  Ventres  hlsce  aridl,  aomnus  plerumqao  parcua  et  lutcrruptas,  somuia  absurdui. 
^'['^^^buleata,  eorTuis ircmor,  capitis  gi*avedo,  ttrepitua  circa  aures  et  visiunea  ante  oculos,  ad  renercm 
Foaigu  t  AltomanUi  Bruel,  Piao,  llontaltua.  ■  Frequentea  habent  oculorum  nlctatlones,  aliqu/ 

u  (^     ^  ocolis  plermnqtie  aunt.  «  Gent.  lib.  I.  Tract.  9.  Sigua  liujus  niorbi  sunt  plurimus  saltuj^ 

tx\  ^^lun,  eapitia  gravedo,  lingua  titubat,  ocaV  excavantur,  &c.  r  In  Fantheon  cap.  de  Melaudiolia 
^^^*rtda  nihil  d^idens,  cibl  capaces,  nibilumlnna  tamen  extenuatlsunt.  ■  N'ic.  Piso.  Intiatio  carotidnt^. 
.,^?*  ..-^iMiraaa  Oodith  Kahamo.  ep.  lib.  3.    Crat.  cpiat.  niulta  In  pubsibus  supcrstitio,  au:»im  etiam  dicer*. 

'*  "™**otla»  quae  describnnmr  H  Ualcno,  neque  intclliffl  U  qunrjuum  ncc  ulinetv  «i  I  i<o5sc.  •  T,  Drtgliu 
kJii    *..         dPo9t  40  wt!kk.  .'^snuin,  suilh  Jaccltiiius  in  1  \  *J  l:hu^.«.  Idem  Mcicu-iiutis,  cunsiT.  HG.  Triiica. 
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dreams,  *intenipestiTe  langlmig,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfulness,  blush- 
ing, trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &cl  'All  their  senses  are  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be 
proTed  in  the  following  diaoourae. 

SuBSECT.  IL — Symptoms  or  Sigris  in  the  Mind, 

Fear^  Abculancs  in  9  Bhang  ad  Almansor.  cap.  16.  will  have  these 
sTinptoma  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties, 
''for  scarce  is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike,"  'Laurentius,  &  IG. 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at;  and  amongst  the  rest^  fear  and 
sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according 
to  Hippocrates^  and  Ghden's  aphorisms,  they  are  most  assured  signs,  inse- 
parable companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy;  of  present  melancholy  and 
habituated,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  11.  and  common  to  them  all,  as  the  said 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Keoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds  mauy 
times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a  fault, 
so  do  they.  For  Diocles  of  old  (whom  Gkden  confutes),  and  amongst  the 
juniors,  *  Hercules  de  SaxomA,  with  Lod.  Mercatus,  cap,  17.  L  h  de  tndan, 
take  jast  exceptions  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  'tis  not  always  trae,  or 
so  gimerally  to  be  understood,  **  fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  symptoms  to 
all  melancholy;  upon  more  serious  consideration,  I  find  some  (saith  he)  that 
are  not  so  at  alL  Some  indeed  are  sad,  and  not  fearful;  some  fearful  and  not 
sad;  some  neither  fearful  nor  sad;  some  both."  Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fa- 
natical persons,  such  as  were  Cassandra,  Nanto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus^ 
the  Sybils,  whom  ^Aristotle  coufesseth  to  have  been  deeply  mehmcholy.  Bap- 
tista  Porta  seconds  him,  Pkynog,  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  they  were  atrd  Inle  perciti  : 
dsemoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  of  this  rank : 
some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  &c., 
sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.  '  Baptista 
Porta  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold;  but  lovers,  sybils, 
enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they 
are  not  always  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so:  and  that  "*  without  a  cause, 
iiment  de  non  (imefidis  (Gordonius),  quaque  momenii  non  sunt^  '^although  not 
all  alike  (saith  Altomaras),  *yet  sdl  likely  fear,  *some  with  an  extraordinary 
and  a  mighty  fear,"  Areteua.  "^Many  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a  contrary 
humour,  make  away  themselves,"  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  he.  affect,  cap.  7.  Some  are 
afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads:  some  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be. 
•'"^They  are  twubled  with  scruples  of  consciences,  distrusting  God's  merdea, 
think  they  .shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  wiU  have  them,  and  make  great 
lamentation,**  Jason  Pratensis.  Fear  of  devils,  death,  that  they  shall  be  so 
sick  of  some  such  or  such  disease^  ready  to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall 
die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  fiiends  or  near  allies  are 
certainly  dead ;  imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace,  still  torment  others,  dkc. ;  that 
they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them:  that 
they  arc  all  cork,  as  ligl\t  as  feathers;  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid 
their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies, 
4J:a     'Montana's  cottsiL  23,  speaks  of  one  'that  durat  nob  walk  alone  ftt>m 

•  Gordonlus.  modb  ritlent,  modb  flent,  sHent,  &o,  f  Pernellua,  coma.  43  et  45.  Montanas,  eonsll.  23a 
Oalcn  do  av  Is  inroctiis  lib.  :J.  cnp.  G,  c  Aphonsm.  et  lib.  de  Melan.  *  Ub.  2.  cap.  6.  de  loels  affect  timor 
?..»'Vi!!J!!l     ftn  i"*,","*"'  pcraeveront,  Ac  « i fact  posthomo  de  Melan.  edit.  Venetlis  1620.  per  Boltettao 

k  i'  Ob  iih  H    '^'\'*;:;"''"*  ^'-^r^  ^  coMlderanti,  patet  qaosdam  esae,  qui  non  laborant  moerore  et  timore. 

li  .i,??.Sr  ****»«*H  »P»'""o  Instlgatl,  &e.      -Omnes  exercent  metoa  et  trbtlUa,  ec  sine  causa.     •Omuea 

nlcn a  •  TmS  "C  r^*?,  mVTT  •^^^  *?•*'.  mortem  consc»»cuut,  alU  coell  rulnam  tlment.    '^    i  AffltVlt  eoa 
rijiui!       .\o    ^a^^^^^^^^^      ?*V"*  '»'«7'f"'^dU-B  dimdentea,  Ofco  se  destlnant  fucda  lameateUoue  deplo. 

•-Auitr*.        •  Ao.i  ikutui  c^icui  dutno  uc  <lctl.cr«(. 
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home,  for  fear  he  should  swoon  or  dia"  A  second  "'fears  every  man  he 
meets  will  rob  him,  quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.**  A  third  dares  not  venture 
to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick;  fears  all  old 
women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a 
devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated,  every  creature,  all  intend 
to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin;  another  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  come  near  a 
{>ool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lie  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear  he  be 
tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himsel£  If  he  bo  in  a  silent  audi* 
tory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unawares,  some- 
thing indecent,  unfit  to  be  said.  If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavits,  or  some  strong 
waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick;  or  if  he  be  in  a  throng, 
middle  of  a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though  he  sit  at 
ease,  he  is  so  misailectcd.  He  will  freely  promise,  imdertake  auy  busin&ssi 
beforehand,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but 
fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters,  <ba  Some  are  "  ^afmid  to  be 
bumcd,  or  that  the  Aground  will  sink  under  them,  or  'swallow  them  quick,  or 
that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question  for  some  fact  they  never  did  (Bhasis 
coiU!)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  executed.**  The  terror  of  such  a  death 
troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind, 
"'as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder,  and  are  pensive  without  a  cause,  as 
if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death.**  Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis 
alienat.  They  are  afraid  of  some  loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their 
lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not.  Trincavellius,  consil. 
13.  lib.  1.  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had 
killed  a  man.  Plater,  observat.  lib,  1.  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared 
to  be  executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbery, 
theft,  or  any  such  offence  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  sus- 
pected, and  many  times  betray  themselves  without  a  cause.  Lewis  XI.,  the 
French  kiu;2f,  suspected  every  man  a  traitor  that  came  about  him,  dui-st  trust  no 
officer.  Alii  formidulosi  amiiium,  alii  quorundcim  (Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de 
hUellecL)  **  'some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and  cannot  endure  their 
companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.**  Some  suspect  *  treason 
still,  others  "  are  afiuid  of  their  ^dearest  and  nearest  friends."  {MelaneUus  h 
OalenOf  Riijffb,  jEtio,)  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of  hobgcjblins 
aud  devils:  he  suspects  every  thing  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  encliauted, 
and  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he  cer- 
tainly sees^  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c,,^0tnne8  se 
krrent  auns,  sonus  exciiat  omnis.  Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion, 
and  timorousness,  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  '"^ loves  darkness  as  life,  aud  can- 
not endure  the  light,**  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he 
will  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hij^pocrates,  lib.  de  hisania  et 
Melandwlia,  He  dare  not  come  in  company  fur  fear  he  should  bo  misused,  dis- 
graced, overshoot  himself  in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  bick;  he  thinks  every 
man  observes  him,  aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  malice.  Most  part 
**  Uhey  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched,  possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies, 
and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest  friends  :  he  thinks  something  speaks 


*  Xnltl  dsnumet  tlment,  Ifttronet,  Insldias,  Arleonna.         •  Alll  eomborl,  tUl  d«  RsK^  Ft  v<f .         «  Na 
terra  atnorbcantnr.  Forestus.  >  Ne  terra  dehiscdt.  Oordon.         f  Alii  tlincre  murtis  tencnior  et  iuivl4 

gratia  prindpam  patant  so  aliqnld  eommlBhoe,  et  ad  sappliciam  reqalri.  ■  Alloa  domeiticotf  timet,  alius 
omnes.  iEttua.  •  Alll  timent  inaldiaa.  Aurel.  lib.  1.  da  morb.  Chron.  cap.  6.  >>  iUe  chariaslmca,  hio 

omnea  hominei  dtrs  discrtawD  timet.         •  Vln^U.  ^  llic  in  lucem  prodlre  timet,  tenebrasque  qusrit, 

C'lntra,  iUe  caliglnoaa  fogit.  •  Quidam  larras  et  raalos  spiritos  ab  Inlmida,  reneflclls  et  incantatlonibua 
«il>i  patant  ofajectarl.  Ulppocratea.  potionom  se  veneAcam  sumpalsse  patat,  et  de  hac  ractare  sibl  crebrb 
>rU«tur.  Idam  Uoataltiu»  cap.  21.  iaius,  lib.  2.  et  allL  iiulliiuiui,  L  i.  cdp.  16. 
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or  talks  within  him^  or  to  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poison."    Christophems 
2l  Vega,  lib,  2.  cap.  1.  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no  persuasion  or 
physic  he  could  be  reclaimed.     Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every 
fearful  disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  lest  by  applying 
to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  increase 
it.    If  they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  a  man  shaking 
with  the  palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a  dangerous  place,  &c., 
for  many  days  after  it  runs  iu  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too, 
they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk,  c,  12.  sc.  2.  well  obsei^ves  in  his  Cases  of 
Consc.,  and  many  times  by  violence  of  imagination  they  produce  it.     They 
cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as  a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  car- 
case, liear  tlie  devil  named,  or  any  tragicjU  relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for 
fear,  Hecatas  somnia/rt  hihi  videntur  (Lucian),  they  di*eam  of  hobgoblins,  and 
may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  a  long  time  atler:  they  apply  (as  I  have 
said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves;  as  'Felix  Plater  not^  of  some 
young  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will  be 
sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptoms  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own 
persons.    And  tlterefore  {quod  iterwm  moneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori,  malo 
decern  potiue  verha^  decies  repetita  licet,  abundare,  quam  unum  desiderart)  I 
would  advise  him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  this  tract  of  Symptoms, 
lest  he  disquiet  or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melanclioly  than 
he  was  before.     Generally  of  them  all  take  this,  de  inaiiibus  semper  conqite- 
runtur  et  ^tmcTi^jSaith  Areteus:  they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  'without  a  causey 
and  still  think  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are, 
though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  in 
this  sort.     As  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony  for  toys 
and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves)  as  if  they  were 
most  material  and  essential  mattei*s  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied.   Pacify  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled  with  some  other 
fear;  always  afraid  of  something  which  they  foolishly  imagine  or  conceive  to 
themselves,  which  never  perad venture  was,  never  can  be,  never  likely  will  be  ; 
troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining,  griev- 
ing, vexing,  .suspecting,  grudging,  dificontent,  and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as 
melancholy  continues.     Or  if  their  minds  be  moi-e  quiet  for  the  present,  and 
they  free  from  foreign  fears,  outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune, 
they  suspect  some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  theii*  head  aches,  heart, 
stomach,  spleen,  &c,  is  misafiected,  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease; 
still  troubled  in  body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  fantasy,  somo 
accidental  distemper,  continually  molested.     Yet  for  all  this,  as  ^  Jacchicus 
notes,  "  in  all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  un- 
beseeming their  dignity,  pei'son,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish 
fear  excepted ;  which  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  and  crucifies  their  souls, 
like  a  barking  dog  that  always  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  molestet };, 
and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided." 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual  ts 
Saint  Cosmus  and  Dsimiaxi,  Jidus  Acliates,  as  all  writers  witness,  a  commot: 
symptom,  a  continual,  and  still  without  any  evident  cause,  ^mosrent  omncs,  et 
81  rages  eos  reddere  causa/m,  nonpossurU:  grieving  still,  but  why  they  cannot 
tell:  Agdasii,  Tiwesti,  cogitdbu/ndl,  they  look  as  if  they  had  newly  come  forth  of 
Trophonius'  den.    And  though  they  laugh  many  times,  and  scorn  to  be  extra- 

f  Obsexrat.  1. 1.  Qnando  lis  nU  nocct,  nlal  quod  mnlierlbtu  melanchollcla.        t  — ^timeo  Uin«ii  metaoqno 
cansflo  nnscinSf  caum  est  menu.    Hclnslus  Anstriaco.  ^  Cup.  16.  In  9.  RhMis,  in  multia  vidl,  prarter 

rationcm  fcmper  aliqold  tlmcnt,  In  ceteris  tamen  optima  ae  semni^  neque  aliqnld  prater  dlKnltatem  cotA- 
miuuut.       *  Aiiomania,  cap.  7.  Areteua,  trlstes  tuui. 
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ordinary  merry  (as  they  will  by  Rts),  yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant, 
dull  and  heavy,  semdet  siiiiiU,  merry  and  sad,  but  most  part  sad:  ^  Si  qua 
plaeent,  aJbeuni;  inimica  tenacius  hcerent:  sorrow  sticks  by  them  still  con- 
tinually, gnawing  as  the  vulture  did  'Titius*  bowels,  and  they  cannot  avoid  it. 
No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  after  terrible  and  troublesome  dreams  their 
heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh :  they  are  still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving, 
complaining,  finding  faults,  repining,  grudging,  weeping,  Heautafitiniorumenoiy 
Tcxing  themselves,  ^  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  dis- 
content^ either  for  their  own,  other  men's  or  public  affairs,  such  as  concern 
them  not;  things  past,  present,  or  to  come,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace, 
loss,  injury,  abuses,  &c.  troubles  tliem  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new 
done ;  they  are  afflicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery, 
that  will  certainly  come,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns 
upon  them,  insomuch  that  Areteus  well  calls  it  angorem  animi,  a  vexation  of 
the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony.     Thoy  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though 

in  other  men*3  opinion  most  happy,  go,  tarry,  run,  rido,  "* post  equileni 

sedeC  atra  cura:  they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what 
company  they  will,  ^  hceret  lateri  leUudis  arundo,  ba  to  a  deer  that  is  struck. 
whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief  remains :  irresolu- 
tion, inconstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
&c.^  continues,  and  they  cannot  be  relieved.     So  '  he  complained  in  the  pcct. 


**  Domnm  rerortor  moestus,  atqae  anlmo  fcih 
Permrbttto,  atque  ineerto  prat  c^itudino, 
ATt'''"j,  aceorruat  sen*! :  soccon  dctrahuut. 


Video  alios  fcstlnare,  lectos  sterncre, 
Ctt'nam  ttpparori*,  pro  sc  qulsque  sedtilo 
Faciel>aur,quo  Ulam  mihi  lenircnt  miscriam." 


*^  He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  all  thoy 

possibly  could  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  off  his  socks,  another  made  ready  his 

bed,  a  third  his  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and 

exhilarate  his  person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  his  son,  illud 

angdtatjihat  waahisCordolium,his  pain,  his  agony  which  could  not  be  removed." 

Tcedium  cito?.]     Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of 

their  lives,  and  feral  thoughts  to  ofifer  violence  to  their  own  persons  come  into 

their  minds,  ioidium  viUe  is  a  common  symptom,  tarda  Jluunt,  ingrataqiio 

temporOf  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be 

gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then 

again  displeased;  now  they  like,  by  and  by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all,  sequitur 

nunc  viuendi,  nunc  moriendi  cupidoj  saith  Aureliauus,  lib.  1.  cap,  6,  but  most 

part  ^vitam  damnaiU,' discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed  upon  every  light,  or 

no  occasion,  object :  often  tempted,  I  say,  to  make  away  themselves : '  Vivere 

nolujit,  mori  nesciunt:  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live:  they  complain, 

weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life,  never  was  any  man 

so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect  of 

them,  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are,  they 

could  be  contented  to  change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle, 

and  parted  from  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked: 

gi'ief,  fear,  agony,  discontent,  wearisomeuess,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such 

jriT-aion  forcibly  seizeth  on  them.  Yet  by  and  by  when  they  come  in  company 

cf.ain,  which  they  like,  or  be  plea!<ed,  siuim  sententiam  rursua  damnant,  et  viim 

s.latio  delectantUTf  as  Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lUt,  2.  cap.  5,  they  con- 

uciun  their  former  dislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue, 

till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again,  and  then  they  are 

weary  of  their  lives,  weaiy  of  all,  they  will  die,  and  show  rather  a  necessity  to 

live,  than  a  desire.     Claudius  the  emperor,  as  '  Sucton  describes  him,  had  a 

»  Mant.  E^  1.  'Orld.  Met  4.  »  Tnqnlei  animn^.  ■  Hor.  L  3.  Od.  1.         «Dtrk  cure  rides 

behiod  him."  *VIr^.  FHened.  Ileautontim.  Act.  1.  fic.  i.  <i  Altomanu  '  Suuccib 

•Cap.  31.  Qno  aUnBaehi  dolore  corrcptoin  le  otiamde  conacUccudu  morte  cogitaaM;  dixlL 
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spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach, 
he  had  a  conceit  to  make  away  himsel£  Julius  CsBsar  OlaudinuSy  consiL  84. 
had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  afifected,  that  through  *fear  and  sorrow,  with 
which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every  mo* 
ment,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  was 
often  minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Su&piciony  jealousy .'\  Suspicion,  and  jealousy,  are  general  symptoms:  they 
are  commonly  distrustful,  apt  to  mistake,  and  amplify,yact^  irascibiles,  "  testy, 
pettish,  peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  '  small  occasion,  cum  amicig- 
simis^Budi  without  a  ca,\x9G, datum  vd  non  dattMn,it  will  be  scandalum  cuxxptuvu 
If  they  speak  in  jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted, 
invited,  consulted  with,  called  to  counsel,  &o.,  or  that  any  respect,  small  com- 
pliment, or  ceremony  be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected,  and  con- 
temned; for  a  tiuie  that  tortures  thein.  If  two  talk  together,  discourse, 
whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in  general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him, 
applies  all  to  himself,  de  se  putat  omnia  dicL  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is 
ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst;  ho 
cannot  endure  auy  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost^  laugh, 
jeiit,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  or  point,  cough,  or  spit^  or  make  a  noise  some- 
times, dbc.  ^  He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of 
him,  circumvent  him,  contemn  him ;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red, 
sweats  for  fear  and  anger,  lest  somebody  should  observe  him.  He  works 
upon  it,  and  long  aller  this  false  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montaniis, 
consil,  22.  gives  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Iracundior  Adria, 
80  waspish  and  suspicious,  tarn  facile  trcUus,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to 
carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy ,'\  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  rest- 
less, unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  will  not,  j^ersuaded  to  and 
fi'o  upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken :  and  yet  if  once  they  be  resolved, 
obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled.  If  thoy  ablior,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  set- 
tled, though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion  to  be  removed. 
Yet  in  most  things  wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear, 
faciunt,  et  mox/acti  pcsnitet  {Areteus),  avari,  et  patdo  post  prodigL  Now  pro- 
digal, and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent  them  of  that  which 
they  have  done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled,  whether  they  do  or  do 
not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon  weaiy,  and  still 
seeiviug  change,  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide  to  tarry 
in  one  place  long. 

■"  Romie  ms  optans,  absentem  mstleus  arbem 
ToUltadastra " 

RO  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 

•**  F.t  BimllU  rejnim  pneria,  papiiare  minutiira 
Puscit,  et  iratus  luainmffi  lallai'e  reciLsat." 

efbsooiis  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a  man  that's  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that 
cannot  sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and 
vary,  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two, 
walk  a  mile,  sit  an  hour,  &c.,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  to 
undertake,  and  upon  a  word  spoken  again  discouraged. 

Passionate^  Extreme  passionate,  Quicquid  volunt  valdh  volunt;  and 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek :  anxious  ever  and  very  solicitous, 
distrustful,  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing  ano- 

t  Lntret  et  lamper  trlstatnr,  solltnillnein  fttntt,  mortem  slbl  preeatar,  Tltam  proprtam  odto  habet.    •  Facili 
In  trttiii  Vnddant.  Aret.  *  Ira  sine  causa,  vclocitas  lr».  Saranarola.  pract.  major,  volocitas  lr»  alffoum. 

Avlcenna,  1.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  18.    Angor  sine  causa.  /  Snspicio,  diftlUentia,  s/mptontata,  Crato 

Kp.  J  ulio  Alexandrio  eons.  1S5  ScoltzU.  •  llor.    **  At  Rome,  winhing  for  the  fields;  In  the  ooontry, 

ttxKilUiif;  the  dty  to  the  skies."       •  Pers.  Sat.  3.  18.  **  And  like  the  children  of  nobility,  require  to  eat  ji^ 
and,  augry  at  the  nurse,  refuse  her  to  sing  luUahy." 
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ther,  but  most  part  coyetoos,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  com- 
plaining, gradging,peeyisb,  injuriarum  tenaces,^rone  to  revenge, soon  troubled, 
and  most  violent  in  all  their  imaginations,  not  afiable  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vul- 
gar compliment,  but  surly,  dull,  sad,  austere;  cogitabundi  still,  very  intent, 
and  as  ^Albertus  Durer  paints  melancholy,  like  a  sad  woman  leaning  on  her 
arm  with  fixed  looks^  neglected  habit,  &c.,  held  therefore  by  some  proud,  sofl, 
sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of  Democritus :  and  yet  of  a 
deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty:  for  I  am 
of  that  "nobleman's  mind, ''  Melancholy  advanceth  men's  conceits,  more  than 
any  humour  whatsoever,"  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  althongh  in 
others  nan  recti  judicant  inquietif  saith  Fracastorius,  lib,  2.  de  InteU,  And  as 
Arculanufl^  e.  16.  in  9.  Hhattis  terms  it^  Jtidicium  plerumque  pervereum.  cor-' 
ruptij  cumjudicant  honesta  inJumesta,  et  (rniicUia/m  habent  pro  tnimicitia :  they 
coimt  honesty  dishonesty,  friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends, 
and  dare  nor  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inferendam  in- 
juriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  4.  de  rerum  varietate:  loth  to 
offend,  and  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed :  or  any 
smiU  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably  tor- 
mented, and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  theniselves,  ex 
musca  dephaaUem,if  once  they  conceit  it:  overjoyed  with  every  good  rumour, 
tale,  or  prosperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves :  with  every  small 
cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  dauger,  afflicted  beyond  mea- 
sure, in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  un- 
done: fearfid,  suspicioiis  of  all  Yet  again,  many  of  them  desperate  hare- 
brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassins,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow, 
according  to  'Hercules  de  Saxonid, ''  Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk 
alone  in  the  night,  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places,  fearing  none." 

Amorous!]  "They  are  prone  to  love," and  *easy  to  be  taken;  Propensiad 
amyrem  et  excandescentiam  {AfoTitalttis,  cap,  21).  quickly  enamoured,  and  dote 
upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Ethane, 
et  hone,  et  UlaTn,  et  omnes,  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they 
love  best.  Tet  some  again  AnteroteSy  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  woman, 
ablior  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  *duke  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly 
sick  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  them ;  and  that '  Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a 
cold  palsy  when  a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous.']  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely 
laughing,  extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause 
(which  is  ^miliar  with  many  gentlewomen),  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad, 
almost  distracted,  muUa  abswrdafingurUy  et  d  ratione  aliena  (saith  'Frambe- 
sarins),  they  feign  many  absurdities,  vaiu,  void  of  reason:  one  supposeth  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &o.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf, 
a^  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  &c  And  if  he  be  told  he 
liatb  a  stinking  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  side,  or  inclined  to  such  or  such 
a  disease,  he  believes  it  eftsoons,  and  peradventure  by  force  of  imagination 
will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in  their  conceits, 
others  vary  npon  every  object,  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage-play,  they 
fan  upon  that  a  week  after ;  if  they  hear  music,  or  see  dancing,  they  have  nought 
but  b^pipes  in  their  brain;  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms.  '^If 
abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after;  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &Q,   Bestlesa 


*In  Ml  Dntcih  work  pictnre.        *  Hoirard,  cap.  7.  differ.  '  Tract,  do  md.  cap.  2.    Nocta  ambniant 

Pcrsylrai^  et  Iocs  perienloBa,  nemlnem  tlment.  *  Facilb  amant.  Altom.  •  Bodine.  'lo.  Major  ritic 
^iiun,  foL  202.  Panhia  Abbas  Eremlta  tanta  soUttLdine  pereeverat,  ut  nee  vestem  nee  raltam  malleris 
^e  poait,  ace.  s  Consult,  lib.  1.17.  Cons.  *>  Qenerally  as  thej  are  pleased  or  displcawd,  so  aro 

Keir  contlaosl  cogitatlonB  pleasiog  or  displeasing. 

S 
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in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  Vdet  cegrisomnia,  vaiics 
finguntur  species;  more  like  dreamy,  than  men  awake,  they  fain  a  company  of 
antic,  fantastical  conceits,  they  have  most  frivoloos  thoughts^  impossihle  to  be 
effected;  and  sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their 
eyes  snch  phantasms  or  goblins^  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk 
with,  and  follow  them.  In  fine,  coffUcUiones  sommarUibus  similes,  id  vigilant, 
quod  alU  somnianb  cogilabundi:  still,  saith  Avicenna^  they  wake,  as  others 
dream,  and  such  fur  the  most  part  are  their  imaginations  and  conceitSy '  ab- 
surd, vain,  foolish  toys,  yet  they  are  ^  most  curious  and  solicitous,  continual^ 
et  swpra  modum,  Bhasis,  conL  lib,  1.  cap.  9.  prcsmsditaniwr  de  aUqua  re.  As 
serious  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great  moment,  im« 
portanoe,  and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it:  sobviutU  in  se,  macerating  them- 
selves. Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed, 
and  to  your  thanking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind, 
that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation, 
that  cross,  that  castle  in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that 
pleasant  waking  dream,  whatsoever  it  is.  Ifeo  interrogans  (saith  '  Fracas- 
torius)  nee  interrogcUis  recU  respondent.  They  do  not  much  heed  what  you 
say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter;  ask  what  you  will,  they  do  not  attend, 
or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about,  but  forget  themselves  what 
they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going, 
distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a  sudden, 
another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips' go  still,  he  acts  with 
his  hand  as  he  walks,  dtc.  'Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  "'Mer- 
curialis,  con.  11.  '^What  conceit  they  have  once  entertained,  to  be  most 
intent,  violent,  and  continually  about  it.*'  Invitits  occuarit,  do  what  they  may 
they  cannot  be  rid  of  it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a  thousand 
times  over,  Perpetud  molestaniur  nee  oUii^isci  possunt,  they  are  continually 
troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out  of  company;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all 
times  and  places,  °no7i  desinurU  ea,  quae  minima  volant,  cogitare,  if  it  be  offen- 
sive especially,  they  oumot  forget  it,  they  may  not  rest  or  sleep  for  it^  but 
still  tormenting  themselves,  ISysiphi  saxum  volvunt  sUn  ipsis,  as  **Bruner 
observes,  Perpetaa  calamitas  et  miserabHeJlageUum. 

Baslifulness,]  ^  Crato,  ^ Laurent ius,  and  Feruelius,  put  bashfUlkcss  for  on 
ordinary  symptom,  subrusticus  pudor,  or  vitiosus  pudor,  is  a  thing  Which  <much 
haunts  and  torments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced, 
chidden,  d:c.,  or  by  any  perturbation  of  mind  misafifected,  it  so  fiir  trembles 
them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and  so  disheartened^  dejected, 
they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  companies  especially,  or  managt^  their 
ordinary  afilurs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bashful,  they  can  look  j^o  man  in 
the  face;  some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some  less,  longer  som^  others 
shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according  to  'Fraca^orius) 
be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces,  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part  th6y  are 
very  shamefaced,  aad  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urs- 
wide,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  offices  and  preferments,  which  some- 
times fall  into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  spciik,  or  put  forth  themselves  as 
others  can,  timor  hjs,  pudor  impedit  tZ2o5,timorousnes3and  bashfnlness  hinder 
their  proceedings,  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to 
undertake  any  office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they 
seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  familiars :  pauciloqui,  of  few  word;% 


1  Omnee  exercent  ruiic  intenstrqno  anlml  eogitationea,  (N.  Pbo  Brael)  et  aasldaa.        k  diriari  d«  rebut 
minimis.    Aretcms.  ^  Ub.  2.  de  Intell.  "*  Uoc  melaticboUeis  omniboe  proprlom,  Bt  qua  aeznel 

Imagin  itionce  raldb  reccperint,  non  ftiell^  rejidant,  Bed  has  etlam  rel  invitii  semper  occumuit.       ■  Tolliaa 
de  ScnecL  •Consil.  med.  pro  UynochoadrlaGO.  f  CoasU.  iS.  e  Gap.  6.  '  lab.  2. 

delnteU. 
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and  oftentimes  wholly  silent.  'Frambeseriua,  a  Frenchman^  had  two  such 
patients,  omnino  taeitumos,  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak :  Roderi- 
€us  a  Fcnseoa,  consult,  torn.  2.  85.  cansil.  gives  instance  in  a  young  man^  of 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary, 
that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  <fec. 
Solitariness.']  Most  part  they  are,  as  Plater  notes,  denaes,  taciUimi,  asgrh 
impvilsi  nee  nisi  eoacH  proceduni,  dec,  they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that 
which  concerns  them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small 
or  no  compliment,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  stran- 
gers; they  had  rather  write  their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  things  love 
solitariness.  Oh  voluptatem,  cm  db  Umorem  soli  sunt  ?  Are  they  so  solitary  for 
pleasure  (one  asks)  or  pain?  for  both ;  yet  I  rather  think  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 

««HInemetuimteaplant4ae,doleatfagliintqa%nee  I     "  Hence 'tis  thej  griers  and  fear.  «roidlng  light, 
utTM  I       Aad  ahnt  themaolret  in  piiaon  <urk  from  tight.'' 

Beiplciant,  clanai  teaelirli,  et  esreoro  caoo."  | 

As  Bellerophon  in  *Homer, 

"Qui  nlMT  In  s^lris  moerens  errabat  opads,  I     *  That  wandered  la  the  irood%  lad,  all  alone, 

line  saom  cor  edeoa^  hominnm  Yestigia  Titans.**     |       ForaaUng  men's  society,  maJUng  great  moan.** 

They  delight  in  floods  and  waters^  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards^ 
gardens^  private  walks,  back  lanes^  averse  from  company,  aa  Diogenes  in  his 
tub,  or  ^mon  Misanthropus^  'they  abhor  all  companions  at  last^  even  their 
fiearest  acquaintances  and  most  familiar  friends,  for  they  have  a  conceit  (I  say) 
every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  them,  confining 
themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses  orohBrnherSj/itgiunthomiries 
sine  causa  (saith  Rhasis)  el  odio  habinif  coni,  X.  1.  c  9.  they  will  diet  themselves, 
feed  and  live  alone.     It  was  one  of  the  ohiefest  reasons  why  the  citizens  of 
Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that,  as 
Hippocrates  related  in  his  epistle  to  Philoposmenes,  ^'^he  forsook  the  city, 
lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook  side,  or  con- 
fluence of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night."  Qua  quidem  (saith  he)  plurimum 
<Um  bile  vexcUis  et  mdaneholicis  eveniwnt^  desertafrequerUoffU,  hominfMnqus  con- 
gressum  <mer»mtfwr;  'which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.   The 
Egyptians  therefore  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a 
h^ire  sitting  in  her  form,  as  beinga  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Fierius, 
Hieroglyph.  I.  12.     But  this,  and  all  precedent  symptoms,  are  more  or  less 
^parent,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
uot  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.     Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others;  to  be 
ierided  in  oae,  pitied  or  admired  in  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  conti- 
Aoate :  and  howsoever  these  symptoms  be  common  and  incident  to  all  persons, 
jet  they  are  the  more  remarkable^  frequent,  furious  and  violent  in  melancholy 
men.    To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extra- 
vagant, impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a  cbimsera^  so  prodigious  and 
strange,  'such  aa  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt,  which  they  will  not 
really  fear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves :  and  that  which  ^Lod. 
Viv.  said  in  a  jest  of  a  silly  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drinking  up 
the  moon,  ut  lunam  mtrndo  redderet,  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes^  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that 
in  infinite  varieties.     Mdandwlici  platie  incredibUia  sun  persuadent,  ut  vix 
mmbus  sceculis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint  (Erasius  de  Lamiis\ 
scarce  two  of  two  thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.  The  tower  of 

•Consalt.  1&  et  16.  lih.  1.  *Vlrg.  Sm.  6.  •Ulad.  3.  *  Sl  malam  exasperetor,  homines  odio  habeul 
ct  lolitari*  petont.  r  Democritus  solet  noetes  et  dies  iqmd  se  degere^  pl«mmqne  antem  in  speluncis,  sub 
KBcsnla  arbomm  nmbris  vol  in  tenebria,  ot  mollibus  herbia,  rel  ad  aqaarom  crebra  et  qaieta  flnenta,  &c 
tGublet  toicbria,  alitorqae  dolor.  Pa.  Ixii.  Vlgilavi  et  fiMSSOs  sum  velat  nycticorax  in  domieUio,  pasver 
soUturina  in  templo.  •  Et  qme  viz  andet  foball^  monstra  parit  ^  In  cap.  18.  L  10.  da  dr.  del,  Lonivs 
sb  Aabao  cpotam  ridens. 
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Babel  never  yielded  sucli  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  chaos  of  melancholy 
doth  variety  of  symptoms.  There  is  in  all  melancholy  aimilUudo  dissimilU, 
like  men*s  faces,  a  disagreeing  likeness  still;  and  as  in  a  river  we  swim  in  the 
same  place^  though  not  in  the  same  numerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument 
affords  several  lessons,  so  the  same  disease  yields  diversity  of  symptoms. 
Which  howsoever  they  be  diverse^  intricate,  and  hard  to  be  confined,  I  will 
adventure  yet  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring  them  into 
some  order;  and  so  descend  to  particulars. 

SuBSBcr.  III. — Partictdar  Symptoms  from  the  xnjiwenos  ofStarSy  parts  ofOi£ 

Bodyt  and  Hwmowrs, 

Some  men  have  peculiar  symptoms,  according  to  their  temperament  and 
crisis,  which  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestLil  influences,  variety  of 
wits  and  dispositions,  as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  AnaJt,  ingen.  sect.  1.  memb. 
11,  12,  13,  14,  plurimum  irritarU  inftuentioi  ccelestes,  unde  cierUur  animi  cegri- 
tudines  et  morbi  corporum,  'One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind 
proceed  from  their  influences,  'as  I  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pon- 
tanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  are  principal  signiflcators  of  man- 
ners, diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  geniture,  &c  Ptolomeus 
in  his  centiloquy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the  author  of  that  ti*act,  attributes 
all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men,  to  celestial  influences:  which 
opinion,  Mercurialis  de  affect,  lib,  cap.  10.  rejects;  but,  as  I  say,  *Jovianus 
Pontanus  and  others  stiffly  defend.  That  some  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churl- 
ish ;  some  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the 
stars.  As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  iu 
his  temperature,  then  'he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of  colour, 
profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards, 
gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close:  Cogitationes  sunt  velU 
cedificare,  velle  arbores  plantare,  agros  colere,  d:c.  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  (kc.^ 
still  contriving  and  musi  ng  of  such  matters.  If  Jupi  ter  domineers,  they  are  more 
ambitious,  still  meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that 
they  are  princes,  potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  &c.  It 
Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars,  brave  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  choleric,  hare- 
brain,  rash,  furious,  and  violent  in  their  actions.  They  will  feign  themselves 
victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and  satirical  in  their  speeches,  great  brag- 
gers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be  poor  in  show,  vile  and  base,  yet 
Uke  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the 'poet,  AmpuUas  jactant  et  sesquipedalia  verba, 
« forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,"  their  mouths  are  full  of  myriad^ 
and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues*  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperors,  in 
conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  &c.  If  Yenus,  they  are 
still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given,  they 
seem  to  hear  music^ plays,  see  fine  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like. 
Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such 
matters.  If  the  moon  have  a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  voyages, 
much  affected  with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things;  wan* 
dering  in  their  thoughts,  diverse,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  dbc. 

But  the  most  immediate  symptoms  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself^  and 
the  organical  parts,  as  head,  Hver,  spleen,  meseraio  veins,  heart,  womb,  sto- 
mach, ^c.,  and  most  especially  f]x>m  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  ^  Her- 
cules de  Saxonii  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humours  iu 

•  Vdc.  1. 4  c.  6.        4  Sect.  2.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  i.         •  D«  reb.  eoelMt  Ub  10.  c.  13.  'l.  de  Ind»ffin€ 

GocltQtiu.  «  Hor.  de  art.  poet.  h  Tract  7.  de  Melan. 
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thoae  seata^  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventi- 
tious, intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several 
adustions^  combinations,  which  may  be  as  diversely  varied,  aa  those  'four  first 
qualities  in  ^  Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous 
fictions  as  wine  doth  effect,  which  as  Andreas  Baohius  observes^  lib.  3.  de  vino, 
cap.  20.  are  infinite.     Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy,  as  Lo<L  MerccUut,  Ub.  1.  cap,  17.  de  mdan, 
T,  Bright,  c  16.  hath  largely  described,  either  of  the' spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
&ulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance^  it  is  a  cold  and  dry 
humour,  as  Montanus  affirms,  eonsiL  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and 
fearful.  Prosper  Calenu%  in  his  book  de  atra  bUe,  will  have  them  to  be  more 
stupid  than  oniinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary,  duggish ;  Si  muUam  aira/m 
Inlm  etfrigidoun  hab&nL  Hercules  de  Saxoniii^  c.  19.  L  7.  '''holds  these  that 
are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  black,"  and  so  doth 
Guianerius^  c  3.  tract  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many  times,  or 
that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins  frequently, 
if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
four  humoura  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap.  16,  /L  7.  ''"There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  diverse  diversely  intermixed,  from  whence  proceeds 
this  variety  of  symptoms:"  and  those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold. 
^'Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedia  Yittorius  Faventinus  pract.  mag.)  is  a 
cause  (^dotage,  and  more  mild  symptoms;  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  more  violent 
passions,  and  furies."  Fracastorius,  L  2.  de  inlellect.  will  have  us  to  consider 
well  of  it, "  *  with  what  kind  of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much 
avails  to  know  it;  one  is  enraged  by  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad 
and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  shame&ced;  the  other  impudent  and  bold;  as  Ajax, 
Arma  rapil  superosque  fi/vrene  in  proMapoadi:  quite  mad  or  tending  to  mad- 
ness: N%me  hos,  nunc  impetU  iiloa.  Bellerophon  on  the  other  side,  ioiis  errat 
fnali  aanue  in  agria,  wandera  alone  in  the  woods;  one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is 
weary  of  his  life^  another  laughs^  isc  All  which  variety  is  produced  from  the 
aeveral  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  'Hercules  de  Saxonift  will  have  wholly 
proceed  fi:>^m  the  distemperature  of  spirits  alone,  aninud  especially,  and  those 
immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms, 
which  he  reckons  up  in  the  ^thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and 
that  largely  through  every  part.  Othera  wiU  have  them  come  from  the  diverse 
adustion  of  the  four  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  adust  choler,  or  melancholy  natural,  "  'by  excessive  distempez 
of  heat  turned,  in  comparison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adus- 
tion, cause,  according  to  the  diveraity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange 
BTmptoma,"  which  T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth 
'Arculanufl^  according  to  the  four  principal  humoura  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  phlegm  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  fro- 
quently  as  the  rest),  *it  stira  up  dull  symptoms,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or 
impassionate  hurt :  they  ore  sleepy,  saith  "Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish, 
asB-like,  Asininam  mdanchoUam, '  Melancthon  caUs  it^ "  they  are  much  given 
to  weeping,  and  delight  in  waters^  ponds^  pools,  rivers,  fishuig,  fowling,'*  kc 

*Hnmlditni,  eaUdmn,  fHgiditm,  rieeam.  ^  Com.  In  I.  e.  Jobaonlf  de  SaeroboMO.  '  Sl  rwtdeC 

^eUacbolU  natnralla,  tales  plurobei  colorla  ant  nlgrl,  itapldl,  lolitaril.  ■  Non  una  melaneholla  oaoM 

CK,  nee  onoe  hamor  ritli  pareni,  sed  plureii  et  alios  allter  matatiu,  node  non  omnes  eadem  sentlut  sjrmp. 
l?*nl**  *  Homor  Mgidos  dellrli  caosa,  hnmor  ealldns  fhrorts.  •  Maltam  refert  qna  qnlsqne  laelan- 
citoUi  teneator,  bane  ferrens  et  accensa  aiHtat,  illnm  trlstis  et  frigens  oecapat :  hi  tlmldU  Uli  Inrerecundl, 
intrepUU,  &c  f  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Hel.  qSlgna  melanchoUa  ex  Intemperio  et  agltatione  spirltaam 
nne  nueria.  tT.  BrUht,  eap.  16.  Treat  Mel.  .Cap.  16.  U.  9.  Rhasls.  *  Bright,  c.  16.  -Pract. 
ni^or.  Somnians,  piger,  Mgldas.  ■  De  antana,  eap.  de  hnmor.  Si  k  Phlegmate  temper  in  aqnls  fere  sunt, 
«  oita  fluTios  plorant  multum. 
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{ArruMus,  breviar.  I.  cap,  18.)  They  are  ^pale  of  colour,  Blothful,  apt  to  aLeep^ 
heavy  ^  'much  troubled  with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering 
to  themselves ;  they  dream  of  waters,  "that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  and 
fear  such  things,  Ilhasis.  They  are  fatter  than  others  that  are  melancholy,  of 
a  muddy  complexion,  apter  to  spit,  ^sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the 
rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground.  Such  a  patient  had  Her- 
cules de  Saxonid)  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat  and  very  sleepy  still;  Chris* 
tophorus  k  Yega  another  affected  in  the  same  sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or 
violent,  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote  and  are  ridiculoiis 
to  others^  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches;  imagining  impossibilities,  as 
he  in  Christophorus  il  Yega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun  of  wine,  *and  that  Sien* 
nois,  that  resolved  within  himself notto  piss,  for  fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust^  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of  Uood  in  it^ 
'''such  are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,"  according 
to  Salost  Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxoni4.  And  as  Savanarola^  Yittorius 
FaventinuB  Emper.  farther  adds,  "'the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  aa 
their  faoea.**  They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited 
in  discourse,  pleasant^  if  they  be  not  far  gone^  much  given  to  music,  dancing, 
and  to  be  in  women's  company.  They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and 
think  'they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancing,  and  such-like  sports  (free  from  all 
fear  and  sorrow,  as  'Hercules  de  Saxonia  supposeth).  If  they  be  more  strongly 
possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Arnoldus  adds,  Breviar.,  Ub,  I.  cap, 
18.,  like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laughing  ''all  day  long,  as  it 
he  had  been  at  a  theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  'Aristotle^  living 
at  Abydos^  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  it 
he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself;  now  clap  his  hands,  and 
laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Woltius  relates  of  a 
countiy  fellow  called  Brunsellius^  subject  to  this  humour,  '^^that  being  by 
chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep,  at  which 
object  most  of  the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  mudi  moved, 
that  for  three  whole  days  after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  means  he  was 
much  weakened,  and  worse  a  long  time  following."  Such  a  one  was  old 
SophodeS)  and  Democritus  himself  had  hilare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein. 
Laurentius,  cap.  3.  de  mdan.  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  little 
adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  be 
said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times 
a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kind  of  ehthusiasmuSf  which  stirreth  them  up  to  be 
excellent  philosophers^  poets,  prophets^  dba  Mercurialis  cangiL  110.  gives 
instance  in  a  yoimg  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  "'of  a  great  wit^ 
and  excellently  learned." 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more 
harebrain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battles,  com* 
bats,  and  their  manhood,  furious;  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable  and 
prodigious  in  their  tenets;  and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous^ 
"  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others;  Arnoldus  adds^ 
stark  mad  by  fits,  "  "they  sleep  little,  their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  (Guiar* 
nerius.)    In  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them  speak  all  manner  of  languages^ 

r  Plgn  naidtiir  ex  colore  pallido  et  elbOi  Here,  de  Smzon.       ■  S«TanaroIa.         ■  Maioe  cadere  ia  ee,  tot 
nbmei^  ttment,  cnm  torpore  et  eegnitie  et  flurlos  amuit  tales,  Alexand.  c.  16.  lib.  7.  ^Semper 

lier^  dormlt  aomnolenta  c.  16. 1.  7.  •  Laarontfoa.  '  Cap.  6.  de  md.  Si  It  aangnfoe,  Tsnlt  mbedo 

ocnlorum  et  ikdel,  plnrimus  risns.  •  Voiue  ocalorum  rant  mbra,  vide  an  pnecenerlt  vial  et  aromatum 
xaoB,  et  flneqnens  balneuin,  Tralllan.  lib.  1. 16.  an  prasceascrit  mora  anb  aole.  '  Ridet  patiens  ti  i  aaagnino, 
pQtataeTiaiorechoreaa,iniulcamaadlre.lados,&c.  •  C»p.  2.  Tract,  de  If  elan.  ^Hor.  ep.  lib.  2. 

qnldam  hand  ignobiUa  Argls,  &e.  <  Lib.  de  reb.  mir.  ■  Cnm  inter  oondonandom  molier  dormlens  ^ 
anbaelllo  caderet,  et  omnes  rellqni  qnl  id  rlderent,  rldercnt,  trlbns  post  diebna,  Ac.  >  Jnrenis  et  non 

mlgaris  emdltionia.  ■  Si  h  cholera,  ftiribnndl  Interflciont  se  ct  alios,  pntant  ae  ridere  pnjputa.  ■  UrliiA. 
RbtiUa  et  ignea,  panim  dormlnnt. 
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Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or  knew  them  before." 
Apponensis  in  com.  in  Pro.  sec.  30.  speaks  of  a  mad  woman  that  spake  excel- 
lent good  Latin:  and  Khsisis  knew  another,  that  could  prophesy  in  her  fit,  and 
foretel  things  truly  to  come.  •  Guianerios  had  a  patient  could  make  Latin 
Terses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from 
the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  dtJBmoniaci,  possessed,  than  mad  or  melan- 
choly, or  both  together,  as  Jason  Fratensis  thinks,  Immiscent  se  mali  genii, 
&c.,  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus,  cap.  21. stiffly 
maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality 
and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  var.  Itb.  8,  cap, 
10.  holds  these  men  of  all  others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and 
adventurous,  to  imdertake  any  thing  by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  'This 
humour,  says  he,  prepares  them  to  endure  death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  tor- 
ments with  invincible  courage,  and  *tis  a  wonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity 
they  will  undergo  such  torture^"  lU  supra  ncUuram  res  videatur:  he  ascribes 
this  generosity,  fury,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of  choler  and  melan- 
choly: but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  mad  or  desperate,  than  properly  melan- 
choly: for  commoDly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  **  ^are 
tisnally  sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordi- 
oarily  suspicious,  more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imagi* 
nations;"  cold  and  black,  bashftd,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  '  Aruoldus  writes, 
^they  will  endure  no  company,  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men, 
and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead :"  if  it  be  extreme,  they  think  they 
hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  "  'with  black  men,  and  converse  &miliarly 
with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions"  (Gordonius),  or  that  they 
are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within  them.  Tales 
mdancKolid  plenimque  dcemoniaci,  MontaUus,  consU.  26.  ex  Avicenna.  Yales- 
cos  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  **  Hhat  thought  she  had  to  do  with 
the  devil:"  and  Ckntilis  Fulgosus  quesst.  55,  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy 
Mend,  that  ^  *  had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  soldier"  still  following 
him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius,  cap.  7.,  hath  many  stories  of  such  as 
have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies;  and  some  that  would 
eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  *  Anno  1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such 
a  melancholy  fit^  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a  scholar  of 
Bonrges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story,  saith  Serres,  was 
acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts, 
wolves,  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
King  Pnetus'  daughters.  '  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2.  de  manid,  hath  an  example 
of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected,  and  Trincavellius^  lib.  1.  consil.  11.,  another  of 
a  nobleman  in  his  country,  ^  'that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and 
wonld  imitate  most  of  their  voices,"  with  many  such  symptoms,  which  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

U  it  proceed  £:x>m  the  several'combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spirit^ 
Hera  de  Saxon,  adds  hot^  cold,  diy,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  con* 
fringed,  as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptoms  are 
likewise  mixed.     One  thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy 

.  *3>^*  IS.  e.  4.  9  Ad  hae  perpetruda  ftarore  nptl  dveantnr,  crndatiu  qnosrls  tolerant,  et  mortem, 
tt  nirore  cxaoerbato  andent  et  ad  aojiplidaplasirrltaiitttr,  minun  cat  qnantam  habeant  in  tonnentiapatiea. 
™«  «Talea  plus  eBet«rU  timen^  et  oontinae  trisUntnr,  ralde  ttupldoei,  solitudinem  dillgnnt,  corrnptla- 
•>^  oabeot  imaginatloDea,  &c  '  SI  i  melaacboUa  adncta,  tristes,  de  sepalchrla  aomniant,  tlmexit  na 

waaeatBr,  pntant  te  mortooe,  atpld  oolimt.  •  Videntnr  albl  Tidera  numachoa  nlgroa  et  dnnonea,  et 

n^wniof  et  mortuoa.  >  Qvavla  nocte  m  «nm  demone  oolre  pntavit.         •  Semper  fere  vidlsea  mllitem 

Bt^am  pneaeotem.       «  Anthony  de  Vcrdenr.      f  Qoldam  mngitua  bourn  Bmnlantor,  et  peoora  se  pntant, 
F.(  rnatl  flUae.      ■  Baro  qoidam  mngitna  bourn,  at  rugUas  aainorum,  et  aliomm  aalmalium  Tooei  aiBngtt. 
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as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus,  t  2.  cap,  41. 
makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Senecchio,  a  rich  man,  ''  *  that  thoughs 
himself  and  eveiy  thing  else  he  had,  great :  great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not 
abide  little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and 
gi'eat  shoes  bigger  than  his  feet."  Like  her  in  ^  Trallianus,  that  supposed 
she  '^  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,"  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  I5er 
hand  together,  lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces :  or  Irim 
m  Galen,  that  thought  he  was  "  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoul- 
ders. Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse-hoie: 
one  fears  heaven  will  fidl  on  his  head:  a  second  is  a  cock;  and  such  a  one, 
'  Guianerius  saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and 
crow.  *  Another  thinks  he  is  a  nightingale,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night 
long;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  cone 
near  him,  and  such  a  one  'Laurentiua  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew 
in  Franca  Christophorus  )k  Vega,  cap.  3.,  L  14.,  Skenckius  and  Maroellaa 
Donatus^  L  2.  cap.  1.  have  many  such  examples,  and  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
a  baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not 
sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted:  of  another  that 
thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  oonti- 
nuate,  kc  Some  have  a  corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some 
hideous  noise  as  their  phantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes^  some  smelling :  some 
one  sense,  some  another.  '  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a  conceit  every  thing  did 
stink  about  him,  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease 
him,  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink.  A  melancholy  French  poet  in  ^  Lau« 
rentius  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was 
appointed  to  use  ungv/enlum  popiUeum  to  anoint  his  temples;  but  he  so  dis- 
tasted the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  afber,  all  that  came  near  him  he 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  ofi^  or 
wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  thia  A  gentle- 
man in  Limousin,  saith  Anthony  Yerdeur,  was  persuaded  ho  had  but  one 
leg,  affirighted  by  a  wild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg;  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  his  leg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Fran- 
ciscans by  chance  coming  that  way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit.  Sed 
dbunde /ubularum  audivimua, — enough  of  story-telling. 


SuBSECT.  rV. — Symptoma/ram  Education,  Custom^  Continuance  ofTim/^  our 
CondiUon,  mixed  toitl^  other  Diaeaaes,  by  Fits,  IndinaJtiony  dec 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptoms  proceeds  from 
custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations,  '''this  humour  will 
imprint  in  melancholy  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of 
life,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies 
and  callings.*'  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he  forthwith  thinks 
he  is  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with 
a  vain  hope  of  some  future  preferment,  or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal 
acts  a  lord's  part^  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  statesman  or  magnifioo,  makes 
oong^  gives  entertainment,  looks  big;  dec.  Francisco  Sansovino  records  of 
a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would  not  be  induced  to  believe  but  that 

*  Omnia  magns  pntabat,  azorem  magnam,  grandes  equoa,  abhoimU  omnia  parra,  mafcna  pocnla,  at 
oaleeamenta  pedibna  mi^onu  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  putavit  so  nno  diglto  posse  totum  mondam  conterere. 

•Snstinet  hnmeris  oslum  cam  Atlanta.    Alii  coeli  rainam  timant.  ^  Cap.  1.  Tract.  16.  alios  le  gaUum 

potat,  alina  Insciniam.       •  TralUanus.       '  Cap.  7.  da  mel.       >  Anthony  de  Verdeor.       ^Cap.  TdemaL 
■Laorcntina,  cap.  6.  «  -^ 
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he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &c.     *  Christopliorus  ^  Vega 
makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  thought  he  was  a  king, 
driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.     A 
covetous  person  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements, 
plotting  in  lus  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  mahora,  as  if  ho  were 
already  lord  of,  and  able  to  go  through  with  it;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe, 
he  hath  devoured  it  in  hope,  or  else  in  conceit  est-eems  it  his  own:  like  him 
in  'Atheneus,  that  thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.     A  las- 
civious inamoraio  plots  sJl  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts, 
and  carries  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pam- 
-))hilus  of  his  Gljcerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.     "Marcellus 
Donatus  knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora  Meliorina,  that 
constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  ''  'would  kneel  down  and 
talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates;  and  if  she 
had  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a  jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.**   If  devout  and  reli- 
gious^ he  is  all  for  ^strn^  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations,  *he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  Spirit: 
one  while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his 
SLOB^  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  ho.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of 
loye-melancholy.    'A  scholar^s  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds 
himself  for  what  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  ia 
his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures;  envies  one^  emulates 
another;  or  else  with  inde&tigable  pains  and  meditation,  consumes  himself. 
So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss  and  violent  im- 
pression of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended  or  remitted.     For 
some  are  bo  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to  the  outward 
apprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.     ^Qucddam  occuUa  qiuedam  manifested,  some 
signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few  or  seldom,  or 
ha^rdly  perceived ;  let  them  keep  their  own  counsel,  none  will  take  notice  or 
suspect  them.     They  do  not  express  in  outward  show  their  depraved  imagi- 
nations^** as  'Hercules  de  Saxoni&  observes,  ^  but  conceal  them  wholly  to 
themselves,  and  are  very  wise  men,  as  I  have  often  seen;  some  fear,  some  do 
not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  think  themselves  kings  or  dead,  some  have  more 
signs^  some  fewer,  some  great^  some  less,  some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve, 
lament,  sospect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &o.  by  fits  (as  I  have  said)  or  more 
during  and  pefmanentw**    Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  childish,  andndi- 
calous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most  dis- 
creet and  wise.   To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit;  and  as  they 
write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  mdomehoUcus  ad 
octo,  a  second  two  degrees  less,  a  third  half-way.     *Tis  superparticular,  sesqui- 
oUera,  sesquUertia,  and  tuperhipartiens  tertias,  quintas  MdomckolicB,  dec,  all 
those  geometrical  proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it.     *"It  comes  to 
many  by  fits,  and  goes;  toothers  it  is  continuate:  many  (saith  'FaventinuR) 
in  spring  and  fall  only  are  molested,  some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman  "Gkden 
speaks  of:  'one,  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate 
aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and  times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some 

^Ub.  S.  e>p.  14.  qui  se  regem  paUvlt  regno  ezpolsain.       i  Dipnosophlst.  lib.  ThrasllMU  potovU  omnw 
aavei  in  Plreum  portum  appeUentes  sum  esse.  ■  Dc  hist.  lied,  mlrab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  ■  Genibos 

Hexto  loqoi  com  Ulo  roloit^  et  adstare  Jam  tarn  patarit,  &A.  •  Gordonlns,  qaod  sit  propbeta,  et  Inflatoa 
1  apiriti  aaneto.  t  Qai  foraniibua  eaosU  inaadat,  nil  nisi  arrwu  cofflUt,  et  rappUcee  libellos,  alina  non 
nisi  Temu  Cult.  P.  Forestus.  %  Gordoniiis.  '  Verbo  non  exprimnnt,  nee  opere,  aed  alta  mento 

Rcondnnt,  et  nint  Tiri  prudentttsiml,  quos  ego  uepe  novi,  cum  roulti  tint  sine  timore,  ut  qui  se  reges  ec 
mortaoe  pntant,  plora  ligna  quldam  habent,  pandora,  mijora,  minora.  •  TralUanna,  lib.  1.16.  alU 

Ictervalla  qnndam  habcnt,  ut  etiam  consueta  adminittrent,  alii  in  continno  delirio  rant,  Ac.  •  Prac.  ma^ 
Vere  tantnm  et  antumno.       ■  Lib.  de  hnmorlbus.       >  Gulaueriiia. 
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women  when  they  be  with  child,  as  'Plater  notes,  never  otherwise :  to  others 
'tis  settled  and  fixed :  to  one  led  about  and  yariable  still  by  that  ignis /atuus 
of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  'tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every 
joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other  j  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a  myriad 
of  forms  exercising  the  mind«  A  second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hktli  a 
most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity 
of  madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturba- 
tion, terrible  object,  and  that  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after. 
A  third  is  moved  upon  all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and 
violent  passions,  otherwise  free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A 
fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he  in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  com- 
pany, is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion:  if  idle,  or  alone,  a  la  mort, 
or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams  and  pliantasies,  but  if  once 
crossed  and  displeased, 

** Pectore  concipiet  nO  niti  trlste  mo ; **       |     "He  will  Imagine  xungbt  nre  Mdnen  In  hU  beait ; ** 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irksome  thoughts 
crucify  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will 
kill  ]umsel£  A  fifth  complains  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  ius  middle  age^  the 
last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy;  that  it  is  'most  plea- 
sant at  first,  I  say,  ineniis  gratissimus  error* a  most  dcdightsome  humour,  to 
be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alooe^  meditate,  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  dreaming 
awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a  thousand  &iitafitioal  imaginations  unto  them- 
selves. They  are  sever  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doings  they  are 
in  paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt;  with  him  in 
the  poet,  ^pol  me  occidisUs,  amid,  non  servdstis,  ait?  you  have  undone  him,  he 
complains  if  you  trouble  him :  tell  him  what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what 
will  be  the  event,  all  is  <mdy€anis  ad  votmtum,  ^^'tis  so  pleasant  he  cannot 
refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure  many  years  by  reason  of  a  strong 
temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business,  which  may  divert  his  cogitations: 
but  at  the  last  kua  iinaginaUo,  his  phantasy  is  erased,  and  now  habituated  to 
such  toys,  cannot  but  woik  still  like  a  Date,  the  scene  alters  upon  a  sadden, 
fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places;  so  by  little  and  little, by  that  sho^g- 
horn  of  idleness,  and  v<^imtary  solitariness,  melancholy  this  feral  fi^xd  is 
drawn  on,  'et  quantum  wrtice  ad  awras  Mthsrtas^  tarUum  radice  in  Tartara 
tendit^  *^  extending  up,  by  its  branches,  so  far  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots^ 
it  does  down  towards  Tartarus;"  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is 
bitter  and  harsh;  a  cankered  soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents, 
tasdium  vita,  impatience,  agony,incQnstancy,irr6Soluticm,  precipitate  them  unta 
unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  itself  some 
imtit  for  action,  and  the  like.  'Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dried  up,  wiiliered, 
ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptoms  the  better,  *Bhasis  the  Arabian  makes  three 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is,/alsa  cogitcUio,  &lae  conceits  and  idle  thoughts : 
to  miBconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  every  thing  they  conceive  or  fear;  the 
second  is,/also  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarticulate  incon- 
dite voices^  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and 
conceits  of  their  hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be 
silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c. :  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  that 

V  De  tnentlB  alienat.  cap.  S.  ■  Lerlnns  Lemnlua,  Jaeon  Pratenalfl^  blanda  ab  Initio.  •  *  A  inoct 

agreeable  mental  delnsion.**       •Hot.       b  facilia  descensUB  Avernl.       'Virg.       o  Coiptu  cadaTeranuD* 
Paa.  IxtU.  cariofa  cat  C&cics  mea  prs  cgritudlne  anlnue.       •  Lib.  9.  ad  Almaoaorem. 
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which  they  'think  or  speak.  Savanarola,  JRub.  11.  Tract  8.  cap,  1,  de  cegrUnn 
dine,  confirms  as  much,  "'when  he  begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  he 
conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or  goes  from  one  thing  to  another,**  which 
^Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  habentia  nee  caudam  ("having  neither  head  nor 
tail**),  he  is  in  the  middle  way:  "^  but  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and 
to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy,  or 
madness  itself.**  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in  them 
that  have  been  so  affected,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at  length 
they  laugh  out;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company:  or  if 
they  do^  they  are  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped,  they  care 
not  what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  or  ridi- 
culousi  At  first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you 
tell  him  a  tale,  he  cries  at  last,  what  said  you?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to 
himself  as  old  women  do  many  times^  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone,  upon  a 
sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  halloo,  or  run  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear 
players,  ^devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  strike,  or  strut,  <kc.,  grow  humorous  iu 
the  end :  like  him  in  the  poet,  scepe  ducerUos,  scepe  decern  servos  {"  at  one 
time  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only  by  ten*'),  he  will 
dress  himself  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or  mad. 
'He  howls  like  a  wolf,  barks  like  a  dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes^ 
hears  music  and  outcries,  which  no  man  else  hears.  As  "  he  did  whom 
Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioneth  cenL  3,  cu/ra,  55,  or  that  woman  iu  "  Springer, 
that  spake  many  languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed :  that  fisumer  in  ^  Pros- 
per Calenufl^  that  disputed  and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astro- 
nomy with  Alexander  Achilles  his  master,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.  But  of 
these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptoms,  or  prescribe  rules  to  com- 
prehend them?  as  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane,  quid  o^ectas,  dsc, 
foolish  feUow ;  what  wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et  simiJem 
si  vis  piTigere,  fringe  sonum;  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  phan- 
tastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  different^  which 
vho  can  do?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in 
diverse  languages,  than  melancholy  conceits  produce  diversity  of  symptoms 
in  several  persons.     They  are  irregular,  obscure,  various,  so  infinite,  Proteus 
himself  is  not  so  diverse,  you  may  as  well  make  the  moon  a  new  coat,  as  a 
true  character  of  a  melancholy  man;  as  soon  find  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the 
air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melancholy  man.      They  are  so  confused,  I  say, 
diverse,  intermixed  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  (which 
'I  have  shewed)  so  are  the  symptoms:  sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia, 
dropsy,  stone;  as  you  may  perceive  by  those  several  examples  and  illustra- 
tions, collected  by ''Hildesheim,  spicel  2,  Mercurialis,  consil,  118.  cap.  6  and 
11,  with  headache,  epilepsy,   priapismus.     Trincavellius,  coTisiL  12.  lib.  1. 
consil  49.  with  gout :  caaiintts  appetitus.    Montanus,  consil.  26,  dec.  23,  234, 
249,  with  falling-sickness,  headache,  vertigo,  lycanthropia,  &o.     L  Csesar 
Cleaduaa,  eoTiwlL  4.  ccnsuU.  89  and  116,  with  gout,  agues,  haemorrhoids, 
stone,  dsc.,  who  can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptoms  so  intermixed  with 
others,  or  apply  them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method?  'Tis- 
luird  I  confess,  yet  I  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and  will  descend  to 
particularise  them  according  to  their  species.  For  hitherto  I  have  expatiated 

• 

'  Pnettea  m^ora.  c  Qonm  ore  loquitur  onn  oorde  conceplt,  qunm  mbito  do  una  re  ad  allad  Iranait. 

Deque  rattooem  de  allqno  reddl^  tunc  eat  in  medio,  at  qnum  incipit  operarl  qua  loquitur,  in  summo  grada 
*'^  ^  Gap.  19.  Partie.  S.  Loquitur  aeenm  et  ad  uioo,  ac  si  Tare  pneaentea.  Aug.  cap.  11.  li.  de  curik 
pro  nwrtola  germda.    Bhaala.  >  Qnmn  rea  ad  hoc  devenit,  ut  ea  qu«  cogltare  ooeperlt,  ore  prumat,. 

■«nia  aeta  permlaceat,  turn  perfeeta  melancholia  est.  ^  Melancbolictu  se  videre  et  audlre  putat  dtemonea. 
{'■^ater  de  spectris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.       '  Wicrus,  lib.  3.  cap.  31 .       »  Michael  iL  ninslan.        ■*  Malleo  maleL 

Ub.  4e  atra  bile.       »  Part.  1.  Suba.  2.  Hemb.  2.       « l>c  dtilirio,  melancholia,  et  mania. 
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in  more  general  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs, 
which  occur  amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  bo  found  in  one  man, 
for  that  were  to  paint  a  monster  or  chimera^  not  a  man :  but  some  in  one, 
some  in  another,  and  that  successively,  or  at  several  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report;  not  to  upbraid 
any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (I  rather  pity  them),  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them;  and  to  show  tliat  the  best  and 
soundest  of  us  all  is  in  great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own 
fickle  estates,  remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate 
ourselves,  seek  to  €iod,  and  call  to  Him  for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for 
any  rods  to  scourge  ourselves,  since  we  carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that 
our  souls  are  in  a  miserable  captivity,  if  the  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth 
doth  not  shine  continually  upon  us:  and  by  our  discretion  to  moderate  our- 
selves, to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers 
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SuBSEcrr.  I. — Symptoms  of  HeadrMdanckoly. 

**  If  '  no  symptoms  appear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaffected, 
and  fear  and  sorrow  continue^  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled, 
by  reason  of  a  melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and 
that  evil  juice  is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some  inflam- 
mation,** thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries 
both  are  often  affected  even  in  head-melancholy.  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni4  differs 
here  from  the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  pecuUar  signs  of  head-melan- 
choly, from  the  sole  distemperature  ot  spirits  in  the  bndn,  as  they  are  hot, 
cold,  dry,  moist,  ^  all  without  matter  from  the  motion  alone,  and  tenebrositj 
of  spirits;**  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from  humours  by  adustion,  he  treats 
apart,  with  their  several  symptoms  and  cures.  The  oommon  signs,  if  it  be  by 
essence  in  the  head,  ^  are  ruddiness  of  face,  high  sanguine  comjdexion,  most 
part  rubcre  saltwratOj  *one  calls  it  a  blueiah,  and  sometimes  full  of  pimples,** 
with  red  eyes.  Avicenna,  L  3,  Feiu  2,  Tract,  4,  e.  18.  Duretus  and  others 
out  of  Galen,  de  affect,  L  3,  c.  6.  "  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  to  this  of  redness  of 
face,  adds  "  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  *  K  it  prooeed 
from  dryness  of  the  brain,  then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous^  and  they 
most  apt  to  wake,  and  to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few 
excrements  in  their  eyes  and  nostrila^  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of 
dryness,**  Montaltas  adds^  c.  17.  If  it  proceed  from  moisture:  dulness,  drow- 
siness, headache  follows;  and  as  Salust.  Salvianus,  c,  1,  L  2,  out  of  his  own 
experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.  They 
are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions^ 
praseertim  si  metus  acceeeerit.  But  the  chiefest  symptom  to  discern  this  species, 
as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochon- 
dries, or  elsewhere,  digna,  as  ^  Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater  note, 
because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.  Wind  is 
common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluied,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries 
is  '  more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.    JBtiu%  tetrab,  L  2,  sc.  2,  c,  9, 

'Nleholxu  Plio.  SI  ligna  drca  ▼entriealnm  non  apparent,  nee  sanguis  male  affectum  et  adrant  ttmor  et 
moBfltitla,  cerebmm  ipsnm  oxistlmandam  est,  &e.  *  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  IS.  &e.  Ex  intemperle  splritaam, 
et  cerebri  motn,  tenebrositate.  *  Fade  snnt  mbente  et  Uvesoente,  qulbos  etlam  allquando  adsunt 

pcatols.  "Jo.  Pantheon,  cap.  de  mel.    81  cerebrum  prlmarlo  afflciatur  adsmit  capitis  f^raritaa,  Axl 

ocnll,  Ac.  s  i Annoit.  cap.  6.  lU  k  cerebro  ex  siccltato,  torn  capftis  erit  leritas,  sltia,  Wisllla,  pandta* 

stiporflolcatnm  In  oculla  et,  narlbos.  r  SI  tinlia  dlgna  lieslo  v<;nt*-iculo,  qaoniara  In  hac  melancholia 

<riipiti.%  exiinin  iionnunon'«m  vcntrtcnii  pnthetnata  ^out,  dao  cnlm  htec  membra  sibl  invlcem  affeetidDcm 
traiis.itlitiuit.  » I'l  Mreina  nia^fia  tiacuuM. 
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and  10,  maintains  the  same,  'if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  tlie 
head  than  elsewhere,  the  brain,  is  primarily  affected  and  prescribes  head-me- 
lancholj  to  be  cured  by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind,  and  good  juice, 
not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but 
these  species  are  often  confoimded,  and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I  have 
already  proved.  The  symptoms  of  the  mind  are  supeiduous  and  continual 
cogitations:  "  ^for  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth  the  blood,  and  from 
thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind,"  Avicenna.  They 
are  very  choleric,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  dis- 
content, Montaltus,  cap.  24.  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep, 
but  fret  themselves  stilly  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out. 
They  have  grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  feai\ 
sorrow,  &c.,  yet  not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt 
to  profuse  laughter,  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority 
of  *Galeu  himself  by  reason  of  mixture  of  blood,  prcerubri  jocosis  delectantur 
et  irrisorea  pierumque  strnt,  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and 
sometimes  soofiers  themselves,  conceited :  and  as  Kodericus  4  Vega  comments 
on  that  place  of  Qalen,  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet  gi'iev- 
ously  melancholy  anon  after :  omnia  diacurU  sine  doctore,  saith  Areteus,  they 
learn  without  a  teacher:  and  as  ^  Lauren  tins  supposeth,  those  feral  passions 
and  symptoms  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  tbc, 
speak  strange  languages,  proceed  ii  colore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the 
brain's  distempered  heat. 

SuBSEcrr.  II. — Symptoms  ofwndy  HypocJyondriacal  Melancholy. 

''In  this  hypochondriacal  or  £atuous  melancholy,  the  symptoms  are  so  ambi- 
guous,** saith  *  Crato  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noblewoman,  ''  that  the  most 
exquisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected.**  Matthew  Flaccius, 
consulted  about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he 
vith  HoUeriuSyFiacastoriuSy  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sentence 
oi  a  party  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the 
symptoms  which  part  was  most  especially  affected ;  some  said  the  womb,  some 
heart,  some  stomach,  &c.,  and  therefore  Crato,  consU.  24.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers, 
that  in  this  diversity  of  symptoms,  which  commonly  accompany  this  disease, 
"  'no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part  is  affected.**  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  loc. 
(^eet.  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptoms,  which  all  the  Neoterics  repeat  of 
Diodes;  only  this  fault  he  Ends  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow 
amongst  the  other  sigua  TrincaveUius  excuseth  Diodes,  lib.  3.  consU.  35. 
because  that  oftentimes  in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous  spirit, 
and  a  valiant,  these  symptoms  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage. 
'  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  (to  whom  I  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I  have 
bciore  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptoms;  some  fear  and 
are  not  sad;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The 
rest  are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  "  ** sharp  belchings,  fulsome  crudities, 
heat  in  the  bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripiugs,  pain  in 
the  belly  and  stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much 
watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  importumia  sudor, 

'Si  minus  molestto  circa  rentricnlam  ant  ventrem,  In  Us  cerebram  prlmarlo  afflcltur,  et  cnraro  oportet 
none  affectam,  per  dbos  flatOs  exurtes,  et  bon»  concoctlonis,  &c.,  raro  cerebrum  afflcitiir  sine  ventrlcalo. 
sangolnem  adorit  caput  calidius,  et  Inde  tami  melancbolid  adust!,  onimum  exa^ttant.  «  Lib.  de  loc. 

«  M^  *^'  ^  *  ^^'^'  ^'  *  Hildeaheim,  spicel.  i .  de  mol.    In  ilypocliondrlaca  melancholia  adeo 

jpjngaa  sunt  symptomata,  ut  etiam  exercitatissimi  medlci  de  loco  affeeto  statuere  non  possint.       'Medici 
«c  loco  affeeto  nequeunt  sutuere.  c  Tract,  posthumo  de  mel.  Patavii  edit  ie20.  per  Bozottnm  Bibllnp. 

~H>«  2.  b  Acidi  ructus,  cmdltatcs,  sstus  in  praecordlis,  flatus,  interdnm  rentricnli  dolores  vehomentes, 

•jmpioqnR  cibo  concoctu  diffldll,  sputum  humidum  Idque  mnltum  sequetur,  Jic   Hip.  lib.  de  mcl.  Galenaa, 
wuaeiiuse  Ruffo  et  iEcio,  Altomarus,  Piso,  Muntaitus,  Uruol,  WecJcer.  Ac 
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uuseosouable  sW6at  all  over  the  body,'*as  Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  calls 
it ;  cold  joints,  indigestion,  'thej  can^aot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belcbinga^ 
continual  wind  about  their  hjpochondries,  heat  and  griping  in  their  bowels, 
prcecordia  sursum  conveUurUvr,  midriJOT  and  bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins 
about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  wincL"  Their  ears  sing 
now  and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  turbulent  dreams,  dryness, 
le:\nness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all  colours  and  com- 
plexions. Many  of  them  are  high-coloured,  especially  after  meals,  which  symp- 
tom Cardinal  Caacius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  complained  to 
Pix)sper  Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of  wine,  but  ha 
was  as  red  in  the  face  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  mayor  s  feast.  That  symptom 
idone  vexeth  many.  ^Some  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  th^r 
shoulders,  and  shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies^ 
sudden  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio,  grief  in 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  itself 
acheth,  and  sometimes  suffocation,  difficidtas  anhditus,  short  breath,  hard  wind, 
Btrong  pulse,  swooning.  Montanus,  corml.  55,  Trincavellius,^.  3.  cariaiL  36,  et 
37.  Fernelius,  cons.  43.  Frambesarius,  consiiU.  lib.  1.  consU.  17.  HUdesheim, 
Olaudinus,  &c.,  give  instance  of  every  particular.  The  peculiar  symptoms^ 
which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be  these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach 
saith  'Savanarola  '*iis  full  of  pain  and  wind,  Guianeruis  adds  vertigo,  nauso^ 
much  spitting,  <!bo.  If  from  the  myrach,  a  swelling  and  wind  in  the  hypochon- 
dries,  a  loathing,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward.  If  from  the  heart, 
aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver,  there  is  usually 
a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrie.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and  grief  la  the 
left  hypochondrie,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avicenna.  If 
from  the  meseraic  veins  and  Uver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite.  Hera 
de  Sazoni^.  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And  from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend 
up  to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness, 
heaviness,  many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  L  1. 
c.  16.  ''as  "'a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams 
and  light,  so  doth  this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilato  the  mind,  enforce  it  to 
many  absurd  thoughts  and  imaginations,**  and  compel,  good,  wise,  honesty 
discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain  from  the  ° lower  parts,  ''as  smoke  out  of 
a  chimney")  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that  which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons, 
callings,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings, 
rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his  guts, 
a  viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a  woman,  that  imagined 
she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent,  and  Felix  Platerus,  observai.  lib.  1.  hath 
a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countryman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling  into 
a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs*  spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water  swallowed, 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs*  spawn,  and  with  that 
conceit  and  fear,  his  phantasy  wrought  so  fax,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 
young  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimerdo  siw,  that  lived  by  his 
nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for  many  years  follow- 
ing he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit :  He  studied  physic  seven  years 
together  to  cure  himself  travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer 
with  the  best  physicians  about  it,  and  A^  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst  the 
rest;  he  told  him  it  was  wind,  hid  conceit,  dsa,  but  mordicus  corUradicere,  et 
ore  et  acnptis  proboAre  nitebaiur:  no  saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but 

^Clrcft  pr.ccordla  de  SMidaa  Inflatione  qQerantnr,  et  cum  sndore  totloa  ooiporto  Importaaio^  frfgldos 
eitlcalo«  iwpe  patlontur,  Indlgestione  laboraat,  ractus  tnoe  InsoAViu  perhorreicant,  TlMseram  dolorea  habenL 
k  Montoltiu,  c  13.  Wecker,  Fudwiua  c.  IS.  AltomaruB,  e.  7.  Learentlua,  c.  73.  Broel,  Gordon.  «Pract. 
m^jor :  dolor  in  eo  et  ventoaitas,  naiusa.  »  Ut  atra  denaa<iue  aabea  soli  efftua,  tmSio§  et  tomuu  e}o» 
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real  frogs:  "and  do  you  not  hear  tbom  croak  1"  Platerus  would  have  de- 
ceived him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements;  but  he,  being  a  physician 
himself  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias,  et  doctus,  a  wise  and  learned 
man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven  years'  dotage  in  this  kind, 
dphaniasia  liberatua  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart  have  many 
sach  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity  above  the 
rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have,  ludda  irUervaUa,  their 
symptoms  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by 
fits,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest:  yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others;  and 
that  ia,  *they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of 
wind,  et  fa^nle  ajnant,  et  qumdibetfere  amant.  (Jason  Fratensis.)  ^  Hhasis  is 
of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good;  the  other  symptoms 
of  the  mind  be  common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptonu  ofMeJancholy  abouneUng  in  the  whole  boefy. 

Their  bodies  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part 
black,  ''^the  melancholy  juice  is  redundant  all  over,"  hirsute  they  are,  and 
lean,  they  have  bread  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  " '  Their  spleen 
is  weak,"  and  a  liver  apt  to  engender  the  humour;  they  have  kept  bad  diet, 
or  have  had  some  evacuation  stopped,  as  haemorrhoids,  or  months  in  women, 
which '  Trallianus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal 
to  observe  of  what  complexion  the  party  is  o^  black  or  red.  For  as  Forrestus 
and  Hollerius  contend,  if  Hhey  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of 
natural  melancholy;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c.,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour:  red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black, 
and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt :  prasrubri  colore  ea^pe  sunt  tales,  soepeflavi, 
(saith  "  Mental tus,  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to  let 
them  bleed,  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  tliick  and  black,  and  they  withal  free 
from  those  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with 
them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  a  tola  corpore.  The 
fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them 
fearful  and  sorrowful,  heavy  hearted  as  the  rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitary, 
silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dull  and  heavy,  or  merry,  &c.,  and  if  far  gone,  that 
which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them ; 
^'^Dead  men's  bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts,  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  mept 
them  still  in  every  turn:  all  the  bugbears  of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairy- 
babes  of  tombs,  and  graves  are  before  their  eyes,  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to 
Women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone."  If  they  hear,  or  read, 
or  see  any  tnigical  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet 
weary  of  their  lives,  in  their  discontented  humours  they  quarrel  with  all  the 
world,  bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satirically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
rent  their  passions  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by  violent 
death  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

SuBSEcrr.  lY. — Symptoms  of  Maids,  Nuns,  and  Widows^  Mektndioly, 

Because  I^dovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  book  de  mulier,  affect,  cap.  4. 
imd  Rodericus  k  Castro  de  morh.  Txwlier,  cap.  3.  lib*  2.  two  famous  physicians 

"HypoeboDdrlad  masime  affectant  ooira,  et  miiHipUcatar  ooltna  in  tpsis,  ed  qaod  ventoslUtes  xnultlpU. 
^tnr  tn  hjpoehondritfl,  et  coUtu  Bsepe  allevat  h«s  rentosiutes.  >■  Cont.  lib.  1.  tnct.  9.        «Wecker, 

HeUncholiciu  mxocas  toto  corpore  redundAns.  'Spleo  natora  tmbeeillor.  Hontaltua,  cap.  22.  ■  Lib.  1. 
^-  M.  Interrogare  conroiit,  aa  aliqoa  evacuationla  reteatlo  obvenerit,  Tiri  in  tuemorrhoid.  mnlienun 
mcaitruis,  et  Tide  fadem  similiter  an  tit  rabicunda.  *  Naturales  nigri  aeqoisitl  1  toto  corpora,  ssepe 

nibicnndL  »  Montaltm,  cap.  22.  Piao.  Ex  colore  sanffoinia  si  minaas  renam,  si  lluat  niger,  &e.  »  Apul. 
<>l>.  1.  aemper  obrias  species  mortaomin  quioquid  umbraram  est  napiam,  qalcquid  Icmuram  et  larvarum 
ocoUs  saU  a;rgerant,  slbi  fingunt  omnia  iiocilum  occorsacola,  omni;»  biutorum  formidamina,  omnia  sepaU 
^onun  temcolamenta. 
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in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertus  of  Wittenberg,  lib.  1.  pa/rL  2.  cap,  13.  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed  in  their  works,  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  de  Mdancholid  Virginum,  Monialium  et  Vidiuirum,  as  a  particular 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I  have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest; 
(^  for  it  much  differs  from  that  which  commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women, 
as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms^  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and  thosd 
old  Gynasciorum  Scriptores,  of  this  fend  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows^ 
and  barren  women,  ob  septum  transversum  violatunif  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason 
of  the  midriff  or  Diaphragma,  heart  and  brain  offended  with  those  vicious 
vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood,  inJlamtnaUonem  arterioB  circa  dor- 
sum, Bodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is 
offended  by  *  that  fuliginous  exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain, 
heart  and  mind;  the  brain,  I  say,  not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Universa 
enim  hujus  affectus  causa  ab  utero  pendet,  et  a  sanguinis  menstrui  malUia,  for 
in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that  inflammation,  putridity,  black 
smoky  vapours,  &c.,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation 
of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted;  si 
amatoriiu  accesserit  ardor,  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind. 
This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  fre- 
quently it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course 
of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  childbed  ob  suppressam  purgationem  ;  but  to 
nuns  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women  for  the  causes  i^oresai  J, 
'tis  more  familiar,  crebriUs  his  quam  reliquis  accidit^  inquit  Rodericus,  the 
rest  ai*e  not  altogether  excluded.  , 

Out  of  these  causes  Kodericus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  ani/nL 
a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion, 
*  with  a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head,  heart, 
breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariaess,  weeping,  distraction, 
&c.,  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and 
goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  be  these, 
pulsatio  juxta  dorsum,  a  beating  about  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the 
skin  is  many  times  rough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the 
arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.  The  midriff  and  heart-strings  do  bum  and  beat 
very  fearfully,  and  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  fiieth  upward,  the  heai*t 
itself  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints,  yaueef  sicciiate  prascludunturj  ui  diffi- 
culler  possit  ab  uteri  strangulatione  decemi^  like  fits  of  the  mother^  Alfjus 
plerisque  nil  reddit,  aliis  cxiyuum^  acre^  biliosum,  lotium  flavum.  They 
complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,of  a  great  pain  in  their  heads,  about  their 
hearts,  and  hypochoudries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts,  which  are  often 
sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red,  they  are 
dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  &a  And 
from  hence  proceed^rina  deliramenta,  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troubkwme 
sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor  et  verecundia  ignava,  a 
foolish  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  ^  dejection 

rDiffert  cnlm  ab  eft  qua  Tirii  et  reliquis  fcminfs  commnnlter  contiiigIt»  propriaro  habens  causam.  «  Fx 
menstmi  songuinla  tetra  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  exlialatione,  Titiatam  semea  mentem  perturbat,  &c  non  per 
eweotlam,  icd  per  coxumuiuin.  Animua  xuoBrens  et  anxios  Inde  malum  trahit,  et  splrltoa  cerebrum  obfus. 
cantnr,  quos  cuncta  augentm;  &c.  ■Cum  tadto  dellrlo ac dolore  aliciviai  partis  Intemie,  doral,  bypochon* 
dril,  cordis  regioQem  et  universam  mammam  Interdum  occupantlB,  &e.  Cutis  aUquando  squaUda,  aspcra, 
rugoso,  prsBcipue  cubltla,  genlbns,  et  digltorum  articalla,pr«ecordla  InKcntl  s«pe  torroreiestnant  et  puls«nt» 
cmnque  vapor  excitatus  sursum  evolat,  cor  palpitat  aut  premltnr,  animus  deficit^  &c  *>  Anlmi  dcjectio, 
perversa  rerum  existlinatio,  pra.posterum  Judicium.  Fastidioaic,  languentea,  tndlosaa,  consUii  iiiopc6, 
lacbrymosx,  tlmentcs,  moestrc,  cum  summa  rcrum  mellorum  despcratione.  nulla  re  delcctantur,  soiitudiucm 
amant,  Ulc 
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of  mind,  much  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.  They  are  apt  to  loathe, 
dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object^  dea,  each  thing  almost  is  tedious 
to  them,  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous, 
fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope  of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in 
nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary,  though  that  do  them 
more  harm:  and  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this  vapour  lasteth;  but 
by-and-by  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in' their  lives,  they  sing, 
discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and  so  by  fits  ii 
takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  'tis  more 
fre<|uent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  you  cannot  under- 
stand them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings;  so  fkr  gone  sometimes, 
so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in 
despair,  aipicR  adfiAwn^  despercUionem,  dolorea  maanmia  et  hypochondriia,  Mer- 
catus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondrles,  belly  and 
sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now 
that  ofifends^  they  are  weary  of  all  j  *and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again  tell  how^ 
where  or  what  o£Eends  them,  though  they  be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  fre- 
quently complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  discontented  still,  sine  causa 
manifesta,  most  part,  yet  I  say  they  will  complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be 
persuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit,  which  is  frequent  in 
Germany,  saith  Bodericus^  amongst  the  common  sort:  and  to  such  as  are 
most  grievously  affected  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women), 
they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their 
dotage  (weary  of  their  lives),  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  away  them- 
selves. Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shall 
sorely  be  damned,  are  afraid  of  some  treachery,  imminent  danger,  and  the 
like,  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  idmost  dis- 
tracted, mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by  fits:  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as 
they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the  inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted, 
or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations  aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &o. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one  and 
only  causes  above  specified,  many  feral  disease&  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention 
their  names,  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from 
which  I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning  diet, 
which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physic,  internal,  external  remedies, 
are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  'Bodericus  k  Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus, 
which  whoso  will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and 
surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to  good  husbands 
in  due  time,  h4nc  UUe  lachatymcB,  that  is  the  primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready 
cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.  I  write  not  this  to  patronise  any 
wanton,  idle  flirt,  lascivious  or  light  housewives,  which  are  too  forward  many 
tixnes^  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes  next,  with- 
out all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  judgment.  K  religion,  good  disci- 
pline, honest  education,  wholesome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame  and  loss  of 
good  name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such  (which  to  chaste  and  sober  maids 
cannot  choose  but  avail  much),  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet,  rigour  and 
threats^  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualify 
and  divert  an  ill-disposed  temperament.  For  seldom  should  you  see  an  hired 
servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though  ancient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work,  and 
bodily  labour,  a  coarse  coimtry  wench  troubled  in  this  kind,  but  noble  virgins^ 

•Kolnnt  cperire  molestlAin  qium  pattantnr,  Bed  oonqnentntnr  tamen  de  eaplte,  eorde^  mammiai  &e.  In 
pvtMW  fere  manlftd  protfUre,  ae  strangnUri  enpiant,  nolla  watlonis  snarltate  ad  spem  salutU  recaperan- 
dam  erigl,  &e.  FamlUares  non  curant,  non  loqanntnr,  non  respondeat,  Ac.,  et  hxee  graylora,  si,  &a» 
'CUaterce  et  Henebartamnm  MathloU  ramm^  laudat 

T 
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nice  gentlewomen,  siicb  as  are  solitary  and  idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of 
action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great  houses  and  jovial  companies, 
ill  disposed  peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to  make  any  resistance, 
discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies,  and  subject  to  passions, 
(grandiorea  virgiTies,  saith  Mercatus,  sterilea  et  mduoB  plerumqu6  melancholica), 
such  for  the  most  part  are  misaffected,  and  prone  to  this  disease.     I  do  not  so 
much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone  that  out  of  a 
strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with 
this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves^  sober, 
religious,  virtuous,  and  well  given  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are),  yet  can- 
not make  resistance,  these  grievances  will  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place, 
and  now  manifestly  show  itself  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.   But  where 
am  I  ?     Into  what  subject  have  I  rushedl    What  have  I  to  do  with  nuns, 
maids,  virgins,  widows  ?  I  am  a  bachelor  myself  and  lead  a  monastic  lif<^  in 
a  college,  ncs  ego  sane  ineptus  qui  hose  diaserim,  I  confess  'tis  an  indecontmy 
and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by  chance  spake  of  love  matters 
in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  fiice;  me  reprimam,  though  my  subject 
necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  ingrctHanh 
Virgmum  et  Vithiarum,  in  £ivour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  commisera- 
tion of  their  present  estate.  And  as  I  cannot  choose  but  condole  their  mishap 
that  labour  of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I 
needs  inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest  causea,  and 
as  bitterly  tax  those  tjrrannising  pseudo-politicians*  superstitious  orders^  rash 
TOWS,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians^  minatural  friends,  allies  (call  them  how 
you  will),  those  careless  and  stupid  ovevseers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects, 
covetousness,supine  negligence,  their  own  private  eTi(k{cum8ibi8Uiaierim  bene) 
can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and  impiously  contemn,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans,  and  grievous  miseries  of  such  poor 
souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abominable  are  those  super- 
stitious and  rash  vows  of  Popish  monasteries  1  so  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and 
women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life,  against  the  laws  of  nature,  oppo- 
site to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress 
the  vigour  of  youth  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously 
inelinedy  urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  soul's  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind :  and  all 
for  base  and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enrich 
themselves  and  their  territories^  as  they  fidsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  mar- 
riages, that  the  world  be  not  fuU  of  beggars,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with 
orphans;  stupid  politicians,  h^xecinejkrijlcigiiia?  ought  these  things  so  to  be 
carried?  better  marry  than  bum,  saith  the  Apoetle,  but  they  are  otherwise  per- 
'suaded.  They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbour's  house  if  it  be  on  fir»» 
but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into  sveh  hunentable  flames,  they  will  not 
take  notice  of,  theirown  bowels  ofi^entimeSyfleshand  blood  shall  sorage  aadbumi, 
and  they  will  not  see  it:  misertun  eat,  saith  Austin,  eeipsum  non  mieerescere, 
an^  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the 
opmxnon  good  of  all,  and  per  coneeqitens  their  own  estates,  for  let  them  but 
consider  what  fearful  maladiesf,  feral  diseases,  gross  inoonvenienceSy  come  to 
both  sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  o^  much  more 
to  relate  those  frequent  abortions  and  murdering  of  in&nts  in  their  nunneries 
(read  *  Kemnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias, 
Tribadas^  Ambubeias,  &c.,  those  rapes,   incests^  adulteries,  mastupratioua. 

•  Ezamcn  cone.  Trident  d«  ettUlMta  SAcenL 
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BodomieSy  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars.  See  Bale's  visitation  of  abbeys, 
'Mercurialis,  Bodericos  ^  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians ;  I 
Imow  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things,  sed  mderint  Polir 
4ici,  Medici,  Theologi,  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  'elsewheio 

t^h  nUas  Tldnae^  sat  patronmn  Virginia  hii^tu, 
No  me  forte  patesi  Terbmn  noa  amplioa  ftddam.* 


MEMB.  IIL 
Immediate  cause  of  tliese  precedent  Symptoms, 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these 
symptoms,  a  better  means  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show 
thein  the  causes  whence  they  proceed;  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.,  as  many  of  them 
think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may 
better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The 
most  grievous  and  common  symptoms  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without 
a  cause  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be  avoided. 
The  reason  why  they  are  so  uStius  discusseth  at  large,  Te^abib.  2.  2.  in  his 
first  pro(>lem  out  of  Galen,  lib,  2.  de  causissympt.  1.  For  Galen  imputeth  all 
to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkene(^  and  the 
substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terrible, 
and  the  ^  mind  itself  by  those  dark,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  &om  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous 
fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by 
which  the  brain  and  phantasy  are  troubled  and  eclipsed.  ^  Fracastorius,  lib,  2 
de  inteUact,  "  will  have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow;  for  such  as 
are  cold  are  ill-disposed  to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ; 
and  not  £ot  any  inward  darkness  (as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy 
men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:"  solUm 
frigidi  timidi:  if  they  be  hot,  they  are  merry;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more 
furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmen;  but  this  reason  holds  not,  for 
then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adust,  should  fear.  '  Averroes 
scofiEs  at  Gakn  for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  argimients  to  repel  *them:  so 
<doth  Here,  de  Saxonid,  Tract,  de  Melanch.  cap,  3.  assigning  other  causes^  which 
are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  byu^SUanus  Montalt^us,  cap.  5  and  6,  Lod. 
Mercatus  de  Inter,  morb.  cua*.  lib.  1.  cap.  17,  Altomanu,  cap,  7.  de  md., 
Ouianerius,  tract.  15.  cap.  1,  Blight,  cap.  37,  Laurentius,  cap,  5,  Yalesius, 
9ned.  ami.  Ub.  5,  con.  1.  *' "* Distemperature,'*  they  conclude,  "makes  black 
Juice,  blackness  obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sor- 
row." Laurentius,  cap.  13.  supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  specially  the 
<liaphragma  or  midriff  and  so  per  conseguena  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as 
^  the  sun  by  a  cloud.  To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and 
Arabians  subscribe,  the  Latins  new  and  old,  inLemte  teiiebrce  ojffuscant  anvmitm, 
4f^  exterruB  nocent  pueri8,sa  children  are  afirighted  in  the  dai'k,  so  are  me^n- 
<:holy  men  at  all  times,  ®as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  car- 
rying it  about.  Which  black  vai)ours,  whether  they  proceed  fh>m  the  black 
blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  tfes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of 

'Cap.  de  Satyr,  et  Prlapie.  t  Part.  3.  sect  2.  Hemb.  5.  Snb.  5.  ^  "  Lest  jon  may  imagine  that  I 

patnmlae  tbat  widow  or  this  TirfflOf  I  shall  not  add  another  word."  *  Vapores  crasal  et  nigri,  k  ventri- 

ealo  In  cerebrnm  exhalant.  Fol.  Platems.  ^  Galidi  hUares,  ilrlgidl  indlsposlti  ad  Untltiam,  et  Ideo  Bolltarii, 
tSfCstanil,  noa  ob  tenebras  internes,  nt  mediei  voluntt  sed  ob  frigos:  roolti  melanchoUci  nocte  ambulant 
lotrepidL  *  Vapores  melanchoUci,  splritibna  misti,  tenobrartun  o&uae  sunt,  cap.  1 .  >■  Intempeiies  faclt 
iwmmi  nlgrom,  nigrities  obscnrat  apiritora,  obsourafiio  spiiitQs  &cit  metom  et  trlstitiam.  »  UtnnbccuU 
Solem  oftiscat.    Constantinos,  lib.  do  melanch.  oAltomariu,  c.  7.    Caa>ain  timoris  circomfort  attf 

pssaimiis  materia,  et  utri  spiritus  iicriictuam  anima  domiuUo  offtmduut  noctcm. 
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the  mind,  or  Rtomacb,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it 
boots  not,  thej  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with 
continual  fears,  anxieties,  sorrows,  <ba  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are 
sound  to  laugh  at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptoms  of 
melancholy,  to  make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as 
toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves: 
but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  consider  with  himself,  that  if  a  man  should  tell 
him  on  a  sudden,  some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but 
grieve?    Or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  he  shoidd  be  in  danger  to  be 
precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ?  His  heart  would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his 
head  be  giddy.    P.  Byarus,  Tract,  depest.  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  ^  ^  and 
put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank,  if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  he 
can  safely  do  it :  but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead 
of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved,  and  'tis  nothing  but  his  imagination, 
forma  cadendi  impressa,  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.** 
Yea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of 
fear;  so  have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  dark- 
ness, causing  fear,  grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object 
which  cannot  be  removed ;  but  sticks  as  Jose,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a 
shadow  to  a  body,  and  who  can  expel  or  overrun  his  shadow  )    Bemove  heat 
of  the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen:  remove  those  adust  humours  and 
vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  firom  the  heart,  all  outward  perturba- 
tions, take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy, 
dull,  lumpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good;  you  may  as  well  bid  him 
that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a-dry ;  or  him  that  is  wounded  not  to  feel  pain. 
Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain, 
so  thinks  ^Fracastorius,  "that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they 
suspect  some  treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them, 
still  they  distrust.**     Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety  of 
fumes  make  them  like  and  dislike.     Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they 
are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes,  for  their 
spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light,  fear  makes  them  avoid  company,  and 
absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or  overshoot  them- 
selves, which  still  they  suspect.   They  are  prone  to  venery  by  reason  of  wind- 
Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of  choler,  which  causeth 
feaiful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleeping  and  waking : 
That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots^  glasses^  &e,,  is 
wind  in  their  heads.     'Here,  de  Saxonift  doth  ascribe  this  to  the  sev^al 
motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  "their  dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  alteration, 
tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature,"  excluding  all  material  humours. 
*Fracastorius  "  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  should 
entertain  such  fake  conceit^  as  that  they  have  horns,  great  noses,  that  they 
are  birds,  beasts,**  Jec,  why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardi- 
nals.    For  the  first,  ^Fracastorius  gives  two  reasons :  "  One  is  the  disposition 
of  the  body;  the  other,  the  occasion  of  the  phantasy,'*  as  if  their  eyes  be  pur- 
blind, their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheum,  Sec    To  the  second, 
Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination  inwardly  or  outwardly  moved,  represents 
to  the  understanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour  the  passion  or  dislike, 
but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displeasure,  and  the  will 
and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

p  Pone  exemplam,  quod  quia  potest  mrobiilape  super  tnbem  qxm  est  In  rU:  fed  si  sit  super  eqium  pro- 
fondAin,  loco  pontia,  non  ambulabit  super  earn,  eo  quod  Imaglnetnr  in  snimo  et  timet  tehementer,  Ibrma 
cadendi  Impresaa,  cnl  obedinnt  memlMra  omnia,  et  flmiltates  reUqua.  <i  Ub.  2.  de  InteUeeCloaeL  Sospldoai 
ob  tlmorem  et  obllquum  diacuraum,  et  semper  Inde  putant  slbl  fieri  instdlaa.    Lauren.  6.  'Traet.  da 

mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  dllatione,  eontractlone,  eonfbsione^  tenebrodtate  splrituum,  calida,  frifflda  Intemperte,  Ac 

•  niud  Inqnlsitione  dignnm,  cur  tam  falsa  redplant,  habere  se  oornua.  esse  mortuos,  nasntoa,  esse  aves,  &c. 

*  1.  Dispositio  corporis.    2.  Occasio  Inaglnatloula. 
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Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher 
of  "Gonimbra  assigns  this  reason, "  because  by  a  vehement  and  continual  medi- 
tation of  that  Wherewith  they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the 
brain,  and  with  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  inoend  it  beyond  measure : 
and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature^  which  being  dis- 
solred,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as  they  ought." 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained 
in  his  problems;  and  that  *all  learned  men,  famous  philosophers,  and  law« 
givers,  tul  unum  fear^  omnee  mdanchclicif  have  still  been  melancholy,  is  a 
problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Prateusis  will  have  it  understood  of  natural 
melancholy,  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  ds  Anima^  and 
Marcilios  Eicinus,  de  san,  tuend.  lib.  1.  cap,  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes 
men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but 
mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm  only  excepted ;  and  they  not  adust, 
'but  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  hal^  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that  they  be 
neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Apponensis^  cited  by  Melancthon,  thinks  it  pro  • 
ceeds  fix>m  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy  as  too  cold. 
Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours  makes  men  mad, 
as  lime  boms  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixed  with  blood,  and 
somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified.  Nullum 
mtMgnum  ingenium  sine  mixtwA  dementioBf  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mixture- 
of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controvei*sy,  *'  'phlegmatic  are  dull : 
sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty :  choleric  are 
too  swift  in  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits : 
melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  ail;  this  humour  may 
be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin;  if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad :  if  too  cold, 
dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and  sad :  if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that 
extreme  of  heat,  than  cold."  This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of 
Heraditus,  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise  mind,  temperate  heat  and  dryness  are  the 
chief  causes  of  a  good  wit :  therefore,  saith  ^lian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of 
all  brute  beasts^  because  his  brain  is  driest,  et  6b  atrce  bilia  copiam :  this  reason 
Cardan  approves,  avhtU.  ZL  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physician  of  Milan, 
in  his  first  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this  question :  Bulandus  in  his 
problems^  Ca^lius  Ehodiginus,  lib.  17,  Yalleriola  6*^  na/rrat,  med,,  Here,  de 
Saxonia^  Tract  postlu  de  mel.  cap.  3,  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb,  cur. 
Ub.  1.  cap.  17,  Baptista  Porta^  Physiog.  lib.  \.  c.  13,  and  many  others. 

Weepings  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body, 
depending  upon  these  prccedent  motions  of  the  mind :  neither  are  tears,  affec- 
tions, but  actions  (as  Scaliger  holds)  "  *tbe  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles, 
because  the  heart  is  shaken,"  (Conimb.  prob,  6.  sec.  3.  de  aom.)  why  they 
stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech,  Mercuriafis  and  Montaltus,  cap.  17.  give  like 
reasons  out  of  Hippocrates, "  **  dryness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
torpid."  Fast  speaking  (which  is  a  symptom  of  some  few)  ^ti\is  will  have 
caused  '"from  abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of  imagination:  'baldness 
comes  from  excess  of  dryness,"  hirsuteness  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause 
of  much  waking  in  a  diy  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent,  feais  and 
cares,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incontincncy  is  from  wind,  and  a 
liot  liver,  Montanus,  cons.  26.   Bumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and 

■  In  pro.  11.  de  ccbIo.  Vehemens  et  usldiu  co^rltatio  rd  erpra  qaam  afflcitxxr,  splrltns  In  ecrobrnm  erocat. 
>  M elaucboUci  ingenlosl  oronea,  samml  vlri  In  ai'tlbiu  et  dlscii)lini;i,  sivu  circum  impcratorlani  ant  rcip.  dis. 
cipUnam  oiancs  fere  m^ancbollcl.  ArUtotelcs.  7  Adeo  mbcetitur,  ut  .sit  dupium  sanguinis  ad  rellqoa  duo, 
'  Lib.  2.  de  Intellectione.  Flngul  sunt  Minenra  phlegmatici :  satiKuinel  amablles,  gratl,  hilures,  at  noo 
logenioei ;  choierici  celerca  rootu,  et  ob  Id  contempLitionls  t:iipa(*untfji :  ildanchullci  solum  exccllentes,  &c. 
•Trcpldiintinni  vox  treinula.  quia  c»»r  qualitur.  '•Ob  uri'lir.itcjn  qme  reddit  nervos  lliiffuic  torpidos. 

•  U^cuutiucatla  llnsuwU  c\  co^  U  tUluuui,  at  vclucitate  lma;;iuut;onia  <  Culvities ob  siccitstis  exccssuui. 
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wind  from  ill  concoction,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat- 
and  cold;  *  Palpitation  of  the  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from 
the  same  cause.  That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping 
In  many  parts.  Redness  of  the  &Ge,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitteDy 
or  stung  with  pismires,  from  a  sharp  subtile  wind.  'Cold  sweat  from  vapoujns 
arising  from  the  hypochondries,  which  pitch  npon  the  skin;  leanness  for  want 
of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  appetite  is  so  great,  '^tius  aoswers:  Os 
verUria  frigescit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts,  cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  caoaeth 
crudity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturbations,  *'our  souls  for  want  of 
spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive  operations,  being  exhaust^ 
and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the  reasons  which  may  dis- 
suade her  from  such  affections. 

'  Bashfulness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  ^some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves 
of  some  foul  fsuot  committed,  but  as^Fracastoriiis  well  determines,  ob  drfeduni^ 
proprium,  et  timorem,  "from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects;  the  &c& 
labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  nature,  willing 
to  help,  sends  thither  heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood,  and  so  we  blush. 
They  that  are  bold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as 
are  fearful."  Anthonius  Lodovicusf,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will  have  this  sub* 
tile  blood  to  arise  in  the  &ce,  not  bo  much  for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in 
presence^  ''"^  but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any  thing  at  unawares  shall  pass 
from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting ;"  (which  Disariusin  "Macrobius 
confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men  never  blush,  as  Dandinus 
observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent.  Or  that  webe  staid  before 
our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not^  or  if  any  thing  molest  and  offend  na,  «rw- 
heacentia  turns  to  riibor,  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness.  ^Sometimes  the 
extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  ^ce,  Etai  nihil 
vitioavm  eommiaeria,  as  Lodovicus  holds:  though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion, 
omnia  pudor  ex  vilio  commisao,  all  shame  for  some  offence.  But  we  find  other- 
wise, it  may  as  well  proceed  ■'from  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience  (so 
^Dandinus  holds),  as  vice;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  (noHa  in  HcUerivan:) 
^from  a  hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  afber  drinking  of  wine, 
strong  drink,  perturbations,"  &c. 

"  laughter,  what  it  is,'*  saith  'TuUy,  "  how  caused,  where,  and  so  suddenly 
breaks  out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir 
our  fiboe,  veins,  eyes,  countenance^  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine.** 
The  cause  that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gk>niesiiiB, 
lib.  3.  de  aale  genial,  cap,  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  wluch,  in  san* 
gnine  melancholy  espeaially,  break  from  the  heart,  ''*and  tickle  the  midriff^ 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves:  by  which  titillation,  the  sense 
being  moved,  and  arteries  distended  or  pulled,  the  spirits  frx)m  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes."  See  more  in  Josaiua  de  rim 
atJlAiiy  Vivea  3  de  Anvmd,  Tears,  asSealiger  defines,  proceed  from  grief  and 
pity,  '^  *or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain,  for  a  dry  cannot  weep." 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  dnx, 

•^tlns.  'Laoreu.  c.  13.  c  Tctrab.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  ^  Ant.  LodoTlcuB,  prob.  lib.  1.  sect  6. 

de  atrabilarils.  '  Subrnsticns  pndor  yttlosxis  pndor.  k  ob  IfrnomiQiam  aut  turpttudlnem  flMtl,  Ac 

I  De  symp.  et  Antlp.  cap.  12.  laborat  facles  ob  prasscntiam  cjas  qui  defectnm  nostnim  rldet,  et  natara  quasi 
opem  latora  calorem  iliac  mittit,  calor  sanguiaom  trahit,  unde  rabor,  aadaces  non  rubent,  &c.  ■  Ob 

Sandiom  et  Tolaptatem  foras  exit  sanguis,  aat  olv.melioris  reverentlam,  ant  ob  sabitam  oecarsam,  attt  si 
quid  incaatias  exdderit.  ■  Corn,  in  Arist.  de anlma.  Coscl  at  plnrimum Impudentea, noz  ftdt  ImpadenteL 
•Alexander  Apbrodlsiensla  makes  all  bashfalneas  a  Tlrtae,  eamqao  so  refert  in  seipso  expezirl  solitam,  etal 
csset  admodom  senex.  f  Ssape  post  ciboni  apti  ad  raborem,  ex  pota  vini,  ex  tlmore  smpe  et  ab  htpata 

caUdo,  eerebro  calido,  &c.  ^  Com.  in  Aiist.  do  anlma,  tam  k  tI  et  Inexperientla  qnam  k  ritio.  '2,  De 
oratore.  quid  ipse  risua,  quo  pacto  concltatur,  nbl  sit,  &c.  •  Diaphra^ma  tltlUant,  quia  transrenniii  e(. 

ncTTOsuTn,  qua  tltillatlone  moto  sensu  atque  arteriis  dlstentls,  tplrltus  inde  latera,  renas,  os,  oculos  occupant. 
•Ex  calcCacdone  humidl  cerebri :  nam  ex  sicco  jachiymaj  non  flaunt 
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as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book  of  imagination,  and  *Lavater 
de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap,  2.  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and 
hear  that  which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen,  Qui  mtUtum  jejunant,  <mt 
nodes  duaunt  insomnes,  thej  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or 
sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous 
by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini  quod  vohmi  swtmvcvrU^ 
as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spa** 
niard,  who  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine 
places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  Ami(xmssiman^ 
planitiem  despioere  sibi  visus  /uit,  codifida  magn^a,  quamplurimos  FtxgoSf 
aUas  Turres,  splsTidida  Tempta,  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in  Europe, 
not,  saith  mine  'author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  was  turnip* 
simiAS  et  nimis  credtdus,  and  would  &in  have  had  it  so.  Or  as  ^Lod.  Mereatus 
proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  Aa, 
diversely  mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers 
images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round, 
when  it  is  in  their  own  brain ;  so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  fault  and  cause  is 
inward,  as  Galen  affirms,  'mad  men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  qtias  extra  se 
videre  puiant  Imagines,  intra  oouios  habsnt,  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to 
be  before  them;  the  bndn  as  a  concave  glaas  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes 
etiam  decrepiH  cerebrum  habent  concaoum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginenifur  se  videre 
(saith  'Boissardus)  qius  non  sunt,  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken  and  dote 
in  like  case :  or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of  red  glass,  judge th  every- 
thing he  sees  to  be  red;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head, 
and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen,  make 
all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour  that  over*- 
spreads  our  sight,  as  to  mebmcholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  whiter 
&c  Or  else  as  before  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnins^ 
lib.  1.  cap.  16.  well  quotes,  *'  ^cauae  a  great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humour^ 
which  wander  to  and  fi'o  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  appa- 
ritions before  their  eyes."  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in  the 
moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone, 
hoars  Oerberus  bark :  Orestes  now  mad  supposed  he  saw  the  furies  tormenting 
him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon  him^- 

*  O  mater  obseero  noli  me  peneqixl 
His  AirU%  upeeta  angnSnete,  bontbOlbvi^ 
Soce  eooe  mo  lav«dukt,  In  me  Jam  niiint^  • 

htit  Eleefcnt  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  ho  saw  no  such  aightB  at  al^ 
it  was  but  his  crazed  imagination. 

''Qnteeoa,  qnleKe  nlMr  In  Untds  tola, 
27 on  eernU  eteatm  qua  Tidere  ta  pntaa.** « 

So  Penthea8(in  Bacchis  Enripidia)saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  aloni 
was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Oardan,  subiiL  8. 
Mens  agra  laboribus  eij^^mw/racUiifacit  eos  videre,  audire,  dsc  And.  Osi- 
ander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandre  both,  in  their  sick- 
ness, which  he  relates  de  rerum  varietaL  lib.  8.  oap.  44.  Albategnius  that 
noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed,  saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending,  which 
f'raoaBtoriuB  records  of  lus  friend  Baptista  Tirrianus.  Weak  sight  andib  vain 
persuasion  withal,  may  efOect  as  much,  and  second  causes  conouixing^  as  an  oar 

*K«8 mlxvndM fanaglnantor :  et pntaat  ae  videre  qnie neo vident  nee  audlont.       ■  Laet.  lib.  18,  eap.  2. 
^neri]rt.  India  OoeidtDt.         ' Lib.  1.  ca.  17.  cap.  de  meL  *IaMUil,  et  qnl  mortt  vidnl  rant,  res  quae 

tttra  te  ▼Mere  fnttant,  intra  ocakM  habent.  ■  Gap.  10.  de  Spirit  apparitione.  k  De  oocnlt  Nat 

^irac.       '"O  mother  I  I  beeeech  yon  not  to  perNeota  me  with  those  horrible-looking  ftuiea.    Seel  seel 
tscjr  atta^  they  assaalt  me  1"  ***  Peace  1  peaoe  I  nnbappy  being,  for  yon  do  not  see  what  yoa  think 
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iu  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger,  bended,  double,  &a  The  thick- 
ness of  the  air  may  cause  such  effects,  or  any  object  not  well  disoemed  in  the 
dark,  fear  and  phantasy  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a  devil,  ^  *Quod  nimis 
miseri  timent.hoc  facile  credurU,  we  are  apt  to  believe, and  mistake  in  such  cases. 
Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  cap,  1.  brings  in  a  story  out  of  Aristotle,  of  one 
Antepharon  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own  image  in  the  air, 
as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio,  lib.  10.  perapecL  hath  such  another  instance  of  a 
familiar  acquaintance  of  his^  that  after  the  want  of  three  or  four  nights'  aleep, 
as  he  was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him^  and  using  all 
such  gestures  as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished.  Eremites 
and  anchorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of 
much  fasting,  and  bad  diet,  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath 
well  showed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  subUL  18. 
suffites,  perfumes,  suffumigations,  mixed  candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  each 
natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with  horse-heads, 
bulls*-homs,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  room  full  of  snakes,  adders,  dark, 
light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  in  Baptista  Porta^  Alexis, 
Albertus,  and  others,  glow-worms,  fire-drakes,  meteors,  Ignia/cUuuSf  which 
Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  such  that  appear 
in  moorish  grounds,  about  churchyards,  moist  vaUeys,  or  where  battles  have 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Velourius,  Finkiua,  dbc, 
such  fears  are  often  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  dec., 
to  make  folks  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  'solito  fnajares,  bigger,  lesser,  fkirer, 
fouler,  te^  asta/ntes  sine  capitibus  videantur;  ant  toti  igniti,  aut  forma  dcemonum^ 
accipe  pUos  cants  nigri,  dsc.^  saith  Albertus;  and  so  'tis  ordinaiy  to  see  strange 
uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics;  who  knows  not  that  if  in  a  dark  room,  the  light 
be  admitted  at  one  only  little  hole,  and  a  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun 
Bhining,  will  represent  on  the  opposite  wall  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated 
by  his  rays?  with  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of 
men,  devils,  antics  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  silly  spectator  in  a 
dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  'tis  nothing 
but  such  an  horrible  image  as  '  Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  another  room. 
Eoger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walking  in  the 
air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But  most 
part  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I  may  not  deny,  bat  that 
oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,  and  repre- 
sent vain  objects  to  melancholy  men^  and  such  as  are  ill-^affected.  To  these 
you  may  add  the  knavish  impostures  of  jugglers,  exorcists^  mass-priests^  and 
mountebanks,  of  whom  Boger  Bacon  speak^  dsa,  de  mxracvlis  naiurm  et  artis^ 
cap.  1.  ''they  can  counterfeit  the  voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost, 
all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke 
afar  o%  that  they  make  their  auditors  believe  they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence 
much  astonished  and  afirighted  with  it.  Besides,  those  artificial  devices  to 
over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whispering  place  of  Gloucester^  with  us. 
or  like  the  duke's  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated 
by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and 
mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list.  ''  As 
the  fool  thinketh,  so  the  bell  clinketh."  Theophilus  in  Gkden  thought  he  heard 
music  from  vapours,  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &a     Some  are  deceived  by 

•  Seneca.  Quod  metuunt  nimls,  nnnqnam  amoverl  posse,  nee  tolli  pntant.       'SAngnIa  apnpn  cum  melle 
coTnpoBltns  et  cuntaurea,  &c.    Albertus.  vLib.  i.  occult,  phllos.    Impcrttl  homines  djomonnin  et 

Tiinbrarum  iuiaf^ine^  videre  se  putant,  quum  nihil  sint  allod,  quam  slmuUchra  animse  expeitia.  ^  Pytho. 
nisMe  vocam  varietatem  In  ventre  et  guttare  Angentes,  formant  voces  humanas  a  longe  vel  prop^  pruut 
Tolunt,  ac  si  spnUua  cum  boinine  loqueretur,  ot  sunos  bratorom  flngont,  &c.      *  Gloucester  eatbedraL 
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echoes,  some  by  Foaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  air  in  the 
ground,  hollow  places  and  walls.  ^  At  Cadurcum,  in  Aquitaine,  words  and 
sentences  are  repeated  by  a  strange  echo  to  the  fiiU,  or  whatsoever  jou  shall 
play  upon  a  musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are 
spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olym- 
pus, in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib,  36,  cap.  15.  Some  twelve  times,  as 
at  Chaienton,  a  village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos^  in  Greece,  here- 
tofore was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan,  subtiL 
I  18,  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  these  echoes. 
Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Echometria,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives 
his  reader  full  satis&ction  of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  '  At 
JBarrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smith's  forge :  so 
at  Upari,  and  those  sulphureous  isles,  and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks 
of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan,  cle  rerum 
var.  I.  15,  c.  84,  mentioneth  a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil 
call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she  was  a  painter's  wife  in  Milan :  and  mauy  such 
illusions  and  voices,  which  proceed  most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk 
of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them  (of  which  they  have  been 
ever  ignorant) :  "  I  have  in  brief  touched,  only  this  I  will  hera  add,  that  Arcu* 
lanus,  Bodin,  lib,  3.  cap.  6,  dc&mon,  and  some  others,  ^  hold  as  a  manifest  token 
that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil ;  so  doth  **  Hercules  de  Saxoiiia, 
-and  Apponensis,  and  fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a  priest.  But  ''Guiauerius,  ^Mou- 
taltua,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemnius,  lib,  2,  cap,  2,  refer  it  wholly  to 
the  ill-disposition  of  the  '  humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
prt^.  30.  1,  because  such  symptoms  are  cured  by  purging;  and  as  by  the 
striking  of  a  flint  fire  is  enforced,  so  by  the  vehement  motion  of  spirits,  they 
do  eZicere  voces  inaudiias,  compel  strange  speeches  to  be  spoken :  another  ar- 
gument he  hath  from  Plato's  reminiscerUia^  which  all  out  as  likely  as  that 
which  'MarsiHus  Ficmus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleouus;  by  a  divine  kind 
of  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian  aud 
barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  o^  saw,  or  read  their  works : 
but  in  this  I  should  rather  hold  with  Avicenua  and  his  associates,  that  such 
symptoms  proceed  from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  oppoi'tunities  of  humours 
decayed,  or  otherwise  to  pervert  the  soul  of  man :  and  besides,  the  humour 
itself  is  ^o^TMum  Diabolic  the  devil's  bath;  and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice 
him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.     MEMB.  I 

Prognostics  of  Mekmclvoly, 

Pboonostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this 
malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of 
<^^  recens  curaUoTiem  non  habet  dijfficUem,  saith  Aviccnna,  L  3,  Fen,  1,  Ih-act, 
^1  c.  18.  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure,  gentle, 
^d  remiss,  Hercules  de  SaxonitL  ** '  If  that  evacuation  of  hasmorrhoids*,  or 
vortioev,  ^hieh  they  call  the  water  between  the  skin,  shall  ha])pen  to  a  melan- 

'^Tam  elar^  et  nrtlcalatd  aadies  repetltum,  ut  perfectloi  sit  Echo  quam  ipae  dixerls.  'Blowing;  of 

^v%  aad  knocking  of  hammen,  if  they  apply  their  ear  to  the  clitf.  ">  Memb.  1.  Sub.  3.  of  this 

PvtiUon,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhaahk  **  Sigua  da:inonb  nulla  stun  \\\&\.  quod  li^usntur  ea  qus  ante  nesde- 

^^ut  Teutonietan  ant  aliud  Idioma,  &c.  "Cap.  12.  tract.  Ue  tntl.       v  Tract.  16.  c.  i.  a  Cap.  9. 

Hirt  Tis  condtat  humorcs,  ardvrqne  yehemens  tnentem  exa^itat,  quuiii,  Sec.  •Prtefat.  lamblid 

P^ysterila.  ist  melancholicis  hscmorrhoidoi  rapenreueriut  varicec,  Tcl  at  quibusUani  placet  a4U« 

*wr  cvtcn,  aohKur  molnm. 
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choly  man,  his  misery  is  ended,"  Hippocrates,  Aphor.  6.  11.    Galen,  L  6,  de 
morbis  vidga/r.  com,  8,  confirms  the  same;  and  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates^ 
all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latins  subscribe;  Montaltus,  c.  25,  Hercules  de 
Sax  on  i^  Mercurialis,  Yittorius  Faventinus,  <&c.  Skenckius,  L  1,  observat.  med. 
c,  de  Manidj  illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one  Daniel  Federer 
a  coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad,  about  the  27th 
year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he  was 
&eed  from  his  madness.     Marius  the  Boman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
veith  great  pain.     Skenckins  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have 
been  helped  by  flowing  of  their  months,  which  before  were  stopped.     That 
fchc  opening  of  the  haemorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly 
signify,  so  they  be  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compuMon.     All  melan- 
choly are  better  after  a  quartan;  "  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that 
ague  twice;  but  whether  it  free  him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question;  for 
many  physicians  ascribe  all  long  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartan  ague 
amongst  the  rest.     ^ Rhasis,  cotU.  lib,  1,  <r«krf.  9.     "When  melancholy  gets 
out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosy, 
morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged, 
and  those  vcmces  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved."  Guianerius,  cap.  5,  tract,  15, 
adds  dropsy,  jaimdice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs  to  these  scabs,  mor- 
phews,  and  breaking  out,  and  proves  it  out  of  the  6th  of  Hippocrates* 
Aphorisms. 

Evil  prognostics  on  the  other  part.  Invelerala  melancholia  incuralnlis,  if  it 
be  inveterate,  it  is  ^  incurable,  a  common  axiom,  aut  difficuUer  curabiUs  as 
they  say  that  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  LZ^de 
he.  affect  cap.  6,  *^ "  be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is 
ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  onoe  it  be  habituated." 
As  Ludan  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  ''*the  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexorable,^ 
may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracebus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever 
curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus,  par,  3, 
objects  to  him;  although  in  another  place,  hereditary  diseases  he  accounts 
incurablet,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  '^Hildesheim,  spieeL  2,  de  meL  holds 
it  less  dangerous  if  only  ''^  imagination  be  hurt,  and  not  reason,  ^  the  gentlest 
is  from  blood.  Worse  firom  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all  from  melancholy- 
putrefied."  *  Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least  dangerous^  and  the  oth^ 
two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cored.  'The  cure  is  hard  in  man, 
but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take  notice 
of  that  saying  of  Montanus,  cansU.  230,  pro  Abate  Italo,  "  '  This  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave;  physicians  may  ease,  and  it  may 
lie  hid  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  will  return  again  more- 
violent  and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error:** 
as  in  Mercury's  weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt^  the  open 
parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  infimbriis  aumm,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of 
gold:  there  will  be  some  relics  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once 
tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted  out.  ^  Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy, 
apoplexy,  convulsions,  and  blindness:  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  *  all  aver,  if  once  it  possess  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  Frambesarins, 
and  ^lust.  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optic  nerves,  blindness.   Merca* 

■  Cap.  10.  de  qaartona.  «  Cam  tanguis  exit  per  Riperflelem  et  reef  det  melancholia  per  acabiem^ . 

morpheam  nigram,  vel  expargatar  per  infcriores  partes,  vel  urinam,  &e.,  non  erit,  Stc,  splen  magnlficatnr 
et  vaiicos  apparent.  r  Quia  Jam  conversa  in  nataram.  ■  In  qaocnnqno  sit,  h  quacunqne  causa,  Hjpo. 
con.  pranerclm,  lemper  est  longa,  morosa,  nee  facile  corarl  potest  •  KeglnA  morbomm  et  InexonUUs. 
^  Omno  delirinm  quod  orltnr  h  pancitate  cerebri  incnrabile.  HUdeaholm,  apicel.  2.  de  mania.  •Sk  aoKn 

ImaglnaUo  la  datur,  et  non  ratio.  «  Mala  i  sangnlno  ferrente,  deterlor  A  bile  assata,  pesslma  «b  atra  bile 
putra&cta.  •  Dlffleilior  cura  C|)na  qcuu  At  vitlo  corporis  totlns  et  cerebri.         ' UifBeUis  enrata  In  Tiris, 

multo  dlffleilior  in  ftcmlnis.  «  Ad  Interltum  plemmque  homines  comitator,  licet  medid  lovent  plerureqiiek 
tainen  non  toUnnt  nnqitam,  sed  recidet  aeerbior  quom  nntea  minima  occasione,  aut  errore.  ^  Pericnlam  '^ 
ne  degcneret  In  Epllepilam,  Apoplexlam,  Conrulsioncm,  CsedUtem.   *  MontaL  c. ».  Laarentins.  Mio.  T 
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rialis,  eonsU.  20,  had  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  bccamo 
epileptis  and  blind.  '^If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or 
increaBe,  epilepsy ;  convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else  in  the  end  thcy 
are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures,  ridiculous. 
'If  it  come  from  a  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in 
concliuion  mad.  Calescentem  mdanchoUam  scepius  sequittirmania.  "*Ifit 
heat  and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  '^per  circuitiis,  aut  semper  in- 
sanii^  he  is  mad  by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  "^Sennertus  contends  out  of 
Crato,  there  is  seminarius  ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If 
it  come  from  melancholy  natural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demo- 
niacal, Montanus. 

''Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  them* 
selves,  which  is  a  frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  'Tis  '^ Hippo- 
crates' observation,  Galcn*s  sentence  :  Eisi  m^yrtem  timentt  tamen  pteruuiquG 
eUd  ipsis  mortem  consciscuntj  L  3.  de  locia  affect,  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  all 
physicians.  *Tis  'Eabbi  Moses'  Aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna, 
Rhosis,  ^tins,  Gordonius,  Yalescus,  Altomarus,  Salust.  Salvianus,  Capivac- 
cius,  Mercatos,  Hercules  de  Saxonisi,  Fiso,  Brucl,  Fuchsius,  all,  dec. 


"■Et  ueph  naqne  ftded  mortis  formldfne  tIUb 
Perciplt  infellz  odium  lactsqae  Tidendae, 
Ut  tUbl  oonsciicat  m«reati  pcctore  lotbom." 


**  And  80  far  forth  death's  terror  doth  affri^'lity 
Ho  makes  avray  hlmsell^  and  hates  the  li;;lit : 
To  mako  an  end  of  foar  and  grief  of  heart. 
He  Tolontary  dies  to  ease  his  smart." 


In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that 
he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  enforced  to  ofier  vio- 
lence unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.     So  some 
(saith  *Fracastorius)  '*  in  fury,  bat  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves :  for  their 
life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.     They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep, 
or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams  astonish  them."    In  the  day-time  they 
are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion, 
fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.,  as  so  many  wild  horses, 
that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but  even  against  their 
wills  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it,  it  grinds 
their  souls  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  burden  to  them- 
selvea^  as  Job  was^  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep.     Psal.  cvii.  18. 
"Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death's  door,  "being 
boimd  in  misery  and  iron  :"  they  'curse  their  stars  with  Job,  "  'and  day  of 
their  birth,  and  wish  for  death  :'*   for  as  Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold. 
Job  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  'madness  itself;  they  mur- 
mur many  times  against  the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against 
God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passion,  ^vivere  Tiolunt,  mori  nescwnt, 
live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.     Ajid  in  the  midst  of  these  squalid,  ugly, 
And  soch  irksome  days,  they  seek  at  last,  finding  no  comfort,  ^'no  remedy  in 
this  wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.      Omnia  appetunt  honwrn,  all 
creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good  as  they  hope,  sub  specie^  in  show  at 
least,  vd  quia  mori  pulchrum  putant  (saith  *  Hippocrates)  vel  quia  putant  inde 
te  mt^oribus  malis  liberan,  to  be  freed  as  they  wish.     Though  many  times,  as 
•^iBop's  fishes^  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope 

^Herc  de  Sazonli,  Aristotle,  Capiracclns.  i  Favent.  Uamor  frlgldus  sola  dollrll  cansa,  ftiroris  Toro  hnmor 
ttlidu.  n  Uenmins  calls  madness  sobolem  melanchoUs.  ■  Alexander  1. 1.  e.  18.  •  Lib  1.  part  2. 
c  II .  r Montalfc  e.  IS.  rare  mors  ant  nonqoam,  nisi  sihi  Ipsls  Inferant.  «i  Lib.  de  Insan.  Fablo  Calico 
Istopnte.  'NonnalUTiolentasmsnnssibi  Inferant.  'Lucret.  1. 3.  t  Lib.  2.  delntell.sape  mortem 
HM  conelseimt  ob  tlmorem  et  trlstltiam  taedlo  Yitse  afflecti  ob  itarorem  et  desperationem.  Est  enim  infcra, 
&e.  Er^  slcperpetuo  aiHictati  ritam  odemnt,  se  precipitant,  his  malis  earitnri  ant  interflcinnt  se,  ant 
*al«  quid  commlttont.  «  Psal.  crli.  10.       *  Job  xxxilL       r  Job  ri.  8.  «  Vi  doloris  et  trlstitia;  ad 

insului penfe  redactus.         'Seneca.       ^Tnsalatis  suas  desperation e  prc^nnnt  sibi  mortis  deslderium, 
Oct.  Horn.  1 .  a.  e.  S.       ■  Lib.  de  iasonla.     Sic  sic invat  ire  per  nmbros. 
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to  be  eased  by  his  means  :  and  therefore  (saith  Felix  'Plateros)  ''after  many 
tedious  days  at  last,  cither  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end/' 
they  precipitate  or  make  away  themselves :  "many  lamentable  examples  ai-e 
daily  seen  amongst  us  :*'  aliua  ante  fores  se  lagueo  suspendit  (as  Seneca  notes), 
alius  se  prcecipitavit  a  tecto,  ne  dominum  stomacJiantem  audiret^  alius  tie  redu- 
ceretur  difugaferrum  redcjit  in  viscera^  "  one  hangs  himself  before  his  own 
door, — another  throws  himself  from  the  house-top,  to  avoid  his  master's  an^r 
—a  third,  to  escape  expulsiuu,  plunges  a  dagger  into  his  heart," — bo  niauy 
causes  there  are His  amor  exUio  est,  furor  his love,  grief,  anger,  mad- 
ness, and  shame,  <S:c.  'Tis  a  common  calamity,  *a  fatal  end  to  this  disease, 
they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury  of  physicians,  furiously  dis- 
posed, carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enforced  by  miseries,  and 
there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  his 
assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent  (for  no  human  persuasion  or 
art  can  help),  but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates 
his  cicuta,  Lucretia's  dagger,  Timon*s  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had;  Cato's  kuife, 
and  Nero's  sword  are  left  behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  enginesi,  bequeathed 
to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to  the  world's  end,  by  such  distressed  souls  :  so 
intolerable,  insufferable,  grievous,  and  violent  is  their  pain,  'so  unspeakable 
and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes  ; 
Tis  camificina  hominum,  angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Areteus,  a  plague  of  the 
soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell;  and  if  thera 
be  a  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man*s  heart. 

"For  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  on  hell, 
When  more  It  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell.* 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  af&rm 
of  melancholy  in  earnest. 


"0  triste  nomen  I  o  dlis  odlblle 
« l^lelancholia  laciyinoso,  Cocyrl  fllia, 
Tu  Tartarl  specubns  opacis  edita 
Erlnnys,  utui'O  quain  Megara  bud  t'.'.I!t, 
Etab  ubcribus  alnit,  eniqne  parvnl  u 
Amarulentuni  in  os  Uc  Alccto  deJit, 
Omnes  abominabllcm  te  dsmnncs 
Prodnxere  in  lucem,  exitio  raortalium. 
Non  Jupiter  furit  talotelumftilmisiis, 
Kon  ulla  sic  procella  sAvit  OBquoris, 
Koa  impctuoAi  tanta  via  eat  turbinis. 
An  aspcros  sustineo  morsus  CcrbcM-l  ? 
Knin  virus  Kchidufe  membra  inea  dcpa«oitar  ? 
Aut  tunica  aauiu  tincta  Nesst  saniu^uiulH : 
lilacryinabile  et  immedlcabile  miUum  hue  '* 


*  0  sad  and  odions  name !    a  name  so  fell. 
Is  this  of  molancholy,  brat  of  bell. 
There  bom  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dvcIL 
The  Furies  brought  It  op,  Megan's  tca^ 
Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  cat. 
And  all  conspired  a  bane  to  mortal  men. 
To  bring  this  devil  out  of  that  black  den. 
27  /Kitilo  Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  not  storm  at  sen. 
paU,     Nor  whirl-wiud  doth  our  hearts  so  inudt 
dismay. 
What  7  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus ! 
Or  stung  by  ^scn^ent  so  pestiferous? 
Or  put  on  shirt  tliat's  dipt  in  Nessus*  blood? 
My  pain's  past  cure;  physic  can  do  no  good." 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Sicud  non  invencre  tyranni  majas  tyrmen- 
tuni,  no  sti'appadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris'  bulls, 


**  >  Xcc  ira  dcdm  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hostis, 
Quantum  sola  noces  aiiimis  iUapsa." 


"Jove's  wrath,  nor  devils  can 
Do  80  much  harm  to  th'  soul  of  man." 


All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities  are  swallowed 
up,  and  drowned  iu  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so 
many  small  brooks ;  *tis  coagtdum  omnium  cerumnarum :  which  ^  Ammianiis 
applied  to  his  distressed  Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the 
cream  of  human  adversity,  the  'quintessence,  and  upshot ;  all  other  disease."^ 
whatsoever,  arc  but  fiea-bitings  to  melancholy  in  extent :  'Tis  the  pith  cf 
them  all,    Hospitium  est  calanutatis  ;  quid  verbis  opus  est  f 

*  Qnarocunque malam  rem  qnxris,  lllic  rcpcries :  "     |       '*  What  need  more  words  ?  'tis  calamities  inn, 

Wiierc  seek  for  any  mischief  'tia  within; " 


4  Cap.  8.  de  mentis  allcnat.  mocsti  de^rnnt,  dnm  tandem  mortem  quamtlmcnt.snspendloaatsabmersIoQcv 
aut  aliqua  alia  vi,  pnccipltunt  ut  multa  tiistia  exemi  la  vidiiiius.  *  Arcuhums  iu  9.  lU)asis,c.  16. cavcndum 
ne  ex  alto  sc  prsecipltcnc  aut  nliiis  IseUant.  r  O  omnium  opiiiionibus  iuccvitabile  malum.  Ludan.  Mortesiius 
millc,  millo  dum  vlvit  nccet  gcrlt,  puritriuc.  llelnains  Austrlaco.  «  Ue;::ina  morborum  cul  ikmulantur 

omnes  et  obcdinnt.    Cardan.  >•  Llieu  quia  Intus  Scorpio,  &c.  Seneca  Act.  4.  Iferc.  O  Et.  «SIliH« 

ItHlicus.        k  Lib.  20.         >iiio  omnlt  imbonltas  et  Insuavitas  conHl&Llt,  ut  Tcitulllani  verbis  ntar.  or^t.  *A. 
(uartyr.  « Tlautna. 
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and  a  melancliolj  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus; 
the  true  Titiusy  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign) 
for  so  doth  "Lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares, 
and  80  ought  it  to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if 
a  leg  or  an  arm  ache,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we  have- 
an  ordinaiy  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health, 
a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible  it  may  be  procured ;  we  will  fireely 
part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter 
potions,  swallow  those  distasteful  pills,  suffer  our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut 
off.  any  thing  for  future  health:  so  sweet,  so  dear,  so  precious  above  all  other 
things  in  this  world  is  life :  'tis  that  we  chiefly  desire,  long  life  and  happy 
days,  *  fnuUos  da,  Jupiter,  annos,  increase  of  years  all  men  wish ;  but  to  a 
melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious;  that  which  they  sa 
carefully  seek  to  preserve  ''he  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are  his  pains ; 
some  make  a  question,  graviores  morli  corporis  an  animi,  whether  the  diseases 
of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to 
be  made  of  it,  mttUd  eniin  scevior  long^qtte  est  atrodor  animi,  quhm  corporis 
eruciaius  {Lem.  L  1,  c,  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  £Eir  more  grievous. — 
Tolum  hie  pro  vulnore  corpus^  body  and  soul  is  nusaflected  here,  but  the  soul 
especially.  So  Cardan  testifies,  de  rerum  var,  lib,  8.  40.  ^  Maximus  Tyrius 
a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  ^Dies  advnvU 
cegrUudinem  hojninibus,  in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these 
uu happy  men  are  bom  to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  tho 
loDger  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man, 
in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself:  and  how  these 
men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.     The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is 
lawful  in  such  cases»  and  upon  a  necessity;  Plotinus,2.  de  beatiiitd,  c.  7.  and 
Socrates  himself  defends  it,  in  Plato's  Phssdon,  "  if  any  man  labour  of  an 
incurable  disease,  he  may  despatch  himself  if  it  be  to  his  good."     Epicurus 
and  his  followers,  the  cynics  and  stoics  in  general,  affirm  it,  Epictetus  and 
'Seneca  amongst  the  rest,  qiiamcunque  veram  esse  viam  ad  liberUUem,  any 
way  is  allowable  that  leads  to  liberty,  ^  4et  us  give  God  thanks,  that  no  man 
iscompclled  to  live  against  his  will;*'  ^quid  ad  homin^em  claustra,  can'cer,  cus- 
todia?  Uberwn  ostium  habet,  death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand.     Vides  ilium 
pr(xcipitem  locum^  iUud  fiimnsn,  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree,  there's  liberty  at  hand,  ejffugia  servitutis  et  doioris  swit,  as 
that  Laoonian  lad  cast  himself  headlong  (non  serviam,  ai^nUpuer)  to  be  freed 
of  his  misery :  every  pain  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus,  will  set 
thee  iree,  quid  tua  refertfinem/acias  an  aceipias  f  there's  no  necessity  for  a  man 
to  live  in  misery.    Malwm  est  TiecessUati  vtvere;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  neceS" 
'itds  nuUa  est.  Ignovous  qui  sine  caaisa  moritwr,  et  stuUus  qui  cum  dolore  vivU, 
Idein  epi  58.     Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons^ 
saith  '  Pliny,  in  bo  great  a  quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  moke 
away  themselves?  which  kings  of  old  had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta fortunes 
^^^^^ierwm  sub  custode  promptum,  livy  writes,  and  executioners  always  at  hand. 
Speusippes  being  sick  was  met  by  Diogenes,  and,  carried  on  his  slaves'  shoul- 
ders, be  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher;  but  I  pity  thee  not,  quoth  Dioge- 
nes, qui  cum  talis  vivere  sustines,thoii  mayest  be  freed  when  thou  wilt^  meaning 
1>7  death.    ^  Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido,  and  Lucretia,  for  their 
generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  voluntarily  die,  to  avoid  a  greater 

MTit  Hercalia.  o  Peraiiis.  p  Quid  est  xalaeriiu  In  lit*,  qvsm  Telle mori!  Seneca,       4Tom.  8. 

''UmUo,  an  graTiona  paaaionea,  &e.  '  Ter.  *  Patet  exitna ;  ai  pagnare  non  ruItlB,  licet  fogere ;  quia 
^o.«  tenet  Inrltoa  7  De  prorid.  eap.  8.  t  Agamna  Deo  gratlaa,  qood  nemo  inrltna  In  rita  tenerl  potest 

''put  26.  Seneca  etde  sacra.  2.  cap.  15.  et  Eplst.  70.  et  13.  <Lib.  2.  cap.  83.  Terra  raate^  rdttxi  mlsertft- 
^t.j)i$t.  21.  71.  22. 
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mischiot  to  free  themselvea  from  miseiy,  to  save  their  honour,  or  vindicate 
their  good  name,  as  Cleojiatra  did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax's  wife  did,  Hanni- 
bal did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Yibius  Yiriua,  and  those  Campaaian  senators  in 
Livy  {pec,  3.  Ub.  6.)  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves^ 
Themistocles  drank  bull's  blood  rather  than  he  would  fight  against  his  coun- 
try, and  Demostheneschoserather  to  drink  poison,  PubUus  Grassi^tw,  Cen- 
sorius  and  Flancus,  those  heroioal  Romans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to 
fall  into  their  enemies*  hands.  How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might 
I  remember,  qui  sibi  lethum  InaonJka  peperere  manu  f  dec.  'Rhasis  in  the  Mac- 
cabees is  magnified  for  it,  Samson's  death  approved*  So  did  Saul  and  Jonas 
sin,  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quoram  memoria  cdebraiw  in  JSede- 
•sia,  saith  ^Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save  their  chastity  and  honour, 
when  Rome  was  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  LI,  de  CivU,  JJd,  cap,  16.  Jerom 
vindicatoth  the  same  in  lonam;  et  Ambrose,  L3.  de  mrginUate  oommendeth 
Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius,  lib.  8.  cap,  15,  admires  a  Roman  matron  for 
the  same  &ct  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Mazentius  the  Tyrant.  Adel- 
helmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them  JBeatas  virginet  qua  sie,  &c.  Titus 
Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  disci*eet^  renowned  Roman  senator,  Tully's  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed  of  an  incurable  disease, 
vUamque  produceret  ad  augendoa  doiores,  sine  ape  sahuisy  was  resolved  volun- 
tarily by  famine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ;  and  when  as 
Agrippa^  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  oeculafir' 
tes  obsecrarent  ne  id  qtiod  fuUura  cogeret,  ipeelaccderarel,  not  to  offer  violence 
to  himself,  ''with  a  settled  resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of 
his  good  intent^  and  not  seek  to  dehort  him  from  it:"  and  so  constantly  died, 
precesque  eorum  tousUwrnd  sud  obsUnatione  depressit.  Even  so  did  Corellius 
Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation  of  Plinius  Secundus,  <yDwt  lib,  I, 
epist,  12.  famish  himself  to  death ;  pedibus  correptus  cum  incredibiles  cmoiatus 
et  indignissima  tormmta  patereiur,  H  cibia  omnino  abstinuU;  ^neither  he  nor 
Hispilla  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  destinatus  mori  obstinaU  magis,  dka,  die 
he  would,  and  die  he  did.  Bo  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle^  Zeno,  Ghrysippus, 
Empedoclesi  with  myriads,  &o.  In  wars,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  immi- 
nent danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  "to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  and  many  a  thousand's  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful 
murder  in  a  manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  he  shall 
be  crowned  for  it.  The  'Massagetn  in  former  times,  "Barbiocians^  and  I 
know  not  what  nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men  after  seventy  years,  to 
free  them  from  those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inluJi>itaAts 
•of  the  island  of  Choa,  because  their  air  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people 
generally  long  lived,  antewrtebani  fittum  euum^  priusquam  manci  forent  aui 
imbecillitaa  accederet^  papa/oere  vd  ciciUd,  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  pre- 
vented death.  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  Utopia  commends  volnntaxy  death,  if 
he  be  sibi  aiU  cdiis  molestuu,  troublesome  to  himself  or  others  ('^  'especiallj  if 
to  live  be  a  torment  to  him),  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from  this 
todious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed  by  others."  'And 
^Us  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno  of  old,  Just^  eapiens  sibi 
mortem  conseiscil,  si  in  eteerbia  doloribtte  veraetuTf  membrorum  tnuiilaUone  avi 
fnorbis  csgre  curandis,  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legibus  approves,  if  old  age^ 
poverty,  ignominy,  <Sk).,  oppress,  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  efied  (Pns- 
/lu,  7.  InstituL)    Nemo  nisi  sud  ctdpA  diU  doleL    It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in 

*  Hftc.  14. 42,  •  Vlndlcatio  Apoc  lib.  »"  Finding  that  ha  wonld  be  derttned  to  endnrt 

excruciating  pain  of  the  feet,  and  additional  tortaree,  he  absUlned  from  fbod  altogether.'*       •  Am  amongst 


Turks  and  others.         «  Bohearaa*  de  mortbns  geoL  •  JOlan.  lib.  4.  eap.  1.  omnee  70.  annam  « 

IntcrfldnnL       '  Ub.  2.  Pneiertlm  qnnm  tormentnm  el  rita  alt,  boni  spe  fretn%  aeerbt  Titl  relat  h  ^ 

Bi  ex imat,  vd  ab  elils  eximl  ana  rolonUte  patlstnr.  c Nam  quia  amphoram  exelccanfl  ftecem  asorbers^ 

^beneca,  epiat.  68.)  qoU  In  pccnaa  et  risum  rireret  ?  itoltl  cat  manere  In  Tlt&  com  elt  miier. 
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€liuia,  (saii^h  Mat.  Bicdus  the  Jesuit,)  "'if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  for- 
tunes, or  tired  and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and 
many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door."  Tacitua 
the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a  voluntary  departure^ 
and  Aust.  da  ctt?.  Bei^  L  1.  e.  29.  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  under- 
taken in  a  good  cause,  nemo  aic  nuniwus,  qui  wmfvaroA  oKquando  morUurm; 
quid  autem  interest  quo  morita  genere  vUa  i»tajinia(iw,  quandd  illectiiJmUur, 
iterum  mori  non  cogUwr  ?  <^c.,  'no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volene  nolene,  ha 
must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties,  who  knows 
when  they  may  happen,  lUrum  satvus  est  unam  perpeli  moriendo,  an  onvies 
timers  vivendo,  ''rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  "Death  is  better  than  a 
bitter  life,'*  Ecclus.  xxx.  17.  'and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once 
•dying,  to  be  freed  from  alL  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  I  know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the 
miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves. 
And  having  read  Plato's  divine  tract  de  anitnOf  for  example's  sake  led  the 
way  first.     That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much, 

**  Jamqne  Tale  SoU  cum  diceret  Ambrociote^ 
In  Stygios  fertur  desUaUse  lacas, 
Morte  nihil  dignnm  pusiu :  led  forto  Platonla 
Dlvinl  exlmiam  de  uece  legit  opus."  ■ 

"Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death:  the  Circnm- 
cellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with 
many  such:  *but  these  are  Mtje  and  pagan  positions,  profane  stoical  para- 
doxes, wicked  examples,  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in 
this  kind,  they  are  impious^  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground.  "  "No  evil 
is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come  of  it ;"  redamat  CImstua,  reclamat  Scriptura^ 
God,  and  all  good  men  are  'against  it:  He  that  staba  another  can  kill  his 
body;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  souL  *3/a^  ineretur  qui  dot 
mendico  quod  edat;  Tiam  et  illud  quod  dot  perit;  et  illi  producit  vitam  ad 
niseriam:  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an  alms  (as  that  comical  poet  saith)  doth  ill, 
because  he  doth  but  prolong  laa  miseries.  But  Lactantius,  L  6.  c,  7,  de  vero 
cuku,  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it^  lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap.  18. 
^d  S.  Austin,  ep.  52,  ad  Macedonium,  cap,  61.  ad  DukUium  Tribunum: 
60 doth  Hierom  to  Marcella  of  Blesilla's  death, JVon  recipio  tales  animasy&c.^  he 
calls  such  men  nuurigres  stuUcs  FhHosophics:  so  doth  Cyprian  de  duplici  mar^ 
tyjio;  Si  qui  sic  moricvrUurj  aut  infirmitas,  aut  ambitiOf  aut  dementia  cogit  eos  ; 
'tis  mere  madness  so  to  do,  ^ furor  est  ne  moriao'e  mon^  To  this  effect  writes 
Arist.  3.  Ethic,  Lipsius  Manvduc  ad  Stoicam  FhUosophiam  lib.  3.  dissertat, 
23.  but  it  needs  no  confutation.  This  only  let  me  add,  that  in  some  cases, 
those '  hard  censures  of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some 
desperate  fit  to  others^  which  sometimes  they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  <&c., 
are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time, 
or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that  in  extremity,  they  know  not 
what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  *as  a  ship  that  is  void  of  a 
pilot,  must  needs  impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck. 

^  £p«dit.  ad  Sinas.  L 1.  e.  9.  Yd  bononun  desperationa^  Yd  malonim  perpesalone  fractl  et  fatiffatl,  rel  manoa 
^lentas  sibi  inferunt  vel  ut  Inlmicto  snis  tegre  fadant,  fie.  < "  No  one  ever  died  In  this  way,  who  would  not 
we  died  lometime  or  other;  bat  what  does  it  signify  how  life  Itself  may  be  ended,  since  he  who  comes  to 
the  end  Is  not  obUged  to  die  a  second  thne  7  '*  »  So  did  Anthony,  Q&Iba,  Vitellius,  Otho,  Aristotle  him. 

^ci^  &C.  AJax  In  dequLlr;  Cleopatra  to  sare  her  honour.  i  Inertias  deligitnr  dla  virere,  qoam  in  tlmoro 
tot  morbonun  semd  moriendo,  nuUnm  ddnceps  formidare.  "  **  And  now  when  Ambrodotes  was  bidding 
wewell  to  the  light  of  day,  and  abont  to  cast  himself  into  the  Stygian  pool,  dthongh  he  had  not  been  guilty 
or  ttiy  crime  that  merited  death :  bat,  perhaps,  he  had  read  that  divine  work  of  Plato  upon  Death."  ■  Curtlas 
J.  16.  •Laqaeus  pnedsus,  cent.  1. 1.  6.  quidam  naufragio  flwto  amlssis  tribns  liberiSf  ct  oxore,  sospendit  se; 
Pjzcidit  illi  qaldam  ex  pnetereontlbas  laqaeam ;  A  liberate  reus  fit  malefldL    Seneca.  p  See  Lipsias 

aunadne.  ad  Stoicam  philosophlam  lib.  3.  dissert.  22.  D.  Kings  14  Lect.  on  Jonas.  D.  AbbotTs  6  Lect.  on 
ueasme  prophet         ^Plaatns.  'Martial.         'As  to  be  burled  out  of  Christian  burial  with  a  stake. 

jw»n.  Plato  9.  de  legiboa,  vnlt  separatlm  sepdlrl,  qui  sibi  Ipsls  mortem  consciscon^  Jcc.,  lose  their  goods^  Ac 
ASTis  destltttta  nauclero,  in  terribilem  allquem  scopulum  Impiugic. 
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■p.  Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that  made  away  them- 
Bclves,  and  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infsimoualy 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use :  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  MilesiaD 
virgins  of  old,  but  upon  farther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the 
censure  was  'revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by  David, 
2  Sam.  iL  4.  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  Irascere  irUerfectori,  sed  miserere  inter- 
/ecti;  be  justly  offended  with  him  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity  him  now 
as  a  dead  man.  Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what 
shall  become  of  their  soub,  God  alone  can  tell;  his  mercy  may  come  inter 
ponlem  etfontem^  inter  gladium  etjwjuLmny  betwixt  the  bridge  and  the  brook, 
the  knife  and  the  throat.  Quod  cuiquuxm  contigit,  cuivis  potest:  Who  knows 
how  he  may  be  tempted?  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine:  ^Qv-ob  mta  sors 
Jwdie  est,  eras  fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and  rigorous  in 
onr  censures,  as  some  are;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best:  God  be 
merciful  unto  us  alL 

«Obsenrat.  *  Seneca  tnct.  ].  1. 8.  c.  4.  Lex,  Homidda  In  se  Insepnltos  at^icfatnr,  eontnuUdtiir;  le 

qnodafferre  slbl  manni  coactus  tit  asslduiB malls;  sommam  inteUdtatem  mam  in  hoc  ramoTit,  qaod  eilstU 
mabat  Uoere  mlaero  moil.  9  Bsdianaa.  £l«g.  lib. 
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rUnlawfol 
means 
forbidden. 


(Seet.1. 
Generml 
to  all, 
which 
contains 


Core  of 
melancholy 
ia  either 


< 


< 


or 


Lawful 
means,      . 
which  are^ 


1.  From  the  devil,  ma^cians,  witches,  &c^  by  channs^ 
spells,  incantations,  images,  &c. 

Quett.  1.  Whether  they  can  core  this,  or  other 
such  like  diseases? 

Qtiut,  2.  ^yhether,  if  they  can  so  core,  it  be  law- 
ful to  seek  to  them  for  help? 

2.  Immediately  from  God,  a  Jove  prineipitun^  by 
prsiycr,  &c. 

3.  Quest.  1.  Whether  saints  and  their  relics  can  help 
this  infirmity? 

Quest,  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to 
sue  to  them  for  aid? 
Subsect, 
1.  Physicietn,  in  whom  is  required  science, 

confidence,  honesty,  &c. 
2i  Patwntf  in  whom  is  required  obedi- 
ence, constancy,  willingness,  patience, 
confidence,  bounf/,  &c^  not  to  practise 
on  himself. 
3.  Physic,  fDIetetical  «Y» 

which     <  Pharmaceutical  ^ 
consists  of  (  Chirurgical  n 
Forticnlar  to  the  three  distinct  species,  SS  QitJL 

(  Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  well-dressed,  hot^ 
sod,  &C.,  young,  moist,  of  good  nourishment,  &a 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well>b&ed. 
Water  dear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong. 

(Mountain    birds,    partridge,    pheasant, 


or 


or 

4.  MedU 

ately  by 

Nature, 

which 

concerns 

and 

works  by 


Matter 
and  qua- 
lity. 
hSubs. 


IMet  rec- 
tified. 
l.Memb. 


T&rt.2. 
Dietctical, 
^hich  con- 
sists in  re- 
forminq;       < 
those  six 
non-iiatuml 
thinjpjasin 


< 


Flesh 


or 


FUh 

Herbs 
Fruits 


<     quails,  &c 

(  Hen,  capon,  mutton.  Teal,  kid,  rabbit,  &c 

!That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike, 
perch,  trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  &c 
(Borage,  bugloss,  balm,  succory,  endive, 
\    violets  in  broth,  not  raw,  &c. 

!  Raisins  of  the  sun,  apples  corrected  for 
wind,  oranges,  &c.,  parsnips,potatoes,&c. 
A  Q  f  At  seasonable  and  usual  times  of  repast,  in  good  order, 

t't ^^*'*'  \     not  before  the  first  be  concocted,  sparing,  not  over- 
^'  (     much  of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costiveness,  venery,  bleeding 
at  nose,  months  stopped,  baths,  &c 

3.  Air,  recti-  T  Naturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  country  dwelling-place, 
fied,  with  a  J     to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome,  pleasant,  Lc 
digression  of  y  Artificially,  by  often  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs,  tem- 
the  air.  C     pests,  oj)cning  windows,  perfumes,  &c. 

Or  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting,  riding; 
shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair  fields, 

4.  Exercise.  (      galleries,  tennis,  bar. 
Of  mind,  us  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.,  to  see  plays,  masks,  I'C, 

serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c 

,0,  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  ^ 

U 
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e  Suhtei 
r   i      ATI 


confttmng  to  ft  Mond,  Aa 


and  pcrtnr> 
bations  of 
the  minil 
recCiBcd. 


ShIucL 

By  Dsiiig  all  good  meuu  of  help, 

AToiding  all  occaiions  of  hii  infiimity. 

Ifot  giving  way  to  passioiu,  but  resisting  to  hia  utmost. 

2.  By  bir  wid  fonl  means,  connwl,  conirort,  good  persoasiMi 

vHij  devices,  flctiona,  and,  ifit  be  possible,  to  satis^  hij  mind 

3.  If  usic  of  all  sorts  apt);  applieil. 

4.  Mirth  and  menj  compaoj. 

1.  General  discontents  and  grievancM  aatisficd. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformi^  of  Mj 
sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &c 

Z.  Poverty  and  want,  inch  calaniitit 


tory  digres- 

tainiii)'  re- 
medies to  oU 
discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  min^ 


St 


8*0.4. 
Fhaimacen- 
tica,orphy- 

cnreth  with 
medidnei, 
withadi-    ^ 
gresdon  of  ' 


vithadi' 
gronion 


«  and  adrcr- 

4.  Against  servitnde,  loss  of  liberty,  impriioii- 

ment,  banishment,  Itc 
B.  Against  vaJD  fears,  soiroirs  for  death  of  &iciidi 

or  otherwise. 
a.  Agaiiut  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  emnMoD, 

ambition,  and  self-love,  Ac 
7.  Against  repolsas,  abns^  injuries,  contempt^ 

disgraces,  contnmelie^  slanders^  and  scoft,  &c. 
8.AgunBt  ail  other  grievancea   and   ordiusi; 


pounds 

altering 

witbadi' 


f  To  thohearti  borftge,bngloBB,scononcrR,tt 
To  the  head;  balm,  hojM,  nennpbar,  &C 
„    .  Ijver;  enpatoij,  artemisia,  4c 

o   c?t     J  Stomach;  wormwood,centanr7,pennTKhjlL 
9.SM*.   ^  Spleen!  oBteracho,  ash,  tamarisV 

To  puiifir  the  blood;  endive,  SDCcoiy,  I^>^ 
I  Agunst  wind;  origan,  fennel,  aniswd,  IsA, 
4.   Freciotii  stones,   as  smaragdes,  chelidonit^  4* 
Minerals;  as  gold:,  lie, 

f  Wineaj  as  of  hellebore,  brjloR 
'    m  ij      1     lamarislt,  &c 

'"'"^     )  Syrup*  of  Wmo,  bngltw,  hops, 
(_    epithyne,  endire,  succoi?,  «■ 


ir  linctore*. 


I  f' Conserves  of  Tiolcts,m 

con-      J     borage,  bngloss,  roses,  &c. 

[  dstillg.   iConfeotiottSj  treacle,  milhnElaW 
/     eclegmes  or  li"'.*^**"- 


IDiambra,  dianthosi 
Diamargaritnm  calidnm. 
Diamoscum  doles. 
Electuariom  de  gemmis. 
IjitiBnans  Qaleni  et  Bhao)- 
or 

rDiamorgaritnm  fiigidmn. 


Condites  of  all  sorts,  Uc 

Oils  ofcamomile,  violets,  roses,  *«■ 
Ointments,  alablastrittun,  popul""™- fT 
I4niments,  plasters,  cerates.  ""■fTST 
frontals,  fomentations;  epitbyme^  '•''^ 
b^  odonunents,  posies,  Ice- 


le  three  distinct  spedc^  m  £L  ^- 
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Mcdiclnei 
purging 
melan- 
choly, are 
cither 
Memb,% 


Simples 
purging 
melan- 
cholj. 


or 


3.  Suh$. 
Com- 
ponndfl 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


Rrard,  ^ 
ozmts.) 


Assarabacca,  laurel,  white  hellebore,  sdUa,  or  8ea< 


< 


Mvdm^  S     ^^^^  antimony,  tobacco. 

I  More  gentle;  as  senna,  epithyme,  polipody,  myr- 
obalanes,  fhmitoiy,  &c. 
Stronger;  aloes,  lapis  Armenus^  lapis  lazuli,  black 
hellebore. 


or 


Down- 
word. 
2,  Subs, 


'  ^  [  Liquid ;    as   potions,  juleps,  syrups, 
Mouth     I       wiueofheUcbore,buglos8,&<^ 

g2  r  Solid;  as  lapis  Armenus,  and  lazuli. 


"^Superior  , 
parts.       ^ 


< 


or 


or 


j  \     pills  of  IndflB,  piUs  offtunitory,  &c. 
^  I  E" 


Si 


Electuaries,  diaaena,  confection  of  ha- 
mech,  hierologladLium,  &a 

Not  swallowed;  as  gaigarisms,  mastica- 
tories,  dec. 

Nostrils,  sneezingpowders,  odorsments,  perfumes,&c. 


Inierior  parts;  as  dysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories 
of  Castilian  soap,  honey  boiled,  dec. 


[  Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  almost,  and  all  the  distinct  spedeiL 

n  Chirurgical  phyric,  J  "^t^J^t^y^^^^^ 
whia  coisiits  of  <  S*?l?5?:«l*^5^..-: .. 


K^mfr.  dw 


Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,.boring. 

Dropax  and  sinapismus. 

Issues  to  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


Cnreof 

hcad-me- 

lan'.holy. 


1.  Subiect. 
Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistening,  easy  of  digestloxL 
Groodair. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 
Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 
Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss^  passions  of  the 

mind,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the  arm, 
forehead,  &c^  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

Freparatives;  as  synip  of  borage,  bngloss,  epithyme,  hopi^ 
with  their  distilled  waters,  &c 


d.  Prepara- 
tives and  ( 
purgers. 


Purgen;  as  Montanus,  and  Matihiolus  helleborismus,  Quer- 
cetanus,  syrup  of  hellebore,  extract  of  hellebore,  pulvis 
Hali,  antimony  prepared,  RulancU  aqua  mirabUU ;  which 
are  used,  if  gentler  medidnes  will  not  take  place,  with 
Amoldus,  vinwn  huglo$taJtwn^  senna,  cassia,  m^robalanes, 
aurum  potabiley  or  before  Hamech,  PiL  Inda,  Uiora,  PiL  de 
lap.  Aimeno,  lazuli. 


4.Averter8.< 


Cardan's  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneezings, 
masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 

To  open  the  hsemorrhoids  with  horseleeches,  to  apply  horse- 
leeches to  the  forehead  without  scurBcation,  to  the 
shoulders,  thighs. 

Issues,  boring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 


crown. 


5.  Cordials, 
rcsolvers,  < 
hindcrers. 


A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink 

Bezars  stone,  amber,  spice. 

Conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  fomitoiy. 

Confection  of  alchermcs. 

Eleetuarium  IcBtificang  Oaleni  et  Khatis^  ^c. 

.  Diamarfforittwi/rig.  diaboraffinaJtunu  ($*& 
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Syncpris  tftha  Second  FartUion, 


\ 


6.  Correctors 
ofaoddentfl^ 

Mb 


3 

s 

3 
§ 


Inwardl/ 
taken. 


'  Odoraments  of  roaesi  violets. 
IrrigationB  of  the  head,  witli  the  deoocdons  of  njmifchea, 

lettuce,  mallows,  &c 
Epithymes,  ointmentSi  bags  to  the  heart 
Fomentations  of  oil  for  the  belly. 
Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  sod  maIlowi»  Tiolets, 

roses,  water-lilies,  borage  flowers,  ramsheads,  &c. 

r  Poppy,  nymphea,  lettace,  rosesi, 

Simples    <     purslane,  henbane,  mandrake, 

(    nightshade,  opium,  &c. 

or        [  Liquid ;  as  syrups  of  popp j,  rer- 

j     basco,  yiolets,  roses. 

Com-       \  Solid;  as  rseruiss  Nieholai^  Phi- 

pounds.     I     Ionium,  Romanwn,   Lauda^ 

\     num  PcaracM. 
Oil  of  nymphea,  poppy,  violets,  roaes,  man- 
drake, nutmeg 
Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 
Frontals  of  rose-cake,  rose- vinegar,  nutmeg. 
Ointments,  alablastritom,  nnguentum  po- 
Outward-/      puleum,  simple,  or  mixed  with  opium, 
ly  used,    |  Irrigations   of  the   head,   feet,  qiongcs, 
music,  murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 
Frictions  of  the  head  and  outward  parts 
sacculi  of  henbane,  wormwood  at  hii 
pillow,  &c 

Aeainst  terrible  dreams ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peas,  cab- 
bage, venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  balm,  hart's 
tongue,  &c 

Against  ruddiness  and  blushing^  inward  and  outward 
remedies. 

SI,  2.  Mmb,   fDiet,  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before. 
Cure  of  me-    j  Phlebotomy  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent, 
lancholy  over  y  To  correct  and  dcanse  the  blood  with  fumitoiy,  senna,  succory,  dandelion, 
the  body.        (    endive,  &c. 

SubteeLl, 

Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 

Diet,  preparatives,  averters,  cordials,  purgers,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must 

not  be  so  vehement. 
Use  of  pennyroyal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  manr. 
To  provoke  urine  with  aniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &C.,  and  stools,  if  need  he, 

by  clysters  and  suppositories. 
To  respect  the  spleen,  stomadi,  liver,  hypochondrics. 
To  use  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

C  Galanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  cala- 

I  Roots,  i     mus  aromaticiLB,  zcdoaiy,  china,  con- 

GO  (     dite  ginger,  &c. 

B  rPennvroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves, 

*S.  I  Herbs.  J     '^     berries,  scordium,  bethany,  lavcii- 

g  J     er  s,  ^     ^^j.^  camomile,  centaury,  wormwood, 

Inwardly         |  (_    cummin,  broom,  orange  pilla 

taken,         ^^     Snices  i  ^^^^  cinnamon,  mace,  nutmeg,  pep- 

^      *  /     per,  musk,  zedoaiy  with  wine,  X*a 

Seeds:  <  Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cary,  ciim- 

^   (    min,nettle,bay8,par8ley,^ranapa^a(ii^>• 

g  r  Dianisnm,diagalanga,diaciminum,diacalamiuthe.s 

2.  to  ex-  g^  )  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,benedictalaxativa,&c., 

pel  wind.  -"  i  pulviscarminativus,andpulvisdescrip.  Antidota- 

i,  g  (.  no  Florentine,  aromaticum,  rosatum,  Mithiidatc 

Outwardly  used,  as  cupping-glasses  to  the  hypochondrics  without 

scarification,  oil  of  camomile,  rue,  aniseed,  taeir  decoctions,  &c 


Djl  Cure 
of  hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
8*  Menu 


( 


or 


or 

O 
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THE    SECOND    PARTITION. 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Urdawful  Cures  rejeciecL 

LnrETERATE  Melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  be  a  continuate,  inexor- 
able clL«iease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves,  most  part, 
as  *Montanus  observes,  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is 
most  violent,  or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  ^author,  "  it  may  be  mitigated 
and  much  eased."  iVt7  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impos« 
sihle  for  him  that  is  most  grievously  affected,  if  he  be  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 

which  I  have  fbrmerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes;  first  general,  then 

particular;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.   Of  these  cures  some 

be  lawful,  some  again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  fiimiliar,  and  often 

used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted.     As  first,  whether  by 

these  diabolical  means^  which  are  commonly  practised  by  the  devil  and  his 

ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  &c.,  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 

cliarms,  charactei's,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philters,  incantations,  &c.,  this 

ilisease  and  the  like  may  be  cured]  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to 

make  use  of  them,  those  magnet ical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such 

means  in  any  case  ?   The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cm*es,  is  questioned 

amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Yalesius,  cant,  fried,  lib» 

5.  cap.  6,  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heumius,  L  3.  pract,  med.  cap,  28,  Cselius,  lib. 

16.  c.  16,  Delrio,  iom,  3,  Wierus,  lib,  2.  de  prcestig,  deem,,  Libanius  Lavater, 

de  sped,  pari,  2.  cap.  7,  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pistorium,  Polydor 

Virg.,  l   I.  de  prodig,,  Tandlerus,   Lemnius  (Hippocrates  and  Avicenna 

amongst  the  rest),  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and 

refer  all  with  Pomponatius  of  Padua  to  natm-al  causes  and  humours.    Of  the 

other  opinion  are  Bodinus,  BcemonoTnaniice,  lib,  3.  cap,  2,  Amoldus,  Marcellus 

Empyiicus,  L  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apodix,  Jfagic.,  Agrippa,  Zi6.  2.  de  occidL 

I'hilos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  I  3.  c.  23.  et  10,  Marcilrus  Ficinus,  de  wl. 

^it,  compar.  cap.  13. 15.  18.  21.  <S:c.,  Galeottus,  c^s  promiscua  doct.  cap,  24, 

Jovianus  Pontanus,  torn.  2,  JHin,  lib.  28.  c,  2,  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog.  Leo 

buavius:  Goclenius,  de  ung.  annar,,  OswoLlus  Crollius,  Emestus  Burgravius, 

I^.  Flud,  &c.     Cardan  de  aubt,  brings  many  proo&  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and 

Bolomon's  decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Arteiius,  Costaben  Luca,  Picatrix,  <bc., 

that  such  cures  may  be  done.     They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  bum,  fetch 

hack  thieves  or  stolen  goods,  shew  their  absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpenta 

lie  stilly  stanch  blood,  salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ach^ 

'  CoDsU.  235.  pro  Abbate  Italo.       ^  Con&il.  23.  aat  cnrabitnr,  rat  cert^  mlxma  aificletur,  il  Yolet 
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melanclioly,  et  omnia  mundi  mala,  make  men  immortal,  young  again  as  the 
*  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have  done  hy  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some  which 
jugglers  in  '  China  maintain  still  (as  Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  hy  their 
extraordinary  skill  in  physic,  and  some  of  our  modem  chemists  hy  their  strange 
limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosopher's  stones  and  charms.  ^  *Mauy  doubl^" 
saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  ''  whether  the  devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath 
not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  common  experience  confirms  to 
our  astonishment,  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats,  and  that  the  devil  with* 
out  impediment,  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  cure  such 
maladies  by  means  to  us  unknown.'*  Daneus  in  his  tract  de  Soriiariia  sub- 
scribes to  this  of  Taurellus;  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  maintaineth  as  much,  and  so 
do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they  can 
commit  *agerUea  cum  palierUibuSy  coUigere  semina  rerum,  eaque  materice  appli- 
care,  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ.  Dei  et  de  Trinil.,  lib,  3.  cap.  7.  et  8.  they  can 
work  stupendous  and  admirable  conclusions;  we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the 
causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Sorcerers  are 
too  common;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white- witches,  as  they  call  them,  in 
every  village,  which  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of 
body  and  mind,  Servatores  in  Latin,  and  they  Lave  commonly  St.  Catharine's 
wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them, 
resistunt  incantatorwn  prasstigiis  ('  Boissardus  writes),  morhos  d  sagie  motos 
propulsant,  <fcc.,  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  "  **or  not  to  believe,  were  to 
run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity,"  saith  Taurellus.  Leo 
Suavius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an  art,  which  ought 
to  be  approved;  Pistorius  and  others  stifly  maintain  the  use  of  charms,  words, 
characters,  &o.  Ars  vera  eat,  sed  pauci  artifices  reperiuntur;  the  art  is  true, 
but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  dehisL 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Joscphus'  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  '^  'Solomon 
so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  devils, 
and  that  Eleazar  did  as  much  before  Vespasian."  Langius  in  his  med.  epist. 
holds  JupiterMenecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  ciires  in  his  time,  to  have 
used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures 
are  daily  done  in  this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  Godelman  calls 
him,  lib,  1.  cap,  18.  and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians 
to  produce  such  effects,  as  Lavater,  cap.  3.  lib,  8.  part.  3.  cap,  1,  Polid.  Virg., 
lib,  1.  de  prodigOs,  Dekio  and  others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as 
Paracels.,  Tom,  4.  de  morb.  amerU.  stifly  maintains,  *^  ''they  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physic"  '  Amoldus,  lib.  de  sigUlie, 
sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Bulandus  and  many  others. 

ffoc  posito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is  whether  it  be 
lawful  in  a  desperate  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wizard's  advice.  Tis 
a  common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch  and  then  to  a  physiciani 
if  one  cannot  the  other  shall,  Mectere  si  nequeant  superos  Acheronta  movebimL 
^  "It  matters  not,"  saith  Paracelsus,  '*  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels, 
or  unclean  spirits  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased."  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch, 
as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  matter  is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him 
out?  and  if  I  be  troubled  with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil 
himself  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God's  permission,  redeem  me  I    Ho  calls  a 

•  VlOa  BeQAtom  Morejr,  Anlmad.  in  scholam  Soleralt  e.  38.  b1  «d  40  axmoa  poiaent  prodooera  Titam, 
cur  non  ad  centum  T  li  ad  centnixL  enr  non  ad  inille  ?  '  Hitt  Chinensum.  •  Alii  dubitaat  an  damon 
possift  morbos  cnrara  qnos  non  fecit,  alii  negant,  sed  (fUotidlana  expericntia  conflrmat,  magea  magno  mnl- 


_  morbos 

curine,  et  dcmones  abegiase  ipsoe  earminibua.  qnod  et  coram  Vespasiano  fedt  Eleazar.  ^  Splritnales  morti 
•piritaaliter  enrari  debent.  >  SlgiUnm  ex  anro  pecoliarl  ad  HelanchoUam,  &o.  •  Ub.  1.  de  occulL 
rbSiM.  nihil  ratet  an  Deni  an  dtabolu,  aogeli  an  jmmiadt  ipiritui  legro  opem  lerant,  modo  morboa  cnrtCBb 
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'magician  God's  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estia  dix  profimely 
to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastos,  part  1.  fol,  45.  And  elsewhere 
he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  &ith,  ''"a  strong  imagination,  and 
they  shall  iind  the  effects :  let  divines  say  to  the  contraiy  what  they  will"   He 
proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cored.  IrtcarUalione 
offi  tnoantcUione  cura/ri  ddmit;  if  they  be  caused  by  incantation,  >*they  must 
be  cured  by  incantation.    Constantinun,  lib.  4.  approves  of  such  remedies: 
Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  ^rodius,  rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tU.  7.     Salicetus 
(jodefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them;  modb  drU  ad  aanitaiem, 
qua  h  magU  fiwnJt,  secus  non^  so  they  be  for  the  parties'  good,  or  not  at  all. 
Bat  these  men  are  confuted  by  Bemigius,  Bodinus,  dcern,  lib.  3.  cap.  2,  Grodel- 
manns,  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  Wierus,  Delrio,  lib.  6.  qucBsL  2.  tom.  3.  nu^.  %7iqiiis.f 
Erastus  de  Lamiis;  all  our  ^divines,  schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of 
conscience  are  against  it,  the  scripture  itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal 
sin,  Levit  cap.  xviii  xix.  xx,  Deut  xviii  &a,  Eoul  viii.  19,  "Evil  is  not  to 
be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it."  Much  better  it  were  for  such  patients 
that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  life,  than  to  hazard  their 
BoiUs'  health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  '*'much  better  die,  than  be  so 
cored."      Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and 
magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,Ira3neus,  Tertullian, 
Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  hath  been  publicly 
professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in 
PoUnd :  but  condemned  anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  'Paris. 
Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms 
still  in  the  church;  besides  those  in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and 
sach  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christ's  name.    Bead  Hieron.  Meugiis 
cap.  3,  Pet.  Tyreus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exorcisms  they  prescribe,  besides 
those  ordinary  means  of  "*fire  suffumigations,  lights^  cutting  the  air  with 
Bwonls,"  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours:  of  which  Tostatus  treats,  2  Beg.  cap.  16* 
^uc^t.  43.  you  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  forms  of  ex- 
orcisms among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


MEMB.  IL 
Zawfid  Citraa,  first  from  Ood, 

Beino  so  clearly  evinced,  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it 
remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to 'be  admitted,  and  those  are  commonly  such 
which  God  hath  appointed,  "by  virtue  of  stones^  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c.,  and 
the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applied  to  our  use^  by  art  and  industry  of 
physicians^  who  are  the  dispensers  of  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to  be 
*** honoured  for  necessities'  sake,"  Gk>d's  intermediate  ministers^  to  whom  in 
our  infirmities  we  are  to  seek  for  help.  Yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or 
wholly  upon  them :  a  Jove  principivm,  we  must  first  begin  with  'prayer,  and 
then  use  physic ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but  both  together.  To  pray  alone, 
&nd  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in  .^op,  that  when  lus  cart  was 

*  Magu  mfailgter  «t  Yieailiu  Del.  •  Utere  fortl  ImaginitioM  «t  experierli  efltetiim,  dieant  In  ftdTenma 
quiv-qsid  volant  TheoloRL  p  Idem  PUnliu  eonUndit  qnofdam  esM  morbo*  qui  IncftnUtionitras  soloin  cnrentor. 
^^ol  talibas  cradoiit,  axA  ad  eomm  domos  ennte^  ant  tttU  domlbna  Introdueimt,  aat  Interrogant,  sdaat 
M  fidcm  Cbiistfanam  ct  baptiamam  pnerarldbae^  et  Apoatataa  eaae.  Anatln  deraperstlt  obaerr.  hoepactok 
I>QO  daAdtnr  ad  dlabolnin,  P.  Mart.  'Mori  pnestat  quam  anpanUttoad  iaa«ci,  Disqnia.  mag.  1. 3.  e.  S. 

•wt  1.  quart.  1.  Tom.  9.  *P.  Lmnbart.  •Snffltna,  gladlomm  ietoa^  &e.  ■The  Load  hatta  created 
aedidnca  of  the  earth,  and  lie  that  la  wlae  wm  not  abhor  them,  Eedoa.  xzztUL  4.  'Mjaon  (Ulnotta 
«7  dckneai,  bat  pray  onto  the  Lord,  and  be  will  make  thee  wholes  Ecdua.  zzztUL  9.  '  Hue  omne  prtn- 
ttpkQiB,hae  refer  exttom.  Bor.  8.  carm.  Od. «. 
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stalled,  laj  flat  on  his  Lack,  and  cried  aloud,  help  Hercules  1  but  that  was  to 
little  pui*po8e,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis  UUe  ipse  annUariij  he 
whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  God  works  by 
means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle :  **  Orandum  edut 
sit  mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.^  As  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and  mind,, 
so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Some  kincl 
of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  both  neoeaaarily 
required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excel- 
lent industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  niljuvcU  immmsos 
Cratero  prmniUere  monies:  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except 
God  bless  us. 


."non  Sleoll  dapet 


(Dalcem  elaborabunt  saporeni, 
Kon  anlxnam  cjtbeneTe  cautna. 


•Kon  domiu  et  ftindnfl»  non  Kr1saccrvtis«tmiir& 
JEgtoio  possuQt  domino  dednoere  febrea." 

k  **  With  hoas«^  with  land,  with  mon^jr,  and  with  gold* 
The  master's  foTcr  will  not  be  controU'd." 

We  must  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together:  and  so  no  doubt  but  our 
prayers  will  be  available,  and  our  physic  take  effect.  Tis  that  Hezekiah  prac- 
tised, 2  Kings  XX,  Luke  the  Evangelist :  and  which  we  are  enjoined,  Ck>los& 
iv.  not  the  patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a  heathen^ 
required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  iQ),  de  FlaL  et  Hipp, 
dog.  lib.  9.  cap,  15.  and  in  that  tract  of  his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp,  cor,  ca. 
11.  'tis  a  rule  which  he  doth  inculcate, 'and  many  otheiu  Hyperius  in  his 
first  book  de  sacr,  script,  lect,  s])eakingof  that  happiness  and  good  success  which 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  ''tells  them  that  ^  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  except  with  a  true  faith  they  call  upon  God,  and  teach  their 
patients  to  do  the  like.**  The  council  of  Latcran,  Canon  22.  decreed  they 
should  do  so ;  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much:  "what- 
soever thou  takest  in  hand  (saith  *  Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  coimsel,  consult 
with  him;  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart  (Psal.  cxlviL  3.),  and 
bindeth  up  their  sores."  Otherwise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cap,  xlvi.  1 1. 
denounced  to  Egypt,  In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shulc 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  i^hich  '^Comineus  that  politic  historio- 
grapher gives  to  all  christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow 
of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extremely  melan- 
choly, and  sick  to  death:  insomuch  that  neither  physic  nor  persuasion  could 
do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  adviseth  all  great 
men  in  such  cases,  "'to  pi*ay  first  to  God  with  all  submission  and  pcnitency, 
to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic."  The  very  same  fault  it  was, 
which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Judah,  that  he  relied  more  on 
physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend  it.  And  *tis 
a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
80  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misen*'  and  vexation  of  mind, 
he  put  this  rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  IxxviL  3,  ''When  I  am  in  heaviness, 
I  will  think  ou  God."  Psal.  Ixxxvi*  4,  "Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  fut 
unto  thee  I  lift  up  my  soul:"  and  verse  7,  "  In  the  day  of  trouble  will  I  call 
upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me."  Psal.  liv.  1,  '*  Save  me,  O  God,  by  thy 
name,"  &c.  Psal.  Ixxxii.  psal.  xx.  And  *tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good 
ujen,  Psal.  cviL  13,  "When  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they 
cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from  their  distress.*' 

■  Mnsle  «nd  fine  fare  can  do  no  (rood.  •  Ilor.  1 . 1 .  ep.  2.  ^Slnt  Croesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos 

Pactolus  aureiu  uiidaa  afcens  eripie(  unqnam  b  iiiiserlis.  «  Sdenti*  de  Deo  debet  In  medico  mflxa  ene^ 

UeaaeAraba.  Sanat  omnes  laQKUores  Dens.  For  you  ahall  pray  to  yonr  Lord,  that  be  would  proqwrUias 
wh>ch  la  given  for  ease,  and  then  nae  physic  far  the  prolonging  of  life,  Ecdua.  xxxviii.  4.  <  Omnea  optant 
qoandain  in  misdlclna  faBhcitatem,  aed  nanc  non  eat  quod  ezpectent,  niai  Denm  Ter&  fide  InTOcent,  atqoe  aigraa 
•imUiter  ad  ugdentem  Tocatlonem  excltent.  •  Leraniua  h  Uregor.  exbor.  ad  Titam  opL  laatit.  cap.  4& 

Quicquid  meditaris  aggrodi  aut  perflcere,  Denm  in  consilium  adlilbeto.  'Commentar.  lib.  7.  ob  faifVsliccro 
pognam  contri«tatus,  in  ft:gniudinem  incldit,  iU  nt  a  ineUicia  curari  non  posset.  •  In  bis  aalmi  uiaLj 

pnaoepa  imprunia  ad  Denm  preoetor,  et  poccatxa  reniam  exored  inde  ad  medlelaam,  Ao. 
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And  they  hare  found  good  success  in  so  doing,  as  David  confesseth,  Psal.  xxx. 
1 1,  '^  Then  bast  turned  mj  mourning  into  joy,  thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth, 
and  girded  me  with  gladness."  Therefore  he  advlseth  all  others  to  do  the 
like,  PsaL  xxzi.  24,  *'  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and  he  shall 
establish  your  hv^art."  It  is  reported  by  *Suidas,  speaking  of  Hezekiah,  that 
there  was  a  groat  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon's  writing,  which  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the 
temple :  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because 
it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  calling  and  relying  ui>on 
God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those  remedies.  ''Minutius  that  worthy  consul  of 
Home,  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  soldiers,  was  much  offended  with  them,  and 
taxed  their  ignorance,  that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God. 
A  general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world,  and  Minutius's  speech  concerns  us  all, 
we  rely  more  on  physic,  and  seek  oftener  to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself. 
As  much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly 
their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordinaiy  receipts  and  medicines  many 
times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I  would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf^ 
in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of  Siracides,  £cc.  i.  11; 
and  12,  *'The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  rejoiciDg.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy,  and 
long  life:**  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physic,  to  begiu  in  nomine  Dei,  as 
*  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Laelius  ^  Eonte  Eugubinus,  that  in  all  his  consultations, 
still  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  bu^ineas;  and  to  re- 
member that  of  Creto  one  of  their  predecessors, /k^e  avarUiam,  et  sine  oratione 
el  invoccUione  Dei  nHhU  facias,  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without 
invocation  upon  God. 


MEMB.  IIL 

Wheili^  it  he  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  Aid  in  Uhis  Disease, 

That  we  must  pi*ay  to  God,  no  man  doubts ;  but  whether  we  should  pray 
to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully 
controverted.  Whether  their  image?,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things,  holy 
vater,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease?  The  papists,  on  the  one  side, 
stiffly  maintain  how  many  melancholy,  mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily 
cured  at  St.  Anthony's  Church  in  Padua,  at  St.  Vitus'  in  Germany,  by  our 
Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Countries:  ^Qum  et 
cizcis  Ininen,  cegrls  saliUemf  mortuis  viiam,  clavdis  gressum  reddit,  omnes  mar' 
^  corporis,  cmiini^  curat,  et  in  ipsos  dceviones  inipenum  exercet;  she  cures 
halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands  the  devil  him- 
self, saith  Lipsins,  "  t\*cnty-five  thousand  in  a  day  come  thither,"  ^quis  nrn^w- 
ffienin  iMum  locum  sic  induxit;  who  brought  them?  in  auribus,  in  oculis 
omnium  gesta^  nova  novitia;  new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full 
of  her  cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all?  They  have  a  proper  saint  almost 
for  every  peculiar  inBrmity :  for  poison,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella :  St.  Romanus 
fwrsuch  as  are  possessed;  Valentine  for  the  tailing  sickness;  St.  Vitus  for 
madmen,  &c.  and  as  of  old  "Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases  (^Febri 
fanum  dicatum  est),  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies :  all  affec- 

*  Greg.  Tholon.  To.  2. 1. 28.  c.  7.  Syntax.  In  vcRtlbulo  templl  SoloTnonls  Hbcr  rcmedionim  cnjaaqne  morbi 
jusqaan  rentkit  Ezechiu,  quod  popnlus  neglecto  Deo  nee  Inrocato,  sanitatcm  indu  peterct.  h  Liviu 
I*  23.  Strepnnt  anres  clamorlbos  plorantium  socioram,  stepius  noa  qnam  deorum  invocuntlam  opem. 
<niiUndiu  adjunglt  optlmam  orationeiu  ad  flncin  Empyrlcorum.  MercurlalU,  consil.  26.  ita  concludit. 
Jaontanns  paanm,  &e.  et  plves  alii,  &c.  k  Lipsina.  >  Cap.  26.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  7.  do  Deo  MorbUqoe 
»  g«acn  deaoiptia  deot  reperimtta. 
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tions  of  the  mind  were  heretofore  aoootinted  gods,"  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue^ 
lionour,  liberty,  contamely,  impudency,  had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons. 
Crepitus  VerUria,  dea  Vacuna,  dea  Cloacina,  there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a 
goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  Prema,  Fremunda,  Priapu^y  bawdy  gods,  aad 
gods  for  all  'offices.  Yarro  reckons  up  30,000  gods :  Lucian  makes  Podagra 
the  gout  a  goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  ministers :  and  melancholy 
comes  not  behind;  for  as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  de  CivU.  Dei,  cap,  9. 
there  was  of  old  Atigerona  dea,  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to  whom, 
(saith  'Macrobius)  they  did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified  as 
well  as  the  rest  'Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  this  of  papists;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  ''pen  after  all  his 
labours,  to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  HalensiSy  and 
been  her  chaplain,  it  would  have  become  him  better:  but  he,  poor  man, 
thought  no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he 
doth  well,  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like 
kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly,  and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his 
lady  and  mistress;  read  but  superstitious  Coster  and  Gretser*s  Tract  de  Cntce, 
Laur,  Arcturus  FavXeae  de  Invoc,  Sanct,,  Bcllarmine,  Delrio,  die,  mag,  tom,  3. 
L  6.  qvxieat,  2,  eect,  3,  Greg.  Tolosanus,  tarn,  2.  lib,  8.  cap,  24,  Syntax. 
Strozius  Cicogna,  lib.  4.  cap,  9,  Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you  shall 
find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  relics^ 
crosses,  exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &;c,  Barradius  the 
Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christ's  countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary's, 
would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had  looked  steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the 
Spaniard,  in  his  book  de  pidcJk  Jes,  et  Mar,  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthu- 
sianus,  and  I  know  not  whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those  days,  for 
such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  say,  eamite  ad  videndu/mJUiumMarice,  let  us 
see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  post  to  St.  Anthony's  in  Padua,  or  to  St 
Hilary's  at  Poictiers  in  France.  'In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this 
day  St  Hilary's  bed  to  be  seen,  ^  to  which  they  bring  all  the  madmen  in  the 
country,  and  after  some  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down 
there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover."  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts, 
to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St.  Hilary's  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  St 
Tubery  in  "another  placa  Ginddus  Cambreneia  Itin,  Cwmb,  c,  1.  tells  strange 
stories  of  St.  Ciricius'  stafi^  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.  Others 
say  as  much  (as  ^Hospinian  observes)  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne ;  their 
names  written  in  parchment^  and  hung  about  a  patient's  neck,  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  will  produce  like  effects.  Bead  Lipomannus,  or  that  golden  legend 
of  JacobiM  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations 
of  our  "Jesuits  in  Japan  and  China,  of  Mat  Kiccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xave- 
rius's  life,  &c,  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit^  cured  a  mad  woman  by  hanging  St 
John's  gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy  water  did  as  much  in 
Japan,  &c.     Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as  such  examples. 

But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  witli  David,  PsaL 
xlvi.  1,  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be 
found."  For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  obher  answer,  but  that 
they  are  false  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot 
deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  on  St  Anthony's  day  iu  Padua,  to  bring 
diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  persons  to  be  cured :  yet  we  make  a  doubt 
whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests^  by 

■  Sdden  proloff.  cap.  8.  d«  dlis  Syris.  Rofiniu.  •  See  Lfltl  Oiraldl  Bsrutagina  de  dU8»  fte.    P  13  CaL 

Jannaril  ferUs  celebrant,  nt  angores  et  animl  ■olldtadines  propltleta  depellat.  4  Hene  dlTse  peanam 

oonaecrarl,  Ltpslos.  '  Jodoetia  SIncenu  tttn.  Gallic  1617.  Hac  mente  eaptoe  dedaennt,  et  etatls  oratio- 
nibaa,  lacriaqne  peraetki  in  Ulum  leetnm  donnitiiin  ponnnt,  &o.    ■  In  GallU  Narbonensi.  *  Ub.  de 

orlff.  Feetornm.  CoUo  snspenia  et  pergamena  inacripta,  enm  slgno  enida,  &o.  •  Em.  Acotta  com.  rcmm 
tai  Orlente  geet.  k  sodetat.  Jem,  Anno  1668.    Epist.  QonnlTL  Fenandl^  Asao  1&80.  k  J^»obI^ 
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certain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  the  commonalty,  as  'Hildesbeim  well 
saith;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as  Mathiolus  gives  us  to 
understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  npon  Dioscorides.  But  we  need 
not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  wo  have  a  just  volume  published  at 
home  to  this  purpose,  "'A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 
withdraw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils, 
pi-actised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Bomish 
priests,  his  wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties'  names,  oonfessionSi 
examinations,  6ic,  which  were  pretended  to  be  }x>ssessed.''  But  these  are 
ordinary  tricks  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures,  ^scula- 
pius  of  old,  that  counterfeit  god,  did  as  many  famous  cures;  his  temple  (as 
'Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  severaJ  tables,  inscrip- 
tiocs,  pendants,  donorics,  <&c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady 
of  Loretto*s  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custom  long  since, 


'  Bospendisse  potentl 


Vestlmenta  maris  d«o."  •—Z/or.  Oi.  1.  Kb.  5.  Od, 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
now.  Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Venus,  .^isculapius,  &c.  as  **Lactantius,  lib,  2.  de  orig.  erroris,  c,  17.  observes. 
The  same  Jupiter  and  those  bad  angels  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the 
name  of  St.  Sebastian,  Barbai*a,  &c.  Christopher  and  George  are  come  in  their 
places.  Our  lady  succeeds  Yenus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest 
are  otherwise  supplied,  as  'Lavater  writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  "  '  And 
God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  forsake  his  word,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  tlrnt  seek  afler  holy  water,  crosses," 
^c  Wierus,  lib,  4.  cap.  3.  What  can  these  men  plead  for  themselves  more 
than  those  heathen  gods,  the  same  cures  done  by  both,  the  same  spirit  that 
sednceth;  bnt  read  more  of  the  pagan  gods'  effects  in  Austin  c^  Cmtote  Dei^ 
il  10.  cap.  6.  and  of  iEsculapius  especially  in  Cicogna,  2.  3.  cap.  8.  or  put  case 
they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them',  than  to  Christ  himself, 
since  that  he  so  kindly  invites  us  unto  him,  '^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  la'den,  and' I  will  ease  you,'*  Mat.  xi.  and  we  know  that  ''there  is  one 
God,  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ"  (1  Tim.  ii.  5.),  who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  men.  We  know  that  **  we  have  an  'advocate  with 
the  Father,  Jesus  Christ"  (1  John  iL  1.),  that ''  there  is  no  other  name  under 
heaven,  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,"  who  is  always  ready  to  hear 
us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  aud  from  'whom  we  can  have  no  repulse, 
9du8  fmU,  aclvs  potest,  curat  tmiversoa  tanqiMun  sinr/vloa,  et  'unumquemque 
nosPr^  ut  solum,  we  are  all  as  one  to  him,  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why 
Bhoold  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  hiuir) 
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Of  those  diverse  gifts  which  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  bestowed  on 
man,  this  of  physic  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and^especially  con- 
ducing to  the  good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  to  Grod  in  all  our  extremities 
("  for  of  the  most  high  cometh  healing,"  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to^ 

*  S{ile«L  de  morblB  daemonlada,  ilo  \  sacrlflculla  parati  nnf^uentis  Hi^cIb  corpori  Ulltls,  ut  stnltn  plebeenka 
^cnoadeaat  tales  eorari  It  Sancto  Antonio,  i  Printed  at  London  4to.  by  J.  Roberta,  1605.  ■  Greg.  hb.  & 
C^jtttfluram  segrotantium  maltitudine  refertom,  undiquoque  et  tabelUa  pendentlbus,  in  qnlbna  aanaU  Ian- 
ptorei  erant  inacriptl.  •**  To  offer  the  sailor's  garments  to  the  deity  of  the  deep."  ^  Mali  angell  anmp- 
Knuit  oUm  nomea  Jorla,  Junonis,  Apolllnia,  &c.  qnos  Gentiles  deos  credebant,  nnne  S.  Sebastian!,  Barbara*, 
«bc  nomea  habent,  et  allomm.  •  Part.  2.  eap.  9.  de  spect  Veneri  sabstitunnt  Virginem  Mariam.  a  Ad 
bceladibrim  Dens  eonniret  frequenter,  ubl  rellcto  Terbo  Del,  ad  Sataaam  cnrritnr,  quales  hi  sunt,  qnl  aqnam 
lostnUem,  eroeam,  &c.  1nbric»  fldei  homlaibns  offemnt.  •  Charier  est  ipds  homo  qoam  flbi,  PauL 

'Bcmart.  « Austin. 
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and  rely  upon  tHe  Physician^  ^  who  is  Manua  Dei,  saith  Hieropbilos,  and  to 
whom  he  hath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrooa 
worka     *'  With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  take  away  their  pains,**  Eccloa. 
zxxviiL  6,  7.  "  When  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The 
hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  success,"  ver.  13.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  ought^  we  may 
be  eased  of  our  infirmities,  such  a  one  I  mean  as  is  sufficient^  and  worthily  so 
called;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in  every  street 
almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make  this  noble 
and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  base 
and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as  is  approved 
learned,  skilful,  honest,  dec,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  ArUid,  cap,  2,  ei  Syntax^ 
fixed,  Crato,  Julius  Alexandrinus  medic,  Heumius,  praoc  med  lA,  3.  cap,  1.  <Ct., 
treat  at  large.     For  this  particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to 
cure  it,  '  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magician,  a  chemist,  a  philosopher,  an 
astrologer;  Thurnosserus,  Severinus  the  Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers, 
require  as  much :  ''many  of  them  cannot  be  cured  but  by  magia**   ^  Paracelsus 
is  so  stiff  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in  his  cures  he  will  admit  almost 
of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their 
followers:  but  magic  and  all  such  remedies  I  have  already  censured,  and  shall 
speak  of  chemistry  *  elsewhere.     Astrology  is  required  by  many  famous  phy- 
sicians, by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Fernelius;  "doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others: 
I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself  Johannes  Hossurtus, 
Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  prefiice  to  his  mathematical  physic, 
shall  determine  for  me.      Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (saith 
he),  there  is  no  use  of  it,  unam  artem  ac  quasi  temerariam  ineectanttir,  ac 
gloriam  sibi  ab  ejus  imperitia  aucupari:  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  phy- 
sicians, that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  G-alen,  Avicen.,  &c,  that  count 
them  butchers  wi tliout  it,  liomiddas  medicos  A  strologice  ignaros,  dbc.  Paracelsus 
goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  °  predestinated  to  this  man*s  cure,  this 
malady;  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of 
herbs,  of  administering  astrologically  observed;  in  which  Thurnesseriis  and 
some  iatromathematical  professoi*s,  are  too  superstitious  in  my  judgment. 
"  "Hellebore  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by  every  physician,"  &c.,  but 
these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I  think.  But  what  do  I  doy 
interposing  in  that  which  is  boyond  my  reach?  A  blind  man  cannot  judge  of 
colours,  nor  I  poradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I  would  require^ 
houeaty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous,  harpy- 
like  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient;  CcMmificis  namque  est  (as  ^Wecker  notes) 
inter  ipsos  crudatus  ingens  precium  exposcere,  as  a  hungry  cliirui'geon  often 
produces  and  wiredraws  his  cure,   so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay, 
**  iVon  missura  cxUem^  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo^^'^  Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee, 
will  give   physic  to  every  one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and 
they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbum,  as  'Heurnius  complains,  stir   up  a 
silent  disense,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which  by  good  counsel,  good  advice 
alone,  might  have  been  hapi)ily  composed,  or  by  rectification  of  those  six 
nou-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  Naluroe  heUum  inferre,  to  oppugn 
nature,  and   to   make   a  strong  body  weak.     Arnoldus  in  his  8  and   11 
Aphorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.    •*  •  A  wise  phy- 

i>  Ecclns.  xzxtIU.  In  the  slj^ht  of  ffreat  men  he  shall  be  In  admlntlon.  *  Tom.  4.  Tract.  8.  de  morbla 
amentium,  horum  molti  non  nisi  4  Magla  ciirandl  et  Astroloig^ifl^  quoniam  origo  <^ub  k  ocbUs  petenda  est. 
k  Lib.  de  Poda^a.  'Sect.  6.  ■»  Langius.  J.  CflBsar  Claudlnos  consult.  ■  PraBdeatlnatam  ad  hono 
ciiranda  a.  •  ileUeboros  cnrat,  aed  qaod  ab  omnl  datns  medico  raonm  eat  »  Antid.  gen.  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 
«  "  The  leech  nerer  releaaes  the  akin  until  he  ia  flUed  with  blood.**  '  Quod  aiepe  evenit.  Tib.  8.  eap.  1.  com 
Bon Bit nocessitas.  Frostra  fatlgant  remediia  aBgroa  qol  Tictds  ratione  corari poesont.  llonrnioa.  •Uodeatua 
et  aapiens  medicua,  nunquam  properabit  ad  pharmacnm,  nisi  cogente  necessitate.  41.  Aphor.  nradeuaet  piua 
medicoa  dbia  prioa  mediclnaUbua  qaaA  mediclnla  parift  ZDorbom  expeUere  tatngati 
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tfidan  will  not  give  physio  but  upon  neoessity,  and  first  tiy  medicinal  diet, 
before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure."  *  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men 
to  scorn,  that  think  hngia  tyrupia  easpugnare  dtBtnonea  et  animi  phanUuTnaia^ 
they  can  purge  phantastioal  imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Another 
caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good  gounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of 
physic,  and  not  mistake  the  disease;  they  are  often  deceived  by  the  "similitude 
of  syuiptom%  saith  Heumius,  and  I  could  give  iostance  in  many  consultations, 
wherein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physia  Sometimes  they  go  too  per- 
functorily to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  "course  of  physic :  To  stir  up  the 
humour,  and  not  to  purge  it^  doth  often  more  harm  than  good*  Montanus, 
consiL  30.  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  ''that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire 
nature  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose."  'Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to  purge, 
and  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians  :  Bessardus, 
fiagdJum  medicorum,  their  lash ;  and  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be 
lespected.  Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and 
refuse  it  again,  though  he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  physician 
not  to  leave  him  helpless.  But  most  part  they  offend  in  that  other  extreme, 
they  prescribe  too  much  physic,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions, 
to  no  purpose.  JEtius,  tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser,  cap.  90.  will  have  them  by  all  means 
therefore  "  'to  give  some  respite  to  nature,"  to  leave  off  now  and  then ;  and 
Laelius  ^FonteEugubinus  in  his  consultations,  found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth) 
often  verified  by  experience,  "'that  after  a  deal  of  physic  to  no  pnrpose,  left 
to  themselves,  they  have  recovered."  *Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatua 
Altomarosi  still  inculcate,  dare  requiem  naturce,  to  give  nature  rest 

SuBSECT.  IL — Concerning  the  FatierU. 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now 
got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  cou- 
formable,  and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  oome  to  no 
good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the 
patient's  behalf :  First  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse,  or 
thiuk  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself^  and  to  save  charges  endanger  his 
liealth.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  *  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what 
reward  he  would,  "  ^  all  the  gold  they  had,  if  all  the  city  were  gold  he  should 
bave  it."  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured 
of  his  leprosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
^d  ten  change  of  raiments  (2  Kings  v.  5).  Another  thing  is,  that  out  of 
bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let  him 
freely  disclose  it,  ^Stxdtorwm  incurata  pudar  modus  tdcera  ceUxt:**  by  that 
(Qeans  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  greater  inconve- 
nience :  he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it.  Fare 
^aniiaUB  velle  sanariJuU  (Seneca).  'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own 
liealth;  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 

"*  Qol  blaadtendo  dulee  nutriTlt  malum,  I  1"  He  that  by  cherishing  a  mischief  doth  provoke^ 

iierd  rceosat  farre  quod  sabilt  jogum."  |       Too  late  at  last  refusetb  to  cast  off  his  yoke." 

"'  HeDebonmi  frnstra  cam  Jam  cutis  legratumehlt,  I     *  When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
roiceatee  videas ;  yeniena  oocnrrtte  morbo.**      |        With  hellebore,  is  Tain ;  meet  your  disease." 

%  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 
their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation, 
'Wretchedness  and  peevishness;  they  imdo  themselves.     The  citizens,  I  know 

tnJ^^'  ^'  ^  ^^*  *  SimJlltudo  ssBpe  bonis  medicis  Imponit.  *  Qtd  melanchollcls  pncbcnt  remedia  non 
Mtia  TsUda,  Longlores  morbi  Imprimis  solertiam  medlci  postulant  et  fldelitatem,  qui  enlm  tnmultuarid  hoe 
•  pf^'t'^^  rires  al^ue  nllo  coramodo  Indunt  et  frangont,  &c.  rNatune  remissionem  dare  opoilet. 

netlqae  hoe  morbo  medidna  nihil  profecisse  rtsi  sunt,  et  sib!  derolssl  inraluerant.  •  Abderitani  ep. 

Y^>e.  b  Qalcquid  anri  apad  nos  est,  libenter  peraolrema%  etiamsi  tota  urbs  nostra  aurom  easel. 

^^^^  Ten.  3.  Sat. 
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not  of  what  city  now,  when  runiour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it ;  and  when  the  plague,  begins  in  many  places  and 
they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  silence  and  hush  it  up;  but  after  they 
Cee  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates^  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they 
begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  *tis  too  late;  when  the  sickness  breaks  out  and 
can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  supine  negligence:  'tis  no 
otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a  loathing  and  distaste 
of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of  it.  ^'Barbaioiis 
immanity  ('Melancthon  terms  it)  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  to  contemn  the 
precepts  of  health,  gQod  remedies,  and  voluntarily  to  pull  death,  and  many 
maladies  upon  their  own  heads.**  Though  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take 
physio  on  every  small  occasion,to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection, 
impediment :  if  their  finger  do  but  ache,  run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as 
many  gentlewomen  do,  tliat  are  sick,  without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will 
themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make 
it  worse  than  it  is^  by  amplifying  that  which  is  not.  'EGler.  Cappivaccios  sets 
it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all ''  melancholy  persons  to  say  their  symptoms 
are  greater  than  they  are^  to  help  themselves."  And  which  'Mercoiialis 
notes,  consil,  53.  *'  to  be  more  troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other 
ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physie." 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer, 
and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  ^  Damascen  the  Arabian 
requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himseli^that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him, 
otherwise  his  physic  will  not  be  effectual,  and  promise  withal  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly help  him,  make  him  believe  so  at  least.  ^Oaleottus  gives  this  reason, 
because  the  form  of  health  is  contained  in  the  physician's  mind,  and  as  Galen 
holds  ''  ^  confidence  and  hope  to  be  more  good  than  physic,"  he  cures  most  in 
whom  most  ai*e  confident.  Axiochus  sick  almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of 
Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracelsus  assigns  it  for  an  only  cause, 
why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for  any  extraordinary  skill 
he  had ;  ^  but  "  because  the  common  people  had  a  most  strong  <x)noeit  of  his 
worth."  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  add  perseverance,  obedience,  and  con- 
stancy, not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy ;  for  he  that 
so  doth  (saith  "  Janus  Damascen)  '*  or  consults  with  many,  falls  into  many 
errors ;  or  that  naeth  many  medicines."  It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  *Seneca  to 
his  friend  Lucilius,that  he  shoxdd  not  alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physic: 
"  Nothing  hinders  health  more ;  a  wound  can  never  be  cured  that  hath  seve- 
ral plasters."  Crato,  consiL  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault : 
*^  *  'Tis  proper  to  them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have 
not  present  ease,  to  seek  another  and  another  ;**  (as  they  do  commonly  that 
have  sore  eyes)  twenty  one  after  another,  and  they  stiH  promise  all  to  cure 
them,  try  a  thousand  remedies ;  and  by  this  means  they  increase  their  malady, 
make  it  most  dangerous  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  **  They  try  many  (saith 
^  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none :"  and  for  this  cause,  coruil.  24.  he  enjoins  hi& 
patient  before  he  take  him  in  hand,  ^'^ perseverance  and  sufferance^  for  in  such 

•  De  anlma.  Bftrbwt  tamen  Immanltate,  et  doplonudl  insdtU  oontemnnnt  prvoepU  nnltatli^  mortem  d 
morbos  nltro  acoersant  'Coiual.  178.  b  Scoitxio  Melanch.  JEgrcmm  hoe  fere  proprlom  est,  ut  grevlors 
dieant  ene  aymptomata,  qium  revera  aniit  <  HelanchoUcl  plenunqtte  medlcii  rant  meleiti,  nt  alia  aUia 
adjangant.  ^  Oportet  Inflrmo  Impiimere  salntem,  nteanqae  promlttere,  etai  Ipse  desperet.  Knllnm  medi- 
camentiim  eiBeax,  nisi  medicos  etiam  Aierit  fortia  Imaginatlonls.  i  De  promise,  doct.  cap.  15.  QBoniam 
sanitatis  fbrmam  animl  madid  continent.  ^  Spes  et  confldentla  plus  rtlont  qnam  incdicina.  *  FaUdor 
in  medldna  ob  fldem  Ethnlcoram.  «  Aphorls.  89.  iBger  qui  plarimoa  consuUt  medicos,  plerumqne  in 
fl9Drem  singolomm  cadlt.  "  Nihil  ita  sanltatetn  iropedit,  ac  remediomm  erobra  matatlo,  nee  renit  vialnus 
ad  dcatricem  In  quo  dirersa  medicamenta  tcntantar.  o  Mdanchollconxm  proprinm  qnam  ex  ecrum 

arbitrio  non  fit  sablta  mntatio  in  mdios,  alterare  medleos  qnl  qoidiis,  &c.  » Consil.  31.  Dam  ad  rarla  sa 
eonfcrunt,  nollo  prosont.  « Imprimii  hoe  statuere  oporte^  requiri  peneverantlam,  et  tolerantiam.  Hiigno 
eulin  tempore  nihil  ex,  Ae^ 
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a  small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  effected,  and  upon  that  condition  he  will 
administer  physic,  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  and  counsel  would  be  to  small 
purpose."   And  in  his  31.  counsel  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  **  'if  she 
will  be  cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience^  faithful  obedience,  and 
singular  perseverance  ;  if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  no 
good  success."     CansiL  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the 
greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable^  '^'because  the  parties  are  so 
restless  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased, 
'to  take  physic,  not  for  a  month,  a  year,  but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescrip- 
tions adl  the  days  of  his  life."     LeLst  of  all,  it  is  required  that  the  patient  be 
not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved  physician's  consent 
or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book ;  for  bo,  many  grossly  mis 
take,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.     That  which  is  conducing  to 
one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.     *  An  ass  and  a 
mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt,  the  other  with  wool :   the 
mule's  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he 
thereby  much  eased ;  he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his 
pack  l^ewise  at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired. 
So  one  thing  may  be  good  and  bad  to  several  parties,  upon  diverse  occasions. 
''Many  things  (saith  'Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the 
reader  to  be  excellent  remedies^  but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often 
deceived,  and  take  for  phytic  poison."     I  remember  in  YaUeriola^s  observa* 
tions,  a  story  of  one  John  Baptist,  a  Neapolitan,  that  finding  by  chance  a 
pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  would  needs  adventure 
on  himself  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scniple^  and  had  not  he  been  sent  for, 
the  poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himsel£     From  whence  he  concludes  out  of 
Bamascenna,  2  e<  3  Aphorism,  ''  ^that  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work 
out  of  books    is  most  dangerous :   how  unsavoury  a  thing  it  is  to  believe 
writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  periL"    I 
could  recite  such  another  example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  that  finding  a  receipt  in  Brassivola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in 
substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ;    but  had  not  some  of  his  familiars 
<^me  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  indiscretion  hazarded  himself : 
many  such  I  have  observed.     These  are  those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I 
should  think  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  "Montanus 
saith,  diall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  thoroughly  cured. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Cancemini/  Physic 

PoTsiG  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered ;  **  for  the  Lord  hath 
created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them." 
Ecclus.xxxviii.  4.  ver.  8.  *'  of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection,"  &c; 
Of  thene  medicines  there  bo  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants^  metals,  animals, 
&c.,  and  those  of  several  natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtful  to  another :  some 
liozioaa  in  themselves^  con-ected  by  art^  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples, 
iQixed,  &C.,  and  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians, 
^d  thence  applied  to  man's  use.  To  this  purpose  they  have  invented  method, 
^d  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  in  order,  for  their  particular 
ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  ia  nought  else  but  "'addition  ancj 
subtraction  /'   and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so  in  tliis  of  melan* 

j^cnrari  nUt,  opna  esfe  p«rttaaei  penerenntla,  fideli  obedlentia,  et  i«tienUa  Blngnlarf,  al  twlet  ant 
J^^rct,  QaiiQin  habebit  effectum.  •iEgrltudino  amlttant  patlentiam,  et  inde  morbi  inonrabiles. 

em?^  ^cnaem  aat  annnm,  sod  oportet  toto  vitas  currlcalo  caratloni  operam  dare.  ■  Camerarina 

tnnlta  1   ^^^  ^*  *  Pnefot.  de  nar.  med.    In  libellis  que  vnlgo  versantnr  apad  Uteratos,  Incaatlores 

cz  lihri^^^^  k  qnlbna  dedplontar,  ezimla  lllia,  icd  portentoiom  baariunt  Tenennm.  /  Operarl 

nictnH^ *^Tie  cognitione  et aolerti  Ingenio,  pcricolonun  est.     Unde monemnr,  qnam  inslpldom  scrlptSa 
\d  »!  t    ^^cro.  quod  hie  sno  dldicit  perienlo.  *  ConslI  23.  hsec  omnia  si  quo  ordine  dece^  egerlt, 

^"^auUiir,  vei  ccrie  minus  aificictor.  •  Fnchalus,  cap.  2.  Ub.  I. 
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choly  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  ^Mercnrialis  acknowledgetb)  so 
common  an  affection  in  these  oar  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  understoiocL 
Several  prescripts  and  methods  I  find  in  several  men,  some  take  upon  them  to 
cure  all  maladies  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Aurum 
potabile,  so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  Herba  soHs,  ^  Paracelsus 
reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  principal  heads,  to  whom  Severinua.  Bavelascna, 
Leo  Suavius,  and  others  adhere  and  imitate :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsy, 
falling-fiickness.  To  which  they  redut^e  the  rest ;  as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches^ 
furfurs,  scabs,  &o.  To  gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  disa  To 
dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia,  Ac,  To  the  falling-sickness,  belong  palsy, 
vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus,  apoplexy,  <&a  ''"TC  any  of  these  four 
principal  be  cured  (saith  Bavelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured,"  and  the  same 
remedies  commonly  serve :  but  this  is  too  general,  and  by  some  contradicted  : 
for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  I  find 
several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend  the  practic 
cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  HoUerius,  set  down  uiue 
peculiar  scopes  or  ends;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especial  canons.  ./3Sliazius 
Montaltua.  cap.  26,  Faventinus  in  his  empirics,  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  <bc.,  have 
their  several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is 
threefold,  which  I  mean  to  follow.  A/a/rijr/xi),  PharmaceuHca,  and  Chirurgica^ 
diet,  or  living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Weoker,  Crato,  Guianeriu%  dec:, 
and  most^  prescribe ;  of  which  I  will  insist,  and  apeak  in  their  order. 
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SuBSEcr.  I. — Diei  rectified  in  SubsUmob. 

Diet,  A/a/njr/xi),  victus,  or  living,  according  to  'Fuchsius  and  others,  com* 
prehend  those  six  non-natural  things,  which  I  have  before  specified, areespecial 
causes,  and  being  rectified,  a  sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cura  *  Johannes  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap,  16.  in  9.  EhaeiSf  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  sufficient 
cure.  .Guianerius,  tracL  15,  cap.  9.  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam  curam, 
the  principal  cure:  so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,4&c.,  first 
to  be  tried,  Lemnius,  insliL  cap,  22,  names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  'no 
hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Beinerias  Solenander,  in  his  seventh  consul- 
tation for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman,  that  was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred 
all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her  familiar  friends, prescribes  this 
physic  above  the  rest,  guo  good  to  be  done  without  it.  ^  Areteus,  lib,  1,  cap,  7. 
au  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itself  if  the  party  be  not 
too  far  gone  in  sickness.  'Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient, 
tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant 
him  his  former  health.  ^Montanus,  consil,  27,  for  a  nobleman  of  France, 
ndmonishethhis  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other 
physic  will  'be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  find  verbatim  in 
J,  CcBsar  ClavdirvuSy  Respon,  34,  ScoUzli,  consil,  183,  TraUianuSt  cap,  16,  lib,  1, 
LcbUus  h  fonte  JSugubinue  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  in  this 
kind  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides.  So  that  in  a  word 
I  may  say  to  most  melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasel,  that  could 


k  In  pract.  med.  haec  affectio  nostris  tempoiibns  frequentlssima,  ergo  maximb  pertinot  ad  not  hojoi 
tii>neni  IntelUgere.  o  Si  allqais  borum  niorbomm  saiumiu  unator,  saaantiir  omnei  infertorak 

^  Instit.  cap.  8.  5cct.  1.  VietQs  nomine  non  tarn  cibua  et  potua,  led  aer«  ezerdtaUOk  eomniu,  YigHia^  ec 
rrhqun  ret  lex  non-naturales  continentnr.  *  SuflScit  plerumqne  regimen  remm  tcz  Don-natvaiiuc. 

'  Kt  In  blB  potisslma  sanitas  consistit.  >  Nihil  hlc  agendum  sine  exqoisita  TiTsniU  raUcne,  &e.         ^  SI 

recena  malum  ait,  ad  prlatinum  habitum  reouperandum  aliA  medeU  non  eat  opna.  <  Cca^iL  W.  Ub.  2.  tf 
cc-Ultudo  tua,  rectam  victOa  ratlonem,  &c.  ^  Moneo,  Domlne,  ut  ais  prudena  ad  Tietom,  sine  quo  caeteia 
rem udia  ft  uatra  adhibentur.  i  Omnia  remodla  Irrita  et  vana  aine  hie.  MoTiatla  mt  pltfOA^ic  Mik  laboraotec^ 
vlciu  potiua  mam  medieamentia  curmaea 
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not  get  out  of  the  gamer,  Jfacra  cavum  repeUa^  quern  macra  gubtsU,  *  the  six 
non-natural  things  caused  it,  and  they  must  cure  it.  Which  howsoever  I  treat 
of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is 
here  said  with  him  in  "  TuUy,  though  writ  especially  for  the  good  of  his 
friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve  *  most  other  disease^ 
and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which 
consists  in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity, 
quality,  and  that  opposite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are 
generally  commended,  which  are  "  '  moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to 
etigender  wind,  not  fried;  nor  roasted,  but  sod  (saithValescus,  Altomanis,  Piso, 
&Q.)j  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment;"  Crato,  consU.  21.  /i6.  2.  admits 
roast  meat,  ^  if  the  burned  and  scorched  superficieSf  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
pared  oS.  Salvianus,  lib,  2.  cap.  1.  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  'young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbits,  chickens,  veal,  mutton,  capons^ 
hens^  partridge,  pheasant,  quaib^  and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so  familiar 
in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  'Dublinius  reports,  the  common 
food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Galen  takes  exception  at  mutton, 
but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  ia  in  Turkey  and 
Asia  Minor,  which  have  those  great  fleshy  tails,  of  forty-eight  pounds  weight, 
as  Yertomannus  witnesseth,  navig.  lib,  2.  cap,  5,  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is 
best,  and  all  manner  of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such 
Tv'holesome  herbs,  are  excellent  good,  especially  of  a  cock  boiled ;  all  spoon 
meat.  Arabians  commend  brains,  but  'Laurentius,  c  8.  excepts  against 
them,  and  so  do  many  others;  *eggs  are  justified  as  a  nutritive  wholesome 
meat,  butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but  with  some  limitation;  so  'Crato  con- 
fines it,  aud  "  to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce,"  and  so  sugar 
and  honey  are  approved.  ^  All  sharp  and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided,  and 
spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used :  and  so  saffron  sometimes  in  broth  may  be 
tolerated ;  but  these  things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of 
tbe  party  is  hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find  inconvenience  by  them.  The 
thinnest,  whitest,  smallest  wine  is  best,  nut  thick,  nor  strong;  and  so  of  beer, 
the  middling  is  fittest.  Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  purged  from  the 
bran,  is  preferred;  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water, 
if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water.]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste, 
like  to  the  air  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates 
so  much  approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Kain  water  is  purest,  so  that 
it  faH  not  down  in  great  drops,  and  be  used  foi*thwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies. 
Next  to  it,  fountain  water  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward, 
from  a  quick  running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds :  and  the 
longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the  purest,  though  many  springs  do 
yield  the  best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  India,  within  the  tropics,  are  frequently  purer  than  ours  in  the 
north,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  as  our  merchants  observe,  by  four  ounces 
in  a  pound,  pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  them,  as 
Choaspis  in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings  before  wine  itsel£ 

'**CUtoiio  qnicanqne  sltlm  de  fonte  IcT&rlt 
Vina  faglt  gaudecque  meria  absteoaioa  ondii.'' 

""^Vlien  yoQ  arc  again  lean,  seek  an  extt  throngh  that  hole  by  whidi  lean  yon  entered."    ■  1.  da  flnibna 
^'^^tinls  et  SicolU.       •  Modo  non  multuin  elongentur.  *  Lib.  1.  de  uielan.  cap.  7.    Calidi  et  hoiuidl 

ctoi,  eoncocta  IkcUes,  flat&a  ezortes,  elixi  non  assi,  nequo  frixi  sint.  <i  Si  interna  tan  turn  palpa  devorc- 

*Qr,  non  inperlicies  torrida  ab  igne.      '  Bene  nutrlentcs  cibi,  tenolla  etas  multum  vulet,  carPta  non  viros  e. 
Bee  pingnes.         •  Hosdoper.  peregr.  Uierosol.  *  Inimica  stomaciio.  ••  Not  fried  ot  Uuttered,  bus 

potcbed.     >ConsU.  16.    Non  improbatur  butymm  et  oleum,  si  tamen  plasqnani  par  sit,  non  proftinilaiur : 
'*cch«ri  et  melUs  usna,  ntlliter  ad  cibonun  coudimenta  comprobatnr.  >  Mcrciirialis,  con^l.  88.  accrua 

oronU  erltentur.        •  Orld.  Met.  lib.  15.    "  Whoever  has  aUayed  his  thirst  with  the  water  of  the  CUcorlua, 
avoids  whie,  and  abstemious  delights  in  pare  waU'r  unly." 
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Many  risers  I  deny  not  aie  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China, 
^ile  in  Egypt,  Tiber  at  Borne,  bat  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days^ 
defecate  and  cle^,  very  commodious,  useful  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep 
wells,  as  of  old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better 
provided;  to  fetch  it  in  carts  or  gondolas,  as  in  Yenice,  or  camels*  back«s  as 
at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  *  Badzivilius  observed  8000  camels  daily  there,  employed 
about  that  business;  some  keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  made  four 
square  with  descending  steps,  and  'tis  not  amiss:  for  I  would  not  have  any 
one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  Calis,  sister  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  ^married  to  Dominitus  Silvius^duke  of  Venice,  that  out  of  incredible 
wantonness,  communi  aqud  uti  nolebal^  would  use  no  vulgar  wat^r;  but  she 
died  ianJtd  (saith  mine  tixiihov)  fixtidUsimi  puris  copid,  of  so  fulsome  a  disease, 
that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  'Plato  would  not  have  a  traveller  lodge 
in  a  city  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a  quick  stream  running  by 
it;  iUudenim  animum,  Jioc  corrumpit  valeiudinem^  one  corrupts  the  body,  the 
other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  in 
time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and 
which  (as  Pindarus  holds)  is  better  than  gold ;  an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and 
«very  commodious  to  a  city  (according  to  ''Yegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are 
included  within  the  walls,"  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almo^ 
there  was  a/rx  altissima  sccUena  /oniibu8f  a  goodly  mount  full  of  firesh  water 
springs :  "  if  nature  afford  them  not  they  must  be  had  by  art."  It  is  a  wonder 
to  read  of  those  *  stupend  aqueducts,  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in 
Home  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities^ 
to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters:  read  ^Frontinus,  Zipsiiu  de  admvr, 
'Flinvu8f  Ui>.  3.  cap,  11,  Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Claudius 
was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  miles,  every  arch  109  feet  high : 
they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts^  besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700  as  I 
take  it;  ** every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channeb  to  serve  them  for  their  use. 
Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  an  old 
cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  1 80  feet  broad,  built  of  marble, 
covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained  by  336  pillars,  12  feet  asunder, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and 
cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  these  times;  'their  cisterns  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed, 
that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be  all  of  one  stone:  when  the  foundation 
is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their  house  is  half  built.  That  Segoviau  aqueduct 
in  Spain,  is  much  wondered  at  in  these  days,  ^  upon  three  rows  of  x>illars,  one 
above  another,  conveying  sweet  water  to  every  house :  but  each  city  almost  is 
full  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest  *  he  is  eternally  to  be  commended, 
that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge : 
and  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water- works  and  elegant  conduit  in 
Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  ehmeut,  to  be  conveniently 
provided  of  it:  although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such  waters,  which 
run  through  leaden  pipes,  ob  cerusaam  qucs  in  iu  genaratur^  for  that  xmctuoua 
ceruse^  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes;  ''yet  as  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
Genua  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were  true, 
most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  find 
this  inconvenience,  but  there  is  no  such  matter.     For  private  families^  in  what 

"Pcregr.  HIer.  ^  The  DakcsofVenicetrere  then  permitted  to  inarnr.  tDeLeglbni.  ^Ub.  4» 
cap.  10.  Magna  nrblt  ntUltas  cam  perennes  fontes  muris  lncludautar,quo<l  si  natura  non  pnestat,effbdiendl» 
&c.         •  Opera  glgantum  dicit  auqnia.  'i>e  aquaeduct.  <  Curtlos  Fons  ik  qaadragcsimo  lapide  in 

^fljun  optre  arcnato  ptiAluctua»    Plln.  88. 16.  "  Qiucqae  domna  Koms  flatalas  habebat  et  canale%  &c 

■Lib. ^  tt.  SO.  Jod.  it  Meggen. cap.  lA.  pereg.  Hter.  Bellonioa.  ^ Cypr.  Ecbovina  dellt.  HIsp.  Aqca pro. 
^^  wA*L.^  omnes  ferd  domoa  docltar,  In  puteis  quoqae  (cstiTO  tempore  frigldlaatma  conaerratiir.  *  bit 
Hagh  Ulddletoa,  Baronet.    -  De  qusaittB  med.  cent.  fol.  36i. 
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sort  thej  sboold  ftonisb  tbemaelrefl^  let  tbem  coiunilt  with  P.  Cresoentiafl^  cfe 
J^fia  I  1.  c.  4,  PampbHioa  Hiielacus  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fisbesy  tboee  are  mo^  allowed  of,  tbat  live  in  grayellj  or  sandy 
waters,  pikes,  percbi  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  ^  Hippolitus  Salvia 
anus  takes  ezoeption  at  carp ;  but  I  dare  boldly  say  witb  "  Dubravius,  it  is  an 
excellent  meat,if  it  come  not  from  *muddy  pools,  tbat  it  retain  not  an  unsavoury 
taste.  Urinadus  Marinus  is  mucb  commended  by  Oribasiua^  ^tius,  and  most 
of  our  late  writers. 

'Crato,  cofuU.  21  lib»  2.  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to  putre* 
iadiion,  yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  after  meals,  at  second  course,  tbey  keep 
down  vapours,  and  bave  tbeir  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cberries, 
plams,  sweet  apples^  pear-mains,  and  pippins,  wbicb  Laurentius  extols,  as 
liaving  a  peculiar  property  against  tbis  disease^  and  Plater  magnifies,  omnibus 
modis  appropriata  canveniurU,  but  tbey  must  be  corrected  for  tbeir  windiness : 
ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  tbe  sun,  musk-melons  well  corrected,  and 
sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds  blancbed.  Trallianus  discom- 
mends figs,  "^  Salvianus  olives  and  capers,  wbicb  '  others  especially  like  o^  and 
80  ofpistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialisout  of  Avenzoar,  admit  peacbes, 
'pears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  witb  sugar  and  aniseed,  or 
fennel-seed,  and  so  tbey  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  tbey  strengtben  the 
stomacb,  and  keep  down  vapours.  Tbe  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cberries, 
plums,  marmalade  of  plums,  quinces,  &o.,  but  not  to  drink  after  tbem.  *  Pome- 
giaoates,  lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  tbey  be  not  too  sbarp. 

"Grato  will  admit  of  no  berbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed, 
balm ;  Callenius  and  Amoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &o,  Tbe  same 
Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes^  pars- 
nips, but  all  corrected  for  wind.  No  raw  salads;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes, 
in  broths ;  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of  tbem :  or  to  use  borage^  bops, 
balm,  steeped  in  tbeir  ordinary  drink.  'Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a 
pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose  water,  wbicb  be  would  bave  to 
be  used  in  every  dish,  which  tbey  put  in  practice  in  those  bot  countries  about 
Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  tbe  relations  of  Yertoinannus)  many  bogs- 
beads  of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  tbe  market  at  once,  it  is  in  so  great 
request  witb  tbem. 

SuBSfiCT.  II. — Diet  rectified  in  quantity, 

Mak  alone^  saitb  'Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite^  and  usetb  all 
bis  pleasure  without  necessity,  ammcB  vUio^  and  thence  come  many  inconveni- 
ences unto  him.  For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome 
and  goody  but  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the 
stomach  can  well  bear,  it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  mucb  harm.  There- 
fore*Crato  advisetb  bis^patient  to  eat  but  twice  a-day,  and  tbat  at  bis  set  meals, 
by  no  means  to  eat  without  an  appetite^  or  upon  a  full  stomach,  and  to  put 
Beven  hours'  difference  between  dinner  and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did 
observe  in  our  colleges^  it  would  be  much  better  for  our  healths:  but  custom, 
that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that,  contrary  to  all  good  order  and  rules  of  physic,  we 
Bcarce  admit  of  five.   If  after  seven  hours'  tarrying  be  shall  bave  no  stomacb 

*  De  ptodbu  lib.  habent  omses  In  aatltili>  modd  non  flnt  b  cmoM  loco.  •  De  pbc  e.  2. 1. 7.    Pin. 

™va  pnsat  «d  ntUitAtem  et  Jacandltetem.  Idem  Trallianaa,  lib.  1.  e.  16.  plaooi  petrosi,  et  mollei  carno. 
»  Ltii  omsea  patredlnl  Mmc  obnoxii,  nbi  Mcondb  mentia,  Inoepto  Jam  priore,  derorentnr,  commodi  aacd 
P<[Oitta(,  qui  dnloedlne  aunt  pnedlti.    Ut  dvlda  ceraaa,  poma,  &&  «  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  '  Montanu^ 

«posU.2A.  a  Pjnqiisgraioamitaapon^ooete  mala,  poma  testa,  etaaecharo,T6l«iiialaanlneeonapena, 
vuiter  rtattm  k  pnadio  ral  k  eosna  awni  pounnt,  eo  qnod  Tentrienlmn  roborent  et  Taporea  caput  petentes 
rnnnuBt.   Mont  t  Panlca  mala  amwitla  commode  pennittuntnr  modb  non  tint  austera  et  acida. 

Ulcra  ooada  pmtcr  boraffinem,  buKloaram,  intybnm,  fenlenlum,  anisnm,  mclisswn,  rltari  debent.  *  Mer. 
^nalU,  pnct.  Med.  »  Lib.  2.  do  i-nm.  l>o\ns  homo  erlit  Mbltqin!,  A:c.  » Coiisil.  21.  18.  al  plua  Inccratuf 
'»ii4- .  i-ur  i»i  it  \ et}triculus  toJrnuc  ^lUMirt,  ttucet,  cl  c;  uiii.ui* "  .^t-wei'ul.  &C. 
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let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of  repast.  This 
very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  Csesius,  labouring  of 
this  disease ;  and  *Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely 
kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day,  but  Montanus,  consiL  23.  pro 
Abb,  ItcdOy  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  be 
may  not  absolutely  fast ;  for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib.  1.  Jcbcchinua,  15  in  9. 
Bhasis,  t  repletion  and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extreme. 
Moreover,  that  which  he  doth  eat  must  be  well  %  chewed,  and  not  hastily  gob- 
bled, for  that  causeth  crudity  and  wind  ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than 
he  can  well  digest.  "Some  think  (saith  §  Tiincavellius,  iib.  11.  cap.  29.  de 
curaruL  pa/rt.  hum.)  the  more  they  eat  the  more  they  nourish  themselves  :  ** 
eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  "  not  knowing  that  only  repairs  man  which 
is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured."  Melancholy  men  most  ^mrt 
have  good  *■  appetites,  but  ill  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to 
rise  with  an  appetite :  and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the  physicians  in 
^Macrobius  so  much  require,  St.  Hierom  enjoins  Rusticus  to  eat  and  drink  no 
more  than  will  *  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst.  ''Lessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  most,  for  all 
students,  weaiciings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life,  of  meat,  bread,  &c., 
a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate 
beyond  all  measure,  as  many  do.  "  *  By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts 
they  stifle  nature,  and  choke  up  themselves;  which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or 
like  galley  slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many 
fisiir  years." 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre- 
cedent distemperature,  "  'than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse  i  to 
feed  on  diversity  of  meats,  or  overmuch,"  Sertorius-like,  in  lucem  ccenare,  and 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  t<o  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  oflend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in 
this  island  (ampliter  viventes  in  prandiis  et  coenis,  as  <  Polydore  notes)  are 
most  liberal  feeders,  but  to  otir  own  hurt.  ^  Persicos  odi  puer  apparcUfis : 
"  Excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness,  and  gluttony  causeth  choleric  diseases  : 
by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth  his  life," 
Ecclus.  XXX viL  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a  man  to  have  his 
table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats ;  but  hear  the  physician,  he  pulls 
thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  telleth  thee,  "  *  that  nothing  can  be  u) ore 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty."  Temperance  is  a  bridle 
of  gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ^  ego  non  summis  viris  comparo,  sed 
simiUimiMn  DeojvdicOf  is  liker  a  god  than  a  man  :  for  as  it  will  transform  a 
beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  god.  To  preserve  thine  honour, 
health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstructions,  cru- 
dities, and  diseases  that  come  by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  'feed  sparingly 
of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene  9n/)rcUufn,  as  Seneca  calls  it, 
"™to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone,'*asOrato  adviseth  his  patient. 
The  same  counsel  ''Prosper  Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Csesius,  to  use  a  modei-ate 

*  Otaerrat.  lib.  1.  Awneacafc  bis  In  die  clbos  anmere,  certi  Kmper  horJL         f  Ne  plus  Ingent  caTcndam 
quhni  Tentrlculns  ferro  potest,  semperque  surgat  k  mensa  non  satur.  X  Siqnidcm  qui  aemimaiuum 

veloctter  ingemnt  cibum,  Tontrlculo  laborem  infemnt,  et  flatus  maximos  promovent,  Crate.  fQuldam 
moxim^  comedere  nltontur,  putantes  e&  ratione  se  viroa  reftMstoros ;  Ignorantes,  non  ea  qoa;  Ingwunt  poee 
Tires  refleere,  sed  quss  probe  conco«iaant.  *  Malta  appelant,  paaea  digemnt.  »  SatumaL  lib.  7. 

eap.  4.  •  Modicas  et  temperatns  dbos  et  caml  et  animse  utills  est.  '  Hygiastlcon  rtg,  Uncte  14  vel  IS 
per  dlero  snfflctant*  compntato  pane,  came  ovis,  vcl  aliis  obsoniis,  et  totldem  rel  panld  plurea  undn  potOs. 
*ldem,  reg.  27.  Plures  In  domibus  suis  brevl  tempore  pascentes  eztlngnnntar,  qui  si  triremibas  rinetl  ft&eoti 
nut  gregarlo  pane  pastl,  sani  et  Incolnmes  in  longam  sb  tatem  rltam  prorogissent.  '  Nihil  detcrlus  quhm 
dirersa  nutrientla  stmul  adjnngere,  et  comedendl  tempos  prorogare.  s  Ub.  1 .  hist.  k  Hor.  att  libw 

6.  ode  ult.  *  Clborum  rarletate  et  copii  in  cadem  mensa  nihil  nocentios  homlnl  ad  salutem,  Fr.  Valcriola. 
obsenr.  1.  a.  cap.  6.  »  Tul.  crat.  pro  M.  Marcel.  >  Wullus  clhum  sumere  debet,  nisi  stomachuA  sit  racaoa. 
Gordon,  lib.  med.  1.  1.  c.  11.       m  K  mnlciik  eduiiis  unum  cHkc,  relictijique  catcrUi,  ex  eu  c-«iuicd«. 
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and  simple  diet :  and,  tbougli  his  table  be  joviaUy  furniflbed  by  reason  of  bis 
state  and  guests^  yet  for  his  awn  part  to  single  out  some  one  saYourj  dish, 
and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by  °Crato,  consiL  9.  /^  2.  to  a  noble 
peraonage  afiected  with  this  grievance;  he  would  have  his  highness  to  dine  or 
sup  alone^  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  and  courtly  oompanyi  with 
a  private  friend  or  so,  '  a  dish  or  two,  a  cup  of  Bhenish  wine,  dec.  Mon- 
tanus,  consiL  24.  lor  a  noble  matron  enjoins  lier  one  dish,  and  by  no  means 
to  drink  between  meals.  The  like,  ccyiunl,  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an 
huugry,  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  observe,  as  Hilbertus,  CcMh 
meoentii  JBpisc  writes  in  his  lite. 


eni  non  tali  nnquam 


Ante  ■itlm  potUi  see  dboi  ante  fiunem,** 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity 
BtiU  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  alehoiise  or  tavern,  they 
ai-e  not  sociable  otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  another's  houses^  they  miist 
\oi\k  eat  and  driuk.  I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used ;  but  to  some  men 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive;  they  had  better,  I  speak  it  with  Saint  *  Am- 
brose, pour  so  much  water  in  their  shoes. 

It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  ''  'to  eat  liquid 
things  first,  broths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the  stomach ; 
harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last.**  Crato  woidd  have  the  supper 
less  than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan,  CarUradict,  lib,  1.  Tract,  5.  contradict.  18. 
disallows^  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Oalen,  7.  art.  curat,  cap.  6.  and  for 
four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest :  I  have  read  many  treatises  to 
this  purpose,  I  know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my 
part  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custom  of  the  Bomans,  to 
iQ^e a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper;  all  their  preparation  and  invi- 
tation was  still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  reasons  I  oould  give^ 
hut  when  all  is  said  pro  and  oor^y  'Cardan's  rule  is  best,  to  keep  that  we  are 
aocQstomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and  appe- 
tite in  some  things  is  not  amiss;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish  which  is  hurtful, 
if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander  Severua  loved  hares  and 
apples  above  all  other  meats,  as  'Lampridius  relates  in  his  life;  one  pope  pork, 
another  peacock,  &o. ;  what  harm  came  of  it?  I  conclude  our  own  experience 
IS  the  best  physician;  that  diet  whicK  is  most  propitious  to  one^  is  often  per- 
mcions  to  another,  such  is  the  variety  of  palates,  humours^  and  temperatures, 
jet  ereiy  man  observe,  and  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Tiberiua^  in  *  Tacitus^  did 
hiugh  at  all  such,  that  thirty  years  of  age  would  ask  counsel  of  others  con- 
^^^'^g  matters  of  diet;  I  say  the  same. 

^I'bese  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and 
speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of 
^me  hermits,  anchorites,  and  fathers  of  the  church :  he  that  shall  but  read 
their  Uvea,  written  by  Hierom,  Athanasiua,  d^c.,  how  abstemious  heathens 
have  been  in  this  kind,  those  Curii  and  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers,  as 
•■^liny  records,  lib.  11.  Xenophon,  lib.  1.  deviL  Socrat.,  emperors  and  kings^ 
p.  ^icephorus  rehites,  Ecclea.  hist,  lib.  18.  cap.  8.  of  Mauritius^  Ludovicus 
^^  dec,  and  that  admirable  'example  of  Ludovicus  Comarus^  a  patrician  of 
Venice,  cannot  but  admire  theuL  This  have  they  done  voluntarily  and  in 
'^^th;  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are  visited  with  sickness,  and 

&c  ^.  n^  ^^®-  simplex  sit  clbiu  et  non  rtrlns ;  quod  licet  dlgnltatl  tiuB  ob  codtItm  dlffldlt  Tideatnr, 
tantnm  iJ*!^^^^  ^^^  prandeat  sola,  absque  apparatn  aolico,  contentns  sit  iUnstrtssimiis  prinoepa  duobus 
^no  Cn-Mf^^  Tlnoqae  fibenano  solmn  in  inensa  atator.  v  Semper  intra  satietatem  k  mens*  recedat, 

^lu\t^Mr  ^^^^tna.         <  Lib.  de  liel.  et  J^nnitt.    Hnltd  melius  in  terram  Tina  flidisMa.  ' Crato. 

brcvior  Ji»^  non  ignorare  qui  dbi  prlores.  &e^  liquid*  pnecedant  camium  Jura,  plscesi  frnctoai  &e.  Ccena 
I^'mls  inri  1?°^^  'Tract.  6.  contradict  1.  lib.  1.         > Super  omnia quotidlannm  leporem  habDlt,  et 

bi.  ..„  v^itI?!.^  *  Annal.  6.  Kldere  solebat  eos.  qui  post  30  atatis  annum,  ad  cognosoenda  oorpori sou 

-  »  T«i  ntiua^  iUei^as  consllil  indigerent.  <  A  Leasio  edit  1614. 
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necessarily  ^enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue  their  health  t  It  is  a  hard  thing 
to  observe  a  strict  diet^  et  qtd  medic^  vivit,  miseri  vivU,*  as  the  saying  ia, 
quale  Jioc  ipswnh  erit  vtvere,  his  siprivatua  /uerisf  as  good  be  buried,  as  so 
much  debarred  of  his  appetite;  excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physio  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  disease^  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest: 
yet  he  that  loves  himself  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater 
inconvenience;  ^  malis  minimum,  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And  as 
*Tully  holds, ''  better  be  a  temperate  old  man  than  a  lascivious  youth."  Tis 
the  only  sweet  thing  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  ourselves,  that  we 
may  have  senechUeminjuveniiite,  et  injuveirUvJtesenectMtemy  be  youthful  in  our 
old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  IL 

Retention  and  Evacuatiom  rectified, 

I  HAVE  declared  in  the  causes  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring 
this  disease ;  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at 
leastj  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required;  tnaanfm^  eondudtf 
saith  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  it  very  much  avails.  *  Altomarus,  cap,  7.  **  oommends 
walking  in  a  morning  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  all  means 
first,'  by  art  or  nature,  he  wiU  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated." 
Piso  calls  it  Benffidvm  Ventrie,  the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for 
it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laurentius^  cap,  8,  Orato,  consil  21.  L  2.  prescribes  it 
once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply,  by  those  leni* 
tive' electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpentine  clysters,  as  shall  be 
shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib,  de  atra  bUe,  commends  clysters  in  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves;  ^ Peter  Cnemander,  in  a 
consultation  of  his  pro  hypochoiidriaco,  will  have  his  patient  continually  loos^ 
and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions  and  clysters.  Mercu- 
rialis,  coiisiL  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  *  olys- 
ters  in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  coneiL  24.  consil,  31  €t  229.  he 
•commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose :  the  same  he  ingeminate^  eonaiL  230. 
for  an  Italian  abbot.  *Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  face  often,  to  shift 

>his  clothes,  to  have  fair  linen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired, 
for  sordee  vittarUj  nastiness  defiles  and  dejects  any  man  that  is  so  voluntarily, 

'Or  compelled  by  want»  it  dulleth  the  spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this 
malady,  and  as  'Alexander  supposeth,  lib,  1.  cap,  16.  yield  as  speedy  a  remedy 

.  as  any  other  physic  whatsoever.  .ZGUus  would  have  them  daily  used,  assidua 
l»(dhea,  Telra,  2.  sect,  2.  cap,  9.  Gkden  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath 
performed  in  this  kind  by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  Rufus  pills,  moistening  them 
which  are  otherwise  dry.     Khasis  makes  it  a  principal  cure,  Tota  cura  sit  in 

.  huniectando,  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with  oil  Jason  Pratensis,  Lau* 
rentius,  cap,  8.  and  Montanus  set  down  their  peculiar  forms  of  artificial  bath& 

-  Crato,  coiml,  17.  lib,  2.  commends  mallows,  camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be 
boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fair  water  alone,  and  in  his  following  counsel, 
Balneum  aquas  dulcis  solum  saspissim^  pro/uisse  compertum  habemus.  So  doth 
Fuchsius,  Ub.  1.  cap,  33,  FristmeUca,  2.  coTisiL  42.  in  Trincavelliua.    Some 

'EgyptiioUmomnesinorboaciinbaotTomitaetjcdanio.    Bohemoi^lib.  l.cap.6.  •** Ho wbo lives 

V  medically  Uvea  miMrably.**  ■  Cat.  M^)or :  llelior  conditio  sonis  viventis  ex  praeacripto  artla  medica;, 

.  x)uam  adoleaceatis  loxurioel.        •  Debet  per  amoena  exeroerl,  et  loca  viridla,  ezcretii  priua  arte  Tel  natura 
.  ulvi  ezcrementla.  >>  Hildesheizn,  spicel.  2.  de  meL    Primum  omninm  operam  dabls  ut  aingnlis  dieboa 

<a«ibeas  bcaeficiam  rentrii)  semper  caveodo  ne  alvns  sit  diaUos  astricta.  •  Si  non  apoate,  cUateribua 

SttSTSault  II  '*^*^"®°*^2jy*"«  dnlciuin,  aiquid  aUnd,  Ipaia  opItoUtur.    Credo  baw  did  cum  aUqua  Jac 
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beside  herbs  prescribe  a  ram' ahead  and  other  things  to  be  boiled.  'Ferae- 
liizs,  amsU.  44.  will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  dajs  together;  to  which  he 
must  enter  fisisting,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and  after  that  finctiona 
all  over  the  body.  Ltelios  .^higubintua^  conaiL  1 42.  and  Ohristoph.  iSrerus^in  a 
consoltation  of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  ^'water 
to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating."  Felix  Plater,  obs&rv,  lib.  1.  for  a 
melancholy  lawyer,  ''*will  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joined  to  these  baths, 
with  a  lee  wherein  capital  herbs  haye  been  boiled.*'  ^Laurentius  speaks  of 
baths  of  milk,  which  I  find  approved  by  many  others.  And  still  after  bath,  the 
body  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh  butter, 
'capon*s  grease^  especially  the  backbone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head,  em- 
brocations, &0,  These  kinds  of  baths  have  been  in  former  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  diversely  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in  those  eastern 
countries.  The  Romans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and  stupend, 
as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Diodesian.  Flin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  infinite 
number  of  them  in  Borne,  and  mightily  frequented ;  some  bathed  seven  times 
sday,  as  Oommodus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  halve  done:  usually  twice  a 
day,  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments :  rich  womea 
bathed  themselves  in  milk,  some  in  the  milk  of  five  hundred  she-asses  at  once : 
we  have  many  ruins  of  such  baths  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  paiietines 
and  rubbish  of  old  Koman  towns.  Lipsius,  de  mag,  Urb,  Rom.  L  3.  c.  8, 
Bosinus,  Soot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell  strange  stories  of  their 
hatha  Gillius^  I.  4.  cap.  uU.  Topogr,  ConstarU.  reckons  up  155  public  '^baths 
in  Constantinople,  of  fair  building ;  they  are  still  'frequented  in  that  city  by 
the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot 
countries:  to  abstei^e  belike  that  fulsomeness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are  there 
subject  ^Busbequius,  in  his  epistles^  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner 
of  them,  how  their  women  go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  ointment 
to  rub  them.  The  richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses ;  the  poorer 
go  to  the  common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf  that  they  wiU 
not  eat  nor  drink  until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  sbme,  ""and 
vill  not  make  water  (but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool'  Leo 
Afer,  l  3.  makes  mention  of  one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa, 
most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Bux- 
torf.  cap,  14.  Synagog.  Jvd,  speaks  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews 
in  this  kind  ;  they  are  very  superetitious  in  their  baths,  especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others  ;  but  it  is  in 
adiverae  respect  f  Marcus,  ds  Oddis  in  Hip.  affect,  consulted  about  baths,  con- 
demns  them  for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  &st ;  and  yet  by  and 
^7)  'in  another  counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  they 
deanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
AreteuS)  c.  7.  commends  alum  baths  above  the  rest;  and  ^Mereurialis,  cansiL 
^B.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion.  ''He  would  have  his 
patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to 
be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head.  John  Baptista,  Sylvaticuc 
cant.  64.  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether 
they  be  iron,  alum,  sulphur;  so  doth  'Hercules  de  Saxonil  But  in  that  they 
cause  sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochondriacal  melancholy 

tjA  <Ittnms](>)ttniis  din  Mdeat  eo  tempore,  ne  mdorom  ezdtcnt  vaX  mantfestum  teporem,  sed  qvadam 
>'<!nigeratloae  bamectent  '  Aqua  non  lit  callda,  sed  tepida,  ne  sudor  sequatur.  ■  Lotlonee  capitUi 

^  lixivio,  ia  quo  herbal  capitalea  coxerlnt.  ^  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  *  Aat  axnngla  polll,  Piso.  ^  Tlierms 
Ay mphea.  i Sandei,  lib.  1.  saith,  that  women  go  twice  a  week  to  the  baths  at  lea«t.  m  Epist.  S. 

Ncc  slvuin  exoemunt,  qatn  aquam  secnm  portent  qa&  partes  obscsenas  larent.  Busbequliu,  ep  3.  Leg* 
j'nroae.  «Uildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  mel.  Hypocon.  si  non  adesset  Jecoris  caliditas,  Thermas  laudarem, 
^  >i  non  ntmis  homorls  ezsiccatio  esset  metaenda.  f  Fol.  141.  <i  ThermiM  Lucenses  adeat,  iblqua 

wjuas  eios  per  15  dies  potek  et  cmUdamm  aqoarmn  itiUicidiia  torn  caput  turn  Tcntriculum  de  mort 
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alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head  and  the  other.  Trincavellius,  007ut2L14.  Ub.  1. 
pre&rs  those  'Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest^  because  of  the  mixture  of  brasa^ 
iron,  alum,  and  connL  35. 1.  3.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  and  oonsiL  36.  in  that 
hypochondriacal  passion,  the  *  baths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  cnvM,  the  drinking  of 
them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Triucavellius,  consik  42. 
lib.  2.  prefers  the  waters  of  *  Apona  before  all  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this 
disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  affected  with  hypochondriacal  passions 
fly  to  them  as  to  a  'holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Triucavellius  himself 
there,  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a  causey  and  send 
him  to  the  waters  of  St.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter.  Montanus,  oonsiL 
230.  magnifies  the  ''Ghalderinian  baths,  and  coneU,  237.  d  239.  he  exhoztetk 
to  the  same^  but  with  this  caution,  ^  '  that  the  liver  be  outwardly  anointed 
with  some  coolers  that  it  be  not  overheated."  But  these  baths  must  be  warily 
frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are  very  cold  of 
themselves,  for  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  especially  of  those 
of  Baden,  "  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases,  'naught  for  cholericy  hot  and 
dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and 
liver.'*  Our  English  iMithsy  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same 
censure  :  but  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  have  written  at  large  of  them. 
Of  cold  baths  I  find  little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  sp^Jc  against 
them  :  ^Cardan  alone  out  of  Agathinus  "  commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers 
and  cold  waters^  and  adviseth  all  such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it,  for  it 
agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and  is  most  profitable  for  hot  tem- 
peratures." As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by  hsBmrods,  or  otherwise^ 
I  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ;  so  moderately 
used  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.     Peter  Forestua  calls  it 
a/ptinimym  remedium^  a  most  apposite  remedy,  **  'remitting  anger,  and  reason, 
that  was  otherwise  bound."    Avicenna,  Fen.  3.  20,  Oribasius,  mecL  coQecL 
lib,  6.  cap.  37.  contend  out  of  Bufus  and  others  '''that  many  madmen, 
melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this 
alone."    Montaltus,  cap.  27.  de  mdan.  will  have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all 
illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill  smokes  and  vapours 
that  offend  them :  ''*and  if  it  be  omitted,"  as  Yalescus  supposeth,  ''it  makes 
the  mind  sad,  the  body  didl  and  heavy."    Many  other  inconveniences  are 
reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Bodericus  a  Castro,  in  their  tracts  de  meUui- 
cliolid  vvrginum  et  monialkun  ;  ob  seminis  retentionem  sceviunt  S€Bp^  moniaJlcM 
et  virginea,  but  as  Platerus  adds,  si  nubarU^  sanantar,  they  rave  single,  and 
pine  away,  much  diBContent,  but  marriage  mends  alL    Maroellus  Donatus,  Ub. 
2.  med.  hiat.  cap.  1.  tells  a  story  to  confirm  thisout  of  Alexander  Benedictus^ 
of  a  nudd  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  inJMnioe,  cum  in  ojicinam  meritoriam  tnci- 
disaet,  d  quindecim  viris  eddemnocte  compressa,  mendum  ktrgo  projhmo^  quod 
pliminu  annie  ante  coneUterat,  non  sine  magna  pudore  mane  merdi  rest^JhUm 
diecessib.     But  this  must  be  warily  understood,  for  as  Arnoldus  objects,  lib.  1. 
breviar.  18.  cap.  Quid  coiiue  ad  maUmdholicum  euccum  f    What  affinity  have 
these  two?  "  'except  it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed,  or  fulness  of 
blood  be  a  cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Venus,  havegon» 
before,"  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts^  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have 

•  Aquae  PorrecUnflu  '  Aqaze  Aquarlie.  •  Ad  tqnts  Aponenses  relat  ad  Mcnun  anehorun  eonfkiTUt 
•Joh.  Baabinaa,  U.  3.  o.  14.  hist,  admir.  Fontte  Bollensis  tn  ducat.  Wittemberg  laadat  aqttas  BoUensesad 
tfielancbolicoa  morboSi  mosrorem,  fusdnadonem,  aliaquo  animi  pathemata.  j  Balnea  Ghalderina. 

•  Uepar  ezterno  nngatnr  ne  csletlat.         ■  Noccnt  calidis  et  siccis,  cholcricia,  et  omnlbns  inorbis  ex  cholera^ 
hepatifl,  splenisqne  afTectionibas.  *>  Lib.  dc  aqna.  Qui  breve  hoc  Titae  curriculum  cupiunt  aani  transi. 

cere,  frlgidiji  aquii  s:cpe  lavare  debent,  nuUl  setatl  cum  sit  Incongrua,  calidis  Imprimla  utilla.  •Solvit 

Venoa  rationls  Tim  Impedltam,  Ingentca  iraa  remlttit,  &c  *  Multi  comltialca,  melanehoUcl,  Inuni, 

hi^na  nsu  solo  sanatl.       •  Si  omlttatur  coitus,  contristat,  et  plnrlmum  gravat  corpus  et  auimam.      'Nia> 
«arto  oonstet  nimura  semen  ant  sangHlnem  caasam  cssc^  ant  amor  pnecoeserit,  aut,  &e. 
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been  otberwise  accastomed  unto  it.  Montaltua,  cap.  27.  will  not  allow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  such  tA  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except 
they  be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  'Lodovicus  Antonius,  lib,  med,  misceL 
in  his  chapter  of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring 
men,  <Sca  ''Ficinus  and  'Mftrailius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mor- 
tal enemies  of  a  student :  "  it  consumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the  brain." 
Halyabbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Theor.  cap.  36.  and  Jason  Pratensis  make  it  the 
foantain  of  most  diseases,  "  ''but  most  pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold  and 
dry :"  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases.  Plu- 
tarch in  his  book  de  torn.  iuencL  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  principal 
sigoa  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind:  '^'to  rise  with  an 
appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,"  tria  scUuberrima,  are 
three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  opposites  how  pernicious  they  are 
to  mankind,  aa  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases : 
Immodicia  brevis  est  cetas  et  rara  wnectua.  Aristotle  gives  instance  in  spar- 
rows, which  are  parum  vivoGei  ob  aalacitatem,  "^  short-lived  because  of  their 
salacity,  which  is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you. 
The  extremes  being  both  bad,  "the  medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily 
be  determined.  Some  are  better  able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist, 
phlegmatic,  as  Hippocrates  insinuateth,  some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like 
'Hercules,  "Proculus  the  emperor,  lusty  Laurence,  "^proidibulum  famina  Mes- 
Eolina  the  empress,  that  by  philters,  and  such  kind  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all 
means  to  'enable  themselves:  and  brag  of  it  in  thd  end,  confodi  muUas  enim^ 
occidi  veto  paucas  per  ventrem  vidUti,  as  that  Spanish  *  Celestina  merrily  said : 
others  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnica 
without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though  they 
be  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 


MEMH  in. 

Air  rectified,     Willi  a  digression  ofUys  Air, 

Ab  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  alofl, 
and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
sprang,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden :  so  will  I,  having  now 
come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  air,  wherein  I  may  freely  expatiate  and 
exerdse  myself  for  my  recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world, 
mount  aloft  to  those  ethereal  orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my 
former  elements  again.  In  which  progress  I  will  first  see  whether  that  rel^ 
tioQ  of  the  friar  of  *  Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  northern  parts  under  the 
Pole  (if  I  meet  obiUr  with  the  wandering  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian  s  Icaro-' 
tnanipptu,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such,  4.  Euripes,  and  a 
great  rook  of  loadstones^  which  may  cause  the  needle  in  the  compass  still  to 
hend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of  tbo  com- 
pass, «is  it  a  magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will;  or  some  other 

>  Athletli^  Arthritidfly  podagrids  nocet,  nee  opportnnft  prodest;  nisi  fortlbuB  et  qui  raulto  san^ine  alinn- 
^Mt.    Uem  Seallger  exere.  3G9.    Tnrcis  Idao  lactatorlbas  prohibitum.  h  De  lanit.  tuend.  lib.  l. 

Lib.  I.  ca.  7.  exhaarlt  exUm  ipirltOB  animumqae  debiUtat.        *>  Frlgidls  et  bIccIs  corpoiibua  inimldulina. 

Vesicl  Intra  satietateoi,  implgram  ease  ad  Iiboroni,  vitalo  semen  conserrare.  »  Ncquitla  est  qus  te  noii 
linit  ease  scnem.  ■>  Vide  Montanam,  Pet.  Godefridum,  Amorum  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  corlosum  de  his,  nam  et 

DQinenim  definite  TalimndlBtis,  oiiicaique  aclatla  assignari  snom  tempus,  &c.  •  Thespladaa  ge.iuic. 

*  V  ide  Lampridium  vlt.  (Oos  ^  '^  £^t  lassata  vlris,  &c  '  Vid.  Mizald.  cent.  ail.  Lemnium  lib.  2. 

^P*  16.  C^olliun  ad  IpalphlUm,  &e.,  Ovid.  £leg.  lib.  3.  et  6.  &e.,  qaot  itinera  una  nocte  confeclssent,  tot 
^ronas  ladlcro  deo  pnta  Triphallo,  Hanke,  Hermao,  Frlapo  donarent,  Clngemus  tibl  mcntulam  coroni:^ 
^^'         'Pernoboscodid.  6a«p.  Barthii.  *Xich.  de  Lynna,  cited  by  Mercator  iii  his  map.         •  Alvius 

aloto.   Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Tcneriffe  in  the  Canaries.    Lat.  ttl. 
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star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsillus  FicinQs;  or  a  magnetioal  meridiaii,  as  Maurbli- 
cus;  Yd  situs  in  vend  terrce,  as  Agrioola;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  conti- 
nent, as  Oabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Corcesius,  Oonimbri- 
censes,  Peregrinns  contend;  whj  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north, otherwise 
not?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  grad. 
by  and  by  12.  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Rascebarg  in  Finland^ 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  shi|)s  come  that  way,  though  ^l^^tin  Bidley 
write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  Pole  will  hardly  be  forced  from  his 
direction.  'Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as 
11.  grad,  Lond,  varial.  odibi  36.  dca,  and  that  which  iff  more  prodigious,  the 
variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken  accurately,  'tis  so  much  afcer  a 
few  years  quite  altered  from  that  it  was:  till  we  have  better  intelligenoe,  let 
our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  'Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  have  both  written  great 
volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open 
and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that  of  Barti- 
8on  the  Hollander,  under  the  Pole  itself  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best: 
or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  'Hudson's  discoveiy  be  true 
of  a  new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  Bay  in  00.  degrees^  Hub* 
berd's  Hope  in  60.  that  of  u^  vUra^  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  North- 
west Fox,  being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12 
hours,  as  our  *new  cards  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  island, 
and  the  west  winds  make  the  neap  tides  equal  to  the  ^ring,  or  that  there  be 
any  probability  to  pass  by  the  straits  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of 
l^ibin.  If  there  be,  I  shall  soon  perceive  whether  **Majt;us  Polos  the  Vene- 
tian's narration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu; 
whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  "Matth.  Ricdus  the  Jesuit  hath 
written,  China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king 
of  China  be  the  same;  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Peking,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartary: 
whether  ^Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa;  M.  Polus  Yenetus  puts  hun 
in  Asia,  *the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperor  of  the  Abyssinea, 
which  of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  equator  in  Africa.  Whether 
'Guinea  be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent^  or  that  hungry  'Spaniard  s  dis- 
covery of  Terra  Australia  Incognita,  or  MagdUinica^  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer^ 
ewrma  Britannius,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his  of  Liusinia,  And  yet  in  likelihood 
it  may  be  so,  for  without  all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctic^  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone^ 
cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages* 
as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniarda  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done- well  in 
the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient  passage 
to  Mare  pacificum :  methinks  some  of  our  modern  argonauts  should  prosecute 
the  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great  bird  ''ruck,  that 
can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Arabian  phoenix  described 
by  'Adrioomius;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia: 
and  afberwai*ds  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  NUu^  whether  Herodotus, 
''Seneca,  Plin.,  lib.  5.  cap,  9,  Strabo,  lib.  5.  give  a  true  cause  of  his  annual 
flowing,  'Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly* of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal;  exa- 
mine Cardan,  "Scaliger's  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it  from  those  Etesian 
winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the  equator  (for  Jordan 
yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 

"  Cap.  28.  in  his  Treatise  of  Magnetic  Bodies,  r  Leee  lib.  1.  cap.  23.  et  2i.  do  magnetlca  pliU<»ophia,  et 
Jib.  3.  cap.  4.  >  1612.  •  M.  Brigs,  his  map,  and  Kortli west  Fox.  ^  Lib.  2.  ca.  64.  da  nob.  clTlUt. 
ijulnaay.  et  cap.  10.  do  Cambalo.  "Lib.  4.  exped.  ad  Sinas,  ca.  3.  et  lib.  6.  c.  18.  *U.  Polus  In  Asia 
rresb.  Job.  membiit,  lib.  2.  cap.  80.  •  AUnaresiafl  et  alii.  'Lat.  10.  Or.  Anat  c  Ferdinaodo  de 
<iuir.  Anno  1612.  k  Alarum  penntc  continent  in  longltndlno  12  passoa,  elephantem  ta  aobllme  toUcre 

potest.  PolM  1.  3.  c.  40.       « Lib.  a.  Descript.  terra  Banc*  >.       *  Katur.  quasat.  Ub.  4.  cap.  a.       i  Lib.  da 
reg.  Congo.       ■Exerdt.  47. 
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dropping  perpetual  showers  whicli  are  so  freqnent  to  tbe  inhabitants  within  the 
tropics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senegal, 
Maragnan,  Oronoco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in  Zona  Torrida,  which 
have  all  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times :  and  by  good  husbandry 
and  policy  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as 
fruitful,  as  Egypt  itself  or  Cauchinthiual  I  would  observe  all  those  motions  of 
the  sea,  and  S^m  what  cause  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold) 
or  earth's  motion,  which  GalUeus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the 
world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates;  or  winds,  as  'some  wilL 
Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mari  pcbcifico,  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  oui 
British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  MediterraneaEn  and  Red  Sea  so  vehement, 
irregular,  and  diverse?  Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantic  Ocean  should  still  be 
in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and  why  tbeyoome  sooner 
than  gof  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that  Indian  Ocean,  the  mer- 
chants come  in  three  weeks,  as  *  Scaliger  discusseth,  they  return  scarce  in 
three  months,  with  the  same  or  like  winds :  the  continual  currant  is  from  east 
to  west     Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas,  be 
so  high  as  PHny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  ubi  neo  aura  nee 
fjerUi  spirant  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  often,  the  air 
is  so  subtile),  1250  paces  high,  according  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,  or 
78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  see,  3.  et  4.  expounding 
that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Caucasus ;  and  as  "  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  contends 
out  of  Clavius  and  Nonius  demonstrations  de  Orepusculis:  or  rather  32  sta- 
diums, as  the  most  received  opinion  is;  or  4  miles^  which  the  height  of  no 
mountain  doth  perpendicularly  exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of 
the  sea^  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds,  1580  paces,  Exera  38,  others  100  paces. 
I  would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great 
city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire,  where  the  highways  are  as 
much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Yaladolid  in  Spain ;  or  any 
such  Amazons  as  he  relates,  or  gigantic  Patagones  in  Chica;  with  that  mira- 
culous mountain  ^  Ybouyapab  in  the  Northern  Brazil,  cujusjugum  sternittM'  in 
amcBnissimam  plcmitiem,  dse,  or  that  of  Pariacacca  so  high  elevated  in  Peru. 
'The  pike  of  Teneriffe  how  high  it  isl  70  miles,  or  50  as  Patricius  holds,  or 
9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes:  see  that  strange  'Cirknick- 
serksey  lake  in  Camiola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they 
will  overtake  a  swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are 
supped  up :  which  Lazius  and  Wemerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonauts 
sailing  under  ground.   And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ^Esmellen  in  Musco- 
via,  qtice  visUur  Iu>rrendo  hiatu,  dhc,  which  if  any  thing  casually  £sdl  in,  makes 
each  a  roaring  noise,  that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make 
the  like;  such  another  is  Gilber's  Cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  lika     I 
would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea^  and  ^e  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself, 
after  it  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Jaxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers ;  at  the 
mouth  of  Oby,  or  whei^  ?    What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  the  Titicacan 
in  Peru,  or  that  circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  of  which  Acosta,  L  3. 
c.  16.  hot  in  a  cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty 
foot  square^  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation :  and  that  of  Afare  mortuum  in 
Palestine,  of  Thnuiymene,  at  Peruzium  in  Italy :  the  Mediterranean  itself 
For  from  the  ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetual  current 
into  the  Levant,  and  so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the 

■  See  M.  Cerpenter^s  Oeognphy,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  et  Bern.  Telesloa,  lib.  da  mart.  *  Ezereit.  62.  de  marla 
iBota  canaflB  investlgandm :  prima  reclprocatlonls,  sccunda  varietatia,  tertia  celerltatia,  qnarta  cessationis, 
qulnta  prirationij^  sexta  contrarietatls.    Pdtrlcius  saith  62  miles  in  height.  fLib.  de  explicationa 

loeorum  Mathem.  ArUtot.  «Laet.  lib.  17.  cap.  18.  descrlpt.  occid.  Ind.  'LngeaUlrocant.  'Gcor. 
Wernema.  Aquae  tanta  eclerltate  emxnpimt  et  absorbentur,  at  expcdito  eqniti  adltom  intcrcludanL  *  hvi^ 
gardna  de  Magii^  cap.  de  FllapU^ 
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Eaxine  or  lilack  Sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Po,  Bhozie, 
dec.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  sun  or  otherwise!  I  would  find  out 
with  Trajan  the  fountains  of  Danube,  of  (Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian 
pyramids,  Trajan's  bridge,  GroUo  de  SybiUa^  Lucullus's  fish-ponds,  the  temple 
of  Nidrose,  &a  And,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swallows,  storks, 
cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kind  of  singing  birds^ 
water-fowls,  hawks^  ko.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some  in  winter; 
some  are  observed  in  the  "snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each  having  their  sea- 
80U&  In  winter  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  in  an 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  'Herbastein :  how  comes 
it  to  passi  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Qesner*s  AJpine  mice;  or  do  they 
lie  hid  (as  'Olaua  affirms)  *'in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  spvriJtum  cofUi- 
nentea  f  often  so  found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and  Scandi%  two  together, 
mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing;  and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again, 
or  if  they  be  brought  into  a  stove,  or  to  the  fire-side."  Or  do  they  follow  the 
sun,  as  Peter  Martyr,  legai,  Babylonica  L  2.  manifestly  convicts^  out  of  his  own 
knowledge;  for  when  he  was  ambassador  in  Egypt,  he  saw  swallows,  Spanish 
kites,  'and  many  such  other  European  birds,  in  December  and  January  very 
familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance^  about  Alexandria^  ubiJloridcB  tunc 
arbarea  etc  viridaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as 
most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-clifis,  as  'Mr.  Carew  gives  outi  I  con- 
clude of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  **Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks ;  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  go,  inoompertum  adhuc^  as  yet  we  know  not.  We  see 
them  here,  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter;  "their  coming  and  going  is  sure 
in  the  night:  in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  on  such  a  set 
day,  he  that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  so  they  get  them  gone."  Many 
strange  places,  Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonesi,  creeks,  havens,  promontories 
straits,  lakes^  baths,  rocks,  mountains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have 
been  ruined  or  swallowed,  battles  fought,  creatures^  sea-monsters,  remora,  <Sbc. 
minerals,  vegetals,  2kx)ph3rtes  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition, 
and  amongst  the  rest  that  of  'Hiurbastein  his  Tartar  lamb,  ^  Hector  BoethiaV 
goosebearing  tree  ill  the  orchards^  to  which  Cardan,  lib.  7.  cap,  36.  cie  rerum 
varietcU,  subscribes :  'Yertomannus*  wonderful  palm,  that  'fiy  in  HispanioLi, 
that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to  write ;  those 
spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like  birds, 
beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &o.  usually  found  in  the  metal 
mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as 
'^Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of 
the  world  affords:  amongst  the  rest,  I  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there 
be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  aaniL 
tuend.  and  ^G^uinus  records  in  his  description  of  Muscovy,  "that  in  Luoo- 
uioria^  a  province  in  Kussia,  lie  fast  asleep  as  dead  all  winter,  from  the  27  of 
November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with  cold,  but  about  the  24  of 
April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their  business.*'  I  would 
examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander  Picolomineus^  whether  the  earth's 


■  In  campis  Lovlcen.  aolnm  TlRnntor  tn  nlre,  et  ubinam  Tere,  assUte,  autnmno  aa  nccnltant.     Hermca 
Pollt.  1. 1.  Jul.  Belliiu.  s  Statim  Ineiuite  Tere  tylvm  atrepunt  eomm  cantUcnla.    Moacovit.  commenc 

f  ImmerKunt  se  flumioiboa,  lacnbuaque  per  hyeroem  totam,  &c.  *  Caeteraaque  volacrea  Pontiun  hyeino 

adveniente  b  noatria  regiontbui  Enropels  tranavolantea.  *  Surrey  of  Cornwall.  ^  Porro  deonUa 

quonam  e  loco  roniant,  qud  ae  conferant,  Ineompertom  adhne,  agmen  venlentlum,  deaeendentinin,  nt  gmnm 
vcniase  eernimuis  nocturula  opmor  teraporiboa.  In  pateuUbua  Aalaa  campia  certo  die  congregant  ae,  earn 
qud!  noriialmb  advenit  lacerant,  inde  avolant.    Coamog.  1. 4.  c.  126.  •Comment.  Mascor.  *  Hist, 

boot.  LI.  •  Vertomannus,  1.  6.  c.  16.  mentioneth  a  tree  tbat  beara  fhiita  to  eat,  wood  to  bum,  bark  to 

make  ropes,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oil  aud  augar,  and  Icarea  as  tiles  to  cover  booses,  flowers,  for  dothea, 
&c.  f  Animal  infectam  Cuaino,  ut  quia  legvre  vel  acribure  possit  sine  alterius  ope  luminis.  t  Coamog. 
lib.  1.  cap.  435  ct  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  habcnt  ollaa  a  natnrafurmatas  b  terra  cxtractas,  similes  iiUa  h  fignlia  facti», 
coronas,  piscca,  aves,  ct  omnea  animantium  apccics.  >>  Lit  soleut  hirnndinea  et  ranaa  prca  firigoria  magui. 
tuOine  mori,  et  postea  rcUcunte  rorm  24.  Aprilis  rerlrlacere. 
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superficies  be  bigger  liiaii  tbe  aea*s:  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  super- 
ficies of  all  water  is  eveni  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variety  of  sea- 
moasters  and  fishes,  mermaids^  sea-men,  horses,  &o,  which  it  afibrda  Or 
whether  that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Brunus  scolL  at,  that  if  Gk)d  did  not 
detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the  earth  hy  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and 
which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  matheina* 
tical  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly  fears,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  cir- 
ca mstauces,  that  in  time  the  sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe 
of  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with  waters;  rUum  tenecUis,  amid  ?  what  che  sea 
takes  away  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another.  Me  thinks  he  might  rather  sua* 
pect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasijes,  <Sca  that 
all-devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans  et  ooTMumeru,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up 
tbe  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashei.  I  would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that 
terrestrial  'paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his 
gold:  from  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Do-> 
minicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others  will  I  would  censure 
all  Pliny*s^  Solinus',  Strabo*s,  Sir  John  Mandeville*s,  Olaus  Magnus*,  Marcus 
Poliis'  lies,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  charts, 
and  rectify  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream, 
with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magnetical  bodies,  cap,  43.  for  as  Gabeus, 
fnaynet,  philoa,  lib,  3.  cap.  4.  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope  thence,  yet  I 
would  observe  some  better  means  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses, 

Hercules,  *  Lucian*s  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  at  Trophonius* 

den,  Hecla  in  Iceland,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the 

bowels  of  the  earth:  do  stones  and  metals  grow  there  still?  how  come  fir  trees 

to  be  'digged  out  from  tops  of  hills,  as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over 

Europe?  How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  ironworks,  many 

fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains  far  remote  from  all  seas. 

""Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep,  a  ship  was  digged  out 

of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men, 

with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hills, 

Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  "Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  e.  ds 

Numidia^  and  familiarly  in  the  Alps,  saith  ®  Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  the  like  is 

to  be  seen:  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah's  flood,  as  Christians 

suppose,  or  is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old, 

the  mountains  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  ? 

The  whole  world  belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those 

all-commanding  powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest, 

top  to  bottom,  or  bottom  to  top :  or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the 

vorld  upon  his  centre ;  that  which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated 

to  tbe  equinoctial,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  circle  arctic 

^nd  antarctic  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun :  or  if  the 

^ivorldsbe  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as 

Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude)  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one ;  or  else  oi 

ouo  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best.     To  proceed, 

if  tbe  earth  be  21,500  miles  in  ''compass,  its  diameter  is  7,000  from  us  to 

our  antipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space?  What  is  the 

centre  of  the  earth?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inhabited  (aa 

^Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures^  whose  chaos  is  the  earth:  or  with  fidriea, 

'  V'ld.  Pererlma  In  Gen.  Cor.  k  Laplde,  et  elios.  ^  In  Necjomantia,  Tom.  2.  >  Fraceitorina,  lib.  le 
limp.  QeorglTu  Merolo,  lib.  de  mem.  Julius  Billlus,  &e.  »  Slmleros,  Ortelios.  Brachiis  centum  nib  terra 
^"^P^rta  Mt,  In  qtui  quadraginta  octo  cadavera  inerant,  onchone,  &c.  »  Piactts  et  condiie  In  montibua 

rcperltiDtiir.       •  Lib.  de  locis  Mathoinat.  Aristot.        pOt  plain,  as  Patricias  liolds,  which  Austin,  Lactan. 
tius,  mU  some  others,  kelU  of  old  ai  ruuiid  as  a  u*unc!iur.  h  Li.  de  Zilphla  ct  Ti^.nels,  they  penetrate 

ti»««»rth«.wodoUeAir 
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as  ibe  woods  and  watex?i  (according  to  him)  are  vitH  n  jmplis,  or  as  the  air 
witn  spirits  ?  Dionisiodorus^  a  mathematician  in  'Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter  ad 
guperos.  after  he  was  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  signify  what 
distance  the  same  centre  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same,  tiz.,  42,000 
stadiums,  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the 
place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his  ^neides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante^  and  others 
poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think)  In  good  earnest^ 
Anthony  Busca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his 
great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib,  1.  cap.  47.  is  stiff  in  this  tenet,  *tis  a  corporeal 
Hre  tow,  cap,  5,  ^  2.  as  he  there  cQsputes.  ''  Whatsoever  philosophers  write 
(saith  'Surius),  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed  for  the 
punishment  of  men's  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dead 
men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  living:  God  would  have 
such  visible  places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be 
such  punishments  after  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  Grod.**  Kranziua,  Daru 
hist,  lib,  2.  cap,  24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Colerus,  cap. 
12.  lib,  de  ijnmortaL  animcs  (out  of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory, 
Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  derive  as  much  from  ^tna  in 
Sicily,  Lipari,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous  vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra 
del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  Ub.  3. 
cap.  24.  that  fearful  mount  Hecklebixg  in  Norway,  an  especial  argument  to 
prove  it,  "  ^where  lamentable  screeches  and  howlings  are  continually  heard, 
which  strike  a  terror  to  the  auditors;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring 
in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  devils  ordinarily  go  in  and 
out."  Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  "Kommannus,  mtnzc. 
morUlib,  1.  cap,  38,  Camer«;riua^  oper.suc,  cap.  37,  Bredenbachiuci^  per^.  Ur. 
sancc  and  some  others, ''  where  once  a  year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and  walk,  after  awhile  hide  themselves  again:  thousands  of  people  come 
yearly  to  see  them."  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  they  will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more 
than  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pluto's  court,or  that  poetical /n/emtw,  where  Homer'a 
soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  kc,  to  which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon's 
boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermioue  in  Greece,  compendiaaia  ad  inferos  via,  which 
is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  nvlhun  h  mortuis  natdum  eo  loci  exposewni  (saith 
'  Gerbelius),  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well  then,  ia  it  hell, 
or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine:  or  LiwJbus  paJt/rwn,  as  Gallucius  will,  and  as 
Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it),  ^or  Ignatius  parlour  7  Yiigil,  some* 
time  bishop  of  Saltbui*g(as  Aventinus  ^nno  745.  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop 
of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which 
they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by  that  means  took  away 
the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven, 
and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius,  that  held  the  earth 
round  as  a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  laxgeiy  con- 
fiite),  but  not  as  a  bail ;  and  Jerusalem  where  Chnst  died  the  middle  of  it ;  or 
Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  feigned:  because  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles 
loose,  to  ^y  from  the  world's  ends  east  and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.  But  that 
scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our  latter  divines :  Franciacua 
Bibera,  in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.  will  have  hell  a  material  and  local  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter,  as  he  defines  it  out  of  those 
worda^  Exivil  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  miUe  sexcenta,  dea    But  Lesaius 

'  Lib.  3. «.  112.  •  Comoientar.  fed  annnm  1537.    Qnleqixld  dicont  PhQoiophl,  qoadm  Rmt  Tartarl 

ottla,  at  loca  puniendis  animls  destlnaU,  at  Ueda  moiu,  &c  ubi  mortaonim  sptritiis  vttnntiir,  &e.  roluit 
nens  extare  Udia  loc«»  at  dlscant  morUles.  *  Ubi  tnIa«rabUeB  ^julantlam  roces  aadlontar,  qai  ftoditoriboA 
borrorem  tncatiaat  baad  Talgarem,  &c  •  Ex  ■epulchria  apparent  mense  Martlo,  et  ranoi  sob  tamaa 

§•  abMondunt,  Ao.  « I>«8crtpt.Gr»e.  lib.  G.  dc  l*cloi».  »  CgacUvc  Ignatil. 
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Ulf,  13.  ch  mortbtu  dMniSf  cap.  24,  will  have  this  local  bell  &r  less,  one  Dutsb 
zoile  in  diameter, all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone:  because,  as  he  there 
demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplied,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to  hpld 
eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
sqaare)  which  will  abundantly  suffice ;  Citm  cerium  sU^  inguU,/acUl  subdue 
twMj  ^wn  futuroa  eenties  mUle  miUiones  damnandorum.  But  if  it  be  no 
material  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas,  Yoscius,  and  others 
aigue)  it  may  be  there  or  elsewhere,  as  Keckerman  disputes^  System,  TJisoL  for 
sure  somewhere  it  is,  cerium  esi  alieubi,  eisi  d^mitus  circulus  non  assigneiur, 
Iwill  end  the  controversy  in  'Austin's  words,  '^Better  doub  t  of  things  concealed^ 
than  to  contend  about  uncertainties,  where  Abraham's  bosom  ia^  and  hell  fire:'' 
*  Fta;  d  mansuetis,  ii  corUerUiosisnunqiuKn  ifweniiur  ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  con* 
tentious  shall  never  find  If  it  be  solid  earth,  *tis  the  fountain  of  metals,  waters^ 
which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water,  which  springs  up  in  several 
chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth's  superficies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  proportion  (as 
Aristotle  holds)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the  sea,  by  ^secret 
pa8sages,and  so  made  fresh  again, by  running  through  the  bowels  of  the  earth; 
and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by  which 
they  pass;  or  as  Peter  Martyr,  Ocean.  Decad  lib.  9.  and  some  others  hold, 
from  ^abundance  of  rain  that  ^lls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  which 
alters  that  inward  heat>  and  so  per  cansequens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or 
else  it  may  be  full  of  wind,  or  a  sulphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists 
inform  us,  which  sometimes  breaking  out,  causeth  those  horrible  earthquakes, 
which  are  so  frequent  in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oftentimes  swallow 
up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian's  Menippus  consult  with  or  ask  of  Tiresias,  if 
you  will  not  believe  philosophers,  he  shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes 
a  second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dio,  and  find  out  a  true 
caose,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above 
ground.  Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as 
it  were)  to  several  nations  9  Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty ;  others  didl,  sad  and 
heavy;  some  big,  some  little,  us  Tully  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Timeo,  Yegetiusand 
Bodine  prove  at  large,  method,  cap.  5.  some  soil,  and  some  hardy,  barbarous^ 
civil,  black,  dun,  white,  is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or 
some  other  secret  cause  )  Why  doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts^ 
Ireland  none  1  Athens  owls,  Crete  none  %  ^  Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no 
fiwallowB  (so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  "Ithaca  no 
hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  1  whence  comes  this  variety  of  com- 
plexions, colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts^  'metab,  peculiar  almost  to  every  place  1 
Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to  America  alone,  as 
Acosta  demands,  W>.  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  sbc  days,  or  ever  in 
Noah's  ark?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other  countries? 
It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense ;  no  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from  our  European 
animals,  as  an  egg  and  a  chestnut;  and  which  is  more,  kine,  hordes,  sheep,  d^a, 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ?  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  Fenced, 
there  should  be  such  difference  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  &c  The 
Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about  'CapuC 

■  Heltu diiUtare de  oecnltia,  quam  rtlgara  de  Ineertli^  nbi  flammm  intonl,  &o.  'See  Dr. 

KtynoMs  pneiect.  65.  in  Apoc  ^  As  they  come  firom  the  sea,  so  they  return  to  the  sea  again  by  secret 

P*<i«g«8,  as  In  aU  UkeUhood  the  Caspian  Sea  vents  itself  into  the  £axlno  or  ocean.        •  Seneca,  quoist.  lib. 
ctp.  3, 4  6^  0^  7, 8^  9, 10, 1  If  12.  de  eausis  aqtuu>am  perpetula.  <  In  its  nee  poUos  hlnuidmes  esdaduu:, 

Mqua^&e.  Tb.  Barennaa,  lib.  de  Tit.  bom.  pnerog.  ca.  nit.        'At  Quito  In  Peru.    Plus  auri  qnam 

terrc  foditnr  in  anrifodtnis.        s  Ad  Caput  bonsc  spei  Incola  sunt  nlgerrirai :  Si  sol  causa,  ciir  non  Hispanl 
'^  itsU  aequo  n:Kri.  lu  eaUem  latitudaie,  ueque  dKtautes  ab  j^quature,  lUi  ad  Austruui,  hi  ad  itoroam  t   qui 
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baruB  spd  are  blackamores,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  equator :  nay, 
thej  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John's 
country  in  Ethiopia  are  dun ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them 
again  black  :  Manamotapa  in  Africa,  and  St.  Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  hot^ 
both  under  the  line,  coal  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are 
quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike 
elevated.  Moscow  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude  extrame  cold,  as  those  northern 
countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long ;  and  in 
d2,  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button's  Bay,  &<x, 
or  by  fits;  and  yet  ^  England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland  very  moist, 
warm,  and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.  Is  it  the 
sea  that  causeth  this  difference,  and  the  air  that  comes  from  it]  Why  then  is 
'Ister  so  cold  near  the  Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithjmia,  and  all  Thrace  f  friyidaa 
regionea  Maginxis  calls  them,  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42.  which  should 
be  hot :  ^  Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so 
cold  in  July, that  our  ^Englishmen  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  in 
45.  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambrial  Colchos,  which  that  noble  gentleman 
Mr.  Yaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same 
latitude  with  liittle  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  their  winter  begins  not  till 
January,  their  spring  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of  an  astro- 
loger :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow  dissolved 
within  the  circle  arctic;  or  that  the  air  being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be  warm 
by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  from  cold  t 
Our  climes  breed  lice,  ""Hungary  and  Ireland  fnaU  audiunt in  this  kind;  come 
to  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  virtue  of  that  air  they  are  instantly  consumed,  and 
all  our  European  vermin  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watered  with  Nilus 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rains :  Bhodes,  an  island 
of  the  same  natui'e,  yields  not  a  cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and 
inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  still  subject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur, 
or  Mori  pacifico,  seldom  or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  aperiio  por» 
iarum,  in  the  dodecotemories  or  constellations,  the  moon's  mansions,  such 
aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  air,  or  thick  air,  which  caoseth 
this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  f  Bodine  relates  of  a  Portugal 
ambassador,  that  coming  from  "Lisbon  to  "Dantzic  in  Spruce,  found  greater 
heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sylva,  legate  to  Philip  ILL, 
king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,1619,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquess 
of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  latitude  is  31.  gr. 
than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  was  by  oar 
predecessors  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  byour  modern  travellers  found  to  bo 
most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers,  the 
breeze  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  '  Acosta  describes,  most  ])leasant  and 
fertila  Arica  in  Chili  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the 
sun  shined  on,  Olympus  terrtBf  a  heaven  on  earth  :  how  incomparably  do  some 
extol  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brazil,  &c,  in  some  again  hard,  dry, 
sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  still  in  the  same  latitude.  Many  times  wo 
iind  great  diversity  of  air  in  tbe  same  ^country,  by  reason  of  the  site  to  aea% 

■nb  Pre^bytero  Johan.  habitant  snbAuci  snnt,  In  Zcilan  et  Malabar  nigri,  seque  distantea  ab  iEqnatire, 
eodemque  ccbU  parallelo :  scd  hoc  magismirarl  quia  posalt,  In  tuta  America  noaquam  nij^os  inveairi,  pneter 
paucoa  in  loco  Qaareno  lllia  dicto  :  qiue  hujus  coluria  causa  efliclena,  CiBllTe  an  teme  qnal  las,  an  aoli  pro- 
pnetaa,  ant  ipaorum  hom:num  mnata  ratio,  ant  omnia  r    Orteliua  in  Africa  Theat.  ^  Kc^o  qaoennqa« 

auni  tempore  temperatiasiraa.  Ortel.  Multtis  Gallias  et  Italiie  rcgiones,  molU  tepora,  et  bcuigna  qnAdaia 
cemperie  proraoa  antccell.t,  Jovl.  *  Lat.  45.  Danubii.         ^  Qnevira,  lat.  40.         *  In  Sir  Fra.  brake's 

^oyage.  ■  Lanaioa  orat.  contra  Hnngaroa.  ■  Lisbon,  lat.  38.  •  DanUic,  lat.  64.  f  Do  uat.  novi  orbta 
lib.  1.  cap.  9.  Suarisfl  inua  omniam  locus,  Ac.  %  The  same  rarSetj  of  weather  Lod.  OulociardiBe  obMnrw 
betwixt  Liege  aiid  Ajax  not  for  distant,  deacript.  Boig. 
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hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the  like:  as  in  Spain  Arra- 
gon  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evil  inhabited ;  Estremadura  is  dry,  sand j, 
barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains;  Andalusia  another 
paradise;  Valencia  a  most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green;  so  is  it  about 
^Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hiU  tops.   That  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three 
quarters  of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not?   That  Teneriffe  is  so 
cold  at  the  to]),  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in 
Palestine,  with  many  such,  Umlos  inter  ardores  Jldos  nimbus,  'Tacitus  calls 
them,  and  Hadzivilus,  episL  2,/ol.  27.  yields  it  to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in 
any  part  of  Italy:  'tis  true;  but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle 
region,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paucam  solarium  radiorum  re/raclionem,  as 
Sen-arius  answers,  com.  in  3.  cap,  Josna  quoest,  5.  Abulensis,  qiUBst,  37.     In 
the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king's  palace  in  Escurial,  the  air  is  most  temperate, 
by  i^eason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  motin  tains  of  Sierra  de 
Cadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot :  so  in  all  other  countries. 
The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their  nearness  (I 
say)  to  the  middle  region :  but  this  diversity  of  air,  in  places  equally  situated, 
elevated  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar  with  us:  with  Indians,  everywhere^ 
the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of 
planets^  aspects  like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  superficies,  the  same 
soil,  or  not  much  different.     Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras, 
Andes^  Lanos,  as  Herrera,  Laet,  and  ^Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabUis 
et  inopiruUa  variOas,  such  variety  of  weather,  tU  meriid  eocerceat  ingenia,  that 
no  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true  cause  of  it.     When  I  consider  how 
temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  *  Acosta,  within  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as 
about  Laplata,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same  altitude^  mountainous 
alike,  extreme  cold;  extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  dsc    Iltc  ego,  saith  Acosta,/7Ai^o 
sopldam  Aristotelis  meteorologicam  vehemsntkr  irrisi,  dim,  S^c.,  when  the  sun 
comes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  light* 
ning,  great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather :  when  the  sun  is  verti- 
cal, their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  and  moist : 
all  which  is  opposite  to  us.    How  comes  it  to  pass?    Scaliger,  poetices,  L  3.  c. 
10.  discourseth  thus  of  this  subject.     How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  tem^ 
raiia  siderum  dispositio,  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  will,/or^uito, 
ov  accidental  ?    Why  are  some  big,  some  little,  why  are  they  so  confusedly, 
uiicqually  situated  in  the  heavens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order  ?   In  all  other 
tilings  nature  is  equal,  proportionable,  and  constant;  there  hejusUe  dimensumeSf 
et  prudens  pcMrtium  dispositio,  as  in  the  fabric  of  man,  his  eyes,  cars,  nose,  face^ 
members  are  correspondent,  cur  non  idem  coslo  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ? 
Why  are  the  heavens  so  irregular,  Tiegvs  paribus  fnolibus,  neque  paribus  iiiier' 
vaUis,  whence  is  this  difference?     Diversos  (he  concludes)  ejicere  locorum 
Genios,  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  manners,  customs,  characters,  and 
constitutions  among  us,  ut  quorum  vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat^  sidei'a  distra- 
int ad  pemiciem,  and  so  by  this  means .^tmo  vd  monte  distincti  sunt  dissi- 
fniies,  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.    But  this 
^'^ason  is  weak  and  most  insufficient.     The  fixed  stars  are  removed  sinco 
Ptolemy's  time  26  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  eai*th  be  immovable, 
«« their  site  varies,  so  should  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow. 
But  this  we  perceive  not;  as  in  Tully's  time  with  us  in  l>ritain,  cceluin  visu 
fiedum,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  nuoes,  dec,  'tis  sc  still.    Whei-efore  Bodine, 

'  **8la.  Qnadiu.  •  Hist.  lib.  5.  •  Lib.  11.  cap.  7.  ■  Ub.  2.  cap.  9.  Cur.  Potosi  et  Plat^ 

<>^>>««  m  tam  tenoi  Interrallo,  ntraque  montosa,  &c. 
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Theat.  nat.  Hh.  2.  and  some  others,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  effects 
immediately  to  proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domi- 
neer in  several  places;  thej cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes, 
ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.,  the  philosophers  of  Gonimbra,  will 
refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean  heaven :  for  some  say  the 
eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemy's  time,  the 
virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  "men  grow  less  &c.  There  are 
that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stars,  palantia  sidera,  comets, 
clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Mcdicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  ami 
lower,  hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  flxed  stars,  amongst  the  planets, 
above  and  beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now- nearer,  now  farther  off, 
together,  asunder;  as  he  that  plays  upon  a  sackbut by  pulling  it  up  and  down 
alters  his  tones  and  tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undis- 
oemed;  and  from  those  motions  proceed  (as  they  oonceive)  diverse  alterations 
Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but  they  be  but  conjecturea.  About  Damascos 
m  Ccdli-Syria,  is  a  'Paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  watery  tn  prompiu 
causa  est,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of 
sands,  and  dry  mountains  quad  inaqtiosa  (saith  Adrioomius)  mantes  hahens 
ctspcros,  SCUD080S,  prcdcipites,  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  prcs  se/erenies,  ''unin- 
habitable therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants^  and 
fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured,  'tis 
evident."  Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why 
should  it  be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?  Why  should  those 
'etesian  and  north-eastern  winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long 
together,  in  some  places,  at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-days  only:  hero 
perpetual  drought,  there  dropping  showers;  here  foggy  mist^  there  a  pleasant 
air;  here  *  terrible  thunder  and  l^htning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas 
all  the  year,  there  open  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay 
quite  opposite  is  to  be  found  ?  Sometimes  (as  in  ^Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the 
mount^s  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  wind,  with  infinite 
such.  Fromundus  in  his  Meteors  will  excuse  or  solve  all  this  by  the  sun's 
motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diversity  to  such  as  F&rioeci,  or  very  near  site, 
how  can  that  position  hold? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  should  rain 
"stones,  frogs,  mice,  <!ba,  rats,  which  they  call  LemTner  in  Norway,  and  are 
manifestly  observed  (as  ^Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitantcf,  to  descend  and 
fall  with  some  feculent  showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is 
green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts,  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there  be 
inflnite  swarms  in  their  flelds  upon  a  sudden :  so  at  Aries  in  France^  1553, 
the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all  their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured, 
mag-na  incolarum  admiratione  et  constematione  (as  Yaleriola^  obser.  med.  lib,  1. 
ob^*  1.  relates)  ccelum  svhitd  obumbrabantf  d;c,  he  concludes,  *it  could  not  be 
from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven. 
Are  these  and  such  creatures,  corn,  wood,  stones,  worms,  wool,  blood,  66c, 
lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  by  the  sunbeams,  as  ^BaraesUusthe  physician 
disputes,  and  thence  let  fall  with  showers,  or  there  engendered?  'Cornelius 
Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  influences: 
others  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  air;  to  whom  Bodin.,  lib.  2.  I7uaL 

*  Terra  malos  bomlnei  nnne  edncut  atqne  pnsilloi.  y  Nar.  1. 1 .  e.  5.  •  Stnibo.  •  At  under  Uw 
etttiator  in  many  parts,  showers  here  at  such  a  time,  winds  at  sach  a  time,  the  Briae  they  call  it.  *  Ferd. 
Corteslus,  lib.  Motus  orbls  inscript.  •  Lapidatom  est.  LtWe.  ^  Cosmog.  lib.  4.  cap.  22.  Hs  tempesta- 
tibas  decidunt  6  nublbns  fccnleDtis,  depascuhtm'qae  more  locostomm  omnia  virentia.  "  Hort  GhBBiaL 

An  h  terra  snrsnm  raplnntur  a  solo  iterumqne  cum  pluviia  pnecipitantur  I  &o.  '  Tain  omiaons  pro- 

mxoM  In  natorales  cauaas  roferrl  Yix  potest.  i  Cosmog.  c  6. 
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Nai,  subscribes.     la  fine,  of  meteors  in  general,  Aristotle's  reasons  are  ex- 
ploded by  BemardinusTelesiuSy  by  Paracelsus  bis  principles  confuted,  and  otber 
causes  assigned,  sal,  snlpbur,  mercury,  in  whicb  bis  disciples  are  so  expert^  tbat 
they  can  alter  elements,  and  separate  at  tbeir  pleasure,  make  perpetual  motions^ 
not  as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinas,  by  some  magneti<^  virtue^  but  by  mixture 
of  elements;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea's  ebbing  and 
flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what  not  I 
P.  Nonius  Saluciensis  and  Kepler  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no 
meteors,  clouds,  fogs,  ^vapours,  arise  higher  than  fifty  or  eighty  miles^  and  all 
the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  of  fire :  which  'Oardan,  ^I^cho,  and  ^  John 
Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions  and  many  other  arguments,  there  is  no 
8uch  element  of  fire  at  alL     If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be  distant  from  us 
iif  ty  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  Nonius  will  have  it, 
the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three  elements 
and  it?  To  what  use  serves  iti     Is  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  as  the 
Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  "full  of  birds,  or 
a  mere  wKWum  to  no  purpose?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Brahe 
and  Ohristopher  Kotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's  mathematician,  in  their 
astronomical  epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diaphamiwfi%^  oleamess,  matter  of 
air  and  heavens^  or  two  distinct  essences?     Christopher  Botman,  John  Pen% 
Jordanus  Bninus^  with  many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  the  same 
and  one  matter  throughout^  saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer  it  is^  and  more 
subtile;  as  they  find  by  experience  in  the  top  of  some  hills  in  "America;  if  a 
man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 
Acosta,  L  3.  e,  9.  calls  this  mountain  Periacaoca  in  Peru ;  it  makes  men  oast  and 
vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of  those  Andes  do  in  the  deserts  of 
Chili  fer  five  hundred  miles  together,  and  for  extremity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fin* 
gers  and  toes.   Tycho  will  have  two  distinct  matters  of  heaven  and  air;  but  to 
say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they  have  one  and  the  self-same  opinion 
about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens;  that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenetrable, 
as  peripatetics  hold,  transparent,  of  a  qairUa  essentia, ''  ^but  that  it  is  penetrable 
and  soft  aa  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  air, 
fishes  in  the  sea.   This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (though 
Olaremontiua  in  his  Antitycho  stiffly  opposes),  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aria* 
totle  teacheth,  in  the  aerial  region,  of  a  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  con- 
somed:  but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial  matter: 
and  as  >*Tycho,  "^Eliseus,  Bcdslin,  Thaddeus^  Haggesius,  Peu%  Botman,  Era- 
castorius,  demonstrate  by  their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  one  another's  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then 
lower,  as  i  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  'Kepler  confirms  by  his 
own,  and  Tycho's  accurate  observations,  comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  0« 
and  is  again  eftsoons  aloft  in  Jupiter's  orb;  and  'other  sufficient  reasons,  far 
above  the  moon :  exploding  in  the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious 
first  watery  movers,  those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament^  which  Delrio, 
Lodovicns  Imola,  Patricius,  and  many  of  the  fathers  affirm ;  those  monstrous 
orbs  of  eccentrics,  and  JEccerUre  Epicycles  deserentea.      Which  howsoever 
Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Yitellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus^  Clavius,  and  many  of  their 
aaaociates,  stiffly  maintain  to  be  real  orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles  sdquant, 

^  Cardan  uithTaponn  rise  288  mOes  from  the  earth,  Eratosthenes  48  mUet.  'DesahtlL  1.2.  ^in 
I^Togynines.  i  Praofiit.  ad  Endid.  Catop.  ■  Manncodiata,  birds  that  lire  eontinnalljr  In  the  air,  and 
are  neTer  seen  on  gronnd  bnt  dead :  See  Ulfsses  Alderovand.  Ornithol.  Seal,  ezerc.  cap.  229.  ■  Laot 

Rescript  Amer.  •  Eplst.  llh.  1.  p.  83.  Ex  quibns  constat  nee  diverss  aeria  et  otheris  diaphaaa  esse,  nee 
tefracttoDes  aliunde  qolun  h  craaso  acre  causarl— Non  dura  ant  Impenria,  sed  llqalda,  inhtiUa,  motulqoa 
I*Unetanim  fadlb  oeaena.  » In  Progjmn.  lib.  2.  exempl.  qnlnque.  « In  Theoria  nora  Met.  eoslestinm  1578. 
'£pit.  Astron.  lib.  4.  ■  Malta  sanb  hinc  conseqanntor  absarda,  et  si  nihil  alind,  tot  Gometn  In  athere 

soimadrcnL  qui  nnlllna  orbia  dactom  comitantor.  Id  ipsam  sutflcienter  refellont.  Tycho,  attr.  episL 
V*gi  107. 
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&c..  are  absurd  and  ridiculous.  For  who  is  so  mad  to  think  that  there  sliouli} 
be  so  many  circles^  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and 
hard,  as  they  feign,  add  and  subtract  at  their  pleasure.  'Maginus  makes  eleven 
heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve  tho^e 
particular  appearances :  Fracastorius,  seventy-two  hoinocentrics ;  Tycho  Bralits^ 
Nicholas  Rauierus,  Helisseus  Koesliu,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  their  own 
inventions;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrinc^a 
sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary),  they  will  have  them 
supposed  only  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  feigned  I  know  not  how  many 
subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  d^c,  to  calculate  and  express  the  moon's 
motion:  but  when  all  is  done,  as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he 
holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile,  transparent,  <&c.,or  making  music,  as  Pytha- 
goras maintained  of  old,  and  Robert  Oonstantine  of  lat^  but  still,  quiet,  liquid, 
open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss  in  this  aerial  progress  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in 
Busbequius  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  believehe  would  perform: 
and  some  new-fangled  wits,  methinks,  should  some  time  or  other  find  out :  or 
if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's  glass,  or  Icaromenippus'  wings  in 
Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them. 
Whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  ethe- 
real comets,  that  in  Cassiopeia,  1572,  that  in  Cygno,  1600,  that  in  Sagittarius, 
1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no  means  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla,  that  Italian 
philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with  Cralileus,  da  phenomenis  in  orbe 
luncB,  cap.  9.  will  admit:  or  that  they  were  created  ab  initio,  and  show  them- 
selves at  set  times:  and  as "Helisseus  Roeslin  contends,  have  poles,  axle-trees, 
circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.     For,  non  pereunt,  sed  minuuntur  et 
dispcvrent,  'Blancanus  holds  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting  their  tails  still 
from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  buming-ghiss  projects  the  sunbeams  from  it; 
though  not  always  neither:  for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  tail  from  Yenus,  as 
Tycho  observes.     And  as  '  HelissBus  Rceslin  of  some  others,  fi:om  the  moon, 
with  little  stars  about  them  <id  stttporem  astronomorum;  cuin  muUia  aliis  in 
calo  miraculis,  all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burboiiian 
stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  ia  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  tlie 
])lanets  move  certis  legibua  ac  metis.     Examine  likewise,  An  cadum  sU  cato- 
raiu/m  ?   Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relat<e^ 
so  many  in  'number,  1026,  or  1725,  as  J.  Bayerus;  or  as  some  Rabbins, 
29,000  myriads;  or  as  Galileo  discovers  by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via 
lacteaj  a  confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so  many  naib  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a 
row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the  Indian  ocean?     Whether 
the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  bo  eighteen  times  bigger  tlian  the 
earth;    and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semi-diameters   distant  from  iti 
Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as  Aristotle  delivers:  or  so  many 
habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  9  Whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from 
the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth]     An  ceqtik  distent  d 
centra  mundi?  Whether  light  be  of  their  essence;  and  that  light  be  a  substance 
or  an  accident  7  Whether  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  hea^t 
Whether  there  be  such  a  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copernicus  holds,  or 
that  the  eighth  sphere  move?     An  benk  pIMosopheniur,  R  Bacon  and  J.  Dee, 
Aphorism,  de  mtUtipliccUione  specverum  ?     Whether  there  be  any  such  images 
ascending  with  each  degree  of  the  ssodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliaoensis  feigns?  An 

» In  Theorlcia  plftnetarnin,  three  above  the  flnnament,  which  all  i^ise  men  reject.  ■  Theor.  nova  cffilcat. 
Meteor.  ».  Lib.  de  fubricu  ranndl.  ,  I  <b  de  Cometii.  ■  An  ait  crux  et  nubecola  in  casUa  ad  Poliixa 
AntarcUciim,  quod  ex  Corsallo  refert  Patrl 
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aqua  super  codum  f  as  Fatritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  *  watery 
heaven,  which  is  ^certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region)  for 
otherwise,  if  at  Noah*s  flood  the  water  came  from  thence^  it  must  be  above  a 
hundred  years  falling  down  to  us,  as  'some  calculate.     Besides,  An  terra  sit 
aniniata  f  which  some  so  confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermesy  Averroe^ 
from  which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts,  devils,  plants^  fishes,  <fea,  are  derived 
and  into  which  again,  after  some  revolutionat,  as  Plato  in  his  Timaaus,  Flotinus 
in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss,  they  return  (see  ChaJcidius  and  Ben- 
Biu^s,  Plato's  commentators),  as  all  philosophical  matter,  m  materiamfnimam, 
Keplerus,  Fatritius^  and  some  other  Neoterics,  have  in  part  revived  this 
opinion.     And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  ko.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earth's  motion,  now  so 
much  in  question :   Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
Democritusand  many  of  their  scholarfl^DidacusAstunica^  Anthony  Fascarinus, 
a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators^  will  have  Job  to  insinuate  as 
much,  cap.  9.  ver.  4.    Qui  commovet  terram  de  loco  suo,  Sco,,  and  that  this  one 
place  of  scripture  makes  more  for  the  earth's  motion  than  all  the  other  prove 
against  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes  most  contradict.     Howsoever,  it  is  re- 
rived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  supposition,  as  he  himself 
confesseth  in  the  pre£su)e  to  pope  Nicholas,  but  now  maintained  in  good 
earnest  by  ^Calcagninus,  Telesiua,  Kepler,  Botman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileo, 
CampaneUa^  and  especially  by  *Lansbergiaa^  ncUvrcBf  rationi,  et    verikUi 
conserUaneum,  by  Origanua,  and  some  'others  of  his  followers.      For  if  the 
earth  be  the  centre  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the 
most  received  'opinion  is,  which  they  call  inordiruUam  codi  disposUionem, 
though  stiffly  maintained  by  1^^^^)  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  quis  tile 
Juror  ?    Ac,  what  fury  is  that,  saith  ^Dr.  Gilbert^  satis  animosi,  as  Cabeus 
notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity 
in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator, 
must  needs  move  (so  *Clavius  calculates)  176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an 
hour :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  go  seven  times  about  the  earth  whiUt 
a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth 
1884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  supra  humanam  cogitati/msm^  beyond  human 
conceit :    ocyor  etjaculOf  et  verUos  cequante  sagitta.     A  man  could  not  ride  so 
much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours  :  or  so  much  in  2.03  years,  as  the  ^mament  in  one  minute :  qtiod 
incredibile  videtv/r:  and  the  ^pole-star,  which  to  our  thinking,  scarce  movethout 
of  its  place,  goeth  a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diameters  of  the 
earth  from  us,  with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  Tycho  proves.     To  avoid 
therefore  these  impossibilities^  they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the 
sun  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  centre  of  the  moon, 
alone,  above  $  and  9  beneath  \  1{,  i,  (or  as  ^Origanus  and  others  will,  one 
single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  is  more 
probable,)  a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thou« 
Band  years :  and  so  the  planets,  Saturn  in  30  years  absolves  his  sole  and  proper 
motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.,  and  so  solve  all  appearances  better 
than  any  way  whatsoever :  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum, 
direct^  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles,  intricate 


•Gltbertoa  Origanus.  ^  Soe  this  dlieiiiied  In  Sir  WaUot  JUleigh'i  hiatoiy,  In  Zanch.  ad  Gasman. 

<\  idl  Protnondnm  de  tfeteorls,  lib.  6.  artie.  6.  et  Lansbergiam.  * Pecollart  Ubello.         •  CommenL  in 

tn  )tam  terne,  Ulddlebergl,  1630.  4.         rpeeullari  libeUo.  t  See  Mr.  Carpeoter'a  Oeogr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1. 

^^iipaiiclla  et  Orii^anus  pnef.  Ephemer.  where  Scripture  places  are  answered.       ^  De  Magucta.       *  Conw 
^'^L  In  2  cap.  spbar.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Boac.  ^  DUt.  S.  gr.  1.  k  Polo.  '  PrsL  Ephem. 
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eccentrics,  <fec.j  redias  amvmodiuaque  per  unicum  motum  terrce^  saitb  Lansber* 
gius,  much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which 
are  grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  'tis  true  they  say,  aooording 
to  optic  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer 
to  their  magnitudes  and  orbs^  and  come  nearest  to  mathematical  observations 
and  precedent  calculations,  there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  becaoBe 
no  penetration  of  orbs;  but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  tbe  finn&- 
meut^  there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast  "space  ov  distance  (7,000,000  semi* 
diameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void  of  stars  :  and  besides,  they  do 
so  enhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  ordinary 
objections  or  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration 
of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or  latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for, 
say  they,  if  a  man's  eye  were  in  the  firmament^  he  should  not  at  all  discern  that 
great  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  still  appear  pimcktm  indivisi-' 
bile  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness)  that  it  is  quito 
opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  aa  dispropor- 
tional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  Uiat  of  the  sun's  swift  motion  of  heavens. 
But  hoepasito,  to  grant  this  their  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion:  if  the  earth 
move,  it  is  a  planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  mooQ,  and  to  the  other  planet- 
ary inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth :  but  shine  she 
doth,  as  Galileo, "Kepler,  and  others  prove^  and  then  per  conteqitens,  the  rest 
of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  dis- 
sertation with  Galileo's  Ntmciiu  Sidereue  "*  that  there  be  Jovial  and  Saturn 
inhabitants,"  <&a,  and  those  several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  ihenit 
as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo  hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses :  'four 
about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius 
Licetu%  and  JuL  Csesar^la  Galla  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kepler,  the  emperor's  mathe- 
matician,  confirms  out  of  his  experience  that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  helpy 
and  more  about  Mazv,  Yenus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  peradventure 
even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  wliich  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already  averred. 
Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  planets  alike^  inhabited  alike,  moved  about 
the  sun,  the  common  centre  of  the  world  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green 
children  which  ^Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came 
fix>m  thence ;  and  that  &mous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle's  time^ 
olymp.  84,  cmno  terUo,  ad  Capuce  MuetfUa,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others, 
or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Numa's  time,  recorded  by  Festua.  We  may  likewise 
insert  with  Oampanella  and  BrUnus,  that  which  Pythagoras,  Anatarchu% 
Samiua^  Heraclitus,  £picurus>  Melissus,  Democritus,  Leuoippus  maintained  in 
their  ages,  there  be  'infinite  worlds,  and  infinite  earths  or  systems^  in  infiniia 
aUure,  wliich  'Eusebius  collects  out  of  their  tenets,  because  infinite  stars  and 
planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick  not  still  to  maintain  and  pab- 
Hcly  defend,  eperabimdua  ea^fedo  innmnerabiUumfniundaruin  in  cBt&rmtaUper 
curd^ulaiioiieni.  y'^c  {Nic,  HiU,  Londinenaia  phiba.  Epiour.)  For  if  the  firma- 
ment be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  tliese  Copemical  giants  will  have 
it,  iff^nitum,  aut  infinito  proximum,  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as 
being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  inso- 

■  Wblch  snaj  be  fkill  of  planeta,  jMrtuipi,  to  tu  nnaeen,  as  thoM  about  Jnpitar,  &e.  >  Luna  dmnu 

terrettris  Planeta  quum  sit,  consentanettin  est  ease  In  Lnua  viventes  creaturai,  et  aingo^Planetanim  globis 
■at  serrinnt  circalatorei,  ex  qua  con8lderatione»  de  eoram  incolla  ■imuna  probabUitate  concladlmos,  quod 
et  Tychoni  Brabeo»  h  sola  eonsideratione  Tastitafcis  eomm  Tlsum  Itilt.  Kepi,  dissert,  com.  nun.  aid.  f.  29. 
•  Temperare  non  poasnm  quin  ex  inrentlfl  tuis  hoe  moneaxn,  reri  non  absimlle,  non  tarn  in  Luna,  aed  etiam 
In  Jore,  et  reliquls  Planetia  inoolas  esse.  Kepi.  fo.  36.  Si  non  eint  aceolaa  in  Jovls  globo^  qui  notent  admt- 
randam  bane  rarietatem  ocnlia,  cni  bono  quatuor  IDi  Planetn  Jorein  drcmntfonltant  ?  f  Some  of  those 
^▼e  Jnpiter  I  hare  seen  myielf  by  the  help  of  a  fflaas  eight  feet  lonf;.  4  Ueram  Aug  1.  L  I.  e.  27  de 

Tiridibus  paeria.       '  InflniU  aUl  mondl,  Tel  ut  Brunus,  terr»  huic  no»tr»  itmilfis.       •  Ubro  Coat,  philoa. 
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much  tbat  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Satnm,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  totuia 

aggre^alknm  (aa  Promundus  of  Loavain  in  his  tract,  de  immobUUate  terrm 

argaes)  eoekcUur  inier  sleUas,  videri  d  nMa  wm  poteraif  tarn  immanis  est  dta^ 

iari^  inter  tdh/rem  etfijooUy  sed  insta/r  ptmcti,  <tc.      If  our  world  be  small  in 

respect,  why  maj  we  not  suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars 

Tisible  in  th» firmament  to  be  so  many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres;  to 

have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets^  as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round 

him?  which  Cardinal  Gusanus^  Walkarinus,  Brunus,  and  some  others  hare 

held,  and  some  still  maintain,  Animm  Aristoteliemo  innutritce,  etmintUia  epecih 

latiombua  ctssiutOf  Becme/orsan,  Ac     Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are 

infinitely  distant,  and  so  per  eoneequens,  they  are  infinite  habitable  worlds: 

what  hinders  1    Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  Qod  is)  produce  infinite 

efiectsi  as  Nia  HilL  DemocrU.  pkUoa,  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no 

means  admit  of  Bmnus's  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so 

many  sons,  with  their  compoasing  planets,  yet  the  said  *  Kepler  between  jest 

and  earnest  in  his  perspectives,  lumar  geography, "  et  aommo  euo,  diesertoL  cum 

nunc  eider,  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict;  for 

the  planets,  he  yields  them  to  be  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars;  and 

so  doth  Tycho  in  his  astronomioal  epistles,  out  o^a  consideration  of  their 

vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will 

neyer  believe  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use  than 

thi^  that  we  peroeive,  to  illuminat-e  the  earth,  a  point  insensible  in  respeet 

of  the  whole.     But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  woiids,  ^  'if 

they  be  inhabited?  rational  GreatureBl"  as  Kepler  demands,  *^  or  have  they 

souls  to  be  saved?  or  do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than  we  dot 

Are  we  or  they  lords  of  the  world?  And  how  are  all  things  made  for  man?**' 

I^ifficile  ett  nodum  kune  ea^jedire,  edquod  nondum  omnia  qua  hue  pertinent 

ea^plcvaim  habemue:  'tis  hai^  to  determine:  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are 

proKipua  mwndi  einu,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the 

sun.    ^Thomas  Campanella,  a  Galabrian  monk,  ii^  his  second  book  de  eeneu 

rerum,  eap.  4>  subscribes  to  this  of  Kepler;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  cev* 

tainly  snppoeeth,  but  with  what  kind  of  creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labours 

to  prove  it  by  all  means:  and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  having  made  aa 

apology  for  Gkdileo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his  to  Cardinal  Cajetanua. 

Others  freely  speak,  mutter,  and  would  persuade  the  world  (as  "Marinus  Marce* 

xius  complams)  that  our  modem  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathe- 

maticiana;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations 

and  certain  observations,  that  they  tyrannise  over  art,science,  and  all  philosophy, 

iQ  suppressing  their  labours  (saith  Pomponatius),  forbidding  them  to  write,  to 

speak  a  truth,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profit's  sake.  As 

for  those  places  of  Scripture  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ctd  captum 

5^9^  and  if  rightly  understood,  and  jfovourably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against 

it:  and  aa  Otho  Casman,  AetroL  eap»  J.  part.  1.  notes,  many  great  divines, 

l>^de8  Porphyrins,  Produs,  Simplieius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  cbe* 

^"^  e§  akUe  venerandif  Moeia  Geneavn  vwmdaTwan  popularis  neecio  cujua 

*^ita<v,  qwB  longi  idmt  it  verd  Fhiloeophomm  eruditione,  vneimulcmt:  for 

Moaes  makes  mention  but  of  two  planet^  0  and  S*  no  four  elements,  Ac  Bead 

more  on  him,  in  *Groesnui  and  Junius.    But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like 

^^epler  foL  2.  dissert.  Quid  impedlt  qnin  eredamns  ex  his  inltils,  plans  allot  mxindos  detegendoa,  yd  (nt 
^oerlto  placait)  Inflnitos  t  "  Lego  Somnium  Kcplcri,  edit.  1636.  .  Quid  igitur  inqniea,  si  tint 

a  iSiP^'*'^  ?^°°^  similes  nostra  telloris,  an  cam  llUa  certabimoa,  qais  mellorem  mandi  plagam  teneatf 
oi  nouiUirss  iuonim  i^oU,  nos  non  sninns  ereatoraram  iBttonaUam  nobilimlmi:  qaomodo  igitnr  omnia 
Fppter  bominem?  qaomodo  nos  domlni  opemm  Dei  ?  Kepler,  fol.  29.  f  Franckfort,  qaarto,  1620.  ibid.  4*. 
Ir^^.       *Praait.  In  Comment,  in  Gwiesin.    Modo  soadent  Tlieolc 


^  .  .—i... .»  ww~.i».-.«  »  «..««».».    ^w«w  »«...«..•  Theologos,  somma  ignoratione  Tersarl,  *«.« 

r.!^!?"  ^iBlttere  noUa^  et  tyrannidem  oxereerew  nt  eos  falsis  dogmatibos.  superstitionibna,  et  rell^ont 
*'*««^dedneant.  •Thaat.  BlblioA.  o  — »     r  — i  - 
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insolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow, 
if  it  once  be  granted,  which  Eotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggeus^  Origanna, 
Cralileo,  and  others,  maintain  of  the  earth's  motion,  that  'tis  a  planet^  and 
shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it "  ^both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon 
doth:"  for  so  thej  find  hj  their  glasses  that  MocuUb  in  fads  Lutub^  ^the 
brighter  parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,"  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pytha- 
goius  formerly  taught :  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  sach  like 
oDucavities,  if  we  may  subscribe  to,  and  believe  Galileo's  observations.    But  to 
avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the  earth's  motion  (which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
lately  ^condemned  as  heretical,  as  appears  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus*s 
writings)  our  later  mathematicians  have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be 
stirred :  and,  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypo- 
theses, and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  Dedalsean  heaids. 
Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before;  and  to  avoid  that  suppo- 
sition of  eccentrics  and  epicydes^  he  hath  coined  seventy-two  homocentrics,  to 
solve  all  appearances.     Nicholas  Bamerus  will  have  the  earth  the  centre  of  the 
world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  five  other  planets  to 
move  about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.    Of  which  orbs  Tycho 
Brah6  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  immovable,  the  rest  with 
Bamerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  difitance, 
true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God  hath  given  them.     'Helisseas 
Bo9slin  censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terras  moiu,  Phi- 
lippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid  argu- 
ments in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius  Csasius  *  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere).  The 
said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  agamst  all 
the  cavils  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinoj^ 
and  Petrus  Bartholinus:  Fromundus,  1634,  hath  written  against  him  again, 
J.  Bosseus  of  Aberdeen,  &o.  (sound  drums  and  trumpets),  whilst  B(B8lin(I  say) 
censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as  insufficient :  one  offends  agidnst  natund 
philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles,  a  third  against  mathematical,  as 
not  answering  to  astronomicid  observations:  one  puts  a  great  space  between 
Saturn's  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow.     In  his  own  hypo- 
thesis he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  universal  centre,  the  sun  to  the  five 
upper  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 
epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded;  and  so, 
JDiMn  vUant  stuUi  vUia  in  cantra/ria  cummt,  'as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and 
makes  two,  he  corrects  them,  and  doth  worse  himself:  reforms  some,  and  mars 
alL     In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them,  they 
hoist  the  earth  up  and  down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  plea- 
sures: one  saith  the  sim  stands,  another  he  moves;  a  third  comes  in,  taking 
them  all  at  reboimd,  and  lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting;  he  *  finds 
certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith 
Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand  times  bigger  inplcmo,  and  makes  it  come 
thirty-two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder:  but  see  the  demonstration 
of  this  glass  in'  Tarde,  by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his 
own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sim.    Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the 
sun :  Apelles  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  Isles  in 
the  Euxine  sea.    ^  Tarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath  observed  thirty-three,  and  those 
neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as  Cralileo,  Epist  ad  Vaiserum,  supposeth,  but  planets 
concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him  with  regular  motions.  'Christo- 


^Hlf  ■rgomentli  plane  utlcflBebtl,  do  maenlai  In  Lnnt  ens  maria,  do  Inddaa  partea  aae  terram.  Keplff* 
flol.  16.  0  Anno  1616.  4  In  Hypothea.de mnndo.  Edit  1097.  •  Lugdoni,  1638.  r«*WltlM 

theae  Uockheads  avoid  one  flinlt,  they  faU  into  ita  oppaalta."         •  Jo.  Fabrittna  de  macoUa  In  aole.  WiteD. 
1611.  «In  UnrbonlU alderlbna.  ^  ub.  de  Borbonlla  aid.  Stelte  annt  erraticA,  qua  proprUs  orWbm 

fBnintnr,  non  longb  a  Sole  diaaltia,  aod  Joxta  Solem.  l  Braccini  fol.  1630.  Ub.  4.  cap.  62.  M.  59.  &c 
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pher  Shemer,  a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Urdcd  Roadj  dividt»  them  in  mactdas 
€t  faculaaj9Xi^  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  inSolia  auperficie:  and  to  absolve  their 
periodical  and  regular  motion  in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  days,  holding 
withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre;  and  all  are  so  confident^  that 
they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  ^  Hollander,  in  his 
di89ertatiunculd  cum  Apdle,  censures  all;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irreconcilable  in  their  opinions ;  thus  Aristarchus, 
thus  Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus 
Tycho,  thus  Ilamerus,  thus  Ecoslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and 
his  adherents,  thus  Clavius  and  Maginus,  <&o.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and 
determine  of  these  celestial  orbs  and  bodies:  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend 
about  the  sun  and  moou,  like  the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and  be  as  much  offended  as  '  she  was 
with  those,  and  send  another  messenger  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new-fangled 
Icaromenippus,  to  make  an  end  of  all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter 
them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers?    when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God 
himself  by  a  company  of  theologasters:  they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun 
and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate  their 
motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poetical  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  he  saith,  '^Atulax 
^acinus  et  memoraJbile  nwnc  incipiam,  fieque  hoc  acecvio  uawpatum  priua,  quid 
in  LuncB  regno  hdcnocte  geatum  ait  eaeponcmh,  et  quo  nemo  unquam  niai  aomni- 
-ando  pervenU,  "but  he  and  Menippus:  or  as  ® Peter  Cuneus,  Bondfda  ctgovm, 
nihil  eorum  quca  acriptu/rua  aum,  varum  aaae  acitote,  dsc,  quoa  nee /acta,  nec/utura 
sunt,  dicam,  ^atili  tantwm  et  ingemi  cauaa,  not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest 
these  gigantical  Cyclops  will  transcend  spheres^  heaven,  stars,  into  that  empy- 
rean heaven ;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.     The  Jewish 
Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time, 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  sometimes  overseeing  the  world,  <&c.,  like 
liuciau's  Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butterflies'  wings, 
and  seeing  who  offered  sacrifice;  telling  the  hours  when  it  should  rain,  how 
much  snow  should  fidl  in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  wind  should  stand  in 
Oreece,  which  way  in  Africa.  In  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to 
heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  on  pui^pose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  his  wife, 
and  after  some  conference  with  God  is  set  on  ground  again.    The  pagans  paint 
him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fashions;  our  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind :  some  paint  him  in  the  habit  of  an  old 
man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels,  tell  their  several  ^  nam&s, 
ofiices:  some  deny  God  and  his  providence,  some  take  his  office  out  of  his 
hand,  will  'bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quaiter- 
maaterwith  him;  some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and  attributes, 
his  mercy,  justice,  providence:  they  will  know  with  "Cecilius,  why  good  and 
bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires,  plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  uien 
flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.     Why  doth  he  suffer  so 
much  mischief  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  *  able  to  help?  why  doth  he  not 
assist  good,  or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  aud 
let  such  enormities  be  committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  govern- 

k  Lngdan.  Bat.  An.  1612.       *  Ne  m  subdaeuit»  et  relicta  lUtlone  deeesBom  parent,  at  cnrlotltatii  flnem 
&ciaat.  B  Hercules  Uuaa  fidem  Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1608.  ■  **  I  shall  nov  enter  upon  a  bold  and 

memorable  exploit;  one  nerer  before  attempted  in  this  age.  I  shall  explain  this  nighf  s  transactions  in  the 
tinicdom  of  the  moon,  a  place  where  no  one  has  yet  arrived,  sare  in  his  dreams."  •  Sardi  venalet  Satyr. 
Uenlp.  Aa.  1612.  P  Puteani  Comas  sic  incipit^  or  as  Lipsios  Satyre  in  a  dream.  «  Tritemius,  1.  de  7. 
tecuudis.  '  They  have  fetched  TmOanus'  soul  out  of  hell,  and  canonise  for  saints  whom  they  list  ■  In 
Minutius.  sine  delectn  tempestates  tangunt  loca  sacra  et  prufiwa,  bonorum  et  malorum  fata  Jnxta,  nullo 
or Jlne  res  flunt,  solata  legibos  fortuna  dominatur.  <  Vel  molus  vel  impotens,  qui  peccatom  pennittit,  <kc. 
u;^d«  hxc  superstitic  ' 
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ment,  mercy,  aad  providence,  why  lets  lie  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and 
ohanoel     Others  as  prodigiously  inquire  after  his  omnipotency,  an  pouail 
phires  simiUes  ereare  deos  ?    an  ex  acdrahfxo  deum  f  dhc,  et  qwo  demum  rueiis 
sacryUnUif    Some,  by  visions  and  revelations,  take  upon  them  to  be  &miliar 
with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him;  they  will  tell  how  many,  and 
who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what 
month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself  and  to  his  angels. 
Some  again,  curious  fantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  inquire  with 
"  Epicurus,  what  Grod  did  before  the  world  was  made?  was  he  idle?    Wher& 
did  he  bide?  What  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and 
not  before?   If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable^ 
infinite,  &o.     Some  will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom 
Cyril  confutes^  as  Simon  Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  '  dialogue  betwixt 
him  and  Peter:  and  Ammonius  the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation 
with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  G<m1  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should 
ha  alter  or  destroy  the  world?    if  he  confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall 
himself  continue  good?   If  he  pull  it  down  because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free 
from  the  evil  that  made  it  evil?  &c,  with  many  such  absurd  and  brain-sick 
questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  human  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  &c^ 
which,aa  ourSaviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples^are  not  fit  for  them  to  know. 
But  hool  I  am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving 
about:  I  oould  have  ranged  fisirther  yet;  but  I  am  an  in&nt,  and  not  'able  to 
dive  into  these  profundities  or  sound  these  depths;  not  able  to  understand, 
much  less  to  discuss.     I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  tc»  stronger 
wita^  that  have  better  ability,  and  happiw  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philoso- 
phical mysteries;  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man 
do?  I  will  conclude  with  *  Scaliger,  Nequaqwmn  no8  homines  sumus,  sedpantes 
homum,  ex  omnibus  aliquidji^  potest,  iclqtte  Twn  magnwn^;  ex  singulis  ferk 
nihiL     Besides  (as  Na^ianzen  hath  it),  Deus  latere  nos  muUa  voluU:  and  with 
Seneca,  cap^  35.  de  GomeHs,  Quid  miramuur  tarn  rara  mujuU  spectacula  non 
ieneri  eertis  legibus,  noncktm  irUeUigil  muUm  surU  gentes  quae  tatUum  defocie 
sciunt  oodwn^  vmiet  tempus  Jbriasse,  quo  ieta  qwB  nunc  kUeni  in  kusem  die9 
extrahat  et  longioris  aevi  ditigerUiok,  una  ietas  non  sufficit,  posteri,  isc,^  when  God 
sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men,  and  show  that  to 
some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.     For  I  am  of  *his  mind, 
that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  Yaisk 
at  that  time  to  discover  it:  it  was  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  Gkxi ;. 
he  reveals  and  conceals  to  whom  and  when  he  will.     And  which  ^one  said  of 
history  and  records  of  former  times,  ''  God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our 
presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  from  long: 
antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages  :**  many- 
good  things  are  lost,  which  our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Pandrola  wiU 
better  inform  you;  many  new  things  are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good; 
80  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and  flow,  are  hid  and  revealed^  and 
when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded,  Nihil  est  sub  sols  novum. 
(nothing  new  under  the  sun).     But  my  melancholy  spaniel's  quests  my  gamo 
is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  oapiUs,  and  chapter  of  melancholy, 
hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ''  *Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
and  drink  they  shall  use,  and  besides  that,  I  wiU  teach  them  what  teoo^mr  of 

«  Qnld  fiscit  DeoB  ante  mnndam  creatom  ?  ubl  vlxlt  otlosns  k  nio  miltfocto,  &&  x  Ub.  S.  noog  PiL 

eap^3.  Peter  aniwen  by  the  simile  of  on  egg-shell,  which  is  ennnlngly  maA»,  yat  of  necessity  to  be  broken; 
•0  is  the  woria,  8lc^  that  the  excellent  state  of  lieaven  might  be  made  roanif^c.  r  Ut  me  plmaa  lernt^ 

^c  grave  menglt  onus.  ■  Excrclt.  18i.  •  Laet.  desoript.  occld.  India.  ^  Daniel  prindpiu 

nlstorin.        •  Veniant  ad  me  aadituri  quo  escolento,  quo  item  pocolento  ntl  dfibeant*  et  prater  slimoitma 
Ipsum  potomqno,  ventos  ipsos  docebo,  item  aeris  ambientis  temperiem,  Insuper  regiones  quas  eUgere^  qoai 
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ambient  air  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they  shall 
choose,  and  what  avoid."  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gather, 
that  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  reotifioation  of  air  is 
necessarily  required.     This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming  natural  or  arti* 
ficial  air.    Natural  is  that  which  is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid :  and  'tis 
eith^  genera],  to  countries,  proyinoes;  particular,  to  cities,  towns>  villages^  or 
private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremities  of  heat  or  oold  do  in  this  malady, 
I  have  formerly  shown :  the  medium  must  needs  be  good,  where  the  air  is  tern- 
perat-e^  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists,  all  manner  of  putrefaction, 
contagiona  and  filthy  noisome  smells.    The  'Egyptians  by  all  geographers  are 
commended  to  be  hiUarea,  a  conceited  and  merry  nation:  which  I  can  ascribe 
to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.    They  that  live  in  the  Orcades 
are  r^iistered  by  *Hector  Boethius  and  'Cardan,  to  be  of  fair  complexion,  long- 
lived,  meet  healthful,  free  from  all  manner  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by 
reason  of  a  sharp  purifying  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.    The  BcBotians  in 
Greece  were  duU  and  heavy,  eraasi  BcboU,  by  reason  of  a  £:>ggy  air  in  which  they 
lived,  'Bcootum  in  ercuio  jurarea  aere  natum,  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and 
refined*    The  clime  changes  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle 
FoUl  Kb.  6y  cap,  4.  Yegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  fnethocL  hiaL  cctp.  5.  hath  proved 
at  large)  as  constitutions  of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  itself    In  idl  par- 
ticular provinces  we  see  it  confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the 
inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  downish,  sick,  and  sound. 
In  ^F6rigord  in  France  the  air  is  subtle,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  con- 
tagious disease,  but  hilly  and  barren:  the  men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty;  but 
in  some  parts  of  Ouienne,  full  of  moors  and  marshes,  the  people  dull,  heavy, 
and  subject  to  many  infirmities.     Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  between 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Bomney  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  fena 
He  therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave^  must  often 
shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  con- 
venient :  there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ^TartcMri  Zamdhenam,  that 
live  in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.     The  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses;  in  winter  at  Sardis^  in  summer 
atSusa;  nowatPer8epolis,thenatPaaargada.   Gyms  lived  seven  cold  months 
at  Babylon,  three  at  Suaa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  ^Xenophon,  and  had  by  that 
means  a  perpetual  spring.    The  great  TUrk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constanti- 
i^ople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople,  dso.    The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escunal 
in  heat  of  summer,  'Madrid  for  a  wholesome  seat^  Yalladolid  a  pleasant 
site,  ^,  variety  otaeeeaaua  as  all  princes  and  great  men  have,  and  their  several 
progrssses  to  this  purpose.     Lucullus  the  Boman  had  his  house  at  Bome,  at 
^ai»,  4o.     "When  On.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero  ^ith  Plutarch)  and  many 
noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with  him, 
^^itwa^an  elegant  and  pleasant  village^  fbllof  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices 
fit  for  a  summer  house;  but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter:  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  cvane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season;  he  had  other  houses  furnished,  and  built  for  that 
purpose,  all  out  as  commodious  as  thi&   So  Tully  had  his  Tusculan,  Plinius  his 
^^Mireteoi  village,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  &shion  in  our  times  hath  the 
Ue.  The  'bishop  of  Exeter  had  fourteeu  several  houses  all  furnished,  in  times- 
F^    In  Italy,  though  they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  genileman« 

^t«9ifer,  ]f«giaiu,aa.  'Lib.  1.  Soot.  Hiit  ' Lib.  1.  do nr.  rw.  iHorat  kMagtaiM. 
tHiitoBM  4a  TorUris.  ^  Cyropad.  U.  8.  perpetaam  Indo  ver.  *  Tho  atr  m  dear,  it  norer  breeds  the- 
{l^^sue.  ■  Leander  Albertm  in  Campania,  6  Plntarcho  viU  Lnculli.    Ciim  On.  Pompelat,  ]farcaa> 

I'icero,  mqit^ge  nobtlee  Tiri  L.  Luculliim  sMtiTO  tein)-ore  convonlBMnt,  Pompeics  inter  eoBnam  dam  fami- 
uariter  Joca'iae  ett,  earn  TiUam  imprimis  eibi  lumptuoMm,  et  olegantem  videri,  fteiettrifl^  porticlboa^  &0k 
*  <>«lwlB,  viu  J«.  Yojsy9  aL  Uannan. 
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like,  all  the  summer  they  come  abroad  to  their  country- houses,  to  recreate 
themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be 
some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms  (saith  **  Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona 
arborum  virerUium;  you  shall  know  a  village  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it-, 
to  avoid  those  strong  winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter 
blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwholesome;  so  Camden  saith 
of  ^'Ew-elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stoffni  vicini  hcUitua,  and 
all  such  places  as  be  near  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I  am  of  opinion  that  these 
inconveniences  will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected  by  good  fires,  as  ^  one 
reports  of  Yenice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumerable  smokes.  Kay  more,  'Thomas  Philol.  Bavennas,  a  great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-lived  than  any  city 
in  Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply 
that  so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  aooompany  such 
overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  flood,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  with  sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ver  fdngei  vario 
gemmantia prcUa  colore,  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit; 
or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water, 
as  Lindley,  *Orton  super  montemy  *  Drayton,  or  a  little  more  elevated,  though 
nearer,  as  "Caucut,  'Amington,  'Polesworth,  "Weddington  (to  insist  in  such 
places  best  to  me  known,  upon  the  river  of  Anker,  in  Warwickshire^  'Swarston, 
and  ^  Drakesly  upon  Trent).  Or  howsoeve]^.they  be  unseasonable  in  winter, 
or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in  summer.  If  so  be  that  their 
means  be  so  slander  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such  variety,  but  must 
determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve  eadi  season,  I  know  no  men 
that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husbandry  writers.  'Cato 
and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good  high- 
ways, near  some  city,  and  in  a  good  soil,  but  that  is  more  for  commodity  than 
health. 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to 
build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a  Cotswold 
country,  as  being  most  commodious  for  hawlong,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and 
all  manner  of  pleasures.  P6rigord  in  France  is  barren,  yet  by  reason  of  the 
excellency  of  the  air,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords,  much  inhabited  by  the 
nobility;  as  Nuremberg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  countryman 
Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much,  that  the  fieddone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  plea- 
sure and  health;  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noisome  in  winter, 
and  subject  to  bad  highways:  the  other  a  dry  sand.  Provision  may  be  had 
elsewhere,  and  our  towns  are  generally  bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone, 
more  frequent  and  populous^  and  gentlemen  more  delight  to  dwell  in  such 
places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I  was  onoe  a  grammar 
scholar),  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as  Camden  notes,  loco  in- 
grato  et  sterili,  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  full  of  all  manner  of  pleasures. 
**  Wadley  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a  vide,  though  not  so  fertile  a  soU  as  some 
vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  sight,  wholesome,  in  a  delicious  air,  a  rich 
and  pleasant  scat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire  (which  town  *I  am  now  bound 
to  remember)  is  situated  in  a  champaign,  at  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more 
barren  than  the  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yields  a  better  air.  And 
he  that  built  that  fair  house,  'WoUerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to  be 
commended  (though  the  tract  be  sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice 

•  DMcript.  Brit.  p  In  Oxfordshire.  «  Leander  Alberttxi.  '  Cap.  21.  de  vtt.  ham.  nrorog. 

•  The  pocMwion  of  Robert  Bradihair,  Esq.  •  Of  G«orge  Porefox,  Eaq.  ■  The  poascMlon  of  w  iUlam 
Parefer,  £aq.             s  The  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppington,  Kt             r  Sir  Henry  Goodiires,  latelj  deceased. 

*  1  he  dweUing-houM  of  Ham.  Adderle/,  Esq.  •  Sir  John  Harpar's,  lately  deceased.  ^  Sir  Oeorge 
Greseliea,  Kt.  •  Lib.  1.  cap.  2.  *  The  seat  of  O.  Porefey,  Esq.  •  For  I  am  now  Incambvnt  of 
that  rectory,  presented  thereto  by  my  rUtht  honourable  patron  the  Lord  Berkley.    '  Sir  Fnmois  WilloufiUiv. 
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of  such  a  place.  Constantine^  lib.  2.  cap,  de  AgricuU.  praiseth  mountains, 
hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the 
'north  upon  some  great  river,  as  '^Farmack  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Trent,  envi- 
roned with  hills,  open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  £dgecombe  in  Cornwiill, 
which  'Mr.  Garew  so  much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  is  the  general 
site  of  Bohemia:  aererhcU  Boreas,  the  north  wind  clarifies,  ''^but  near  lakes  or 
marshes,  in  holes,  obscure  places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves," 
those  winds  are  unwholesome,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases 
The  best  building  for  health,  according  to  him,  is  in  ''^high  places,  and  in  an 
excellent  prospect,"  like  that  of  Ouddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  f^ace  I  must 
honoris  ergd  mention)  is  lately  and  fairly  "'built  in  a  good  air,  good  prospect, 
good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Ores- 
centius,  in  his  lib,  I.  de  Agrvc.  cap,  5,  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a 
house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a  good  coast,  good  air,  wind,  d^c,  Yarro 
de  re  rust,  lib.  1.  cap,  12.  "forbids  lakes  and  rivers,  marshy  and  manured 
grounds,  they  cause  a  bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured:  ''®if  it  be  so 
that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  adviseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than  lose 
thine  health."  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
bouse,  is  mentecaptu3,m&d,  I'Oato  saith,  "and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself," 
according  to  Oolumella:  he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon 
a  descent.  Baptista  Porta,  VillaSy  lib.  1.  cap,  22.  censures  Yarro,  Oato,  Oolu- 
mella, and  those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and 
will  by  all  means  have  the  front  of  a  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it 
may  be  good  in  Italy  and  hotter  climes,  I  know  not,  in  our  northern  countries 
I  am  sure  it  is  best:  Stephanus,  a  Frenchman,  prcedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap,  4. 
subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially  the  descent  of  a  hill  south  or  south-east, 
with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well  watered ;  a  condition  in  all  sites 
which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Osesar 
Olaudinus,  a  physician,  consuU.2^,{or  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given, 
adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  ^east,  and  'by  all  means  to 
provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet;  which  Montanus,  consU.  229 j  counselleth 
the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  air. 
If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
artificial  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
many  cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern 
parta :  Montpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so  built,  with 
high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  sun's  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus 
commends,  lib,  15,  Annai.,  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  '"because  the 
height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams." 
Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid 
tempests,  as  the  sun's  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high  hills,  in  hot  coun- 
tries, for  more  air;  or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baise,  Naples,  &o.  In  our  northern 
coasts  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open,  fair  streets,  as  most 
befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in  bottoms  for  warmth :  and 
that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  .^gean  sea,  which  Yitruviua 


•  MontonI  et  muitliDl  salalA  lores,  accllrcs,  et  ad  Boream  vergentea.  ^Tlic  dwelliner  of  Sir  To. 

Burdet,  Knight,  Baronet.  i  In  his  SuiTey  of  Cornwall,  book  2.         k  Prop^  paludes,  stagna,  et  loca  con- 

eava,  vel  ad  Anstmm,  vel  ad  Ocddentem  inclinatae,  domus  sunt  morbosae.  ^  Oportet  Iglcnr  ad  sanitatem 
domna  In  altioriboa  sdlficare,  et  ad  specnUtionem.  ■  By  Jolin  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  my  quondam 
tutor  In  Christ-chorcli,  Oxon.  now  the  Bight  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  Oxon.  who  built  this  honae  for  himself 
and  hb  ■accessors.  »  Hyeme  ent  vehementer  firiglda,  et  sntate  non  aalnbrla :  paludea  enim  faciunt 

craasom  aerem,  et  dlfflcHea  morbos.  •  Vendas  quot  assiboa  possis,  et  si  nequeas,  relinquas.  p  Lib.  1 . 
cap.  2.  In  Oreo  habita  «  Aurora  mnsls  arnica,  Vitruv.  ' .£des  Orlentem  speetantes  vir  nobllisaimos- 
Inhabitet,  et  curet  at  sit  aer  clams,  lucidns,  odorlferus.  Eligat  habitationem  optlmo  aei'e  Jucondam. 
■Quoniam  angnstix  itmerum  et  altitudu  tectorum,  non  periade  Soils  calorem  odmitilt. 
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80  much  discommends,  magnificently  bnilt  with  fair  houses,  aed  imprudettter 
positam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and  when  the 
south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick,  would  make  an  exceUent  site  in 
our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  aitificial  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  plan  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  chamber 
or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air 
•and  winds,  and  walking  abroad  at  convenient  timesw    *Cnito,  a  Carman,  com* 
mends  east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case^ 
xainy  weather  and  misty  days),  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck- 
hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open  no  windows,  come  not  abroad.   Montanus  wiQ 
have  his  patient  not  to  "stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as  most 
part  in  March  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy,  lowering,  dark  days,  as  in  November, 
which  we  commonly  call  the  black  month ;  or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how 
it  will,  cotmL  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  ''''open  a  casement  in  bad  weather/' 
or  in  a  boisterous  season,  contiL  299,  he  especially  forbids  us  to  open  windows 
to  a  south  wind.     The  best  sites  for  chamber  window^  in  iny  judgment,  are 
north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worsts  west.      Levinus  Lemtnius,  Ub.  3. 
cap,  3.  d$  occuU.  not,  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of  wind 
and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well;  to 
alter  body  and  mind. ''' A  dear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind; 
a  tliick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous^  contracts,  overthrows.**    Great  heed  is 
therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lightly 
and  houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.  The  Egyptians^  to  avoid 
immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys, 
with  two  tunnels  to  draw  a  thorough  air.  In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great 
opposite  windows  without  glass, still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sun: 
80  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice  excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately 
glazed  palaces),  they  use  paper  windows  to  like  purpose ;  and  lie,  mb  diOf  in  tbe 
top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so  sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some 
parts  of  'Italy  they  have  windmills,  to  draw  a  cooling  air  out  of  hollow  caves^ 
and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh 
them;  as  at  Costosa,  the  house  of  Caesareo  Trento^  a  gentleman  of  Yicenza, 
and  elsewhere.     Many  excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art 
If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificial  air,  which  how- 
soever is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned 
with  sweet  perfumes,  ^pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be;  to  have  rose^ 
violets,  and  sweet-smelliug  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  hand. 
Laurentius  commends  water-lilies,  a  vessel  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the 
room,  which  will  make  a  more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orsnge- 
flowers,  pills  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose- vinegar,  bensoin, 
labdanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a  pleasant  and  acceptable 
perfume.  ^Bessardns  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoke  of  jimiper  to  melancholy 
persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers 
*Guianerius  prescribes  the  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  herbs 
boiled  in  it,  vine,  and  sallow  leaves,  <&c.,  'to  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts 
with  rose-water,  rose-vinegar,  which  Avicenna  much  approves.  Of  colours  it  is 
^ood  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  means  to  have  light 


H^ODflO.  21. 1L 1  Prfgldas  aer,  nnbOotiiSy  densTi%  Titandut,  ttqrA  it  rtsM  teptentrlonilei,  &«.    *£f^ 
24.  ■FeaMtnm  non  aperiat.  yDIscatit  Sol  liorrorem  enoBi  •plrit(ka»  mentem  ^'77^ 

non  enim  tarn  coipora,  qaam  et  anlmt  mntatlonem  Inde  snbcant,  pro  eoBli  et  Tentoram  ratioii^  5L^ 
milter  affectt  ooalo  nabllo,  aUter  acreno.  Da  natwft  rentoram,  aee  PU117,  lib.  2.  cap.  98,  27,  SS*  °^r^ 
11.  7.  &c.  >Finca  Monson  parr.  1.  c.  4.  •  Altomarus  car.  7.  Bnitl.    A«r  alt  laddni*  «»•«•  "*^^ 

Jiamidna.    Uontaltaa  idem  ca.  26.    Olfactus  rerum  raaTlum.    Laurentius,  c.  8.  k  Ant.  Fh»«^ '•P' ^ 

nielonch.  •  Tract.  1ft.  c.  9.  ex  redolcntilma  herbla  et  foUia  vltla  viiiifen&  i^ciL  Stc        ara*!****" 

accto  et  aqua  roiacea  iirorart^  Uttreat.  0.  8.  -^      — » 
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enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night,  neat  chambers, 
good  fires  in  winter,  meny  companions;  for  though  melimcholy  persons  love 
CO  be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  increaser  of  the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art^  yet  it  is  not  amiss,  as  I 

have  said,  still  to  alter  it ;  no  better  physic  for  a  melancholy  man  than  change 

of  air,  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.      *  Leo  Afer 

speaks  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic :  amongst 

the  negroes, ''  there  is  such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  else^ 

whexe,  and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  he  was  often  an 

eye-witnefls."    'lipsius,  Zuinger,  and  some  others^  add  as  much  of  ordinary 

travel  No  man,  saith  Iipsiu%  in  an  ejHstle  to  Phil  Lanoius,  a  noble  friend  of 

his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage^  ^'can  be  such  a  stock  or  stone,  whom  that 

pleasant  speculation  of  countries, cities^  towns,  rivers,  will  not  affect"  '^Seneca 

the  philosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of  Scipio  Africanus'  house, 

near  lintemum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  dstems,  baths,  tombs,  &c.     And 

how  was  'TuUy  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens,  to  behold  those  ancient  and 

fair  buildings,  with  a  xemambrasioe  of  their  worthy  inhabitants.    Paulus  ^mi- 

lius,  that  renowned  Boman  captain,  after  he  had  conquered  Persea%  the  last 

king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had 

been,  long  absent  £K>m  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beiginning  of 

aatumn  (as  kLivy  describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece, 

accompanied  with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes, 

leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with  Sulpicius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to 

Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Aulis,  Athens,  Argos,  La^ cdsemon, Megalopolis,  (&a 

He  took  great  content,  exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  not 

that  shall  attempt  the  like,  though  his  travel  be  adjactaUonem  inagia  quam  ad 

Mstun  reipub.  (as  'one  well  observes)  to  crack,  gaae,  see  fine  sights  and  fiishions, 

spend  time,  rather  than  for  his  own  or  public  good  1  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants 

that  travel  out  their  best  days,  together  with  their  means,  manners,  honesty, 

religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.     For  peregrins^tion  charms  our  senses 

with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  "  that  some  count  him  unhappy 

that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his  old  age 

beholds  the  same  still;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  "  Hhasis, 

cotU,  lib,  1.  TracL  2.  doth  not  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such 

variety  of  objects  to  a  melancholy  man,  ''and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn 

into  several  companies  :**   Montaltus,  cap,  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the 

same  mind :    Celsus  adviseth  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to 

have  varium  vita  genus^  diversity  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about, 

*^  'sometimes  to  live  in  the  city,  sometimes  in  the  country ;  now  to  study  or 

work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt,  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise 

himself."     A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melancholy,  as  Comesius  contends, 

lib,  2.  c.  7.  de  Sale,     The  citizens  of  ^Barcino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in, 

melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant 

prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  likethatof  old  Athens  besides  ^gina 

Rftlaminft^  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects : 

so  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the  ships,. boats,  and 

passengers  go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  situated  on  the 

side  of  a  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a 

free  prospect  to  the  sea^  as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames :  or  to  have  a 

•Lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.     Afroram  In  Ktgritanim  re;done  tanU  teris  temperles,  at  siqals  allU  morbosiu 
ed  ftdvebatar,  optims  itattm  sanltaU  restltuator,  quod  maltia  accidlue  Ipse  meis  ocolis  vidi.  'Lib.  de 

peresriita^  '  Epivt.  2.  oen.  I.  Nee  qoiaqiuun  Urn  lapia  out  frutcx,  quern  non  titilUt  amoen*  Ula,  rariaque 
ipecMtio  loooniiD,  orbiiua,  gentiain,  Ifce.  >>i!:pist.  86.  i  Lib.  2.  de  leglbus.  k  Lib.  45.  i  Keeker, 
man  pne^  poLit.  ■  Fines  Morlson  c.  S.  part.  1.  ■  Mutatio  do  loco  in  locum.  Itinera^  et  rolagia 

.onga  et  indeterminata,  et  boqpitare  In  divenis  diversoriia.  •  MoUd  rori  eiae^  modo  In  urbe^  uepiua  is 

agio  venari,  &c       w  In  CataiU»i»  in  Spain. 
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free  prospect  all  over  tlie  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in 
Africa, the  river  running  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each 
house  almost  as  well  to  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  ooontnr 
is  full  of  such  ^  delightsome  prospects,  as  well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Her- 
mon  and  'Bann  in  Palestina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Tagetos,  or  Aero- 
corinthus,  that  old  decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which   Peloponnesus, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  and^gean  seas  were  semd  ei  simul  at  one  view  to  be  taken. 
In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  the  great  pyramid,  three  hundred  yards  in  height, 
and  so  the  sultan's  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a  mar- 
vellous fair  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles 
long,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the  Holy 
Land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen :  such  high  places  are  infinite ;  with  us  those  of 
the  best  note  areGlastonbuiy  tower,  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  Bever  Castle,  Bod  war 
Grange,*  Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I  lately  received  a  real  kindness,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lad? 
Frances,  countess  dowager  of  Exeter  :  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may 
not  omit  for  vicinity's  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I 
have  often  looked  about  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill,  *I  was 
bom  :  and  Hanbury  in  Stafibrdshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a  pleasant 
village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  belonging  to  our  family,  nowin  the  possession 
of  mine  elder  brother,  William  Burton,  Esquire.  "Barclay  the  Scot  commends 
that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London 
on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships,  and  pleasant  meadows  on  the  other.  There 
be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of  St.  Mark's  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these 
are  at  too  great  a  distance :  some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as 
be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great  road-way,  or  boats  in  a  river, 
in  sutjectum  forum  despicere,  to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market-place,  or  out  of  a 
pleasant  window  into  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  beholda  continual  concourse, 
a  promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theatre, 
a  mask,  or  some  such  like  show.  But  I  rove  :  the  sum  is  this,  that  variety  of 
actions,  objects,  air,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and  all  others, 
good  for  man,  good  for  beast.    *  Constantino  the  emperor,  lib,  18.  cap.  IS.  ej: 
Leontio,  "holds  it  an  only  care  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle." 
Lsslius  h  fonte  ^ugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of  his 
consultations  (as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physic  had,)  iu 
melancholy  most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  what- 
soever, as  appears  consult.  69,  consvU.  229.  &&  "^Many  other  things  helped, 
but  change  of  air  was  that  which  wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good." 


MEMB.    IV. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immoderate 
and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other, 
must  be  opposed  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  thnt 
both  of  body  and  mind,  as  a  most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to 
this  cure,  and  to  the  general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves 
run  continually  roimd,  the  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and 
decreaseth,  stars  and  planets  keep  their  constant  motions,  the  air  is  still 
tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow  to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to 

4  Latidatarqae  domns  lonsoi  qnn  prospldt  Bgrot.  '  If  anr  towns  there  are  of  that  name,  saith  Adp- 

oomius,  aU  high-slted.       •Lately  resigned  for  some  special  reasons.        •  At  Llndley  in  Leicostersmre,  tuo 
poMesston  and  dweUlng-place  of  Halph  Barton,  Esquire,  my  late  deceased  father.  ■  In  Icon  antooruir.. 

■  iE{rrotantea  ores  In  alinra  locnm- transportandie  sunt,  ut  alium  aerem  et  aqiiam  participantea,  coawscao. 
tt  corroborentor.  t  Alia  ntlUa,  sod  ex  mnUtione  aerls  potisilmnm  coratns. 
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teacb  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For  which  cause  Hieron  prescribes 
Xtnsticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about  some  business  or  other, 
**  "that  the  devil  do  not  find  him  idle."   ^Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  some- 
thing, though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  ^Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at 
tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  far  better  em- 
ployed), than  do  nothing.  The  'Egyptians  of  old^  and  many  flourishing  com- 
monwealths since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to 
be  of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  pre- 
vent those  grievous  mischiefs  that  come  by  idleness;  *'  for  as  fodder,  whip,  and 
burthen  belong  to  the  ass:  so  meat,  correction,  and  work  uuto  the  servant," 
Eccliis.  xxxiii.  23.     The  Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree, 
to  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the  Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excastd.  '*  ^Ic 
our  memory  (saith  Sabellicus),  Mahomet  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece, 
at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassadors  of  other  princes,  did  either 
carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons,  or  frame  something  upon  a  table."  *  This  present 
sultan  makes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination 
of  time.  All  well-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet  person 
will  be  a  law  imto  himself    But  amongst  us  the  badge  of  gentry  is  idleness : 
to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that*s  derogatory  to  their  birth,  to  be  a 
mere  spectator,  a  drone, /rugea  contwmere  naius,  to  have  no  necessary  employ- 
ment to  busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  governors 
exempted),  ''  but  to  rise  to  eat,"  dsc,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting, 
&c.,  and  such  like  disports  and  recreations  ('which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the 
sole  exercise  almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they 
are  too  immoderate.     And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country 
so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  sc 
frequently  ragetli,  and  now  domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  oui 
great  one&    They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  whicL 
are  all  their  business),  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves  : 
like  our  modem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a  pound  of  blood  in  a  sin- 
gle combat,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest  labour.     Every  man  almost 
hath  something  or  other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocation,  some  trade^ 
but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  duntaxat  se  natoa  exiatimarU; 
imo  ad  nti  ipsius  plerumque  et  aUorum  pemicietn,  '  as  one  freely  taxeth  such 
kind  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pastimes,  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention 
tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom  some  of  them  to 
no  other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  en*ors  and  inconveniences^ 
our  divines,  physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  ex- 
hort; and  for  this  disease  in  particular,  ''^  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than 
continual  business,"  as  Bhasis  holds,  **  to  have  some  employment  or  other^ 
which  may  set  their  mind  awork,  and  distract  their  cogitations."  Riches  may 
not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry,  nor  learning  without  study 
neither  can  our  health  be  preserved  without  bodily  exercise.     If  it  be  of  the 
body^  Guianerius  allows  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  **  *  and  still  after  those 
ordinary  frications"  which  must  be  used  every  morning.  Mental tus,  cap.  26. 
and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same  words,  highly  commending  exercise 
if  it  be  moderate;  '^  a  wonderful  help  so  used,"  Crato  calls  it,  ''and  a  gre*'t 

■  Ke  te  demon  otioBum  inreniat.  *  Pneatat  allad  agera  qnam  nihil.  ^  Lib.  3.  de  dlctia  Socratla. 

Qui  tesMfla  ec  risal  ezcitando  vacant,  allqaid  fiicinnt,  etsi  liceret  bis  meliora  af^ere.  «  Amasis  compelled 
erery  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  be  Uvod.  ^  Noetr&memorii  Mahometes  Otbomannua  qui  Unircls 

liDpcrinm  rabrertit,  cam  oratorom  postolata  andiret  externanim  gentium,  cochlcaria  lignea  aaeidu^  cselabat, 
aat  allquid  tn  tabiUa  aiOngebaL  •  Sands,  fol.  37.  of  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem.  'Perkins,  Cases  of 

Consdenoc^  L  8.  e.  4.  q.  3.  *  Lnscinlns  Gmnnlo.    "  They  seem  to  think  they  wore  bom  to  idlencas,^ 

nay  morei  tor  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  others."  ^  Non  est  cura  melior  quam  ii^ungere  lis  necea* 
aaria,  el  opportuna;  operum  administraclo  illls  magnum  sanitatls  incremcntum,  et  que  repleant  animoa 
•oruin,  et  incatiantiis  diversas  cogitationcs.    Cent.  1.  tract.  9.  '  Ante  cxercitlnm,  levcs  tuto  corpuru 

ftlCAtiones  convaniunt.  Ad  bunc  morbom  exwcitationesb  quum  reet^  et  suo  tempore  flunt,  miriflcc  couUu* 
cant,  et  sanltatam  tuentur,  Ao, 
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means  to  preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  increas- 
ing natural  heat,  hj  means  of  which  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  veins,  few  or  nx>  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over 
all  the  hody."  Besides,  it  expels  excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible 
vapours;  insomuch,  that  ^ Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physic,  rectifica- 
tion of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kind  soever;  'tis  natures  physician. 
*Fulgentius,  out  of  Gordonius  de  canserv,  vU.  Jiom,  lib.  1.  cap,  7.  terms  exer- 
cise, **  a  spur  of  a  dull,  sleepy  nature,  the  comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of 
infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all  misohiefs  and  vices.**  The 
fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little  before  supper,  "*  or  at 
any  time  when  the  body  is  empby.  Montanus,  corisiL  31.  prescribes  it  eveiy 
morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  **  Calenus  adds,  "after  he  hath  done  his 
ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his 
head,  and  gargarised.**  What  kind  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Galen  tells  u^ 
lib.  2.et  3.  de  sanit.  tuend.  and  in  what  measure,  ''^till  the  body  be  ready  to 
sweat,**  and  roused  up;  a£^  ruborem,  some  say,  nan  ad  sudarem,  lest  it  should 
dry  the  body  too  much;  others  enjoin  those  wholesome  businesses^  as  to  dig 
BO  long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some  presciibe 
frequent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing  every  day  so  long 
together  {epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them),  but  that  is  in  some  cases,  to 
some  peculiar  men ;  ''the  most  forbid,  and  by  no  moans  will  have  it  go  farther 
than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  ^perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included, 
some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easy,  some 
hard,  some  with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natural, 
some  are  artificial  Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludumparva 
piloB,  to  play  at  ball,  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  other- 
wise, it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  thej 
sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greek:^ 
Bomans,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Pliuius.  Some 
write,  that  Aganella,  a  fiiir  maid  of  Gorcyra,  was  the  inventor  of  it,  for  she 
presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made  to  Kausica^  the  daughter  of  Kio^ 
Alcinous^  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking,  hunting,  hila^^ 
venandi  laborea,  'one  calls  them, because  they  recreate  bodyand  mind,  'another, 
the  '''best  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  "freed  from  all 
feral  diseases.'*  Hegesippus,  lib.  1.  cap,  37,  relates  of  Herod,  that  he  was 
eased  of  a  grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato,  7.  de  l^,  highly  mag- 
nifies it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  "  by  land,  water,  air.**  Xenophon,  ia 
CyropcBd,  graces  it  with  a  great  name,  Deorum  mianua,  the  gift  of  the  gods,  a 
princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,  ^pist.  59.  Ub.  2.  a* 
well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  bemg  the  sole  almost  and 
ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Eiux)pe,  and  elaewhere  all  over  the  world. 
Bohemus,  de  mor.  gent,  lib,  3.  cap.  12.  styles  it  therefore^  shuUum  nobiU^"^ 
cammuniter  venantur,  quod  sibi  soUs  licere  corUendunl,  *tis  all  their  stu4y,  their 
exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk :  and  indeed  some  dote  too  much  after 
it,  they  can  do  nothing  else^  disoourse  of  nought  else.    Paulus  Joviufi>  descr* 


^Utb,  1 .  d(i  MHiltat.  innd.  '  Essrctttmii  nctam  doiuteiitli  ittniiiiUillo^  nflinliTOfnni  wliflsBf  W''~*r-|^ 
madelA,  ftiga Tlttorom,  medlds*  lanffuonun,  destractto  omoittin  nMionun,  Crato.  »  AUnMBtU te ^MMflC 
proM eoDooeUi.  ■  Jcjono ventre^ TMioi, at ftlro mb excrementls purgato^ fricatis mcmbiii, ^^^^JJ^MoM 
ooolifl,  Ike,  Itb.  de  atra  bile.  •  Qaoaaqna  eorpna  vntvezanm  tntameacat,  et  floridnm  appcrei^  'S!!\SS 
(kc  vOmntno  eadorem  Titent,  cap.  7.  Ub.  1.    ValeacoB  de  Tar.  «  Ezeindtiam  M  exc^^f^Ti^ 

perlealaaam.  Saliut.  Salvlaoua  de  remed.  Ub.  2.  cap.  1 .        '  Camden  la  Staffordahlra.         •  ^l!!!!DbiHi 
ub.  1.  cap.  2.  optima  omnlam  exereltatlonam  molU  ab  liaeioliimmodo  morbla  liberatL  rMM 

<|aercetaiins  dialect,  pollt.  leet.  2.  cap.  11.  Inter  omnia  ezerelUa  praataoUa  Uadan  manW.    21^ 
IB  aonto  l*eUo,  pneoeptor  beroum  eoe  )i  morMe  eniml  v«iiaiH«lbiu  tt  pwto  «iMi  twbalBr.  IL  tyt"** 
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BrU.  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  "  *  Eoglish  nobility  for  it,  for  living  in  the 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had  no  other  means 
but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselvea  gentlemen  vith." 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the 
earth,  a  sport  as  much  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  ^  It  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  the  Bomans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years 
since,  and  first  mentioned  by  Firmicus,  lib,  5.  cap,  8.  The  Greek  emperors 
began  it,  and  now  nothing  so  frequent:  he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath 
not  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  A  great  art,  and  many  *  books  written  of  it.  It  is 
a  wonder  to  hear  *  what  is  related  of  the  Turks*  officers  in  this  behalf,  how 
many  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorta^  how 
much  revenues  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at 
Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  ^  Persian  kings  hawk  after 
butterflies  with  sparrows  made  to  that  use,  and  stares :  lesser  hawks  for  lesser 
games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport 
to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes^ 
<kc.,  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  'Queen  Elizabeth:  some  reclaim 
ravens,  castrils,  pies,  &c.,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  be  it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pit&lls,  pipes,  calls, 
stalking-horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  (fee,  or  otherwise.  Some  much 
delight  to  take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaff-nets,  plovers,  par- 
tridge, herons,  snipe,  &c  Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the 
Jesuit  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap,\7.)  was  much  affected  <<' with  catching  of 
quaik,"  and  many  gentlemen  tiJce  a  singular  pleasure  at  morning  and  even- 
ing to  go  abroad  with  their  quail-pipes,  and  will  take  any  pains  to  satisfy 
their  delight  in  that  kind.  The  *  Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such  use, 
with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very  much 
^ected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brah6,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets, 
and  manner  of  catching  small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a  recreation,  wherein 
he  himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits, 
angling,  or  otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs 
or  hawks;  «*  'When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,"  saith  Nia  Henselius 
Silesiographiie,  cap,  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
l^k  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pools.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian, 
ui  lus  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he 
found  a  nobleman,  '"booted  up  to  the  groins,"  wading  himself,  pulling  the 
^ets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all:  and  when  some 
belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  lus  office,  he  excused  himself,  *'  ^  that 
if  other  men  might  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hunt  carpsl"  Many  gen« 
tlemen  in  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes  upon  such  oocasions, 
^d  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man 
for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  hh;  book 
^  8€ier,  animal  speaks  against  all  fishing,  '''as  a  filthy^  base,  illiberal  em- 
ployment, having  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour." 
^ut  he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  de* 

ib!^^^  omnia  tee  nrtmi  tetldit,  caiMUi^  et  llberion  cedo  gaodet,  feneriiqiia  dignftefcem  naa 
??w  v*^kUone,  et  falconiun  aaeupUi  tiietar.  r  Jm.  Scaliger.  commen.  in  Cir.  in  foL  344.  Salmath. 

ftdriu  >^P«rt.  com.  in  Panelr.  vDemetrf  ni  Conttantinop.  de  re  aedpifrBria,  liber  a  P.  GiUir  latlni 
^(utiu.  ^ios.  eplat  Aqoila  Symachi  et  Theodotionia  ad  Ptolomeom,  &c.  •  Lonlcema,  Geffreua,  Jorina. 
'Km      4^  Sherlie'B  relations.       •Uaclnit.  ^  Cotomicam  ancuplo.         •  Fines  Korison,  part  S.  c.  8. 

^^I^mtjorein  Tolnptatem  anlmo  capiant»  qokm  qal  feras  inseetantor,  ant  mlssLi  caaibna,  comprehendnnt 
tobw4  ^1^  trshentM,  aqnamoBas  pecudes  In  rlpas  addncnnt.  r  More  plseatomm  oraribaa  ocreatoa.  >>  Si 
j^dpiboa  Tenatio  lepovis  non  dt  inbonesta,  neaeio  qnomodo  piscatio  cyprtnoram  viderl  debeat  pudenda, 
ll^^torpis  plscatiOb  bvUo  Madio  digna,  iiUUnOis  ei:ed^l»  «t»  qnod  naitan  hab^  ingeniom,  aallan 
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vices  which  our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  fiJse  flies,  several  sleights, 
&a,  will  say,  that  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and 
perspicaoitj  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Because 
hawking  and  hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers 
accompany  them;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet:  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch 
no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the  brookside,  pleasant  shade  by 
the  sweet  silver  streams;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet  smeUs  of  fine  fresh 
meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds,  he  sees  the  swans^ 
herons,  ducks,  water-horns,  coots,  &a,  and  many  other  fowl,  with  their  brood, 
which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns,  and  all 
the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  wringing, 
bowling,  shooting,  which  Ascam  commends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  in 
former  times  been  enjoined  by  statute  as  a  defensive  exercise^  and  an  ^  honour 
to  our  land,  as  well  may  witness  our  victories  in  Franca  Keelpins,  tronks, 
quoits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring, 
swimming,  wasters^  foils,  football,  baloon,  quintan,  &c.,  and  many  such,  which 
are  the  common  recreations  of  the  countryfolks.  Hiding  of  great  horses, 
running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse-races^  wild-goose  chases,  which 
are  the  disporte  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gen- 
tlemen by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  '  Areteus,  deam- 
bulatio  per  amasna  loca,  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  aad 
then  with  some  good  compaaions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities^  castles,  towns, 

"■  Vliere  isepb  amnes  nltI(los,per  amaenaqne  Tempo,  I  "To  seethe  pleasant  fields,  the  crystal  fonntaliu^ 
£t  pladdas  Bommla  sectarl  In  montibaa  anraa."     |    And  take  the  geutle  air  amongst  the  mountalni.'* 

*  To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours^  artificial 
wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches^  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such 
like  pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fishponds, 
between  wood  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  "u6i  variee  amwm 
catUationeSyJlamm  colores,  pratorum/ruHces,  &c,  to  disport  in  some  pleasant 
plain,  parl^  run  up  a  steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs 
be  a  delectable  recreation.  Hortua  principis  et  domua  ad  ddectationem  facta, 
cum  syhoy  monte  et  piscind,  vulgo  la  morUagna:  the  prince's  garden  at  Fer- 
rara  ^  Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a  de- 
lectable prospect,  he  was  much  aflected  with  it;  a  Persian  paradilse,  or  pleasant 
park,  could  not  be  more  delect^able  in  his  sight.  St.  Bernard,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it.  *^  A  sick 
*  man  (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the 
plains,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shady  bower,"  Fronde  sub  arborea  fer- 
verUia  tempercU  astro,  **  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs,  tree^ 
to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  ears 
with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds:  good  Grod  (saith  he),  what  a 
company  of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man  1**  He  that  should  be  admitted 
on  a  sudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  to  liiat 
which  the  Moors  built  at  Grenada,  Fontainbleau  in  France,  the  Turk's  gaitiens 
in  his  seraglio,  wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure; 
wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  tigers,  lions,  elephants,  &c.,  or  upon  the  banks  of  that 
Thracian  Bosphorus :  the  pope's  Belvedere  in  Bome^  'as  pleasing  as  those  horti 

k  Pradpna  hinc  Anglis  gloria,  crebrs  rietorije  partie.  Jovlu.  i  Cap.  7.  ■  Fracastorinik  ■  Am. 
tmlatlonea  snbdlales,  qnaa  hortenses  anna  ministrant,  sub  fornlce  riridi,  pampinls  Tirentibaa  ooncameraue. 
*  i  heophylact.  vltlnerat.  Ital.  «  Sedet  egrotos  cespite  riridl,  et  cam  Inclementla  CaniCDlurM 

terras  ezcoqult,  et  ilecat  llamlna,  ipse  aecaras  sedet  sub  arborea  fronde,  et  ad  doloris  sal  aolafclaui,  naribui 
■uls  gramlneas  redolet  species,  pascit  ocalos  herbaram  amnna  Tirldltas,  aures  saarl  modalamkne  demalcet 
nictanim  ooncentos  airiom,  ikc.  l)eus  bone,  quanta  paoperiboa  procoras  solatia  I      ' Diod.  Sicalas,  lib.  2. 
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pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  king*3  delightsome  garden  in  *  /VMtvn ;  or 
Hhose  famous  ^urdens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose,  though 
he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much  recreated  for  the  time;  or  many  of  our 
noblemen's  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a  boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  with 
music  "to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch  so  much  applauds,  Elian 
admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus:  in  those  Thessalian  fields,  beset  with  green 
bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted  as  it  were  with 
their  heavenly  music^  omnium  lahorum  et  curarv/m  Miviecantur,  forget  forth- 
with all  labours,  care,  and  grief:  or  in  a  gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a  fair^built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and 
Curtius^  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  'chairs,  stools,  thrones,  taber- 
nacles, and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious 
stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

**  f  Fulget  gemma  floris,  et  Jaaplde  talrtk  lupelleZf 
Strata  mlcant  T/rio" 

With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare,  d^c, 
besides  the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  "virgins,  pudUe  scUtdeB  minis- 
trantes,  the  rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly 
and  curious  attires,  ad  stuporem  usque  spectoTUitunf  with  exquisite  music^  as  in 
*Trimaltion*s  house,  in  every  chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  night, 
incomparabUis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kind  which  to  please 
the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or  had,  convives  coroncUi,  deliiiis  ebrii,  dsc, 
Telemachus,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost  at  the  sight  of  that 
in&gnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

*  Snch  glittering  of  gold  and  brightest  braaa  to  shine. 


^'fils  fhlgorem  et  resonantla  teeta  comsco 
Aaro  atqae  electro  nitldo,  sectoqae  elephanto^ 
Argentoque  simnL    Talla  JotU  ardna  sedes, 
Aolaqoe  ccalicoKim  stellans  splendesclt  Olympo.' 


Clear  amber,  sllrer  pora^  and  irory  so  fine : 
Jnplter^s  loftj  palace^  where  the  gods  do  dweU, 
Was  eren  such  a  one,  and  did  It  not  ezceL" 


It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  fair-built  cities,  streets, 
theatres,  temples^  obelisks,  &a  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built  of 
white  marble^  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ;  tectwmqua  tempLi 
fidvo  coruscans  auro,  nimio  suo  fidgore  ohccscabat  oculos  itinercmtium,  was  so 
glorious,  and  so  glistened  afar  o^  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the 
^ght  of  it.     But  the  inner  parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold, 

jewels,  <kc.,  as  he  said  of  Cleopatra's  palace  in  Egypt, 'Crassumque  trabea 

<^9conder€U  awrum,  that  the  beholders  were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to 
B^  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at  coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like 
solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a  prince  met,  received,  entertained  with 
niasks,  shows,  fireworks,  &c  To  sea  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as 
I^onis  and  Alexander;  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside;  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat 
^%a  the  Turk;  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  itself  is  at  stake^  as  the  ^poet 
of  Hector, 

"  nee  enlm  pro  tergore  Tauri, 
Pro  bove  nee  certamen  erat,  qos  pnemla  cnrs&s 
£ase  solent,  sed  pro  magnl  vitaque  animiqae Hectoris.** 

^0  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Cressy,  or  Agincourt,  or  Poictiers,  qud 
'^^^  (saith  Froissart)  an  vetustas  uUam  pro/erre  possil  dariorem.  To  see  one 
of  Cieshr's  triumphs  in  old  Home  revived,  or  the  like.     To  be  present  at  an 

.  *^t^*  13.  de  animal,  eap.  13.  •  Pet.  GlUios.  Panl.  Hentseos  Itinerar.  ItallA.  1617.  lod.  Slncems 

!r^<^rar.  Gain»  iei7.  Simp.  lib.  1.  qneat  4.  ■  Jacundissima  deambnlatlo  JoxU  mare,  et  navlgatio 

v^  terrain,  in  ntraque  liamlnls  npa.  *  Anrel  panes,  aorea  obsonia.  vis  Margaritamm  aceto  sabacta, 
Zf'  'Lacaa.  <*  The  fiimitore  glitters  with  brilliant  gems,  with  yellow  Jasper,  and  the  couches  dazzle 
^tb  tbeir  pnrple  dre."  ■  300  pellicee,  pellicatores  et  pincemis  innnmerl,  pnerl  lot!  purpura  induti,  &c. 
^  omnium  pnlchritndine  deleetl.  •  Ubi  omnia  eantu  strepnnt.  ^  Odyss.  d.  •  Lucan.  1.8.  **  The 
r'^'^cn  were  eoneealed  by  solid  gold.**  ^  Iliad.  10.  **  For  neither  was  the  contest  for  the  hide  of  a  bull, 
^'  Ajr  a  beere,  which  are  the  usual  prises  in  the  race,  but  for  the  life  and  soul  of  the  great  Hector." 
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intemew,  *as  tliat  famous  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  mucli 
x«QOwned  all  over  Europe ;  vJbi  tarUo  apparatu  (saith  Hubertns  Yellius)  tomgue 
triumphali  pompd  ambo  reges  cum  wrwra  eonjiLgilma  coiere,  ut  nvUa  umpMrn. 
(Btas  tarn  edebnafeata  viderU  aut  audierU,  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  infi- 
nitely pleasant  are  such  showa^  to  the  sight  of  which  oftentimes  they  will  oome 
hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a  place,  and  remember  many  years  after 
with  singular  delight.  Bodine,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  sumind  cumjur- 
cuTidUate  vidimuSf  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pomponius 
Oolumna,  saith  JoyTus  in  his  life,  saw  thirteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians, 
once  fight  for  a  whole  army:  Quod jucundiasimnm  tpectaculum  in  vita  dicit 
eudf  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have 
been  affected  with  such  a  spectacle?  Or  that  single  combat  of  'Breaute  the 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaduci^ 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.  They  were  twenty-two  horse  on  the  one  side,  a» 
many  on  the  other,  which  like  Livy's  Horatii,  Torquati  and  Cbrvini  fought  foir 
their  own  glory  and  country's  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city 
and  army.  'When  Julius  Caesar  warred  about  the  banks  of  Bhone,  there  came 
a  barbarian  prince  to  s^  him  and  the  Roman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld 
Caesar  a  good  while,  *'  **!  see  the  gods  now  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of," 
nccfoBliciorem  uUam  vUcb  mea  aut  optavi,  aut  senn  diem:  it  was  the  happiest 
day  that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  itself  to  drive 
away  melancholy;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expel  it  for  a  time.  Rad- 
zivilus  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha*8  palace  in  Cairo,  and  amongst  many 
other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the  bank3 
of  the  Nile  by  Imbram  Pasha,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three  hundred 
gilded  galleys  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered  together  ou 
the  land,  with  turbans  as  white  as  snow;  and  'twas  a  goodly  sight.  The  very 
reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tournaments,  combatsy 
and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  '  FranoiBOus  Modius  hath 
made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomeS)  which  whosO' 
will  may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  iconographies  of  tem- 
ples and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem  in  **  Josephus,  Adrioomius,  and  Yillalpandua :  that  of  the 
Sscurial  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  JSphesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace  ia 
Home,  'Justinian's  in  Constantinople,  that  Peruvian  Jugo's  in  "Cusco,  ut  non^ 
ab  homvnibvs,  9ed  &  dcanoniis  conatruotum  wdeatur;  St.  Mark's  in  Venice^  by 
Ignatius^  with  many  such;  priacorum  oHificum  optfra  (saith  that  *  interpreter 
of  Pausanias)^  the  rare  workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in  theatres, 
obeliisks^  temples^  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non  ndnore/enn^ 
quwnklegtmtur,  guam  quum  cemuntUTf  a»%97wmc29i9cto^i(>7MaMnp&n^  affect  one 
as  much  by  reading  almost  as  by  sight. 

The  oountry  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  several  gymnics  and  exer* 
dsea^  May  games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merzy  meetings^  to  solace  themselves; 
the  very  being  in  the  country;  that  life  itself  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some 
men,  to  ei^oy  such  pleasures,  as  thoBB  old  patriarchs  did.  Diodesiaa,  the 
empercNT,  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  sceptre,  and 
turned  gardener.  Constantine  wrote  twenty  books  of  husbaodvy.  Lyaander, 
when  ambassadors  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of  nothing  more  than  of  his 
orchard,  hi  nufU  ordinu  mei  What  shall  I  say  of  Cincannatus,  Cato, 
Tully,  and  n;iany  such?    how  they  have  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune, 

•  BetwMB  ArdM  and  Qiilnei»  1619.        (Swtrttu  in  delltllib  M.  487.  retid  Hbnilonnii  tttmplo^  virtate 
0t  raocQMu  «di]ilx»bUl,  omto  hoatibns  17.  In  oonipecta  pfttrin,  &e.  •  Pftt«roiUu»  vol.  post  ^  Quo* 

aatea  aodlri,  inqnlt.  hodle  rldi  deot.  >  Pandeeta  Triumph.  foL  ^  Lib.  6.  cap.  14.  d«  MUo  Jiid. 

■  rrocvpiu.       ■  LMt  lib.  10.  Amer.  dwcrlpt.       •  Bomalaa  AiaaMU  praftt.  Paomd. 
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plaut,  inoculate  and  grafb^  to  sliow  so  many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 
pliunS)  peaches,  <&c 

*•  Nunc  e^>t«re  feru  laqaeo,  nunc  fallere  visco^      |    **  Sometimes  with  traps  deceire>  witb  Una  and  string 
Atquo  etlam  magnos  caolbos  ctreundare  saltua^    I      To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
laaidMs  Avlbos  moliri,  iaceadero  vepres."  |     The  grove  with  dogs,  and  out  of  bushes  flriag." 

—^  "  et  nidos  ariwn  scrutari,"  &c. 

Jucundua,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Cato,  Yarro,  Columella^  <&c.,  put  out  hy  him, 
confesseth  of  himself  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  hushandry 
studies^  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them :  if  the  theor}'^  or  specula- 
tion can  so  much  a&ct^  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise- itself :  the  practical 
part  do)  The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerariu%  and 
many  others^  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  weio 
aught  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself;  I  am  verk  Satumus;  no  man 
ever  took  more  delight  in  springs^  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walksy  fishponds^ 
rivers^  dra.     But 

"  ^  Tantalus  k  labris  altlena  fiigientla  capiat 
Flumlna:** 

And  so  do  I;  Vdle  licet,  potiri  non  li&U.^f 

Every  palace^  every  city  almost  hath  his  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraoes, 
groves^  theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations;  every  country,  some 
professed  gymnics  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The 
^  Greeks  had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games^  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo;  Athens  hers:  some  for  honour,  garlands, 
crowns;  for  ^beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The 
'  Komans  had  their  feasts^  as  the  Athenians,  and  Lacedsmonians  held  their 
public  banquets,  in  Pritanaso,  Panathenssis,  Thesperiia^  Phiditiis,  plays,  nau- 
machies,  places  for  sea-fights,  'theatres,  amphitheatres,  able  to  contain  70,000 
men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhilarate  the  people; 
^  gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and  wild  b^sis 
one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  beax^baitings  (in  which  maaj 
countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight,  and  so  frequently  use), 
dancers  on  ropes.  Jugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,  publicly  exhibited 
at  the  emperor's  and  city's  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magni- 
ficence. In  the  Low  Countries  (as  "Meteran  relates),  before  these  wars,  they 
bad  many  solemn  feasts,  plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of 
rhymersi,  rhetoricians,  poets:  and  to  thia  day,  such  places  aro  curiously  main- 
tained in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacos^Pontanus, 
JSerum  Amstdod.  lib.  2.  cap,  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Fribuig;  in 
Germany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  '  Neauder,  they  had  Ludoa  sep- 
temtales,  solemn  plays  every  seven  yean^  which  Bocerus^  one  of  theixL  own 
poets^  hath ele^ntly  described: 

''At  none  sMgolfleo  spectaenla  strncte  parata. 
Quid  memoreni*  veteri  noa  ooucassora  Qoirioo, 
Luderum  poaapa  t "  '  Ac. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young  gentleman  in 
Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Home),  and  public  theatres  in  moat  of 
their  cities,  for  stage-players  and  others,  to  es^ercise  and  recreate  themselves. 
All  seasons  almost,  all  places  have  their  several  pastimes;  some  in  summer, 
some  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within;  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the 
mind:  and  diverse  men  have  diverse  recreations  and  exerciBe&     Domitian, 

•  Virg.  1.  Gwrg.         •  «Tbe  tUnttog  Taatalni  gapes  fbr  tha  water  that  eludes  Uls  Upa."        f  *« I  m^ 
desire^  b«t  oaa't  epjoj.**         p  Botems,  Tib.  8.  poUt.  cap.  1.  «  See  AtheassM  dlpnoso.       '  Lndl  toUt^ 

aacri,  Indieil,  Megaleoiei,  Ceroales,  Florales^  ICsitiale^  &e.  Rostnoa,  &  13.  'See  Lipeltia  Amphithe- 

afiraiii.Boaiaiis,J]^Ai  Mrafsioa^dfa  India  GneconiJB.  «lfiOOiiiai&atonee,t!gBnk  lleiMieiephaal^iionee, 
dog^beaOk^kc.  ^UlibiiU^elL  1.  adillMaeo■illetedlllalu»]lllollalattd^UqlMmYtlsriooatabeKv• 

&la  Btaetonim»  BrlhiBonaiia  wUboa  et  nianielpU%  oertisque  diebiia  eMraebant  se  sagittaill,  giadftstorec^ 
Ac  All*  iagenn,  aatanlqna  ssereikia»  qnorani  imclpiiosi  atodluoi,  principeiii  pupulom  tragoBdlls,  coiau». 
4U%ftl»iili8aecDleia,aUlsq«e  id  genua  Ittdisreereare.  *  Orbia  terras  dcacript.  part.  3.  7**WhatshaU 
I  aaj  of  their  spectacles  produced  with  the  meet  magniaca&c  dMorattons^.-*  degcea-nf  ftfwtllnfw  new  !&. 
4nlged  in  eren  bj  the  Bomaiis  2 " 
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the  emporor,  was  much  delighted  with  catching  flies;  Augustus  to  play  with 
nuts  amongst  children;  'Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to  play  with 
whelps  and  young  pigs.     *  Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  with  dogs  and 
horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombs  of  them,  and  buried  them  m 
graves.  In  foul  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenient  sports,  by 
reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idleness,  I  think  (though 
some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost  and  charges, 
and  are  too  solicitous  about  it),  ^Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many 
Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages^  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  public  cares  and  businesses. 
He  had  (saith  Lampridius),  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and 
some  20,000  ringdoves  and  pigeons.     Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator,  when 
he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recre- 
ation, busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds 
and  beasts;  this  was  something,  though  not  to  exercise  his  body,  yet  to 
refresh  his  mind.  Conradus  Gesner,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise 
for  his  pleasure,  a  great  company  of  wild  beasts;  and  (as  he  saith)  took  great 
delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat.    Turkey  gentlewomen,  that  are  perpetual 
prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  have  little  else 
besides  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away 
time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  ddiiiis,  as  many  of  our 
ladies  and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little  dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations 
which  we  have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary  times  busy  our  minds  with,  are 
cards,  tables,  and  dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play,  the  pliilosopher's  game,  small 
trunks,  shuttlecock,  billiards,  music,  masks^  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolics, 
jests,  riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions  and  commands,  "merry  tales  of  errant 
knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches, 
fairies,  goblins,  friars,  &c.,  such  as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  ^Apuleius, 
Boccace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarwm  audilione  pueri  delectantur,  senea  fuir- 
ratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell;  all  are  well  pleased  with 
Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Hermocles,  Diophantus,  and  Philolaus,  his 
companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus  and  Democritus 
tenets,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable  and  came  nearest  to  truth : 
to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits,  he  told 
them  a  pleasant  talo  of  Stratocles  the  physician's  wedding,  and  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars, the  company,  the  cheer,  the  music,  &c.,  for  he  was  new  come  frooi 
it;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philolaus  wished 
a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  "many  such  merry  meet- 
ings might  he  be  at,  **  to  please  himself  with  the  sight,  and  others  with  the 
narration  of  it."    News  are  generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears,  aind^  audmus, 
awrea  enim  hominum  novUcUe  Icetantur '  (as  Pliny  observes),  we  long  ^^ 
rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  'densum  humeris  bibii  aure  vulgus.  We  a^ 
most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news,  which  Cesar,  in  his 
**  Commentaries,  obsci-ves  of  the  old  Grauls,  they  would  be  inquiring  of  every 
carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news  abroad  f 


-  *'  quid  toto  flat  In  orbe, 


Quid  Seres,  quid  Thraces  mgant,  KcreU  novereie^ 
£t  paeri,  quia  amet,"  &c 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber  s  shop.  When  that  gi'cat 
Gonsalva  was  u2)on  some  displeasure  confined  by  King  Ferdinand  to  the  city  oi 
Loxa  in  Andalusia^  the  only  comfort  (saith  *  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  mol^^' 

■Lunpridioa.  •  Spartian.  ^  Delectattu  loals  catalorain,  poroellomm,  nt  perdices  inter  le  V^'^^ 
«ut  at  ayes  paxTuhe  Barsum  et  deonom  Tolitarent.  his  maxime  delectatos,  nt  solitudines  publiessto^l^^')^' 
•  Bromales  I«te  nt  possint  prodneere  noctes.  ^  Miles.  4.  •  0  dii  aimiUbna  sKpe  conriTlls  ^>^  ?,  li^o 
Tlden^lo  delectetur,  et  poRtmodnm  narrando  ddectet.  Theod.  prodroinus  Araornm  dial.  Interpret-  "."'7,^ 
Ganllnio.  Eplst.  lib.  8.  Knfflno.  «  Hor.  k  Lib.  4.  GaUlcie  consnetndinls  est  nt  ristores  «ti»® i°!^ 
oonaister*  eogant,  et  quid  qulsqne  eonun  audierlt  ant  cogndrit  de  qoA  re  qoserant.       *  Vitas  ^w  "^  "^ 
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choly  thoughts^  was  to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  afler  those  ordinary  occurrences, 
which  were  brought  him  cum  prtnUa,  bj  letters  or  otherwise  out  of  the  i*e- 
motest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  men's  whole  delight  is  to  take  tobacco^  and 
drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk  of 
a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  &c  Or  when  three  or  four  good  companions  meet^ 
tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks  usually  do,  qucs  aprici 
meminere  semes,  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and 
such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years :  others*  best  pas- 
time is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant.  ^Hic  Veneri  indtUget,  kuno 
decoquU  alea — many  too  nicely  take  exceptions  at  cards, '  tables,  and  dice,  and 
such  mixed  lusorious  lots,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they 
be  honest  recreations  in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at, 
as  they  are  often  abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  insanam 
rem  et  dainnosam,  ^  Lemnius  calls  it.  '^  For  most  part  in  these  kind  of  disports 
'tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlety,  cunnycatching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortime 
carries  all  away:"  'tis  ambul<Uoria  pecunia, 


-"puneto  mobilit  bora 


Permatat  dominofli  et  codlt  In  altera  Jura.**  ■ 

They  iabour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy 
luci*e,  and  covetousness  of  money.  In/oBdissimwn  lucrum  et  ava/riticun  homi- 
num  convertitur,  as  Daneus  observes.  Fans/raudum  et  maleficiorumf  'tis  the 
fountain  of  cozenage  and  villainy.  '^  *  A  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at 
this  day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it," 
their  means  spent,  patrimonies  consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared; 
besides  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants :  "  i^for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but 
as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  with  whoremasters,  once  entered, 
they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off:"  Vexat  Tnmtes  insania  cupido,  they  are  mad 
upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh,  that  good 
French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  iMid^  pice  et  kUaris  vita 
suffugium  sUn  suisque  liberis  totiqus/amHicB,  dsc,  ''That  which  was  once  their 
livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  childi*en,  family,  is  now  spent  and  gone ; " 
moTor  et  egestas,  due,  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things  may  be 
abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  'refresh  men's  weary  spirits,  wJien 
they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertam 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and 
^eep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

Chess-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men, 
and  fit  for  such  melancholy,  Rhasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant 
iBapertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  nothing  better  to  distract  their 
nund,  and  alter  their  meditations:  invented  (some  say)  by  the  'general  of  an 
army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  soldiers  from  mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  from  over- 
much study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good;  it  is  a  game  too 
troublesome.for  some  men's  brains,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study; 
Nicies  it  IB  a  testy  choleric  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that  loseth  the 
niate.    'William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  years,  playing  at  chess  with 

^  Javen.  i  Tbey  aecowit  them  onlawfiil  because  sortUegloiu.  "  Instlt.  c.  44.  In  his  Indis  p^eromqae 
uon  ars  4ut  perltla  viget,  sed  fraus,  fallada,  doliUL  astatia,  casus,  fortxina,  temeritas  locum  habent,  non  ratio, 
consiUiun,  sapiontia,  &&  ■  **  In  a  moment  of  fleeting  time  it  changes  masters  and  submits  to  new  con. 

^^^'  •  Abustts  tam  frequens  hodie  in  Europa  ok  plerlqne  crebro  harum  usu  patrimonium  profnndant, 

^oaastiaque  facultatibns,  ad  inopiam  redlgantur.  PUbi  semel  prurigo  Ista  animum  occupat  segre  dbcuti 
St  K  "^^^t&iitibus  undlque  cjusdem  farln»  hominlbns,  damnosas  illas  Toluptatcs  repetunt,  quod  et  dcor- 
utonbas  insitum,  &e.  « Instituitur  ista  axercitatlo,  non  lucri,  sed  yaletudinis  et  oblectamentl  ratiouc,  ct 
Muo  animiu  dcfatigatus  respirvtt,  novasque  Tires  ad  subeundos  labores  denuo  concipiat.  r  Latrunculorum 
luuus  inventus  est  ^  duee,  ut  cum  miles  Intolerabill  fame  laboraret,  altcro  die  cdcns  altero  ludens,  famis 
Y^'^j^^retur.  BeUonlus.     See  more  of  this  game  i/^  Daniel  Souter  s  PalaineUc;*,  vcl  de  variis  ludiSL  1. 8. 

^■Httyvrarainvita<dus. 
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the  Prince  of  France  (Dauphin6  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in  those  days) 
losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chesa-hoard  ahout  his  pate,  which  was  a  cauaa 
afterward  of  muph  enmity  hetween  theoa.  For  some  such  reason  it  is  helike^ 
that  Fatritiua,  in  his  3.  hook,  tit.  12.  de  reg.  iTistU.  forhids  his  prince  to  play 
at  chess;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding;  ^  he  will  allow ;  and  this  to  other 
men;  hut  hj  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and  hot 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  is  again  very  necessary, 
and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saath  ^Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fez  in  Africa, 
where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  13 
very  laudable;  and  (as  ^Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A  sport  fit 
for  idle  gentlewomen,  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought 
but  love  matters  to  busy  themselves  about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for 
such  as  are  students.  The  like  I  may  say  of  CoL  Bruxer's  philosophy  game, 
D.  Fulke's  Metromachia  and  his  OuronoTnachiOf  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate 
astrological  and  geometrical  fictions^  for  such  especially  as  are  mathematically 
given;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  heavily 
censured  by  some  severe  Gates,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly 
be  approved.  Meliua  est/odere,  quam  saUare,  'saith  Austin :  but  what  is  that 
if  they  delight  in  it?  ^  Nemo  saUat  sobriua.  But  in  what  kind  of  dance?  1 
know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ  against  them  ; 
when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  Elenchi;  and  some 
again,  because  ^ey  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all 
such  youthful  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy;  they  think  them,  UUca 
naaoi  seneif  dtc.  Some  out  of  preposterous  zeal  object  many  times  trivial  argu- 
ments, and  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the  good  use^  as  if 
they  should  forbid  wine  because  it  makes  men  drunk;  but  in  my  judgment 
they  are  too  stem :  there  *'  is  a  time  for  all  things^  a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to 
dance,*'  Eccles.  iii.  4.  "&  time  to  embrace,  a  tune  not  to  embrace  (verse  5\ 
and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his  own  works,*'  verse  22  ^ 
for  my  part^  I  will  subscribe  to  the  king's  declaration,  and  was  everof  that  mind^ 
those  May  games^  wakes,  and  Whitsun  ales,  A(x,  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable 
hours,  may  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feaet^  sing  and  dance,  have 
their  puppet-plays,  hobby-horsea^  taborsi  crowds^  bagpipes^  i&c.,  play  at  ball, 
and  barley-breaks^  and  what  sports  and  lecreations  tibey  like  best.  In  Fran- 
oonia,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith  *  Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  afber 
evening  prayer,  went  to  the  alehouse^  the  younger  sort  to  dance:  and  to  say 
truth  with  ^Salisburiensis,  BcUiuaJuerat  ak  oticm,  quam  turpius  oecupari,  better 
do  so  than  worae^  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of 
man's  nature)  many  of  them  will  do.  For  that  cause,  plays,  masks,  jesters, 
gladiators^  tumbler^  jugglers,  &c.,  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked 
at:  ^TotajoeuhirwmaoMaproofdit^et  ideo  apectacula cuimissa  mnt^  et  n^miia 
tyrocmkt  vamkUum,  ut  hi$  occupmibwr^  qui  permdowU  aUari  salent :  that  they 
might  be  busied  about  such  toys,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously  be 
idle.  So  that  as  *  Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Borne,  we  may  say  of 
them,  geima  homimim  eat  qw)d  in  cwUate  noatra  at  wJtabUv/r  aemper  etrefind&tliir, 
they  are  a  debauched  company  most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as  well  they  de- 
serve some  of  them  (for  I  so  relish  and  distinguuh  them  as  fiddlers,  and  musi- 
cians), and  yet  ever  retained,  ^Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess)  that  good 
may  come  of  it : "  but  this  is  evil  p&r  cuseidena,  and,  in  a  qualified  sense,  to 
avoid  a  greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  toleratedL     Sir  Thomaa  Moi«^  in 


« VnaooTlt  eommoiteiiiim.  •  Inter  dvea  VeMaaot  Ittnmenlonim  Indu  est  nslUtiailmu  liU  &  d«k 

Africa.  >*'Uisbettertodigaua  to  dance."  rTnlUnt.    "NosenalblenMuidancii."  •Dsbioa 

gent  •  Polycrat.  1 .  L  cap.  S.  » Idem  Salisburieaito.  •  Uiat.  lib.  i. 
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his  Utopian  Commonwealth,  '''as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he  have  no 
man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  a  horsey  *tis  more  than  slavish 
infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (ez> 
cepting  his  Utopians)  but  half  the  daj  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest 
recreation,  or  whatsoever  employment  they  shall  think  fit  for  themselves."  If 
one  half  day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  household  servants  for  their  merry- 
meetings;,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts,  like  those  Eomaa 
Satumala,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their  time,  and  both 
parties  be  better  pleased:  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some  of  them' 
do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  loug. 

This  which  I  am  at,  is  for  such  as  are  JracU  animis^  troubled  in  mind,  ta 
ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to 
keep  themselves  busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment 
will  serve  to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink;  not  to  spend  all  their 
life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive 
our  bodies  and  recreate  our  souls  with  honest  i^rts:  of  which  as  there  be 
diverse  sorts^  and  peculiar  to  several  callings,  ages,  sezes^  conditions^  so  there 
be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  that  variety 
of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may :  some  in 
summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent^  some  for  the  mind 
alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind :  (as  to  some  it  is  both  business  and  a  plea- 
sant recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sortsf,  husbandry,  cattle,  horse,  &c. 
To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  ^a)  some  without, 
some  within  doors;  new,  old,  dca,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men  are  in- 
clined. It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
liOdovicusYives,  in  Epist  and  Pont.  *Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke, 
at  the  marriage  of  £leonora»  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders, which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unsea- 
sonable weather,  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards, 
dice,  d»x,  and  such  other  domestic  sports^  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some 
of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all  about  the  town.  It 
so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead 
drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk ;  'he  caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace, 
and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court 
fiuhion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were  all  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excel- 
lency, persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The  poor  fellow  admiring  how 
be  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long;  after  supper  he  saw  them 
dance^  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  oourt-like  pleasures:  but  late  at 
nighty  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old 
Tobes^  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.  Now  the 
fellow  had  notmadethem  sogood  sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  returned 
to  himself;  all  the  jest  waa^  to  see  how  he  'looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after 
some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  Mends  he  had  seen  a  vision, 
constantly  beUeved  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended. 
^ Antiochus  Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steed  from  his  court,  and 
go  into  merohants',  goldsmiths',  and  other  tradesmen's  shops^  sit  and  talk  with, 
them,  and  scmietimes  ride  or  walk  alone,  and  iajl  aboard  with^  any  tinker, 
down,  serving  man,  carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did 
€BB  inaperaio  give  a  poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set 

*  Kemo  dMidet  ottosoi^  iU  nemo  ailntno  more  ad  aenm  noetam  labont;  nm  eAjdiuqmuQ  lenriUtsnimnfi, 
^B»  oi»iilciim  riU  est,  excepds  Utopi6ii«ibiii»  qui  diem  la  24  horM  dindimt,  mx  duUxAt  operi  depaUnt, 
nUqaom  k  Mmmo  et  dbo  ciOaMlAA  arbitiio  pennittitur.  •  Bcram  Bnrgnnd.  lib.  4.  '  Juult  hominem 
deferri  ad  palatinm  et  leeto  dacali  QoUoeari,ac  minri  homo  ublse  eo  lod  Tidet  ■  Qnld  interest,  inqult 
LodoTicoa  VItm^  (eplst.  ad  Frandae.  Bardnoem)  Inter  diem  ilUna  et  nottnt  aUqnot  aniMsr  nUtU  pwt1w% 
nisi  qnod,  &«.       %  Uea.  Stephen.  pneCit.  UcrodotL 
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])urpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  foand  it,  and  withal  how  he 
would  be  affected,  and  with  such  objects  he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such 
tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  within  doors,  there 
is  none  so  general,  so  aptly  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper 
to  expel  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study :  Studia  sened'Jiiein  oblectofU, 
adolescerUiam  alvmt,  aecundaa  res  omant,  adversis  perfiigium  et  solcUium  pra- 
bent,  domi  ddectant,  <kc.^  find  the  rest  in  TvUy  pro  Archda  Poeta}  What  so  full 
of  content,  as  to  read,  walk,  and  see  maps,  pictures,  statues,  jewels^  mai'bles, 
which  some  so  much  magnify,  as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite 
and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  as  ^  Ohrysostom  thinketh,  '4f  any  man  be  sickly, 
troubled  in  mind,  or  that  cannot  sleep  for  grief,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against 
one  of  Phidias*  images,  he  will  forget  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest 
him,  in  an  instant  ?"  There  be  those  as  much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo's, 
Kaphael  de  Urbino's,  Francesco  Francia*s  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian 
and  Dutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a 
most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices,  escutcheons,  coats 
of  arms«  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  in  a  fair  gallery; 
artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of 
colonic.  A  good  picture  is^a^a  verUas,  et  mutapoesis:  and  though  (as^Yives 
saith)  artificialia  ddectant,  aed  mox  fastidimuSj  artificial  toys  please  but  for  a 
time;  yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present)  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Patroclus,  his 
mother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by 
Vulcan,  ill  which  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  mea 
fighting,  running,  riding,  women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks, 
rivers,  trees,  &c.,  with  many  pretty  landscapes,  and  perspective  pieces:  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his  grie£ 

**  n  Contlnuo  eo  spectacalo  captns  delenlto  moBrore 
Oblectabatur,  in  manibus  teneos  del  splendida  dona.* 

Who  will  not  be  afiected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters 
and  galleries  of  the  Eoman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures, 

old  statues  and  antiquities  1  Cum  se epectando  reereet  simtU  et  legendoy  to 

see  their  pictures  alone  and  read  the  description,  as  "Boissardus  well  adds, 
whom  will  it  not  afiect?  which  Bozius,  Pomponius  Laetus,  Marlianus,  Schottiis, 
Cavelerius,  Ligorius,  <&c.,  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.    Or  iu 
some  prince's  cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Pla- 
terus  in  Basil,  or  noblemen's  houses,  to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  faces,  so 
many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  pieces,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &a,  to  see 
those  excellent  landscapes,  Dutch  works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prague, 
Albertus  Durer,  Goltzius  Vrintes,  &c.,  such  pleasant  pieces  of  perspective, 
Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumaturgical  motions, 
exotic  toys,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or  other- 
wise involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discontents,  that  will 
not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  enticing  story,  true  or 
feigned,  where  as  in  a  glass  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefiithers  have  done, 
the  beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods  of  commonwealths,  private  men's  actionfl 
displayed  to  the  life,  ka,    ^Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  eecundas  menaatt  et 


<  <*  Studr  la  the  deUicbt  of  old  ag«.  the  lopport  of  jonth,  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  solace  tnd  refuge 
of  adrerslty,  the  comfort  of  domestic  life,"  &e.  ^  orat.  12.  tiqale  anlmo  faerit  afflictus  aot  cger,  noc 

Bomnum  admitteni,  is  mihi  videtur  e  reglone  stans  talis  imaglniSy  oblirisci  omnium  posse,  qnse  htunana rlM 
atrocia  et  difflcilia  accidere  solent.  i  3.  l>e  anima.  ■  Iliad.  19.  .  Tupogr.  Rom.  part.  i. 

•  Qnod  heroiun  conTiriis  legi  solita. 
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hdlaria,  the  second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually  read  at 
noblemen's  feasts.  Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate  speech, 
well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that 
of  ■'Heliodorus,  uhi  oUickUio  qucedam  plaeide/uU  cum  hUaritcUe  canjuncta  f 
Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libanius,  the  sophister, 
that,  as  he  oonfesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out.  Legt 
oratumem  tuam  magna  ex  parte,  hestemd  die  ante  prandiuTn,  pransua  vero,  sine 
uUd  vrUermiseione  totam  abaolvi^  0  argwnenia!  0  composiiionemf  I  may 
say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw  his  attention 
along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight  to  study. 
For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and  sciences,  to 
the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  In  arithmetic,  geometry,  per- 
spective, optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  which  so  many 
and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written :  in  mechanics  and  their  mys- 
teries, military  matters,  navigation,  'riding  of  horses,  "fencing,  swimming, 
gardening,  planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookeiy,  falconry,  hunting, 
fi.shing,  fowling,  <!^c.,  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not? 
In  music,  met^aphysics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy, 
heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  <bc.,  they  afford  great  tomes,  or  those  studies 
of  'antiquity,  kc,  et  'quidsublUitu  Aritkmetida  inveniionibue^  quid  jucunditis 
JIusicis  ralionibus,  quid dimnitis  Astranomicis,  quid  rectius  Geovietride  demon- 
etrationibus?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  I  Ho  that  shall  but  see  that 
geometrical  tower  of  Grarezeuda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the  steeple  and  clock  at 
Strasburg,  will  admire  the  effects  of  art^  or  that  engine  of  Archimedes,  to 
remove  the  earth  itself  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument :  Archi- 
medis  Cochlea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instruments^,  and 
tri-sy liable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such.  What 
vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  prodt,  pleasure,  practice, 
speculation,  in  verse  or  prose,  &c. !  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of 
whole  volumes,  we  have  thousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries 
full  well  furnished,  like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates; 
and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is  affected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infi- 
nite delight  to  study  the  very  languages  wherein  these  books  are  written, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Ajrabic,  <&c.  Metbinks  it  would  please  any 
man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  ^siuivi  animum  deiectatione  allicere,  ob 
incredibHem  rerum  varietatem  et  ju^mnditatem,  et  adplemorem  sui  cognitionein 
exdtare,  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to  behold,  as  it  were,  all 
the  remote  provincest,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  forth  of  the 
limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their  extent,  distance, 
examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three  fair  silver 
tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
SL'Cond  Home  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there 
now  be,  than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,^Mercator,  Hondius,  &c.  ] 
To  peruse  those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogenbergiusi  To 
i-ead  those  exquisite  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Memla, 
Botems,  Leander,  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Af^^r,  Adricomius,  Kic.  Gerbelius, 
«Ssc.  1  Those  famous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Yespucius, 


p  MelAncthon  de  Hellodoro.       ^  I  read  a  eonaldenble  part  of  jour  apeeeh  before  dinner,  bat  after  I  had 
dined  I  flnlstaed  It  completely.    Ob  what  arguments,  what  eloquence  I  '  FluTinea.  ■  Thibault. 

•  A*  in  traTelling  the  rest  go  forward  and  look  before  them,  an  antlqnanr  alone  looks  rotmd  about  him, 
seeing  things  poet,  &a,  hath  a  complete  horlaon.    Janus  Blflrons.  •Cardan.    **  What  Is  more  snbtle 

than  arithmetical  conclusions;  what  more  agreeable  than  mosleal  harmonies;  what  more  divine  tliau 
sAironomlcal,  what  more  certain  than  geometrical  demonstratious  f  '*  >  Ilondlns,  pnefat.  Meica- 

toris.    **  It  aUnres  the  mind  by  its  agreeable  attraction,  on  account  of  the  incredible  Tariety  and  pleaaaut- 
of  the  sabiect^  and  excites  to  a  ftirther  step  in  knowledge."       r  Atlas  Gcog. 
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Marcus  Folus  the  Venetian,  Lod.  Yertomanniis^  Aloysius  Cadamustua,  &c  t 
Those  accurate  diaries  of  Portuguese,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  il  Nort,  &c. 
Haklu7t*8  voyages^  Pet.  Martyr's  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschoten*s  rela- 
tions, those  HodsBporiconsof  Jod.  a  Meggen,  Brocard  the  monk,  Bredenbachios^ 
Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  <&c.,  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of 
the  world]  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paalus  Hentzems,  Jodocus  Sinoeros, 
Dux  Polonus,  &c.,  to  read  Bellonius*  observations,  P.  Gillins  his  sorveys;  thoso 
parts  of  America^  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Biy.  To 
see  a  well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetables  expressed  in 
their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Diosoorides,  Dela- 
<»mpiiis,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of 
Beslar  of  Nurembnrg,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  dec,  all 
creatures  6et  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours,  with  aa 
exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  dice.,  as  hath  been  acca* 
rately  performed  byufflian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonins,  Kondole- 
tias,Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c  '^ Arcana  ccdif  naturcB  aeoreta,  ordinetn  unwersi 
tcire  Tnajoris  fdicUaUe  et  dulcedints  est,  qaa/m  cogUatione  quia  aeaequipasni,  aul 
tnortalis  spercvre.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathe> 
matics,  theoretical  or  practical  parts?  as  to  survey  land,  make  maps,  modehs, 
dials,  (Sec.,  with  which  I  was  ever  much  delighted  myself.  TaUs  eat  McUhanuUum 
pitlchritudo  (saith  *Plutarch)  ut  his  indignum  ait  divitiarum  phalercu  istaa  et 
•buUaayet  pudlaria  apectactda  comparari;  such  is  the  excellency  of  these  studies, 
that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth,  are  not  worthy  to  be 
•compared  to  them :  credi  mihi  (''saith  one)  extingui  duloe  erit  Mathematica/mm 
Kirtium  atudiOf  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  *and  take  more 
<lclight,true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealthand  sport, 
how^  rich  soever  thou  art  And  as  ^Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Honorificum 
magia  eat  et  glorioaum  hasc  intelligere,  quam  provinciia  proaeaae,  /armoaum  out 
ditem  juvenem  eaae.*  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  sach 
as  are  truly  addicted  to  them,  ^ea  auavitaa  (one  holds)  ut  cum  quia  ea  degustor 
veritj  quasi  poculia  Circeia  captus,  Tion  poaait  unquam  ah  iUia  divfUi;  the  like 
sweetness,  which  as  Circe's  cup  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot  leave  ofl^  as 
well  may  witness  those  many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  in  the 
voluminous  treatises  written  by  them;  the  same  content.  'Julius  Scaliger 
was  so  much  aflected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake  out  into  a  pathetical  protesta- 
tion, he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twelve  verses  in  Lucan,  or  such  an  ode  in 
''Horace,  than  emperor  of  Germany.  'Nicholas  GerbeHus,  that  good  old  mai\, 
was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authors  restored  to  lights  with  hope 
;and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forthwith,  ^ra&»6titf  aAque  India 
■omnibua  erimua  dUiarea,  we  shall  be  richer  than  all  the  Arabic  or  Indian 
|)rinces  j  of  such  ^esteem  they  "were  with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value. 
Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  stoics  (he  was  so  much  ena- 
juoured  of  their  works),  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army;  andOrontius, 
»the  mathematician,  so  £eu:  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  caUs  him,  Diinnuan  et 
Jiomine  f/ho^orem,  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man;  and  well  he  mighty  for 
aught  I  see,  if  you  respect  fame  or  worth.  Pindarua,  of  Thebes,  is  as  much 
renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions;  et  ai/ajnam  reapiciaa,nonpauciorea 

«  Cardan.  "To  lean  ttie  nyttartaa  of  thoheavani,  tha  saeret  worUnga  of  nmtnra^  the  or4ar  ef  the  mlremb 
is  a  (rreater  happlneia  and  gratification  than  any  mortal  can  think  or  expect  to  o1»taln."  •  LXb,  4»  capid. 
divicianim.  ^  Leon.  Dlgga.  pnefat.  ad  perpet.  prognost  •  Plna  caplo  Tolttptatla,  &o.  *  la 

Uipperclian.  diTti.  8.  •  <*  It  to  more  tionoorable  and  gloriou  to  andentand  these  tratha  than  to  coTeni 
provlnoei,  to  be  beantlf^  or  to  be  yonng.**  '  Cardan,  pnefat  remm  Tariet.  a  Poettoea  lib.  ^ lib.  S. 
Ode  9    Donee  gratna  eram  tibi,  Ac.  i  De  Pelopohea.  lib.  6.  deaeript.  Qitn.  ^  ^ooi  ti  lolmroa 

Aaberamtta^  DU  bonl,  qoaa  opei^  qttoathiaaBfoi  tenereg     * 
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Aristotdvi  quam  Alexandri  meminertcrU  (as  Cardan  notes),  Aristotle  is  more 
known  than  Alexander;  for  we  have  a  hare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds, 
but  Aristotle,  tottu  vivit  in  monumentis,  is  whole  in  his  works :  yet  I  stand 
not  upon  this;  the  delight  is  it,  which  I  aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet 
content  there  is  in  study.  'King  James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our 
XJnrversity  of  Oxford,  and  amougst  other  edifices  now  went  to  view  that  famous 
library,  renewed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in  imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his 
departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech,^  If  I  were  not  a  king,  I  would  be  a 
university  man :  **  ""and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might 
liave  my  wish,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  library,  and  to 
be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors  et  moriima  magistris.^  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a 
-dropsy,  the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn, 
and  the  last  day  is  prioris  discipidits;  harsh  at  first  learning  is,  radices  amara, 
hut /ructits  dhdceSf  according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last;  the  longer 
they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Ley  den  in  Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long; 
^nd  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should  have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a 
:greater  liking.  **  "I  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the 
door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse 
is  idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  herself,  and  in  the  very 
lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat,  with  so  lofby 
a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men  that 
know  not  this  happiness."  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  meantime  (notwith- 
standing this  which  I  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most 
part,  our  ruder  gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and 
contemn  so  great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  .^op's  cock  did  the 
jewel  he  found  in  the  dunghill;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want 
of  education.  And  His  a  wonder,  withal,  to  observe  how  much  th^y  will 
vainly  cast  away  in  unnecessary  expenses,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  ^Erasmus) 
tnagnatibits  pecwiicB,  quantum  absumant  alea^  acorta,  compokUioneSf  prp/ectionea 
non  neceasaricB,  pompa,  hella  qucesita,  arnbitio,  colaXj  mario,  hidio,  dErc,  what 
in  hawks,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building;  gormandising;  drinkhig,  sports, 
plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to  some 
of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  ^etrther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such 
a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather 
see  these  which  are  already,  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  mined, 
demolished  or  otherwise  employed;  for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  suck 
^ifta  and  revenues  so  bestowed:  and  ther^ore  it^were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus 
well  notes,  vel  ab  his,  vd  it  negotiatoribus  qui  se  MammoncB  dediderunt,  impro* 
humfortasse  tcde  officium  easigere,  to  solicit  or  ask  any  thing  of  such  men  that 
are  likely  damned  to  riches;  to  this  purpose.  For  my  part  I  pity  these  men, 
stuUosjubeo  esse  libenter,  let  them  go  as  they  are,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignora- 
mu&  How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound  that  are  scholsurs,  to 
those  munificent  Ptolemies^  boimtiTul  Msecenates,  heroical  patrons^  divine 
flpirita, 

_  «p  qui  nobis  hne  otla  feeenrnt,  namqne  erit  ille  mihi  Bemp«r  Deqi         * 

**The9e  b]«itlng%  Mead,  a  Deity  bestow*!!, 
For  nvTsr  oaa  I  detm  blm  less  tium  Qod." 

That  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well-furnished  libraries,  as  well  as  in  our 

1  Isudc  Wake  nmsn  regnsntes.  »  Sl  unqaam  mlhl  In  foils  sit,  nt  captlvns  daear,  si  mlhl  daretnr  option 
hoe  caperem  careere  oondadl,  his  oatenls  ilUgari,  earn  hisee  captivls  eoneatenatis  ntatem  agero.  ■  Eplsc. 
Primiero.  Plerunqne  in  qua  simul  ae  pedem  posni,  forfbns  pessulom  obdo;  amhitlonem  a«t«n,  amorem, 
liMdlnem,  etc.  ezcludo^  quorum  parens  est  ignavia,  imperitia  nutrix,  et  in  ipso  nternitatls  gremio,  inter  tot 
iUnstres  animas  sedem  mihi  snmo,  enm  ingenti  qnidem  snimo,  nt  snbinde  magnatom  ma  sUserea^  qui 
ftrlicitatCTi  bane  Icaorant.       •  Chll.  3.  Oant.  1.  Adag.  i.       » Vlrg.  aclog.  1. 
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public  academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges?  How  shall  I 
remember  '^Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  'Otho  Nicholson,  and  the 
Bight  Eeverend  John  Williams,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other 
pious  acts),  who  besides  that  at  St.  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  that  iu 
Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri  with  a  library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble 
precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate),  0  quam  U  memorem 
(vir  iUustrissime),  quibusdogiial    But  to  my  task  again. 

Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried  away 
with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows 
not  how  to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him 
no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some 
art  or  science.  Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch 
study;  for  in  such  case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  per- 
nicious; let  him  take  heed  he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton 
of  himself;  or  such  inamoratos  as  read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems, 
jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin 
de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  <fea  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as 
mad  as  Don  Quixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those  that  are  otherwise 
idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  imaginations, 
to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject^ 
would  do  the  former  no  harm),  and  divert  their  continual  meditations  another 
way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study ;  semper  aliquid  memoriler  edis- 
cant,  saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate, 
&G.  Bead  the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperius,  lib,  1.  de  quoticL  script,  led,  foL  11, 
holds  available  of  itself,  "  'the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares, 
aud  hath  much  quiet  and  tranquillity.**  For  as  *  Austin  well  hath  it.  'tis  scx- 
entia  scierUicMrum,  omni  meUe  dvdcior,  omni  pcme  suavior^  omni  vino  hUarior : 
'tid  the  best  nepenthe,  surest  cordial,  sweetest  alterative,  presentest  diverter : 
for  neither  as  "Chrysostom  well  adds,  ''  those  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which 
are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  summer,  so 
much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading  of  the  Scripture 
doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and  affliction.**  Paul 
bids  ^'pray  continually;"  quod  dJbus  corporis  lectio  aniince/acit,  saith  Seneca, 
as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  "  'To  be  at  leisure  with- 
out books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive.**  ^Cardan  calls  a  library 
the  physic  of  the  soul ;  '^  'divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and 
constant;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  permit  the  mind  to 
be  tortured  with  absurd  cogitations.*'  Bhasis  enjoins  continual  conference  to 
such  melancholy  men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news, 
&c.,  cdtemos  sermones  edere  ac  bibere,  ceque  jucundwm  quam  cibus,  sive  potus^ 
which  feeds  the  mind  as  meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much : 
and  therefore  the  said  Bhasis,  not  without  good  cause,  would  have  somebody 
still  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with  them,  and  sometimes  "*to  cavil  and  wrangle 
(so  that  it  break  not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation),  for  such  altercation  is  li  ke 
stirring  of  a  dead  fire  to  make  it  bum  afresh,*'  it  whets  a  dull  spirit,  "  and 
will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound  cogitations,  which 
melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with.**  ^  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus, 
kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of 
Gurtius,  the  other  of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physic  would  take  place.    Came- 

4  Fonnder  of  onr  public  libraiy  in  Oxon.  '  Oon  in  Christ  Church,  Ozon.         ■  Anlmns  leTatnr  indA 

h  carls  molta  qniete  et  tr«nquUlitate  frnens.         ^  Ser.  38.  ad  Fratres  Jilrem.  ■  Horn.  4.  de  paaaltCDtia. 

Nam  neqae  arbornm  conuB  propecomin  tngoriis  fiMtae,  merldie  per  antatem,  optabUom  exhibentes  uinbram 
ores  ita  reflciont.  ae  •crlptoraram  lectio  affllctaa  angore  anlmas  solatnr  et  recreat.  *■  Otmm  sine  literU 

mors  est,  et  tItI  nomlnls  sepoltura.  Seneca.  f  Cap.  99.  L  67.  de  rer.  Tar.  >  Fortem  reddont  animum 
et  constantem;  et  plam  eoUoqalam  non  permlttlt  anlmam  absord^  oogltatlone  torqucrl.  ■  AUercatiiinibas 
Qtantar,  que  non  permlttunt  aolraum  sabmergl  proAindia  eogitationibas,  de  quibus  otiose  co^itat  et  uint^ 
tur  iu  Ua.  k  fiodin.  prefat.  ad  meth.  hist. 
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rarios  *  relates  as  macli  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Heathen  philosophers  are  so 
fiill  of  divine  precepts  in  this  kind,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to 
settle  a  distressed  mind.  ^SurU  verba  et  voces,  quUnu  hune  lenire  chlorem,  &c. 
Epictetos,  Plutarch,  and  Seneca;  qualia  tile,  quoe  ida,  saith  Lipsius,  adveraua 
cmnea  animi  casus  admimstrait,  et  ipsam  mortem,  quomodb  vilia  eripU,  infert 
virtiUes?  when  I  read  Seneca,  ''*methinks  I  am  beyond  all  human  fortunes^ 
on  the  top  of  a  hill  above  mortality."  Plutarch  saith  as  much  of  Homer,  for 
which  cause  belike  Niceratus,  in  Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con 
Homer*8  Iliads  and  Odysseys,  without  book,  ttt  in  vvrvm  bonwn  evaderet,  as  well 
to  make  him  a  good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idleness.  If  this  comfort  be 
got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from  divinity?  What  shall  Austin^ 
Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard's  divine  meditations  afford  us? 

**  Qoi  qoid  sit  pnlchrani,  quid  tarpe,  quid  ntUe,  quid  noa, 
Pieoias  et  melias  Chryiippo  et  Crantore  dlcont." ' 

Nay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself?     Which  is  like  an  apothecary's  shop, 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,  purgatives,  cordials,  altera- 
tives, con'oboratives,  lenitives,  dsc.    '*  Every  disease  of  the  soul,"  saith  '  Austin^ 
**  hath  a  peculiar  medicine  in  the  Scripture ;  thb  only  is  required,  that  the 
sick  man  take  the  potion  which  Grod  hath  already  tempered."    **  Gregory  calls 
it  ^a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities,"  ignitum  oMoquium, 
Psalm  cxix.  140,  'Origen  a  charm.     And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rus- 
ticus  the  monk,  ''^continually  to  read  the  Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that 
which  he  hath  read ;  for  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is  meditation  on  that 
which  we  read."     I  would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that  is  melancholy  to  use 
both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some  task  upon  himself^ 
to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts :  to  study  the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Kosse- 
lius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Soenkelius*  Detectus,  or  practise  Brachygraphy,  dec.,  that 
wiU  ask  a  great  deal  of  attention :  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in 
Euclid,  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a  square  root,  or  study  Algebra :  than 
which,  as  *  Clavius  holds,  ''in  all  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  ex* 
cellent  and  pleasant,  so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so 
ravishing,  so  easy  withal  and  full  of  delight,"  omnem  kuTnanum  cctptum  supe- 
rare  videtur.    By  this  means  you  may  define  ex  wigva  leonem,  as  the  diverb  is, 
by  his  thumb  alone  the  bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the 
great "  Colossus,  Solomon's  temple,  and  Domitian's  amphitheatre  out  of  a  little 
part.  By  this  art  you  may  contemplate  thevariation  of  the  twenty-three  letters;, 
which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced 
thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  the  firmament ;  ten  words 
may  be  varied  40,320  several  ways :  by  this  art  you  may  examine  how  many 
men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole  superficies  of  the  earth,  some  say 
148,456,800,000,000,  assigrumdo  singulis  passium  qitadratnm  (assigning  a 
aquare  foot  to  each),  how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habitable  as 
France,  as  fruitful  and  so  long-lived,  may  be  bom  in  60,000  years,  and  so  may 
yon  demonstrate  with  "  Archimedes  how  many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole 
world  might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small 
cube  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold,  with  infinite  such.    But  in  all  nature 
whatis  there  so  stupendous  as  to  examine  and  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets, 
their  magnitudes,  apogees,  perigees^  eccentricities^  how  &r  distant  from  the 

«  Opemm  sabcis.  cap.  15.  *  Hor.  •  Fatendom  est  eaeamlne  Olympl  oonstitatu  rapra  ventoi  et 

procellaa,  et  omnes  res  humanas.  f  *  Who  explala  what  is  fair,  foul,  uscAil,  worthless,  more  taily  and 

faithfttlly  ^^'^^  Cbryalppus  and  Grantor  !**  g  In  Ps.  xxztI.  omnis  morbus  animl  in  scripturi  habet  medicl- 
nam;  tantam  opos  est  ut  qui  sit  leger,  non  recosetpotionem  quam  Deos  temperavit.  ^  In  moral,  speculiua 
qoci  aoe  intaerl  poasimos.  i  Horn.  23.  Ut  incantatione  riris  fugAtar,  ita  lectione  malum.  ■  Iterum 

atque  Iterum  moneo,  ut  animam  sacrsB  scripturo  lectione  occupus.  Mosticat  divinum  pabulum  medltatio. 
iAd2.  deflnlt.  2.  elem.  In  discipUnis  humanis  nihil  prtestanuus  reperitur:  quippe  miracula  qusdam 
nameromm  emit  tarn  abstruaa  et  recondita,  tanta  nlliUo  minus  racilitate  et  volnptatoy  ut,  &o.  »  Whidk 
contained  1,(»0,000  weights  of  brass.  •  Vide  Claviuui  iu  <'««.  de  Sacrobosco. 
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eaitli,  the  bigness^  thickness^  compass  of  the  firmameat,  each  star,  with  their 
diameters  and  oircumference,  apparent  area,  superficies,  by  those  coiious  helps 
of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tjcho  Brah6  in  his  me- 
chanics, optics  (^^  divine  optics),  arithmetic,  geometty,  and  such  like  arts  and 
instruments?     What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  witii^d,  as  to  peruse  and  prac- 
tise Heron  Alexandiinus'sworks^^cis  spirUalibuSy  de  macJiinis  heUicia,  de  macland 
se  97hovente,  Jordcmi  Ifemorarii  de  pondenbus  proponi,  13,  that  pleasant  tract 
of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  siiperfioierum  dividonibuSf  Apollonius's  Ooni&\ 
or  Commandinus's  labours  in  that  kind,  de  centra  gravitcUis,  with  many  such 
geometrical  theorems  and  problems  f  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such 
experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  tract  de  ^Secreiis  arHs 
et  ncUuroRj  as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine  animali,  diving  boats,  to  walk  on 
the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly  in'  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pulleys,  qui- 
bu9  homo  Vrahai  ad  se  miUe  homines,  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  vailh  to 
move  themselves,  Archita's  dove,  Albertus's  brazen  head,  and  such  thauma- 
turgical  works.     But  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which 
Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying  glasses,  perspec- 
tives^ tU  unus  homo  (tppareai  exercUuSf  to  see  afar  ofl^  to  represent  solid  bodies 
by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  iU  veracUer  mdeant  (saith  Bacon) 
aurum  et  argerUum  et  quicquid  aliud  volunt,  et  quv/m  veniant  ad  Locum  vidonie, 
nihUinveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Baptista  Porta  and 
€ralileo,and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and  Midorgius,  to  be  performed 
in  this  kind.     OtocotiaUcona  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do 
sight;  Marcellus  Yrencken,  a  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Burgraviosi,  makes 
mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  videbit  qtue  in  altera 
horizonte  sint.     But  our  alchymists,  methinks,  and  Bosicrucians  afford  most 
rarities,  and  are  fuller  of  experiments :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter 
metals,  extract  oils,  salt8>  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Gleber,  Lullius, 
Bacon,  or  any  of  those  ancients.     Crollius  hath  made  after  his  master  Para> 
celsus,  aurum  /ulmmanSy  or  aurum  volatile,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual 
motion,  inextinguishable  lights,  linum  nan  ardens,  with  many  such  feats ;  see  his 
book  denaturdelementorum,  besides  hail,  wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  <!bc., 
those  strange  flre-works,  devilish  petards,  and  such  like  warlike  machinations 
derived  hence,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others.     Emestus  Burgravins,  a 
disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  lamp 
to  be  made  of  man's  blood,  Lttcemavitoe  et  mortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which 
chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  glass,  shall  ^ow  all 
the  accidents  of  this  life  ;  si  lampas  hie  darus,  tunc  homo  hilaris  et  sanus  cor- 
pore  et  animo;  n  neintlosus  et  dipressusy  maU  afficUur,  et  sic  pro  statu  hominis 
vaHatur,  unde  sumptus  sanguis;  ''and  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with 
the  party,  cum  homine  perit,  et  evanescU,  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the 
blood  was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.     The  same  author  hath  another 
tract  of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will 
cure  most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantam  derivare,  and  an  Alexi- 
pharmacum,  of  which  Boger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tracf,  de  retardanda  senectute, 
to  make  a  man  yoxmg  again,  live  three  or  four  hundred  years.    Besides  pana- 
ceas, martial  amulets,  unguentum  armarium,  balsams,  strange  extracts,  elixirs, 
and  such  like  magico-magnetical  cures.     Now  what  so  pleasing  can  there  be 
as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such  experiments^  or 

•  DlstantlM  coElorum  sola  Optica  dy  udlcat  p  Cap.  4.  et  5.  «  "  If  the  lamp  bnrn  brightly,  then 

the  man  ia  cheerful  and  healthy  in  raind  and  body;  if,  on  the  other  band,  lie  from  whom  the  blood  is  taken 
bo  melancholic  or  a  spendthrift,  then  it  wiU  barn  dimly,  and  flicker  ia  the  socket." 
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if  a  man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse  Napier's  Loga- 
rithmsy  or  those  tables  of  artificial  'sines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  out 
hj  mine  old  collegiate,  good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in 
Oxford,  *Mr.  Edmund  Gunter,  w]iich  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  sub- 
traction only,  which  heretofore  Begiomontanus's  tables  did  by  multiplication 
and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his  ^sector,  quadrant,  and 
cross-stafEl  Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calculate  spherical  triangles,  square 
a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever  some  tax,  I  say  with  "Garcseus. 
dahimus  hoc  petulantibus  inffeniiSf  we  will  in  some  cases  idlow :  or  let  him 
make  an  ephemerides,  read  Suiaset,  the  calculator  s  works,  Scaliger  de  emer^ 
datione  temporum,  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  understand  them, 
peruse  subtle  Sootus  and  Suarez*s  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam, 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not  affect  him,  and  his 
means  be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the 
philosopher  s  stone  ;  he  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity, 
invent  impresses,  emblems;  maike  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams, 
palindroma  epigrammata,  anagrams,  chronograms,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends* 
names ;  or  write  a  comment  on  Martianus  Capella,  Tertulli^  de  pallio,  the 
Nubian  geography,  or  upon  j^lia  LsQlia  Crispin,  as  many  idle  fellows  have 
essayed;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary  a  *  verse  a  thousand  ways  with 
Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Kainnerus  of  Luneburgh,  ^2150  times 
in  his  Froteus  Foeticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus,  Cleppissius,  and  others, 
have  in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delight,  or 
crabbedness  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and 
alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus  H 
Vega,  cogi  deberU,  I,  b,  c.  l4,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  quod 
ex  officio  incwmbat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  public  University 
exercises.  Por,  as  he  that  plays  for  nothing  will  not  heed  his  game;  no 
more  will  voluntary  employment  so  thoroughly  afiect  a  student,  except  he  be 
very  intent  of  himself  and  take  an  extraordinary  delight  in  the  study,  about 
which  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  that  nature  his  business,  which 
volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without  great  loss,  mulct, 
shame,  or  hinderance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needle* 
works,  cut-works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own 
making,  to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools  (''  for  she  eats 
not  the  bread  of  idleness,"  Prov.  xxxi«  27.  qucBsivU  lanam  et  linum),  con. 
factions,  conserves,,  distillations,  &c.,  which  they  show  to  strangers. 

"s  Ipsa  eomes  pnesesque  opcrla  renlentlbns  nltro     I    **  Which  to  her  gneflts  she  shows,  with  all  her  pel^ 
Uospitibos  inonstraro  solet,  non  segnlter  horas     I      Thus  far  my  maids,  but  this  I  did  myself.*' 
Contestata  suas,  sed  nee  sibi  doperlis  so."  | 

This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  household  offices,  &c.,  *neat  gardens, 
fall  of  exotic,  versicolour,  diversely  varied,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  plants 
in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and 
keep,  proud  to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetings 
and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily  omit, 
which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossipping  among  the  meaner  sort,  <&c.,  old  folks 
have  their  beads ;  an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by 
nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paternosters,  avemarias, 
creeds,  if  it  were  not  profane  and  superstitious.  In  a  word,  body  and  mind 
must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  mediocrity;  otherwise  it 


'Printed  at  London,  Anno  1620.      "Once  astronomy  reader  at  Gresham  College.      *  Printed  at  London 
by  William  Jones,  1633.'  >Pr«fiit.  Meth.  AstroL  'Tot  tibi  sont  do^cs  virgo,  quot  sidera  cgsIo. 

5  Da  pie  Christe  urbl  bona  sit  pax  tempore  nMtro.  "Chalonems,  Lib.  9.  de  Rep.  AngeL  •Uortua 

eoronarius  medicos  et  culinarius,  &c. 
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will  cause  a  great  inconvenieuce.  If  the  body  be  overtired,  it  tires  the  mind. 
The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  oftentimes  falls  out,  who 
(as  *•  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  "  but  compel  that  which  is 
mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal :  that  which  is  earthly,  as 
that  which  is  ethereal  But  as  the  ox  tired,  told  the  camel  (both  serving 
one  master),  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  long 
he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and 
by,  the  ox  being  dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give 
him  no  respite  or  remission :  a  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consumption, 
seizeth  on  them  both,  all  his  study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to 
be  sick  together:"  he  that  tenders  his  own  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let 
them  draw  with  equal  yoke^  both  alike,  ''"that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy 
their  wished  health." 


MEMR  V. 

Waking  and  terrible  Dreams  recHfiecL 

As  waking  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
much  helps,  by  like  ways,  "*must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or 
outward  medicines^  and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  .is 
being  an  especial  help.**  It  moistens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and 
helps  digestion  (as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all 
winter),  which  Qesner  speaks  of,  when  they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the 
snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  &s  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the 
mind,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work : 

^•Soraxie,qiileirenim,placldi8slnie8omnedeonini,    I   ''Sleep,  rest  of  things,  0  pleasing  ddtv, 
Pax  animl,  quern  cure  fUgit,  qui  corpora  duris         I       Peace  of  the  soul,  which  csres  dost  crneilf, 
Fesaa  mlniaterllB  molcet  reparasque  laborL'*  |      Wearjr  bodies  refresh  and  mollify." 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physic,  'Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gemmor 
rum  superans  et  mdaUoruni,  The  fittest  time  is  '''two  or  three  hours  after 
supper,  when  as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  'tis 
good  to  lie  on  the  right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under 
the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  him  as  a  fire  doth  a  kettle, 
that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep  'tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side, 
that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend; "  and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly, but 
never  on  the  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy 
man  to  rest,  as  Crato  tliinks ;  but  as  some  do,  to  lie  in  bed  and  not  sleep,  a 
day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleasing  conceits  and  vain  imagi- 
nations, is  many  ways  pernicious.  To  procure  this  sweet  moistening  sleep,  it  ^ 
best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it,  and  then  to 
use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it.  Constat  hodie  (saitb 
Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  magidj  cap,  4.)  muUos  iia  /ascinari  ut  nodes  integras 
•exigant  insoinnes,  summd  inquietudine  aniinorum  et  corporum;  many  canuot 
.sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  j^miliar  in  some  places;  they 
call  it,  dare  alicui  malam  noctetn.  But  the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness, 
which  must  first  be  removed:  *'a  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well:  gy^^^* 
/ears,  cares,  expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  */n  aurem  fdramqM 

^Tom.  I.  dc  sanlt.  tnend.  Qnl  retlonem  corporis  nonhabent,  sed  copxnt  mortalem  lminortali,terre5treni 
.rethercii'  ccqualem  prsestare  Industriam:  C.etcruiu  ut  Camelo  usu  venit,  quod  el  bos  pnedixerat,  cum  e-'iii-  :i 
fcrvlrent  duiiiino  ct  parte  oneris  levare  lUum  Camelus  recosasset,  paulo  pose  et  ii^iua  cutem,  et  totam  onui 
cogcrctnr  gestare  (quod  mortuo  bove  Impletum),  Ita  anlmo  qnoque  contingi^  dam  defeitigato  corpori,  >vc. 
•  Ut  pulchram  illam  et  amabilem  sanltatem  prasstemus.  <  Interdlcend^  vigllla,  somoi  paulo  lonin'^riM 

conciUandl.  Altooiarus,  cap.  7.  Somnus  supra  modum  prodcst,  quoTismodo  conciliandui,  Piao.  .*^^'|j 
'In  Uippoe.  Aphorism.  >  Crato,  cons.  21.  lib.  2.  duabus  aut  tribus  horis  post  coenam,  quum  jam  dbus  sd 
(tmdnm  rentricoli  resederit,  primum  super  latere  dextro  quiescendum,  quod  In  tali  decnbitn  jecur  sud  toi^ 
trieulo  qnlcscat,  non  i^avans  scd  cibura  calfaclens,  perlnde  ac  Ignis  lebetem  qui  illi  admoretar;  p«» 
primum  soranum  quiescendum  latere  sinlstro,  &c.  h  Sicplus  accidit  mclanchollcls,  ut  nlmlara  cxstccato 
cerebro  rigil.is  attenuentur.    Fidnus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29.      >  Tcr.  "  That  yon  may  sleep  calmly  on  c.tber  c^r. 
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otiose  ut  dormias,  and  all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort 
be  qualifiedi  before  we  can  hope  for  any  good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the 
day  time,  or  is  in  suspense^  fear,  anj  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed 
upon  a  full  ^stomach,  may  never  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night;  nee  emxm, 
meritoria  somnos  admiUunt,  as  the  'poet  saith ;  inns  and  such  like  troublesome 
places  are  not  for  sleep;  one  calls  ostler,  another  tapster,  one  cries  and  shoutsi 
another  sings,  whoops,  halloos, 


.  absentem  eanttt  qmlcam. 


If  ultA  proiutot  rapp&  luiata  atque  vUtor.** 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  t     He  that  will 
intend  to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  anirno  securo,  qaieto  et  libero,  with  a 
"secure  and  composed  mind,  in  a  quiet  place :  omnia  nodes  erunt  placida  com- 
posta  qtuete:  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then 
such  means  as  are  requisite.     To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet;  before  he  goes 
to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  "'sweet  music,**  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib.  1. 
cap.  24,  or  as  Jobertus,  med.  pracL  lib.  3.  cap,  10,  *'  Ho  read  some  pleasant 
author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  water  still  dropping  by  his  bed« 
side,"  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmur,  lene  sonantis  aqtue.     Some  flood- 
gates, arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or  some  oontinuate  noise 
which  may  benumb  the  senses,  tents  motus,  sileniuun  et  tenebra,  turn  et  ipsa 
voluntas  somnos  faciunt;  a^  a  gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep,  so,  which 
Bernardinus  Tilesius,  lib.  de  somnOj  well  observes,  silence^  in  a  dark  room,  and 
the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.    Piso  commends  frications,  Andrew 
Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg 
and  ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a  posset 
of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have 
dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night ;  some  prescribe  a  ^sup  of  vinegar  as 
they  go  to  bed,  a  spoonful,  saith  ^tius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6. 
cap.  10,  jEgineta,  lib.  3.  cap.  14,  Fiso,  "a  little  after  meat,  'because  it  rare- 
fies melancholy,  and  procures  an  appetite  to  sleep.**  Donat.  ab  AUomar.  cap.  7. 
and  Mercurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  'spleen.  Salust. 
Salvian.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  de  remed.,  Hercules  de  Baxoni4  in  Fan.  jElinus,  Mon* 
taltus  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  28.  de  melan.  are  altogether  against  it.     Lod. 
Mercatus,  de  inter.  Morb,  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it. 
^Ehasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sauce  perad* 
vcntui*e)  he  makes  a  question  of  it :  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oiln,  potion^ 
simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  "I  shall  speak  of  them 
elsewhere.     If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usual 
to  toss  and  tumble^  and  not  sleep,  'Banzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be  in 
-warm  weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till  they  be  cold)  about 
the  chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearful  and  troublesome  dreams,  Incubus  and  such  inconveniences, 
wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light 
supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef, 
to.,  not  to  lie  on  his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day-time  of  any 
terrible  objects,  or  especially  talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as 
he  said  in  Lucian  after  such  conference,  Hecaies  somniare  mihi  videor,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins :  and  as  Tully  notes,  *'  ^for  the  most  part  our 

k  nt  lb  nocte  lerli*  lit  tlU  ama  brerls.     i  Javen.  Sat.  8.     ■  Hor.  Ser.  lib.  1.  Sat.  6.    "  The  tipsj  sanor 
and  bla  irftveiling  companion  ting  the  praiaes  of  their  absent  sweethearu."  ■  Seposltls  coria  omnibna 

qu  ntum  fieri  potest,  ana  cam  Testlbua,  &c  Kirkst.  •  Ad  horam  aomnl  anrea  saaTibua  cantibus  et  sonto 
(jelinire.  p  Lectio  jucnnda,  aat  sermo,  ad  qnem  attentlor  animos  conrertitor,  aat  aqoa  ab  alto  in 

iubjeetam  pelvfan  delabatar,  &e.  Orid.  ^  Aceti  sorbltia  '  Attenaat  melanehoUam,  et  ad  concUlandom 
sotutiam  Javat.  •  Qaod  lieni  acetnm  conveniat.  •  Cent.  1.  tract.  9.  medltandum  de  aceto.  •  Sect.  6. 
Uemb.  1.  Sabsect.  6.  «  Lib.  de  sanlt.  taenda.  y  In  Som.  Sdp.  fit  enlra  fere  at  cogitationes  nostrae  et 
sennones  pariant  allqnid  in  somno,  quale  de  tiomero  scriblt  Ennios,  de  quo  ridellcet  sieplsaiml  Tlgilaib 
wlebat  cogitare  et  louui. 
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speeches  in  the  day-time  cause  our  fantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our  sleep," 
which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer :  Et  canu  in  somnia  Uporis  vestigia  laJtrat:  as  a 
dog  dreams  of  a  hare,  so  do  men  on  such  subjects  they  thought  on  last 

*•  Somnlft  que  mentet  ladunt  rolltantibns  umbris. 
Nee  delubra  dedm,  nee  ab  asthere  uomina  mittun^ 
Sed  Bibl  quiaqae  facit,"  &c. 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreters 
in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in 
the  night,  he  told  him,  "*thebest  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  medi- 
tations, and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day-time."  **Lod  Vives  wonders  how 
schoolmen  could  sleej)  quietly,  and  were  not  terrified  iu  the  night,  or  walk  in 
the  dark,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible 
matters  all  day  lon:^."  They  had  need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  god 
Morpheus,  whom  "Phi lost ratus  paints  in  a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn 
and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If 
you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Artemidorus,Sambucus  and  Cardan; 
but  how  to  help  them,  **I  must  refer  you  to  a  moro  convenient  place. 


MEMR  VL 

SuBSECT.  I. — Perturbations  cf  the  mind  rectified.     From  himself^  hy  resistinj 

to  tlie  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  afnend,  <{?c. 

"Whosoever  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
other,  must  first  rectify  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind :  the 
chiefest  cure  consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  that  voluptas,  or  summum 
honum  of  Epicurusj  non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  aniino  tranquiUo  esse,  not  to  grieve, 
but  to  want  cares,  and  to  have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world,  as 
Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious 
Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  maU 
audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all  posterit}'.  "  •  Fear 
and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  mitr- 
gated  with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hope;  vain  terror,  bad  objects  are  to  be 
removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies  they  be  not  well  pleased.** 
Gualter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consiL  43,  Mercurialis,  consil.  6,  Piso,  Jacobin  us, 
cap,  15.  in  9.  Bhasis,  Capivaccius^  Hildesheim,  <&c.,  all  inculcate  this  as  an 
especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their  '*  'minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain  con- 
ceits diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  'fixed  studies,  cogitations, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,*'  because 
that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  "  ^The  body's  mischiefs,'*  as 
Plato  proves,  "  proceed  from  the  soul :  and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied, 
the  body  can  never  be  cured."  Alcibiades  raves  (saith  'MaximuaTyriua)  and 
is  sick,  his  fuiious  desires  carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  the  pleading  place,  thence 
to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence  to  Lacedaemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to 
Samos,  then  again  to  Athens;  Critias  tyranniseth  over  all  the  city ;  Sardana- 
palus  is  love-sick;  these  men  are  ill-aflfected  all,  and  can  never  be  cured,  till 
their  minds  be  otherwise  qualified.  Crato,  therefore,  in  that  often-cited  Counsel 

■  Aristai  hist.     "  Xelther  tho  fthrlncs  of  tho  grods,  nor  tho  deities  themselres,  send  down  from  tha 
heavens  those  dreams  vrhich  mock  our  minds  with  these  flitting  shadows, — we  causo  them  to  0UTseI%*&s.'* 

*  Optimum  de  coelestibus  et  honestis  meditari,  et  ca  facere.  ^  Lib.  3.  de  causts  oorr.  art.  tarn  mira  mon. 
6tra  qiuestioniim  saepe  nascontur  inter  eos,  at  mlrcr  eos  interdam  in  aomnils  non  terreri,  aat  de  illis  in 
tenebris  aadcre  verba  fAoere,  adeo  res  sunt  monstrosa.         •  Icon.  lib.  1.  «^  Sect.  6.  Memb.  1.  Subs.  <>. 

•  Animi  pertarbationes  samm^  fti^endoo,  metos  potlssimum  et  tristitia :  commqne  loco  animus  demnlcendua 
hilaritate,.  anlml  ooitstantia,  bona  spe;  removendi  terrores,  et  aornm  consortium  qnos  son  probant 
'  PliantaslflQ  eomm  pladdd  subvertendn,  terrores  ab  animo  remorendl.  a  Ab  omnl  flxa  cogltatlona  quo. 
Tismodo  avertantur.  >>  Guncta  mala  corporis  ab  animo  prooednnt,  qusa  nisi  curentnr,  corpus  eurari 
minlme  potest,  Charmid.  I  Disputat.  An  morbi  graviores  corporis  an  animi.  Ranoldo  interpret,  at  perum 
•hf  ]t  ii  ftirore,  rapitur  h  Lyceo  in  concionem,  ^  condone  ad  mare,  k  marl  iu  Siciliaoi,  Jto. 
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of  his  for  a  nobleman  his  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  iirfbnned  him  in 
diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  "these  as  matters  of  greatest 
moment,  Quod  rdiquum  est,  arwmas  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  whjch  alone 
proceeds  melancholy;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon 
it  turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  **  ^For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats 
the  blood  and  vital  spirits;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body, 
and  extinguisheth  natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries 
wp  the  temperature,  and  perverts  the  understanding:'*  fear  dissolves  the 
spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates  the  soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions 
and  perturbations  must,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be 
removed.^  uElianus  Montaltus  attributes  so  much  to  them,  "  *that  he  holds  the 
rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  most 
patients.**  Many  are  fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.,  enjoy 
their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds;  Galen,  the  common 
master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lib.  1.  desan. 
tmnd^  that  he,  for  his  part,  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis 
ad  rectum  instilutis,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could 
be  done;  but  how  shall  it  be  effiscted,  by  whom,  what  art^  what  means?  hie 
labor^  hoc  opus  eat,  *Tis  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary,  all 
men  are  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  distem- 
pered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of  parts, 
outward  occurrences;  and  how  shall  they  be  avoided?  the  wisest  men,  greatest 
jihilosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot 
moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf;  such  as  are  sound  in  body  and  mind, 
Stoics,  heroes,  Homer's  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously  carried  some- 
times;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  crazed, Uracil  a7imw,sick  in  body, 
sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise  and  give  good 
precepts,  as  who  cannot?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice?  I  may  not 
deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to 
curb  them ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be 
qualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  endeavours,  or 
make  use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say) ;  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chiefest  remedy 
must  be  had ;  for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his 
passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible he  should  be  cured?  But  if  he  be  willing,  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and 
desire  his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  Tnagnam  morbi  deponere  partem,  be 
eased  at  least,  if  not  cured.  Ho  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
resist  and  withstand  the  beginnings,  l^riiicipiis  obsta,  "  Give  not  water  pas- 
sage, no  not  a  little,*'  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make  a 
greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  his  mind,  vain 
conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  afi^ects  or  troubleth  him, 
"  "  by  all  possible  moans  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain,  false,  frivo- 
lous imaginations,  absurd  conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorrows ;  from  which,*' 
saith  Piso,  "  this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  or 
beginning,  by  doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them, 
thinking  of  something  else,  persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a  sud- 
den alteration  of  them.*'  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and 
precipitated  himself,  following  his  passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him 

^Ira  bllem  moret,  sangtiineni  adurit,  vitales  Bplrltoi  sccendit,  moBStltls  rnilrenam  corpng  Infrlgldat, 
eelorem  innatom  extinguit,  appetitum  destrolt,  ooncoetionem  Impedit,  corpus  exiiccat,  intellectum  ponrertit. 
Qoamobrem  liaec  omnia  prdnos  Tltaoda  sant,  et  pro  ririU  fugloiida.  ^De  meL  cap.  26.  ax  lllU  solum  reme- 
diam ;  multi  ex  risls,  aaditis,  &c.  sanatl  sans.  ■■  Pro  vlribus  annltendtun  In  prodictla,  torn  in  aUis,  h  Qaibiu 
malnra  velnt  li  primarii  causa  occasJonem  nactom  ««t,  imaginationes  absurds  falssque  et  ma»Utia  qam- 
eunqae  subicritpropalsetur,  aut  aliud  agendo,  aut  ratlone  persnadcndo  earnm  matatlonem  mhUti  facere. 
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now  stop  upon  a  sudden,  curb  Himself  ia;  and  as  "Lemnius  adviaethi  '*  strive 
against  with  all  his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish 
those  fond  imaginations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing 
and  amiable  at  firsts  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so  headstrong,  that  by  no 
reason,  art,  counsel,  or  persuasion,  they  may  be  shaken  oC"  Though  he  be  £ir 
gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fiEintastical  imaginations,  yet  as  ^Tully  and 
Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  by 
premeditation,  reason,  or  as  we  do  by  a  crooked  staf^  bend  hioiself  another 
way. 


'  f  Tn  tant«n  interea  efRiglto  <ttin  tristla  noentem 
Solidtant,  procul  ease  jab«  earasqae  metnmque 
FaUentem,  ultrices  irasi  tint  omaUlasta." 


**In  the  meantime  «cp«t  them  from  thf  mind, 
Pale  feara,  sad  cares,  and  grieb  which  do  it  gxind^ 
Rcrengefbl  anger,  pain  and  discontent. 
Let  all  thy  aool  be  aet  on  merriment.'* 


Curas  toUe  graves,  iraaci  crede pro/anum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this 
infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and 
please  his  mind  with  fund  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ;  'tis  a 
bosom  enemy,  'tis  delightful  melancholy,  a  friend  in  show,  but  a  secret  devil, 
a  sweet  poison,  it  will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or 
set  himself  a  work,  get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about 
a  candle  so  lobg  tiU  at  length  he  bum  his  body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo 
himself:  if  it  be  any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it. 
If  by  his  own  default,  through  ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  &a,  let  him 
now  begin  to  reform  himself.  **  It  would  be  a  ])erfect  remedy  against  all  cor- 
ruption, if,"  as  ^Koger  Bacon  hath  it,  ^'  we  could  but  moderate  ourselres  in 
those  six  non-natural  things."  '*  'If  it  be  any  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss, 
calumny,  death  of  friends,  imprisonment^  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it, 
do  not  fear,. be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it, but  with  all  courage  sustain,  it." 
(Grordonius,  lib.  I.  c.  15.  de  conser,  vit).  Tu  contra  audentior  Uo,  *If  it  be  sick- 
ness, ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible 
courage,  **  fortify  thyself  by  Grod*s  word,  or  otherwise,"  mala  bonis persuadcnda, 
set  prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refi-esh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  plea- 
sant meadow,  fountain,  picture,  or  the  like :  recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contrary 
object,  with  some  more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  again,  facile  consilium  damus  aliis,  we  can  easily  give 
counsel  to  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that 
hath  her;  si  Atic  esses,  cditer  serUires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find 
it  otherwise,  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true;  we  should 
moderate  ourselves^  but  we  are  furiously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such 
precepts,  we  are  overcome,  sick,  maUsani,  distempered  and  habituated  to  these 
courses,  we  can  make  no  resistance;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  diseased 
not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad :  'tis  within  his 
blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  temperature,  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may 
choose  whether  he  will  give  way  too  far  unto  it,  he  may  in  some  sort  correct 
himsel£  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  and  as  the  nature  of  that 
^sease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to  think  still  they  see  the 
picture  of  a  dog  before  them :  he  went  for  all  this,  rehtctarUe  se,  to  the  bath, 
and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit,  quid  cani  cum  bcUneo  ?  what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath  t 
a  mere  conceit.     Thou  thinkest  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  Ac., 

■  Lib.  2.  e.  16.  de  occnlt  nat  QnliqalB  hnie  male  obnozloi  est,  aerlter  obslstat^  etnmmaevraoUhietituv 
nee  nllo  mode  foTeat  ImaKlnationes  tacite  obrepentes  anlmo^  blandaa  ab  Initio  et  amabUes^  sed  qva  adeo 
oonvalescnnt,  nt  nulla  ratione  ezcnti  qneant.  o  s.  Tnsc.  ad  Apollonlum.  p  Fracastortni.  «  E]>lat. 
da  iecretia  artia  et  natnras  cap.  7.  de  retard,  sen.  Bemodium  esset  contra  oormptionem  proprlam,  il  qniUbet 
oxcrceret  regimen  aanltatia,  qnod  oonsistlt  in  rebna  lex  non  natnraUbns.  'Pro  aliqno  Titnperio  non  Indis- 
nerta,  nee  pro  amlislone  alicnjoa  rel,  pro  morte  alicajna,  neo  pro  carcere,  nee  pro  eziUo,  nee  pro  aUa  r^  nee 
Irascarts,  nee  tlraeas,  nee  doleas,  eed  enm  snmma  pnesentla  h«e  sastineas.  ■  Qaodsi  Incommoda  adver- 
eitatls  Infortnnla  hoe  malam  inyexerint,  his  infraetom  aoimam  opponaii  Dei  Terbo  diuque  fldoda  to 
•nftilcla^&o.  Lemnlus,Ub.  l.o,l«.  «-»    -»  H»--t 
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*ti8  not  so,  'tis  thy  corrupt  faatasy ;  settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  well. 
Thou  thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee, 
laughs  thee  to  scorn;  persuade  thyself 'tis  no  such  matter:  this  is  fear  only, 
and  vain  suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy;  but  why  I 
upon  what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for 
what  cause)  examine  it  thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  aa  is 
to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when 
it  is  past.  Rule  thyself  then  with  reason,  satisfy  thyself  accustom  thyself, 
.wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless 
thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it :  Est  in  nobis  assuescere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we 
may  frame  ourselves  as  we  wilL  As  he  that  useth  an  upright  shoe,  may  cor- 
rect the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the  other  side ;  we  may 
overcome  passions  if  we  will  Quicquid  sibi  imperavU  cmimus  obtinuit  (as 
*  Seneca  saith)  nvJU  toaaferi  affectus,  vi  non  duciplindperd(}7nentttr,yrhsLisoeyer 
the  will  desire*!,  she  may  command :  no  such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline 
they  may  be  tamed ;  volimtarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
Dughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou 
wilt  reform  it ;  fear  of  a  whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.  Do  that  volun- 
tarily then  which  thou  caust  do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion:  thou  mayest 
refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thine  affections.  '*  °  As  in  a  city  (saith 
Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit 
themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  them  by  force;  so  must  we  do 
by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those  vicious  motions,  and 
the  fantasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another  form  of  government  to 
enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  our  pas- 
sions. If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  faculty  overrule  her,  let  her 
resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise.*'  In  an  ague  the  appetite  would  drink; 
sore  eyes  that  itch  would  be  rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the 
moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our  fantasy  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears, 
suspicions,  chimeras  upon  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be 
overborne  by  our  appetite ;  "*  imagination  enforceth  spirits,  which,  by  an 
admirable  league  of  nature,  compel  the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several 
limbs:"  we  give  too  much  way  to  our  passiona  And  as  to  him  that  is  sick 
of  an  ague,  ail  things  are  distasteful  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith 
Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste :  so  many  things  are  offensive  to 
us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment,  jealousy,  suspicion, 
and  the  like;  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipi- 
tated, that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  5)urselves^  as  in  this 
disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some 
friend,  not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast ;  cUUur  vitium  crescUquo  tegendo, 
<Sk^,  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause  of  fear  and  grief,  qttod 
nunc  te  coquU,  another  hell;  for  ^  strangulcU  indusus  dolor  cUque  excestiuU 
intus,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it 
to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is  '  instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel 
happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good  means,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  apply  uuto  ourselves.  A  friend's  counsel  is  a  charm,  like  man- 
drake wine,  euros  sopit;  and  as  a  *  bull  that  is  tied  to  a  fig-tree  becomes 
gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith  ^  Plutarch^  interpret  of  good  words), 

t  Lib.  2.  de  Ira.  "  Cap.  3.  de  affect.  an!m.    Ut  In  elrltatlbtu  contrxTnaees  qtxl  non  eednnt  politfw 

imper.o  vi  coercendi  snnt;  lu  Deus  luabls  inddit  alteram  iuiper  i  formam;  si  cor  noa  deponit  ritlosttm 
affecttun,  membra  foras  coerceuda  •anc,ne  ruant  in  quod  affectos  impelLat;  et  locomotiva,  qua  herill 
imperio  obtcmperat,  alterl  reuntat.  « Imaginatto  Impellit  splritoa,  et  indo  nerri  moventur,  &c.  et 

obteraperant  hnaginationi  et  appetitni  mirabiU  fosdere,  ad  exeqaondam  qnod  jnbaat.  '  Ovid.  Tr'.st. 

lib.  5.  ■Ptttldpes  Inde  calamitatLi  nostra  sant,  et  velat  exonerata  In  eos  tarclna  on  ere  levainur. 

AriML  £tb.  lib.  9.  •  Camenriiu^  £a:U.  26.  cent.  2.  ^  Sympw.  Ub.  6.  cap.  10. 
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so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  fair  speeches.  "All  adversity  finds 
ease  in  complaiuiug  (as  "Isidore  holds),  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it" 
^  ^Aya6^  hi  ira^ai(pa<sii  effriv  srat^ov.  Friends*  confabulations  are  comfortable 
at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in  summer,  qucUe  sopor /essis  in  gramnSf 
meat  and  drink  to  hin^  that  is  hungry  or  athirst;  Democritus's  coUyrium  is 
ziot  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  this  is  to  the  heart;  good  words  are  cheerful 
and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props, 
mutually  sustaining  each  other  like  ivy  and  a  wall,  which  Camerarius  hath 
well  illustrated  in  an  emblem.  Lenit  animum  simplex  vd  scsph  narratio^  the 
simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of 
greatest  extremities ;  so  diverse  have  been  relieved,  by  •  exonerating  them- 
selves to  a  faithful  friend :  he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  })assion  and 
discontent,  he  pacifies  our  minds,  ho  will  ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger; 
gtuirUa  hide  voluptaSj  quarita  securitaSy  Chrysostom  adds,  what  pleasure,  what 
security  by  that  means !  " '  Nothing  so  available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth 
the  soul  of  man."  Tully,  as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  liis  dear  fi-iend 
Atticiis,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such  a  friend.  '* '  I  live  here  (saith  be) 
in  a  great  city,  where  I  have  a  multitude  of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of 
all  that  company  with  whom  I  dare  &miliarly  breathe,  or  freely  jest.  Where- 
fore I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee,  I  send  for  thee;  for  there  be  many  things 
which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which  had  I  but  thee  in  presence,  I  could 
quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse."  The  like,  perad venture, 
may  he  and  he  say  with  tliat  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

*  Nemo  est  meorum  aTnteorum  hodie^ 
Apud  qucm  uxproinere  occults  mca  aideam,**  ^ 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  sufier  in  the  meantime  by  it. 
He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him 
got  some  trusty  friend,  ^Semper  habens  Pylademqiie  aliquem  qui  curdb  Orestem,  a 
Py lades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself  For  as  in  all  other 
occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this.  Si  quis  in  ccelum  ascendisset,  &c.,  as  he  said  in 
^  Tully,  if  a  man  had  gone  to  heaven,  "  seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,"  stars 
errant,  fixed,  <kc.,  insu^vis  erit  admircUio,  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure^  except 
he  have  somebody  to  impart  to  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  iu  the 
world,  as  *  Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a  case,  '*to  get  a  trusty  friend, 
to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets;  nothing  so  de- 
lighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosom,  to  which 
our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own, 
whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourleas  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us."  It  was 
the  counsel  which  that  politic  "  Commineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  others 
distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much 
perplexed,  "first  to  pray  to  Grod,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to 
some  special  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to 
him ;  nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heal  the  wounded  soul 
of  a  miserable  man.'* 

J  Eplst.  8.  lib.  3.  Advcrsa  fortuna  habet  In  qnerells  leramentam:  et  malorura  rtiatto,  *c  *^j^°f"? 
diari  juvat,  ct  aolamcn  aaiici.  Kmblom.  64.  cent.  I .  •  A»  David  did  to  Jonathan,  I  Sam.  xx.  '^^^ 
Eubt.  G7.  «  Hlc  In  ciritate  magna  ct  turba  magna  nemlnom  reperiro  poasumns  quocnm  KUplra"  h«JV 
llariter  aat  jocari  llborb  poasimus.  Quare  te  expcctamua,  te  desideramos,  te  arcesaimua.  Malta  »^^^ 
qtuB  me  soUcitant  et  angunt,  qna  mlhl  vldeor  aurcs  tuaa  nactos,  unlua  ambnlatlonU  s*™??  m*^'^  fcbe 
posse.  k  u  I  have  not  a  ainglo  friend  this  day  to  whom  I  dare  disclose  my  Bccrcta.'*  ^!lri«ft»t»ia- 

amicltia.  >  Dc  tranquil,  c.  7.    Optimum  est  amicura  fldelem  nanciscl  in  qnem  secrets  ^^^^JJilXnt, 

niua;  nihil  eqnb  oblectat  animum,  quam  ubl  aint  prxparata  pectora,  in  quaj  tuto  ■«<='^**,  fSJJftJ 
quorum  conscientla  seque  ac  tua :  quorum  sermo  aolltudinem  Icniat,  sententla  conallium  ^^P*^"*^  „ij^tjj 
tristltiam  dlssipet,  conspectusque  ipso  delectet.  »  Comment.  1.  7.  Ad  Deum  confuglamus,  «*PJ~T^5 

▼oniam  precemnr,  inde  ad  aniicos,  et  cul  plnrlmun  trlbulmus,  noa  patefaclaiuus  totos,  et  aolml  txubw  v* 
afUiiflmur :  niliil  ad  reficiendum  animum  efflcaciua. 
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SuBSECT.  IT. — Help  from  friends  hy  counsel,  comfyi%  fair  and  foul  means, 
tSLilty  devices^  satisfaction^  aUeralian  of  his  course  of  life,  removing  objects^  <C*c. 

WHEXthe  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  heart- 
eating  passions,  his  friends  or  phy»ician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is 
wanting.  Suoe  erit  humanitatis  ei  sapientice  (which  "Tully  cnjoineth  in  like 
case)  siquid  erratum,  curare,  aui  improvisum,  sud  diligentin  corrigere.  Tliey 
miut  all  join;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  '^Hippocmtes,  suumfecisse  ojftcium,  nm 
suum,  quoque  cegrotus,  suum  astanteSf  Jsc.  First,  they  must  especially  beware, 
a  melancholy  discontented  person  (bo  it  in  what  kind  of  melancholy  soever) 
never  bo  left  alone  or  idle :  but  as  physicians  prescribe  p]iysic>  cum  custodin, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest  by 
that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease ;  noa  op'yi*let  (egros  hu' 
jusmodi  esse  solos  vd  inter  ig notes,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  aut  iiegligunt^ 
as  Kod.  h,  Eonseca,  to^m,  1.  consul,  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes  c?tstodire  solenvus 
(saith  >* Seneca)  tie  solitudine  male  utantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowful  person,  lest 
he  abuse  his  solitariness,  and  so  shoidd  we  do  a  melancholy  man';  set  him  about 
some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and  still 
keep  him  otherwise  intent;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself, 
inelancholise,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discon- 
tent, suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other.  If  his  weakness  be  such  that  ha 
cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them  by  counsel, 
comfort,  or  persuasion,  by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his  mind,  by  some 
artificitd  invention,  or  some  contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes, 
companies,  occasions,  as  may  any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please 
bim,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give 
him  security  and  satisfaction.  If  he  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not 
be  known  of  them,  "">  they  must  observe  by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions, 
fantasy,  what  it  is  that  ofifends,*'  and  then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him :  many 
are  instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  are  satisfied.  'Alexander  makes  mention 
of  a  woman,  ^  that  by  reason  of  her  husband's  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  re~ 
turned,  beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from 
all  fear,  without  help  of  any  other  physio  restored  to  her  former  health." 
Trincavellius,  coTisiL  12.  lib.  1.  ha>.h  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  that  being  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  "'and  leady  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife 
was  brought  to  b&d  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered."  As  Alexander  concludes, 
***If  our  imaginations  be  not  invetei-ate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured, 
especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a  cause."  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than 
to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may 
find  it  out.  If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way 
molested,  secure  him,  Solvitur  malum,  give  him  satisfaction,  the  cure  is  ended ; 
alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  affected,  ** consider  (saith  'Trallianus)  the  manner  of  it,  all  circum- 
stances, and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,"  by  removing  the  occasions, 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  '^'monstrous  and  prodigious  aspects," 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories;  to  such  as  are  in  fear  they 
strike  a  great  impression,  renewed  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras 

■  Ep.  Q.  tnt.       "  Aphor.  prim.  p  Epist.  10.  «  Observando  motua,  geatns,  manns,  pedes,  ocnlos, 

phantosiam,  Piso.  '  Mulicr  melancholia  cnrrepta  ex  louga  viri  pcregrinatione,  et  Iracundb  omiiibu!) 

tespoiiilsjia,  qoiim  marltns  douiuin  Feversaa,  prseter  iijiem,  &c.        •  Free  dolore  moritunis  quara  nnnciacuiu 
cssGt  oxorem  peperuse  Aliam  labitd  recuperavit*       ^  Nisi  affeetna  lon^^o  tempore  inftista^erit,  tali  artiilcia 
Imaglnatlones  curare  oportet,  praecertlm  abi  malnm  ab  his  Telat  k  prtmaria  cansa  occasionein  habuerit. 
■  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Si  ex  trlstitia  aut  olio  ftffccta  eosperit,  speciem  cousidera,  aut  aliud  quid  euruiu,  quje  subl 
Urn  altcrtttionem  fiicero  DOMunt.  *  £Tltandi  monstriflcl  afpectus,  &c. 
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and  tenible  fictions  into  their  minds.  ''  ^Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of 
them  in  private  talk,  or  a  dumb  show  tending  to  that  puipose :  such  things 
(saith  Galateus)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations.**  And  to  those  that  are 
now  in  sorrow,  'Seneca  ''forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament;  a 
groaning  companion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness."  'Or  if  there  be  any  such  party, 
at  whosci  presence  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed :  gentle 
speeches,  and  fair  means,  must  first  be  tried;  no  harsh  language  used,  or 
uncomfortable  words ;  and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another; 
lie  that  so  dobh,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself : "  all  things  must  be 
quietly  composed ;  eversa  non  evertenda^aed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be 
dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth ;  ''  ^he  must  be  quietly  and  gently 
used,'*  and  we  should  not  do  any  thing  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little 
effect  it.  As  a  horse  that  starts  at  a  drum  or  tnimpet,  and  will  not  endure  the 
shootini;  of  a  piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  anioiated,  that  he  can  not 
only  endure,  but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much 
more  courageous  than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it :  they  must  not  be  re- 
formed, ex  abrupto,  but  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies, 
aspects,  objects  they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot 
endure  the  sight  of  a  green  wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good 
chirurgeons,  bold  empirics :  a  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  off,  which  coming 
near  ho  quietly  passeth.  'Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of 
persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous, 
they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more 
than  in  a  public  show,  to  see  a  fall  company  of  gladiators  breathe  out  their  last. 
If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  dis- 
pleasing objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus, 
consU.  229.  to  the  Earl  of  Montfort^  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient, 
adviseth  him  to  leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses, 
abuses, "  ^caius,  suspicions,  emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that 
place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy  at  the  first : " 
Maxima  qwaque  domus  servis  est  plena  auperbis  ;  a  company  of  scoffers  and 
proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant  and  attendant  in  such  places,  and  able  to 
make  any  man  that  is  of  a  soft,  quiet  disposition  (as  many  times  they  do)  ex  HuUo 
insanumf  if  once  they  humour  him,  a  veryidiot,or  stark  mad.  A  thing  too  much 
practised  in  all  common  societies,  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make 
themselves  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  to  take  advantage  of  another 
man's  weaknesa  In  such  cases  as  in  a  plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cUo,  lon^e, 
tardh :  (for  to  such  a  party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no 
greater  misery)  to  get  him  quickly  gone  farenough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty 
iu  his  return.  If  he  be  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his  friends  should 
take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  him, 
as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  da  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  g^ven, 
solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain 
meditations,  though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert 
him,  to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it 
If  they  see  a  man  idle,  that  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  him- 
self tc  uci  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a 
noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  employment  will  be  his  undoing.  If  he 
have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suffered  a  repulse,  disgrace,  ^c,  if  it  be  possible, 

y  Neqae  enlm  torn  actio,  ant  neordatio  remm  biOiuniodl  displlcet,  sed  lis  rel  frestus  alterins  Imaglnationl 
adumbrare,  Tohementer  moleatnm.    Galat.  de  mor.  cap.  7.  'TraaqaU.  Praaclpao  yltentortristea,  et 

omnia  deplorantes ;  tranqulUltati  Inlmicas  est  comes  perturbatas,  omnia  gemeos.  ■  lUomm  qaoqae 

hoininam,  &  quorum  consortio  abhorrent,  pnesentia  amorenda,  nee  sermonibus  ingratis  obtaudendl ;  si  quia 
ir.saniam  ab  insanla  slo  ourari  sBstlmet,  et  protervi  ntltur,  magis  qnam  seger  Insanit.  Crato,  consil.  Id4. 
Scolull.  k  MoUiter  ac  suaviter  leger  traetetur,  nee  ad  ea  adigatnr  qua  non  curat.        <0b  sasplclone^ 

caras.  nmolationem,  auibiUonom,  iraa  tto.  qnas  locus  lUe  mlntstrAt,  ot  quafecissent  meUmchuUeaia. 
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relieve  him.  If  he  desire  aught,  let  him  be  satisfied ;  if  iu  suspense,  fear, 
suspicion,  let  him  be  secured :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be,  give  him  his 
heart's  content ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be  satisfied. 
*  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides'  headache,  **  till 
first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind;  body  and  soul  mu2>t  be  cured  together, 
83  head  and  eyes." 

*«0cii1iim  non  enrablt  sine  toto  caplt«^ 
Nee  CApat  sine  toto  oorpore, 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  anlina.** 

If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful 
speeches,  fair  promises,  and  good  words,  pecsuade  him,  advise  him.     "  Many," 
aaith  'Galen,  ''  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  persuasion  alone."  ''Hea- 
viness of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down,  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it," 
Prov.  ziL  25.    "  And  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking  of  a 
sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise  man  is  health,"  ver.  18.      OrcUio  namque 
saucii  anitni  eat  remedium,  a  gentle  speech  is  the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soul, 
as  'Plutarch  contends  out  of  j£schylua  and  Euripides:  ''if  it  be  wisely 
administered  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies  do  many  other 
diseases."  'Tis  incantcUionis  instar,  a  charm,  cBstuantie  animi  refrigerium,  that 
true  Kepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medicine, 
which  Epidamna,  Thonis'  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrobius,7.<Sa<U7'- 
no/.,  Qoropius  Hermat.  lib,  9.,  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speech :  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction,  Yenus's  girdle,  Circe's 
cup,  cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.  A  letter  sent  or 
read  will  do  as  much;  jnuUum  aUevor  quum  tuaa  literaa  lego,  I  am  much  eased, 
as  ''Tully  wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters,  and  as  Julianus 
the  Apostate  once  signified  to  Maximns  the  philosopher;  as  Alexander  slept 
with  Homer  sworkS)  so  do  I  with  thine  epistles,  tanqitam  Poeaniia  medicamentutj 
ecuque  aasidxik  tanquam  recentea  et  novas  iteramus;  scribe  ergo^  et  (kssidue 
scnbcj  or  ebse  come  thyself;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies.     Assuredly  a  wise  and 
well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will  in  such  a  case;  a  good  orator  alone,  as 
'  TuUy  holds,  can  alter  affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  "  comfort  such  as 
are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger/' 
&c.  And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a  discreet  and  dear  friend]    lUe  regit 
didis  animos  et  temperat  iras.     What  may  not  he  efiect?    As  ''Chremes  told 
Menedemus,  "  Fear  not,  conceal  it  not,  O  friend  1  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
troubles  thee,  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter 
itself."   '  Amoldus,  lib,  1.  breviar,  cap.  18.  speaks  of  a  usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a  loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination, 
fear,  grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope^ 
counsel,  <&c.,  are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do 
in  such  a  case,  as  "Trincavellius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his ; 
Porphyrins,  the  philosopher,  in  Plotinus's  life  (written  by  him),  relates,  that 
being  in  a  discontented  humour  through  insufierable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was 
going  to  make  away  himself:  but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who 
l>erceiving  by  his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his 
grief:  which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he 
redeemed  him  hjaudbus  Erebi,  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he 

*NlsI  prtns  anlmam  turbatlnlmnm  CTxrl<iset;  ocnll  sine  eaplte,  nee  corpus  sine  anim.1  enrari  potest. 

•  E  Gneco.  ^  You  shall  not  cure  the  eye,  unless  you  cure  the  whole  head  also ;  nor  the  head,  unless  the  whole 
body;  nor  the  whole  body,  unless  the  soul  besides."  'Et  nos  non  paucos  sanavlmus,  anlml  motlbus  ad 
debltum  revoaatist,  lib.  1.  de  sanit.  tuend.  s  Consol.  ad  ApoUoniuin.  Si  quis  sapioiiter  et  suo  tempore 
adhibeat,  Kemedla  morbis  dlversls  dirersa  sunt;  dolentem  sermo  benignussublevat.  ^  Lib.  12.  Epist. 

•  De  nat.  deorum  consolatur  afflictos.  deducit  perterritos  ^  timore,  cnpiditates  imprimis,  et  iracnndlas  com. 
primit.  ^  HeauCoo.  Act.  1.  Seen.  1.  Ne  metue,  ne  verere,  crede  Inquam  mlhi,  aut  consolando,  aut 
consllio,  tutreJuTero.  iNorl  foeneratorem  avarum  apud  meos  sic  curatumi  qui  mul:am  peconiam 
amiserat.          •"  Lib.  1.  eonail.  12.    Incrcdibi!e  dicta  quantum  Juvent. 
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was  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that 
he  should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  Bj  all  means,  therefore,  fair  pro- 
mises, good  words,  gentle  persuasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be  too  rigorous  at 
first,  ''"or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn,  but  rather,** 
as  Lemnius  exhorteth, ''  to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to  redress 
them  :*'  but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place;  then  as  Ohristopherus  JlYe^ 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap,  li,  de  Md.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to  threaten 
and  chide,  saith  ®  Altomarus,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them, 
to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse,  ''that  is  affrightc<l 
without  a  cause,  or  as  ^Khasis  advisetli,  ^one  while  to  speak  &ir  and  flatter, 
another  while  to  terrify  and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
which  Savanarola  and  ^lian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  davo 
pdlere,  '''to  drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,*' 
as  they  do  bleeding  at  noso  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with 
another,  one  grief  with  another.  'Christopher us  ^  Vega  accounts  it  rational 
physic,  9ion  alienum  a  ralione :  and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  "  to  use  a  hard 
wedge  to  a  hard  knot/*  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  saith  ^Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical 
patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  temperature,  that  the  pain  o£  the 
one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other; ''  "and  I  knew  one  that  was  so  cured 
of  a  quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  enemies  upon  him."  If  we  may 
believe  'Pliny,  whom  Scaliger  calls  mendacwrum  pcUreirif  the  father  of  lies, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a  battle  fought  with 
the  king  of  the  AUobroges,  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague. 
Yalesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be 
discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physic. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  ^feigned  lie,  strange  news,  witty  device,  artificial 
invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  "  'As  they  hate  those,"  saith 
Alexander,  "  that  neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe 
them  up.  If  they  say  they  have  swallowed  frogs  or  a  snake,  by  all  means  grant 
it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it ;  'tis  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotu^ 
the  physician,  cured  a  melancholy  king,  that  thought  his  head  was  .off,  by 
putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon;  the  weight  made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him 
of  his  fond  imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said  Alexander,  swallowed  a  serpent 
as  she  thought;  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed  a  serpent,  such  as  she 
conceived,  into  the  basin;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was  amended.  The  pica* 
santest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith  'Laureutius,  was  of  a  gentleman  at 
Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  aU  the  town  should  be  drowned; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was 
on  fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was  immediately  cured.  Another  sup- 
posed his  nose  so  big,  that  he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall  if  he  stirred;  his 
physician  took  a  great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  by 
the  nose,  making  him  believe  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it.  Forestus,  obs.  lib,  !• 
had  a  melancholy  ^mtient)  who  thought  ho  was  dead,  ''  ^  he  put  a  fellow  iu  & 

■  Nemo  Istlnsmodl  condltlonis  homlnibns  Instiltct,  ant  In  111 09  «lt  neverior,  rernm  mlscrle  pollns  Ind«>* 
Icscat,  vlcemquc Ucplorct.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  'Cap.  7.  Idem  PIso  Ltturcntiua,  cap.  8.  P Quod  tiniot  nihil 
est,  ubl  cogitur  et  videt.  **  Una  vice  blandlantur,  una  vice  iisdem  terrorem  Incatlant.  'SI  vera 

fucrit  L'x  novo  malo  audlto,  tcI  ex  anirii  accideiite,  aut  do  amissione  mcrciam,  aut  morte  amlcif  intrtxla- 
cantur  nova  contraria  his  quic  ipaam  ad  gaudia  moveant;  do  hoc  semper  nlti  debomas,  tte.  '  ''i'^-  7 

cap.  U.  •  Cap.  3.  Costratio  ollm  n  vctcribus  usa  in  morbis  despcratis,  &c.  •  Lib.  l.cap-  ^-  ^^ 

morbum  morbo,  ut  clavum  clavo,  rctundimus,  et  malo  nodo  malum  cuneum  adhlbemns.  Norl  ego  QO^  ^ 
•ubito  hostlum  Incursu  et  inopi  nato  timoro  quartanam  dcpulerat.  ■  Lib.  7.  cap.  50.    In  acic  pogoaix 

febre  quartana  liberatua  est.  JJacchinus,  c  16.  In  0.  Uliasis,  Mont.  cnp.  2f..  »  Lib.  1.  cap.  iC.  avcrsantflr 
eos  qui  corum  afTectus  rldcnt,  contemnuut.  Si  ranas  ct  vlperus  coniciljsso  so  puianl,  conccdcre  dcbcina^ 
et  spcm  de  cura  faccrc.  •  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  »•  Cistara  ponuit  ex  Mcdicorma  consilio  proue  CttBOi  'n  ***"* 
alium  sc  mortuum  flngontem  poauit;  hlc  in  dslo  jaccns,  &c. 
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chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by  bis  bedside,  and  made  bim  rear  himself  a  little, 
and  eat :  the  melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use 
to  eat  meat?  He  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise  and  was  cured.** 
Lemnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,  hath  many  such  instances,  and  Jovianus 
Pontanus,  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  like:  but  amongst  the  rest  I  find  one 
most  memorable,  registered  in  the  *  French  chronicles  of  an  advocate  of  Paris 
before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  &c.  I  read  a  multitude 
of  examples  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  inventions. 

SuBSEcr.  III. — Music  a  remedy. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have 
prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent 
cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend;  but  in  my 
judgment  none  so  present,  none  so  powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a  cup  of 
strong  drink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus.  xl.  20.  "  Wine  and 
music  rejoice  the  heart.**  '^Ehasis,  conL  9.  Tract.  15,  Altomarus,  cap.  7, 
^^BHianus  Montaltus,  c.  26,  Eicinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus  are  almost 
immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it;  a  most  forcible  medicine  *Jacchinus 
calls  it:  Jason  Pratensis,  ''a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, that  can  so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  affections  of 
it.*'  Mudca  est  mentis  medicina  nuBstcB,  a  roaring-meg  against  melancholy, 
to  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul;  '^ 'affecting  not  only  the  ears,  but 
the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes 
it  nimble."  Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  44.  This  it  will  effect  in  the  most  dull, 
severe  and  sorrowful  souls,  '' '  expel  grief  with  mirth,  and  if  there  be  any 
clouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most  powerfully  it 
wipes  them  all  away,**  Salisbur.  pdit,  lib,  1.  cap.  6,  and  that  which  is  more, 
it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant:  ''** Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Camb.  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.),  inform  our 
manners,  mitigate  anger;**  Athenseus  (Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.),  calleth 
it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it:  Dulcisonum  reficU 
irislia  corda  melos,  Eobanus  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  *  Cassiodorus, 
epist,  4.  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest 
grie&,  but  "  it  doth  extenuate  fears  and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth 
heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it  causeth  quiet  rest;  it  takes  away 
spleen  and  hatred,*'  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with  strings,  wind,  ^Qtun  d 
spirUu,  sine  manuum  dexterUate  guhemdwr,  <fec.  it  cures  all  irksomcncss  and 
heaviness  of  the  soul.  '  Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as 
much,  and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  to  fight^  whom  terror  of  death  cannot 
so  much  affright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
animates;  fnetusenim  mortis,  as  '"Oensorinus  informeth  us,  mfisicddepellititr. 
"  It  makes  a  child  quiet,"  the  niu'se^s  song,  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  on  a  sudden,  bells  ringing,  a  carman's  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some 
ballad  tune  early  in  the  street,  alters,  revivess  recreates  a  restless  patient  that 
cannot  sleep  in  the  night,  &a  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerl*al  a  thing  that  it 
ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the'  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure 
(which  is  a  happy  cure),  and  corporal  tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  sine 
ore  loqtiens,  doimnatum  in  animam  exercet,  and* carries  it  beyond  itself  helps. 

c  Serres.  1550.  d  In  O.  Rhisls.  Majcnam  vim  haibet  mnslca.  *  Cap.  de  Mania.  Admlrandaprofectu 
rca  est,  ct  digna  expsnaiooe,  quod  aonoram  condnnltas  mentem  emoUiac,  aistutiiuc  procellosas  Ipsius  atfec- 
tioncs.  'Langueos  aniiuiu  inde  crigitur  et  revivLseit,  iiec  t&ni  aurea  aflicit,  scd  ct  sonitu  per  artcrias 

undique  diffoso,  tplritns  turn  vltalea  turn  aaimales  excitat,  mentem  reddena  agilem,  &c.  i  Muslca 

vennstate  sua  menteii  Mveriores  caplt,  Ac.  ^  Animos  tristcs  snbito  exliilarat,  nubilos  imltns  screnat, 

austeritasem  reponit,  jncnndltatcm  exponit,  barbariemqao  Cacit  deponere  gentea,  mores  instituit,  iracnndiam 
mitigat.  iCitliara  trlstitiam  Jacondat,  timidos  furores  attcnuat,  cruentam  soivUiam  blande  reflcit,  Um- 

guorc;n,  &c.  ^  pct  Aretino  >  Castillo  de  auUc  lib.  1.  fol.  27.  ■>  Lib.  de  Natali,  cap.  12. 
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elevates,  extends  it  Scaliger,  exercit.  302,  gives  a  reason  of  these  effects, 
*' "  because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling  and  dancing  air 
into  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,"  or  else  the  mind, 
as  some  suppose  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  music. 
And  'tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,,/2B^u>e9  ammat 
Ovid  calls  them,  that  could  saxa  movere  sono  Ustiudinis,  dec.  make  stocks  and 
stones,  as  well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their  pipes:  the  dog 
and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb;  vicinumque  lupo  prcBbuit  agna  lotus;  damonu 
gractdus,  stridvla  comix,  el  Jovis  aqutla,  as  Philostratus  describes  it  in  his 
images^  stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus ;  and  ®  trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
came  to  hear  him,  Et  camUem  quercum  pinua  arnica  (rahU, 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinoeth,  ^are 
much  affected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it^ 
especially  nightingales,  if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus;  and  bees  amongst 
the  rest,  though  they  be  fLying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound, 
will  tarry  behind.  "  '^  Harts,  hinds,  horses,  dogs,  bears^  are  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it."  Seal,  eaoerc.  302.  Elephants,  Agrippa  adds,  lib,  2.  cap.  24, 
and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  certain  floating  islands  (if  ye 
will  believe  it),  that  ailer  music  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  'of  divine  music,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  my  proper  subject:  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to 
expel  many  other  diseases,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  'despair  and 
melancholy,  and  will  drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Canus,  a  Rhodian  fiddler, 
in  ^Philostratus,  when  Apollonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  oonld  do 
with  his  pipe,  told  him,  **  That  he  would  make  a  melancholy  man  merry,  and 
him  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before,  a  lover  more  enamoured,  a 
religious  man  more  devout."  Ismenias  the  Theban,  "  Chiron  the  centaur,  is 
said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  music  alone:  as  now  thej 
do  those,  saith  'Bodine  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Yitus's  Bedlam  dance. 
^Timotheus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down,  and 
leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  cir» 
Dei,  lib.  17.  cap,  14.  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not  heard  how 
David*s  harmony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Saul,  1  Sam.  xvi.  and 
Elisha  when  he  was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel, 
''and  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  2  Kings  iiii 
Oensorinus  de  nakUi,  caj),  12.  reports  how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helped 
many  fmntic  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticorum  merUes  m&rbo  turbaUu—^ 
Jason  Pratensis,  cap,  de  Manid,  hath  many  examples^  how  Clinias  and 
Empcdoclcs  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this  our 
music  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  "Homer  brings 
iu  Phcmius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
Aristotle,  Polit,  I,  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2.  de  legibiu,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all 
politicians.  The  Greeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the 
liberal  sciences,  though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  civil  Common- 
wealths allow  it:  Cneius  Manlius  (as  "Livius  relates)  anno  ab  urb.  cond,  567. 
brought  first  out  of  Aj9ia  to  Bome  singing  wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  aU 


■  Qnod  tplrltns  qnl  In  eorde  tgltant  tremnlam  et  mbsaltantom  reelplont  Mrem  in  peetos,  et  inde  ezdtantar, 
k  spiritu  musculi  inoventur,  &c.  •  Arboros  radicibua  avulsse,  &c.  P  M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  detcrtpC 
Cornwall,  saith  ofwhalea,  that  they  will  come  and  show  themselves  dancing  at  the  aonnd  of  a  trumpet,  foL 
35. 1.  et  fol.  164. 2  book.  «  De  cenro,  eqao,  cane,  uno  idem  compertom;  modca  afflduntur.  '  Nomea 
Ineat  niuneria.  ■  Saspe  gravee  morbos  modnlatum  carmen  abegit,  £t  deiperatia  eondUavlt  opem. 

(Lib.  6.  cap.  7.  IfoBrentibnamcBTorem  adimam,  Istantemyero  leipsoreddamhilariorem,  amantemcalidioreni^ 
rcligiosum  divine  nomine  correptum,  et  ad  Deos  colendos  paratiorem.  •  Natalis  Comes  Myth.  lib.  i.  cap. 
13.  *  Lib.  6.  de  rep.  Curat  Musica  furorem  Saneti  Viti.         r  Exlllre  ^  convlrio,  Cardan,  sabtll.  lib.  13. 

■  Iliad.  1.  ■  Libro  9.  cap.  I.  r<altrias.  samUuc  striasqae  et  convivalla  ludorum  oblectamcntaaddita 

epulis  ex  Asia  Invexit  In  urbcm. 
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kind  of  music  to  their  feasts.  Tour  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  anj 
quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts;  no  mii'th  without  musia  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  commonwealth,  allows  music  as  an  appendix  to 
every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.  Epictetus  calls  manaam  mulam 
prcesepe^  a  table  without  music  a  manger;  for  ^'tho  concert  of  musicians  at  a 
banquet,  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold;  and  as  the  signet  of  an  emerald  well 
trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a  pleasant  banquet.**  Ecclus. 
xxxiL  5,  G.  ^ Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  he  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a  principal  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should 
hear  sweet  voices  of  children,  Ionic  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he 

should  have  a ,  and  the  cardiual  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  confessor,  which  he 

used  as  a  most  plausible  argument :  as  to  a  sensual  man  indeed  it  is.  "Lucian 
in  his  book,  de  saUcUionefiB  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight 
in  singing,  dancing,  music,  women's  company,  and  such  like  pleasures:  *'  and 
if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst 
be  so  well  pleased  with  the  object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy- 
self, without  doubt  thou  wilt  be  taken  with  it."  So  Scaliger  ingenuously 
confesseth,  exercU.  274.  ^'I  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with  music,  I  do 
most  willingly  behold  them  dance,  I  am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with 
that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  I  am  well  pleased  to  be  idle  amongst 
them."  And  what  young  man  is  not?  As  it  is  acceptable  and  conducing  to 
most,  so  es[)ecially  to  a  melancholy  man.  Provided  always,  his  disease  proceed 
not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  inamorato,  some  idle  phan- 
tastic,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but 
how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.  In 
such  cases  music  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free  horse  will  make  him 
run  himself  blind,  or  break  his  wind;  IndbatMntum  enim  amoru  tnusica,  for 
music  enchants,  as  Menander  holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad, 
and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  hornpipes  will  not  be  removed  out  of  the 
ears  a  week  after.  'Plato  for  this  reason  forbids  music  and  wine  to  all 
young  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne  ignis  addatur  ign%  lest 
one  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy  by  hearing  music,  but 
it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  ;  and  therefore  to  such  aa  are  dis- 
content, in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy :  it 
expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant.  Otherwise, 
aaith  'Plutarch,  Musica  magis  dementat  qtutm  vinum  ;  music  makes  some 
men  mad  as  a  tiger;  like  Astolphos*  horn  in  Ariosto;  or  Mercury's  golden 
wand  in  Homer,  that  made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects: 
and  'Theophrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured 
by  music  or  mitigated. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company ^  fair  objects,  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  bo  separated  from  music,  both  conA 
ceming  and  necessaiily  required  in  this  business.  "  Mirth'*  (saith  ^Vives)  \ 
''  purgeth  the  blood,  confirms  health,  causeth  a  fresh,  pleasing  and  fine  colour,"  I 
prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes,  thaiiody  ^ung,  lively  ^d  fit  for  any  I 
manner  of  employment.  The  merrier  the  he^  thelonger  the  life ;  *'  A  / 
merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh,"  Prov.  xiv.  30.  "  Gladness  prolongs  his/ 
days,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  22  ;    and  this  is  one  of  the  three  Salernitan  doctors,  Dtl 

^  C«niineiu.       •  Ista  libenter  et  raagni  cam  rolaptate  spectare  Boleo.    Et  teio  te  Oleeebris  hiaee  eaptam 
kx\  et  Insuper  trlpudiataram,  baad  dubl^  demolcebcre.  *  In  mnsieis  supra  ouinem  fldom  capior  et 

obleetor ;  choreas  Ubeiitlaaime  aspldo,  polchrarum  fosmfnanun  rennstate  delkieor,  oUari  inter  has  solnttu 
curls  possum.  *3.  De  legibos.  '  Sjmpofl.  qoest.  6.  Mosica  multos  roagis  dementat  qoam  vinam. 

a  Animl  morbl  rel  ii  mosicA  corancor  Tel  Infenmrar.  ^  Lib.  3.  d*  animi.  Laetitia  purgat  sangalnem* 

Taltftodlnem  conserrat,  eolorem  indodt  floreatem,  nltldom,  gratum.  ^ 
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•Mens  Mlaris, 


"TTk-Merxyman,  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  *  which  cure  all  diseases — 
/  ^  requieSf  moderatordieta.  ^  GfPffS^us,  prcRfat  lib.  3.  desal.  gen.  is^a  great  mag- 
nifier of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  ''we  cure  many  passions  of  the  mind 
in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends; "  which  ^  Galateus  assigns  for  a  cause  why  we 
love  merry  companions :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  as  "*  Magninus 
holds,  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  any  music,  and  as  the  saying  is>  cojiioi 
ftuntndus  m  vid  pro  vehiculo,  as  a  waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jtuninda  con/abulatiOf  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tal&s 
Tnelliti  verbarum  fflobtdi,  as  Petronius,  ■  Pliny,  *Spondanus,  ''Calius,  and  many 
good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena's  bowl,  Yenits's 
girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  "^to  expel  giief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  glad- 
ness of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.  In  a  word, 

** '  Amor,  Toluptas,  Yen  as,  gaadlaro,  I        **  Oratlfleation,  pleasure,  lore,  joy, 

Jocua,  ludaa,  aermo  suavia,  suaviutiOL*  J  Mirtli,  sport,  pleasaafc  wordj  aiid  no  allox." 

are  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe 
this  as  a  principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote, 
and  a  sufficient  cure  of  itselfl  "  By  all  means  (saith  *  Mesne)  procure  mirth  to 
these  men  in  such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted  or  smelled,  or  any  way 
perceived,  and  let  them  have  all  enticements  and  fair  promises,  the  sigbt  of 
excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  delightsome  passages  to  distract  their 
minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they  are  so  £bced  and 
intent.  ^Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  plays,  jests,  merry  company,"  as 
Khasis  prescribes,  ^'  which  will  not  let  the  mind  be  molested,  a  cup  of  good 
drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companions  with  whom  they 
are  especially  delighted ;  "merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing,  dancing,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  by  no  means,  saith  Gaianerius,  suILt 
them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Yictorius  Faventinus,  in  his  empirics,  accounts 
it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  "  '  to  hear  anfL  see  singing,  dancing, 
maskers,  mummers^  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fair  maids."  *'i^oT 
the  beauty  of  a  woman cheereth  the  countenance,"  Ecclus,  xxxvi.  22.  'Beauty 
alone  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ;  a 
charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many  other  writers  affirm,  a  banquet  itself; 
he  gives  instance  in  discontented  Menelaus,that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helenas 
fair  £aLce  :  and  '  TuUy  3  Ikisc.  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenet 
To  expel  grief,  and  procure  pleasure,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste, 
embracing,  singing,  dancing,  sports,  plays,  and  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beau- 
ties, quibus  oculijucuruU  moventur  et  antmi,  are  most  powerful  means^  obvia 
Jbrmctj  to  meet  or  see  afair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in  company  with  her.  He  found 
it  by  experience,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  il*  Plutarch  belie 
him  not ;  for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces;  'Leontia, 
Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in  Epicurus*  garden,  and 
very  familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone,  but  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  **  Atheneus,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  For  when  a  sad  and 
sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  ''he  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 

'Splritasteniperat,  calorera  oxcltat,  n&tnralem  virtatem  corroborat,  Jnrenllo  corpus  diu  iemt,y^^ 
prorogaL  ingeninm  acait,  et  homlnem  negotils  quibiuUbet  aptlorem  rcddlt    Scbola  Salern.  ^  ^^^ 

contumeli&  vacant  et  festiva  lenltate  mordent,  mediocres  animl  tcgritadines  sanari  solon^  &c.  '  Do  ^°^; 
fol.  d7.  Amamus  idoo  cos  qui  sunt  faceti  et  Jucundl.  "*  Regim.  sanlt.  part.  2.  Nota  quod  amlens  booui»  e. 
dllcctuj  soclus,  narrationibus  sttla  jucnndls  saperat  omnem  melodlam.  •  Lab.  21.  cap.  27.  •Cofotaeat- 
In  4.  Odysi.         p  Lib.  2G.  c.  15.  i  Uomerlcnm  iUud  Nepenthes  qnod  moerorcra  tollit,  et  cntblmiam.  es 

hilarltatcm  parlt.  'Plant.  Bacch.  ■  De  scgritud.  capitis.  Omni  modo  gencret  loititiam  in  lis,  de  lis  Q°» 
audlontur  et  videntor,  ant  odorantur,  ant  gnstantur,  ant  qaocnnqne  modo  sentiri  possunt,  et  aspectu  tor- 
marum  multi  decoris  et  omatOs,  et  negotiatione  Jucnnd^  et  bl  .dientibus  Indls,  et  promissis  dlstrslisnnir 
eorum  animi,  de  re  aliqna  quam  timent  et  dolent.  •  Utantur  venationlbus,  Indis,  jocii^  amicoram 

consortlis,  quae  non  slnnnt  animnm  turbari,  vino  et  cantu  et  lod  mutatione,  etbiberia,  et  gandlo^  ex  quiou^ 
prsecipne  delectantur.  <>  Piso.  ex  fabnlla  et  Indls  qnserenda  delectatio.    His  Tenetnr  qui  mazlmc  jT^" 

•nnt,  cantos  ct  chorea  ad  Uetltiam  prostmt.  <  Prsecipne  valet  ad  expellendam  melanehoUam  iure  ni 

cantibns,  Indis,  et  sonis,  et  habitare  cum  fkmlllarlbns,  et  pncdpua  com  puellls  Jncnndis.  '^'^•jt'  ^ 

avocamentls,  lib.  de  absolrendo  Inctu.  *Corpomm  complexua,  cantns,  ludl,  forms,  ^c         'y^ 

hortos  Epicuri  frequontes.  »» Dypnoiopli.  lib.  10.    CoronaWt  florldo  serto  incendeas  odorcs,  In  culciir* 

Flnmea  coUocavit  dulciculam  potloncm  proplnana,  psaltriam  odduxit  &e. 
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crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a  fair  perfumed  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  after  a  portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  adminis* 
tcred,  he  brought  in  a  beautiful  young  'wench  tliat  could  play  upon  a  lute^  sing, 
and  dance,"  dlsa,  TuUy,  3  Tuac,  scoffj  at  Epicunis,  for  this  his  profane  physic 
(as  well  he  deserved),  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  approve  of  it; 
most  of  our  looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especiaJly,  aUow  of 
this;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  persoi « 
make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incUandos 
ad  Venerfffiiy  as  '^Kodericus  h  Fonseca  will,  aspeciu  et  C07itactu  pulcJtemmarum 
fusminarumy  to  be  drawn  to  such  consorts  whether  they  will  or  no.  Not  to  be 
an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but  sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce  est 
desipere  in  loco,  to  play  the  fool  now  and  then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things.  Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his 
liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him ;  so  would  old  Cato,  'TuUy  by  his  own 
confession,  and  the  rest.  Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos,  brings  in  Socrates  as  a 
principal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  would  '''ride 

a  cockhorse  with  his  children," equUa/re  in  arundine  Umgd  (though 

Alcibiades  scoffed  at  him  for  it),  and  well  he  might;  for  now  and  then  (saith 
Plutarch)  the  most  virtuous,  honesty  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and 
toys,  as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.     So  did  Scipio  and  Lslius, 


*>  Qal  ubl  86  a  TiUgo  et  scena  in  secreta  rcmdrant, 
Virtus  Sdpladffi  ct  mitid  sapicntia  La:!!, 
Ka^aii  cum  lllo,  ct  dLscincci  liKlure,  dunce 
Decoquerctor  olos,  solitl 


**  Valorow  Scipio  and  f^entle  Loellos, 
Removed  fh>m  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorous, 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves  their  robes  laid  by 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready." 


Machiavel,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  histoiy,  gives  this  note  of 
Cosmo  de*  Medici,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he 
would  '<  ''now  and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was 
80  much  given  to  jesters,  players  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry, 
that  he  that  should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  light- 
ness on  the  other,  would  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him." 
Now  methinkshe  did  well  in  it,  though  'Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion,  that  magis- 
trates, senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne  res- 
pMica  ludere  mdeatur:  but  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a  stem  and  constant 
cirriage.     I  commend  Cosmo  de*  Medici  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  than 
whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if  "^  Machiavel 
do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life :  "  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended  him  for 
(lancing  beside  his  dignity"  (belike  at  some  cushion  dance),  he  told  him  again, 
qui  sapU  iivterdiuy  vix  unquam  noctu  desipit,  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day  may 
dote  a  little  in  the  night.    Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus , 
that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  staid  man,  yet  sometimes  most  free,  and  too  open 
ia  his  sports.     And  'tis  not  altogether  ^  unfit  or  misbesceming  tbe  gravity  of 
such  a  man,  if  that  decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  observed. 
^Misce  stuUUiam  consUiis  brevem;  and  as  °he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife, 
I  would  have  every  man  say  to  himself^  or  to  his  friend, 

*UoI],  onee  in  pleasant  company  by  chance, 
fished  that  yon  for  company  would  dance : 
Which  you  rcfUsed,  and  said,  your  years  require, 
^ow,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 
Well,  MoU,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like, 
Then  trust  to  this.  I  wiU  thca  matron-like : 
Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lessen, 
Ab  you  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 
^it  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint, 
'•o  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint 


Veil,  If  you  will,  your  head,  your  soul  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  souls  can  heal : 
Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee. 
Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  mo ; 
Buzzing  in  every  comer,  gath'ring  honey : 
Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  money. 
•  And  when  thou  sccst  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  &  wiue: 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  'scape, 
But  be  as  wanton,  toying  as  an  ape." 


•  Ut  redinat&  suavitcr  in  Icctum  puelll,  Ac.  *  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  •  Epist  Fom.  lib.  7.  22. 

*PHt,  Heri  dcroum  bene  potus,  scroque  redlerara.  '  Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.  Interpositl  arundino 

cruribns  suis,  cum  ftiiis  ludena,  ab  Alclblado  rlaus  est.  ■  Hor.  *  Homlnibns  facctis,  et  ludts  puerillbiu 
vitramodum  dedltus,  adeo  ut  si  cui  in  eo  tam  gravitatem  quam  levitatem  considerore  llceret,  duos  personas 
uistinctis  in.  eo  ease  diceret.  >  De  nugis  curial.  lib.  1.  cap.  A.  Magistratus  ct  vlri  graves,  i  ludis  levioribus 
vccndl.  k  ifachiavel  vita  tjva,  Ab  amlco  reprchensus,  quod pneter  dignitatem  tripudils  operam  daifc, 
'•spondet,  &c.         » There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  to  weep,  laugli,  mourn,  dance,  Eccles.  ill.  i.         «  Hor. 

^^r  Jolia  Harrington,  £pi;n'-  &0*  *  Lucretia  toto  sis  licet  usque  dic^  Thoida  nucte  volo. 
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Those  old  >*  Greeks  bad  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  pleasure,  and  the 
Laoedemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Eisui  sacrtyicare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessalj,  as 
it  appears  by  that  oH  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself :  *^  'Because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and 
modester  life."  *Ei8U8  enim  divum  aJtque  hominum  est  astema  voluptas. 
Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts. 
The  Bomans  at  every  supper  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  music, 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c.,  as  *  Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus, 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  in  Xenophon*s  Sympos,  FhUippus 
ridendi  artifex,  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport.  Paulus  Jovius, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  English 
customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  I,  for  my  part,  will  interpret 
to  the  best.  '*  *The  whole  nation  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts;  for  they  prolong  them  many  hours  together,  with 
dainty  cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  facete  jesters,  and  afterwards  they  fall  a 
dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night.'*  Yolateran 
gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial  manner  of 
entertainment  and  good  mirth,  and  methinks  he  saith  well,  there  is  no  hariu 
in  it;  long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Cfcesias  reports  of  a 
Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and 
dance  by  turns;  and  'Lil.  Geraldus  of  an  JSgyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine 
virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature,  and  sweet 
voices^  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fiction  of  the  nine 
Muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our  Asiatic  princes  have 
done  so  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors^  Turks,  <&c.,  solace  themselves  after 
supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qtus  jitcundioris  obUdamtnti 
causa  (^ saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psaUere  et  saltare  consiteverant,  taking 
great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This  and  many  such 
means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as 
knowing  there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life.  What  shall 
I  say  then,  but  to  every  melancholy  man, 

"  ■  Utero  coDTiTla,  non  trlatiboa  ntere  axnicifl,  |     **  Feut  often,  mnd  use  friends  not  ttlll  so  sad,      ^ 

Quosnugnetrisosiecjoca  salsa  Javaat."  |        Whosejcsts  and  merriments  may  make  thee filsd. 

Use  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games;  ^Accedant 
juvenumque  Chori,  mistceque  pudlcB,  And  as  Marsilius  Picinus  concludes  an 
epistle  to  Bernard  Canisianus,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract 
to  all  good  students,  "  **Live  merrily,  O  my  friends,  free  from  carea^  per- 
plexity, anguish,  grief  of  mind,  live  merrily,"  IcetUim  codum  vos  creavit: 
"  °  Again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be  merry,  if  any  thing  trouble  your  hearts, 
or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it,  ^let  it  pass.  *And  this  I  enjoin 
yon,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician;  for  without  this  mirth,  which 
is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physic,  medicines^  and  whatsoever  is  used  and 
applied  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no  force."  Dum/n^'i 
svnunt,  vivUe  Iceti  (Seneca),  I  say  be  merry. 

*  'Nee  Insibns  Tlrentem 
Vidaemns  hano  Juventam.* 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophet's  counsel  to  'Meuippus,  that  travelled  all  the 

p  LU.  Ginldna  hist.  deor.  Synteg  1.  «  Lib.  3.  de  anr.  as.  r  Eo  qnod  risns  esset  Isboris  et 

modetti  TictOs  condlmentom.  ■  Cslcag.  eplg.  >  Cap.  61.    In  delieils  habnit  acnrras  et  ■duiS' 

tores.  ■  Uulversa  gens  snpra  mortales  casteroa  cunriyloram  studioslssima.  £a  enim  per  rsriss  et  exQiu* 
sltas  dape%  interpoeitis  musids  et  Joculatoribni^  in  mnltas  sseplns  horas  extrahont,  ac  sablnde  prodoctisi 
cboreis  et  amoribns  foeminarum  Indulgent,  &c.  >  Syntag.  de  Musis,  r  Athenens,  lib.  12.  et  R  sssidius 
mnlienim  roeibus,  cantnque  s/mphonias  Palatinm  Persamm  regis  totum  persunabat.  Jorios  blit.  Ub.  lo* 
•  Eobanns  Heasus.  •  Fracastorius.  »  V ivite  ergo  Iseti,  0  amic^  procnl  ab  angnstia,  rinte  Uctl.  •  It*™*" 
precor  et  obtestor,  rlTlte  Iseti :  Ulnd  quod  cor  uit,  negligite.  *  Laetaa  in  prcsens  snimos  qnod  nurs 

oderit  curare.    Hor.    He  was  both  Sacerdos  et  Uedicus.  •  Haec  antem  non  tarn  nt  laccrdos,  smici. 

mando  robis,  qnam  nt  niedlcns;  nam  absque  hae  una  tanqnam  medldnarum  Tita,roedldniBomnessd»l«*« 
prodtteeodam  adhibUa  moriuntar :  Tirite  UbU.     '  Locheos  Auacreun.     s  Ludan.  Necyomantla.   To©.  * 
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world  over,  even  down  to  hell  itself  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to 
Meuippus,  to  be  merry.  "  ^Contemn  the  world  (saith  he),  and  count  that  is 
in  it  vanity  and  toys;  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long;  be  not  curious,  or 
over  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a  well  composed  and  contested  estate 
to  enjoy  thyself  and  above  all  things  to  be  merry." 

*S1  Namenu  ntl  eenset  sine  amore  Jociiqiiei 
KU  estjucunduxn,  vivMin  amorejocisque.**! 

Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Eccles.  iii.  22.\  "  Than  that  & 
man  should  rejoice  in  his  afirairs.**  Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  phy- 
sician in  this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his,  *^  ^  avoid  over- 
much study  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  live 
lit  heart*s-ease  :'*  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  CsBsius, 
"  ^amidst  thy  serious  studies  and  business,  use  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and 
toys^  and  whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind."  Nothing  better  than  mirth 
and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  *'  *  It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Mon- 
tanus),  it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity." 

Bat  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in 
another  extreme^  spend  all  their  days  among  good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an 
ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking; 
malt-worms,  men-iishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^Qui  bibunt  solum  ranarum  more, 
nilhU  comederUeSf  like  so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  *Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
eat,  and  drink;  to  sacrifice  to  Yolupia,  Humina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus'  neck,  Jupiter  s  trinoctiam, 
and  that  the  sim  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshua*s  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust, 
that  they  might  dies  noctesque  pergroecari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and 
men  of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves 
to  every  rogue's  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roar  and  sing  scur- 
rilous songs  in  base  places. 


"•  Inrcnles  aUqnem  cam  percnssorejaeentem, 
Permistum  naatia,  aut  furlbaa,  aut  fugiUvia." 


Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lie  drinking 
all  day  long  with  carmen  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent 
amongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  mtdla  bibens^ 
eC  TniUta  volena,  <!sc.  They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale,  con- 
sume their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract  filthy 
diseases,  rheums,  dropsies,  calentures,  tremor^  get  swolu  jugulars,  pimpled  red 
faces^  sore  eyes,  &c.;  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies ;  for  drink  drowns  more  than  the  sea  and  all 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  casks),  confound  their  souls, 
suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Chary  bdis,  and  use  that  which  is  a  hel]i 
to  their  undoing.  ^Quid  refart  morbo  an  ferro  peredmwe  ruindf  'When  the 
Elack  Prince  went  to  sot  the  exiled  king  of  Castile  into  his  kingdom,  there 
was  a  terrible  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish :  at  last 
the  Spanish  fied,  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some 
drowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now  tell 
me  what  difierence  is  between  drowning  and  killing]  As  good  be  melancholy 

b  Oranta  mnndana  nugta  vstlma.  IIoc  Bolnm  tota  rlta  peraeqnere,  at  proeaentibaa  bene  composltlfl^ 
niinime  cariosna,  aat  alia  In  re  aolidtoa,  quain  plurimum  potea  vitam  hilarem  traducaa.  ***If  the  world 
til  ink  tUat  nothing  can  be  happy  without  love  and  mirth,  then  live  in  love  and  Jollity."  ^  Uildeaheim, 

^]':kel.2.  de  Mania,  fol.  161.  Madia  literaram  et  aniroi  perturbationea  fUgiat,  et  quantam  potest  Jucande 
\i  -at.  *  Lib.  de  atra  bile.  Gravioriboa  curia  ladoa  et  lacetias  aliqoando  interpone,  Jocoa,  et  quaa  solent 
aiitinom  relazare.  »>  Conail.  30.  mala  valetudo  aucta  et  contracta  eat  trlstitia ac  propterea  ezhilaratione 
aiii.ni  rcmovenda.  » Athen.  dypnosoph.  lib.  1.  •Javen.  sat.  8.    **  You  will  llnd  him  beside  aonie 

cuc-throat,  along  with  aailora^  or  thieves,  or  runaways."  cHor.  **  What  doea  It  sipiify  whether  I  perish 

by  disease  or  by  the  aword  I  "  «  Frotssard.  hist.  lib.  I.    Ilispani  cum  Ani;Iorum  vires  ferre  non  poMCUl, 

iu  fiicaui  sc  dederunt,  &c.  Prsccipitea  in  tiuvium  se  dcderunt,  ue  in  hestium  mauua  venircat. 
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still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only 
remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition. 
As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  make  mtUieres  me/ecerunt  malam.  EyiI 
company  marred  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  companions  have  been 
their  bane.  For,  'maliLS  malum  vuU  ut  sit  sui  dmUia;  one  drunkard  in  a 
company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will  by  his  goodwill  make  all  the  resi; 

as  bad  as  himself, 

«- Et 

Noctamos  Jorcs  to  formidare  vapores,** 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do:  yea,  'though  it  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  health,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.  And  so 
like  grasshoppers,  whilst  they  sing  over  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve 
in  winter;  and  for  a  little  vain  merriment  shall  £nd  a  sorrowful  reckoning 
in  the  end. 


SECT.  III.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECrr.  L — A  Consolatory  Dlgresswn^  containing  tlie  Remedies  of  aU  manner 

of  Discontents, 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comlbrtable  speeches,  persuasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  '^he  cure 
of  a  discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield,  and 
many  times  a  sole  suf^cient  cure  of  themselves;  I  have  thought  fit  in  this  fol- 
lowing section,  a  little  to  digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject), 
to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best 
orators,  philosophei's,  divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  pur- 
pose. I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Crantor,  Lucian, 
Boethius:  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Budseus,  Stella,  Petrarch, 
Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &a  And  they  so  well,  that  as 
Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostnun  areret  ingeniumy  de  illorum  posset  f on- 
iHms  irrigari,  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously  irri- 
gated from  those  well-springs :  and  I  shall  but  actum  agere;  yet  because  the^^e 
tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomise,  and  briefly  insert 
some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast  treatises  to 
my  small  scale ;  for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great  vessels  into 
so  little  a  creek.  And  although  (as  Cai'dan  said  of  his  book  dt  consol.)  ^  °  I 
know  beforehand,  this  tract  of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reject;  they  that 
are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have  no  need  of  such  consolatoi-V 
speeches;  they  that  are  miserable  and  unhappy,  think  them  insufhcient  to  ease 
their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their  misery;  yet  I  will  go  on;  for  this 
must  needs  do  some  good  to  suclvas  are  happy,  to  biing  them  to  a  moderation, 
and  make  them  reflect  and  kn«w  themselves,  by  seeing  the  inconstancy  of 
human  felicity,  others'  misery:  and  to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but 
attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  somecontent  and  comfort." 
«  ^'Tis  true,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  affections  of  the  mind  aro 
altogether  incurable ;  yet  these  helps  of  art,  physic,  and  philosophy 'must  not  be 
contemned."  Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stifl'in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such 
precepts  can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in  some  cases,  they 
will  reject  uiich  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Insana  stuUcs  mentis  kcec  sokuia^^ 

'  Ter.  * Ilor.  **  Althougb  yon  swear  that  yon  dread  tbo  night  air.**       >  *H  iri^i  h  art$tt  **  eltber  drink 

or  depart.**  •>  Lib.  do  lib.  propriis.    Uos  libroa  sclo  zualtos  spemere,  nam  feliccs  bis  so  non  indi^era 

pntaiit,  lufelices  ad  solationcm  miseriu;  non  sufflccre.  £c  tamen  folicibos  moderationem,  dam  tnoonstan* 
tSnm  huniann  fuHcitatls  doccnt,  pra'stant;  Infclices  id  omnia  rocto  a^timare  veltntf  feliccs  reddere  possunt. 
^  XuJlum  medlcamentum  otniu's  ^•ftnarc  potest;  Runtaffoctnsanimi  qui prorsua sunt  insanabUes;  nontamd 
airci5  ouus  spei-ni  debet  uut  uiL-dicia.u.  aut  plLilOM>pliiJu         ^"  Xko  insane  consolatlona  of  a  fooUah  mind.** 
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Words  add  no  courage,  which  ''Catiline  once  said  to  his  soldiers,  ''a  cap- 
tain's oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  valiant  man  :*'  and  as  Job  ' feelingly 
said  to  his  friends,  ''you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all."  'Tis  to  no  purposo 
in  that  vulgar  phrase  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar 
:?ayings :  as 'PliniusSecundus^  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure 
of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Bufus,  a  Koman  senator,  wrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro 
in  like  case,  ad/iibe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliquay  sedfortia,  qucs  audierim  nunquam, 
Icgerxm  nttnquam:  nam  qua  a/udiviy  quos  legi  omnia,  Umto  dolore  superantur, 
c;ither  say  something  that  I  never  read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  ^old  thy 
peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial  consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and 
known  persuasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small  force;  what  can  any  man  say 
that  hath  not  been  saidi  To  what  end  are  such  parsenetical  discourses?  you 
jnaj  as  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some  men's  affections.  Yet  sure 
1  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  comfort  and  ease  a  little, 
though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope  I  will  adventure. 
*'j^on  mens  hie  sermo,  *tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus^ 
Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I  make  nothing,  as  ^Montaigne 
said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar  nothing ;  'tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study,  I  hope 
I  shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in 
imparting  my  mind.  If  it  be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine  own  ;  so 
TuUy,  Cardan,  and  Boethius  wrote  de  oonsoL  as  well  to  help  themselves  as 
others ;  be  it  as  it  may  I  will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  particular;  general  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  £imine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical diseases  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities :  or  pecuUiar 
to  private  men,  'as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sick- 
ness, orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  isc.  Generally  all  discontent,  ^Itomines  quo" 
iimur  foriitnoB  solo.  No  condition  free,  quisque  suos  patimur  manes.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint^ 
413  'he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  glucupricon,  a  bittersweet  passion,  honey  and 
gall  mixed  together,  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent,  who  can  deny  it?  If 
all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable  necessity,  all  distressed, 
then  as  Cardan  infers,  '''who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go  free)  Why  dost  thou 
not  grieve  thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the  world)"  Ferre 
qrtam  soriem  paiiuntur  omnes,  Nemo  recuset,  *'^If  it  be  common  to  all,  why 
should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another)  "  If  thou  alone  wert  dis- 
tre:ised,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured;  but  when  the 
calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  iSoZamtfTi 
miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris;  'tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be 
«o  impatient )  *'  *Ay,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall 
we  do )  Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of 
common  enemies :  we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithala- 
miums;  for  pleasant  music,  that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drum%  and  warlike 
ti-umpets  still  sounding  in  our  ears;  instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing 
of  towns  and  cities ;  for  triumphs^  lamentations ;  for  joy,  tears."    ^'^So  it  ia 


7  Salost.    Verbft  Tlrtutem  non  addttnt,nee  Imperatoris  oratio  facfl^  timido  fortem.  "Job  cap.  16. 

«  Kpiar.  13.  lib.  1.  ^  Hor.  'Lib.  2.  EsMyi,  cap.  G.  *  Alium  paupertas,  aliam  orbltati  hanc.  morbi, 
ilium  timor,  aliam  iojuriie,  hnne  insidlo,  Ulam  uxor,  fllit  diatrahnot,  Cardan.  •Boethtoai  1.1.  met.  6. 

ffApuIeins,  4.  florid.  Nihil  homini  tain  prosper^  daCttm  dlvinitoa,  qain  el  adjnlxtom  ait  aliqnid  difScultatis, 
In  amplinima  qnaqne  Uetitia  aabest  qucdam  qnerimonia,  co^Jogatlone  quadam  mellla  et  feUla.  t  Si 

onuses  premantnr.  quia  tu  es  qui  aolaa  evadere  cnpia  ab  e«  lege  qua  neminem  praeterit  7  cor  te  mortalem 
factum  et  vnireni  non  orbla  rtgem  fieri  non  doles  f  ^  Patoana%  ep.  76.  Neqne  cniqaam  pnecipnedolendoiu 
C4J  ((uod  accidit  unlvenis.  >  Lorchan.  Gallobeli^enB,  lib.  8.  Anno  1598.  de  Belgla.  Enge  1  aed  eheu  iuquis 
1,111(1  agemua?  ubl  pro  Epithalamto  BeUoniB  flagellum^pro  moaica  taaimoniaterribilem  Utaorum  et  tnbariun 
aiuiias  dangoreni,  pro  tsedia  nnptialibua,  vlllamm,  pagomm,  urbium  videas  incendia ;  ubl  pro  jubilo  lamenta* 
in ')  risa  Aetna  aerem  complent.  ^  Ita  est  profecto,  et  quisquls  lisec  videre  abnoiai  hoio  aecolo  panim 

Hj'tus  e«,  ant  potlns  noatrorum  onminm  eonditioneia  ignoras,  quibua  redproco  qaodam  nexalflBtatnattbav 
tristia  lietia,  inviccm  succedant. 
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and  BO  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.  He  that  refuseth  to  see  and  bear,  to 
suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition 
of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocal  course,  joys  and 
sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another."  It  is  inevitable,  it  may  not 
be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled)  Gra/oe  nilUl 
tat  humini  quodfert  necessitas,  as  *Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  ''that  'which 
is  necessary  cannot  be  grievous.**  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this, 
*'  '"that  whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured:"  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  and  conform  thyself  to  undergo  it.  ^Si  longa  est,  levis  est;  si  gravis 
est,  hrevis  est.  If  it  be  long,  *tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last.  It  will 
away,  dies  dolorem  minuit,  and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out ;  custom 
will  ease  it ;  ^oblivion  is  a  common  medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefi^  and 
detriments  whatsoever,  ''>*and  when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes 
of  infelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us:"  ^Atque  hoec  oUm 
nieminisse juvabit,  '' recollection  of  the  past  is  pleasant:*'  "the  privation 
and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant  and  delightsome  than 
before  it  was."  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us  all,  to  escape  here  with* 
out  some  misfortunes. 


•f. 


Uaqne  mBib  nulla  est  ilncera  Tolnpta^ 


SoUcitomqae  aliqald  ketUi  lutenrenit. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike :  *" '  Those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  ate 
freely  carried  in  their  orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are 
urged  with  many  difficulties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  still  crosfr- 
ing,  interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires,  and  no  moi*tal  man  is  free  from 
this  law  of  nature.*'  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer 
our  own  expectation,  to  have  a  continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes,  Far^ 
tuna  nunquam  perpetud  est  bona.  And  as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Boman  consul,, 
told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that 
success  thou  hast  hitherto  had ;  '''It  never  yet  happened  to  any  man  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according  to  his  desire^ 
or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse."  Even  so  it  fell  out  to 
him  as  he  foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of  Augustus : 
though  he  were  Jupiter's  almoner,  Pluto's  treasurer,  Neptune's  admiral,  it 
could  not  secure  hinu  Such  was  Alcibiades'  fortune,  Narsetes,  that  great 
€k)nsalvus,  and  most  famous  men's,  that  as  " Jovius  concludes,  ''  it  is  almost 
fatal  to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented 
with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously."  'Tis  ^ 
still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be^  NiJUi  est  ab  omni  powte  beatwn, 

**  There's  no  perfection  is  so  absolate, 
Tbat  some  Impuric/  doth  not  poUate.** 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ;  and  so  long 
as  thou  livest  upon  earth  look  not  for  other.  "  ^Thou  shalt  not  here  find 
peaceable  and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies; 
suoh  is  our  fate."  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their  distinct  orbs  have  their 
several  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde^  in  apogee,  perigee^ 

iTn  Tttse.  6  vetere  poeta.  ■>  Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  con  sol.     Est  consolatlonli  genns  non  lere*  quod  ik 

necessitate  fit ;  sive  feras,  sire  non  feras,  fcrcndum  est  tanien.  ■  Senrca.  •  Omni  dolori 

tempns est medicina ;  ipsum  luctum  estinguit,  injorias  dolct,  omnis  mail  obhviouem  adfcrt.  r  Uabet 

hoc  quoqae  cotnmodam  omni^  infelicitas,  suavlorcm  vitaui  cum  abierit  relinquit.  <i  Virg.       *  Orld. 

**  For  there  is  no  pleasnre  pei*fect»  some  anxiety  always  intervenes."  •  Lorchan.     Sunt  namqne  inferm 

snperis,  hnmana  terrenis  lun^e  dlsparla.  Etenim  beatss  mentes  femntnr  libcr'o,  et  sine  ullo  Impedlraento, 
McUaa,  astherelque  orbes  cursus  et  conversiones  suas  Jam  sa:culis  innumerabilibus  constantusim^  confldanc; 
vcram  homines  magnis  angnistiis.  Neque  hac  naturie  lege  eat  qulsquam  niortulium  solutos.  tpionysius 
lialicar.  lib.  8.  non  enlm  nnqaam  contigic,  nee  pose  homines  natos  inveuics  qucxi<iuam,  cui  omnia  ex  animl 
sententia  succcsscrint,  Ita  uc  nulla  In  re  fortuna  st  el  adversata.  ■  Vlt.  Uuusalvi  lib.  ult.  Ut  dadbns  latal« 
Bit  clarissinil.Hli  calpa  sna,  seciis  circumveniri  cum  malicia  ct  invidia,  imminutaque  dignitatc  per  contameliaio 
niori.  V In tcuis  purum  ilium  aetherem  non inTenies,  et  rentos  scronos:  nimbos  potlua,  procellaSk caluin- 
Dias.    Lips.  cent.  misc.  ep.  8.  ir     — , .  — , 
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oriental^  occidental,  oombast^  feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have 
their  fortitudes  and  debilities^  by  reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations, 
conferred  to  each  other's  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their  terms,  hooses^  case, 
detriments,  (feo.  So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out, 
reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to  many  accidents  and 
casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities  as  well  from  ourselves 
as  others. 

Yea^  but  thon  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men 
are  happy  but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine, 
thou  alone  art  unhappy,  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said, 
**  'All  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of 
body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those 
common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay  them 
on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take  thy 
portion  Y  or  be  as  thou  art  9  **  Without  question  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou 
art.     If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content. 


*y  Jam  flwiam  quod  Tnltls;  erls  to,  qui  modb  miles, 
Mercator;  tn  conBultaa  modo,  rustleus;  bine  vos, 
Vos  hlne  mutatis  diseedlta  pajrtibiis ;  el* 
Quid  sUtUf  noliDL'* 


**  Wen  bflTt  80  then  s  70a  mister  soldier 
Shall  be  a  merchant;  you  sir  lawyer 
A  country  gentleman ;  go  you  to  this, 
That  side  yoa ;  why  stand  ye  >    ItTs  well  as  'tit 


***  Every  man  knows  his  own,  but  not  others*  defects  and  miseries ;  and  'tis 
the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes," 
not  to  examine  or  consider  other  men's,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others : 
To  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have,  or  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  pros* 
parity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  want :  to  look  still  on  them  that  go 
before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after.  ^  *  ^Yhereas  many 
a  man  would  think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least 
part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and  accountest 
a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate.**  How  many  thousands  want  that  which 
thou  hast?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and 
night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a  poor  liviug,  of  such  as 
labour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish  and  pain,  all  which  thou  art 
free  from  7  Oforiunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  716 Ant :  Thou  art  most  happy  if 
thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness ;  ^Hem  carendo  non 
fruendo  copnoscimus,  when  thou  shalt  hereafter  couie  to  want  that  which  thou 
now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis  past  thou 
wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy :  and  after  a  little  miss,  wish  with  all  thine 
heart  thou  hadst  the  same  content  again,  mighiest  lead  but  such  a  life,  a  world 
for  such  a  life  :  the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then,  ''rest  satis- 
fi<id,  deaine,  xntuensque  in  aUorwn  infortunia  sola/re  merUeni,  comfort  thyself 
^ith  other  men's  misfortunes, and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  JEaop  told  the  fox,  com' 
plaining  for  want  of  a  tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  taceUf  quando  me 
<Milis  captum  videtis,  you  complain  of  toys,  but  I  am  blind,  be  quiet.  I  say 
to  thee,  be  thou  satisfied.  It  is  ^  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  general  con- 
Beni  they  went  to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery;  but  when 
they  saw  a  company  of  frogs  more  fearful  than  they  were,  they  began  to  take 
^outage  and  comfort  a^aiii.  Compare  tliiue  estate  with  others.  Sitniles 
o^iorum  resjnce  casus,  milius  ista  fores.  Be  content  and  rest  satisfied,  for  thou 
^Yt  Well  in  respect  to  others  :  be  thankful  for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath 
done  for  thee,  ho  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as 

"SI  omnes  homines  sna  mnla  suasqne  curas  In  nnnm  cumulum  conferrent,  rquIs  dlvlsura portlonlbua,  &c. 
'  tior.  icr.  lib.  l.  *  (^uod  unusquisque  propria  nmla  novit,  allorum  nestclat,  iu  causa  est,  ut  ae  inter  alius 
'ni'«eram  putet.    Cardan,  lib.  3.  de  cousol.    Plutaix]i.  dccousol.  ad  ApoUunium.  •Quam  multos  putos 

^. 111  so  coDlo  proximos  putarent,  totidem  regulus,  si  de  fortunss  tun  reliquiis  pars  lis  minima  contiu(;at. 
'»<»;ih.  de  consol.  lib.  2.  pros.  4.  k"  Vou  know  the  valiio  of  a  th.ng  from  wantln;?  more  thiin  from 

<^>Joylng  it."  •  Hesiod.  F.»to  quod  es ;  quod  sunt  alii,  une  queoUibct  ease ;  Quod  uon  es,  nolis ;  quud 

Vuies  eise,  TcIIa.  *.4J>opi  f;il». 
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he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art 
full  well  as  thou  art.  ^Qukquid  vuU,  Itabere  nemo  potest,  no  man  can  hare 
what  he  will,  Illtid  potest  nolle  quod  non  habei,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will 
desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy  lot  is  &Ilen,  make  the  best  of  it.  '''If 
we  should  all  sleep  at  all  times  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done),  who  then 
were  happier  than  his  fellow  )  "  Oar  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream,  and  whilo 
W3  look  about^  'immzortcUitas  adest,  eternity  is  at  hand :  ''^our  life  is  a  pilgrim- 
age on  earth,  which  wise  men  pass  with  great  alacrity."  If  thou  be  in  woe, 
sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain,  or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle^  "  God 
ch:istiseth  them  whom  he  loveth  :  they  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy/' 
Psal.  cxxyi.  5,  "  As  the  furnace  proveth  the  potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation 
tiy  men's  thoughts,"  Ecdus.  xxv.  5,  'tis  for  ^thy  good,  FerUssea  nisiperiisses : 
hadst  thou  not  been  so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone:  "  as  gold  in 
the  fire,"  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  TrUnUatio  ditat:  and  which  Came- 
itirius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a  tliresher  and  com. 

^'Sl  tritara  absit  palcis  sunt  abdita  grana,        I     "  As  tbrcshinff  separates  from  atraw  tbe  corn, 
Kos  crux  mundanls  separot  i  paleis ; "  |        By  crosses  from  the  world's  chaff  are  we  bora.** 

'Tis  the  very  same  which  ^'Chrysostom  comments,  horn.  2.  in  3  JfaL  "  Com 
is  not  separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments  but  by 
tribulation."  'Tis  that  which  *  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser,  4.  de  immort.  *Tis 
that  which  ^  Hicrom,  which  all  the  fiithers  inculcate,  '^  so  we  are  catechised 
for  eternity."  'Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates.  Nocumenium  docu- 
Qnentum  ;  'tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings  in  our  ears.  Deas  unicum 
hahct  JUium  sine  peccato,  nuUum  siTisflageUo  :  God,  saith  "^  Austin,  hath  one 
son  without  sin,  none  without  correction.  ''*^An  expert  seaman  is  tried  in 
a  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  in  adversity, 
a  Christian  in  tentation  and  misery."  Ba^,  liom.  ^».  We  are  sent  as  so 
many  soldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil;  our  life  ia 
a  warfare,  and  who  knows  it  not  ?  ^Non  est  ad  ctstra  mollis  ^  terris  via : 
''  ''and  therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us, 
that,  as  Gregory  notes,  "  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget 
whither  we  are  goiDg." 

^  '  Ite  nunc  (brtcs,  nbl  celsa  magni 

DucU  «xcmpli  via :  car  incrtes 

Terf^anndatis?  snperata  tellas 

Sidera  domat." 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome^  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances :  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects, 
sweet  smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &o,  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  con- 
temned, yet  comfort  thyself,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wilderness,  '*  *Cod 
sees  thee,  he  takes  notice  of  thee  : "  there  is  a  God  ^bgve  that  can  vindicate 
thx.cause,  that  can  relieve  thee.  And  surely  *S5ieca  thinks  he  takes  delight 
in  seeing  thee.  •^The'gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men  con- 
tending with  adversity,"  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight>  or  a  man  with  a  beast 
But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  ""  Behold,"  saith  he,  "a  spectacle  worthy  of 
God ;  a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate."    A  tyrant  is  t^o  best  sacrito 

•  *?cneca.  'SI  dormlrent  somper  omnes,  nnllna  alio  frellclor  esscL    Card.  »  Senec*  <!«  ^^ 

*»  Platu,  Axiocho.  Au  ignoras  vitam  banc  peregrlnatlonem,  &e.  qoam  sapieates  com  ?AQ(UoP^'^'"StnI 
i.Sio  cxpedtt;  medicos  non  dat  quod  patiens  valt,  sedquod ipse  bonum  sclt.  ^  Fnunentom  noa  ei^r«U|]^ 
iii.si  ti  ituratura,  &c.  '  Xon  est  poena  damnantis  scd  flagcUum  corrigentls.  "•  Ad  b«reaitst^ 

aitirnam  sic  erudimar.  « Confess.  6.  <> ^'auclerum  teinpestas,  athletam  stadium,  <lttcem  po^^ 

iQa:;n!inlmam  ealainltas,  CbrisUanam  Tero  tentatlo  probat  et  ezamiuat.  p  Sen.  Here.  Fur.   **  TM  ^J 

from  the  earth  to  the Btars  Is  not  so  downy."  « Ideo  Dens  aspemm fecit  Iter,  ne  dam  deleettotv  to  ^^ 

<» oil vlscantur  eonim qvm aui t  in patrla.  ' Boethlna,  1 .  ft. met.  ult.  "Go  now, brare  fcUowi,  *^*'R'; 
tho  lofty  path  of  a  great  examplo  leads.  Why  do  you  stupidly  expose  your  backs  f  The  earth  *>"*gjT^ 
»rnr8  to  subJccUon."  •  Bocth.  pro.  ult.  Manet  spectator  cunctorum  desupcr  praesdus  deus,  bonis  pr«""*! 
inahs  siiipllcia  dlBpcnsans.  « Lib,  do  provid.  VoUntatcm  capiunt  dll  slquando  magnos  viroj  coUucianiw 
cum  Qf     mate  vldcnt.       •  Eccc  spcctaculum  Deo  dignum     Vir  fortU  mala  fortuna  coiapositus 
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to  Jupiter,  as  the  ancientH  held,  and  his  best  objeot  "a,  contented  mind." 
"For  thy  part  then  rest  satisfied,  "cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burthen  on 
him,  '  rely  on  hira,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give 
thee  thine  heart's  desire;"  say  with  David,  "God  is  our  hope  and  strength, 
in  troubles  ready  to  be  found,"  Psal.  xlvL  1.  "for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
ehall  be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,"  Psal.  cxxv.  1,  2.  "as  the 
oiountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever." 


MEMB.  II. 

Deformiti/  of  body,  aichness,  baseness  of  birth,  peculiar  discontents. 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  mind,  or  for- 
tune, which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and 
many  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  cotmsel  and  persuasion 
may  be  eased  or  expelled.     Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as 
lameness,  crookedness,  deafness,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  tor- 
ture many  men :  yet  this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the 
body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather 
help  and  much  increase  it.     Thou  art  lame  of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet 
this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  may  est  be  a  good,  a  wise,  upright,  honest  man. 
"  '  Seldom,"  saith  Plutarch,  "  honesty  and  beauty  dwell  together,"  and  often- 
times under  a  thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  understanding,  scepe  siJih  at- 
iritd  latitat  sapientia  veste,   '  Cornelius  Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy, 
when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by 
reason  of  his  outside,  a  little,  lean,  poor,  dejected  person,  •  they  were  all  ready 
to  leave  the  church;  but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him, 
and  happy  was  that  senator  could  enjoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to 
his  house.     A  silly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more. wit,  learning,  honesty, 
than  he  that  struts  it  out  AmpvUis  jactans,  ^c,  grandia  gradiens,  and  is  ad- 
mired in  the  world's  opinion :   ViUs  scepe  cadus  nobUe  viectar  lutbet,  the  best 
wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel     How  many  deformed  princes,  kiiigs,  em- 
perors, could  I  reckon  up,  philosophers,  orators?  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye, 
Appius  Claudius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse,  king  of  Tunis.  John,  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  Tiresias  the  prophet.     "**  The  night  hath  his  pleasure;"  and 
for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly  recompensed  in  the  rest; 
they  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  music,  and  many  recreations ; 
much  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  Tally  well  discourseth  m  his  *  Tusculan 
questions:  Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate,  lively, 
or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes)   Deraocritus  was  blind,  yet  as 
Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  as  **  Plato  con- 
cludes, Turn  sank  mentis  cadus  acutk  indpit  cernere,  quum  primiim  corporis 
ocuJus  dfiflorescity  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally  the  eyes  of 
our  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines  have  evirated  themselves,  and 
put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contemplate.   Angelus  Politianus 
had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running,  fulsome  in  company,  yet  no  man 
80  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.   ifCsop  was  crooked,  Socrates  purblind, 
long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus  withered;   Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to 
behold,  yet  shew  me  so  many  flourishing  wita,  such  divine  spirits :  Horace,  a 
little  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise?  Mar- 
cilius  Ficinus,  Fabcr  Stapulensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfs;  "  Melancthon  a  short 

■  1  Pet.  Y.  7.    Psal.  1r.  22.         7  Raro  sub  eodem  larc  honestai  ct  forma  habitant.         ■  Josephus  Mussus 
vUa  cju9.  ■  Honiuncio  brcvLs,  inacilentos,  umbra  hoiuiuis,  &c.    Ad  stupurem  ejus  erudltlonem  et 

cloqucntiam  admiratl  sunt.  ^Nox  habet  suas  voluptutes.  •  Lib.  5.  ad  lincm.  caecus  potest  esse 

sapluiis  ct  beatos.  &o  '  In  convlvio.  lib  2&.  •  Joaciilmoa  Camerarios,  rit.  ejus. 
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hard-favoured  man,  parvus  erat,  aed  magnua  erai,  kc,  yet  of  incomparable 
parts  all  three.  ^  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  a 
hurt  he  received  in  his  leg,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  chief  town  uf 
Kavarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  wars,  and  less  serviceable  at  court,  u|)oa  that  ac- 
cident betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  by  those  means  got  more  honour  than 
ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  propemess  of  person: 
^  Vtdnus  non  penetrat  animuw^  a  wound  hurts  not  the  soul.  Galba  the  emperor 
was  crook-backed,  Epictetiui  lame :  that  great  Alexander  a  littleman  of  stature; 
^Augustus  Csesar  of  the  same  pitch;  Agesilaus  deapicabiU  formd ;  Boccharis 
a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  *Diodorus  Siculus  records 
of  him,  in  >visdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  A,  Dovn,  130G. 
^  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland  reigned  and  fought  more 
victorious  battles  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessors.  NuUam  virtus 
respuU  stcUuram,  virtue  refuseth  no  stature,  and  commonly  your  great  vast 
bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  What's  in 
them)  '  Quid  nisi pondus  triers  stoUdceque  ferocia  n^entis,  What  in  Osos  and 
Ephialtes  (Neptune's  sons  in  Homer),  nine  acres  long  f 

**  Likn  tall  Orion  stalking  o'er  the  flood : 
When  with  hU  brawny  breast  he  cuts  the  waret, 
Hla  ahonlder  icarce  the  topmost  billow  lares." 

What  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zanzum- 
mins,  or  gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  t 


""Qal  nt  roagnus  Orion, 

Cum  pedes  incedlt,  medll  per  maxima  Nerel 
Stagna,  viam  fludens  hamero  lupereminet  undas.* 


.  •  «  si  membra  tlbi  daat  grandla  Parcc, 


Hentlaegett" 

Their  borly,  saith  "  Lemnius,  "  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so 
lively,  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry:"  Nan  est  in  fnagno  corpore  mica  salis: 
a  little  diamond  is  more  worth  than  a  rocky  mountain :  which  made  Alexander 
Aphrodiseus  positively  conclude,  **  The  lesser,  the  ^  wiser,  because  the  soul  was 
more  contracted  in  such  a  body."  Let  Bodine  in  his  6.  e.  method,  hist,  plead 
the  rest :  the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest 
wits.  And  for  bodily  stature  which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  pre- 
sence, *tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I  grant, 

caput  inter  nubila  condunt  (liide  their  heads  in  the  clouds);  but  belli 

pusilli,  little  men  are  pretty :  **  JSed  si  beUus  homo  est  Cotta,  pusillus  hofno  estJ* 
Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause;  '^^It  may  be  *tis  for 
the  good  of  their  souls;"  Fars/ati/uit,  the  fiesh  rebels  against  the  spirit;  that 
which  hui*ts  tlie  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother  of 
modesty,  putteth  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality;  and  when  we  are  in  the  full 
career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and  maketh  us 
know  ourselves.  ^  Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  "  If  we  could  but 
perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sickness."  Quum  tnfirmi 
sumus,' optimi  sumus;  for  ''what  sick  man"  (as  'Secundus expostulates  with 
Kufus)  ''  was  ever  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious?  he  envies  no  man, 
admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man,  listens  not  after  lies  and 
tales,"  <Scc.  And  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remembrances,  men  would  have 
no  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than  tigers,  wolves,  and 
lions:  who  should  keep  them  in  awel  ^  princes^  masters,  parents,  magistrates, 
judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a  little  sick- 
ness (as '  Chrysostom  observes),  will  correct  and  amend  us."     And  therefore 

'  iribcr.  vit.  ejus.  >  Macrobios.  k  Sueton.  e.  7.  9.  i  Lib.  1 .    Corpore  cxiU  et  despecto,  sed 

in^'uiiio  et  prudcntia  longe  ante  se  reges  cffitcros  pncveniens.  ^  Alexander  Gagainls  hist.  PulandiJB. 

Cui  pure  pai'vus  eram,  cubito  vlx  altior  imo,  Scd  tauien  in  parvo  corpuro  magnus  eram.  '  Ovid.  >■  Virg. 
Anei.  10.    **  **  If  the  &tes  give  yon  large  proportions,  do  you  not  require  facnltles  f  **  "  Lib.  2.  cap.  20. 

Oncri  est  iUls  corporis  moles,  et  spiritus  minus  vividL  •  Corpore  breves  prudeutiorcs  qnnm  coarctuta  sit 
auin:a.  Ingenlo  poUet  cui  vim  uatura  negavlt.  Fllultis  ad  solutem  anlma:  profuit  corporis  Kjritudo, 
l*etr&rch.  «  Lib.  7.  Summa  est  totius  Fhilosophias  si  tales,  &c.         '  **  When  wo  are  sick  we  are  mo»c 

amiable."  •  Plinius,  ep'.st.  7.  lib.  Quern  inflrmuin  libido  solicltut,  aut  aTarlti;i,  aul  honors s  ?  nemini  ln>itJc't, 
neuiiucm  mirutur,  ntMuiiiem  desplcit,  scrraone  n);ili!trno  noa  jUitui".  « ^'ou  teiret  I'rmceps,  mofislui 

pateus, Judex;  at  agritudu  bupcrvcuieiis,  omnia  concxit. 
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with  good  discretion,  "  Jovianua  Pontanua  caused  this  short  sentence  to  he 
engraven  on  his  tomb  in  Naples :  **  Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and 
woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  your 
dearest  friends,  dbc.,  are  the  sauces  of  our  life.**  If  thy  disease  be  continuate 
and  painful  to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last :  "  and  a  light  affliction  which  is 
but  for  a  moment^  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more  excelleut  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory,*'  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  bear  it  with  patience;  women  endure  much  sorrow 
in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain ;  and  those  that  are  barren,  wish 
for  this  pain;  "  be  courageous,  'there  is  as  much  valour  to  be  shewn  in  thy 
bed,  as  in  an  army,  or  at  a  sea  fight:"  atU  vinceluVf  aul  vincet,  thou  shalb  be 
rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  coui'se,  thy  mind  is  not  any 
way  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ruled  all 
Germany,  lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The 
more  violent  thy  torture  is,  the  less,  it  will  continue :  and  though  it  be  severe 
and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thyself  as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and 
immortality.  'That  famous  philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain 
of  stone  and  cholic^  as  a  man  might  endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of 
immortality ;  "  the  joy  of  his  soul  fur  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the  pain  of 
his  bodily  torments." 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they 
be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  commonwealth ;  then  (as 
*he  observes),  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their 
fellows,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their 
own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  siarkers,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred 
and  friends,  and  will  not  sufier  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in 
their  pomp^  accounting  it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  beggarly 
beginnings.  Simon  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little  wealth,  changed  his 
name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his 
kin,  and  set  the  house  on  lire  where  he  was  bom,  because  nobody  should  point 
at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  arms,  and  by  all  means  screw  themselves 
into  ancient  families,  falsifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutcheons,  and  all  because 
they  would  not  seem  to  be  basa  The  reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so 
much  admired  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such  honour  attributed  unto 
it»  as  amongst  'Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the 
<x>mmonalty,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them;  tliey  depress,  and 
make  them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and 
fallings  out,  the  most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  can  fiisten  upon  a 
man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascal,  and  the  like: 
whereas  in  my  judgment,  this  ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trouble  men 
least.  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest;  for 
what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  o^  and  challenge  such  sui)eriority,  as  if  they 
were  demi-godsl  Birth?  TanUma  voa  generis  tenuUfidttcia  vestri?^  It  is  non 
ens,  a  mere  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought.  Consider  the  be- 
ginning, present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  then  tell  me  what  it 
is.  ^^^^  Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdry,  murder,  and 
tyranny^  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  families:  ^one  hath  been  a 
blood-sucker,  a  parricide,  the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quar- 
rels^ seditions,  made  many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow,  and  for  that  he  is  made 

■  Nat.  Chjrtnraa  Knrop.  ddleilt.    Labor,  dolor,  mrrltado,  Inettia,  wnrire  tnperblt  domlnla,  Jngnm  ferrt 
«uperitIUoQis,  qnot  habet  charoa  aepelire,  &e.  condlmenta  Tlta  lunt.  ■  Non  tam  mari  quam  prcelio 

virtua,  eUam  lecto  exbibetnr ;  Tlncrtar  ant  rlncet;  ant  tn  febrem  rellnqnea,  ant  ipsa  to.  Seneca.  J  Tnllios 
lib.  7.  fiun.  ep.  VealCB  morbo  laborana,  et  nrina  mlttenda)  difllcnltata  tanu,  nt  vix  Incrementnm  caperet ; 
repellebat  bttc  omnia  anisnl  gandlnm  ob  memoriam  Inrentomm.  ■  Booth,  lib.  2.  pr.  4.    Hnie  senBoa 

exnperat,  sed  est  pndori  degener  sangtiis.  ■  Oaspu'.  Ens  polit  thea.  ^  **  0oes  such  presn;::ptlon  In 

jour  origin  poiMM  yon? "  «  AUl  pro  pecnniaemunt  nobllltatem,  alll  lllam  lenocinlo,  alii  Teneficils,  alii 
parrlcidiia;  mnltis  perditto  noblUtate  conciliate  pleriqne  adulatione,  detractione,  calumnii^  &c  Agrlp.  da 
Tanit.  sciont.  *  £x  homlcidio  lanie  orta  nobilitaa  et  •trenua  camiflclna. 
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a  lord  or  an  earl,  and  his  posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath 
been  a  bawd,  a  pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  "prostituted 
himself,  his  wife,  daughter,*'  to  some  lascivious  prince,  and  for  that  he  is 
exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his  time,  because  they  were 
famous  whore-masters  and  sturdy  drinkers;  many  come  into  this  parchment- 
row  (so  'one  calls  it),  by  flattery  or  cozening;  search  your  old  families,  and 
you  shall  scarce  find  of  a  multitude  (as  i^Sneas  Sylvius  observes);  qui  scderatojn 
nan  haberU  orium^  that  have  not  a  wicked  beginning;  q^U  quiviet  doloeojixt- 
tigii  nan  ascendant,  as  that  plebeian  in  'Machiavel  in  a  set  oration  proved  to 
his  fellows,  that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villainy,  or  such  indirect 
xieans.  '*  They  are  commonly  able  that  are  wealthy;  virtue  and  riches  seldom 
settle  on  one  man :  who  then  sees  not  the  beginning  of  nobility?  spoils  enrich 
one,  usury  another,  treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  fourth,  flattery  a  fifth,  lying, 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,"  dec.  One  makes 
a  fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord  merry,  another  dandies  my  young  master, 
bestows  a  little  nag  on  him,  a  third  marries  a  cracked  piece,  &c.  Now  may 
it  please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  your 
fiimily?  The  poet  answers,  "^AiU  Faster  fait,  avl  iUud  quod  dicerenoloJ* 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman?  If  he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  his 
form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest  so  much  ?  That  thou  art  his 
son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a  serv- 
ing man  may  be  the  true  father  of  him;  but  we  will  not  controvert  that  now; 
married  women  are  all  honest;  thou  art  his  son's  son's  son,  begotten  and  bora 
infra  quatuor  maria,  &c  Thy  great  great  great  grandfather  was  a  rich  citizen, 

and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a a  courtier,  and 

then  a a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep,  45c. 

And  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  fortunes,  titles;  so  then,  what  is 
your  gentry,  but  as  Hierom  saith.  Opes  antiquoB,  inveteratcs  dimticB^  ancient 
wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of  gentility.  The  father  goes  often  to  the  devil, 
to  make  his  son  a  gentleman.  For  the  present,  what  is  it?  "  It  began  (saith 
*  Agrippa),  with  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,"  &a,  and  so  it  is 
maintained :  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got),  wealth  continueth  and 
increaseth  it.  Those  Koman  knights  were  so  called,  if  they  could  dispend 
per  annum  so  much.  ^In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  France,  he  that  buys 
such  lands,  buys  the  honour,  title,  barony  together  with  it;  and  they  that  can 
dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or 
fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^nobUiorum  ex  censu  judicant,  our  nobles  are  mea- 
sured by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honour?  What  main- 
tains our  gentry  but  wealth  ?  ^Ifobilitas  sine  reprojectdvUior  aigd.  Without 
means  gentry  is  naught  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  and  base.  'DispiUar^ 
de  nobilitate  generis,  sine  divitiis,  est  disputare  de  nobUitate  stercoiis,  saith 
Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dispute  of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your 
reverence),  to  discuss  the  original  of  a  mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that 
denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives  esse  to  it,  for  which  every  ma^ 
may  have  it.  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise?  **  ^sit  to  eat,  drink,  h^ 
down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play :"  wherein  lies  their  worth  and  sufficiency?  ^  ^ 
few  coats  of  arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  dogs,  crosses,  bends, 
fosses,  dec,  and  such  like  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  in  their  g^' 

*  Flares  ob  prostitntM  flllas,  nxores,  nobiles  factl;  multos  Tonatlones,  rapinn,  eaedea,  P'*'^'^'.**,?^ 
'Sat.  Mcnlp.  *Cum  enim  bos  did  nobilea  Tidemus>  qui  dlvitiia  abundaat»  divitl^  rero  raro  ^^^'^.  mq 
comitea,  qub  non  videt  ortum  nobUitatia  deKenerem  1  banc  tuara  diUrunt,  iUam  q>olia,  proditlooes;^ 
venefleUa  dltatua,  Ule  adulationibaa,  htilc  adolteria  Incram  pnebent,  noanallla  mcndacia,  qakUm  ^  5r  ' 
<nge  qtucstnm  faciunt,  pleriqne  ex  natis,  &c.  Florent.  hiat.  lib.  3.  ^  Jarcn.  **  ▲  abcpherd,  or  «o^fJ2aiS 
that  I  sbould  ratber  not  tcU."  '  Robasta  improbitas  h  tjrrannide  ineepta,  &e.  ^  Uaxper  Eiu  tnq»^, 
polit.  1  Gressenu,  Itlncrar.  fol.  266.  -  Hor.  ^*  NoblUty  wltboat  wealth  la  more  irorthlcsa  than  sca-^"^ 
■  8yl.  nap.  Ub.  4.  nam.  111.       •  Exod.  xxxU. 
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leries^  porcbea,  windows,  on  bowls,  platters,  ooacbes,  in  tombs,  cburcbes,  mcn*s 
sleeves,  &o,      '''If  be  can  bawk  and  bunt,  ride  a  borse,  plaj  at  cards  and 
dice,  swagger,  drink,  swear,"  take  tobacco  witb  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  ]iis 
clotbes  in  fasbion,  court  and  please  bis  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  ^insult, 
scorn,  strut,  contemn  otbers,  and  use  a  little  mimical  and  apisb  compliment 
above  tbe  rest,  be  is  a  complete,  (Egregiam  verb  laudem)  a  well-qualified  gen- 
tleman; tbcse  are  most  of  tbeir  employments,  tbis  tbeir  greatest  commendation. 
Wbat  is  gentry,  tbis  parcbment  nobility  tben,  but  as  'Agrippa  defines  it,  '*  a 
sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naugbtiness,  a  cloak  for  wickedness  and  execrable 
vices,  of  pride,  fraud,  contempt,  boasting,  oppression,  dissimulation,  lust,  glut- 
tony,  malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  impiety  1 "  A  nobleman  tbei'&- 
fore,  in  some  likelibood,  as  be  concludes,  is  an  "  atbeist,  an  oppressor,  an  epi- 
cure, a  'gull,  a  dizzard,  an  illiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a  glow-worm,  a  proud 
fool,  an  arrant  ass,"  VerUris  et  inguinis  mandpium,  a  slave  to  bis  lust  and 
belly,  soldgus  libidine  fortis.     And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  bis  countrymen 
tbe  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  tUtdis  primifuerey  sic  et  vitiis  (as  tbey  were 
tbe  first  in  rank  so  also  in  rottenness);  and  Cabinet  du  Boy,  tbeir  own  writer, 
distinctly  of  tbe  rest.     **  The  nobles  of  Berry  ai*e  most  part  lecbers,  tbey  of 
Touraine  tbievcs,  they  of  Narbonne  covetous,  tbey  of  Guienne  coiners,  tbey  of 
Pix)venoe  atheists,  they  of  Rheims  superstitious,  tbey  of  Lyons  treacherous,  of 
Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy  insolent,"  &c.    We  may  generally  conclude,  the 
greater  men,  tbe  more  vicious.      In  fine,  as  '^neas  Sylvius  adds,  "tbey  are 
most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fellows,  like  tbe  walls  of  their  bouses, 
fair  without,  foul  within."      What  dost  thou  vaunt  of  now  1     "  "Wbat  dost 
tbou  gai)e  and  wonder  at  1    admire  him  for  bis  brave  apparel,  horses,  dogs,  fine 
houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  ?      Why  f   a  fool  may  be  possessor 
of  this  as  well  as  be;  and  bo  that  accounts  him  a  better  man,  a  nobleman  for 
having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself."     Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility.   Tbis 
is  it  belike  which  makes  the  'Turks  at  tbis  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
huffing  bombast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles :  except  it  be  such  as 
have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  excellent 
worth.     And  for  tbis  cause,  the  Kagusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  tbe 
nnited  provinces,  in  all  their  aristocracies,  or  democratical  monarchies  (if  I 
may  so  call  them),  exclude  all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will 
admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but  such  as  ai*e  learned,  like  those  Athenian 
Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought  up.     The  'Chinese  observe  the 
same  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  by  birth ;  out  of  their  philosophers 
and  doctors  tbey  choose  magistrates :  their  politic  nobles  are  taken  from  such 
as  be  Tnonditer  nobUes,  virtuous  noble;  nobilUas  ut  clvmab  officio,  non  dnaiurdj 
as  in  Israel  of  old,  aud  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern  their  country  in 
war  and  peace,  not  to  bawk,  bunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too  many  do. 
Tbeir  Loysii,  Mandarini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  themselves 
by  tbeir  worth,  are  tbeir  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a  state;  and  why 
then  should  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  bis  birth  %  why 
should  not  be  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  be  that 
hath  bad  noble  ancestors]  nay,  why  not  morel  for  piures  solem  orientemy  we 
adore  the  sun  rising  most  part ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  Qtieis 
majoribus  viriule  prcduxi  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues),  to  boast 

pOmnlum noblUnm  snfflclentta in eo probatar il renatlea  norerint, si nleam,  tl corporisTiros  Ingentlbtts 
poculis  conimoDstrent,  •!  natane  robar  numcrosa  venere  probent,  &c.  <  Difficile  est,  ut  non  sit  supcrbus 
dive*,  Austin,  aer.  24.  'Nobllitaa  nihil  aliad  nisi  linprobitas,  furor,  raplna,  latrociniuin,  homicidinm,  luxus 
yen Atlo,  rlolentla,  &e.  •  The  fool  toolc  away  mj  lord  in  the  mask,  'twas  apposite.  *  De  roiscr. 

curiaL  Ulaerl  snnt,  Inepti  sunt,  tnrpes  sunt,  molU  at  parietos  SBdiuin  suanxm  speciosi.  ^  Hlraris  aurciui 
Testes,  eqnoa,  eancs,  ordinem  famalorom,  lautas  menaas,  cedes,  viUas,  praodia,  piscinas,  tylvas,  &e.  limo 
omnia  stnltos  asseqoi  potest.     Pandalos  nostcr  lenocinio  nobilitatns  est.  .£neas  Sylvius.  >  Bellonius, 

obserr.  lib*  2.    7  Mat.  Riccins,  lib.  1.  ea?.  3.  Ad  re^cndam  rcmp.  soli  doctorc^,  aut  licentiati  adsciscuutur. 
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himself  of  his  virtues,  tlian  of  1 1 is  birth?  Cathesbeius,  siiltan  of  Egypt  sad 
Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a  bJave,  but  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhooil  secoad 
to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as '  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mame- 
lukes. That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valour  made  by  Charles  the  Fifth 
Marquess  of  Anatillo :  the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such.  Pentinax,  Phillippus 
Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus,  Aurelius,  &c,  from  common  soldiers  became 
emperors,  Oato,  Cincinnatus,  <bc.,  consuls.  Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Quintal 
Johan  Secundus,  Nicholas  Quiiitus,  &c.,  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace, 
lihertiyut  pcurte  nattis,  *  The  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some 
say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that  was  the  son  of  a  bear.  ^  E  ienui  caaa  seepe  rtr 
magnus  exit,  many  a  worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules, 
Bomulus,  Alexander  (by  01ympia*s  confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha^  King 
Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.Lumbard,  P.Comes- 
tor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope,  &c.,  bastards;  and  almost  in  every 
kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families  have  been  at  first  princes'  bastards:  their 
worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest  spirits  in  all  our  annals, 
have  been  base.  *  Cardan,  in  his  Subtleties,  gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most 
part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  conseqttens,  more 
fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  child,  found  in  the  field,  exposed 
to  misery,  became  prince  of  Lucca  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most  complete  soldier 
and  worthy  captain ;  Machiavel  compai'es  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  "And 
'tis  a  wonderful  thing  (^'saith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  that  have  done  the  greatest  exploits  here  upon 
earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in 
fiome  abject,  obscure  place,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents."  A  most 
memorable  observation,  *  Scaliger  accounts  it,  et  non  prcBtereundum,  maxi- 
morum  virorv/m  plerosque  patres  ignoraios,  matrea  impudicas  fuutse.'  "  I 
<50uld  recite  a  great  catalogue  of  them,*'  every  kingdom,  every  province  will 
yield  innumerable  examples;  and  why  then  should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected 
to  any  man?  Who  thinks  worse  of  TuUy  for  being  Arpinas,  an  upstart  t  Or 
Agathocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being  a  potter's  son?  Iphicrates  and 
Marius  were  meanly  bom.  What  wise  man  thinks  bett-er  of  any  person  for  his 
nobility?  as  he  said  in  'Machiavel,  omnes  eodem  patre  natt,  Adam's  sons,  con- 
ceived all  and  bom  in  sin,  <bc.  *^  We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if 
you  see  us  naked  ;  let  us  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the 
difference  ?  "  To  speak  truth,  as  '^Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius^  *'  I  more  esteem 
thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  than  thy  nobility ;  honour  thee  more  that  thou 
art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  than  Earl  of  the  Huns,  Baron  of  Skradine,  or 
hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,"  &Q.  '*Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great*' 
(so '  Jovius  writes  to  Cosmo  de*  Medid,  then  Duke  of  Florence)  "for  thy  virtues, 
than  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends,  fortunes,  or  great  duchy 
of  Tuscany."  So  I  account  thee;  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed?  '^  Abdolo- 
minus  was  a  gardener,  and  yet  by  Alexander  for  his  virtues  made  king  of 
Syria.     How  much  better  is  it  to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 

■  Lib.  1.  hist,  condition e  serma,  caetemm  acerbello,  et  anlml  raasnitudine  Tnaximorum  rejnon  neniivi 
mcundna :  ob  hzec  i.  Maroeluchta  in  regem  elcctna.  •  Olaua  Magnna,  lib.  IS.    Sazo  Graminatlciis» 

A  quo  rex  Sueno  et  entera  Danorum  regum  steinmata.  ^Seneca  de  Cuntro.  Philos.  epist.  "  Corpora 
rant  et  anlmo  fortlorca  spurii,  plemmqae  ob  amoria  vehementiam,  seminia  craaa.,  Ac.  d  Vita  Castmcdi. 
Nee  praeter  rationem  mimm  rlderi  debet,  si  qnia  rem  considerare  Telit,  omnea  eos  rel  aaltem  maximam 
partem,  qui  in  hoc  terramni  orbe  res  prKstantioroa  aggressi  sant,  atque  inter  caeterot  levi  ani  heroaa  exceJ< 
laenint,  antobseuro,  ant  abjecto  loco  editoa,  et  prognatoa  folaae  abjectii  parentibna.  Eonun  egpCatalo^nim 
Inflnitttm  recensere  possem.  •  iuxercit.  '/Co.  '  "  It  la  4  thing  deaenrlng  of  onr  notice,  that  moat  great 
men  were  bom  In  obscurity,  and  of  unchaste  mothers."  §  Flor.  hlat.  1.  3.    Qnod  ai  nndoe  noa  cooapiol 

ontingat,  omnium  una  eademque  erit  facles ;  nam  si  Ipsi  nostras,  nos  eomm  Testes  indnanns,  nos,  &e. 
Ut  merito  dicam,  quod  siropUdter  sentiam,  Faulnm  Scbalichinm  scrlptorem,  et  doctorem,  pluris  fwcio 
qnam  coroiteni  Hunnorum,  et  Baronem  Skradinum ;  Encydopaedlam  tuam  et  orbem  discipUniurum  omnibus 
provineila  ante/ero.    Balsens,  eplst.  nuncupat.  ad  6  cent,  nltlmam  script  Brit  i  Prafct  hist.  hb.  1. 

virtu  te  tua  m^or,  quam  aut  Uetrusci  inipeiii  fortune,  ant  numerosa  et  docoras  proUafKllcltato  l-mtior  evadlsi 
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worth,  to  be  morally  noble,  whicL  is  prefeiTcd  bcjfo.o  tliat  natural  nobility,  by 
divines,  philosophers,  and  'politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well'- 
qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any  maimer  of  employment,  in  country  and  common- 
wealth, war  and  peace,  than  to  be  Degenerea  Neoptdeinif  as  many  brave  nobles 
aiv,  only  wise  because  rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of 
service?  "^UdalricuB,  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniaclcs  with  the  base- 
nciis  of  his  birth,  but  he  replied,  in  te  CUiensuf  comilatus  turpUer  extlnrfutiurj  in 
tTie  glorioae  Biatricenns  exorilur,  thine  earldom  is  consumed  with  riot,  mine 
begins  with  honour  and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  ho  many  noble  ancestors; 
what  is  that  to  thee?  Vix  ea  nostra  voco,  "when  thou  art  a  ilizzai'd  thyself; 
quod  prodest,  Fonlice,  longo  stemmate  cenaeri?  &o,  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a 
sound  body,  and  a  good  soul,  good  bringing  up?  Art  thou  virtuous,  honeslv 
learned,  well-qualified,  religious,  are  thy  conditions  good  ? — thou  ai*t  a  true 

nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  born  of  Thersites-— cfum  m'^o  in  sis 

jEacidcB  similisy  non  ticUus,  sedfactiLS,  noble  xar  f^o^riv,  "  °for  neitlier  sword, 
nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
can  take  thy  good  parts  from  thee.*'  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birtli  then,  thou 
ait  a  gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  wlien  as  ho,  strip 
him  of  his  fine  clothes,  'dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  funge  (which  'Poly- 
nices  in  his  banishment  foimd  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like 
a  piece  of  coin  in  another  country,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  con- 
temned. Once  more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  born  at  Tontonteac,  a  villain, 
a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negro,  or  a  rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a  Fi*ench 
monsieur,  a  Spanish  don,  a  seignior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of 
what  family,  of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and 
he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I  tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man, 
and  he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  UrrceJUiitSj  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy 
gentleman  take  offence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  &om  such  as  are  well 
<  Icserving,  truly  virtuous  and  noble :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry 
and  nobility;  I  was  bom  of  worshipful  parents  myselt^  in  an  ancient  family, 
but  I  am  a  younger  brother,  it  concerns  me  not :  or  had  I  been  some  great 
heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  human  happiness,  honours,  tbc,  they 
hiive  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconstant.  As  'he  said  of  that  great 
river  Danube,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  sometimes 
broad, sometimes  narrow, now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last  to  an  incredible 
greatness  by  the  confluence  of  sixty  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in  conclusion, 
ioseth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  £uxine  sea :  I  may  say 
of  our  greatest  fiunilies,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  marriages, 
purchasess,  offices,  they  continue  for  sonic  ages,  with  some  little  alteration  of 
circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  <bc.,  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or 
for  want  of  issue  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  meantime  I  do  attribute  to  Gentility,  that  if  he  be  well- 
descended,  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions, 


^'neeenloifcroces 


Progenerant  aquUiS  colomba*.'* 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number 
and  value,  but  leas  in  weight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides 

1  Bodlae  de  rep.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  "  JEntta  Sllrlns,  lib.  2.  cap.  29.  "  "  If  children  be  proud, 

bauKhty,  foolUi,  they  defile  Uie  nobility  of  their  kindred,"  £cd.  xxii.  8.  •  C\i}\ii  poesessio  nee  forto 

erlpi,  iicc  ineendio  absumi,  nee  aqnamm  voragine  absorber!,  vel  yi  morbl  destmi  potus:.  p  Send  them 

liotii  to  loine  itrange  place  naked,  ad  Ignotos,  as  Aristlppos  said,  yon  nhall  see  the  difference.  Bacon's 
Kssays.  ^  FainiUas  splendor  nihil  opia  attnlit,  &o.  '  tlnrlus  hie  iUostria,  huinanarum  rurum  imaffo, 
qiuu  panris  dacto;  sab  inltlls,  in  Immensum  crescont,  et  subito  oranescunt.  KxiliM  liic  prime  tiiivius,  in  ml. 
mirandam  magnitodlnem  excrescit,  tandemqne  in  marl  Euxino  evanescit.  I.  Stnckius  percg.  mar.  Lnxinl. 
•  M  for  flcrce  eaglet  do  not  procreate  timid  rlng-dores." 

2c 
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than  of  old ;  yet  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be 
more  af£Eible,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  or  a 
more  magnanimous,  heroical,  and  generous  spirit,  than  i^twdgua  hondmmv, 
those  ordinary  boors  and  peasants,  qui  adeo  improin,  agrestes,  et  iricuUi  pientm- 
que  nmtj  ne  dicam  maUcionf  ui  nanini  ulhtm  humaniiaiis  officmm  prcesteat,  ne 
t/Mt  Deo  H  advenentf  as  *one  ohserres  of  them,  a  rude,  brutish,  nncivily  wild, 
%  currish  generation,  cruel  and  malicious,  incapable  of  discipline,  and  sock  as 
have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  aU,  which 
^I^^mnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into  England,  the  common  people 
were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  aed  miiior  nobilitae,  ad  cmne  htananUaiis 
ojidum  pofratisshnok,  the  gentlemen  were  courteous  and  civiL  If  it  ao  &11  out 
(as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth, 
chanoe,  error,  4fec.,  or  otherwise,  yet  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was 
turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice ;  a  cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will 
be  a  clown,  he  will  likely  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate 
rusticity  can  hardly  be  shaken  ofL 

"•  Licet  mrpertnit  ambiilet  pfleasifi, 
Furtuaa  non  motat  genos." 

And  though  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more 
r^ned;  yet  there  be  many  symptoms  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descried, 
an  affected  fantastical  carriage,  a  tailor-Hke  spruoeness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all 
their  proceedings;  choicer  than  ordinary  in  his  diet^  and  as  'Hierome  well 
describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian ;  ''  An  upstart  bom  in  a  base  cottage, 
that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on 
kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all  variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best 
oysters,"  &a  A  beggar's  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  imperious, 
insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank :  ''  Nothing  so  intolerable  as 
a  fortunate  fool,"  as  ^Tully  found  out  long  since  out  of  his  experience;  Aspe- 
fiua  nilulest  kunuU  cum  surgit  in  aliuin^  set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  he 
will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 

«  • dcMBTit  in  omnes 

Dum  M  poaae  putat,  nee  bcllna  i»rlor  alia  est 
Qnam  aervi  rabies  in  libera  ooUa  fturentis;** 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he 
hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errors  and 
obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble,  facUs,  tuUxs;  yet  still  iu  all 
callings,  as  some  degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their 
honours.  And  as  Bosbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent^  he  was  UMnio 
digntu  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire.  Many  meanly  descended  are 
most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politick  nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many  of  oui 
nobility  so  bom  Twhich  one  said  of  Hephsstion,  Ptolemeus,  Selencus,  Anti- 
gonuH^  dec,  and  tne  rest  of  Alexander's  followers,  they  were  all  worthy  to  be 
monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be  princes.  And  I  am  so  &r  forth 
of  ^SeseUius's  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  before  others. 
"  as  being  nobly  bom,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from  their  infiuKy  trained 
to  all  manner  of  ci^ty."  For  learning  and  virtue  in  a  nobleman  is  more 
eminent,  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  precious,  and  much  to  be  respected, 
such  a  man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  to  his  fiunily 
as  his  noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an  ornament  to 
their  order:  many  poor  men's  sons  are  singularlywell  endowed,  most  eminent, 
and  well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdom,  learning,  virtue^  valour,  intc^grity ; 

•SaWnus  !n  6.  Ovld.  Met.  fab  A  « Lib.  I.  de 4.  ComplexionibM.  •Her.  cp.  Od.  S.    "▲ad 

although  he  boast  of  his  wealth,  Fortune  hss  not  changed  hia  nature."        a  Lib.  3.  ep.  15.    H atos  ■ordidc 

tcguriolo  et  paopere  domo,  qui  vix  miUo  mgientem  Tentrem,  Ac.    f  Nihil  fortonato  Instplcnta intntanUltM. 

•  Claud.  1. 9.  In  £ntrop.       •  Lib.  1.  de  Rep.  Gal.  Qaonl'ua  et  ooramodioraatantiir  ftmtlittim%     ~ 

nati»  jam  inde  k  parroUs  ad  aorum  dTilitatem  etfasati  iouc,  et  < 
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excellent  members  and  pillars  of  a  commonwealth.  And  therefore  to  con- 
clude that  which  I  first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanlj  bom,  is  no 
snch  disparagement.     £i  tie  demonstrtUur,  quod  ercU  detnonttrcnuium. 


MEMR  ni 

Against  Fovertf/  cmd  Watd,  t/ntli  swh  otiber  Adversities. 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  world's  esteem,  is 
poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  &ls6  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
contend,  mnrder  and  rebel,  which  bieaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  itsel£ 
«Odsv  CSV/a;  jSa^vre^ov  ieri  fo^tof,  no  burden  (saith  ^Menander)  so  intolerable 
as  poverty :  it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  honores,  census 
amicUias;  money  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  ko.  and  all  this  in  the  world's 
esteem  :  yet  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a  great  blessing  in  itself,  a  happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore  account 
themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate.  Christ  him- 
self was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his  head  in  all 
his  life,  *'  'lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  a  judgment  of  Qod,  or  an  odious 
estate.**  And  as  he  was  himself  so  he  informed  his  Apostles  and  Disciples, 
they  were  all  poor.  Prophets  poor.  Apostles'  poor  (Acts  iii. ''  Silver  and  gold 
have  I  none'*).  ''  As  sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing  ;  as 
having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all  things,"  1  Cor.  vL  10.  Your  great 
Philosophers  have  been  voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others. 
Orates  Thebanns  was  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens,  ''  "*  a  nobleman  by  birth, 
many  servants  he  had,  an  honourable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors, 
£ne  apparel ;  but  when  he  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but 
brittle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into 
the  sea^  and  renounced  his  estate.**  Those  Curii  and  Eabricii  wiU  be  ever  re- 
nowned for  contempt  of  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so  much 
affectecL  Ajnongst  Christians  I  coidd  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that 
have  forsaken  their  crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves 
from  these  so  much  esteemed  toys ;  *many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles, 
and  all  this  vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and 
carefully  study  to  compass  and  attain.  Biches  I  deny  not  axe  Crod's  good 
gifts,  and  blessings ;  and  honor  est  in  honorante,  honours  are  from  Qod ;  both 
rewards  of  virtue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  pos- 
sessed :  yet  no  such  g^at  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in  wanting  of  them. 
Dantu/r  quidevn  bonie^  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  cesHmet :  maJis  atUem  ne  quis 
nimis  bdna^  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil;  and  bad 
men  that  they  should  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  so  good ;  as  the  rain  falls  on  both 
sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  honum,  but  they  are 
good  only  to  the  godly.  But  'compare  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are 
not  unlike ;  and  a  beggar's  child,  as  '  Cardan  well  observes,  "  is  no  whit  in- 
ferior to  a  prince's,  most  part  better ;  **  and  for  those  accidente  of  fortune,  it 
will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in 
the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fiit ;  what  gets  he  by 
it?  pride,  insolency,  lust,  ambition,  cares,  fears,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger, 
emulation,  and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  mind.     He  hath  indeed 

k  Nnnnm  psopcrtate  gnriiis  oaot*  *  Ve  qaiM  im  dlTins  Judldam  pntaret,  ant  panpertat  exeta  IbreL 
Qualt.  In  09. 2.  ver.  18.  Lncai.  i  Inter  procens  Tbebanoa  nnmeratot,  lectom  habnlt  i^oxu,  fr«qiiflna 
funolitinni,  domns  amplat,  Ac    Apnlelna  Florid.  1.4.  •  P.  fiiosentia,  ep.  72.  et  282.  oblatot  retpnl 

honores  ex  onere  meftlena ;  motns  ambltloeos  rogatne  non M,  8te.  'Sadat  pauper  fbraa  in  (HMra,  dlvee  la 
cog^itatlone;  hie  ot  aperlt  otcltationey  Ule  metatlone;  gravlni  Die  fastidlo,  qoam  hie  Inedia  emdatnr. 
Ber.  Mr.  >  In  HyiperGhen.  Katora  nqua  eit,  pmroMine  Tidemns  mendioomm  nulla  ax  parte  ttgam  SlUs 
dissixnliee,  plernmque  saaioree. 
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variety  of  dishes,  bettor  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sauce,  dainty  music,  gar 
clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  dbc,  and  all  that  which  Misillus  admired  in 
^  Lucian ;  but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies, 
stone,  pox,  rheums, catarrhs,  crudities, oppilations,  'melancholy,  &c.,  lust  enters 
in,  anger,  ambition,  according  to  ^Chrysostom,  ''the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride^ 
riot,  intemperance,  arrogancy,  fury,  and  all  irrational  courses." 

"  * turpi  fregerant  ssicnia  loxa 

Divitias  mollea," 

with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in, 
which  the  poor  man  knows  not  o£  As  Saturn  in  °*Luciau  answer^  the 
discontented  commonalty  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts 
in  Home,  made  a  grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men),  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches;  '' "  you  see 
the  best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not  their  several  gripings  and  discontents :" 
they  are  like  painted  walls,  fair  without,  rotten  within :  diseased,  filthy, 
crazy,  full  of  intemperance's  effects ;  "°and  who  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but 
knew  their  fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to  which  they  are 
subject,  you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches." 


«  p  0  si  pateant  pectora  dlvltam, 
Quantos  intiis  Bublimis  agit 
Fortuiia  metua  t  Brntia  Coro 
PuUante  fretum  mitior  andu  est.** 


**  O  that  their  breasts  were  bat  conspicuous, 
llow  full  of  fear  within,  how  furioiu ! 
The  narrow  sea^  are  not  so  boisterous." 


Yea,  but  ho  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth  : 
suave  est  de  magno  toUere  acervo  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a  great  heap),  he  is 
:i  happy  man,  ^adored  like  a  god,  a  prince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds, 
honours,  admires  him.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things ; 
but  (as  I  said)  withal  "  'pride;,  lust,  anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares, 
suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth;"  for  his  intemperance  he  hath  aches, 
crudities,  gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  hk  idleness,  and  fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and 
drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases:  pectmiis  augetur  improbitotSt  the 
wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  ''  'He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy,  peril  and 
treason,  fear  of  death,  degradation,"  &c.,  'tis  Ittbrica  statioetproximapi'cecipitio, 
and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  £fdl. 

« • eelsn  graylore  casu 

Decidant  tnrres,  feriuntquc  ^ummot 
Folgura  moutes," 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers ;  ''in  the  more 
eminent  place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  falL 

"Rampltnr  innnmerls  arbos  uberrima  pom]% 
Et  sttbito  nlmiaa  pnecipitantur  opes." 

As  a  tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  ruin  themselves :  which  Joachimus  Cameranus  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  his  13  Emblem,  cent.  1.  Inopem  se  copiafedJL  Their 
means  is  their  misery,  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie^ 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  com" 
mands,  as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry,  they  fat  them- 
selves like  so  many  hogs,  as  '^neas  Sylvius  observes,  that  when  they  are 
full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served, 
Sejanus  by  Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus :  I  resolve  with  Gregory, 
j^testas  culminis,  est  tejnpestas  meutis  ;  et  quo  dignUas  altior,  casus  gravvor, 

h  Gnllo  Tom.  2.  i£t  b  contnbemlo  foedl  atqae  olid!  rentrls  mors  tandem  edadt.    Seneca,  ep.  103. 

k  Divitiamm  sequela,  Inxns,  iutemptfies,  arrogantla,  snperbia,  furor  Iqjustus,  omnisqii»'  liratJonaMlis 
mollis.  >  Juven.  iiat.  6.    **  Effeminate  riches  have  doi^troyed  the  age  by  the  Introduction  of  shameful 

Xaxury."  "  Saturn.  Epist.  ■  Vos  quidem  divltes  putatis  felices,  sed  nesdtis  eorum  miseriaa.  ^  Kt 
quota  pars  hKc  eorum  quiu  istos  discrudant  ?  si  nossetU  metos  et  curas,  qnlbns  obnoxil  suntp  plaa^  ftigi- 
ciidas  Tobis  dlvitias  exlstimaretis.         f  Seneca  In  Here.  OSteo.  i  £t  diis  similes  stulta  cogitatio  UciU 

'  Flamma  slmnl  llbldinls  Ingreditur ;  Ira,  furor  et  superbia,  divitiamm  sequela.  Chrys.  ■  Omnimn  ocolii^ 
odio,  insldtts  expositns,  semper  solicltus,  fortune  ludlbrium.         t  Uor.  2. 1.  od.  10.  ■  Quid  me  ft;Ucan 

toUes Jactastis,  amid  ?  Qui  ceddic,  stablll  non  fult  ille  loco.  Boeth.  '  Ct  postquam  Impln^uatl  fucrliifi, 

deTorentur. 
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honour  is  a  tempest,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grovioualy 
depressed.  For  the  rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath 
more  his  expenses  are  the  greater.  ^  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased 
that  eat  them;  and  what  good  cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding 
thereof  with  the  eyes]"     Eccles.  iv.  10. 


'r  MlUIa  fromenti  tua  trlrerit  area  ccntam, 
Koa  taufl  hlac  capiet  venter  plus  quam  meni'*- 


''  an  evil  sickness,"  Solomon  calls  it,  ''and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,**  12 
verse.  ''  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations,  into 
many  foolish  and  noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition."  1  Tim.  vi.  9. 
^  Crold  and  silver  hath  destroyed  many,"  Ecdus.  viiL  2.  divitia  stBculi  sunt 
laquei  diaboli:  so  writes  Bernard;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devil's  bait:  and  as 
the  Moon  when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farthest  from  the  Sun,  the  more 
wealth  they  have,  the  farther  they  are  commonly  &om  God.  (If  I  had  said 
this  of  myself,  rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  to  pieces;  but  hear  who  saith, 
and  who  seconds  it^  an  Apostle)  thei'efore  St.  James  bids  them  ''  weep  and 
howl  for  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them;  their  gold  shall  rust  and 
canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  Are,"  James  v.  1,  2,  3.  I  may  then  boldly 
conclude  with  '  Theodore t,  quotiescunque  divitiis  ajffhtentem,  &o.  ''  As  often  as 
you  shall  see  a  man  abounding  in  wealth,*'  qui  gemmis  bibit  et  Serrano  dormit 
in  ostro,  ''  and  naught  withal,  I  beseech  yoa  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem 
him  unfortunate,  because  he  hath  many  occasions  ofTored  to  live  unjustly; 
on  the  other  side,  a  poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore 
happy,  that  those  evil  occasions  are  taken  from  him." 


*  •  Non  poaaidentem  mttlta  Yocarerla 
Recte  beatnm;  rectios  occupat 
Komen  beafii,  qui  deomm 
Maneribot  saplenter  utl, 
Duramqne  eailet  pauperlcm  pati, 
F^oaqoe  Utbo  fla^Ulum  timet.'* 


*  He  li  not  happx  that  Is  rich. 

And  hath  the  world  at  will, 
Bat  he  that  wlaely  can  God's  gifts 

Possess  and  ose  them  still : 
That  suffers  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty, 
And  chooseth  rather  for  to  die; 

Than  do  snch  villainy ." 


Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  1  what  privileges  hath  he  more  than  other 
ment  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not  more 
than  other  men? 


*»Non  enlm  gum,  neqne  eonsniaria 
Summovet  iictormiseros  tuinultna 
Mentis,  et  cnras  laqueata  circnm 
Tecta  volantes." 


'  Nor  treasnrei^  nor  majors  ofBcers  remove 
The  miserable  tumults  of  the  mind: 

Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  fly  above  [bin'd.** 

Their  hlgh-rooll9d  houses,  with  huge  beams  com. 


*Ti8  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Job's  inventory,  sivJt  Crccsi 
et  Crassi  licet,  non  kos  Pactclus  aureas  undasagens,  eripiat  unquarn  i  miseriU^ 
Croesus  or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomach. 
''"His  worship,"  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  in  all  his  plenty  and  great  pro- 
Tision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite  (sick  in  bed,  can  take  no 
rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  chronic  disease,  contracted  with  full  diet  and  ease, 
or  troubled  in  mind),  when  as,  in  the  meantime,  all  his  household  are  merry, 
and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps  doth  continually  feast."  'Tis  Bracteata 
fdiciias,  as  'Seneca  terms  it,  tinfoiled  happiness,  infelix  fdicitaSf  an  unhappy 
kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness  at  alL  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of 
harness,  and  fortifications  against  outward  enemies,  cannot  free  him  firom 
inward  fears  and  cares. 


*Reveraqne  metnshomlnum,  corRqne  seqnaoes 
Nee  roetuunt  fremitus  annomm,  ant  ferrea  tela, 
Audacterqne  Inter  reges,  regnmque  potentes 
Versantnr,  noqueftalgorem  rererentur  ab  auro." 


*  Indeed  men  still  attending  fean  and  eares 
Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  fean : 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings'  peen^ 
Fearing  no  flashing  that  ih>m  gold  appears.*' 


'Hot.  *  Although  a  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  may  have  been  threshed  In  your  granaries 
your  stomach  will  not  contain  more  than  mine."  ■  Cap.  6.  de  curat.  gr»e.  aflTect.  rap.  de  provldentla;  quo- 
tiescunque divltUs  afduentem  hominem  videmus,  eumqne  peasimum,  ne  quasso  hunc  beatiasimum  putemns, 
sed  infellcem  censeamus,  &e.  •  Hor.  1. 2.  Od.  2.  ^  Uor.  lib.  2.  "Florid,  lib.  4.  Dives  ille  cibo 

Interdicitur,  et  in  omni  copia  sua  cibum  non  acclpit,  cum  interea  totum  ^us  servitinm  hUare  sil«  atque 
epuletur.  ?pbt.  115. 
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Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects ;  for  liberty 
he  entertains  ambition;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures;  and  that  which  is 
worst,  he  cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do,  his  state  is  a 
servitude.  *  A  countryman  may  travel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to 
province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  objects,  hawk,  hunt^  and 
use  those  ordinary  disports,  without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  era 
great  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majestaiis  dignUas  eviiescaty 
\a  our  China  kings,  of  Borneo,  and  Tartarian  Chams,  those  aurea  mancipin, 
are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  never  seen  abroad,  tU  major  sU  hymiriwn  erga  se  obser- 
vantia,  which  the  'Persian  kings  so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man 
takes  move  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal's  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than 
they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  continual  viands ;  Quippe  voluptaien^ 
commendckt  rarior  tmis,  'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  miakes  a  thing  accept- 
able and  pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to 
quench  his  thirst,  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  than  any  wine  or  mead.  All 
excess,  as  'Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a  dislike;  sweet  will  be  sour,  which 
made  that  temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being 
always  accustomed  to  the  same  ^dishes  .(which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly 
cooks,  that  after  their  obscenities  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands),  be  they  fish, 
flesh,  compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed^ 
nectar*s  self  grows  loathsome  to  them,  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine  palaces, 
they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisona  A  poor  man  drinks  in  a  wooden 
dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen  vessela^ 
and  such  homely  stu£f:  the  other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  but 
with  what  success?  in  auro  bUnturven/mum,  fear  of  poison  in  the  one,  security 
in  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his  mind,  to  do  his  own 
business  himself;  locuplea  mittU  parasitum,  saith  ^Philostratus,  a  rich  man  em- 
ploys a  parasite,  and  as  the  major  of  the  city,  speaks  by  the  town  derk,  or 
by  Mr.  Recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself  '^ Nonius  the  senator  hath 
a  purple  coat  as  stiff  with  jewels  as  his  mind  is  full  of  vices;  rings  on  his 
fingers  worth  20,000  sesterces,  and  as  'Perox  the  Persian  king,  an  union  in 
his  ear  worth  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold:  "^Cleopatra  hath  whole 
boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels  dissolved^ 
40,000  sesterces  in  value;  but  to  what  end? 

"■  Knm  tibt  com  tMon  vrit  sltii^  ftorM  qxusrto 

POGUUI" 

Doth  a  man  that  is  adry  desire  to  drink  in  gold?  Doth  not  a  doth  suit  be- 
come him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  satins,  damasks^ 
taffeties  and  tissues?  Is  not  homespun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against 
cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar  lambs'-wool,  dyed  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giants* 
beards?  Kero,  saith  ^Sueton.,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice,  and  thou  hast 
scarce  one  to  put  on  I  what's  the  difierence?  one's  sick,  the  other  sound :  such  is 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot 
of  all,  death  itself  makes  the  greatest  difierence.  One  like  a  hen  feeds  on 
the  dunghill  all  his  days,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  Ids  Lord's  table;  the 
other  as  a  falcon  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  on  his  master's 
fist,  but  when  he  dies  is  flung  to  the  muckhill,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man 
lives  like  Dives  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentu8  dhitiis,  make  the  best  of 
it;  and  '*  boasts  himself  in  the  multitude  of  his  riches,"  Psalm  xlix.  6,  11.  he 
thinks  his  house  "  called  after  his  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever;**  "  but  he 

•  Hor.  et  mlM  enrto  Ire  Ueet  mnlo  vel  •!  Uliet  tuqne  Tarcntom.  '  Briaontiu.  t  SI  modam  exeesMsis, 
•nayisslma  sunt  raolesta.  h  Et  in  cupidlts  guise,  coqnus  et  pueri  illotla  manibos  ab  ezonerationo  Tcsitrl» 
omnia  tractant,  Ac.  Cardan.  1.  8.  cap.  46.  de  rerum  varietate.  iEpist.  kPlln.  lib.  57.  cap.  GL 

» Zonaraa  3,  annal.  "Plutarch,  rlt.  i^ua.  •llor.  Ser.Ub.  I.  Sat.  2.  •Cap.  SO,  noUaur 

*"*'wam  Dis  indttit. 
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perishein  like  a  iK^ast,*"  verse  20.  "his  way  utters  his  folly,"  Terse  13.  maU 
porta  male  dUaJbuntvTf  '^like  sheep  they  lie  in  the  graye,"  verse  14.  Fundo 
descendurU  ad  infemum,  "  they  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  go  suddenly 
down  to  hell,**  Job  zxi.  13.  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  enforcing  na« 
ture,  a  swooning  wife,  families'  complaints,  friends'  teara^  dirges,  masses, 
neniaa,  fnnerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  enlogiums^ 
epitaphs,  hearses,  heralds,  black  moomeis,  solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mauso- 
leum tombs,  if  he  have  them,  at  least,  'he,  like  a  hog,  goes  to  hell  with  a 
guilty  conscience  (jpropier  hoB  dilaiavU  in/emus  oa  «imm),  and  a  poor  man's 
curse :  his  memory  stinks  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out ;  scur- 
rilous libels,  and  infiunoua  obloquies  accompany  him.  When  as  poor  Lazarus 
is  Dei  aacnvrmnif  the  temple  of  God,  lives  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no 
more  attendants  but  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be 
dissolved,  buried  in  his  mother's  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  '■Angels  ready 
to  convey  his  soul  into  Abraham's  bosom,  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a 
sweet  memory  behind  him.  Grassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  stDl  recorded,  but 
not  so  much  for  their  wealth  as  for  their  victories:  Groesus  for  his  end,  Solo- 
mon for  his  wisdom.  In  a  word, ''  ^to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble,  anxiety 
to  keep,  grief  to  lose  ii" 

*  ■  Quid  dlgnum  Btolldfs  mentlbni  Ixnpreeert 
Opes,  honores  ambiant : 
Kt  cum  falsa  gravi  mole  pararerint, 
Tom  Tera  oognoicaat  bona."  ■ 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a  poor 
man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
world's  esteem,  or  so  taken),  Ofortumatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint:  happy 
they  are  in  the  meantime  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  use,  or  apply 
it  to  themselves.  **  A  poor  man  wise  is  better  than  a  foolish  king,"  Eccles.  ii« 
13.  "  'Poverty  Ls  the  way  to  heaven,  "the  mistress  of  philosophy,  'the  mother 
of  religion,  virtue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind."  How 
many  suck  encomiums  might  I  add  out  of  the  fathers,  philosophers,  oi'ators? 
It  troubles  many  that  are  poor,  they  account  of  it  as  a  great  plague,  curse,  a 
sign  of  Crod's  hatred,  ipsumi  seeltu,  damned  villainy  itself,  a  disgrace,  shame 
and  reproach;  but  to  whom,  or  why)  "^ If  fortune  hath  envied  me  wealth, 
thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  hath  not  left  me  such  revenues  as  others 

have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  bom, cut  sine  luce  genusy  swr^ 

dumquA  pcvrentwnh nomen,  of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-dauber  s  son,  am  I 

therefore  to  be  blamed?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty, 
and  why  should  a  man?'*  *Tis  'fortunes  tdurHy  nonculpce,  fortune's  fault,  not 
mine.  "  Good  Sir,  I  am  a  servant  (to  use  'Seneca's  words),  howsoever  your 
poor  friend;  a  servant,  and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  you  consider  bet- 
ter of  it,  your  fellow-servant."  I  am  thy  drudge  in  the  world's  eye.«»,  yet  in 
God's  sight  perad venture  thy  better,  my  soul  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer 
unto  him.  Etioffn  servi  diis  euros  sunt,  as  Evangel  us  at  large  proves  in  Ma- 
crobius,  the  meanest  servant  is  most  precious  in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an 
epicure,  I  am  a  good  Ghristian ;  thou  art  many  parasangs  before  me  in  means, 
favour,  wealth,  honour,  Glaudius's  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa^  Domitian's  Par- 
thenius,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave;  thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy 
roo&  with  gold,  thy  walls  with  statues,  fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  <&c.y 

F  Ad  genenun  Cererls  sine  csde  et  sanguine  panel  descendnnt  reges,  et  sic^-a  raorte  tyrannl.  4  "  Qofl 

■hall  delirer  his  sool  from  the  power  of  the  grave,"  I'sal.  xlix.  15.  r  Contempl.  Idiot.  Cap.  37.  dlTitiamm 
ac'ioisitio  mi^ni  laboiia,  posaessio  magni  tlmoria,  araLsslo  magnl  doloria.  ■  Boethlaa  de  conaol.  phll.  1. 3. 
**  How  contemptible  itolid  minds!  They  covet  riches  and  titles,  and  when  they  have  obtained  these  ooni. 
icodltles  of  £dse  weight  and  measure8|  then,  and  not  before,  they  understand  what  Is  trulj  valuable." 
t  Austin  In  Pa.  Ixxvi.  omnia  Philosophla  magistra,  ad  caelum  via.  ■  Bona  mentis  aoror  panpertM. 

«  Pacdigoga  pletatla  sobrta,  pla  mater,  cultn  simplex,  habitu  secura,  conslllo  benesnada.  Apal.  7  Cardan. 
Opprobrium  non  est  paupertas :  quod  latro  eriplt,  aut  pater  non  reliquit,  cur  mihi  vitio  daretnr,  si  fortuna 
divUias  invidlt?  nonaquiloe,  non,  &e.  *  Tully.  •Epist.  74.  servua,  summe  homo;  senrus  sum,  inuBO 
ocmtubemalia,  serrus  sum,  at  bumilis  amicus,  immo  conservus  si  cogitaveris. 
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what  of  all  this?  calcas  opes,  dbc,  what's  all  this  to  true  happiuess?  I  live  and 
breathe  under  that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  capitol  of  nature,  enjoj  the 
brightness  of  stars,  that  clear  light  of  sua  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures, 
plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all  that  sea  and  land  afford,  far  surpassing  all 
that  art  and  opidentia  can  give.  1  aui  free,  and  which  ^Seneca  said  of  Rome, 
ctdfMn  liheros  texit,  sub  fnarmore  el  auro  postea  servUus  habitavU^  thou  hast 
AmaiUieoe  comu,  plenty,  pleasure,  the  world  at  will,  I  am  despicable  and  poor; 
but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in  choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sud- 
den fire,  the  prince's  dislike,  a  little  sickness,  &c,  may  make  us  equal  in  an 
instant ;  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  awhile,  ckits  cequaiy 
as  "  Alphonsus  said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last.  I  live  sparingly,  in  the 
mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fare  hardly;  is  this  a  reproach?  am  I  the  worse 
for  it?  am  I  contemptible  for  it?  am  I  to  be  reprehended?  A  learned  man 
in  'Nevisanus  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  replied, 
"  my  nobility  is  about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,"  and  they  were 
silent.  Let  them  mock,  scoff,  and  revile,  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  Ida  that  made 
thee  so;  ''he  that  mocketh  the  poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,"  Prov. 
xL  6.  "and  he  that  rejoiceth  at  affliction,  shall  not  be  unpunished."  For  the 
rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  happier  thou  art,  dUior  est,  at  nan  indior^  saith 
*Epictetus,  he  is  richer,  not  better  than  thou  art,  not  so  firee  from  lust^  envy, 
hatred,  ambition. 

**  Bcatns  ille  qui  procol  negotUs 
pAtcrna  ran  bobos  ezercet  laift.** 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  'freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporiaeth  not» 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  with  his  estate; 

**  Kec  spes  corde  avidaa,  nee  canun  paadt  bunem 
Secanu  qub  &U  cadant." 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by 
succession  or  election ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixed,  temperate,  or  ab- 
solute; the  house  of  Ottomon's  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him;  he  inquires 
not  after  colonies  or  new  discoveries;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tino's donation  be  of  force;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the 
earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worldsi 
Ac     He  is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions,  factions  or  emulations; 


''•Focllx  Ulo  tnimi,  divlsqao  slmllllmna  ipsU, 
Quern  non  morditcl  re.splcndens  gloria  mco 
Sollcitat,  nor  fastosi  niuKi  gaudla  luxos, 
Sed  tacltos  ibiit  ire  dle«,  ct  paapcre  culta 
k£xlgit  innociuefcranqullla  sUentla  Titae.** 


''A  happj  soul,  and  like  to  God  himself; 
Whom  not  rain  glory  macerates  or  strife, 
Or  wicked  Joys  of  that  proud  swelling;  pcU^ 
Bat  leads  a  still,  poor,  and  contented  life." 


A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it.  But  here 
is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it;  he  repines  at  rich  nieu*s 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  'Simonides  objecteth  to  Hiero,  he 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  ^in  lectis  ebumeis  dormit,  vinum  phial\i 
hibit,  optimis  unguenJtis  deHbuitur,  **  he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Josophi 
stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  vioL"  Auu 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like;  there  is  a  difi*erence  (he  grumbles) 
between  Laplolly  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i'  th*  straw  and  lie  in  a  down  bedi 
betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.  ^  He  hates  nature  (as  'Pliuy 
characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  an^^T 

i>  Epist.  66  et  90.  •Panormltan.  rebns  gestis  Alph.  <  Lib.  L  nam.  218.  qnldam  deprehentcs  qaod 
■ederet  loco  nobillaffl,mea  nobilitas,  ait,  est  circa  caput,  restra  declinat  ad  candam.  •Tanio  ^^'"",  ? 
qnanto  coUactior.  t  Non  amoribus  inserrit,  non  appetit  honores,  et  qualitercunque  relictos  uxii  iw>^ 
homlnem  se  esse  meminit,  inridet  nemini,  nemtnem  despiclt,  nemincm  mlratur,  scniionlbus  lualiiH*^  '!]7 
aiktendlt  ant  alitur.  Piinius.  (  Politlanus  in  rustico.  ^  Gygcs,  regno  Lydis  iudatus,  sciadtiUuui  i>i>^ 
ApoUinem,  an  quis  mortalium  se  felicior  esset.  Aglainm  Arcadum  pauperrimum  ApoUo  praetttlitf  4"'  -^ 
minos  agri  sui  nunquani  cxceiserat,  rure  suo  contentus.  Val.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  *  llor.  htcc  est  Vita  iolutuiu& 
misera  ainbitloiic,  gruviquc.  k  Amos  vi.  1  Praifat.  lib.  7.  OOit  naturam  quod  infra  deos  sit;  irtfci(<' 
diiii  quud  quia  Uh  antccc4ia. 
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^th  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him;"  and  although  he  hath  received 
much,  yet  (as  ™ Seneca  follows  it)  ''he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains 
he  is  not  pnetor,  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul"  Why 
is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperor?  Why  should  one 
xnan  have  so  much  more  than  his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing  %  Why 
should  one  man  be  a  slave  or  drudge  to  another?  One  surfeit,  another  starve, 
one  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  9  Thus 
they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine :  not  considering  that  inconstancy  of  human 
^tfi^rs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  another,  or  well  weighing  their 
own  present  estieite.  What  they  are  now,  thou  mayest  shortly  be;  and  what 
thou  art  they  shall  likely  be.  £xpect  a  little,  compare  future  and  times  past 
with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it  It  is  as  well  to 
be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities^  families,  as  in  private  men's  estates. 
Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Home  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of 
two°m3rriads  of  inhabitants;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  *  Homo  a  small  village  in  respect.  Greece  of  old  the  seat  of 
civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism, 
a  den  of  thieves.  Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full 
of  magnificent  cities:  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now 
buried  in  their  own  ruins!  C<rnH)rtim,  ferarwny  aprorum  et  besUarutn  luatra, 
like  so  many  wildernesses,  a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Yenice,  a  poor  fisher- 
town;  Fans,  London,  small  cottages  in  Cassar's  time,  now  most  noble  empo- 
riums. Yalois,  Plantagenet,  and  Scaliger  how  fortunate  fiunilies,  how  likely 
to  continue  1  now  quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out  He  stands  alofl  to-day, 
full  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel : 
to-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son's  a  beggar.  Thou  art  a  poor 
eervile  drudge,  FasxpopuUj  a  very  slave,  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a  prince, 
with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  ^,  a  senator,  a  general  of  an  army;  thou 
standest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  Ids,  takest  an 
alms  of  him:  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  perad venture  shall  consume  all 
with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
his  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride, 
and  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  'Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
for  thee.  Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats;  afler 
two  or  three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot^  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 


>KoTiu  incoU  renlt; 


Nun  propric  tellnrls  hemm  nators,  neqae  illnm. 
Nee  me,  nee  qnenqaam  •to^Jit;  not  expnllt  Ule : 
Ulnm  antnequitieflk  ant  Tafiri  inMitlaJarU." 


-hare  wo  Ur'd  at  a  more  frugal  rate 


Since  thU  new  stranger  seifd  on  our  estate! 

Natnre  will  no  perpetual  heir  assign. 

Or  make  the  farm  his  property  or  mine. 

He  tam'd  us  out ;  but  fdlliet  all  his  own. 

Or  lawsuits  and  their  knayeries  yet  unknown. 

Or,  all  his  follies  and  his  law-suits  past, 

Somelong-llTed  heir  shaU  turn  him  out  at  last." 


A  lawyer  buys  out  his  poor  client,  after  a  while  his  client's  posterity  buy  out 
him  and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebb  and  flow. 


^'Nnne  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  nnper  OfeUl 
Dictus  erat,  nulll  proprius,  scd  cedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mlhi,  nunc  allis ;  '* 


**  The  farm,  once  mine,  now  bears  Umbrenus'  namo; 
The  use  alone,  not  property,  we  claim ; 
Then  be  not  with  your  present  lot  deprest, 
And  meet  the  ftitnre  with  undaunted  breast ; " 


as  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  quot  habea  Dominos?  So  say  I  of  land,  houses, 
moveables  and  money,  mine  to-day,  his  anon,  whose  to-morrow  9  In  fine  (as 
'Machiavel  observes),  '^  virtue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest  idleness;  idleness 
riot ;  riot  destruction :   from  which  we  come  again  to  good  laws :  good  laws 

■  De  Ira,  eap.  31.  lib.  3.  Et  si  multura  acceptrlt,  injurla.n  putat  pluranon  accepisse;  non  acitpro  trlbnuato 
gratios,  sod  qnerltar  quod  non  sit  ad  prasturam  perductus ;  neque  hssc  grata,  si  desit  cunsulatua.       ■  Lips 
admlr.       •Of  some  90,000  inhabitants  now.        FRead  the  story  at  large  in  John  Fox,  his  Acts  and  Monu- 
ments.  ^  Hor.  Sat.  2.  ser.  lib.  2l  '5  Florent  hist  virtus  quietem  parat,  quies  otium,  otlom  ponu 

laxum  genera^  Inxns  Interltum,  k  quo  Itenua  ad  saluberximas^  &o. 
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engender  virfcuous  actions;  virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity:  and  'tis  no  dishonour 
then  (as  Guicoiardine  adds)  for  a  flouriahing  man,  city,  or  state  to  oome  to  rain, 
*nor  infelicity  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.'*  Ergo  terrena  ccdcarida, 
sitienda  coaleeUa,  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven, 
think  not  what  others  are,  bat  what  thou  art:  ^Qu&  parte  looalus  es  inrt: 
and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayest  be.  Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself 
did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  much  as  in  thee  lies.  Hov 
many  great  CsBsars,  mighty  monarchs,  tetrarchs,  dynasties,  princes  lived  in  his 
days,  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  bravely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold 
and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they,  what  pro- 
vinces and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parka,  forests, 
lawns,  woods,  cells,  dca  ?  Yet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none 
of  this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  aU  this,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not 
err  in  his  choice^  he  contenmed  all  this,  he  chose  thiit  which  was  safer,  better, 
and  more  certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a  mean  esnite,  even  poverty  itself; 
and  why  dost  thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostl^ 
to  imitate  all  good  men:  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt 
not  err  eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  their  own  dissolute 
courses,  to  their  confusion  and  ruin,  thou  shalt  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy 
fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  refer  thyself  wholly 
to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion,  Non  est  volentie  nee  currerUis,  aed  fnise- 
rerUia  Dei,  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  Grod  will.  ^  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and 
maketh  rich,  bringeth  low,  and  exalteth  (1  Sam.  ii.  ver.  7,  8.),  he  liftcth  the 
poor  from  the  dust^  and  raiseth  the  beggar  from  the  dunghUl,  to  set  them 
amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory;"  'tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom ;  he  that  appoints  the  end  (though  to  us 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they 
have  no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  be,  what  sliall  likely  be,  but  what  i9» 
though  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom;  hoc  a?!^,  their  present  misfortunes  grind 
their  souls,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  men's  prosperities, 
Vidmmique  pectis  grcmdms  fiber  habet,  how  rich,  how  fortimate,  how  happy  is 
he  ?  But  in  the  meantime  he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseriest,  his  infir^ 
mities  of  body  and  mind,  that  accompany  his  estate,  but  stiU  reflects  upon  his 
own  &lse  conceived  woes  and  wants,  whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examined 
"he  is  in  no  distress  at  all,  he  hath  no  cause  to  complain. 


'  *to]Ie  querelas,- 


Pauper  enlm  non  est  col  remm  snppetlt  iiraa," 


"  Then  cease  oomplalninfr,  fHend,  and  learn  tolhrs. 
lie  is  not  poor  to  whom  kind  fortune  grants, 
Even  with  a  frugal  hand,  what  Nature  want^" 

he  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  in  need.  ^  ^  Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  water; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for 
happiness."  In  that  golden  age,'wm7io«  dedU  umbra  salvbree,  potum  qtioqmj 
lubriois  amnis,  the  tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear 
rivers  drink.  The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wilderness;  Samson,  Pavfd, 
Saul,  Abraham's  servant  when  he  went  for  Isaac's  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  how  many  besides  might  I  reckon  up,  -^gypt,  Palestine,  whole  countries  in 
the  *Indies,  that  drank  pure  water  all  their  lives.  *'The  Persian  kings  them- 
selves drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of  Chaospis,  that  runs  by  Susa, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went  Jacob 
desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  journey: 
Gen.  xxviiL  20.  JBene  est  cui  Deus  obttdit  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu;  bread 
is  enough  **•  to  strengthen  the  heart."     And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 

•Gnicelard.  In  Hiponest;  nulla  Infelldtas  snhjeetnm  esae  logi  natnrse,  &&  iPersIns.  •Omo^ 

dlvites  qui  coBlo  et  terra  frui  possnnt  *■  Uor.  lib.  1.  epist.  12.  t  Seneca,  eplst  15.  panem  ct  aquam  n»wr» 
desidorat)  et  h«c  qui  habet,  ipso  cum  Jore  do  felicitate  contendat,  Cibus  simplex  famem  scdat,  vertistcntus 
frlgtui  areet.  (icnec.  cpUt.  a       ■Boetblua.        •MuffceuaetaliU         t^Brisaooins.       cPaaLUxxlf* 
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aaitb  'Maadarensia,  '' whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderatioiiy  la  not  oseful, 
Imt  troublesome.*'  *Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  acooonta  bread  and  water 
enough  to  satisfy  nature,  "  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit»  the  rest  is  not  a  feast, 
but  a  riot.**  'S.  Hierome  esteems  him  rich  "  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a 
potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave :  hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so 
that  it  hath  to  eat,  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer  a  cup  of  gold.*'  It  was  na 
epicurean  speech  of  an  epicure,  he  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little  will  never 
have  enough  :  and  very  good  counsel  of  him  in  the  'poet,  *'  O  my  son,  medio* 
cdty  of  means  agrees  best  with  men  ;  too  much  is  pernicious." 

"  Dtvltia  gnndat  homini  mmi  TlT«re  parb^ 
^no  animo." 

And  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance,  nihU  «<,  lUkU  deeety 
thou  hast  little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all  one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain 
of  gold,  or  in  a  rope;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 

*  k  St  rentrl  bene,  ■!  Uteri,  pedlbnsqae  tiiia»  nU        I     *■  If  belly,  tides,  and  ftet  be  well  at  eaae^ 
Dirlttopoternnt  regales  adderemEOus-**  I       A  prince's  treasure  can  thee  no  more  pi 


Socrates  in  a&ir,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude  of 
I^eople  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  ^  O  ye  gods  what  a  sight 
of  things  do  not  I  vrant  %  'Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  iSiee  in  health  of 
body  and  mind,  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a  feral 
plague  is  thy  physician  and  ^chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a  good  man, 
a  healthful,  a  sound,  a  virtuous,  an  honest  and  happy  man."  For  when  virtue 
came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns),  rich  men  kicked  her  np,  wicked  men 
abhorred  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her,  ^and  that  she  was 
thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to  her  sister  Poverty,  where 
she  had  found  good  entertainment.     Poverty  and  Virtue  dwell  together. 


*<tOTlt8BtataflieaUas 


PaaperiSi  an^ustlque  larei^  d  munera  nondum 
Intellecta  deiixn." 


How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  "  Godliness  is  a  great  gain, 
if  a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,"  1  Tim.  vL  6.  And  all 
true  happiness  is  in  a  mean  estate.  I  have  a  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  ^$ed 
quae  animus  mokgncus  fadt,  a  kingdom  in  conceit : 


•  *  *  nil  ampUna  opto 


Mail  nate,  nisi  nt  propria  luce  mihi  muicra  ikxis; ' 

I  have  enough  and  desira  no  more. 


"  •  Dil  bent  fteeenmt  tnopli  ma  quodqae  pusilU 
Feoemnt  antn^i" 


'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  '  Vestem  et  fortunam  coneinnam  potius 
quam  kuoam  probo,  let  my  f(H:tune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me. 
And  which  ^  Sebastian  Foscarinus,  sometime  Duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be 
engraven  on  his  tomb  in  St.  Mark's  Church,  "  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and  I 
will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  :  to  contemn  it."  I  will 
engrave  it  in  my  heart,  it  shall  be  my  whole  study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them 
take  wealth,  Stercora  stercus  amM,  so  that  I  may  have  security :  heme  qiii  latuU, 
bene  vixit ;  though  I  live  obscure,  'yet  I  live  clean  and  honest ;  and  when  as 
the  lofty  oak  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may  stand.  Let  them  take  glory, 
for  that's  their  misery;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have  heart's  ease. 

d  Si  recta  phUoaopheminl,  qnlcqnld  aptam  moderationem  anperp^ditnr,  onert  potins  qn^m  nsnl  esL 
•Lib.  7. 16.  Cererlsmnnns  et  aquae  poculum  mortalcs  quuBrunt  habere,  et  qaoram  satiesnnnqoam  est,laxua 
autem,snnt  catera,  non  epalx.  r  Satis  est  dives  qui  pane  non  indiget;  niminm  potens  qui  serrire  noa 

coffltnr.    Ambitiosa  non  est  fames,  &e.        »  Enripides,  Menallp.    O  flli,  raedlocrea  divitiie  liominibus  con- 
Tenlunt,  nlmia  Tcro  moles  pemiciosa.  k  Uor.       i  O  noctes  casnaeque  dedm.  »  Per  miUe  (rA^dcs 

doctosqna  doloa  ^Icitur,  apud  sociam  paupertatem  ojnsque  eultores  dlvertens,  in  eomm  si&n  ettatua  deli- 
eiatnr.  '  Lucan.    **  0  protecting  quality  of  a  poor  mans  life,  frugal  means,  gifts  soaioe  yet  nnderstooA 

by  the  gods  themsclrea."         "Lip.  mlscolL  ep.  40.  ■  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.         «llor.  Sat.  4.        FApulelus. 

<  Chytreus  In  EuropsB  dellclls.    Acclpite,  drtn  Vcnetl,  quod  est  optimum  In  rebus  huraanls,  res  humanaa 
contemnere.  >  Vah,  yivere  etlam  nunc  Inbet,  as  Demea  »aid,  Adelph.  Act,  4.    i^uam  moltla  non  ege^, 

qnam  raolta  non  desidero,  nt  Socrates  in  pompa,  Ule  in  nuudluia. 
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Due  fMy  0  Jupiter,  et  tu/atum,'  &o.  "Lead  me,  0  God,  whither  thoa  wilt,  I 
am  ready  to  follow  ;  command,  I  will  ohey.  I  do  not  envy  at  their  wealth, 
titles,  offices; 

*Stet  qnleanque  Toletpoteni 
AqIs  cnlinine  Inbrico, 
Me  dolcls  satoret  quiet,* ' 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  eajse.  «  Erimus  fortasae  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
qaando  iUi  non  eruntf  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp 
yanished,  our  memory  may  flourish: 


-**'dantperenne8 


StemmeU  non  peritura  If  omk** 

Let  him  he  my  lord,  patron,  haron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castle^ 
'tis  well  for  me'^  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by 
it,  &0. 

"  His  me  eonsolor  rletamin  raavliu,  ec  tl      [sent*  |     **  With  irhlch  I  feel  myielf  more  trolf  blest 
QoKBtor  ETot  peter  atque  meoa,  patruiuqae  Ails-  |        Then  if  my  sires  the  qnxstor'e  power  possessed.* 

I  live,  I  thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean, 
estate,  as  if  my  &ther  and  uncle  had  heen  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  mayor. 
He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of  one:  *  qui  Christum  curat,  non  tnultum  curat 
quam  de  preciosis  cibis  efercua  conficicU,  what  care  I  of  what  stuff  my  exa-e- 
ments  be  made  %  "^  He  that  lives  according  to  nature  cannot  be  poor,  and  he 
that  exceeds  can  never  have  enough,"  totus  non  mfficU  orbis,  the  whole  world 
cannot  give  him  content.  *'  A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is  better 
than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly/'  Psal.  xxxviL  16  ;  ''and  better  is  a  poor 
morsel  with  quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,"  Prov.  xviL  1. 

Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  ^Chrysostom  adviseth, ''  be  not  angry 
for  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received.** 


**«Sldatcluscnle 
Hensa  minuscula 
pace  referta. 


Ke  pete  grandla» 
Lautaqae  prandU 
lite  repleta." 


But  what  wantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  matter  f  or  what  hast  thou  not 
better  than  a  rich  man?  '''health,  competent  wealth, children,  security, 
sleep,  Mends,  liberty,  diet,  apparel,  and  what  not,"  or  at  least  mayest  have 
(the  means  being  so  obvious^  easy,  and  well  known),  for  as  he  inculcated  to 
himself, 

"•  Vitam  qiUB  fisdmit  beatlorem, 
Jncnndiasime  Hartialis,  luecsont; 
Res  non  parte  labors^  sed  rellcta, 
Lis  nunqoam,"  &c 

I  say  again  thou  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself  and  that 
which  I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  "  Passing  by  a  village  in  the 
territory  of  Milan,"  saitb  'St.  Austin,  "  I  saw  a  poor  beggar  that  had  got  bol  iko 
his  bellyful  of  meat,  jesting  and  meny ;  I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  were  then  with  me,  What  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain,  andgricf 
do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  ourselves^  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which 
this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented  us  o^  and  which  we  peradventure  shall  never 
have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small 
pieces  of  silver,  a  temporal  happiness,  and  present  heart's  ease,  I  cannot  com- 

■  Kpf ctetns,  77.  cap.  qno  snm  destlnatns*  et  seqnar  alaerlter.  •**  Let  whoioerer  eoTtti  It  oceapj  the 

hi)^hest  pinnacle  of  fume^  sweet  tranqnilUty  shall  satlsfjr  me."  ^  Pnteanns,  ep.  62,  '  Marullus. 

*'  The  immortal  linses  confer  imperiuiable  pride  of  ori^.**  7  Eloe  erlt  in  Totls,  modoa  agri  noa  ita  panas* 
Hortus  nbl  et  tecto  vicinus  Jngls  aqnsB  fons,  et  panlnm  sjItsb,  &e.  Hor.  Sat  &  lib.  2.  Ser.  ■  IUm>nvnu 
•  Seneca,  eonsil.  ad  Alblnom  c.  1 1.  qui  oontlnet  se  intra  natnras limites,  panpertatem  non  sentlt;  qnl  excedit, 
eam  in  oplbus  panpertaa  seqnitnr.  ^  Hom.  12.  Pro  bis  qwa  aecepistl  gratias  a^  noli  indignare  pro  his 
qnsB  non  aeeeplsti.  ^  Nat.  ChTtrens  deliciis  Enrop.  Gnstonii  in  eedibns  Hnblanis  In  coBnacalo  ^  regione 

menste.  "  If  yovr  table  afford  frugal  fiure  with  peace,  seek  not,  in  strifB,  to  load  it  laTlshly.**  *  Qnid  noa 
habet  melius  panper  qnam  dives  7  Titam,  valetudlnein,  clbnm,  somnum,  Ubertatem,  &c.  Card.  •3Iar:ial. 
1.  1 0.  epig.  47.  read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  t  Confess,  lib.  6.    Translens  per  rleum  quen  dam 

Mediolanensem.  animadvert!  panperem  qnendam  mendicnm,  jam  credo  saturum,  Jocantem  atque  rldciuon. 
et  inffemui  et  locntus  sum  cum  amicls  qui  mecnm  erant.  Ae. 
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pass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in  and  out.  'And  surely  the 
beggar  was  very  merry,  but  I  was  heavy;  he  was  secure,  but  I  timorous. 
And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be  merry,  or  still 
so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  again, 
whether  I  had  rather  be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I  should  sure  choose 
to  be  as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and 
not  out  of  truth."  That  which  St.  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place, 
I  may  truly  say  to  thee,  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard, 
thou  churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swelling  toad,  'tis  not  want  but  peevish- 
ness which  is  the  cause  of  thy  woes;  settle  thine  affection,  thou  hast  enough. 

"^Denfqne  sit  flnls  qtinrendl,  qnoqne  hnbeas  pliU| 
Paiipcrlcm  mctnas  minus,  et  flnire  Uborwn 
Inci^iias;  parto,  quod  avebaa,  utere." 

Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for 
this  and  that  child;  thou  hast  enough  for  thyself  and  them: 


« I  qaod  petis  hie  est. 


Est  Ulabris,  animns  si  te  non  deficit  seqitiia," 

Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.     But 


'Oslangnlnsllle 


Prozimns  accedat,  qui  none  dononnat  agellam,** 

O  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  0  si 

veriam  argenti/ors  quia  mihi  monstret 0  that  I  could  bub  find  a  pot  of 

money  now,  to  purchase,  &c,  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter, 
place  my  son!  &c.  ''^O  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer  to  see  all  things 
settled,  some  two  or  three  years,  I  would  pay  my  dehts,*'  make  all  my  reckon- 
ings even !  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  business  than 
belbre.  "  O  madness,  to  think  to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age  when  thou  hast 
more,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose  having  but  a  little." 
^Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africa^  and  then  Asia,  et  turn  suavUer  agere,  and 
then  live  merrily  and  take  hb  ease :  but  when  Cyneas  the  orator  told  him  he 
might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemning  his  own 
folly.  Si  parva  licet  componti'e  magnis,  thou  mayest  do  the  like,  and  therefore 
be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough :  he  that  is  wet  in  a  bath,  can 
be  no  more  wet  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean  itself:  and  if  thou 
Ladst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  mass  of  gold  as  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst  not 
have  more  than  enough;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that  which  thou  hast; 
the  mind  is  all;  be  content^  thou  art  not  poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the 
richer,  as  ™Oensorinus  well  writ  to  CerelliuSj  guaaito  pauciora  optas,  non  quo 
plura possides,  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  Non  adjiceopes, 
sed  minue  ct£pu/ito/e9('tis  "Epicurus*  advice),  add  no  more  wealth,  but  diminish 
thy  desires;  and  as  "Chrysostom  well  seconds  him,  Si  vis  dilari,  contemne 
diviticu;  that's  true  plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches,  non  habere, 
sed  non  indigere,  vera  abundantia:  'tis  more  glory  to  contemn,  than  to  possess; 
€t  nihil  egere,  est  deorvnn,  **  and  to  want  nothing  is  divine."  How  many  dea( 
dumb,  halt,  lame^  blind,  miserable  persona  could  I  reckon  up  that  are  poor, 
and  withal  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment,  galley  slaves,  condemned 
to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetual  thraldom,  than  all 
which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art  able  to  give 


c£t  certe  Hie  letabatnr,  ego  anxlus;  secnrtu  Ule,  ego  trepldns.  Et  si  percontaretnr  me  qnlsplara  aa 
ezoUarc  mullem,  an  metaere,  responderem,  exaltare:  et  si  mrsus  interrogaret  an  ego  talis  essem,  an  qaalit 
nunc  sum,  me  Ipais  carls  confectum  eligerem ;  sed  penrersitate,  non  reritate.  i>  Hor.  i  Hor.  cp.  lib.  1. 
k  0  si  nunc  mortrer,  Inqnlt,  quanta  et  qnalia  mihi  Imperfecta  manerent :  sed  si  mensibtis  decern  vel  octo 
snperrixero,  omnia  redigam  ad  libellnm,  ab  omnl  debito  credltoqne  me  expllcabo;  pneterennt  Interim 
menses  decem,  et  octo,  et  cum  lIUs  annl,  et  adhac  restant  plora  qnam  prlns;  quid  Igltor  speras,  0  Insane, 
flnetn  quem  rebns  tnls  non  inrcneras  Injaventa,  in  senecta  impositnrnm  ?  0  dementiam,  qtimn  ob  cnras  et 
nei;otia  tuo  judicio  sis  Infclix,  quid  pntas  fiiturum  qunm  plura  sapererlntT  Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  40.  de  rer. 
▼ai-.  1  Plutarch.  "Lib.  de  natall.  cap.  1.  "ApadStobeum  ser.  17.  •Horn.  12.  in  a. 
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» 

on  alms,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince!  'be  contented  then  I  say,  r^iae 
and  mutter  no  more,  '^  for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  but  in  opinion." 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsel,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have  it^ 
and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and  get 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something 
yet;  he  that  hath  birds^  may  catch  birds;  bat  what  shall  we  do  that  are 
slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that 
languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means^  no  trust 
of  delivery,  or  of  better  successl  as  those  old  Britons  complained  to  their 
lords  and  masters  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  mare  adharbaras,  bar- 
hari  ad  mare,  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove  them  back 
to  the  barbarians:  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out  and  howl,  to 
make  our  moan  to  rich  men :  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful  answer  to  our 
misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  voluntarily  for- 
get and  will  take  no  notice  of  them;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us. 
Instead  of  comfort  they  threaten  us,  miscal,  scoff  at  ua^  to  aggravate  our 
misery,  give  us  bad  language,  or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what*s  that  to 
relieve  usf  According  to  that  of  Thales,  Faaie  est  alios  monere;  who  cannot 
give  good  counsel?  'tis  cheap,  it  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  an  easy  matter  when 
one's  belly  is  full  to  declaim  against  fasting,  Qtd  satur  est  plena  laud(Ujeftinia 
ventre;  "  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the  ox  when 
he  hath  fodder?"  Job  vL  5.  ^Neque  enimpopido  Romano  quidqwun potest  esse 
leetius,  no  man  living  so  jocund,  so  merry  as  the  people  of  Rome  when  they 
had  plenty;  but  when  they  came  to  want,  to  be  hunger-starved,  ''neither  shame, 
nor  laws,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates,  could  keep  them  in  obedience."  Seneca 
pleadeth  hard  for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  philosophers:  but  in  the 
meantime  'he  was  rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves;  but 
doth  any  poor  man  extol  it?  There  ''are  those  (saith 'Bernard^,  that  approve 
of  a  mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves :  and  some 
again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  Ust;  but  if  occasion 
be  ofiTered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  patience?"  I  would  to  God  (as  he  said), 
"  ^No  man  should  commend  poverty,  but  he  that  is  poor,"  or  he  that  so  much 
admires  it,  would  i^Ueve,  help,  or  ease  others. 

<*  •  None  si  no8  andls,  atqtie  et  divlnos  Apollo,  I   **  Kow  If  then  heaz'st  ob,  and  art  a  good  man. 

Die  milii,  qui  nnmmoa  non  habet,  onde  petat  f    |      Toll  him  tliat  wanti,  to  g«t  meanii  If  yoa  caa.** 

But  no  man  hears  us,  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world. 
'  Fix  habet  tn  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locttm.  We  can  get  no  relief  no  comfort, 
no  succour,  ^Et  nihil  inveni  quod  mihi/erret  opem.  We  have  tried  all  means, 
yet  find  no  remedy:  no  man  living  can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of 
our  souls,  but  we  that  endure  it;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of 
body  and  mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do?  When  'Crassos  the 
Roman  consul  warred  against  the  Parthians,  after  an  unlucky  battle  fought, 
he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four  thousand  men,  sore,  sick,  and  woxmded 
in  his  tents,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which,  when  the  poor  men  perceived, 
damorHnts  et  tUtdaUbtu  omnia  complirunt,  they  made  lamentable  moan,  and 
roared  downright,  as  loud  as  Homer's  Mars  when  he  was  hurt,  which  the 
noise  of  10,000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  present  death.  But 
our  estate  is  far  more  tragical  and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored,  and 
far  greater  cause  have  we  to  lament ;  the  devil  and  the  world  persecutes  ua  all, 

9  Koa  in  paapertate,  wd  in  paapora  (Senee.),  noa  re,  tad  opinions  laboraa.       4  Vobiaens  AvnUaao^  led 
•1  populos  fameUcoi  inedii  laborer,  nee  anna,  legei,  pndor,  maglttratua,  coereere  Talent.  '  0b«  of  the 

richest  nken  in  Roma.  •  Serro.  Qoidam  annt  qui  panperes  eiae  Tolont  Ita  ut  nihil  illis  deiU,  ile  com. 

mendant  nt  nnllam  patiantnr  inopiam;  lunt  et  alii  mitei,  qoamdia  dlcitor  et  agltor  ad  conun  arbitrlum, 
Ac.  (Nemo  panpertatem  commcndaret  niai  pauper.  ■  Petronlns  Catoiee.  *  Uvid.  *' Thara  it  ao 
cpaea  laft  on  oar  bodies  for  a  fraeh  stripe."  r O^id.  •  Flutareh.  Tit.  GvaaiA. 
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good  fortane  hath  forsaken  us,  we  are  lefb  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger, 
thirst,  nastineas,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and 
pain,  to  derision,  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far  worse  than  any 
death ;  death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what 
shall  we  do  1  Qtiod  mal^/erSf  {usueace;  feres  bene  aoooBtom  thyself  to  it» 
and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Tea,  but  I  may  not»  I  cannot.  In  me  con' 
sumpsU  vires  fortuna  noeendo,  J  am  in  the  extoemity  of  human  adversity; 
and  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now  left  and 
lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terra,  non  habet  unde 
cadat ;  comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst,  and  before  it  be 
long  it  will  either  overcome  thee  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  en- 
dure, out  sdvetuTf  out  solvet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  come  upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  malis,  sed  oorU/ra  a/udsntior  ito,  be 
of  good  courage;  misery  is  virtue's  whetstone. 


***S6ipeiii^  itttat  vdor, 


DalcU  TirtttU," 

as  Cato  told  his  soldiers  marching  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  ^  Thirst,  heat, 
sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man;"  honourable  enterprises  are 
accompanied  with  dangers  and  damages,  as  experience  evinceth;  they  will 
make  the  rest  of  thy  life  relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue;  thou 
art  not  so  pooi  as  thou  wast  bom,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied 
than  envied.  But  be  it  to  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain 
of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies  insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job ; 
yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostom),  ^  was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater  conqueror  ? 
surely  Job;  the  ^devU  had  his  goods,  he  sat  on  the  muck-hill  and  kept  his 
good  name;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he  kept  his  innocency; 
he  lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  Qod,  which  was  better  than 
any  treasure."  Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  *and  be  not 
molested  as  every  fool  is.  Sed  qu&  ratione  potero  t  How  shall  this  be  done? 
Chrysostom  answers,  factU  si  codum  coffitaveris,  with  great  facility,  if  thou 
shalt  but  meditate  on  heaven.  '  Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind, 
could  not  eat;  ''but  why  weepest  thou,"  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  ''and 
why  eatest  thou  not]  why  is  thine  heart  troubled?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than 
ten  sons  ?"  and  she  was  quiet.  Thou  art  here  *  vexed  in  this  world ;  but  say 
to  thyselfj  "Why  art  thou  troubled,  O  my  soul  ?"  Is  not  God  better  to  thee 
than  all  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the  world?  be  then  pacified. 
And  though  thou  beest  now  perad venture  in  extreme  want,  'it  may  be  'tis  for 
thy  farther  good,  to  try  thy  patience,  as  it  did  Job's,  and  exercise  thee  in  this 
life :  trust  in  Gbd,  and  rely  upon  him,  and  thou  shalt  be  '  crowned  in  the  end. 
What's  this  life  to  eternity?  The  world  hath  forsaken  thee,  thy  friends  and 
fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this,  that  the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are 
numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  aU  thy  miseries,  he  sees  thy  wrongs, 
woes,  and  wants.  "  ^  *Tis  his  good-will  and  pleasure  it  should  be  so,  and  he 
knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself  His  providence  is  over 
all,  at  all  times;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,"  Pa.  xviL  8.  Some  he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  bless  with  worldly 
riches,  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  as  so  many  glistening  stars  he  makes 
to  shine  above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  thieves, 
incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all  violent  mischances,  and  as  the  *  poet  feigns  of 

•  Loom.  lib.  9.  b  Aa  qwun  wapv  llmo  sedit  Job^  u  csm  omnlft  abttaUt  ilfaholwi,  Jbc,  pecanils 

ytvntOM  fidactftm  d«o  habnit,  omni  thesaaro  predoaioram.  •  Hce  Tidcntet  tpoata  ptaUooopbcnninl,  neo 

intlplentain  affeettbus  agitemnr.        « 1  Sam.  1. 8.  «  Jamea  1.  2.  "  My  brethren,  oonnt  It  aa  azceedlug 

J07,  when  yon  firil  lato  divers  temptationa.'*  1  AfBictlo  dat  InteUectnm ;  qnos  Dana  diligi^  caetlipit.  Deus 
optimnm  qnaoiqua  ant  mala  Taietudbie  ant  luctu  afflclt.  Senaea.  t  Qnam  aordet  mihl  terra  qaum  coBlom 
intoeor.  h  Scaec  do  provideatta,  cap.  2.  DUs  ita  tUoel  dii  BMUua  ndmufe  quid  sit  ia  commodnm  meuu. 
i  Horn.  lUad.  i. 
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that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Lycaon's  son,  wben  He  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Grecian 
with  a  strong  arm,  and  deadly  arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies 
from  her  child's  face  asleep,  turned  by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle 
of  his  girdle ;  so  some  he  solicitously  defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger, 
poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems 
best,  iu  his  deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment,  and  all  for  our  good. 
"The  tyrant  took  the  city  (saith  "^ Chrysostom),  God  did  not  hinder  it;  led 
them  away  captives,  so  God  would  have  it;  he  bound  them,  God  yielded  to 
it :  flung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it 
was  granted:  and  when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his 
]x>wer,  and  the  children's  patience;  he  freed  them:*'  so  can  he  thee,  and  can 
^help  in  an  instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good.  ''™Ilejoice  not  against 
me,  O  my  enemy;  for  though  I  fall,  I  shall  rise:  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the 
Lord  shall  lighten  me."  Kemember  all  those  martyrs  what  they  have  en- 
dured, the  utmost  that  human  rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what "  patience 
they  have  borne,  with  what  willingness  embraced  it.  "  Though  he  kill  me,** 
saith  Job,  '^I  will  trust  in  him."  Jvstua  ^  inexpugnabilis,  as  Chrjrsostom 
holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  ovei*come.  The  gout  may 
hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joints,  but  not 
recta/m  mentem,  his  soul  is  fi'ee. 


.  >  "  nempe,  pecns,  rem, 


LectoB,  ar^ntum  toUas  licet;  in  manlcls,  ct 
Compedibiu  sscvq  tencas  castodo."— ^ 


"Perhaps,  yon  mean. 
My  cattle,  money,  moreables,  or  land. 

Then  take  them  all But,  slave,  if  I  command, 

A  crael  J^or  shall  thy  fi-eedom  seize." 


''  ^  Take  away  his  money,  his  ti'easure  is  in  heaven :  banish  him  his  coantry, 
he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem:  cast  him  into  bands,  his 
conscience  is  free;  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again;  he  flghts  with  a  shadow 
that  contends  with  an  upright  man:"  he  will  not  be  moved 


**  Bi  firactns  lllabatnr  orbiv 


Impavidum  ferlont  ruinas. 

Though  heaven  itself  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  offended.  Ue 
is  imx^enetrable,  as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job. 

*"  Ipse  detu  elmnl  atqae  rolet  me  solret,  oplnor.**    |     **  A  god  shall  set  me  free  whene'er  I  please  * 

Be  thou  such  a  one;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience 
endure  it ;  thou  mayest  be  restored  as  he  was.  Terria  praacriptus,  ad  ddum 
propera;  ah  hominHms  desertus,  ad  Devon  fuge,  ''  The  poor  shall  not  always 
be  forgotten,  the  patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,'* 
Psal.  ix.  18 ;  ver.  9,  "  The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a 
defence  in  the  time  of  trouble." 

**Serm8EpIctetn8,matllati  corporis,  Iras  I        **Lame  was  Epietetns,  and  poor  Iras, 

Pauper :  at  Usee  inter  chariis  erat  saperis."        |  Yet  to  them  both  God  was  propitious.** 

Lodovicus  Yertomannus,  that  £9imous  traveller,  endured  much  misery,  yet 
surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  deo  cha/ruSj  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many 
dangers,  "God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him:"  Modo  in 
egestate,  triJbulatione,  convaUe  deplorationis,  &c,  "  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale 
of  misery,  in  poverty,  in  agony,  'in  temptation;  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  im- 
mortality, shall  be  thy  reward,"  as  Chrysostom  pleads,  "  If  thou  trust  in  God, 
and  keep  thine  innocency."  Non,  si  m'xlh  nunc  et  olitn,  sic  erit  semper;  a  good 
hour  may  come  upon  a  sudden;  ^  expect  a  little. 

k  Horn.  9.  Voluit  urbcm  tjTannos  crertore,  et  Dens  non  prohlbnlt;  rclult  eaptiros  dacere^  non  impedhrlt; 
Toluit  ligare,  concessit,  &c.  i  Psal.  cxiil.  De  terra  inopem,  de  storcore  crigit  panperem.  ■  Micah» 
vil.  8.  ■  Preme,  preme,  es^  earn  Pindaro,  u/3ciirTia>TOT  ^i^^t  d>v  ^KKot  Int'  u\/ia,  immersibllis  smn  dcut 

sober  super  maris  septum.    Lipsins.  •  Hie  ure,  hie  seca,  ut  in  leternum  parcas,  Austin.    Dtis  fimitsr 

iratis,  superat  et  crescit  malis.  Mutium  l^is,  Fabricium  pauportas,  Rej^um  tormenta.  Socratem  reoenura 
■uperare  non  potuit.  •  Hor.  epist.  16.  lib.  1.  %  Horn.  6.  Auferet  pecunias  ?  at  habet  in  cadis ;  patrti 
d^leiet,  at  in  coelestcm  civitatem  mittet :  vincula  i^Jidct?  at  habet  solntam  consclentiam  :  corpus  Inter, 
fldet,  at  iternm  resurget ;  cum  umbra  pngnat  qui  cum  Josto  pugnat  t  Leonides.  ■  Modo  in  pressnrs, 
la  tenutionibus,  erit  postea  bonum  tnum  requies,  ictemitas^  immortalitas.    i  Dabit  Dens  his  qnoque  flnem. 
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Yea»  but  tlus  ezpectatioa  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time ; 
^fulwra  ea^pectans  prcueniibus  angor^  whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves : 
'despair  not,  but  hope  well, 

*/  Spera,  Batte^  tibl  melliis  Vox  Crastlna  dneet  i 
Dam  fpirasfpera**—— - 

Cheer  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayed;  Spes  edit  cigricoUu;  ^he  that  sows  in 
teard^  shjail  reap  in  joy,"  PsaL  czxvi  5. 

*  SI  fiyrtime  me  tonnente, 
Esperanoe  me  eontente." 

Hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  beginnings  have  many 
times  prosperous  events,  and  that  may  happen  at  last  which  never  was  yet. 
^  A  desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,"  Pro  v.  xiiL  19. 

*  *  Grata  nverreniet  qtuB  non  iperabltiir  hora : "  I  *  Which  makes  m*  m}oj  ray  J078  long  wish'd  at  lait^ 

I     Welcome  that  hour  shall  come  when  hope  b  past :  * 

a  lowering  morning  may  turn  to  a  fair  afternoon,  *  I^ube  scletpuUd  candidus  ire 
dies.  ''The  hope  that  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the 
desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life,"  Prov.  ziiL  12,  ^stMvissimtMn  est  voti  compos 
fieri.  Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but  afterwards 
most  happy  ;  and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  "Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo 
do*  Medici,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  *  that  all  his  youth 
was  full  of  perplexity,  danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  years  were  past,  and  then 
upon  a  sudden  the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a  cloud."  Hun- 
nicies  was  fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a 
poor  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings. 

"Malta  cadnnt  Inter  calleem  tnpremaqne  lahra,"  |  "ICanj  things  happen  between  the  cap  and  the  Up." 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out,  aad  who  knows  what 
may  happen  f  Nondwm  omnium  dierum  Soles  occiderurU,  as  Philippus  said, 
all  the  suns  are  not  yet  set,  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends  for  all. 
**  Though  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up,** 
PsaL  xxvii  10.  "Wait  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him,"  PsaL 
xxxvii.  7.  ''Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  he  will  comfort 
thee,  and  give  thee  thine  heart's  desire,"  PsaL  xxviL  14. 

"  Sperate  et  Toamet  rebus  aerrate  lecnndis.*       |         *  Hope^  and  reserre  yoorself  for  protperltf  .* 

Fret  not  thjrself  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not  so  well  for  the  pre* 
sent  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughteat  to  be,  by  birth,  places 
worth ;  or  that  which  is  a  double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been  happy,  honourable, 
and  rich,  art  now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world, 
irksome  to  thyself  and  others,  thou  hast  lost  all :  Miserum  estfuissefdicemy 
and  as  Boethius  calls  it,  In/elicissimum  genus  infcrtunii  ;  this  made  Timon 
half  mad  with  melancholy,  to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfor- 
tunes :  this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent.  I  confess  it  ia 
a  gi*eat  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been 
honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endured ;  'security  succeeds,  and  to 
a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no 
loss ;  *'  *thou  hast  lost  them,  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee."  If  thy 
money  be  gone, '''thou  art  so  much  the  lighter,"  and  as  Saint  Hierome 
persuades  Kusticus  the  monk,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ :  "  Gold  and 
silver  are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  cariy  that  seeks  heaven." 

**  f  Vel  no8  in  mare  proshnnm,  I  Snmml  materiam  mall 

Qemmas  et  lapides,  anram  et  InntUe,         |  Mlttamns,  scelemm  si  bene  poBnitet." 


•Seneca.       «  Nemo  desperet  mellora  lapsoa.       rTheoeritns.    **  Hope  on,  Battni^  to-morrow  may  bring 
better  Inck;  while  there's  life  theroTs  hope."  'Orid.       'Orid.         ^Thales.  •  Lib.  7.  Flor.  hist. 

Oraniom  ileliclasimna»  et  locnpletlssimna,  &C.,  Incarceratos  ssepe  adoleacentiam  perlcnlo  mortis  habait,  soil, 
citadmis  et  dlscrlminls  plenam,  Ac  '  Lsetlor  snocessit  secnritas  qnss  simol  enm  dirltiis  cohabitare 

nescit.  Camden.  •Pecnniamperdldlstlffbrtassislllate  perderetmanens.    Seneca.  '£zpeditior 

es  Ob  pecnniaram  Jaetnram.    Fortuna  opes  anferre,  non  animnm  potest    Seneca.       >  Hor.    "  Let  ns  cast 
our  jewels  and  geia%  and  osdeis  gold,  the  cause  of  all  Tice^  into  the  tea,  dnce  we  tmlj  repent  of  our  rina." 

2  D 
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Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwreck,  ^he  might  like  of  it,  for- 
tune had  done  him  a  good  turn :  Opes  a  me  animum  auferre  nan  potest :  she 
can  take  away  my  means,  but  not  my  mind.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever 
after,  for  she  could  not  rob  him  that  had  nought  to  lose ;  for  he  was  able  to 
contemn  more  than  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a  hundred 
talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard  he  was  a 
good  man :  but  Phocion  returned  his  talents  back  again  with  ApermiUe  me  iti 
posterum  virum  honum  esse  to  be  a  good  man  still;  let  me  ba  as  I  am:   Non 

mi  aurumposco,  nee  mtprecium* ^That  Theban  Crates  flung  of  his  own 

accord  his  money  into  the  sea^  abite,  nununi,  ego  vos  mergam  ne  tnergar  i. 
voids,  I  had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me.  Can  stoics  and 
epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  ?  It  was 
9nasciUa  vox  et  prceclara,  a  generous  speech  of  Cotta  in  ^Sallust,  ''Many  mise- 
ries have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own 
valour  overcome :  courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to 
my  intents  :  prosperity  nor  adversity  could  never  alter  my  disposition."  "  A 
wise  man*s  mind,"  as  Seneca  holds,  "  *  is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the 
moon,  ever  serene."  Came  then  w'^at  can  come,  befall  what  may  befall,  infrac- 
twm  invictumque  ^animum  opponaa :  Eebus  angustis  animosua  atque/oHia 
ctppare,  (Hor.  OoL  11.  lib.  2.)  Hope  and  patience  are  two  sovereign  reme- 
dies for  all,  the  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity  : 

«  B  Doram  aed  levliu  fit  patlentUI,  I  **  What  ctn't  be  cored  miut  bo  endared." 

Qulcquld  corrlgere  eat  nefiu.**  | 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  "make  the  best  of  it ;  ^necessUali  qm  m 
CKcommodcU,  sapit,  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game  at 
tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

*  q  Ita  vita  est  homlniun,  qnad  cum  Indas  teeserl^ 
Si  illud  qnodest  mazlme  opos  Jacta  non  eadit, 
piud  quod  cecidit  forte,  Id  arte  at  corrigas ;  '* 

If  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldst,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst 
Everything,  saith  'Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other 
not :  'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simpli- 
cius's  commentator  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples),  and  'tis  in  our 
power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  ourselves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy 
present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy  cloth,  *  Ut  quisnus  {quod 
cUuni)  quomdo  quod  volumus  non  licet,  ^  Be  contented  with  thy  loss,  state^  and 
calling,  whatsoever  it  is,  and  rest  as  well  satisfied  with  thy  present  condition 
in  this  life." 


"  £eto  quod  es ;  quod  sunt  alll,  sine  quemllbet  e«e ;  I       *  Be  as  thou  art ;  and  as  they  are,  so  lei 
Quod  non  e^  nolis;  quod  potea  ease,  TeUs.**  |  Others  be  otiU;  what  is  and  may  be  ooret" 

And  as  he  that  is  invited  to  a  feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks  for 
no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  aak  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit 
to  bestow  upon  thee,  ^on  cuivis  comtingit  <tdire  Corintbwn,  we  may  not  be  all 
gentlemen,  all  Catos,  or  Lselii,  aaTullytellethus,  all  honourable,  illustrious, 
and  serene,  all  rieh ;  but  because  mortal  men  want  many  things,  '* "  therefore," 
saith  Theodoret,  "  hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill 
to  another,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  poor  men 

k  Jnbet  me  posthae  fbrtnna  expedltlus  Phllosopharl.         < "  I  do  not  desire  riches,  nor  that  a  price  shoold 
be  set  upon  lue."  k  In  ttt^g.  Quiritea,  multa  mihi  perlcu!a  domi,  milUioa  roulta  adversa  fnere,  quorum 

alia  toluravl,  alia  deomm  auxUk)  repuli  et  virtute  raca;  nunquam  animoa  negotlo  defnlt,  nee  decretis  labor; 
nullat  rea  nee  pro>per83  ncc  adversoi  Ingenlum  mutabant  ^  Qualis  mundl  status  supra  lunam  semper 

serenus.  »» Bona  mens  nullum  tristioris  fortunn  recipU  Incnrsum,  Val.  lib.  4.  e.  1.  Qui  nil  potest  spcrax% 
dflsperet  nllilL  ■  Hor.  •  J^oam  memento  rebus  in  ardnis  aervaro  mentem.  lib.  2.  Od.  3.  p  Epict. 
c.  18.  vTcr.  Adelph.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  '  Unaquseque  res  dnas  habet  ansas,  sltcram  qu»  tenerl,  alteram  qua 
non  potest ;  in  mauu  nostra  quam  Tolumus  accdpere.  ■  Tcr.  And.  Act.  4.  sc.  6.  «  Epicteftos.  Inrltatoi 
ad  conrivium, quo:  apponuntur  comedla,  non  quft-'rls ultra;  in  mnndo multarogitasquds  dii  negant.  "Cap  6. 
de  providentia.  Monales  cum  sint  rerum  omnium  Indigi,  ideo  deus  aliia  divitiaa,  alilapanpertatem  dJatribui^ 
nt  qui  opibua  poUenti  materiam  aubmlnistrent;  qui  ?ero  tnopea^  exerdtataa  artiboa  aianua  adiaoTeant. 
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might  learn  several  trades  to  the  common  good.     As  a  piece  of  arraa  is  com- 
posed of  several  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of 
diverse  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the  exoneration  of  the  whole :  mnsic  is  made 
of  diverse  discords  and  keys,  a  total  sum  of  mar  y  small  numhers^  so  is  a  com- 
monwealth of  several  unequal  trades  and  callings.     'If  all  should  be  Croesi 
t&nd  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  should  till  the  land?  As  '^Mene- 
nius  A^grippawell  satisfied  the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue 
of  the  belly  and  tlie  rest  of  the  members.     Who  should  build  houses^  make 
our  several  stuf&  for  raiments?   We  should  all  be  starved  for  company,  as 
Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes*  Plutus,  and  sue  at  last  to  be  aa 
we  were  at  first.  And  therefore  Grod  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states^ 
orders,  and  degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.    The  earth  yields 
nourishment  to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are 
substitutes  to  reasonable  souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and 
all  to  higher  powers,  so  God  would  have  it.     All  things  then  being  rightly 
examined  and  duly  considered  aa  they  ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so 
general  discontent, 'tis  not  in  the  matter  itself  but  in  our  mind,  as  we  moderate 
our  passions  and  esteem  of  things.  NViil  aliud  necessarium  ut  sis  miser  (saith 
'Cardan),  quam  ut  te  miserum  credos,  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  'tis  thy 
mind  alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.    Vidi  ego  (saith 
divine  Seneca),  in  mUd  hiktri  et  amoend  fnoBstos,etfnedid  solitudine  occttpatos;  non 
locus  sed  animus  facit  ad  tranquiUitatem,  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected 
in  a  pleasant  village,  and  some  again  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease  in  a 
Bolitary  desert.     'Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  that  causeth  tranquillity,  and 
that  gives  true  content.  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for  a  corollkry.   Maxiy 
rich  men,  I  dare  boldly  say  it,  that  lie  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered 
every  day,  in  their  well-^rnished  houses,  live  at  less  heart's  ease,  with  more 
anguish,  more  bodily  pain,  and  through  their  intemperance,  more  bitter  hours, 
than  many  a  prisoner  or  galley-slave ;  ^Mcecsnas  in  plumd  ceque  vigilat  ac  Eegur- 
Jus  in  dolio:  those  poor  starved  Hollanders,  whom  ^Bartison  their  captain 
left  in  Nova  Zembla,  anno  1596,  or  those  "eight  miserable  Englishmen  that 
were  lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland,  in  77  deg.  of  lat. 
1G30,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  vast^  dark, 
and  desert  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with  htmger,  cold,  desperation,  and 
death  itself     'Tis  a  patient  and  quiet  mind  (I  say  it  again  and  again),  gives 
true  peace  and'  content.     So  for  all  other  things,  they  are,  as  old  ^Chromes 
told  ua^  as  we  use  them. 

"  Parentes,  patriftiD,  unleoti  gtmu,  eognatos,  divitlM^ 
lioec  pcrinde  sunt  ac  iUloB  animns  qui  ea  possidet; 
Qni  uti  tcit,  ei  bona;  qui  atitar  non  recte^  mala." 

**  Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.,  ebb  and  flow  with 
our  conceit ;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply  them 
to  ourselves."  Faber  quisque  fortunoi  sues,  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say, 
prospeiity  and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  loeditur  nisi  a  seipso, 
and  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  '"Every 
man's  mind  is  stronger  than  fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he  will;  a 
•cause  to  himself  each  one  is  of  his  good  or  bad  life."  But  will  we,  or  nill  w^ 
make  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  for- 
tune which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity ;  of  two  extremes  it  is  the 
best.   LuoGuriaiU  animi  rebus  plerumqus  secundis,  men  in  'prosperity  forget 

>  SI  dot  omnet  eqaales,  neeesse  est  at  omnes  fame  pereant;  qnis  aratro  terram  saloarat,  quia  Mmentem 
lidccret.  quia  plan  tas  sereret,  qals  vlnam  ezpriroeret  ?  r  Llv.  Ub.  1 .         ■  Lib.  8.  de  cons.         •  Seneca. 

*>  Vide  Isaacom  Fontanam  descript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  c.  22.  •  Vide  Ed.  Pdham's  book,  edit.  1680. 

^  Ueaatontim.  Act.  1.  se.  2.  ■Epist.  98.  Omni  fortuna  valentior  ipse  anlmas,  in  utramqne  partem  res 

auas  docit,  beatsqne  ac  misens  rites  sibi  causa  est.  'fortuna  quern  nimiom  foTOt  sbiltam  Cscit  Pub. 

liimus. 
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G<^  And  themsolves,  they  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as  birds  with  hen- 
bane: 'miserable  if  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  miserable  if  she  tarry 
and  overwhelm  them:  for  when  they  come  to  be  in  groat  place,  rich,  they  that 
were  most  temperate^  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes^  as  Nero, 
Otho,  Yitellius,  Heliogabalus  {optirm-  imperaiores  nisi  imperassent)  d^;enerate 
on  a  sadden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors^ 
&c.,  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies^ 
what  not  ?  Cwn  triv/mphos,  opes,  honores  adepti  sunt,  ad  volupicUem  et  otium 
ddnoepB  se  convertwrU:  'twas  ^Cato*s  note,  "  they  cannot  contain."  For  that 
cause  belike. 

**•  Kutrapelits  enieanqne  nocere  rolebat,  **  Eatnpdns  when  he  would  hart  a  kntre, 
VcstimentA  dab&t  pretiosa;  beatuB  enlm  Jam,  Gave  him  gay  clothes  and  wealth  to  make  him  brare  s 

Cum  pulchrlB  tnniclB  somet  nora  contilia  ct  spee,       Because  now  rich  he  would  quite  change  hJa  mind, 
Dormlet  In  lacem  wonvXa,  postponek  honestom  Ke^  whores^  fljr  oa^  set  honest/  behind.** 

Offlcinm." 

On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  d(c,  both 
bad,  I  confess. 

— —  "  ^  nt  calceos  oUm 

Si  pede  miOor  ertti  sabTortet :  si  minor,  oret.** 

^  As  a  shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry,* 
Bed  h  malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath 
killed  lus  ten  thousand :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  ^hcec  /raeno 
indiget,  iUa  solatio :  iUa  fdUU,  hcec  instruU :  the  one  deceives,  the  other 
instructs;  the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable;  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and  so  much  com- 
mend it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius^  in  Seneca^  esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity, 
that  in  lus  lifetime  he  had  no  misfortune,  miserum  cui  nihil  un^^m  tuxidisset 
adversu  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken,  and  we  ought  not  in 
such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves:  there  is  no  such  odds  in  poverty 
and  riches.  To  conclude  in  "^Hierom's  words,  ''I  will  ask  our  magnificos 
that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thread,  what  dif- 
ference between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ?  They  drink 
in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand:  he  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and 
go  to  hell." 


MEMB.  IV. 

'Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banishment, 

Sebvitubi^  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are 
held  to  be :  we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  rever^ioe 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiors:  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  subordinate  to  kings,  omrks  sub  regno  graviore  regnum,  princes  them.* 
selves  are  Qod*8  servants,  reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis,  They  are  subject 
to  their  own  laws,  and  as  the  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish  im- 
prisonment, to  maintam  their  state  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad. 
Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  Caesar  of  pride,  Yespasian  to  his  money  {^il 
enim  refert  rerum  sis  serous  an  hominum^),  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold, 
courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as 
Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  'Macrobius,  and  ''Seneca  the  philosopher, 
assiduam  servitutem  extremam  et  inductahilem  he  calls  it,  a  continual  slavery, 
to  be  so  captivated  by  vices;  and  who  is  freel    Why  then  dost  thou  repine! 

t  Seneea  de  beat  Tit.  cap.  14.  mlserl  si  desertntor  ab  ea,  miseriores  si  obmantor.  ^  Platareh.  rlt 

4  us.        1  Hor.  epist  lib.  1.  ep.  18.        ^  Hor.  >  Booth.  2.  •  Epist.  lib.  3.  Tit.  Paal.  Ennit.  Ubet 

eos  nune  interrogare  qoi  domos  marmoribns  restinnt,  qui  uno  filo  rUlarum  ponont  preda,  hnic  seni  mode 
luid  nnquam  defiiitt  tos  gemmft  bibitis,  llle  concavls  manlbns  natur»  satisfecit;  lUe  paaper  parsdisaro 
capit,  TOS  aTaros  gehenna  snsdplet.  ■  **  It  matters  little  whether  we  are  enslaTed  by  men  or  thiagi.'* 

•Satnr.  1.  U.  AUos  libldinl  servit,  alios  ambltloni,  omnes  spel,  omnes  timorL  »  Kat.  Ub.  S. 


Mem.  4.]  Remedies  against  Discontents.  405 

^<Uis  est  potens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  earnest  no  bur- 
dens, thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those 
pleasures  wliich  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have] 
But  nitimur  in  vetitum,WQ  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Were  we  enjoined 
to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go:  but  being  barred  of 
our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandering  soul  that  we  may  not  go.  A 
citizen  of  ours,  saith  ^Cardan,  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  never  been  forth 
of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Milan;  the  prince  hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to 
stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  ear- 
nestly desired,  and  being  denied,  dolore  conf actus  mortem  obiit,  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  again  say  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all 
prisoners.  'What  is  our  life  but  a  prison]  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an 
island.  The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many 
ditches,  and  when  they  have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain 
go  see  what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  'Muscovy,  and  many  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  'Aden  in  Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with 
that  other  extrame  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a 
ship  but  a  prison?  And  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant- 
hills; but  that  which  thou  abhorrcst^  many  seek:  women  keep  in  all  winter, 
and  most  part  of  sunmier,  to  preserve  their  beauties;  some  for  love  of  study: 
Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasions  from 
going  abroad :  how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world ! 
Monachus  in  urbe, piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison]  Make  right  use  of  it,  and 
mortify  thyself;  "  **  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  than  in  sulitariness," 
or  study  more  than  in  quietness?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned 
all  their  lives,  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them, 
much  public  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  'Ptolemeus  king  of  Egypt, 
cum  viribus  cUteniuUis  infirma  vcdetudins  laJkoraret,  miro  discendi  studio  ajgec- 
tus,  &c.,  now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not 
stir  abroad,  became  Strato*s  scholar,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself 
wholly  to  contemplation,  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds),  put- 
cherrimum  regies  optdentics  Tnonumentum,  &c.,  to  his  great  honour  built  that 
renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  400,000  volumes.  Severinus 
Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of 
his  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands:  "Joseph,"  saith  ^Austin,  ^'got  more 
credit  in  prison,  than  when  he  distributed  corn,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh's 
house."  It  brings  many  a  lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues 
it  settles,  that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tigers,  ruined  themselves 
and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all,  Omne  solum/orti patria,  kc.,etpairiaest 
ubicunque  bene  est,  that's  a  man's  countzy  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many 
ti-avcl  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished,  and 
what  a  part  of  the  citizens  are  strangers  bom  in  other  places  I  ^IficolentibuA 
patrta,  'tis  their  country  that  are  bom  in  it,  and  they  would  think  themselve.«f 
banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so 
loth  to  depart.  'Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be 
an  exile.  **  'The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in 
Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a  nightingale  to 
the  air,  a  swallow   in  a  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an  elephant  at 

4  CoiLSol.  1.6.  '0  gencroie,  quid  est  Tita  nld  career  animl  I  ■  Hcrbastcin.  *  Vertoxnaonna,  naritp. 
1.  2.  c.  i.  Commerela  In nondinia  nocta  hor&  aecnnda ob  nimloa  qui  SBviunt  Interdla  antus  exercent.  *'  U bi 
verior  cootemplatio  qaam  in  lolitndine!  ubl  studiam  aoltdius  quam  In  ijuicto  ?  x  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  gen. 

dier.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.      r  In  Pb.  Ixxvi.  non  ita  laadatnr  Joseph  cam  firumcnta  distribaeret,  ac  qnnm  carcerem 
habltaret.  ■  Bootliiut.  ■  Philostratns  In  deUclia.  Peref^rini  sunt  Imbres  in  terra  ct  fluTll  In  marl, 

Jupiter  apud  iEgyptos,  sol  apnd  omnes;  hospes  anima  in  corpore,  lasciuia  in  acre,  hiruudo  in  domo,  Oany- 
medcs  ecclo,  &c 
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Rome,  a  Phoenix  in  India;"  and  such  things  commonly  please  ns  best,  which 
are  most  strange  and  come  the  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  the 
whole  world  Gentiles;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  themselves;  our 
modern  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpines  by  way  of  reproach,  they 
*2om  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  *Tis  a  childish 
numour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others  seek ;  to- 
prefer^  as  base  islanders  and  ITorwegians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before 
Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north, 
saith  *  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  lire  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the  seaside, 
feed  on  £sh,  drink  water:  and  yet  these  base  people  account  themselves  slaves 
in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profectd  (as  he  concludes),  tmulti^ 
fortuna  pwrcU  in  pcenam,  so  it  is,  fortune  favours  some  to  live  at  home,  to 
their  further  punishment :  *tis  want  of  judgment.  All  places  are  distant 
from  heaven  alike,  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one  city  as  in  another, 
and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes;  friends  are  every  where  to 
him  that  behaves  himself  well,  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own 
country.  Alexander,  Csesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land-leapers, 
now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home,  and  Polus  Yenetus,  Lod. 
Yertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Oadamustus,  Columbus^  Americus  Yespucius,  Yascus 
Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort,  Schoutien,  got  all  their  honour  by  vo- 
luntary expeditions.  But  you  say  such  men*s  travel  is  voluntary;  we  are 
compelled,  and  as  male£ictors  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of  ^Plato  to  be 
true,  idtari  Deo  sufnma  cura  peregrinus  est,  God  hath  an  especial  care  of 
strangers,  '^  and  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve  better  and 
find  more  favour  with  God  and  men."  Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregrination, 
variety  of  objects  will  make  amends;  and  so  many  nobl&s,  Tully,  Aristides^ 
Themistocles,  Theseus,  Oodrus,  (be,  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient 
credit  unto  it.     Bead  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subjectb 


MEMB.  Y. 
Against  Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  othervnse,  vain  Fear,  <jErc. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous,  ^Omnium 
quoiin  humand  vitd  contingunJty  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  aoerbissima,  the  most 
austere  and  bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  cUsmum 
valedtcere,  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends^  'tis  uUknufn 
terribiiUum,  the  last  and  the  greatest  terror,  most  irksome  and  troublesome 
unto  us,  ^  Homo  qitoties  maritur,  toties  amittit  suos.  And  though  we  hope  for  a 
better  life,  eternal  happiness,  after  these  painful  and  miserable  days,  yet  we 
cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  die;  the  remembrance  of  it  is  most 
grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate  and  rich :  they  start  at 
the  name  of  death,  as  a  horse  at  a  rotten  post.     Say  what  you  can  of  that 
other  world,  'Montezama  that  Indian  prince,  Bonum  est  esse  hie,  they  had  rather 
be  here.    Kay,  many  generous  spirits,  and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are  st 
tender  in  this,  that  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and 
tear  their  hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  '*  O  Hone,"  as  those 
Irish  women  and  'Greeks  at  their  graves,  commit  many  indecent  actions, 
and  almost  go  beside  themselves.     My  dear  Mher,  my  sweet  husband,  mine 
only  brother's  dead,  to  whom  shall  I  make  my  moani    0  me  miserum  I  Quis 
dabit  in  lachrymas  forUenif  &c    What  shall  I  do? 

"t  Sed  totam  hoe  Btodlnm  l&cta  fraterna  mlhl  mon      I  **  Uj  brothel's  death  my  stud/  hath  ondoneb 
▲bfttoUt,  hoi  mlaaro  frater  adempte  mlhi ! "  |     Woe'a  me,  alaa»  my  brother  he  b  gone  I " 

•  Ub.  18.  eap.  1.  Nnllam  flnigem  habent,  potus  v  Imbre ;  Et  hae  gentet  si  Tlncantar,  &e.  ^  Ub.  5.  d» 
leglbai.  Ctuaqne  eognatla  careat  et  amicia,  m^jorem  apod  does  et  apad  homines  miserioordtam  mercmr. 
■  Cardan,  de  consol.  lib.  2.  ^  Seneca.  •  DenzO.  'Sammo  mane  nlulatum  orIttntar,peofiorft 

percutlentes,  &c^  miserabUe  spectaculum  ezhibentes.    Ort6i'.n«  'n  Qra*cia.        •  CatoUos. 


Mem.  5.]  Remedies  against  DisconterUs.  407 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  bis  son : 

**  >>  Nnne  yIto,  nee  odhae  homlnei  laoemqne  relinqao, 
Sed  llnqnam— ** 

And  Pompey's  wife  cried  out  at  the  news  of  her  husband's  death, 

« i  Turpe  morl  poet  te  solo  non  posse  dolore^ 
Yiolento  lactu  et  nesda  tolcrandi," 

as  ^Tacitus  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  she 
heard  her  son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  otFher  work,  changed  countenance 
and  colour^  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  downright. 


** sabttns  mlsene  eolor  oasa  rollqult, 

Exenasl  menibua  redli,  reroliitaque  penaat 
Erolat  infdiz  et  foBmlneo  nlulatu 
Sclflsa  eomam  » ** 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  sword's  point  after  Eurjalus'  departure, 

"■  Figite  me,  slqna  est  pletaa,  In  me  omnia  tela 
Co^jieite, »  BatUl* r* 

O  let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.  How  did  Achilles 
take  on  for  Fatroclus'  departure!  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  oyershadowed 
bim,  saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed 
for  his  son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
into  the  grave  unto  his  son,  Gen.  zxxvii.  37.  Many  years  after,  the  remem- 
brance of  such  friends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or 
hear  of  it,  though  it  concern  not  ourselves  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  him- 
self, that  he  never  read  Socrates'  death,  in  Plato's  Phsedou,  but  he  wept : 
'Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But  howsoever  this 
passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter,  and  seizeth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  dis- 
creet men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For  what  is 
there  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us?  or  that  we  should  so  much 
deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend)  The  greatest  pleasures  are  common  society, 
to  enjoy  one  another's  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods, 
hills,  music,  dancing,  dsc,  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time,  as  I  have  suf- 
ficiently declared. 


<•  • dnm  bibimna,  dora  serta,  ongnenta, 

paellas 
Poseimna^  obrt^lt  non  InteUecta  seneetu.'* 


**  WUlst  we  drink,  prank  onnolres,  with  irencbes 
dally, 
Old  aij^  open's  at  nnawares  doth  sally ." 


As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find 
it,  we  lose  and  neglect  eternity  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot 
enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief, 
all,  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather 
voluntarily  thrust  ourselves  upon  it.  "  ®The  lasdviouo  prefers  his  whore  before 
his  life,  or  good  estate ;  an  angry  man  his  revenge ;  a  parasite  his  gut;  ambi- 
tious, honours;  covetous^  wealth;  a  thief  his  booty;  a  soldier  his  spoil;  we 
abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  apon  us."  We  are  never  better  or  freer 
from  cares  than  when  we  sleep,  and  yet,  which  we  so  much  avoid  and  lament, 
death  is  but  a  perpetual  sleep;  and  why  should  it,  as  ''Epicurus  argues,  so 
much  affiright  us?  When  we  are,  death  is  not:  but  when  death  is,  then  we 
are  not :"  our  life  is  tedious  and  tioubleaomo  unto  him  that  lives  best;  "  ^'tis 
a  misery  to  be  born,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die :"  death  makes  an  end  of 
our  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it ;  a  little  before  'Socrates  drank 
bis  portion  of  dcuta^  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  farewell,  and  co&« 

k  Vlrgll.    "  I  lire  now,  nor  ii  yet  rellnqnUh  lodety  and  lUi^  but  I  shall  resign  them.*  i  Lnean. 

"  Orercome  by  griefl  and  nnable  to  endure  i^she  eacelalmed,  *  Not  to  be  able  to  die  through  sorrow  for  thee 
were  base.' "  «  3.  Annal.  1  **  The  ooloor  eaddenly  fled  her  cheek,  the  distaff  forsook  her  hand* 

the  reel  rerolTed,  and  with  dishetreUed  looks  she  broke  away,  wailing  as  a  woman.**  ™  Vlrg.  JBa.  10. 

*"  Transfix  me,  0  Rntnll,  if  yon  have  any  piety ;  pierce  me  with  roar  thousand  arrows.**  ^  Coaftss.  L  1. 
•  JuTenalis.  ®  Amator  seortum  Tita  pneponit,  iracnndua  Ttndiotam,  parasitua  gulam,  amUtlosna  honores, 
ararua  opes,  miles  raplnam,  fur  pradam;  morboe  odimns  et  aceersimna.    Card.  p  Seneea ;  qnnm  noe 

ramoa,  mors  non  adest ;  com  rero  mors  adest,  turn  nos  non  sumus.  *>  Bernard,  e.  S.  med.  Kaaiei  mlsemai 
Tlvere  posna,  angustia  morl.  '  Flato,  ApoL  Socratla.  Sed  Jam  hora  cat  hinc  abire,  &c 
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duded  Ilia  speech  with  this  short  sentence ; ''  My  time  is  now  come  to  be  gone. 
I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on;  but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows." 
For  there  is  no  pleasure  here  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it^  repentance  follows  it. 
<'  'If  I  feed  liberally,  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit :  if  I  live  sparingly,  my  hunger 
and  thirst  is  not  allayed;  I  am  well  neither  full  nor  &sting;  if  I  live  honest,  I 
bum  in  lust ;  if  I  take  my  pleasure,  I  tire  and  starve  myself  and  do  injury  to 
my  body  and  soul.**  ^  *  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow !  after 
so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  I"  'Tis  both  ways  troublesome  to  me^  to 
rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide  my  meat;  cares  and  contentions  attend 
me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions  aU  my  life.  I  am  discontented,  and  why 
should  I  desire  so  much  to  live)  But  a  happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  aU 
our  woes  and  miseries;  ommbua  una  meia  ceria  medda  media;  why  shouldst 
not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon,  since  thou  art  so  well  affected,  "  Lord,  now 
let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace :"  or  with  Paul,  "  I  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and 
to  be  with  Christ  f"  Beala  mora  qacR  ad  heoUam  viktm  aditum  aperit,  'tis  a 
blessed  hour  that  leads  us  to  a  "blessed  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  die  in  the 
Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  as  the  couco- 
mitants  of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  paiu,  horror,  dsc.,  and  many  times  the 
manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive. 
'Servetus  the  heretic,  that  suffered  in  Geneva,  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come  with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo  viao  igne  tatn 
horrendum  exdamavit,  vi  univerawm  popvlum  perterrefeoBrit,  roared  so  loud, 
that  ho  terrified  the  people.  An  old  stoic  would  have  scorned  this.  It  troubles 
some  to  be  unburied,  or  so: 


**  non  te  optima  mater 


Condct  hami,  patriovo  ouerabit  membra  Bcpulchro; 
Alitlbos  linguero  fcris,  ct  gnrgite  inur.'sum 
Unda  fereti  plscesquc  impastl  vulncra  lambent.*' 


**Th7  fj^ontle  parents  ahall  not  bnry  thee, 
Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb'd  to  bo^ 
But  feral  fowl  thy  carcass  shall  devour. 
Or  drowned  coipse  hongzy  fish  maws  thall 


A.S  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am 
lead;  Facilisjactura  sepvlchri:  I  care  not  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not;  let  them 
set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Teneriffe,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of 

the  world, paacam  licet  in  cruce  corvoa,  let  wolves  or  bears  devour  mc; 

^  Ccelo  iegiiur  qui  non  luihet  uma/m,  the  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him 

that  hath  no  tomb.  So  likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure 
so  much  trouble  us?  They  are  better,  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  thou 
lament,  as  those  do  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  1  Thes.  iv.  13,  ^Hhat  have 
no  hopel"    'Tis  fit  there  should  be  some  solemnity. 

**  >  Sed  sepellre  decet  deftinetnm,  pectore  fortl, 
Constantes^  nnomqae  diem  flefeni  indulgentes." 

Job's  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  days,  but  let  sorrow  and 
discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When 
Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  the  poet  insinuate^  but  that 
some  sorrow  is  good. 

***  Qnis  matrem,  nisi  mentis  Inopa^  in  fkmere  nati 
rieroTctatr 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother  if  she  weep  for  her  childrent  Beside,  as 
^Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament,  IndoUntia  nan  cuivia 
cotUingit,  it  takes  away  mei*cy  and  pity,  not  to  be  sad;  'tis  a  natural  passion  to 
weep  for  our  friends,  an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieveu     "  I  know 


■  Comedl  ad  satietatem,  gravltas  me  offcndit;  parclns  ed!,non  est  oxpletnm  desiderlom ;  Tenereas  doliciaa 
fcqnor,  hlnc  morbus,  laaaitudo,  &c  t  Bern.  e.  8.  med.  De  tantiUa  hctitla,  quanta  triaUtla;  post  tant^nx 
Yoluptatem  quam  gravis  miscrial  ^  Est  enim  mors  piomm  fcllz  transitua  de  labore  ad  refrigerium,  d« 
cxpectatione  ad  pricmium,  do  agone  ad  bravium.  '  Yatlcanus  vita  ejus.  7  Luc.  ■  U.  S.  Homer. 
**  It  is  proper  that,  having  indulged  iu  becoming  grief  for  one  whole  day,  yon  should  commit  the  dead  to  the 
oepnlchrc."  »  Ovid.  b  Consol.  ad  Apolon.  non  est  Ubertate  uuiUa  positom  non  dolere,  mtseri. 

eci'iliain  abolcL  \c. 
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not  how  (saith  Seneca)  but  sometimes  'tis  g^xxl  to  be  miserable  in  misery : 
and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  tears,'* 

**  *  est  qiuedam  flere  rolaptft^ 

Ezplctnr  lachrymit  egeritarqne  dolor:* 

•'yet  after  a  day's  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heavineas,'* 
Ecclus.  xxxviii  17.  ^JN'on  decet  defunctum  ignavo  quoestu  prosequi;  'twas 
Germanicus'  advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions, 
to  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannise,  there*s  indo- 
lentice  ars,  a  medium  to  be  kept:  we  do  not  (saith  'Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve^ 
but  to  grieve  overmuch.  "  I  forbid  not  a  man  to  be  angry,  but  I  ask  for  wliat 
cause  he  is  so?  Kot  to  be  sad,  but  why  is  he  sad?  Not  to  fear,  but  where- 
fore is  he  afraid?"  I  require  a  moderation  as  well  as  a  just  reason.  'The 
Komans  and  most  civil  commonwealths  have  set  a  time  to  such  solemnities  ; 
they  must  not  mourn  after  a  set  clay,  "  or  if  in  a  family  a  child  be  bom,  a 
daughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  bo  conferred,  a  brother  bo 
redeemed  from  his  bands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,"  or  the  like,  they  must 
lament  no  more.  And  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral 
pomp,  complaints,  and  tears?  When  Socrates  was  dviug,  his  friends  Apollo* 
dorui  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were  weeping  by  him,  which  he  perceiving, 
asked  them  what  they  meant:  "'for  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out 
of  the  room,  upon  which  words  of  his  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  trom  their 
tears.*'  Lodovicus  Cortesiusf,  a  rich  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  ^Bemardinus  Scar- 
deonius  relates),  commanded  by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to 
his  heii*,  tliat  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  should  lament:  but 
as  at  a  wedding,  masic  and  minstreb  to  be  provided ;  and  instead  of  black 
moumera,  ho  took  ordei,  "'that  twelve  vii-gins  dad  in  gi'een  should  carry  Jxiia 
to  the  ohm^cli."  His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he 
buried  in  St.  Sophia's  church.  ^Tully  was  much  giieved  for  his  daughter 
TuUioLi'fi  death  ut  fu'st,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with 
some  philosophical  precepts,  "^then  ho  began  to  triumph  over  foi^tune  and 
grief,  and  for  her  reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  luore  joyed  than  before  ho 
was  troubled  for  her  loss."  If  a  heathen  man  could  so  fortify  himself  from> 
philosophy,  what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Wliy  dost  thou  so  mace- 
rate thyecitl  *Tis  an  iue\'itable  chance,  the  first  statute  iu  Magna  Cliarta, 
an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  must '"  die. 

*<"  Constat  DBtcrna  posltiimqnc  lege  cf^ 
lit  constet  gouitam  nihil." 

It  cannot  be  revoked,  we  ai-e  all  mortal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and 

princes  "die  like  men :"  " involvit humile pariter  el  celsum  capict,  cBqiuitqiis 

summis  infima.  "  O  weak  condition  of  human  estate,"  Sylvius  exclaims : 
"^Ladislaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
so  potent,  rich,  fortunate  and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst 
so  many  •" physicians,  now  ready  to  be  'married,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened 
and  died.  We  must  so  be  gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and  as  Calliopeius  in  the 
comedy  took  his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valets  d  platidiie, 
CaUiopeius  recensui,  must  we  bid  the  world  farewell  (ExU  Calliopeius),  and 
having  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gona   Tombs  and  monuments  have 

e0Tld.4.Trlst  <TacItus,IIb.  4.  •  Lib.  9.  cap.  0.  de  dvltate  Del.    Non  qunero  cum 

Irascatur  Bed  cur,  non  ntram  tit  tristis  sed  iindei  non  utrum  Umeat  sed  quid  timeat.  '  F(»tus  vcrbo 

xninuitar.  Luctoi  dies  indicebatur  cum  liberi  iiascantiir,  cum  fratcr  abit,  amicus  ab  hosplte  capttvos  doinum 
rcdcat,  paella  desponsetor.  (  Ob  hano  caosam  mulieres  ablcg&raui  ne  talia  facerent ;  nos  ha^c  audiuntcs 
erubuimus  et  dettitimas  k  lachrymis.  ^ Lib.  I.  class.  8.  de  Claris.  Jurlsoonsultls  Patavinis.  ^  12. 

Iimuptx  puellaa  amictc  viridibns  pannls,  &e.  k  Lib.  de  consol.  *  Pneceptis  philosophise  conflrmatoa 
adrerstts  omnem  fortunie  vim,  et  to  coiisocrata  In  ccdumque  reccpta,  tanta  affectuslaetitia  sum  ae  volnptato, 
quaatam  animo  capere  possum,  ao  exultare  plane  mihi  vidcor,  victcrquo  de  omnl  dolore  et  fortuna  tiium- 
phare.  ■*  Ut  lignum  nri  natum,  arista  sccari,  sic  homines  mori.  »  Bocth.  lib.  2.  met.  3.  •  Buetlu 
pNlc.  Hensel.  Breslagr.  fol.  47.  «» Twenty  then  present.  •  To  Magdaltn,  the  daughter  of  Charles  tlio 
Seventh  of  France.    Obcunt  noctesque  diesauc,  &c. 
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the  like  &te,  data  sunt  tpsiaquoqu/^fata  sepulchris,  kingdoms,  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities,  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times 
of  Troj,  MjcensB  was  the  fairest  citj  in  Greece,  GroBcicB  cunctcB  imperUabal, 
but  it,  alas,  and  that  **  'Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quite  overthrown :"  the  like  fate 
hath  that  Egyptian  and  BcBotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  GrcecuB  conciUaini- 
lum,  the  common  council-house  of  Greece,  *and  Babylon,  the  greatest  city  that 
ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and  rubbiah  left.  "  ""Quiii 
FandionicB  reskU  nisi  nomen  Athena!^  Thus  'Pausanias  complained  in  his 
times.  And  where  is  Troy  itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Sparta, 
Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest 
(owns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed : 
the  names  of  Hiero,  Empedocles,  &c.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people, 
only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembered  amongst  the  Scythians;  the  world 
itself  must  have  an  end;  and  every  part  of  it.  Caiteroe  igitur  urbes  sunt  mor- 
tales,  as  Peter  ''  Gillius  concludes  of  Constantinople,  hoec  sane  quamdiu  erunt 
homines,Jutura  mthi  videtwr  immorUdis;  but  'tis  not  so :  nor  site,  nor  strength, 
nor  sea^  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  city,  but  it  and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And 
as  to  a  traveller,  great  mountains  seem  plains  a&r  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned 

at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina^ 

terris*  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in 
perpetual  night. 

"  'Ketuming  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  ^gina  towards  Megara,  I 
began  (saith  Servius  Sulpicius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view 
the  country  round  about,  ^gina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Pinous  on 
tho  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now 
prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes,  I  began  to  think  with  myself 
alas,  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  vrith  the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose- 
life  is  much  shorter,  *when  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us?* 
B.cmember,  O  Servius,  thou  art  a  man;  and  with  that  I  was  much  confirmed, 
and  corrected  myself**  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  in  this^ 
that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that  we  shall  rise  again:  as  Tully 
held;  Jucundiorque  multo  congressus  nosterjuturtts,  quaminsuavis  et  acerbus 
digressusj  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant  than  our  departure- 
was  grievous. 

Ay,  but  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend,  my  sole  friend, 

*  ^  Quls  desiderlo  sit  pndor  ant  modos  I  **  Jknd  vhc  can  blame  my  woe  ?  ** 

Tarn  charl  capitis  ?  **  | 

Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  "Seneca,  to  confess  it,  ''in  such  a  "^tem- 
pest as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor,"  go  seek  another:  and  for  his  part  thoa 
dost  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  ''  *  Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed 
and  sickly  still,"  like  a  tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to  his  inn,  begin  his- 
journey  afresh,  **  or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries :  thou  hast  more  need  rejoice 
that  he  is  gone."  Another  complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  Non- 
dum  sustvlerat  Jlavum  Prosarpiifia  crinem,  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever 
had,  so  good  a  wife,  but  she  is  now  dead  and  gone,  Idhaoque  jacet  condiU 
sarcophago.  I  reply  to  him  in  Seneca's  words,  if  such  a  woman  at  Isast  ever 
was  to  be  had,  '''He  did  either  so  find  or  make  her;  if  he  found  her,  he 
may  as  happily  find  another;  if  he  made  her,"  as  Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did 
by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  st  bona  tarn  sequilur,  quam  bona- 

*  AMjrioram  regie  findltai  deleU.  *0inniam  qnot  nnqaam  Sol  aspezit  ntlslam  maxima.  ■  Orid. 
*  What  of  ancient  Athena  but  the  name  rematna  f  **  «  Arcad.  lib.  8.  r  Praefat.  Topogr.  Conetantinop. 
**■  Nor  can  ita  own  etructorepreierTe  the  loUd  globe."  ■  Eplat.  TolL  lib.  8.  •  Quam  tot  opptdoram 
cadaTora  ante  oenloi  proJecta  lacent  ^  Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.  24.  •  De  remed.  fbrtnlt.  * £rabe»oe 

tanta  tempeatate  qnod  ad  onam  anehoram  stabas.  •  Vis  ngmm,  et  morbidom,  8ttibQQdara-~gaada 

puttoa  qnod  hia  malia  Uberatos  sit.  'Uzorem  bonam  ant  Inrenlstl,  aut  sic  fedati ;  il  inmetlih  aUai9« 

habere  te  potie  ez  hoc  InteUlgamos :  li  feceria,  bene  iperee.  aalnu  eat  artlfex. 
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prima  fait;  ''he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had." 
But  was  she  good?  Had  she  been  so  tried  perad  venture  as  that  Ephesian  widow- 
in  Petronius,  bj  some  swaggering  soldier,  she  might  not  have  held  out.  Many 
a  man  would  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his :  before  thou  wast  bound,  now  thou 
art  free;  "'and  'tis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  gold/^ 
Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  son, 
pretty  child; 

-  **  1*  Impnbe  pectxu  qnolo  rel  Impla  I  _-— .  **  He  now  lies  asleep, 

MolUret  Ttuacum  peetora."  |  Wonld  make  an  impious  lliracian  freep." 

Or  come  fine  daughter  that  died  young,  Nondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima 
toru  Or  a  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why?  Frior  exiU,  prior 
intravit,  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  *  Tufrastra  piua,  keu,  &o.  What, 
wouldst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  always?  Julius 
Caesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And 
-why  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy  little  son? 

**kNam  quia  nee  fato,  merltA  nee  morte  perlbat^ 
Sed  mlBcr  ante  diem'* 

he  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet 
-was  he  not  mortal?  Hear  that  divine  *Epictetus,  "If  thou  covet  thy  wife, 
friends,  children  should  live  always,  thou  art  a  fool."  He  was  a  fine  child 
indeed,  dignus  ApoUineis  lachrymia,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of 
great  hope,  another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetori- 
cian so  much  lament;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man? 
He  might  have  proved  a  thief^  a  rogue,  a  spendthrift,  a  disobedient  son,  vexed 
and  gsiUed  thee  more  than  all  the  world  beside;  he  might  have  wraDgled  with 
thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke 
thy  heart;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another  Ganymede,  in  the  "flower  of 
his  youth,  "as  if  he  had  risen,". saith  "Plutarch,  "from  the  midst  of  a  feast," 
before  he  was  drunk,  "the  longer  he  had  lived,  the  worse  he  would  have  been,** 
et  quo  vita  longior  (Ambrose  thinks),  culpa  numerosior,  more  sinful,  more  to 
answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he  is  gone ; 
if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  &.ir, 
peiadventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  Jupi- 
ter's whispering-place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father's  death,  because  he  now  kept- 
him  short,  he  was  to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  de- 
cease. Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son 
expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the  same  oLucian,  "why  dost  thou  lament 
my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that  am  much  more  happy  than  thyself?  what 
misfortune  is  be&llen  me  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old, 
rotten,  as  thou  art  ?  What  have  I  lost,  some  of  your  good  cheer,  gay  clothes,, 
music,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry-meetings^  thalami  IvherUiaa,  d^c,  is 
that  it  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat :  not  to  thirst 
than  to  drink  to  satisfy  thirst:  not  to  be  cold  than  to  put  on  clothes  to  drive 
away  cold?  You  had  more  need  rejoice  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, 
cares,  anxietieuy  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy,  malioe,  that  I  fear  no 
more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do.**  ^Id  dnerem  et  manea  credis 
eunure  sqndtoa?    "  Do  they  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once 

ff  Stoltl  eit  compedet  lleet  anrMii  amart.  ^  hw.  >  Hor.  Ub.  1.  Od.  94.  ^  Vlrg.  L  JEa. 

1  Cap.  19.    Si  id  atodea  ut  nxor,  amici,  liberi  peipetao  Wvant,  stnlttts  ea.  ■  Deaa  qnoa  diligit  juvenea 

rapity  Xenaa.  ■  Consol.  ad  ApoL    Apolloniua  fUiua  tuua  in  flora  deeeasit,  ante  nos  ad  aetemitatem 

dlgraiaB%  tanqaam  dconTivio  abiuiai  prinaqnam  in  errorem  aliquem  ^  temulentii  inciderat,  qualea  in  longl 
aesecti  aeeidara  aolent.  'Tom.  1.  TracL  de  lacta.  Quid  mn  mortaom  miaenun  Toca%  qui  te  aom  mnlto 
felidor  !  aot  qoid  acerb!  mihi  pntaa  oontlglaae  t  an  qaia  son  ram  maloa  aeness,  at  tu  fftdarugoaiia,  Incarriia*. 
&C.  O  demena,  quid  tlbi  Tidetur  in  Tita  boni  i  niminun  amicitiaa»  caNia%  &o.  Longs  melioanon  eaorire  qnam 
edere;  non  aitire,  &e.    Gande  potina  qaod  m  «tiltigerimf  angorem  animi,  Ac.  ijolatna  qai4 

prodest,  quid  laebxymc,  Jtc.  9  VirgiL 
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dead?"     Condole  not  others  then  OTermuch,  ''wish  not  or  fear  thj  death.'* 
^Summum  nee  optes  diem  nee  metuas;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 

" Exeeasi  h  rltm  cnxmnli  fketllioae  Inbemqna     |  "I  left  thii  Izlciome  life  with  all  mine  heart, 
Ke  p^ora  ipa&  morte  dehlne  THeam."  |     Lest  wone  than  death  afaocld  happen  to  mj  part.* 

'Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Home  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, 
to  show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  were  ao  loth  to  depart. 
Weep  and  howl  no  more  then,  'tis  to  small  purpose ;  and  as  Tully  adviseth  iis 
in  the  like  c:ise,  Nan  quos  amisimua,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit  cogUanus: 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.     So  David  did,  2  Sam.  xxii., 
"  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept;  but  being  now  dead,  why 
should  I  fast  1     Can  I  bring  him  again?     I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  caiinot 
return  to  me."  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  silly,  and 
indiscreet  man.     Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  intemperance  to  be  con- 
versant about  sorrow,  I  am  of  'Seneca's  mind,  ''  he  that  is  wise  is  temperate, 
and  he  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that  is  such  a 
one,  is  without  sorrow,"  as  all  wise  men  should  be.      The  *Thracians  wept 
still  when  a  child  was  bom,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried : 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily 
freed  from  the  miseries  of  tliis  life.   When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  yoimg  G.t^eek, 
was  so  generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Findams  the  poet  feigns  some  god 
saying,  Siletey  homines^  non  enim  miser  est,  &c.f  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young 
man  is  not  so  miserable  as  you  think;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron, 
sed  ghriosus  et  senii  eocpers  Jieros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.     He 
now  enjoys  that  happiness  which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears 
that  garland  for  which  ye  contend.  If  our  pi'eseut  weakness  is  such,  we  Ciinuot 
moderate  our  passions  in  this  behalf)  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by 
doing  something  else,  thinking  of  another  subject.     The  Italians  most  part 
sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseasonably  seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutch- 
men, Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down,  our  countrymen  go  to  plays : 
do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by  ""premeditation  make 
such  accidents  familiar,"  as  Ulysses  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife, 
quod  paratus  esset  anima  ckfirmalOy  (Plut.  deanim,  tranq.)  '^ accustom  thyself, 
and  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men's  calamities,  and  applying  them 
to  thy  present  estate;**  I^rcevisum  est  levius  quod  fuit  ante  malum,     I  will 
conclude  with  'Epictetus,  ''If  thou  lo vest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a  pot  thou 
lovest,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when  'tis  broken :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or 
wife,  remember  they  were  mortal,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient."     And 
for  false  fears  and  all  other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities, 
to  resist  and  ])repare  ourselves,  not  to  faint  is  best :  ^StuUum  est  timere  quod 
vitari  ?ion  palest,  'tis  a  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be 
discouraged  ut  alL 

*'BNani  quisqals  trepidns  pavct  vel  optat, 
Abjecit  dypenm,  locuquo  motiu 
Kectit  qua  raleat  trahi  catenam. 

'^For  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a  beam  upon  his  own  head." 


MEMB.    VI. 
Against  Envy^  Livor,  Bmtdation,  Hatred,  Avibition,  Self-love,  and  aXL  other 

Affections, 

Against  those  other  ^passions  andaflections,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than 
as  mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tern- 

%  Hor  '  Chy trcus  dcUclla  Enropa.  •  Epist  85.  •  Sardna  de  mor.  ^n.  •  Prrnic* 

litatione  focilem  redderu  qucinque  casum.  PlatarchaaeonBolaHone  ad  ApoUonium.  Assuefkccre  boo  eas*bui9 
deoenius.    Tail.  lib.  3.  Tuaculan.  qtuest.  «  Cap.  6.  Si  ollam  dlligaa,  memento  to  ollam  dlUgere.  noa 

partpi'babcris  ea  confracU;  si  flllom  aut  oxorem,  memento  bomlnem  h  te  diligl,  Ac.  r  Seneca 

*  Uoeth.  lib.  1.  prus.  4.  •  Qui  InTldiam  ferro  non  potest,  ferro  contemptnm  cogiiur. 
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pest :  to  fumisli  ourselves  with  philosophical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men's 
examples,  ^Periculum  ex  aliisfacere,  $ibi  quod  ex  usu  stet:  To  balance  our 
hearts  with  love^  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  iiTegular 
motions  of  envy,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend 
a  crooked  staff  another  way,  to  oppose  '^  ^'sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to 
reproach,"  bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger, 
humility  to  pride,  to  examine  ourselves  for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  dis- 
quieted, on  what  ground,  what  occasion  is  it  just  or  feigned  ?  And  then  cither 
to  pacify  ourselves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object,  contrary  passion, 
or  premeditation.  ^Meditari  secum  oporiei  quo  pacta  adversam  arunmam 
ferat^  PertclOj  damna^  exiiia  peregr^  rediens  semper  cogttet,  autfilii peccatum, 
out  uxoris  mortem^  aut  morbum  filice,  communia  esse  h(Ec:  fieri  posse,  ut  ne 
quid  animo  sit  novum.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities, 
that  when  they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  secundis 
medilcvre,  quo  pacto/eras  adversa:  or  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the 
effect,  or  disannul  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  are  troubled  with  toothache, 
pull  them  quite  out. 

**  *  ut  Tivat  castor,  slbl  testes  ampatat  Ipse ;  I    "  The  beaver  bites  ofTs  stones  to  save  the  rest : 

Tu  quoque  aiqua  nocent,  abjlce,  tutus  eria."        |      Do  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  ait  opprest.** 

Or  as  they  that  play  At  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how  to 
avoid  an  enemy's  blows :  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incur- 
sions, which  may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  pmctice  will 
inure  us  to  it;  vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  haud  capvtur,  an 
old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare;  an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinks 
should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  and 
with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer, 


.«  r  non  ulla  laborum  |       **  No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me, 


O  vlrffo  nora  ml  fticles  inopinaque  surgit,  I         For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be." 

Omnia  percepi  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregl.**    | 

**  non  hoc  primum  meapectora  Tulnus 

Senserunty  graviora  tuli « 

The  commonwealth  of  ^Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  "Happy 
is  that  city  which,  in  time  of  peace,  thinks  of  war,"  a  fit  motto  for  every  man's 
private  house;  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  many 
times  we  complain,  repine,  and  mutter  without  a  cause,  we  give  way  to  passions 
we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious,  as  he  confessed 
to  Zopirus  the  physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it,  froward  and  lascivious :  but 
as  he  was  Socrates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himself  Thou  art  malicious^ 
envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a  Chris- 
tian, correct  and  moderat>e  thyself.  'Tis  something,  I  confess,  and  able  to  move 
any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned,  obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued, 
^ '  left  behind;  **  some  cannot  endure  it,  no,  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man  dis- 
creet otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his  words  express, 
^  collegas  oiim,  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  tntueor,  nuper  terra  filios^  nunc 
3f€Bcenates  et  Agrippas  Jiabeo, — summojam  monte  potitos,  £ut  he  was  much  to 
olame  for  it:  to  a  wise  staid  man  this  is  nothing,  we  cannot  all  be  honoured 
and  rich,  all  Caesars;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present  state  is  good;  and  in 
some  men's  opinion  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on,  get  wealth,  offices, 
titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud, 
im])Osture,  simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery, 
and  parasitical  insinuation,  by  impudence  and  time-serving,  let  them  climb  up 
to  advancement  in  despite  of  virtue,  let  them  "  go  before,  cross  me  on  every 

^  Ter.  Heantont       •  Epletetu^  c.  U.  Si  labor  objeetua  fberit  tolerantic,  eouTlcium  patleatl&  &c.,  li  Its 
eonsuereris,  Titiis  non  obtemperabis.  ^Ter.Phor.  aAlciatEmbl.       'Virg.  iEn.       t^  My  breast 

was  not  conaclous  of  this  first  wound,  for  1  hare  endured  still  greater."  *>  Nat.  Chjtreus  dellciia 

Europae,  Felix  eivitisquiB  tempore  pads  de  bello  cogitat.  ^Occupet  extremum  scabies;  mihi  turpe 

relinaai  est.    Hor.  ^  Lipsius,  epist.  qusest.  1. 1.  ep.  7. 
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side,''  ^me  non  offendunt  modo  non  in  oculos  incurrant,  as  he  said,  correcting 
his  former  error,  thej  do  not  offend  me  so  long  as  the j  run  not  into  mine  eyes. 
I  am  inglorious  and  poor,  composUd  pauperUUe,  but  I  live  secure  and  quiet : 
they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pomp,  and  state,  they  are  glorious;  but 
what  have  they  with  it?  '^""Envy,  trouble,  anxiety,  as  much  laboiu:  to  maintain 
their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first."  I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes, 
spectator  i  longinquo^  and  love  Neptunum  procul  a  terrd  spectarefiatnUm: 
he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his :  ''but  what  "gets he  by  it)  to  have 
all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen :  not  one  of  a  thousand  but  he  hath 
done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  commendation;  no 
better  means  to  help  this  than  to  be  private."  Let  them  run,  ride^  striye  aa 
BO  many  fishes  for  a  crumb,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue, 
temporise  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  ®and  get  what 
they  can,  it  ofiends  me  not: 


"vmemeatelliis 


Lure  lecroto  tutoque  tega^** 

**  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes,"  '  Vivo  et  regno  simul  tsta  reUnquens. 
I  have  learned  ''in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented," 
Philip,  iv.  ll<  Come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared.  Nave  ferar  magnd 
an  parody  ferar  unus  et  idem,  I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bustle 
abroad,  and  seek  about  for  preferment^  tire  myself,  and  trouble  all  my  friends, 
sed  nihil  labor  tantus  profecit;  nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors  avocai^  aUis 
ignotus  sum^  his  invisus^  alii  largh  promittunt,  intercedunt  UU  mecum  soliciti, 
hi  vand spe  lactant;  dum  alios  ambio^ hos  capto,  illis  innotesco,€Btas perit, anni 
de^uunty  amici/aligantur,  ego  deferor^  etjam^  mundi  tcesus,  humantEque  satur 
ififidelitatiSf  acquiesco.  'And  so  I  say  still;  although  I  may  not  deny,  but 
that  I  have  had  some  'bountiful  patrons  and  noble  hen.efajctor8,nesim  interim 
ingratus,  and  I  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I  have  received  some  kindness, 
quod  Deus  illis  benefidum  rependat,  si  non  pro  votis^Jbrtasse  pro  mentis,  more 
perad venture  than  I  deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  than  I 
did  expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous, 
for  this  while,  or  a  Sufienus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice 
or  alteration  shall  stand.  And  now  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first 
with  all  his  might  and  main  to  get  out,  but  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his 
beating  will  not  serve,  lies  still,  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if 
I  may  usurp  that  of  ^Prudentius, 

**  Invenl  portum ;  spes  et  fortana  valete,  I     **  Ufaie  haven's  fbnnd,  fortune  and  hope  adlco, 

nil  milU  vobiscttiD,  ludite  nunc  alios."  |       liock  others  now,  for  I  hare  done  with  yon.** 


MEMB.  VIL 

Against  Repulse,  Abuses^  Injuries,  Contempts^  Disgraces,  Contumelies^ 

Slanders,  Scoffs,  SfC. 

Repulse^  I  may  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the 
mind,  till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more 
eminent  and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discon- 
tents: to  divert  all,  I  cannot  hope;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest, 
is  that  which  I  aim  at. 

^ Llpslns,  epist.  t.b.  1 .  cplst.  7.  "  Gloria  comitem  habet  inrldlam,  pari  onere  premitixr  rettnendo  aa 

acquirendo.  *  Quid  aliud  ambltiosus  sibi  parat  qoam  nt  probra  ^us  pateant  ?  nemo  Ttvens  qui  non 

hubct  in  vltA  plara  vituperatlone  quam  laude  digua;  his  malls  non  meUoa  occorritar,  qoam  ai  bene 
latueris.       •  Et  omnes  fania  per  urbes  garrula  laudet.  p  Sen.  Her.  Fnr.         ^  Uor.  "  I  live  like  a  king 

without  any  of  tlicse  acquisitions."  ■  ^  But  all  ray  labour  vas  unprofitable ;  for  whUe  death  took  off 

ftuiue  of  my  firiends,  to  others  I  remain  unknown,  or  little  Ilkod,  and  those  deceire  me  with  fldse  promises. 
Wiillst  I  am  canvassing  one  party,  captivating  another,  making  myself  known  to  a  third,  my  age  Uiorease% 
years  glide  away,  I  am  put  off,  and  n(iw  tired  of  the  world,  and  surfeited  with  human  worthleaB&ev^  I  rest 
content."  'The  riffht  honourable  Lady  Frances  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter.    The  Lord  Berkley. 

iliUtichon  <>)us  In  mil  item  Christlanom  6  Qrseco.  Lngraren  on  the  tomb  of  Fr.  Pncdus  the  FlorvntiM 
'    Home.    Chyti-cuslndeliclis. 
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Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but  to  an  under- 
standing man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Csesar  himself  hath  been  denied, 
'  and  when  two  stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike, 
one  of  necessity  must  lose.  Whj  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously?  It 
hath  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself  to  deny  others.  If  every  man  might 
have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  emperors,  kings,  princes;  if 
whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  affects,  our  preposterous 
judgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in  an  instant, 
a  mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfiEustion  to  him  that  is  repelled,  that  dig- 
nities, honours,  officc3,  are  not  always  given  by  desest  or  worth,  but  for  love, 
affinity,  friendship,  affection,  '  great  men's  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are 
bought  and  sold.  ^  ^  Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men*s 
virtues  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man 
hath  means,  or  more  potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred.**  With  us  in  France 
('  for  so  their  own  countryman  relates)  ''  most  part  the  matter  is  carried  by 
&vour  and  grace;  he  that  can  get  a  great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away 
with  all  the  preferment."  Indignisnjnua  pleruinque  prce/ertur,  Va^inius 
Catoni,  iUaitdatus  laudatissimo ; 


"Senrldomintntar;  «ae11i 


Ornantur  phalerifi,  dephalerantor  cqul.**  • 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  man's  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
grave  and  wise.  *^  One  professeth  (''Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crowns, 
but  he  deserves  not  ten,  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten." 
JSalarium  non  dot  myitis  aalem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts  as  coaches. 
And  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  *  Frincipes  non  sutU  qui  ob  insiy- 
nem  virtviem  pHncipatu  digni  sunt,  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment; 
he  that  hath  skill  to  bo  a  pilot  wants  a  ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a  com- 
monwealth, a  world  itself,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to  excrclBc  his  worth, 
hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage,  and  yet  all  this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that 
is  fit  to  reign,  etd  caveat  regno,  though  he  want  a  kingdom,  ^  ^  than  he  that 
hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it :"  a  lion  serves  not  always  his  keeper, 
but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  *  Polydore  Yirgil  hath  it,  midti 
reges  utpupiUi  ob  inscitiam  non  regunt  sed  reguntur.  Hiero  of  Syracuse 
was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of 
a  king,  but  the  bare  name  and  title,  for  he  could  not  govern  it :  so  great  places  * 
are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons  unrespected.  Many  times  too,  the  ser- 
vants have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which '  Epictetus 
counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient.  But  who  can  help  it  7  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  in  these  days  to  see  a  base  impudent  ass,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insuf- 
ficient^ to  be  preferred  before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward, 
because  he  looks  big,  can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a  fiur  outside,  can  tem- 
porise, collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good  store  of  friends  or  money;  whereas  a 
more  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserving  man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse. 
"JVas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which  Tiresias  adviseth  Ulysses  in  the 
'  poet, "Accipe  qua  ratione  queas  dUescere^*  <S:a  is  still  in  use;  lie,  flat- 
ter and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes, "  Ergo  paupei'  eris,''  then  go 

like  a  beggar  as  thou  art.     Erasmus,  Melancthon,  l2psius,  Budseus,  Oardui, 

•Psdentoi  In  300  Lacedflemonlonun  nixmemm  non  dectns  rUit,  grstnlmri  ae  dieens  dTltetem  habere  30v 
elves  60  meliorcs.  *  Kissing  goes  by  favour.  r  .<£neas  Syl.  de  luiaer.  curial.  Dantur  honores  in  corils 
non  secuudom  honores  ct  vlrtutus,  icd  ut  qnisque  ditior  est  atque  potentior,  eo  magis  honorator.  'Sesel- 
lius,  lib.  2.  de  rcpub.  Gallomm.  Farore  apud  nos  et  gratia  plerumqae  res  agitur:  et  qui  eommoduni 
aliqucm  nacti  sunt  intercessorem,  aditum  fero  habent  ad  omnee  prsefecturai.  •  **  Slaves  govern ;  asses 

are  decked  with  trappings ;  horses  are  deprived  of  them."  ^  Iniperitus  periti  munus  occupat,  et  sic 

apndvulgns  babetur.    lilc  profitetur  mille  coronatb,  com  nee  decern  mereatur;  alius  b  di verso  mille 
dignua,  viz  decern  conseqai  potest.  *  Eplst.  dedic.  dispnt.  Zeubbeo  Bondeinontio,  et  Cosmo  Rucelaio. 

« i^uum  is  qui  regnat,  et  rcgnandl  sit  impcrltus.  «  Lib.  22.  hist.  '  Uinistii  locuplctiorei  timt  iia 

qulbOB  ministratur.  s  iior.  lib.  2.  bat.  6.    "  Learn  how  to  grow  rich." 
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lived  and  died  poor.   Gcsner  was  a  silly  old  man,  haculo  innixus,  amongst  all 
those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode 
on  foot-clothes.    It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men, 
^  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  as  the  wise 
man  said,  ^  Chance,  and  sometimes  a  ridiculous  chance.    ^  Casus  plerumque 
ridlcalus  multos  devavit.   'Tis  fortune*8  doings  as  they  say,  which  made  Bra- 
tus  now  dying  exclaim,  0  misera  virtus^  ergo  nihil  quam  verba  eras,  cUqtu 
ego  te  Umquam  rem  exercebam,  sed  tu  servidnu  /orlunas,^    BelieTo  it  here- 
after, O  my  friends!    virtue  serves  fortune.     Yet  be  not  discouraged  (0 
my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said,  it  may  be  otherwise, 
though  seldom  I  confess,  yel  sometimes  it  is.     But  to  your  &rther  content, 
I'll  tell  you  a  '  tale.     In  Moronia  pia,  or  Moronia  felix,  I  know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void. 
The  carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant.     The  first  had 
rich  friends,  a  good  purse,  and  he  was  resolved  to  outbid  any  man  before  he 
would  lose  it,  every  man  supposed  he  should  carry  it.     The  second  was  my 
lord  Bishop's  chaplain  (in  whose  gift  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  Iiave 
it.     The  third  was  nobly  born,  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great  parents, 
patrons,  and  allies.     The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found 
oat  strange  mysteries  in  chemistry,  and  other  rare  inventions,  which  he  would 
detect  to  the  public  good.    The  fifth  was  a  painful  preacher,  and  he  was  com- 
mended by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt,  he  had  aH  their  hands  to  his 
certificate.     The  sixth  was  the  prebendary's  son  lately  deceased,  his  father 
died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children.     The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been 
formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship's  gift.    The  eighth  pretended 
great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  besides  he  brought  noblemen's  letters.     The  ninth 
had  married  a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.     The  tenth 
was  a  foreign  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.    The  eleventh  would 
exchange  for  another,  he  did  not  like  the  former  s  site,  could  not  agree  with 
his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.    Thfc  twelfth 
and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  right  honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the  university,  but  he  had  neither 
means  nor  money  to  compass  it ;  besides  he  hated  all  such  courses,  he  could 
not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit  his  cause,  and 
therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  ho]>e  tor,  or  look  after 
it.    The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of  competitors  thus  perplexed,  and  not 
yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own 
accord,  mere  motion  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university 
student,  altogether  unknown  to  him  but  by  fame ;  and  to  be  brief,  the  acade- 
mical scholar  had  the  prebend  sent  him  for  a  present.     The  news  ^^^*^^ 
sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  much  cheered 
up  with  it,  though  some  would  not  believe  it;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  i» 
was  a  miracle;  but  one  amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  saidivw"^ 
juual  tandem  atudioswin  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde  servtre.     You  have  heard  nij 
tale :  but  alas  it  is  but  a  tale,  a  mere  fiction,  'twas  never  so,  never  like  to  be* 
and  so  let  it  rest.   Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  fortune 
and  preferment,  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble  as  he  mayi  &Q 
shift  as  he  can;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  ""  the  star  ^^"^.^ 
haut  would  make  him  immortal,"  and  that  **  after  his  decease  his  books  sJioa 

b  Solomon,  Eedes.  is.  1 1 .  1  Sat  Menlp.  k  <«  0  wretched  Tirtne  I  70a  ere  therefbre  ^^^J^^li 

wordA,  and  I  havo  aU  this  time  been  looking  upon  yon  as  a  reallt}-,  while  yon  are  yourself  ^ Jli^h^ 
fortune."  1  Tale  quid  est  apad  Valent  Andream  Apolog.  manlp.  6.  aooL  39 .  ■»  StflU*  *  «»»**^ 

liumortalitatem  dablt.       '^  Lib.  de  lib.  proprUa. 
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be  found  in  ladies*  studies :  ^Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetcU  mori.  Bat 
whj  shouldest  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart?  It  may  be 
tboa  art  not  fit;  but  a  ^ child  that  puts  on  his  father's  shoes,  hat,  headpiece, 
breastplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one^ 
or  wear  the  other ;  so  wouldest  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magis- 
tracy:  thou  art  unfit:  "  And  what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but"  (as 
*■  Sal vianus  holds),  '<a  gold  ring  in  a  swine's  snout?"  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like 
a  bad  actor  (so  'Plutarch  compares  such  men  in  a  tragedy),  diadema  feri,  at 
vox  non  audUur :  Thou  wouldest  play  a  king's  part,  but  actest  a  clown,  speakest 
like  an  ass.  ^ Magna  petis,  Fhaetan,  et  qtUB  non  viribus  istis,  &a,  as  James  and 
John  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  knew  not  what:  nesds,  temeraaie, 
nescis;  thou  dost,  as  another  Sufienus,  overween  thyself;  thou  art  wise  in 
thine  own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  than  any  of  thy 
rank,  God  in  his  providence  hath  reserved'  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  sie 
superis  insuin.  Thou  art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be;  hadst  thou  been 
preferred,  thou  wouldest  have  forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others, 
contemned  thy  friends,  'been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi*god,  eequUurque 
superbiaforTnam :  "  •  Therefore,"  saith  Chrysostom,  "  good  men  do  not  always 
find  grace  and  favour,  le^t  they  should  be  puffed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow 
insolent  and  proud." 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think 
veterem/arendo  invitant  novam,  ''by  taking  one  they  provoke  another:"  but 
it  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  for  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end  of 
abusing  each  other;  lis  litem  generat;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear, 
or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  ass  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I  strike  him 
again?  And  when  "his  wife  Xantippe  struck  and  misused  him,  to  some 
friends  tliat  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say.  Eta  Socrates,  eia 
Xantippe,  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more  by  clapping  of 
hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  upon 
small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men's  procurements,  with  much  vex- 
ation of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation 
of  friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place. 
Patience  in  such  cases  is  a  most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dis- 
semble it,  to  "forget  and  forgive,  "'not  seven,  but  seventy-seven  times,  as 
often  as  he  repents  forgive  him;*'  Luke  xvii.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoins  us, 
stricken,  "to  turn  the  other  side:"  as  our  'Apostle  persusdes  us,  "to  reoom- 
jiense  no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as  is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all 
men :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  coals  upon  our  ad- 
versary's head."  "  For  "if  you  put  up  wrong  (as  Chrysostom  comments),  you 
get  the  victory;  he  that  loseth  his  money,  loseth  not  the  conquest  in  tlus  our 
philosophy."  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him  first,  yield 
to  him.  Durum  et  durum  non/aciunt  murum,  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refractory 
spirits  will  never  agree,  the  only  means  to  overcome  is  to  relent,  obsequio  vinces. 
Euclid  in  Plutarch,  when  his  brother  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would  be 
revenged;  but  he  gently  replied,  "^Let  me  not  live  if  I  do  not  make  thee  to 
love  me  again,"  upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified, 

"«  Fleetitnr  obfleqnlo  eorratiu  ab  arbore  ramiu,       I     *  A  branch  If  easily  bended  yields  to  thee, 
Frangia  ai  vires  experlra  tuas.**  |       Poll  bard  It  breaks;  the  difference  yott  tee." 

•  Tlor.  "The  muse  forbids  the  praiseworthy  man  to  die."  r  Qnl  Indnlt  thoracem  ant  galeam,  &e. 

n  Lib.  4.  de  gatwr.  Del.    Quid  est  dignltas  Indigno  nisi  cfrcnlns  anrens  in  narlbos  snis  f  'In  Lysandro. 

■  Ovid.  &fet.  •  Uagistrstns  riram  indicat  *  Ideo  boni  viri  allqnando  gratiam  non  acdpiont,  ne  in  sa. 
perblam  eleTentnr Tentositate  Jactantlae,  ne  altltndo  mnneria  negllgentiores  effldat.  «  ^ian.  >  Injoriaram 
rcmedlam  est  obllTio.         f  Mat.  xvill.  22.  Mat.  t.  39.  ■  Rom.  xlL  17.  ■  Si  toleras  iiUnriaai,  victor 

evadis;  qoi  enim  pccanlis  priratns  est,  non  est  privatos  rlctorlA  in  hac  phllosophia.  ^  Dispeream  nisi  t* 
ultus  fUero:  dlspcrcani  nUi  at  me  delnci'ps  amei  effecero.      •  Joach.  Camerarias,  Embl.  21.  cent.  1. 
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The  noble  fiimilj  of  the  Colonni  in  Bome/when  thej  were  expelled  the  city 
by  that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as 
an  impresE^  with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest^  to  signify  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  they  fled  in 
the  midst  of  their  hax6,  usage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  were  honourably 
entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  callings.  Grentlenessin 
this  case  might  have  done  much  more,  and  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so 
perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayest  win  him;  ^favore  ei  benevo- 
Untici  etiam  immania  cmvmua  manauescit,  soft  words  pacify  wrath,  and  the 
fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome;  'a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt  a  beast 
that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  tnfestua  infesiisy 
a  terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resistance.  It 
was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Fhilibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was  not  mis- 
taken in  it,  for 

« r  Quo  qnlaqae  est  mqjor,  mtgls  est  plaeabiUs  Irm,        |        *  A  greater  maa  b  soonest  padfled^ 
£t  fMiles  motiis  mens  generosa  capit."  |  A  noble  spirit  quickly  aatlafled." 

It  is  reported  by  'Gualter  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours  (who  lived 
400  years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  IJewellyn  prince  of  Wales, 
being  at  an  interview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
prince  sent  for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him; 
which  Llewellyn  perceiving,  ''''went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embracing 
his  boat,  would  have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  liis 
humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  folly ;  and  thereupoa 
was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage."  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him^ 
put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ, 
\"  'for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  reTenge**),  thou 
wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  ''^and  bless  them  that  persecute  thee;"  be 
patient,  meek,  humble,  &c.  An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury,  prO" 
bu8  non  vuU;  if  he  were  a  brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do;  where 
is  least  heart  is  most  tongue ;  qiio  guisque  stvUior  eo  magis  insoiescU,  the  more 
sottish  he  isf,  still  the  more  insolent:  ''  'Do  not  answer  a  fool  according  to 
nis  folly."  If  he  be  thy  superior,  "'bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let 
him  take  his  course;  Annitus  and  Melitus  '*  ''may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt 
me;"  as  that  generous  Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota 
manetf  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  horses,  broken  on  the 
wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs,  the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  Tis  an  ordi- 
nary thing  for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to 
take  what  liberty  they  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against?  Miserum  estabeo 
Uediy  quo  non  poem  queri^dk  miserable  thing*tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom 
is  no  appeal :  *and  not  safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a 
man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  Pollio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianus  pro- 
yoked  him.  Tis  hard  I  confess  to  be  so  injured:  one  of  Chilo's  three  difficult 
things :  '^  'To  keep  counsel;  spend  his  time  well ;  put  up  injuries:"  bat  be 
thou  patient,  and  'i  leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  ^  'Vengeance  is  mine  and  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." — "  I  know  the  Lord,"  saith  'David,  "  will  avenge 
the  afflicted  and  judge  the  poor." — '^  No  man  (as  *  Plato  farther  adds)  can  so 
severely  punish  his  adversary,  as  God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men. 

**  ■  Itemm  Qle  r»n  Judicatam  Judicata 

Majoreqae  mnlcttL  mnlctat.'* . 

'Hdiodoms.  •BdpsareperlnUiilesseliominlxneUiisfscmtatoetelemeDtla.   Tsr..Addpli 

'  Orid.  s  Camden  In  Glono.  ^  Usque  ad  pectos  ingressos  est  aqnam,  ftc,  cynibam  ampleeteoi^  sapioB- 
tlssime  rez,  ait,  tna  humilitas  xneara  ridt  snperbiam,  et  saplentia  trimnphaTit  inepttam;  ooUam  aiocDda 
quod  contra  te  fatnns  eresi,  intrabis  terram  qnam  hodle  fecit  toam  bezUgnitas,  &e.  *  ^^^^'^f^^^S^ 

oontomelils  affectos  est  et  eas  pertnlit;  opprobriis^  neo  nltns  est;  Terberibns  caesn^  noe  Tiosm  nd°f°7* 
k  Rom.  xiL  14.  1  Pror.  «  Contend  not  with  a  greater  man,  Pror.  ■  Occidere  possost  •  Nod  ncua 
ant  tntum  In  earn  scribere  qni  potest  proscribere.  9  Arcana  tacereu  otinm  recte  eolloearei  iqlniism  p(M» 
^«Te,difflcmimmn.  ^PsaLzlr.  »Rom.  xU.  spsal.  zlU.  12.  » NuUus  Um  BererVblmlcttm  wam 
nlclsd  potest,  qnam  Dent  solet  miseromm  oppressores.  ■  Arcturus  !n  Plant.  **  lie  adjndicatsi  jnognsM 
again,  and  ponishes  with  a  still  greater  penalty.** 
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If  there  be  any  religion,  any  Qod,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so;  if 
thou  believest  the  one,  belieye  the  other:  Erit^  erit^  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis 
comes  after,  serd  sed  sertdj  stay  but  a  little  and  thou  shalt  see  Grod's  just 
judgment  overtake  him. 

'■'Raro  antecedeatem  Melettiuii  I   ** Tet  wlfh  rare  steps,  thOQsh  lame  and  slow, 

Deseruit  pede  poena  daado."  |    Veni^eance  o'ertakes  the  trembling  YiUain's  speed.** 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  "  Thy 
sword  hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
amongst  other  women."  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others. 
Conradinus,  that  brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well-prepared  army  into 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  King  Oharlesf,  and  put  to  death 
in  the  flower  of  his  youth;  a  little  after  {ullionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandul- 
phus  Collinutius,  Hist  Neap.  lih.  5,  calls  it),  King  Charles's  own  son,  with  two 
hundred  nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this 
only,  but  in  all  other  offences,  quo  guisque  peccat  in  eo  punietur,  7  they  shall 
be  pimished  in  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  part,  like  nature,  eye  with  or  in 
the  eye,  head  with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with 
effects  of  lust;  let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on, 
trumpets  sound  taratantarr%  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  countries, 
murder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn,  persecute,  and  tyrannise,  they 
shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and 
that  to  their  desert. 

**  Ad  genemm  Cererla  sine  ciede  et  sanguine  pand    |        "  Feir  tyrants  in  their  beds  do  die, 
Deacendnnt  reges  et  sicca  xnorte  tyrannL"  |  Bat  stabb'd  or  maim'd  to  hell  they  hie.** 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  Grod's  justice 
to  punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They 
shall  be  recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  gallows  he  provided  for  Mordecai ;  ''They  shall  have  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  be  destroyed  from  imder  the  heaven,"  Thren.  iii  64,  65, 66.  Only 
be  thou  patient:  ^vincit  quipatitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned. 
Yea,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do  this,  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it;  'tis 
grave,  gravel  no  (Chrysostom  repUes),  non  est  grave,  6  homo!  'tis  not  so 
grievous,  ''^  neither  had  God  commanaed  it,  if  it  had  been  so  difficult."  But 
how  shall  it  be  done?  ''Easily,"  as  he  follows  it,  "if  thou  shalt  look  to  heaven, 
behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  promised  to  such  as  put  up  injuries." 
But  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repellere,  as  the  custom  of  the  world  is, 
to  right  thyself  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  offence,  'tis  no  injury  then,  but  a 
condign  punishment;  thou  hast  deserved  as  much:  A  ie principium,  in  te 
recidit  crimen  quod  a  tefUit;  peccdstij  quiesce,  as  Ambrose  expostulates  with 
Cain,  lib.  8.  de  Abel  et  Cain,  °  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made 
to  stand  without  door, patientkr/erendum,fortasse  nos  tale  quidfecimus,quum 
in  Aonore  essemus,  he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his 
own  pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  showed  others. 
'Tis  '^Tully's  axiom,  /erre  ea  molestissimi  homines  non  debent,  qua  ipsorum 
culpd  contractu  sunt,  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  thank 
themselves.  For  he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again;  habet  et 
tnusca  splenem,  etformiccB  sua  hilis  inest  The  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a 
little  bee  a  sting.  *  An  ass  overwhelmed  a  thistlewarp's  nest,  the  little  bird 
pecked  his  galled  back  in  revenge ;  and  the  humble-bee  in  the  &.ble  flung  down 
the  eagle's  eggs  out  of  Jupiter's  lap.  Bracides,  in  Plutarch,  put  his  hand  into  a 
mouse's  nest  and  hurt  her  young  ones,  she  bit  him  by  the  finger:  'I  see  now 
(saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  that  will  not  be  revenged.  'Tis 

^  Hor.  3.  od.  2.  7  Wlsd.  zi.  6.         ■  JuTenal.  ^  Apnd  Clu*i8t!anos  non  qui  patitor,  sed  qui  fodt 

lojuriam  miser  art.    Leo  ser.       b  Neqno  pnecepisset  Dens  si  grave  ftdsset ;  sed  qua  ratlone  petero  ?  facild 
al  cceltim  snspexeris;  et  ejna  pnlchritndine,  et  quod  poUicetur  Dens,  &c.  <<  Valer.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

d  Kp.  Q.  frat.  *  Camerarins,  £mb.  75.  cent.  2.  f  Papie,  inquit :  nnllom  animal  tarn  posiUam 

quod  non  cnpiat  nldscL 
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lex  talioniSf  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do :  if  thou  wilt  live  quietly  thj- 
self,  'do  no  wrong  to  others;    if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with  patience 
endure  it,  for  ^  ^this  is  thankworthy,"  saith  our  apostle,  "if  any  man  for  con- 
science towards  Grod  endure  grief,  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved;    for  what 
praise  is  it  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently?    But 
if  when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong  and  take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with 
God ;  for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called."  Qui  mala  nonjpsrtf  ipse  sibi  testis  est 
per  impcUienUamqiidd  bonus  rum  est,  "  he  that  cannot  bear  injuries,  witnesseth 
against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,"  as  Gregory  holds.    " '  Tis  the  nature 
of  wicked  m6n  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  propei'ty  of  aU  honest  men  patiently 
to  bear  thenu"  Improbitas  nvUo  flectitur  ohsequio.  The  wolf  in  the 'emblem 
sucked  the  goat  (so  the  shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a 
wolfs  nature;  'a  knave  will  be  a  knave.     Injury  is  on  the  other  side  a  good 
man's  footboy,  ]x\&Jidiis  Achates,  and  as  a  lackey  follows  him  wheresoever  he 
goes.     Besides,  misera  est  fortuna  qucB  caret  inimioo,  he  is  in  a  miserable 
estate  that  wants  enemies:*    it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore 
with  more  patience  to  be  endured.     Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato  of 
whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honoiu^ble  eulogium,  benificit  quod  aliierjacere 
nan  potuit,  was  "fifty  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and  as 
^Ammianus  well  hath  it,  Quis  erit  innocens  si  clam  velpalam  accusdsse  suffi- 
ciatf  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be 
free  ?  If  there  were  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the 
like,  to  induce  men  to  be  long-suffering  and  patient,  yet  methinks  the  nature 
of  injury  itself  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries, 
discontents,  anguish,  loss,  dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  cala- 
mities of  contention:  for  as  it  is  vdth  ordinary  gamesters,  the  games  go  to  the 
box,  so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend;  the  lawyers  get  all;  and  therefore  if 
they  would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cautas,  other  men's  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience  might  detain  them.     *The  more  they  con- 
tend, the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes,  and  the  catastrophe 
is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon's  conflict  in  Pliny  ;!* 
the  dragon  got  under  the  elephant's  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long,  till  he 
fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall,  so  both  were 
ruined,     'lis  a  hydra's  head,  contention ;  the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they 
may :   and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a  scurvy  face  in  it, 
brake  it  in  pieces :   but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  moment : 
for  one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cum/osnore,  and  twenty  enemies  for 
one.     Noli  irritare  crabrones,  oppose  not  thyself  to  a  multitude :  but  if  thou 
hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely  consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose 
thyself  with  patience  to  bear  it.     This  is  the  safest  course,  and  thou  shalt 
find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

^I  say  the  same  of  8Cofi&,  slanders,  contumeliesf,  obloquies,  defamationsy 
detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  our 
disgrace :  'tis  but  opinion ;  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience 
digest  them,  they  would  reflect  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first.  A  wise 
citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife :  when  she  brawled,  he 
played  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  because  she  saw 
that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a  crowd  when  one  called  him  back, 
and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn.  Ego,  inquit,  non  rideqr^  took 
no  notice  of  it.     Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage  by  Aristopbanesy  and 

*  Qnod  tlbi  fieri  non  vis,  alterl  se  fecerls.  b  i  Pet.  U.  i  Slqnldem  malornm  proprlnm  est  inferre 

damna,  et  bononim  pediflseqna  est  injuria.  kAlciat.  emb.  IXatnramexpeUaflfkirca  licet,  luqua 

recnnret.  m  Br  manj  indignities  we  come  to  dignities.  Tibi  subjiclto  qoas  fiunt  alUs,  ftirtnm,  conTitia,  &c. 
^^  ^  ii>  In  te  admiasis  non  ezcandesces.  Epictetna.  ^  Plutarch,  quinquagies  Catoni  dies  dicta  ab  inimicij. 
Bt  S*  i?*  *^**  "^^  P™  ®*'"***  ^^  ■*  *""  stercore  ceno,  vlnco  sen  Tincor,  semper  ego  maculor 

*•  Lib.  8.  cap.  2.  ^Obloquutui  eat,  probnxmque  tibi  Intullt  quisplam,  sire  rera  is  dixcrit,  slve  falsal 

Biaxlmam  tibi  coronam  toxucris  si  mansuetb  convltlum  tuleris.    CUr^a.  iu  6.  cap.  ad  R^m.  ser.  lu. 
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misused  to  his  face,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  conoemed  him  not:  and  as  ^lian 
relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befell  him,  going 
in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance;  even  so  should  a 
Christian  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  infanUam  et  h<mam  fama/m  gras^ 
3ar%  ad  immortalUatem,  march  on  through  good  and  bad  reports  to  immor- 
tality, 'not  to  be  moved:  for  honesty  is  a  sufficient  reward,  prohitas  Mt 
prtsmium;  and  in  our  times  the  sole  reoompence  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but 
naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at  last,  'Improbis  ipsa  nequitia  suppliciitm.  As 
the  diverb  is, 

**  Qnl  ben^  feeernnt,  ITJ  raa  fkcta  Minontor ;        I       **  They  that  do  well,  ihall  hare  reward  at  last ; 
Qui  mal^  fecerun^  Acta  aequentar  eoa : "  |         But  they  that  iU,  aball  soffer  for  that's  pant." 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded :  my 
notorious  crimes  and  villainies  are  come  to  light  {deprendi  miserum  est),  my 
filthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name's  lost, 
my  fortune's  gona  I  have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and 
condemned,  I  am  a  common  obloquy,  I  have  lost  my  ears,  odious^  execrable, 
abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content,  'tis  but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  as 
one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another,  one 
rumour  is  expelled  by  another;  eveiy  day  almost  come  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  in  the  air,  monsters  bom, 
prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an  earthquake  in  Hel- 
vetia^  Calabria,  Japan,  or  Chiua^  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in 
Constantinople,  a  fire  at  Prague,  a  dearth  in  CJermany,  such  a  man  is  made 
a  lord,  a  bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murder, 
treason,  rape,  thefb,  oppression,  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of 
admiration,  detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in 
silence :  thy  father's  dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour 
hath  killed  himself;  'tis  heavy,  ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every  man's 
mouth,  table  talk;  but  after  a  while  who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it?  It  will  be 
so  with  thee  and  thine  offence,  it  will  be  forgotten  ia  an  instant,  be  it  theft, 
rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  &o.,  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor 
shalt  not  be  the  last,  'tis  no  wonder,  every  hour  such  male£eu3tors  are  called 
in  question,  nothing  so  common,  Quocunque  in  populo,  quocwnqwe  svJb  axe,  * 
Comfort  thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  K  he  that  were  guiltless  him- 
self should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee  that 
were  faultless^  how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusers  wonldst  thou 
have  %  If  eveiy  man's  sins  were  wiitten  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults 
known,  how  many  thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed  thine  offence?  It 
may  l>e  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condemned  thee,  the 
spectators  that  gazed  on  th^,  deserved  much  more,  and  were  far  more  guilty 
than  thou  thyselfl  But  it  is  thine  infelicity  to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public 
example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to  the  rest;  yet  should  every  man  have  his 
desert^  thou  wouldest  peradventuro  be  a  saint  in  comparison;  vexait  censurd 
cduinbaSf  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the  great  ones  do  twenty  thousand  times 
worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  o£ 

***Nonrete  acdpUrl  tcndltur  neque  mllrio,  j     **  The  nefs  not  laid  for  kites  or  birds  ot  prey; 

Qui  male  iaciimt  uobia ;  iUU  qui  nil  faciimt  tenditnr.**  |        I>ut  fur  the  harmless  still  our  gins  we  lay. 

Be  not  dismayed  then,  humanum  est  errare,  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and 
hourly  subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  us  is  a  hypocrite,  a  grievous  ofiender 
in  God*s  sight,  Koah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  <&c.,  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we 
commit?  Shall  I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the 
scqnel  of  thy  life^  ibr  that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed?   recover  thy 

tTulUos,  eplst  Dolabella,  tn  forti  sis  anlmo;  et  tna  moderatlo,  constantla,  eomm  Infamet  li^iuiam. 
•  Boethliu,  consol.  lib.  4.  pros.  3.         • "  Amongst  people  in  every  climate."  ■  Ter.  Phor. 
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credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did,  for  be  was  a  most  debanched 
and  vicious  youth,  sedjuverUcs  macuUis  prcedaria  faetia  ddemt,  but  made  the 
world  amends  by  brave  exploits;  at  last  become  a  new  man^  and  seek  to  be 
reformed.  He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight 
again;  and  he  that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before. 
Nemo  desperet  mdiora  lapsus,  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an 
honest  man ;  he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received 
again  with  all  men's  favours,  and  singular  applause;  so  Tully  was  in  Rome, 
Alcibiades  in  Athens,  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  JU,  try 
fectum  non  potest  esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  thy- 
self, vex  and  grieve  thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c  No  better 
way,  than  to  neglect^  contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning 
of  it,  Deesse  robwr  arguU  dicacUcbs:  if  thou  be  guiltless  it  ooncems  thee  not  i— 

**  >  Init*  TaniloqiuB  quid  carts  splcnla  lingiue^ 
Latraatem  cnrfttne  Alta  DUaa  canem ! " 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  1  They  detract,  scoff  and  rail, 
saith  one,  'and  bark  at  me  on  every  side ;  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  some- 
times given  to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ab  illis  solo  contemptUy  I  lie 
still  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  "  Expers  terroris  Achilles 
armatus:  as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  ^virtute  medme  invdvo,  or  an  urchin  round, 
nil  moror  ictus,  ^&  lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 

"  Inte^ltas  Tfrtuiqae  sao  mimlmlne  tnta,  |       *<  Vlrtne  and  Integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adrens  morBlbus  InTidiso :  **  |         Care  not  for  eary  or  what  comes  from  thence." 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  corUumdia  non  affidtur,  a  wise 
man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved  because  he  knows,  corUra  SycophanUs  mor- 
sum  non  est  remediwm,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise, 
grave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike.  *0  Jane  a 
tergo  quem  nulla  ciconiapinsit,  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiter's  guardian?, 
may  not  help  in  this  case,  they  cannot  protect;  Moses  had  a  Dathaa  a 
Corath,  David  a  Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed :  nondum  fdix  es  site 
nondum  twrha  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^Regium 
est  cum  ben^/eceris  male  audire,  the  chiefest  men  and  most  understanding  are 
so  vilified;  let  him  take  his  ^course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in  .ZBsop, 
that  contemned  the  poor  ass,  came  by  and  by  afber  with  his  bowels  buist,  a 
pack  on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass:  contemnentur  ab  iis  quos 
ipsi  priUs  conJbempsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsipriils  inrisere,  they  shall 
be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  8Co£^  slander, 
abuse,  wrong,  curse  and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thou  comfort  thyself  with  a 
good  conscience, tn  sinu  gaudeas,  when  they  have  all  done,  ^'a  good  conscience 
is  a  continual  feast,"  innocency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet 
gave  out  of  Hercules,  diisfruilvr  iratis,  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  the  world 
be  set  against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with  him,  JSlogium  mihi  pros  foribus, 
my  posy  is,  "not  to  be  moved,  that  'my  palladium,  my  breastplate,  my 
buckler,  with  which  I  ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders;  I  lean  upon 
that  stake  of  modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force  of 
liver  and  spleen."  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself 

«  Camerar.  £mb.  61.  cent.  8.  *  Why  shonld  yon  regard  the  harmless  shafts  of  a  Taln-q>eaklng  tonfro^- 
does  the  exalted  Diana  care  for  the  barUng  of  a  dog  f  **  r  Lipslns  elect,  lib.  3.  nit  Latrant  me^  jaoeo^  ae  taoe(v 
Ac.  *  Catnllns.  aThe  symbol  of  I.  Kevenheder,  a  Carlnthlan  baron,  satth  Sambacna.  ^  The 

symbol  of  Gonxaga,  duke  of  M antoa.  •  Pen.  Sat  1.       *  Magnl  anlml  est  iiUnrias  desplcen^  Seaeea  de 

Ira,  cap.  81.  •  Quid  torplns  qoam  aapientis  Titam  ex  Inslplontls  sermone  pendere  t  ToUins  8.  de  Halbiu. 
'  Toa  te  oonscientla  salrare^  in  cubienlnm  ingredere^  nbl  secure  reqniescas.  Minnlt  se  qnodamniodo  probs 
bonitas  conscientia  secretnm,  Boethios,  1. 1.  pros.  4.  §  Ringantor  licet  et  maledicant;  Falladian  iUnd 
pectorl  oppono,  non  moreri :  eonslsto  modestUB  yelati  todi  innitea%  exdplo  et  tnngo  stnltisrimnni  Iflspetun 
llvorls.    Putean.,  lib.  a.  epist  68. 
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In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  jostice,  judges  be  upright,  clexgjrmen  truly 
devoui^  and  so  live  as  thej  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if 
soldiers  would  quietly  defend  ua^  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would 
be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens  honesty  magistrates  meek,  superiors  would 
give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stuid  in  awe :  if 
parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children^  and  they  again  obedient  to  their 
parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants 
trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modesty  husbands  would  be  lov- 
ing and  less  jealous :  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  afler 
Crod's  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us;  but 
being  most  part  so  irreconcilable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  £EU3tiou% 
and  malicious,  prone  to  contentioD,  anger  and  revenge,  of  such  fieiy  spirits, 
so  captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue^  void  of  grace,  how 
should  it  otherwise  be?  Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake^ 
apt  to  quarrel,  apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that 
is  said  or  done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
and  disquietness  to  others,  smatterers  in  other  men's  matters,  tale-bearers, 
whisperers,  liars,  they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when 
they  shoidd,  Et  sitam  partem  itidem  tacere,  cum  aliefruk  est  oratio:  they  will 
speak  more  than  comes  to  their  shares,  in  all  companies,  and  by  those  bad  courses 
accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls  {qui  corUendU,  sibi  convicium  /aeU), 
their  life  is  a  perpetual  brawl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives^ 
children,  servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends^  they  can  agree 
with  nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiet,  these 
matters  are  easily  remedied :  they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect, 
contemn,  or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  o£  If  it  be 
a  natural  impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such 
imperfection,  infirmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  b^t  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first 
thyself  'and  so  thou  shalt  surely  take  away  all  occasions  from  others  to  jest 
at,  or  contemn,  that  they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Yatinius 
was  wont  to  scoff  at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies'  obloquies 
and  sarcasms  in  that  kind;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Coty%  king  of  Thrace, 
that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  with  his  own  hands, 
lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And 
sometimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companion,  no  better 
means  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  that  suffers  him- 
self to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man 
baffle  him,  shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  to  flout  at.  As  a  cur  that  goes 
through  a  village,  if  he  clap  lus  tail  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every 
cur  will  insult  over  him :  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give 
but  a  coimter-snarl,  there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him:  much  is  in  a 
man's  courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life, 
from  friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters^  companions,  neighbours,  our 
own  defaults,  ignorance,  errors,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &a, 
and  many  good  remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them^  many  divine  precepts 
to  coimterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  Scripture  and  human 
authors,  which^  whoso  will  observe,  shall  purchase  much  ease  and  quietness 
unto  himself:  I  wiU  point  out  a  few.  Those  prophetical,  apostolical  admo- 
nitions are  well  known  to  all;  what  Solomon,  Siraddes,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  ^Fear  God:  obey  the  prince: 


k  MIL  glor.  Aet.  8.  Pltntns.       i  Bion  nid  hli  fkther  wu  aroffna^ bla mother awhon^  to  praijuit  obloqnf* 
9Xid  to  ibow  tliAt  BOQglit  belooged  to  him  bat  goods  of  tho  mind. 
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be  sober  and  watch :  pray  continually :  be  angry  but  sin  not :  remember  thy 
last :  fiishion  not  youraelyes  to  this  world,  (Sea,  apply  yourselves  to  the  times : 
strive  not  with  a  mighty  man :  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done 
through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind,  every  man 
esteeming  of  others  better  than  himself:  love  one  another;**  or  that  epitome 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  ''  love  Qtod.  above 
all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;**  and  ^  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them  ;'*  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  ^Hierom  commends  to  Celantia  as  an  excellent 
way,among3t  so  many  enticements  and  worldly  provocations,  to  rectify  her  life. 
Out  of  human  authors  take  these  few  cautions, ''  'Know  thysel£  Be  contented 
with  thy  lot.  "Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  parasites,  they  will  bring  thee  to 
destruction.  ^Have  peace  with  all  men,  war  with  vice.  ^Be  not  idle.  ^Look 
before  you  leap.  'Beware  of,  Had  I  wist.  '  Honour  thy  parents,  speak  well 
of  friends.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  linguob,  locis,  oculia,  et  poculis. 
Watch  thine  eye.  ^  Moderate  thine  expenses.  Hear  much,  speak  little,  ^sus- 
tins  et  abstine.  If  thou  seest  aught  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thysel£  K.eep 
thine  own  counsel,  reveal  not  thy  secrets,  be  silent  in  thine  intentions.  ^Give 
not  ear  to  tale-tellers,  babblers,  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation:  ^jest  with- 
out bitterness :  give  no  man  cause  of  offence :  set  thine  house  in  order :  'take 
heed  of  suretyship.  ^Fide  et  diffide,  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you 
trust.  ^Live  not  beyond  thy  means.  °Give  cheerfully.  Pay  thy  dues 
willingly.  Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  money;  ^omit  not  occasion,  embrace  oppor- 
tunity, lose  no  time.  Be  humble  to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equal^^ 
affable  to  all,  *but  not  familiar.  Flatter  no  man.  'Lie  not,  dissemble  not. 
Keep  thy  woi*d  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.  Speak  truth. 
Be  not  opiniative,  maintain  no  &u:tions.  Lay  no  wagers,  make  no  compari- 
sons. 'Find  no  fiekults,  meddle  not  with  other  men*s  matters.  Admire  not 
thysel£  '^Be  not  proud  or  popular.  Insult  not.  Fortunam  reverenter  Iiabe. 
^Fear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoidoL  ^Grieve  not  for  that  which  cannot 
be  recalled.  ^  U'ndervalue  not  thy8el£  "^ Accuse  no  man,  commend  no  man 
rashly.  Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.  Strive  not  with  a  greater  man. 
Cast  not  off  an  old  friend,  take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  '^If  thou  come 
as  a  guest  stay  not  too  long.  Be  not  unthankful.  Be  meek,  merciful,  and 
patient.  Do  good  to  alL  Be  not  fond  of  fair  words.  °Be  not  a  neuter  in  a 
faction;  moderate  thy  passions.  ^  Think  no  place  without  a  witness.  ^Ad- 
monish thy  friend  in  secret,  commend  him  in  public.  Keep  good  company. 
'Love  others  to  be  beloved  thysel£  A  ma  tanquam  osurijts.  Amicus  tardo 
Jlaa.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  Noli  irritare  crabrones.  Do  not  prostitute  thy 
soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thyself  to  make  others  merry.  Marry  not 
an  old  crony  or  a  fool  for  money.  Be  not  over  solicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that 
which  may  be  found.  ,§eem  not  greater  than  thou  art.  Take  thy  pleasure 
soberly.  Ocymwm  ne  ierito,  'Live  menily  as  thou  canst.  ^Take  heed  by 
other  men's  examples.     Go  as  thou  wouldest  be  met,  sit  as  thou  wouldest  be 

kLIb.  3.ep.  2B.  iNoioeteipsam.  •ContontusAbL  ■NoftduoptbQs.neqaeptfHltiiitnhant 
^  praKlpltiam.  •Pacem  cam  hominibu  habe,  bellttm  cam  Titlls.  Othon.  2.  imp«rac.  syrobb  »  Damon 
te  nanqnam  otiosam  inreaiat  Hioron.  «Dia  dellberaadam  qnod  sUtaeadam  est  aemeL  '  Inttpiantis 
est  dicere  non  patiram.  ■  Ames  parentem,  si  teqaam ;  allter,  fens ;  pnestes  parenttbos  pletatem,  amleU 
dilectionem.  *  Comprime  lincraam.    Qald  de  quoqao  Tiro  et  coi  dlcas  aaepe  careto.    Llbentios  aadi«s 

oniim  loquaris;  rlre  ut  vivas.  ■  Epietetus :  op:!*T>i*  feceris  si  ea  ftigeris  qa«  In  alio  reprehendls.  Neialnf 
dixerls  quie  nolis  effcrri.  *■  Fuge  siuarrones.  Pcrconuitorem  (UgUo,  &e.  i  Sint  sales  sine  villtate.  Son. 
•  Sponde»  presto  noxa.  ■  Camerar.  emb.  66.  cent.  2.  cave  cui  credas,  vel  nemini  ddas  Kpieannai 

bTeeamhablta.  •  Bis  dat  qai  clto  dat.  •>  Post  est  oceasio  ealva.  •  Nlmla  (kmUiarltas  iiarlt  eon- 
tcmptum.  '  If endacinm  servile  vitiam.  •  Areaaam  neqne  Inscrutabeiis  nllius  onqoam,  ootnmissamque 
tegea,  Hor.  lib.  1.  ^.  19.    Nee  tna  laudabis  stadia  ant  allena  repreades     Uor.  ep.  lib.  IB.  ^  Ns  te 

quaslverls  extra.  *  Stnltam  est  tlmere,  qaoU  vitarl  non  potest.  ^  De  re  ainlssa  IrrepanbtU  ne  doiea*. 
I  Taati  erls  aliia  qnanti  tibi  fberis.  ••  Neminem  vel  landes  vel  aeenaea.  *  Nnlllas  hoepitis  grata  est 

mora  loan.  •  Soloais  lex  apud  Arlstotelem;  QelUas,  lib.  2.  cap.  12.  »  Nallam  loeam  pates  sine  teste, 
■emper  adene  Deam  oogita.  %  Secretb  amiooe  admono^  landa  palam.  'Ut  amerls,  amablUs  eito.  £ros 
«t  anteros  gemelli  Veneris,  amatio  et  redamatio.  Plat.  •  Dum  fata  itnimt  vlvite  laeti,  Senee*.         >  Id 

•porime  ia  viu  utiles  ex  fOiis  observare  sibi  quod  ex  aaa  ilet.   Ter. 
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found,  ^peld  to  the  time,  follow  the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears 
and  cares?  ^lAve  innocently,  keep  thyself  upright,  thou  needest  no  other 
keeper,**  <fec.  Look  for  more  in  Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  (kc.^ 
and  for  defect^  consult  with  cheese-trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 


MEMB.  VIII. 
Against  Melancholy/  itself. 

*EvBRT  man,**  saith  ^Seueca,  '*  thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest,**  and 
a  melancholy  man  above  all  others  complains  most;  weariness  of  life,  abhor- 
ring all  company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashful- 
ness,  and  those  other  dread  symptoms  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggravate 
this  misery ;  yet  compared  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  heinous  as  they 
be  taken.  For  first  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition,  curable  or 
incurable.  If  new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and  it  may  be 
helped.  If  inveterate,  or  a  habit,  yet  they  have  lucida  intervaUa,  sometimes 
well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  'Yejentes  were  to  the 
Bonians,  'tis  hostis  magis  assidaus  qukm  gravis^  a  more  durable  enemy  than 
dangerous:  and  amongst  many  incoaveuiences,  some  comforts  are  annexed  to 
it.  First  it  is  not  catching;  and  as  Erasmus  comforted  himself,  when  he  was 
grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome,  and  an  intoler- 
able pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  wliit  offensive  to  others,  not  loathsome  to  the 
spectators,  ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  leprosies,  wounds, 
sores,  tetters,  pox,  pastilent  agaes  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company, 
terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is 
wholly  to  themselves :  and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared 
to  the  opposite  extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  soKtary,  <bc., 
therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders  as  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no 
conycatchers,  no  prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds, 
drunkards,  whoremasters;  necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  houest  • 
as  Mitio  told  Demea  in  the  *  comedy, 

"  Hoe  li  neqne  ego  neque  ta  fecimiu, 
Non  ilait  egMUs  fkcere  xum." 

'^  If  we  be  honest  'twas  poverty  made  us  so :  **  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not 
as  bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  *tis  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so :  Non  deerat 
voluntas  sed/acuUas.  ^ 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes 
them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a  necessary  humour 
in  these  times,  ^  Ifam  pel  qui  Tnaximi  cavet,  is  sospe  cautor  captus  est,  ^  he  that 
takes  most  heed,  is  often  circumvented  and  overtaken.**  Fear  and  sorrow 
keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which 
jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon :  they  are  therefore  no  sicarii,  roaring 
boys,  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  are  soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon, 
by  sofb  words  and  good  persuasions  reared.  Wearisomeness  of  life  makes 
them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain  pleasures  of  the  world. 
If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  understanding  in  most  other. 
If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensati,  most  part  doting,  or  quite  mad,  iiiseu* 
fiible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and  secure  to  them- 
selves. Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend :  so  is 
simplicity  and  folly,  as  he  said,  '^  hie  furor,  6  superi,  sit  mi/U  perpetuus.  Some 
think  fools  and  dizzards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  Ni/hil 

*  D«o  ftiror  In  txam  cnrrentl  eede  ftirorl.  Cretls«adam  earn  Crete.  TemporlbiM  lenrl,  nee  contra 
flamlna flato.  'Nulla  certior  cnatodla  Innocentli :  inexpngnabile  mimlisentiim  xnanlmento  non  ei;:cre. 
7Untealqae  ramn  onna  intolerablle  yldetnr.         'Llrina.         *Ter.  Seen.  2.  Adelphiu.  b  '*'Twas  uut 

the  will  bat  the  way  was  wanting."  «  Plaatas.  d  Petronlus  Catol. 
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Bcire  vita  jticundissima,  '''tis  the  pleasantest  life  to  know  nothing;  iners  mor 
lorum  remedium  ignarantia,  ''  ignorance  is  a  downright  remedy  of  eTik.* 
These  curious  arts  and  laborious  sciences,  Galen's,  Tull/s,  Aristotle's,  Jus- 
tinian's, do  but  trouble  the  world  some  think;  we  might  Uve  better  with  that 
illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire  idiots  do  best,  they 
are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with  fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other 
wise  men  are :  for  as  ^he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you  should  hear  them 
howl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street,  but  they 
are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and  in  some  ^countries,  as  amongst  the 
Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the  common 
stock. ^  They  are  no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen 
tell  commonly  truth.  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied, 
which  some  hold  better  than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  better 
to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quam  aapereet  ringi,  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed;  bet- 
ter to  be  miserable  than  happy:  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV.    MEMB.  L 

SuBSEcr.  I. — Of  Phywi  which  cwretk  tvith  Ifedicines, 

After  along  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natural  things  and  their 
several  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I  am  come  now  at 
last  to  Pluirmaceutice,  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which 
apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops.     Many  cavil  at 
this  kind  of  physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other 
disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  leasts  lite  longest,  and  are  best 
in  health,  as  ^Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are 
still  sound  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  use  of  physic,  they  live  commonly 
120  years,  and  Ortelius  in  his  itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  "Hhey  are  very  painful,  long-lived,  sound,  &c     ^Martianus  Gapella, 
speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were  (much  like  our  western 
Indians  now)  "bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred  coarsely,  very  long-lived,  inso- 
much, that  he  that  died  at  a  hundred  years  of  age,  went  before  his  time." 
^c.     Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohemua^  say  the  like 
of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Coreli%  all  over 
Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  veiy  long- 
lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once 
heard.     Dithmarus  Bleskenius  in  his  accurate  description  of  Iceland,  1607, 
makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of 
living,  "  which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats, 
most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey,  and  yet  without  physic  or  physician, 
they  live  many  of  them  250  years.*'    I  find  the  same  relation  by  lierius,  and 
some  other  writers,  of  Indians  in  America.     Faulus  Jovius  in  his  description 
of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  observe  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there 
was  of  old  no  use  of  °^  physic  amongst  us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it 
be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen 
lubbers.   The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and  common  experience  teUs 
us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use 
of  aj^othecaries'  physia     Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it^  and 

*Panneno  CielestliiiB,  Act.  8.  SI  atnltltU  dolor  es&et,  In  nolU  non  domo  ^ulatns  Aadlrea.  f  Boibe- 

qnitts.  Sands,  lib.  1.  foL  8d.         K  OoU  hodle  beatior,  qoain  cnl  licet  •toltnm  essa^  et  eonmdam  tanmiuiita. 
tibna  frol.  Sat  Meaip.  h  Lib.  Hist.  1  Parro  Tirentei,  laborioai,  longssri,  sao  content^  ad  ccatnm 

annoa  virunt.  k  Lib.  6.  de  Nup.  Philol.    Ultra  hninanam  fragaitatcm  proUxl,  ut  Immatnrb  paraat  qui 

centenariiu  inorlatur,  &c.  1  Victiu  eorum  caseo  et  lacte  consiatit,  potu  aqaa  et  aenun ;  piaeea  loco 

Dania  babcut ;  iu  moltoi  annoa  lapc  260  absque  medico  et  medicina  rivunt.  »  Lib.  de  A.  con^las. 
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thereby  get  tbeir  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped :  °  some  think  phy- 
sicians Mil  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  ''  °  Quot  ThenUsan  cBgros 
aututnno  Occident  uno  V*    "  How  many  murders  they  make  in  a  year,"  qui' 
bus  impun^  licet  hominem  oecidere,  ''that  may  freely  kill  folks,**  and  have  a 
reward  for  it,  and  according  to  the  Dutch  proyerb,  a  new  physician  must 
have  a  new  church-yard;  and  who  daily  observes  it  not?  Many  that  did  ill 
under  physicians'  hands,  have  happily  escaped,  when  they  have  been  given 
over  by  them,  left  to  God  and  nature,  and  themselves ;  'twas  Pliny's  dilemma 
of  old,  '*  ^  every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable,  a  man  recovers  of  it  or 
is  killed  by  it ;  both  ways  physic  is  to  be  rejected.   If  it  be  deadly  it  cannot 
be  cured;  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no  physician,  nature  will  expel  it 
of  itself"    Plato  made  it  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  common- 
wealth, where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  aboimd;  and  the  Bomans  distasted 
them  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and 
Celsus  relate,  for  600  years  not  admitted.     It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold, 
no  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  ^Pet.  And. 
Oanonherius,  a  patrician  of  Borne  and  a  great  doctor  himselj^  "  one  of  their 
own  tribe,"  proves  by  sixteen  arguments,  because  it  is  mercenary  as  now  used, 
base,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a  reward.    Juridicia,  medicis,  fieco  /as  vivere 
rapto,  'tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art,  no  profession;  the  beginning,  prac- 
tice, and  progress  of  it,  aU  is  nought,  full  of  imposture,  uncertainty,  and  doth 
generally  more  harm  than  good.    The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of 
it:  Invenium  est  medicvna  meum,  said  Apollo,  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the 
devil?    The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  were  all  deluded  by 
Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.    If  we  may  believe  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella^ 
most  of  their  best  medicines  were  derived  from  his  oracles,    .^^ulapius  his 
son  had  his  temples  erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures;  but,  as 
Lactantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successors, 
Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius,  Menecrates  (another  god),  by  channs,  spells, 
and  ministry  of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.   The  first  that  ever 
wrote  in  physic  to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates^  and  his  disciple  and  commen* 
tator  Galen,  whom  Scaliger  calls  Fimbriam  HippocrtUis;  but  as  '  Cardan  cen- 
sures them,  both  immethodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their 
precepts  confused,  their  medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected. 
Those  cures  which  they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their 
patients'  confidence,  '  and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  than  out  of  any  skill 
of  theirs,  which  was  very  small,  he  saith,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants, 
as  are  all  their  academical  followers.     The  Arabians  received  it  from  the 
Greeks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own, 
but  so  imperfect  still,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impostors,  mounte- 
banks, empirics,  disa^greeing  of  sectaries  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there 
be  diseases),  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us. 
They  are  so  difierent  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties'  constitution,  ^  disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  con- 
trary physic;  "  ^  one  saith  this,  another  that,"  out  of  singularity  or  opposition, 
as  he  said  of  Adrian,  myUitudo  medicorum  principem  inter/eeit,  "  a  multitude  of 
physicians  hath  killed  the  emperor;"  pltis  a  medico  quam  A  morbo  periculi, 
**  more  danger  there  is  fix>m  4he  physician,  than  from  the  disease."    Besides, 
there  is  much  impostiire  and  malice  amongst  them.  "All  arts  (saith  ^Cardan) 

BPer  mortes  a^nt  ezperimenta  et  anlmas  nostras  negotiantar;  et  qnod  allls  exltlale  hominem  oeddera^ 
Ufl  Impunltas  tumma.    rlinlns.  <^  Javen.  P  Omnia  morbos  lethalls  ant  enrabills,  In  Tium 

deflnlt  ant  In  mortem.    Utroque  Igltar  modo  medlcina  inntilis ;  al  lethallay  enrari  non  potest ;  ai  cnrablUa, 
son  nqulrit  medlcom :  natnra  ezpellet.  ^  In  interpretatlones  politico-morales  in  T  Aphorism. 

Hlppoc  Uhros.  '  Pnetkt.  de  oontrad.  med.  ■  Opinio  fadt  medicos :  a  fklr  gown,  a  Tdret  cap, 

the  name  of  a  doctor  Is  all  In  all.       t  Morbus  allna  pro  alio  curator ;  alind  remedlmn  pro  alio.        ^  Con- 
trarias  profenmt  sententlas.    Card.  '  Lib.  3.  de  sap.    Oinncsartesfraiidcmadmlttimt,solAmedl- 

dBA^ponta  earn  aecerslt. 
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admit  of  cozening,  physic,  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  herself ;" 
and  tells  a  storj  of  one  Cartins,  a  physician  in  Venice;  because  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians  did  still  cross 
him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines  they  would  prescribe 
cold,  miacerUes  pro  adidia  frigida^  profrigidis  luinUda,  pro  purgarUibus  (wfrm- 
gerUia^  binders  for  purgatives^  omnia  perturhabant.  If  the  party  miscarried^ 
Curtium  damnabamt,  Gurtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed  from  them :  if  he  re- 
coveredy  then  ^they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice, 
there  is  amongst  them :  if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave  apothe- 
cary that  administers  the  physic,  and  makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite 
harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses^  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo, 
<&c.  See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8,  Oordus*  Disj)ensator7,  and  Brassivola'a 
Examen  aimpL  &c  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  than  rash- 
ness, their  art  is  wholly  conjectural,  if  it  be  an  art,  uncertain,  imperfect^  and 
got  by  killing  of  men,  they  are  a  kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers ; 
chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed  the  physicians'  hang- 
men, cwmyice8f  and  common  executioners;  though  to  say  truth,  physicians 
themselves  come  not  far  behind;  for  according  to  that  &cete  epigram  of 
Maximilianus  TJrentius,  what's  the  difference  ? 

"  Chlrnrgfciu  medico  qao  dilFert  ?  idllcet  Uto^ 
Enecat  hie  soccla,  enecat  ille  mana : 
Camiflce  hoc  ambo  tantum  differre  Tidentnr, 
Tardiua  hi  fadant,  quod  UxiX  iUe  citd."  • 

But  I  return  to  their  skill;  many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  stone,  strangury,  gout^  ToUere  nodoaam  nescU  medicina 
Fodagram;  *  quartan  agues,  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all, 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by  pulses^ 
that  doctrine,  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious,  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with 
^  Andrew  Dudeth,  "  that  variety  of  pulses,  described  by  Galen,  is  neither 
observed  nor  understood  of  any.**  And  for  urine,  that  is  mereirix  fnedicorum, 
the  most  deceitful  thing  of  aU,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  physicians  have 
proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critic  days,  errors  in  indications,  &a  The 
most  rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  are  so  oflen  deceived,  that  as  ^Tholosanus 
infers,  "  I  had  rather  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a  mere  empiric,  than  to  a 
mere  doctor,and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Babylonians, 
that  have  no  professed  physicians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market 
to  be  cured  :*'  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  Egyptians:  Strabo,  Sardus,  and 
Aubanus  Bohemus  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physic, 
amongst  them,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our 
professors  do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did 
serve;  ''^one  cured  the  eyes,  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another 
the  lower  parts,**  &c,  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity  to  do  good,  they  made  nei- 
ther art,  profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed: 
and  therefore  Cambyses  in  *  Xenophon  told  Gyrus,  that  to  his  thinking  phy- 
sicians ''  were  like  tailors  and  cobblers,  the  one  mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the 
other  did  our  clothes."  But  I  will  urge  these  cavilling  and  contumelious 
arguments  no  farther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me,  and  deny  me 
physic  when  I  am  sick :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  persuaded  of  physic :  I  can 
distinguish  the  abuse  &om  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences; 

7  Omnlfl  sgrotns  propria  enlpA  perit,  sed  nemo  nial  medld  beneflcio  rettltnlfcor.    Agrippa.  '  "  Hov 

does  the  surgeon  differ  ftom  the  doctor  t  In  this  respect :  one  kills  by  drogSi  the  other  bj  the  hand ;  both 
only  differ  from  the  hangman  in  this  way,  they  do  slowly  what  he  docs  in  an  instant.**  *  **  Medicine 

cannot  cure  the  knotty  gont."  b  Lib.  3.  Crat.  ep.  Wlncealao  Raptueno.    Anslm  dlcere,  tot  pnlsaum 

differentias,  qnas  describuntnr  k  Gtleno,  nee  k  quoquam  Intelligi,  nee  obsenrari  posse.  ^  Lib.  28.  cap.  7. 
syntax,  art.  mlrab,  Hallem  ego  ezpertis  credere  solum,  quam  xavh  ratlocinantibos :  neqne  satis  landare 
possum  institutum  Babylonicum,  &&  d  Herod.  Euterpe  de  £g}ptlis.  Apnd  eos  singolonun  morborum 
sunt  singuli  medici;  alios  curat  oculos,  alius  deotes,  alius  caput,  nartes  occultas  alius.  *Cyrip.  Hb.  i 

Vclut  vestinm  fractarum  resarctnatorcs  &o. 
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^Aliud  vinum,  aliud  ebrietas,  wins  and  drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things. 
I  acknowledge  it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo, 
./^Ssculapius,  and  the  first  founders  of  it,  meritd  pro  diis  habili,  were  worthily 
counted  gods  bj  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And 
whereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other 
gods  were  confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places:  ^sculapius  had 
his  temple  and  altars  every  where,  in  Corinth,  Lacedsemon,  Athens,  Thebes, 
Epidaurus,  &c.  Pausanius  records,  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth, 
and  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  men  therefore  I  honour  the  name 
and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoined  ^  to  honour  the  physician  for  necessity's  sake. 
The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifleth  up  his  head,  and  in  the  sight  of  great 
men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the  earth,  and 
he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,"*  Ecclus.  IviiL  1.  But  of  this  noble  sub- 
ject how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written?  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
of  Carthage,  prcestat  sUere  quam  pauca  dicere;  I  have  said,  yet  one  thing  I 
will  add,  that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used, 
upon  good  occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  placa  And  'tis  no 
other  which  I  say,  then  that  which  Amoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphorism. 
*^  ^  A  discreet  and  goodly  physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  a  disease  by 
medicinal  diet,  then  by  pure  medicine:"  and  in  his  ninth,  ''^he  that  may  be 
cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  with  physic."  So  in  11.  Aphorism.  ^  'A modest 
and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten  to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent 
necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too:"  because  (as  he  adds  in  his  13.  Aphorism.), 
**  ^Whosoever  takes  much  physic  in  his  youth,  shall  soon  bewail  it  in  his  old 
age:"  purgative  physic  especially,  which  doth  much  debilitate  nature.  For 
which  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else 
sparingly  use  them.  ^Henricus  Ayrerus  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy 
person,  would  have  him  take  as  few  puiges  as  he  could,  "  because  there  be  no 
such  medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the 
parts  of  our  body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that  cacochjmia,"  which  '"Celsns 
and  others  observe,  or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juice  through  all  the  parts  of  it. 
Galen  himself  confesseth,  '''^that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes 
away  some  of  our  best  spirits,  and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies :" 
But  this,  without  question,  is  to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unsea- 
sonably or  immoderately  taken :  they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well 
as  most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts,  be  they 
simples  or  compounds.  I  will  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines, 
which  I  find  in  every  pharmacopoeia^  every  physician,  herbalist,  &c.,  single  out 
Bome  of  the  chiefest. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholi/,  against  JSxotie  Simples, 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct, 
strengthen  nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease;  and  they  be 
herbs,  stones,  minerals,  &c.,  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be 
diverse  distinct  infirmities  continually  vexing  us, 

AwTOfiaroi  ^ovrStvi  komA  Bwr^roiat  ^povcaa 

So  there  be  several  remedies,  as  ^he  saith,  "each  disease  a  medicine,  for  every 


"Diseases  steal  both  day  and  night  on  men, 
For  Jnplter  hath  taken  voice  from,  them  :** 


f  Chrys.  horn.         '  Pnidens  et  pins  medlcns,  morbnm  ante  ezpellere  satagit,  dbls  mcdlclnallbns,  qnam 
pnris  medicinls.  h  Cnicunque  potest  per  alimienta  restitui  sanitas,  fbgicndna  est  penitus  ustis  medica- 

raentorom.  1  If odestus  et  sapiens  medicua,  nnnqnam  properabit  ad  phannaciam,  nisi  cogente  necessitate, 
k  Quicnnqne  pharmacatnr  in  Jarentnte,  deflebit  in  senectute.  1  Hildcsh.  spic.  2.  de  roel.  foL  176.  Kolla 
est  fermd  medieina  porgans.  qois  non  aliqnam  de  viribas  et  partlbns  corporis  depnedatnr.  ™  Lib.  1 .  et 
Dart.  lib.  8.  cap.  12.  "^De  vict.  acnt.  Omne  pnrgaas  medicamcntnnii  corporl  pnrgato  eontrarium,  Ac. 
Miccos  et  spiritas  abdadt,  snbstantiam  corporis  anfcrt.  ®  Hesiod.  op.  P  Heoruius,  pncf.  pra.  med. 

<^oot  morbonim  sunt  iderc,  tot  remediornia  genera  rarllspotentiis  decorata. 
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homonr;  and  as  some  hold,  eyeiy  dime,  eveiy  country,  and  more  than  that^ 
every  private  place  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost 
to  the  domineering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  ^one  dlscourseth, 
^  wormwood  groweth  sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  mis- 
afifected  with  hot  diseases:  but  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs :  with  us 
in  Germany  and  Poland,  great  store  of  it  in  every  waste.*'  Baracellus  Borto 
genialiy  and  Baptista  Porta  Physiognomica  lib,  6.  cap.  23,  give  many  instancm 
and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofs.  For  that  cause  belike  that 
learned  Fuchsius  of  Nuremburg,  '<  'when  he  came  into  a  village,  considered 
always  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequently  about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  in 
a  silver  alembic^  making  use  of  others  amongst  them  as  occasion  served."  I 
know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak,  imperfect,  oot 
80  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southern  parts,  not  so  £t  to  be 
used  in  physic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  ahi  off:  senna,  cassia  oat 
of  ^gypt,  rhubarb  from  Barbaty,  aloes  from  Socotra:  turbith,  agaric,  myro- 
balanes,  hermodactils,  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  West,  and  some 
as  &r  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  AntyciraB,  or  that  of  Austria  which  bears 
the  purple  flower,  which  Matthiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest  In 
the  kingdom  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  'Maginus  commends  two  mountaiiu^ 
Mariola  and  Benagolosa,  £unous  for  simples;^  Leander  Albertus,  "Baldus  a 
mountain  near  the  Lake  Yenacus  in  the  territory  of  Yerona,  to  which  all  the 
herbalists  in  the  country  continually  flock;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia,  Munster, 
Mons major  in  Istria:  others  Montpelier  in  France;  Prosper  Altinua  prefers 
Egyptian  simples^  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another  those  of 
Italy,  Grete^  &o.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind,  whom 
Fuchsius  tazeth,  InstU.  L  1.  see.  1.  cap,  1.  '<  ^that  think  they  do  nothin^^ 
except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch  their 
physic  frY>m  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Qaramantes. 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a  few  known 
and  common  garden  herbs,  than  our  bombast  physicians,  with  all  their  prodi- 
gious, sumptuous^  £u:-f etched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines;"  without  all  ques- 
tion if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotic  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home  which  is  in 
virtue  equivalent  unto  them,  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs^  if  they  be  taken 
in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  and 
more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes 
to  Gallus,  "  ^  We  are  careless  of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is 
afar  ofi^  to  know  which  weivill  travel  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglect- 
ing that  which  is  under  our  eyes."  Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  offend,  with 
us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies:  cicuta  or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poison  in 
Greece,  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  effects :  I  conclude  with  L  Yoschius, 
who  as  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medicines,  so  he  promiseth  by 
our  European,  a  full  cure  and  absolute  of  all  diseases;  d  capiU  ad  caieem, 
nastriB  regiama  herba  noairia  eorpofnJbuB  magia  candtbcunt,  our  own  simples 
agree  best  with  us.  It  was  a  thing  that  Femelius  much  laboured  in  his 
Fi^nch  practice^  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic:  so 
did  'Janus  Gomarius,  and  Martin  Bulandus  in  Germany,  T*  £.  with  u^  as 
appeareth  by  a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1615,  to  prove  the  soiB- 

^Penottns  denar.  med.  QiuBcmunieregloprodneit dmplida,  prp  morblBrefrlonli;  cresdt  nro  a)Mgrn^^'^]°J 
In  Italia,  quod  ibl  plemmqne  morbi  calidl,  aed  cicuU,  papaver,  et  herbn  frigids;  apod  nw  ^^^'^^^'^Jr 
Polonoa  ubiqae  proTeolt  abtyntliliun.  '  Qaam  in  vlllam  venit,  coniideraylt  qae  ibi  creaeebant  >^^°** 
znenta,  aimpUeia  freqaentlora,  et  ila  plenmque  nsna  diitlUatlii,  et  aliter.  alimbacom  ideo  argeateain  <^|J]^^ 
lierena.  *  Uerbia  medids  atilee  omninm  in  Apalia  feraciasimiB.  t  Geog.  ad  qnoe  magnus  b^'^''*'*'''^ 
nnmenu  vadiqae  eonfluit.  Slnceroi  Itiner.  Gallia.  ^  Baldaa  mons  prope  Benacnm  herbilegis  ^'Tv 
sotoa.  '  Qni  ae  nihil  effeciaae  arbitrantnr,  niai  Indlam,  jEchiopiom,  Arabian),  et  nltra  Qaraffltftw  a 

tribna  mtmdi  partiboa  exqniatu  remedla  corradunt.  Tatius  siepe  medetar  rnatlca  anna  una,  &c.  -J^ 
lib.  8.  Prozimonxm  Incurloai  longlnqua  aectamor,  et  ad  ca  cogaosccnda  iter  ingredi  etmarc  traninutt^ 
•olemua ;  at  qu»  sub  ocolia  poslta  uegligimus.  '  E^^otica  r^Jccit,  domeatlcia  solum  uoi  coaUntos«a> 

>lnit    Melcb.  Adamos  Tit.  q}ua. 
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ciency  of  English  medicines,  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  If  our 
simples  be  not  altogether  of  such  foroe^  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like 
industry  were  used,  those  far-fetched  drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as 
in  those  countries  whence  now  we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries^  artichokes^ 
tobacco,  and  many  sucL  There  have  been  diverse  wort];iy  physicians^  which 
have  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and  many  diligent,  painftil 
apothecaries,  as  G^ner,  Besler,  Gerard,  (fee.,  but  amongst  the  rest  those  famous 
public  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Nuremburg  in  Grermany,  Leyden  in  Hol- 
land, Montpelier  in  France  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  infieriy  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lord  Danvers,  Earl  of  Danby),  are  much 
to  be  commended,  wherein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal 
allowance  yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students  may 
be  the  sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them :  which  as  '^Fuchsius  holds, 
^  is  most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,**  and  as  great  a  shame 
for  a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  his  axe^ 
saw,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

SuBSECT.  IIL — AUercUivea,  Herbs,  other  Yegetakka,  Ac 

AuosGS^  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lib.  3.  <ie  promise, 
dodor.  cap,  3,  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  follow* 
ing  alone  I  find  appropriated  to  this  humour:  of  which  some  be  alteratives; 
**  ^  which  by  a  secret  force,**  saith  Kenodseus, ''  and  special  quality  expel  future 
diseases^  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects.*' 
This  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals, •and  creatures,  as  in 
herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  man's 
skull?  What  several  virtues  of  corns  in  a  horse-leg,  °of  a  wolfs  liver,  &c 
Of  ^diverse  excrements  of  beasts,  all  good  against  several  diseases  ?  What 
extraordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants  )  ^Saiyrvuunh  et  eruca  penem 
eriguni,  vitex  et  nymphea  aemen  extiTiguimU,  ^some  herbs  provoke  lust,  some 
again,  as  agnus  castus,  water-lily,  quite  extinguisheth  seed;  poppy  causeth 
sleep,  cabbage  resisteth  drunkenness,  &a,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  parti- 
cular parts,  'as  to  the  head,  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint,  eye-bright, 
lavender,  bays,  roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  peony,  &c  For  the  lungs,  calaminl^ 
liquorice,  enula  campana^  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander,  <&c  For  the 
heart,  borage,  bugloss,  safiron,  balm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &o.  For 
the  stomach,  wormwood,  mints,  betony,  balm,  centaury,  sorrel,  purslain.  For 
the  Uver,  darthspine  or  camapitis,  germander,  agrimony,  fennel,  endive,  suc- 
cory, liverwort^  barberries.  For  the  spleen,  maidenhair,  fingerfem,  dodder 
of  thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,  betony.  For  the  kidneys,  grumel,  parsley, 
saxifrage,  plantain,  mallow.  For  the  womb,  mugwort,  pennyroyal,  fetherfew, 
savine,  dca  For  the  joints,  camomile,  St.  John's  wort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips, 
centaury  the  less,  dec.  And  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy 
you  shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See  more 
in  Wecker,  Benodseus,  Heumius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19,  i&c.  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them,  as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Qalen  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts, 
prefers  before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags,  that  he  hath  done  mora 
cures  on  melandholy  men  ^by  moistening,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

BorageJ]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  challenge  the  chiefest 
place,  whether  in  substance,  juice^  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves,  decoctions, 

*  Instlt.  1. 1.  csp.  &  tee.  1.  ad  ezqnisltam  eoraadl  ntionem,  qnomm  eognitio  Imprlmli  ueooHarU  eit 
b  QiuB  cseca  t1  ao  ipcciflca  qoallute  mortoos  itatnroi  aroent.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Instlt.  Phar.  ®  Qalen.  U1>.  epar 
lupl  epatioM  cnrat.  dSterctupecorisadEpUepalamy&e.  •Piiostplntle,  rocket  '^^^^ 

fBtttzn  edttdt.  '  Wecker.  Vldo  Oswaldum  CroUiam,  lib.  de  Intemis  renun  signatory  de  herus  partv 
cularlbw  parti  cniope  cenTeolentlbu.         k  Idem  Laorcntla^  cap.  9. 
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distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  &c.,  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be  diversely  varied. 
Bugloss  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those 
herbs  which  expel  melancholy,  and  ^exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  Ub.  6.  cap. 
80.  de  simpL  med,  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  123.  Pliny  much  magnifies  tbi** 
plant.  It  may  be  diversely  used;  as  in  broth,  in  ^wine,  in  conserves,  syrupy 
&c  It  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  against  this  malady  most  frequently  pre- 
scribed j  a  herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as  Diodorus,  lib.  7.  bibL  Fliniaa^ 
IU>.  25.  cap.  2.etlib.  21.  cap.  22.  Plutarch,  ay /nj9o«.  lib.  1,  cap,  1.  Dioscorides, 
lib.  5.  cap.  40.  Caelius,  lib.  19.  c.  3.  suppose  it  was  that  famous  Nepenthes  of 
*  Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis's  wife  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt),  sent 
Helena  for  a  token  of  such  rare  virtue,  "  that  if  taken  steeped  in  wine,  if  wife 
and  children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends 
should  die  before  thy  face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear  for  theoL" 

'*Qal  semel  id  patera  Tnlstara  Nepenthes  laecho 
Haaaerit,  hiclachrymam,  non  si  suariasimaprolei^ 
Si  germanaa  ei  cliams,  matcrqae  paterque 
Oppetat»  anteocnlos  ferro  confossas  atroci.** 

Helena's  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  otber  ingredient 
as  most  of  our  critics  conjecture,  than  this  of  borage. 

JSalm.]  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  he  it 
steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extract'Od,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  8. 
much  admires  this  herb.  It  k-eats  and  dries,  saith  ^Heumius,  in  the  second 
degree,  with  a  wonderful  virtue  comforts  the  hearty  and  purgeth  all  melan- 
choly vapours  from  the  spirits,  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  in  Dtoscoridem. 
Besides  they  ascribe  other  virtues  to  it,  **  °as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the 
brain,  expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations:"  the  same  words 
in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius,  Leobel,  Delacampius, 
and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  melancholy  than  to  steep 
this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Matthiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  Medicinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera, 
"  "not  against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but 
to  this  malady;  the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth 
and  lightness  of  heart." 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Caesar  Augustus,  in  his  book 
which  he  writ  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  that 
herb,  animas  hominum  et  corpora  custodit,  securaa  de  meta  fiddit,  it  preserves 
both  body  and  mind,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and 
many  other  diseases,  to  whom  Galen  subscribes,  lib.l.eimjd.  med.  Dioscorides, 
lib.  4.  cnp.  1.  &c. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  therefore  in 
our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

ffop."]  Lupulus,  hop,  is  a  sovereign  remedy;  Fuchsius,  cap.  58.  Fkmi.  hist. 
much  extols  it;  "^it  purges  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.  MatthioL  cap. 
140.  in  4.  Dioscor.  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of 
it,  because  it  rarifies  and  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  ordinaiy 
beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified  and  much  pre- 
scribed (as  I  shall  after  show),  especially  in  hypochondriac  melancholy,  daily 
to  be  used,  sod  in  whey :  and  as  Ruffus  Ephesias,  ^  Areteus  relate,  by  bitiakuig 
wind,  helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  the 
frequent  use  of  them  alone. 

i  Dicor  borago,  gaadia  temper  ago.  k  Vino  inftiantn  hllaritatem  fac!t.       1  Odjis.  A.         "Jp^-  ^ 

cap.  2.  prax.  med.  mira  tI  Letltlain  prosbet  et  cor  conflrmat,  vapores  melanehoUcofl  pargat  ii  fpintJOii>* 
^l^roprlum  est  cjns  Mimam  liUarein  rcddcro,  concoctionom  Javare,  cerebri  obstructiones  re»oe«r^  iouci- 
tiniiues  fUgare,  solicltas  imaglnationes  tollere.  «  Scorxoncr«  non  solam  ad  viperarom  nxorroa,  comi- 

tialcs,  rertljflnosos,  sed  per  se aecommodata  radix  trlstitlam  dlscntlt,  lillaritatemque  condllat.  FBiiem 
utTAinque  doirahit,  aangulncra  purijat.       *Ub.  7.  cap.  5.  Lxt.  oeciO.  Indlx  deicrliJt.  lib.  10.  cap.  1 
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And  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  oflen  misaffected  in  melaDcboly,  I 
maj  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fumitory,  &c.,  which  cleanse  the 
folood.  Soolopendiia,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mngwort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamarisk, 
genist,  maidenhair,  &c.,  which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  add  roses,  yiolets,  capers,  featherfew,  scordium,  stoechas, 
rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  dec. 
That  Peruvian  chamico,  inonairosd  facuUate,  <&&,  Linshcosteus  Datura;  and 
to  such  as  are  cold,  the  ^  decoction  of  guaiacum,  China,  sarsaparilla,  sassafras, 
the  flowers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I  find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  his 
Consultations,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  Laelius  Eugubinus,  and  others.  *  Bemardus 
Penottus  prefers  his  herba  soils,  or  Dutch  siiidaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this 
disease,  ''and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  eartli  to  be  comparable  to  it." 
It  excels  Homer's  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infir* 
mities.  The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensis^ 
which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  '*  ^  will  cause  a 
sadden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart."  Ant.  Guiane- 
rius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  ^  Jacobus  de  Dondis  the  aggregator, 
repeats  ambergrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that  cannot 
be  general  Amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and 
moist.  Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  virtues  he  much 
magnifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius,  instil,  cap.  58.  admires  rue,  and  com- 
mends it  to  have  excellent  virtue,  ''^to  expel  vain  imaginations^  devils,  and 
to  ease  afflicted  souls."  Other  things  are  much  magnified  ^  by  writers,  as  an 
old  cock,  a  ram's  head,  a  wolfs  heart  borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  ap- 
proves; Prosper  Altinus,  the  water  of  Nilus;  Gomesius  all  sea- water,  and  at 
seasonable  times  to  be  sea-sick :  goat's  milk,  whey,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  lY. — Precioua  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives. 

Pbecious  stones  are  diversely  censured;  many  explode  the  use  of  them  or 
any  mineral  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chie^  in  his  tract 
against  Paracelsus,  and  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  ** '  That  stones 
can  work  any  wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me; 
for  my  part,  I  have  found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them.'*  But 
Matthiolus^  in  his  comment  upon  *  Dioscorides,  is  as  profuse  on  the  other 
side,  in  their  commendation ;  so  is  Cardan,  Kenodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius, 
Marbodeus,  &o,  ^  Matthiolus  specifies  in  coral :  and  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil. 
Chyvfh.  prefers  the  salt  of  coral  "Chnstoph.  Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  131.  will 
have  them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against  melancholy,  sorrow,  fear, 
dulness^  and  the  like;  ^Kenodsaus  admires  them,  " besides. they  adorn  kings' 
crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us  from  enchant- 
ments, preserve  health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and  exhi- 
larate the  mind."     The  particulars  be  these* 

Granatus,  a  precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a  pome- 
granate, and  imperfect  kind  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut;  ''*if  hung  about 
the  uecky  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart." 
The  same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  topaz.    'They  allay 

'  Heonifni,  1. 3.  eoasIL  185.  SeoItiU  eoniU.  77.  ■  Pnef.  denur.  ned.    Omnet  capitis  dolores  ef 

ptaantMinata  tolllt ;  adM  naUam  herlwm  In  terrlt  hnle  eompanuKUm  Tlribu  et  bonltata  oaacl.  t  OpttmiiiD 
loedlcAinentani  !n  eeleri  oonSia  conforUtlone.  et  ad  omnea  qui  trlatantor,  die.  ^  Bondolettaa.  Mwium 

Jaod  Tim  hiU>tt  mlram  ad  bllaritatem  et  mulll  pro  Mcreto  babent.  Sckeokitu^  oTMerr.  med.  een.  6.  otearr.  SS. 
Alflietat  meotei  relarat,  aalml  Imaglnationaa  et  damonea  expelllt.  7  Sckenkina,  Mizaldu.  Rhaals. 

*  Cratonla  ep.  toL  1.  Credat  qui  tqU  gemmaa  mlrabilia  eflBcere;  mihi  qui  et  ratione  et  experientia  dldict 
aliter  rem  habere^  nallm  &elle  pennadeblt  fklaoin  ease  veram.  i^  L.  de  gemmla.  d  ICargarlts  et 

ooraUnin  ad  mekacboUain  pneelpue  Talent.  ^  MargariUB  et  geromie  iplritos  coaftnteut  et  oor,  mdaa- 

fhftllft"*  Ibgaat.  d  pnefiiC.  ad  lap.  piee.  Ub.  2.  eeet.  2.  de  mat.  med.  Regnm  coronaa  onian^  digltoe 

SUnatraat,  anpelleetflem  dltaat.  b  fudno  taentor,  morbis  medentor,  lanitatem  oonaerraat,  mentem  exhU 
laraot^  trlstltlam  pellnnt.  *  EnceUoa,  1. 3.  c.  4.  Snspensna  rel  ebibttoi  triatitUB  mnltum  reriatlt^  et  ear 
recreat.       f  Idem,  cap.  5.  et  cay.  G.  de  Uyadntbo  et  Topazio.    Iram  ledat  et  animl  triatltiam  pelUL 
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anger,  grief,  diminish  madness,  much  deligbt'and  exhilarate  the  mind.  '* '  If  it 
be  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,"  saith 
Cardan,  ''expel  fear;  he  brags  that  he  hath  cured  i^anj  madmen  with  it> 
which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at 
first."  Petrus  Bayerus,  lib.  2.  cap.  13.  veni  mecum,  Fran.  Kujeus,  cap.  19.  ds 
gemmis,  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  ^  a  friend  of  wisdom,  an  enemy  to 
folly.  Pliny,  lib.  37,  Solinus,  cap.  52,  Albertus  de  Lapid«,  Cardan.,  Enoelius, 
Ub.  3.  cap.  66.  highly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl, '' '  it  much  avails  to  a 
good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causeth  mirth," 
&o.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow  there  is  a  stone  found  called  chelidonius^ 
**  ^  which  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  will  cure 
lunatics,  madmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merzy." 

There  is  a  kind  of  onyx  called  a  chalcedony,  which  hath  the  same  qualities, 
''' avails  much  against  fimtastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melaiicholy,* 
preserve  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  Eban  stone,  which  goldsmiths  -use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  borne 
about  or  given  to  drink,  ^  hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Levinus  Lemnius,  InstitiU.  ad.  vit.  cap.  5S,  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of  two  more  notable;  carbuncle  and  coiul,  '''^wliich  drive  away 
childi.sh  fears,  devils,  overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about  the  neck  repress 
troublesome  dreams,"  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green- 
coloured  ^emmetris  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring;  Kueus  to  the 
diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnetics! 
Philosophy,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  the  virtues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many  several 
opinions;  some  say  that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quia  per  Jrusta 
voret,  juverUtUem  restUv^j  it  will,  like  viper*s  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth ; 
and  yet^  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melancholy ;  let 
experience  determina 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  its  virtues  in  pacifying  all  affections  of 
the  mind;  others  the  sapphire,  which  is ''  the  p  &rirest  of  all  precious  stones,  of 
sky  colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,'* 
&C.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath  ambergrease,  08  in 
carde  cervi,  ^  the  bone  in  a  stag*s  heart,  a  monocerot's  horn,  bezoar's  stone 
r  of  which  elsewhere),  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little  beast  in  the  East 
Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hollanders,  and  our  countrymen  merchants. 
Benodeus,  cap.  22.  lib.  3.  de  ment.  med.  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive, 
in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of  Yitry  at  Coubert. 

Lapis  lazuli  and  aimenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
place. 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Benodeus,  cap.  23. 
lib.  3.  Bondoletius,  lib,l.de  Testat.  e.  15,  &c.  ''*That  almost  all  jewels  and 
precious  stones  have  excellent  virtues  to  pacify  the  affections  of  the  mind,  for 
which  cause  rich  men  so  much  covet  to  have  them :  ^  and  those  smaller  unions 
which  are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the  consent  of 
all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  the 
heart. 

tLaplihlogestatiu  ant  eblbltos  pradentlam  aaget,  noctnrncM  timores  pelUt;  inaanos  hae  aanart,ot 
cramm  lapidem  lAdecerint^  erupit  Itenua  Atoiatia.  h  Inducit  saplentiam,  fagat  etultitUm.   Idem 

<>*H^nmi^  Innatlcos  Jurat.  1  Confert  ad  bonnm  tnteHectam,  comprlmit  malas  co^tatlosoi^  &c.  Alacrea 
reddit.  k  Albertus,  Encellna,  cap.  44.  Ub.  3.  Flin.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  Jacobus  de  Dondis :  dextro  brachlo 
■lUgatas  sanat  lunaticoo,  Inaanos,  facU  amabilei,  jucnados.  1  Valet  contn  phantasttcaa  lUiuiones  ex 

melancfaoUa.  °^  Amentes  sanat,  tristitiam  pelUt,  irara,  ifcc.  ^  Valet  ad  ftagandos  ttmorcs  ec 

dsemones,  turbulenta  aomnla  ablglt,  et  noctumos  puerorum  tlmoree  oompesolt.  ^  Somnia  beta  facit 

«rffenteo  annulo  fl^tatus.  P  Atrs»  bill  adrenatnr,  omniom  gemmarum  pukhcninia,  c(sU  colorom 

refert,  autrnvm  ab  arrore  libwat,  mores  ia  mellas  matat.  ^  Longis  m<Broribos  Ibllclter  medctur, 

deUxraiiB,  Ae.  'See.  5.  Hemb.  1.  Sabs.  6.  *  Gestamen  lupMam  et  gemroaraaa  maximum  fert 

yixiiinm  at  jaTamen ;  nnde  qui  dltea  sont  gemmas  Mcum  ferre  student.  f  ilargarttte  et  unlooas  qtua 

•  eondils  et  plsdbas  apod  Persas  et  IndcM^  ralde  oordlalos  sunt,  (kc 
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Mineraia,]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold  and  some  other  minerals,  as  these 
liave  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part.  Dis^ 
put.  in  Ftiracelsum,  ^ap.  ^,/ol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  ''^•that  it  makes 
the  heart  meny,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  miser^s  chest :"  a£ 
tnt/u  plattdo  simttl  ac  nwmmos  emUemplor  inarcd,  as  he  said  in  the  poet^  it  so 
xeviyes  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy, 

'  For  gold  in  phytic  it  a  cordi<U, 
Ther^ort  ht  lovtd  gold  te  tptciaL 

Aurum  poktbile,  ^he  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the 
oorrosive  waters  which  are  used  in  it :  which  argument  our  Br.  Guin  urgeth 
against  D.  Antonius.  'Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  pot- 
able gold,  &&,  '^  to  be  no  better  than  poison,*'  a  mere  imposture,  a  non  evia; 
dug  out  of  that  broody  hill  belike  this  golden  stone  is^  ubi  nascetur  ndiculus 
fnus.  Paracelsus  and  his  chemistical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will 
fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  account- 
ing them  the  only  physic  on  the  other  side.  ^Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots^  sophisters,  &a  Apagesis  istas 
qui  VuLcanias  istas  metamarplioses  sugiUcmt,  inscitiasoboks,  supinoB  periinacios 
alumnos,  &c.,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies : 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  years,  or  to  the  world's 
end,  with  their  ^AlexipIiarTnacyms,  Pcmaceasy  Mummias,  unguentum  Arma- 
rium, and  such  magnetical  cures,  Lampas  vitas  et  mortis.  Balneum  Dianos, 
JBalsamuTn,  Electrum  Maguxhphysiewm,  Amvleta  Marticdtay  &o.  What  will  not 
he  and  his  followers  effect  1  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  primas  medi- 
corum,  and  did  more  £simous  cures  than  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides, 
^^a  drop  of  his  preparations  should  go  further  than  a  drachm,  or  ounce  of 
theirs,"  those  loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  heterocliticsd  pills  (so  he 
calls  them),  horse  medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectum  Cydops  P6lyphm/as  exftor^ 
resceret.  And  though  some  condemn  their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tend- 
ing to  magical  superstition,  witchery,  charms,  &c.,  yet  they  admire^  stiffly 
vindicate  nevertheless,  and  infinitely  prefer  them.  But  these  are  both  in 
extremes,  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree. 
Lemnius,  lib,  3.  cap,  6.  de  occtdt.  not.  mir,  commends  gold  inwardly  and  out'- 
-wardly  used,  as  in  rings,  excellent  good  in  medicines;  and  such  mixtures  ^ 
are  made  for  melancholy  men,  saith  Wecker,  antid.  spec,  lib,  1.  to  whom 
Kenodffius  subscribes,  lib,  2.  cap,  2,  Ficinus,  lib,  2.  cap,  19.  Femel.  meth,  med, 
lib.  5.  cap,  21.  de  Cardiacis,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib,  1.  part,  2.  cap,  9.  Auder- 
nacus,  Libavius,  Quercetanus,  Oswaldus  CroHlus,  Euvonymus,  Bubeus,  and 
Matthiolus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blatoen  epist,  ad 
MaUhiolwmy  as  commended  and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Amoldus|,  and 
many  others:  ^Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  gold,  mer- 
cury, with  many  such  chemical  confections,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of 
them,  that  he  holds  "  ^no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician  that  hath  not 
some  skill  in  chemistical  distillations,  and  that  chronic  diseases  can  hardly  be 
cured  without  mineral  medicines:"  look  for  antimony  among  purgors. 

^  Anrnm  Isetitlam  generat,  non  In  corde,  aed  in  irci  Tlrornm.  '  Chaaoer.       7  Anmm  non  annnc 

Koxlom  Ob  aqaaa  rodentea.  *  £p.  ad  Uonavium.  MetolUca  omnia  In  nniTenom  qnoyiamodo  parato,  nee 
tato  nee  oommodb  intra  corpus  sumL  *  In  parag.  Stoltissimtta  pUns  occlpitla  mal  plua  acit  quam.omnes 
testrl  doctorea,  et  caleeorum  meorum  annoU  doctioraa  annt  qnam  Tester  Oalenns  et  Ayioenna,  barba  mea 
plus  experts  est  qnam  veatns  oninea  AcadanisB.  b  Vide  Emettnm  Borgratiam,  edit.  Franaker.  8vo. 

1611.  Crolllns  and  others.  ^  Fins  prpfldetgntta  mea,  qnam  tot  eonun  drachma  etunclA.  dKonnolli 
hale  snpra  modnm  indulgent^  nsnm  etal  non  adeo  magnnm,  non  tamen  al^leiendom  censeo.  *  Ausim 

dlecro  neminem  medicnm  exoellentem,  qui  non  in  hae  distillatio&e  chymicasit  Tenatoa.  MorU  chfonid 
d«Tlnci  dtra  metalllf  a  tIx  poaain^  aut  abi  sanguis  comunpitor. 
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SuBSECT.  V. — Compound  aUercUivea;  censure  o/compoundjf  and  mix^d  physic^ 

Plikt,  Hh,  24.  e.  I,  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  luedicines,  ^^Mea*B 
knaveiy,  impostare,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which 
every  man's  life  is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and 
inexplicable  mixtures,  far-fetched  out  of  India  and  Arabia;  a  medicine  for  a 
botch  must  be  had  as  &r  as  the  Red  Sea.''  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which 
he  saith;  for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  'blame  in  their  compositions, 
whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  ^  Fuchsius  notes.  ''They  think 
they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel  others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than 
the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations,  but  he  accounts  them  fools,  and 
whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they 
become  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error."  A  few  simples  well 
prepared  and  imderstood,  are  better  than  such  a  heap  of  nonsense,  confused 
compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries'  shops  ordinarily  sold.  **  In  which  many 
vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Gor- 
narius) ;  a  company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unneces- 
sary company  of  mixed  medicines;"  rudis  indigestaque  mcies.  Many  times  (as 
Agrippa  taxeth),  there  is  by  this  means  ''^more  danger  from  the  medicine 
than  from  the  disease,"  when  they  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave 
it  to  an  illiterate  apothecary  to  be  made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for 
health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such  mixtures;  a  simple  potion  of  helle- 
bore in  Hippocrates'  time  was  the  ordinary  purge;  and  at  this  day,  saith 
^Mat.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth  of  China,  'Hheir  physicians 
give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in  their  physic;  they  use 
altogether  rootai,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and  all  their  physic  in 
a  manner  is  comprehended  in  a  herbal :  no  science,  no  school,  no  art,  no 
degree,  but  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master." 
^Cardan  cracks  that  he  .can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates 
of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational 
physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  those  intricate  mix- 
tures, why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such 
quantity;  may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  or  a  (|uarter1  FrustraJUper'plura 
(as  the  saying  is)  quodjieri  potest  per  pauciora;  300  simples  in  a  julep,  potion, 
or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose?  I  know  not  what  "^  Alkindus,  CSapi- 
vaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the  best  of  them  all  and  most  rational, 
have  said  in  this  kind;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his 
reader,  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought;  why  such,  so  many 
simples?  Bog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errors  in  his  trMt  de  gradiuUionibus, 
explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared*  Mercurialis,  in  his  book  de  coinposiL 
msdecin,  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Komanum,  which  Hamecb 
an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a  Roman,  long  since  composed,  but  crass^  as  the 
rest.  If  they  be  so  exact,  as  by  Mm  it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures 
so  perfect,  why  doth  Femelius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete? 
''Cardan  toxeth  Gklen  for  presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  Theriacum 
Andromachi,  and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galen's  medicines  ara 
now  exploded  and  rejected;  what  Nicholas  MoripsSi  Mesue^  Celsus,  Scribaniua, 

f  FnndM  bominnm  et  Ingenlorum  captnne,  ofRelnas  Inrenfira  Utaii  in  qnlbniiQA  cnlqiM  thwUs  promll. 
tltur  Tito;  stotini  oompositlonM  et  mlitunB  inexplicablles  ex  ArabU  et  IndiSi  oloerl  parro  medieiaak  Rabro 
Ifarl  importotnr.  f  ▲rnoldns  Aphor.  1&  FolUz  medloua  qni  potoni  mederi  ■lfflpUclta%  oompotlto  doloM 
aut  fimstra  qiuerlt  h  Ub.  1.  lect.  1.  cap.  a  Dmn  InflnlU  medleamenta  mUocnt  Uodam  ilbl  coapanra 
atadent,  et  In  hoe  etndlo  alter  altenun  •nperare  oonatnr,  dmn  qniaqae^  qoo  plnra  mlseoerity  eo  ••  doettorea 
putet,  Inde  lit  at  auam  prodant  Inicltiam,  dam  oetentant  peritiam,  et  te  ridiealoe  eihtheant,  &e.  1  Malto 
plna  perlcoU  4  medieamento,  qoam  h  morbo,  &a  k  Ezpedit.  in  Slnas.  Ub.  1.  cap.  6.  PnM»ta  medld  dant 
noatris  dlrena,  in  medendo  non  InfeUoei,  phannaoii  atantor  iimpildbna,  berbta^  radielba%  m.  tota  eonim 
medidnanoatrs  herbari»  pneceptia  oontlnetor ;  nnllas  ladna  hqjaa  artto,  qaliqae  priratoa  b  qoottbel  i 
Riatro  enidlta/.       1  Lib.  de  Aqu«.       >»  Opuac  de  Doe.       b  Subtil.  cap.  de  •clvjitiia. 
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Actuarias,  &c  writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.  MellicHinSy  Cordoa, 
Wecker,QaercetanIlenodnus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states  have  their  several 
receipts  and  magistrals:  thej  of  Nuremburg  have  theirs,  and  Augustana 
Phannacopciia,  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  the  city :  London  hers^ 
every  city^  t-own,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  com* 
positions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  antiquity,  and  all 
others  in  respect  of  himsel£  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  to  show  his 
skill,  every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it 
will;  DelirarU  regesj  plecturUuT  Achivi:  they  dote,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
poor  patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object,  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  appre- 
hension; but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty, 
or  ostentation,  as  some  suppose ;  but  as  ^one  answers,  this  of  compound  medi- 
cines, "is  a  most  noble  and  profitable  invention  found  out,  and  brought  into 
physic  with  great  judgment,  wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion."  Mixed  diseases 
must  have  mixed  remedies,  and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixed  as  have 
reference  to  the  part  affected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one 
part,  some  another.  Cardan  and  Brassivola  both  hold  that  Iridium  simplex 
medicaTnerUum  sinenaxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  without  hurt  or  offence;  and 
although  Hippocrates,  Erasistratus,  Diodes  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art, 
were  content  with  ordinary  simples:  yet  now,  saith  ^'^.^ius^  necessity  com* 
pelleth  to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples,  as  well 
to  correct  their  harms  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noisome  to  smell, 
to  make  them  savoury  to  the  palate,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve 
them  for  continuance,  by  admixtion  of  sugar,  honey,  to  make  them  last  months 
and  years  for  several  use&"  In  such  cases,  compound  medioinea  may  be 
approved,  and  Amoldus,  in  his  18.  aphorism,  doth  allow  of  it.  "  ^If  simples 
cannot,  necessity  compels  us  to  use  compounds  ;**  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals, 
dies  dietn  docet,  one  day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or 
phrases,  Quw  nunc  sunt  in  hanore  vocabida  si  volet  tmu^  ebb  and  flow  with  the 
season,  and  as  wits  vaiy,  so  they  may  be  inflnitcly  varied.  "Quisque  suum 
fiadtum,  quo  capicUur,  habet/'  "Every  man  as  he  likes,  so  many  men  so  many 
minds,*'  and  yet  all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As 
arts  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest;  Horce  musevrwn 
nutrices,  and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day  '  many  things  which  our  pre- 
decessors knew  not  o£  Nature  is  not  effete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to 
bestow  all  her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to 
ahow  her  power,  that  sho  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed.  Birds 
and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature,  'naturce  usu  ea  plermnque  cog- 
noscunt,  qace  homines  vix  longo  labors  et  doctrind  assequuntur,  but  "  men 
must  use  much  labour  and  industry  to  And  it  out."    But  £  digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken  or  outwardly  applied.  Inwardly 
taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines, 
and  syrups.  The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease  are  wormwood  wine, 
tamarisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss,  the  composition 
of  which  is  specitied  in  Arnoldus  Yillanovanus,  lib,  de  vinis,  of  boi-age,  balm, 
biiglossi,  cinnamon,  (fee,  and  highly  commended  tor  its  virtues:    ''^it  drives 

<*Qtiereetan.  pharmacop.  restitut.  cap.  2.  Kobilisstmam  et  utillasimnin  InTentam  tamina  earn  necc«l- 
tate  adinreDtom  et  introdactum.  P  Cap.  25.  Tetrablb.  4.  ser.  2.  NeccMitas  none  cogit  aliqaando  nozia 
qnarere  remedia,  et  ex  almpliclbus  composltas  facere,  tuxn  ad  aaporem,  odorem,  palati  gratiam,  ad  cor- 
xectionam  limpllciam,  torn  ad  ftiturot  aaua,  conservatioiiein,  &c.  ^  Cam  tlmplicia  non  pottont,  necesaitas 
cogit  ad  eompoelta.  '  Lips.  Eplst.  ■  Tbeod.  Prodromnt  Amor.  lib.  9.         t  Sangainem  oormptam 

esnaenlaty  scabiem  abolet,  lepram  curat,  spiritus  recreat.  et  animom  exhUarat.  Helancbollcos  humores  per 
urinam  cdnclt,  et  cerebrum  h  crassts,  eramnosis  melancholia  fumls  pargat,  qoibos  addo  dementes  ct 
forlosos  Tinculis  rttioendos  plorimnm  jurat,  et  ad  rationts  usum  ducit.  Testis  est  mihi  conscientia,  quod 
Tiderim  matronam  qnandam  bine  liberatam,  quie  frequentibs  ex  Iracundla  demons,  et  Impos  anlml  dlccnda 
tacenda  loquebatur,  adco  fUrens  nt  ligarl  cogeretur.  Fuit  el  prTstai.tissimo  remcdlo  vinl  istius  uaii^ 
ladicatoa  h  pe:'Cgrluo  bomiuo  mendico,  elec.uudyuam  prx  foribus  dicuc  luatrouai  implorante. 
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away  leprosy,  scabs,  clears  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the 
xnind,pargeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  black  melancholy  fumes,  and  deanseth 
the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine.  To  wluch  I  add,"  saith  Yil- 
lanoyanus^  ^that  it  will  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging  bedlamites  as  are 
tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience  bears  me  witness^ 
that  I  do  not  lie,  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by  this  means;  she  was  so  cho- 
leric, and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  herself; 
she  said  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  exoeUcnt 
remedy  was  cured,  which  a  poor  foreigner,  a  silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance, 
that  came  to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to  door."  The  juice  of  borage,  if  it  be 
clarified,  and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c 
saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art,  med.  who  cites  this  story  verbatim  out  of  YillanoT»- 
nus,  and  so  doth  Magninus,  a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  regimen  of  health. 
Such  another  excellent  compound  water  I  find  in  Bubeus  de  distU.  sec,  3. 
which  he  highly  magnifies  out  of  Savanarola,  ''"for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull, 
heavy,  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart" 
Other  excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place, 
'"if  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over-hot" 
Evonimus  hath  a  precious  aqtutvUce  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold. 
But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potabile,  and  every  writer  prescribes 
clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  &a  of  goat's  milk 
especially,  some  indefinitely  at  aU  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in 
the  spring,  every  morning  fJEisting,  a  good  draught.  Syrups  are  very  good, 
and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &o.  Ab 
S3rrup  of  borage  (there  is  a  famous  syrup  of  borage  highly  commended  by 
Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy),  depomie  of  king 
Sabor,  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other 
physio,  mixed  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  jcdepa  otherwise. 

Consisting,  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 
balm,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  rosea,  wormwood,  £c  Confec- 
tions, treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c.  Solid,  as  aromatical  con- 
fections: hot,  diambraf  diamargarUumeaUdum,  dianthus,  diamoschum  dvke, 
dectuarium  de  gemmiSy  IcetjfioaiM  Galeni  et  EAasts,  diagaUnga,  dutcmtftnumy 
dianisum,  dicUrion  piperian,  diasinziberf  diacaperSy  diadnmunonum:  Cold, 
as  dicmiargarUum  frtgidum,  diacarolU,  diamhodxm  cMaUe,  diaeodian,  tc-  ^ 
every  phannacopcsUt  will  show  you,  with  their  tables  or  losings  that  are  made 
out  of  them;  with  condites  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  hot  and  cold,  as  of 
camomile,  stsechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphca,  mandrake,  <S(& 
to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Ointments  composed  of  the  said  species^  oils  and  wax,  db&,  as  AUUaetritum 
Poptdeum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct  other 
Occidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose:  emplasters  oi 
herbs,  flowers^  roots,  &a,  with  oils,  and  other  liquors  mixed  and  boiled 
together. 

CatapLisms,  aalves,  or  poultices  made  of  green  herbs,  pounded  or  flod  in 
writer  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  and  other 
parts  when  the  body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applied  to  several  parts  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain?  ff^^ 

«  Hb  qnl  tristeitnr  line  causa,  et  Tltant  tmleomm  fodetatem  et  trcnTint  corda.  «  Mods  noa  J***"* 

-^*MT  mclanchoUa,  ant  calldloro  temperamento  slnt. 
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heat,  procure  sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  in  some  decotitions,  &o^ 
epithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linen,  to  batbe  and  cool  seyetal 
parts  misaffected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  Herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied 
to  the  head,  heart,  stomach,  &c.,  odoraments,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell 
to,  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in  melancholj,  as  shall  be  shown,  when 
I  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


MBMB.  n. 
SuBSScrr.  I. — Purging  Simples  uptoard, 

Melaitaooga,  or  molancholj  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  that  gentlj,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downward.  These 
following  purge  upward.  ^  Asarum  or  Assarabacca^  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is 
hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third,  ^  it  is  commonly  taken  in 
wine^  whey,"  or  as  with  us,  the  juice  of  two  or  three  leaves,  or  more  some- 
times,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a  little  liquorice,  or  aniseed,  to 
avoid  the  fulsomeness  of  the  taste,  or  as  Diaserum  FerndiL  Brassivola^  in 
C<Uart.  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy,  and 
Huellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgeth  'black  choler, 
like  hellebore  itself.  Galen,  lib,  6.  simplio,  and  ^Matthiolus  ascribe  other  vir- 
tues to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heurnius's  method,  adprax,  HJb.  2.  cap.  24.  is  put  amongst  the 
strong  purgers  of  melancholy;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dios- 
corides,  Ub,  11.  cop.  114.  adds  other  effects  to  it.^  Pliny  sets  down  fifteen 
berries  in  drink  for  a  sufficient  potion:  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his 
opposites,  cold  and  moist,  as  juice  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a  potion 
to  seven  grains  and  a  half.  But  this  and  assarabacca,  every  gentlewoman  in 
the  country  knows  how  to  give ;  they  are  two  common  vomits. 

Sdlla,  or  sea-onion,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola  in 
Caiart,  out  of  Mesne,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple  to 
purge  ^melancholy  alone.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinvm  sdUiticum,  mixed 
with  rubel  in  a  little  white  wine. 

White  hellebore,  which  some  call  sneezing-powder,  a  strong  purger  up- 
ward, which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesne  and  Averroes  will  not 
admit  of  it,  **<*by  reason  of  danger  of  suffocation,"  "•great  pain  and  trouble 
it  puts  the  poor  patient  to,"  saith  DodonsBua.  Tet  Galen,  Ub.  6.  svmpL  med, 
and  Dioscorides,  cap.  145.  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  ^  ^terrible  in  former 
times,"  as  Fliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those 
days,  "  ^that  were  students,  to  quicken  their  wits,"  which  Persius,  Sat.  1.  ob- 
jects to  Accius  the  poet,  Ilias  Acci  ebria  verairo.  **  ^It  helps  melancholy;  the 
falling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  Ssc,  but  nob  to  be  taken  of  old  men,  youths, 
such  as  are  weaklings,  nice,  or  effeminate,  troubled  with  headache,  high- 
coloured,  or  fear  strangling,"  saitb  Dioscorides.  '  Oribasius,  an  old  physician, 
hath  written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  itj  "  in  such  affections  which  can 
otherwise  hardly  be  cured."  Heumius,  lib.  2.prax,  med.  devamitoriis,  will  not 
have  it  used  "^but  with  great  caution  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when 
antimony  wUl  do  no  good,"  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  it  to  a  stout 

y  Henxnlni :  datnr  In  sero  Uictla,  ant  rino.  '  Veratrl  moAo  exporgat  c6rebnxTn,  roborat  memoriam. 

Fudulos.  *Cra88oaetbllloaos  ham  ores  per  Tomitamoducit.  bVomitamet  menses  dt;  raletad 

hydrap.  &e.  *  Materlas  atras  edacit.  d  Ab  arte  Ideo  rcjidendam,  ob  pericnlnm  snflbcationia. 

*  Cap.  16.  magna  r\  edndt,  et  molestia  cnm  snmma.  t  Qnondam  terrlblle.  «  Mnlti  stndlomm  gratia 
ad  proTidenda  acrins  que  commentabantur.  h  Medetnr  comitlalibas,  melandioUcis,  podagiids;  TStatnr 
senlbns,  pnerla,  molUbns  et  efteminatH.  1  Collect  lib.  8.  cap.  3.  in  affectionibns  lis  qum  diiflenlter 

curantor,  Hellebomm  damns.  k  Xon  sine  Bnmma  cantione  hoc  remedlo  ntemur;  est  enlm  ralidlnimnni, 
et  qnom  Yiret  Antimonil  contemni*  morbus,  in  anxiUnm  evocatsr,  modo  ralido  Tires  efiloreAcant. 
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captain  (as  CodronchuB  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  HeU^.)  that  will  see  ali 
Ilia  soldiers  go  before  him  and  come  post  principioy  like  the  bragging  soldier^ 
last  himself;  When  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate 
case,  this  vomit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  mav 
be  '"securely  given  at  first.  '^Matthiolus  brags,  that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good 
of  many,  made  use  of  it,  and  Heumius,  ^  °that  he  hath  happily  used  it^  pre- 
pared after  his  own  prescript,*'  and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  k  Vega» 
Uh.  3.  e,  41,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  it  may  be  lawfully  given;  and  our 
country  gentlewomen  find  it  by  their  common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such 
great  danger  in  it.  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  plant  in  his  Herbal,  tellcth 
us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  hel- 
lebore in  powder  to  ii^  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it.  But  they  do 
commonly  exceed,  for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  and  prescribe  it  by  penny- 
worths, and  such  irrational  ways,  as  I  have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for 
it  in  an  apothecary's  shop :  but  with  what  success  Grod  knows ;  they  smart  ofteu 
for  their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a  vein,  make  theii:  eyes  ready  to  start 
out  of  their  heads,  or  kill  themselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physic^ 
but  in  the  rude  and  indiscreet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know,  therefore^ 
when  to  use,  how  to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heur- 
nius,  lib,  2.  proM,  med,,  Brassivola  de  Gatart,,  Godefridus  Stegiua,  the  emperor 
Budolphus'  physician,  cap,  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  com- 
mentary of  Baptista  Codronchus,  which  iainstar  omnium  de  HdUb.  alb.  where 
we  shall  find  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken 
in  substance  or  infusion,  <&&,  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease.  **  It 
helps  all  infirmities,"  saith  ^Matthiolus,  *'  which  proceed  from  black  choler, 
fidling  sickness,  and  hypochondriacal  passions;"  and  for  farther  proof  of  his 
assertion,  he  gives  several  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it:  ^one 
of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that  after  many  other  essays,  **  im- 
putes the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  Gk>d,  to  this  remedy  alone."  An- 
other of  Greorge  Handshius,  that  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed, 
« ''was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which  of  his  knowledge  others 
have  likewise  tried,  and  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine,  been  reco- 
vered." A  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Ffague  in  Bohemia,"  *  that  was  so  far 
gone  with  melancholy  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what;  but  after 
he  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  stibium  (as  I  myself  saw,  and  can  witness^  for 
I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident),  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of  black 
choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as  black  blood 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  than  a  man),  yet  it  did  him  so  much  good,  that 
the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured."  This  very  story  of  the  Bohemian 
priest,  Sckenkius  relates  verbatim,  Exoter,  expei'iment.  ad  var,  morb.  cenL  G. 
cbeerv,  6.  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  calls  it  a  pro- 
fitable medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat  to  six  or  eight  grains,  of  such  as 
are  apt  to  vomit.  Kodericus  It  Fonseca  the  Spaniard,  and  late  professor  of 
Paduainltaly,  extols  it  to  this  disease,  Tom. 2.  consul.  85.  so  dothLod.  Mercatus 
de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib,  1.  cap,  17.  with  many  others.  Jacobus  Grervinusa 
French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  lib.  2.  devenerdaconfut,  explodes  all  this, 
and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and  some  others*  com- 

1  JEtliM  tetrab.  csp.  1.  ser.  2.    lis  solam  darl  mlt  Helleborum  albam.  qnl  soens  ipem  non  habent»  non  Ui 
qui  STncopem  tlment,  &c.  °^  Cam  salute  xnultomm.  ^  Cap.  12.  de  morbls  c^p.  ^  Not 

fieilllme  utimiir  nostro  preparato  HeUeboro  albo.  P  In  lib.  6.  Dioscor.  cap.  3.  Omnibus  opltnlatnr  morbls, 
qnos  atrabUis  •zcitaTity  comitiallbns,  llsque  presertim  qui  HTpoebondriacas  obtinent  paiatonea.  «  Andreas 
Gallus,  TMdentixnis  medicns^  salutem  huic  medicamento  post  Doom  debet.  '^Xntegns  santtati,  breri 

restltntoa.    Id  quod  aliis  aoddisse  sclo,  qui  hoc  mirabill  medicamento  nsi  sunt.  *  Qui  malaachoUcus 

faetus  plan%  desipiebat,  multaque  stulte  loquebatnr,  hole  exhibitum  12.  gr.  stibium,  quod  panic  post  atram 
bUem  ex  alTO  eduxit  (ut  ego  ridl,  qui  Tocatus  tanquom  ad  miraculum  adfai  testari  possnm),  et  ramoita 
tanquam  carats  dissccta  in  partes  totam  excrementum  tanqnam  sangulnem  nlgcrrimttm  repraeM&tabac. 
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mendation,  but  it  almost  killed  him^  whereupon  he  ooncludes,  *^  ^antimony 
is  rather  poison  than  a  medicine."  Th.  Erastus  concurs  with  him  in  his 
opinion,  and  so  doth  .Lilian  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  do  mdan.  But  what  do  I 
talk?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books;  I  might  cite  a  century  of  authors  pro 
and  con,  I  will  conclude  with  "^Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg's  sword, 
which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes, 
oroseth  it:  ^a  worthy  medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong  man, 
otherwise  poison."  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  JSvonimi  tlieaaurus^ 
Quercetarij  Ostoaldus  CroUiua,  BaaU.  CfUm.  Basil.  VdUntius,  <&c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superezcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the 
panaceas^  potable  gold,  and  philo80pher*s  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all 
diseases.  A  good  vomit^  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified, 
opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by 
most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  *tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent 
purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  devilish  and  damned  tobacco,  the  ruia 
and  overthrow  of  body  and  souL 

SuBSECT.  IL — Simples  purging  Mdanchoit/  downward, 

PoLYFODT  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of  me- 
lancholy. Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  phlegm;  but  Brassivola  out  of 
his  experience  averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour;  they  are  used  in  decoc- 
tion, infusion,  dec,  simple,  mixed,  &c. 

MjTobalanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  *  prescribed  against  melancholy  and 
quartan  agues;  Brassivola  speaks  out  ''^of  a  thousand'*  experiences,  he  gave 
them  in  pills,  decoctions,  &c.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

StOBchas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  caper?,  genista  or  broom, 
pennyroyal  and  half-boiled  cabbage,  I  find  in  this  catalogue  of  purgers  of 
black  choler,  origan,  featherfew,  ammoniac'  salt^  saltpetre.  But  these  are  very 
gentle;  alyppus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  dittany,  colutea,  which  Fuchsius,  cap. 
168,  and  others  take  for  senna,  but  most  distinguisL  Senna  is  in  the  mid- 
dle of  violent  and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in 
the  first.  Brassivola  calls  it  ^  *a  wonderful  herb  against  melancholy,  it  scours 
the  blood,  lightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off  sorrow,  a  most  profitable  medicine,*' 
as  ^DodoniBus  terms  it^  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of  before. 
It  is  taken  diverse  ways,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in  the  in- 
fusion, with  ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  correct  it.  Actuarius 
commends  it  sodden  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
common  conveyer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler;  or  steeped  in 
wine,  which  Heumius  accounts  sufficient  without  any  fiuther  correction* 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler,  but  Aurelianus,  liJb.  2.  c  6.  de  morb, 
ehron,,  Arculanus,  cap.  6.  in  9,  BhasiSf  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consiL  185. 
ScoUz.,  Crato,  consU.  189.  ScoUz.  prescribe  it  to  this  disease;  as  good  for  th& 
stomach  and  to  open  the  hosmorrhoids,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna*. 
Menardus,  ep.  lib.  1.  episL  1.  oppoaeth  it,  aloes,  '^^doth  not  open  the  veins," 
or  move  the  hssmorrhoidd^  which  Leonhartus  Fuchsius,  paracbx.  lib.  1.  like- 
wise affirms ;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodou8BUS  defend  Mesue  out  of  their  expe- 
rience; let  ^Yalesius  end  the  controversy. 

Lapis  armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  *  Alexander,  lib.  1.  cap^ 
16,  Avicenna,  uStius,  and  Actuarius,  if  they  be  well  washed,  that  the  water 

t  Antlraonlnm  renennm,  non  mediaunenttim.      *  Cntonls  ep.  lect,  rel  ad  MonavJum  ep.    In  utnunqna 
partem  dignLialinum  medicamentam,  li  recte  atentnr,  wecoB  Tenenam.  '  Moerores  f arrant;  utUiasLme 

daatar  melaneholida  et  quaternariia.        I  Millies  homm  Tires  expertns  man.        *  Sal  nltrom,  sal  ammo. 
niacTun,  dracontQ  radix,  dictamnom.  *  Calet  ordlne  seetmdo,  siccat  prlmo,  adversos  omnia  rltia  atr» 

bQls  ralet^  saogidnem  mundat,  splrltixs  fllostrat  moerorem  diacntit,  herba  mirifica.  bCap.  4.  lib.  2. 

*  Recentlores  negant  ora  renarum  rcsccare.       d  An  aloe  aperiat  ora  renarom.  lib.  9.  cent.  8.       *  Vapores 
•toterg'.t  I  Titalibos  partiboa. 
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be  no  more  coloared^  fifty  times,  some  say.  ^  'That  good  Alexander  (suth 
Guianeriufl),  puts  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it;  and  I  for  my  part  hare  oftentimes 
happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it."  The  like  maj 
be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be  somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.  Gar- 
cias  ab  Horto,  hi^t,  lib.  1.  cap,  65.  relates,  that  the  ^physidans  of  the  Moon 
familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions,  and  Matthiolus,  ep.  lib.  3. 
^  brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still  had  in  the  administration  of  it. 
Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,  sect,  1.  cap.  12.  in  Anti- 
dotis;  **  ^and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Rhasis),  then  there  remains  nothing 
but  lapis  armenus  and  hellebore  itself  Yalescus  and  Jason  Pratensis  mach 
commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it.  James  Damascen.  2.  cap.  12. 
Hercules  de  Saxon iil,  &a,  speaks  well  of  it.  Orato  will  not  approve  this;  it 
and  botli  hellebores,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trincavelliu% 
lib,  2.  cap,  14.  fouud  it  in  his  experience,  "^to  be  very  noisome,  to  trouble 
the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch." 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by 
Melanpodius  a  shepherd,  as  Pliny  records,  lib,  25,  cap.  5.  ^who,  seeing  it  to 
purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  King 
PrsBtus'  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.     In  Hippocrates*8  time  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remains  yet. 
Theophrastus,  "^  Galen,  Pliny,  Oselius  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Galen,  lib.  1. 
cap.  6,  Aretus,  lU),  1.  cap.  5,  Oribasius,  lib.  7.  coUect,  a  famous  Greek,  JBtios, 
ser.  3.  cap.  112&113p.  ^gineta,  Galen's  Ape,  Kb.  7.  cap.  4,  Actoarius, 
TralUanus,  lib.  5,  cap.  15,  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  old  Latins, 
lib,  3.  cap,  23.  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant;  and  it  was  generally  so 
much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the  rest,  that  they  sent 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticr^rse,  or  to  Phocis  in  Achaia, 
to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo'stime 
it  was  an  ordinary  voyage,  Naviget  ArUicyraa;  a  common  proverb  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  to  bid  a  dizzard  or  a  mad  man  go  take  hellebore;  ss  in 
Lucian,Menippus  to  Tantalus,  TamJtale^  desipis,  heUeboro  epoto  tibi  opusestfeoqu^ 
sane  meraco,  thou  art  out  of  thy  little  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink 
hellebore,  and  that  without  mixture.   Aristophanes  in  Vespis,  drink  heUebora, 
&c.,  and  Harpax  in  the  **  Comedian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellovs, 
that  they  had  need  to  be  purged  with  this  plant.     When  that  proud  Mena- 
srates  6  t^s^g,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip  of  Maoedon,  he  sent  back 
no  other  answer  but  this,  Consulo  tibi  %U  ad  Anticyram  te  can/eras,  noting 
thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  heUeboro  indigere,  had  much  need  of  a  gooa 
purge.  Lilias  Geraldus  saith,  that  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his 
wife  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  hellebore,  which  an  Anti- 
cyrian  administered  unto  him.     They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  ^ 
quicken  their  wits  (as  Ennius  of  old),  *  Qui  non  nisi  potus  adarma^prosuutt 
dicenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inventions  (I  find  it  so 
registered  by  Agellius,  lib,  17,  cap.  15,)  Cameades  the  academic^  when  he  wjtf 
to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  first,  ▼hich 
''Pctronius  puts  upon  Chrysippus.    In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  age^ 

f Tract  15.  e.  6.  Bonas  Alexander,  tantam  laptde  Armeno  eonfldentlam  habnit,  at  omnes  mdincboU^ 
pa^sionesab  eo  corari  posse  erederet,  ct  ego  inde  saeplsstme  luns  cam,  et  in  ^os  cxI^M^^^f^n^ 
fraudatna  ftil.  >  Hauroram  medic!  hoc  lapide  plonunqne  purgant  melancholiam,  iBC  \liS^ 

enpe  ftUdter  usu  ram,  et  magno  earn  aiix  llio.  i  Si  non  hoc,  nIhU  restat  nlil  helltfbonB,  ei  j^V 

annenna.  Consil.  184.  Sooltxll.  k  Malta  corpora  rldi  grarlsslmfc  hlnc  agitata,  et  stotnacho  mniro* 

obfuiase.       1  Cum  rldisset  ab  eo  cnrarl  capraa  furentes,  ftc       '«  Lib. «.  almpl.  med.       nftoudolOiW^-*' 

'icn.  alt  hdleboro  hiace  hominiboa  opoa  est       *  Uor.       P  In  Satyr. 
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till  at  lengtb  Mesne  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  repvehend  it, 
upon  whofieaathorityformanyfollowing  lustres,  it  was  mnch  debased  and  quite 
nut  of  request,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine;  and  is  still  oppugned  i«o 
this  day  by  ^Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.     Their  reasons  are,  becanse 
Aristotle,  I,  1.  de  plant,  c.  3.  said,  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison;   and 
Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  in  the  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speak- 
ing of  hellebore)  '^'Quails  fed  On  that  which  was  poison  to  men."  Galen,  L  6. 
JSpid,  com,  5.  Text.  35,  contirms  as  much :   'Constantino  the  emperor  in  his 
Otioponicks,  attributes  no  other  virtue  to  it,  than  to  kill  mice  and  rata,  fliea 
and  mouldwarps,  and  so  Mizaldua^  Nicander  of  old,  Grervinus,  Sckenkius,  and 
eome  other  Neoterics  that  have  written  of  poisons,  speak  of  hellebore  in  a  chief 
place.     ^Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon,  that  besieging,  I  know  not 
what  city,  steeped  hellebore  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was  conveyed 
into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else  made  them  so  feeble 
and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  beararms.  Nothwithstanding 
all  these  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much  approve  of  it. 
^^Gariopontus,  lib,  1.  cap.  15,  Codronchus,  com.  de  hdUib.,  Fallopins,lt&.  de,  med. 
purg,  simpL  cap,  69.  et  consil,  15.  Trincavelii,  Montanns  239,  Frisemelica 
consil.  14,  Hercules  de  Sazonil,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.    Jacobus  de 
Dondis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lucet.  cent,  66,  Godef.  Stegins,  cap.  13,  Hollerins,  and 
all  our  herbalists  subscribe.     Femelius,  ineth,  med.  lib,  5.  cap,  16,  ^'confessteth 
it  to  be  a  'terrible  purge  and  hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strongmen,  and 
such  as  have  able  bodies.*'    P.  Forestus  and  Capivaccins  forbid  it  to  be  taken 
in  substance,  but  allow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  ways,  P.  Mona- 
vius  approves  above  all  others,  ^|)i9^.  231.Scoltzii;  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis 
commends  a  receipt  of  his  own  preparing;  Penottus  another  of  his  chemically 
prepared,  E vonimus  another.  Hilclesheim,  spied,  2.  de  met.  hath  many  eicamplcs 
how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of  receipts.     Heumius,  lib.  7,  prax,  med. 
cap.  14,  "calls  it  an  'innocent  medicine  howsoever,  if  it  be  well  prepared.'* 
The  root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be  kept  many  years,  and  by  some 
given  in  substance,  as  by  Fallopius  and  Brassivola  amongst  the  rest,  who 
*  brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  its  use,  and  tells  a  story 
how  he  cured  one  Melatasta,  a  madman,  that  was  thought  to  be  possessed,  in 
the  Dnke  Ferrara's  court,  with  one  purge  of  black  hellebore  in  substance :  the 
receipt  is  there  to  be  seen;  his  excrements  were  like  ink,  *he  perfectly  healed 
at  onoe;  Yidus  Yidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will  not  admit  of  it  in  substance, 
to  whom  most  subscribe,  but  as  before  in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or  which  is 
all  in  all;  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave 
fnedicamentumf  a  sweet  medicine,  an  easy,  that  may  be  securely  given  to 
vomen,  children^  and  weaklings.     Baracellus,  horto  geniali,  terms  it  Tnaximm 
prcBskmUce  fnedicamentum,  a  medicine  of  great  worth  and  note.   Quercetan  in 
his  Spagir.  Fhtur.  and  many  others,  tell  wonders  of  the  extract.     Paracelsus, 
alx>ve  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  plant;   and  especially  the 
extract,  he  calk  it  fherw/wm,  terrestre  balsamum,  another  treacle,  a  terres- 
trial balm,  inatcMT  ommum,  ^idl  in  all,  the  *'sole  and  last  refuge  to  cure  this 
malady,  the  gout,  epilepsy,  leprosy,"  &c.     If  this  will  not  help,  no  physic  in 
the  world  can  but  mineral,  it  is  the  upshot  of  alL     Matthiolus  langhs  at  those 
that  except  against  it,  and  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesue^ 

9  Onto,  oonsn.  16. 1. 2.    Etol  multi  xna^nil  rlrl  probent,  In  bonam  partem  scclptant  medld,  noo  probem 
'yescantur  reratro  cotnmloes  qnod  homlnibus  toxieum  est.  *L«ib.  23,  c.  7.  12.  14.         tDe  rar.  hist 

V  Corpoaliieolaine  reddit,  et  Juvenile  efflcit  *  Vcterea  non  sine  cauM  nsi  sunt :  Difflcilia  ex  Hellebor 

porgstlo,  et'terrori*  plena,  aed  robnstis  dator  tamen,  &c       ^  Innoccns  medicamentom,  modo  rite  paretur 
*  Abalt  jactantia,  ego  primns  pnebere  ecepi,  &e.  *  In  Catart.  Ex  ana  sola  eracoatione  fliror  cesiarl 

et  qnletna  Indd  Tixlt.    Tale  exemplnm  apnd  Sekenklnm  et  apud  Scoltrinni,  ep.  331.     P.  Honavins  • 
BtoUdnm  enrasse  Jaetat  hoc  epoto  tribos  ant  qoatnor  vicibiia.  b  Ultimum  refnginm,  extremnm  medica 

mentnm,  qnod  eastera  omnia  dandli;  qasecnnqoe  easteria  laxativii  pelli  non  possunt  ad  bune  pertinent;  ■ 
non  buic^  nnlli  cednnt. 
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and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  '<*yet  I,  (saith  be)  have  bappily  used 
it  six  hundred  times  without  offence,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy 
physicians,  who  have  given  me  great  thanks  for  it**  Look  for  receipts,  dose, 
preparation,  and  other  cautions  concerning  thbi  simple,  in  him,  firassivolay 
Paracelsus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest 

SuBSECT.  IIL — Compound  Purgen. 

CoupOUND  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  supe- 
rior or  inferior  parts :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  month  swallowed 
or  not  swallowed :  If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  as  compound  wine  of 
hellebore,  scilla  or  sea-onion,  sennay  Vinum  SciUUicum,  HdUboraitum^  which 
^Queroetan  so  much  applaudis  "for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwardly 
taken,  or  outwardly  applied  to  the  head,  with  Httle  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm 
in  it.'*  Oxymd  ScUlUicum,  Syrupua  HdUboraJhu  maj  or  and  minor  in  Queroetan, 
and  Syrupua  GemstcB  for  hypochondriacal  melancholy  in  the  same  author,  com- 
pound syrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polypody,  iso,  Heumius  his  purging 
cockbroth.  Some  except  against  these  syrups,  as  appears  by  *  XJdalrinus  Leono- 
rus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious,  and  that  out  of  Hippocrates, 
cocta  movere,  et  medicari,  nan  entda,  no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physic;  bat 
this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus: 
many  juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  find  in  Hil- 
desheijp^spicel.  2.  Heumius,  lib.  2.cap»  14.  George  Sckenkiu8,/<a2.  medprax,  dec. 

Solid  purges  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  de  lapide  lazido,  armeno,  pU,  inchB,  qfjumitory,  &o.  Confec- 
tion of  Hamech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander,  mc.  5.  cotuiL  22.  bit- 
terly inveighs  against,  so  doth  Kondoletius  Pharmacop.  officina,  Fernelius  and 
others ;  diasena,  diapolypodium,  diacassia»  diacatholicon,  Wecker  s  electuarie 
de  Epithymo,  Ptolemy's  hierologadium,of  which  divers  receipts  are  daily  made. 

Stills,  22. 23.  commends  ffieram  Ruffi,  Trincavellius^  coruiL  12.  lib»  4.  ap- 
proves of  Uiara;  non,  inquU,  invenio  mdius  medicamerUum,  I  find  no  better 
medicine,  he  saith.  Heumius  adds  piL  aggregoL  pUU  de  EpUhymo,  piL  Ind- 
Mesne  describes  in  the  Florentms  Antidciary,  FikUa  sine  quibua  esse  nolOf 
FUuUe  CochicB  cum  ffeUeboro,  PiL  Arabicce,  FcUidcBf  de  quinque  generibui 
mirabolanorum,  &o.  Moreproper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding  in  the  meantime, 
turbith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agaric,  elescophe,  &c,  which  are  not  so  proper  to  thi» 
humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  cap,  30.  and  Montanus,  choieraeUampu/rganda 
quod  cUroB  sU  pabulum,  choler  isto  be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other:*  and 
some  are  of  an  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old, 
against  whom  Galen  disputes,  '''that  no  ph3rsio  doth  purge  one  humour  alone, 
but  all  alike  or  what  is  next."  Most  therefore  in  their  receipts  and  magistral} 
whicharecoinedhere,makeamixture  of  several  simplesand  compounds  to  purge 
all  humours  in  general  as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  than  pills  to 
purge  this  humour,  because  that  as  Heurnius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  ^ 
eicco  remedio  asgrh  trahitvr,  this  juice  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies, 
and  as  Montanus  adviseth  25  cons,  **  All  'drpng  medicines  are  to  be  repelled, 
as  aloe,  hier%'*  and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  of  itself. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  &o,  The 
doses  of  these,  but  that  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that  I 
am  loth  to  incur  the  censure  of  Porestus,  lib,  3.  cap,  6.  de  urinis,  "^  against 

^Testari  posBnm  me  lexcentlfl  homlnibai  Hellebonira  nlgnim  •xhlbulsMb  nnllo  prorsni  Inoommodo^j^ 
d  Phannacop.  Optlmani  eat  ad  maaiam  et  omnea  melaQchoUooa  airectna»  tam  intra  aaanmptaai,  tam  extna* 
•cetts  capitl  cam  linteoUs  in  eo  made£Mti8  tepide  admotnm.  *  Eplat.  Math.  lib.  3.  Talea  Syrapi  noo^- 

lisslml  et  omnibus  modls  extlrpandi.  i  Pargantia  censebant  medieamenta,  non  unom  bamorem  attnioer^ 
ted  qnemconque  attigerlnt  in  soam  natnram  conrertere.  '  Kellgantor  omnes  exaiocantei  medicine,  lu 
Aloe,  Hiero,  pilules  quaecanque.  h  Contra  eos  qui  liogot  mlgart  et  rernacola  romcdla  et  medican)"n»» 

|ir.A:MTibaut,  et  quiboavia  commania  facilinfi. 
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tbose  that  divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother-tongue,**  and  lest  I 
sboaJd  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  practise  on  himself 
'without  the  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  gargarisms 
used  commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or 
apophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which 
are  gentle,  as  hyssop,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard  ;  strong,  as  pelli- 
tory,  pepper,  ginger,  <fec. 

Such  as  are  taJcen.  into  the  nostrils^  errhina  are  liquid  or  dry,  juice  of 
pimpernel,  onions,  &o.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore,  &c.  To  these  you 
may  add  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  suffumigations,  &c 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,suppositoriesof  Cas- 
till  an  soap,  honey  boiled  to  a  consistence;  orstrongerofscammony,  hellebore,  &a 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several  occasions, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place. 


MEMB.  III. 
Chirv/rgical  Eemedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered, ''  ^  Who, 
liow  much,  when.''  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it, 
or  to  whom  it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor 
too  old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are 
full  of  bad  blood,  noxious  humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  party's  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or 
weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time:  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting, 
or  fuU,  whether  the  moon's  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed; 
some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases, 
whether  before  or  after  physia  'Tis  Heurnius'  aphorism  d  phlebotomia  atLspi- 
eandum  esse  curaHonem,  non  it  pharmacia,  you  must  begin  with  blood^ 
letting  and  not  physio;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I ) 
Horatius  j^ugenius,  a  physician  of  Fadua,  hath*  lately  writ  17  books  of  this 
subject,  Jobertus,  <&c. 

Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  ^use  are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts, 
as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification,  ocyssimi  compesctmi,  saith 
Fernelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  several  parts,  to  divert 
humours,  aches,  winds,  &o. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especially  to  the 
haemorrhoids.  Horatius  Augenius,  lib,  10.  cap.  10.  Platerus,  tie  mentis  alieruU. 
cap.  3.  Altomanis,  Piao,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacu- 
ations in  this  kind. 

^Cavierles  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  lancinga^ 
which,  because  they  are  terrible,  Dropax  and  Sinapismus  are  invented  by 
plasters  to  raise  blisters,  and  heating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and 
the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applied  in  and  to 
several  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  divers  occasions,  as  shall  be  shown. 

{•Qtifi.'qiiaiitinii,  qnanda      ^  Fernellns,  lib.  3.  cop.  19.      1  Rmodciu^  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de  his  Sf ercnrlalia 
lib.  ?  de  doapoflt.  med.  cap.  2A.    Ucarniiu,  Ub.  1.  prax.  med.  Wecker,  &c 
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SECT.  V.    MEMB.  I. 
SUBSEcr.L — Particular  Cure  oftha  three  several  Kinds;  of  Head-MdanMly, 

The  general  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  ifc  remains  now  to 
apply  these  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kinds^  that,  according 
to  the  several  parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or 
ease  himsel£  I  will  treat  of  head-melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other 
good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment,  able  often- 
times of  itself  to  work  this  effect.  I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap,  8.  de 
Udamch,  that  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand  or  a  habit,  the 
manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  than  whatsoever  can  be  drawn  out  of  the 
most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.  This  diet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only 
in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  those  other  non-natural  things.  Let 
air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistening,  of  good  juice,  ea^  of 
digestion,  and  not  windy :  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  too  strong,  nor 
too  small  *'  Make  a  melancholy  man  fat,'*  as  ™  Rhasis  saith,  ^  and  thou  hast 
finished  the  cure."  Exercise  not  too  remiss^  nor  too  violent.  Sleep  a  little 
more  than  ordinary.  '^Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature;  and 
which  Femelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consiL  44.  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all 
passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any 
kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he 
mfn^  affects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at 
^  Jleast,  in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome,  decent,  and  good  apparel;  fgr 
^^  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want>  squalor,  and  nastiness,  foul  or  old 
y^  clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the  medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfy 
/  \  himself  at  large  (in  tlus  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at  once,  the  whole  cure 
^  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with  Grordonius, 
Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lid.  de  atra  bile  ad  Card.  GcesiuTn^  Lau- 
rentius, cap.  S.  et9.  de  mdan,  u^lian  Montaltus,  de  md.  cap.  26,  27,  28, 29, 
30.  Donat.  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.  artie  med.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  in  Panth, 
cap.  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  meUun.  per  Bolzetam,  edit.  VenetOsy  1620. 
cap.  17,  18,  19.  Savanarola,  Etib.  82.  Tract.  8.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  tn  prax. 
curat.  Ital.  med.  Heurnius,  cap.  12.  de  morb.  Yictorius  Faventinus,  pract^ 
Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  Spied.  2.  de  man.  et  md.  FeL  JPlatter, 
Stockerus,  Bruel,  P.  Bayerus,  Forestus,  Fuchsius,  Cappivaccius,  Rondoletius, 
Jason  Pratensis,  Sallust.  Salvian.  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  Jacchinus^  in  9. 
Jlhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap  17.  Alexan.  Messaria, 
pract.  med.  lib.  1.  cap.  21.  de  md.  Piso,  Hollerius,  (ba  that  have  culled  out  of 
those  old  Greeks,  Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be, 
used.  Or  let  him  read  those  counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis, 
constl.  13.  et  14.  Benerus  Solinander,  oonsiL  6.  see.  1.  et  connL  3.  sec.  3, 
Crato,  consU.  16.  lib.  1.  Montanus,  20,  22.  and  his  following  counsels. 
L»lius  ^  Fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  69,  77,  125,  129,  142.  F^nelius, 
consU.  44,  45,  46.  JuL  Cesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Frambesarius,  Sen- 
ertusy  &0.  Wherein  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method, 
preparatives,  purgers,  correctors,  averters,  cordials  in  great  variety  and  abund- 
ance: out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them, 
I  will  collect  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medidnea. 

SOBSEcr.  II. — Bload'leUing. 

PHLEBoa:oMTis  promiscuouslyused  before  and  after  physic,  commonly  befbro^ 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.    For 

*B  Cont.  lib.  1.  •.  0.  tetlnet  ad  Implngofttlonein.  et  cam  Implngnantnr,  rcmoretnr  malum.         >  B«a«& 
"Uttm  Tcntrla. 
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€i«leni  aad  many  others,  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head- 
oielancholy.  If  the  malady,  saith  Fl£K>,  cap,  23.  and  Altomarus,  cap.  7. 
Fttchsiu%  cap.  33.  "*  shall  proceed  primarily  from  the  misaffected  brain,  the 
patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise 
abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  blood,  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad.** 
In  immaterial  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold  di<3temperatiire  of 
spirits^  Hercules  de  SaxoniH,  cap.  17.  will  not  admit  of  phlebotomy ;  Laureutius, 
cap,  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians;  but  as  Mesne,  Bhasis, 
Alexander  appoint,  '^ '^especially  in  the  head,"  to  open  the  veins  in  the  fore* 
head,  nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  on  th« 
party's  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeches  on 
the  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseasefs  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they 
cause  the  haemorrhoids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  *'  That  in 
melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicose  tumour  or  hsBmorrhoids  appearing  doth 
heal  the  sama"  Yalescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom 
Sallust.  Salvian  follows.  ^'  ''If  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  by  the 
fulness  of  the  veins,  his  precedent  diet,  the  party*s  laughter,  age,  ifec.  begin 
with  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm :  if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear, 
stop  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time,  or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  lot  it  run, 
according  to  the  party's  strength :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  days  after,  open 
the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out  of  the  nostrils, 
or  cupping-glasses,"  &c.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  "  'If  there  have  been  any 
suppreaabn  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hemorrhoids,  or  women's  months, 
then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles."  Yet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any 
other  dotage,  "  'except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the  malady 
be  increased  by  it;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body 
be  very  full  of  blood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face."  Therefore  I  con- 
clude with  Areteus, ''  ^before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,"  &i^d  well  consider 
all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 

SuBSBCT.  III. — Prepa^rativea  and  Furgers, 

After  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines;  first  prepare,  and 
then  purge,  Augece  atahylum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to 
do  any  good.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a 
clyster  of  his,  which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting:  the  common  sort,  as 
Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  cap,  30.  Sic,  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives,  and 
so  to  purgers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  dectua/rium  lenitivum,  diap/ienicum, 
dtaccUholican,  &o.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples, 
fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or 
distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bugloss,  balm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry, 
fumitory,  &c,  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  which  must  be  reiterated  and  used  for 
many  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  "  which  must  not  be  used  at  all,  if 
the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,"  because  they  weaken  nature  and  dry  so 
much;  and  in  giving  of  them,  "'^we  must  begin  with  the  gentlest  first." 
Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &o,     Ne  insa- 

9  SI  ex  prlmario  cerebri  afTectu  melancboUd  eraeerint,  lanerolnifl  detnctione  non  indigent  nisi  ob  alias 
cansaa  aangois  mlttator,  si  moltns  in  vasis,  &c  frnstra  enim  fatigatur  corpas,  Jtc.  ^  Compctlt  ii» 

phlebotomia  frontis.  4  Si  sangols  abnndet,  quod  scitur  ex  venarara  repletlone,  rictOs  racione 

prsBcedente,  risu  flegri*  state  et  aliia,  tondator  mediana;  et  si  sangals  apparet  darus  et  ruber,  suppri. 
matnr;  ant  si  Tere,  si  niger  ant  crassos  permittatur  flaere  pro  ylribus  kk^  dein  poet  8  Tel  12  diem 
aperiatnr  cephaliea  partis  magis  affection  et  Tena  frontis^  ant  aangois  prorocetur  setls  per  nares^  &e.  ^Si 
quibua  eonsoetas  sius  suppresses  sunt  mensei^  Ac.  talo  secare  oportet,  ant  Tena  frontis  si  sanguis  peecet 
cerebro.  '  JNisi  ortom  ducat  4  sanguine^  n«  morbus  inde  augeatur  i  phlebotomiA  reftigerat  et  exsiccaty 
nisi  corpus  sit  ralda  aanguineum,  rubicundnm.  t  Cum  sanguinem  detranere  oportet,  deliberatione  Indlget. 
Aretens,  lib.  7.  e.  6.  ^  A  leniorlbus  aa«picandnm.  (Valescui,  Piao^  Brud)  rariusque  medicamentia  pur* 
gantibus  utendum.  nl  sit  opus. 
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ntora9  indejiant,  hot  medicmes  increase  the  disease  ^^by  diying  too  macL* 
Purge  dovniward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  rather  than  piUs^  and  when 
you  begin  physic,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course;  for  as  one  obsenres, 
^  movere  et  nan  educere  in  omnihus  malum  est;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as  one 
purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They 
must  continue  in  a  course  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppress 
nature,  danda  quies  ruUurce,  they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature 
have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are  'senna^  cassia, 
epi  thyme,  myrobalanes,  catholicon:  if  ti^ese  prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to 
stronger,  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  piL  Inde,  fumitoriss,  de  aasaieret,  of 
lapis  armenus  and  lazuli,  diasenap  Or  if  pills  be  too  diy;  *some  prescribe 
both  hellebores  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretus,  *'  ^because  this  dis- 
ease will  resist  a  gentle  medicine."  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de  Saxonii 
would  have  antimony  tried  last,  "  if  the  ^party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  given.** 
^Trincavellius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  in  his  ApoL 
rod,  5.  subscribes,  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it.  But  Crato  in  a 
counsel  of  his,  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  chancellor,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease;  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will 
rehearse.  *To  be  sea-sick  first,  is  very  good  at  seasonable  times.  Helle- 
borismus  Matthioli,  with  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several 
cures,  '^  'I  never  gave  it  (saith  he),  but  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God, 
they  were  happily  cured.*'  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large  in 
his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius  a  physician.  Walter  Bruel,  and 
Heumius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation;  so  doth  Sckenkius  in 
his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cen.  6.  obser.  37.  That 
famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  consulta- 
tions and  counsels,  as  28.  pro  mdan,  aacerdote,  et  eonsiL  148.  pro  hypoehon- 
driaco,  and  cracks,  '^'to  be  a  most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  per- 
sons, which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long  experi- 
ence and  observations  to  be  sucL" 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrup  of  hellebore  in  his  Spoffirica  Pharmac  and  Helle- 
bore's extract  cap.  6.  of  his  invention  likewise  ('^a  most  safe  medicine  ^and 
not  unfit  to  be  given  children")  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it 
is  prepared  by  him.  ^^  ^It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  virtue  of  this 
herb  is  great,  and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  itself;  and 
he  that  knows  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  books 
contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  show." 

./Elianus  Montaltus  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morh.  capitis,  cap.  31.  de  mA 
sets  a  special  receipt  of  lus  own,  which  in  his  practice  ''^he  fortunately  used  ; 
because  it  is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down." 

*  9  Syrnpl  de  pomls  ^Ij,  aqns  hang.  JtlU. 
EUttborl  nfgi'i  per  noctem  Infasi  In  Ugmtaim 
6  Tel  8  gr.  man^  (keU  collatnri  ezhibe.** 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Yalescos 
Bjdnuiea ptUvis  Ilali,  and  Jason  Pratensis  a^er  him:  the  confection  of  which 

'  QnU  corpus  ezloeent,  moitam  fttifrsnt  '  Galanerins,  iVaef.  1  ^.  e.  9.  ■Pleo.  ^  Rhasts,  aqte  valeai 
ex  Helleboro.  b  Lib.  7.  Exlgnla  medlearoentto  morbas  non  obeeqaitnr.  *  If  odo  ante  detiir  et 

robustis.  d  Conall.  10. 1. 1.  *  Plin.  1. 81.  o.  6.  NeTlgetlonos  ob  TomilMttem  proiont  plnrtmli  morMs 
eepttia,  et  omnlbiu  ob  qnoe  Henebomm  blbitor.  Idem  Dioeooridee,  lib.  6.  ci^.  13.  Avlceimatwtta  Imprimis, 

Nunqaam  dcdimoa,  qain  ex  nna  ant  altera  aasumptione,  I>eo  juTante,  ftaerfnt  ad  ealiitem  rwtttntl. 
*  Lib.  a.  Inter  composite  purgantla  melaneholtam.  h  Longo  experimento  a  se  obMnratam  esse^  melaa- 
choUcos  sine  offense  egregib  carandos  valere.  Idon  responslone  ad  Aubertam,  reratnim  nlgmm,  alias 
tlmldam  et  perlculosam  rlni  splrita  etiam  et  oleo  eommodnm  sic  nsnl  redditor,  at  eUam  pverls  Into  ^iiwitTtf^ 
trarl  posslt.  1  Gertiun  est  hcgns  herbn  rirtatem  maximam  et  minibilem  eaa^  pammqae  diatare  4  balsamo. 
Kt  qnl  nArit  eo  recte  uM,  pins  habet  artia  quarn  tota  scribentltmi  oohoxa.  aot  omnas  doctons  la  QermanlAl 
s  Quo  fuliclter  usns  sum. 
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oiir  new  London  Phannacopodia  hath  lately  reyiTed.  "  ^  Fat  case  (saith  he),  all 
other  medicines  fail,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  'tis  a 
srowned  medicine  which  must  be  kept  in  secret." 

**  T}t.  Eplthyml  semnnc^  lapldij  lainll,  agariei  ana  Jt]. 
Scamnionil,  5J>  ChariopbUlonim  namero  20 :  pulTeriaentur 
Omnia,  et  iptioB  pnlTOls  scrap.  4.  aingnlis  septtmanis  aasnmat.'* 

To  these  I  may  add  Amoldi  vinum  BuglosscUum,  or  borage  wine  before  men- 
tionedy  which  ™Mizaldus  calls  vinum  mirabile,  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus 
vouches  to  repeat  verbatim  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubens  his  °  compound 
water  out  oiSavanarola:  Pinetus  his  balm;  Cardan's  Putvia  HyadrUhi,  with 
which,  in  his  book  da  curia  admirandia,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many 
melancholy  persons  in  eight  daya^  which  ^Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observa- 
ble medicines;  Altomarus  his  syrup,  with  which  ^he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to 
witness,  he  hath  in  his  kind  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius 
cent.  7.  obaerv.  80.  mentioneth,  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib,  1.  part.  2.  cap.  12.  so 
much  commends;  Kulandus'  admirable  water  for  melancholy,  which  cent.  2« 
cap.  96.  he  names  Spiritum  vitce  aureumj  Panaceam,  what  not,  and  his  absolute 
medicine  of  50  egga,  curat.  Empir.  cent,  1.  cur,  5.  to  be  taken  three  in  a  morn- 
ing, with  a  powder  of  his.  ^Paventinus,  2)rac,  Empir.  doubles  this  number  of 
eggs,  and  will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  which 
Sallust  Salvian  approves,  de  red,  med.  li^.  2.c.  1 .  with  some  of  the  same  powdery 
till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  men. 

**  Qr.  Eplthjnnl,  thyml,  ana  drachmas  doss,  saechari  alM  undam  nnaoi,  crod  frana  trii^ 
Cinnamomidradunamuiain;  mtscti  fiat  polrla." 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  '^chemical  preparatives  of  Aqua  Chalidonia, 
quintessence  of  hellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations^  oils,  Aurum  potabile,  <kc. 
Dr.  Anthony  in  his  book  de  awropciab.y  edit.  1 600,  is  all  and  all  for  it.  '^  'And 
though  all  the  schools  of  Galenista^  with  a  wicked  and  unthankful  pride  and 
scorn,  detest  it  in  their  practice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  theirvege- 
tals  will  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though 
tUey  use  them  rashly,  unprofitably,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose.*'  Ehenanus, 
a  Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book  d»  Sale  h  pvUo  emergenie^  takes  upon  him  to 
apologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light  by  all  that  spesdc  against  him.  But  what 
do  I  meddle  with  this  great  controversy,  which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes? 
Let  Paracelsus,  Quercetau,  CroUius,  and  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross,  defend 
themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and  the  Galenists  oppugn.  Para- 
celsus, he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous  cures  by  this  moansf, 
than  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  caUs  himself  a  monarch;  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, infisints,  illiterate,  ko.  As  Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those  ancient 
ALSclepiadean  writers,  *^  ^he  condemns  others,  insults,  triiunphs,  overcomes  all 
antiquity  (saith  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a  conqueror,  and 
orowns  his  own  doings."  ^  Oned]x>p  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
good  than  all  their  fulsome  potions.  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Gklenists 
Tilify  them  on  the  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic;  ''  ^Paracelsus  did  that  in 
physio^ which  Luther  in  divinity."  ''^AdruiJien  rogue  he  was,  a  base  fellow,  a 
^m^gi^ajij  he  had  the  devil  for  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and 

IHoc  posito  qnod  alls  mediclns  non  raleant^  ista  tone  Dei  misericordii  raleblt,  et  est  medldna  coronata 
mm  secretlnim^  teneator.  ™  Lib.  de  artif.  med.  ^  Sect.  3.    Optimam  remediam  aqua  composlta 

SoivaaaroUe.  <^SckenkiaS|  obaerv.  81.  P  Donatos  ab  Altoxnari,  cap.  7.    Tester  Deum,  me  moltos 

melanclioUeos  hi^as  solius  sympi  usa  curasse,  facta  prlds  pargatione.  ^  Centum  ora  et  nnum,  quoUbet 
mane  somant  ora  sorbilia,  com  seqnentl  pnlrere  supra  ovum  aspersai  et  contineant  quooaque  assompserint 
centum  et  unnm,  manlacia  et  melanehollds  utiUasimum  remedium.  'Quercetau.  cap. 4.  Fhar.  Qswaldos 
^^roUius.  *  Cap.  1 .  Licet  tota  Galenbtarum  schola,  mineralia  non  sine  Iropio  et  Ingrato  fastn  2i  sua  practica 
cietestentnr;  tamen  in  ji^'ftVioribTu  morbis,  omni  vegetablliom  derelicto  subsidio,  ad  mineralia  confliglnnt, 
lice:  ea  temere,  ignavlter,  et  Inutiliter  usurpent.  Ad  flnem  llbrl.  t  Veteres  maledlctis  incesai^  vindt,  et 
contra  omnem  antiqnitatem  coronatur,  ipseque  k  se  victor  dedaratur.    Gal.  lib.  1.  meth.  c  2.  ^  Cod- 

roncbus  de  side  absynthii.  '  Idem  Paracelsus  in  medicina,  quod  Lutberns  in  theologia.  TDIsput.  in 
•oadem,  parte  1.    Magus  ebrius,  llllteratus,  dsemonem  prseeptorem  habuit,  dnmones  familiares,  &c. 

2  o 
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what  he  did,  was  done  by  the  help  of  the  deviL"  Thus  they  ocntend  and 
rail,  and  every  mart  write  books  fro  and  eon^  et  ctdhue  sub  jtidice  lis  est:  let 
them  agree  as  they  will,  I  proceed. 

SuBSECT*  IV. — Averten. 

AviSBTERS  and  porgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  par- 
pose,  to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  firom 
the  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  days  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise, 
fennel,  and  bastard  saffron,  hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss, 
polypody,  senna^  diasene,  hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium,  oil  of 
violets,  sweet  almonds,  <fea  For  without  question,  a  clyster  opportunely  na^ 
oannot  choose  in  this,  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good; 
ClysUres  nutriurU,  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  I 
was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our  natund  philosophy 
'reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some  other  noted  physi- 
cians. Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not  sweat.  T^inca- 
vellius,  condL  16.  cap.  1.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  it.  P.  Bayerus  and  others 
approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bathe  them  with  warm  water. 
Instead  of  ordinary  frictions,  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they 
bHster  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^Basardus  Yisontinus  so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally  received.  Montaltus,  c.  34. 
Hildesheim,  spied,  3.  foL  136  and  238  give  several  receipts  of  all  three. 
Hercules  de  Saxonia  relates  of  an  empiric  in  Venice  '*  *^that  had  a  strong 
water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melan- 
oholy,  and  would  sell  for  no  gold.** 

To  open  months  and  hasmorrhoids  is  very  good  physic,  "  ^if  they  have 
been  formerly  stopped."  Faventinus  would  have  them  opened  with  horse- 
leeches, so  would  HercuL  de  Sax.;  Julius  Alezandrinus,  consil.  185.  Scoltzii 
thinks  aloes  fitter:  ^most  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to 
the  forehead,  ^nostrils,  and  other  places. 

Montaltus,  cap,  29.  out  of  Alexander  and  others,  prescribes  **  'cupping- 
glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.**  Aretus,  Hb.  7.  cap,  5,  ^Paulus  Begolinus^ 
Sylvius  will  have  them  without  scarification,  "  applied  to  the  shoulders 
and  back,  thighs  and  feet:'*  ^Montaltus,  cap,  34.  "  bids  open  an  issue  in  the 
arm,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.*'  ^Piso  enjoins  ligatures,  frictions,  supposito- 
ries, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ^'  ^in  the  suture  of  the  crown,  and 
the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good  while.  Tis  not  amiss  to  bore 
the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours."  Sallust  Salvi- 
anus,  de  re  medic^  lib,  2.  cap,  1.  ^  ^because  this  humour  hardly  yields  to  other 
physic,  would  have  the  leg  cauterised,  or  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee,  "^and 
the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places,"  for  that  it  much  avails  to  the  exhalation 
of  the  vapours :  ''  '^I  saw  (saith  he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Home,  that  by  no 
remedies  coidd  be  healed,  but  when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  excellently  cured."   Another,  to  the  admiration 

• 

>  Muter  D.  Lapworth.  *  Ant.  Phllos.  cap.  de  melon,  frlctlo  Tertice,  &e.  b  Aqoa  IkntiMlma 

pnrgans  ot,  naree,  qaam  non  mU  aoro  rendere.  «  MerenrlaliB,  ooneQ.  6.  et  80.  hsmoiroldnm  et 

moQsiiim  prorocatio  Jurat,  modo  ex  eorum  tuppresslone  ortum  habaerifc.  d  Laorentla%  Brael,  &c. 

*  P.  BayeriUL  1. 2.  cap.  13.  narlbiu^  &e.  f  CucurbitulA  ticc»,  et  fontanella  enure  slniatro.  >  Ulldeehelm, 
q>icel.  2.  Vapores  it  eerebro  trahendl  rant  frlctionibae  unlreni,  ciicarbitulia  tfoi^  binnerli  ae  dono 
afflxie,  ctrca  pedes  et  crura,  h  Poatanellam  aperl  Jasta  oocipitiam,  aut  brachiom.  i  Balanl,  licatnn^ 
fdctionee,  &c.  k  Cauterium  flat  satora  coronall,  dta  fluero  permlttaatnr  loca  aleeroea.  Trepaao  eUam 
cranii  densitas  tmmlnui  poterit,  ut  raporlboa  fullglnoalB  ezitoe  pateat.  iQnoalam  dUBcolter  eedU  aUia 
medicaxnentis,  idoo  flat  In  rertlee  caaterinm,  ant  cnire  slnlstro  Infra  genu.  "^  Plant  duo  ant  tria  caateria^ 
com  oisls  perforatione.  n  Vldi  Roma  melancbolicum  qoL  adblbltlt  maltia  nmcdiU.  «aiiari  am  poter»^ 
•ed  cum  er.iaiuin  gladlo  fractom  eieet,  optlme  lanatut  est. 
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of  the  beholders,  ''^breaking  hfs  head  with  a  faU  from  on  high,  was  instantly 
recovered  of  his  dotage."  Grordonins,  cap.  13.  part.  2.  would  have  these 
-cauteries  tried  last,  when  no  other  physio  will  serva  '''The  head  to  be 
ahaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do  much  good 
I  saw  a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  vith  a  sword,  his  brain-pan 
broken;  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  his  wound 
was  healed,  his  dotage  returned  again."  But  Alext  uder  Messaria,  a  professoz 
in  Padua,  lib.  1.  pract.  mecL  cap,  21.  de  melanchol.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at 
all,  *tis  too  stifT  a  humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Quianerius,  e.  8.  Tra^.  15.  cured  a  nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone^ 
^^leaving  the  hole  open  a  month  together,"  by  means  of  which,  after  two 
years'  melancholy  and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy 
in  the  suture  of  the  crown ;  but  Aroulanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made 
with  gold.  In  many  other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy 
men,  as  in  the  thighs,  {Meremialiaf  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.  Ideniy  eonsU.  6.  and 
19  and  25.  Montanus,  86.  Bodericus  k  Fonseca,  torn.  2.  cantuU.  84.  pro  hypo- 
ehond,  cooed  dexirdj  &c,  but  most  in  the  headj  "if  other  physio  will  do  no  good." 

SxjBSECT.  V. — AUeratives  and  Cordials,  corrohorating,  resolving 
th$  ReliqueSy  and  mending  the  Temperament, 

Because  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  lemoved, 
the  reliques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means:  the 
temper  is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen 
the  heart  and  brain,  '''which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this  malady, 
And  do  mutually  misaffect  one  another:  which  are  still  to  be  given  every 
other  day,  or  some  few  days  inserted  afber  a  purge^  or  like  physic,  as 
occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that  many  times  they  help  alone^  and 
ss  'Amoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorisms,  are  to  be  "preferred  before  all  other 
medicines,  in  what  kind  soever." 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I  do  not  find  a  morepre^nt 
vemedy,  than  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  opportunely 
used.  It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  courageous,  "'whetteth  the  wit,"  if 
moderately  taken,  (and  as  Plutarch  ""saith,  Symp,  7.  qiMsst.  12.)  "it  makes 
those  which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or 
quicken,  (Xenophon  adds)  'as  oil  doth  fire.**  "^  A  &mous  cordial,**  Matthiolus 
in  Dioscoridem  calls  it,  "an  excellent  nutriment  to  refresh  the  body,  it  makes 
41  good  colour,  a  flourishing  age,  helps  concoction,  fortifies  the  stomach,  takes 
-away  obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out  excrements,  procures  sleep,  clears 
the  blood,  expels  wind. and  cold  poisons,  attenuates,  concocts,  dissipates  all 
^hick  vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours."  And  that  which  is  all  in  all  to  my 
piirpose,  it  takes  away  fear  and  sorrow.  'Ct4/ra8edaoe8di88ipai£vius,  "It  glads 
the  heart  of  man,'*  PsaL  civ.  15.  /Ularitatis  dtdce  seminartum,  Helena's  bowl, 
the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  in  ^Homer,  which  puts  away 
care  and  grief,  as  Oribasius,  5.  Collect,  cap,  7.  and  some  others  will,  waa  nought 
-else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  It  makes  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the 
fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and  free  man,  poor  and  rich ;  it  tumeth  all 
his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but 

•  Et  alteruni  vidl  mdaneholicam,  qnl  ex  alto  cadens  non  sine  astantlnm  admiratlone,  Ubcratni  est. 
9  Radator  caput  ct  flat  canteriam  in  capite;  procul  dubio  lata  faciant  ad  Aimoriim  exhalatlonem;  vidi 
melanchollcara  k  fortuna  gladio  vnlneraturo,  et  cranium  fractnm,  qnamdiu  Yulnna  apertiun,  euratna 
•optime;  at  cam  vulnuB  sanatum,  revena  est  mania.  ^  Usque  ad  doram  matrem  trepanari  fed,  et  per 

mensem  aperte  stctlt.  '  Cordis  ratio  semper  habenda  quod  cerebro  eompatitnr,  et  sese  inrieem  officiunt. 
*  Aphor.  88.  Medicina  Theriacalis  pne  cieteris  ellgenda.  t  Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  8.  e.  8.  moderate  Tin  am 

samptam  aenit  ingenium.  ^Tardos  aliter  et  tristes  thnris  in  modom  exhalare  facit  *■  UUarttatom 
nt  Gleam  flammam  cxcitat.  7  Vtribus  retinendis  eardiaeam  eximlnm,  nntriendo  oorpori  alimentnm 

optimam,  ntatcm  floridam  ftelt,  calorem  innatnm  foret,  concoctionem  Jurat,  stomachum  roborat,  excre- 
mentis  viam  parat,  urinam  moret,  somnnm  conclUat,  venena,  frigidos  flatna  disslpat,  craasos  huinores 
attsuoat,  coquit,  discatit,  &c.       *  ilor.  lib.  2.  od.  11.    **  Baccbui  diaaipatei  corroding  carea."    ^Odyas.  A. 
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enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,"  Esdras  iii.  19, 20,  2L 
It  gives  life  itself,  spirits,  wit,  <&a  For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchtu^ 
ZtSisr  pater  h  Uberando,  and  ^sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an 
altar.  ''^  Wine  measnreably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  cheerful- 
ness of  mind,  it  cheereth  Grod  and  men,"  Judges  ix.  13.  IcUiUas  Bacchus  dolor,  it 
makes  an  old  wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  miseiyto  forget  evil,  andbe  'meny. 

**  Btechns  et  afflietia  requiem  morUlibna  affert,  "  Wine  makes  a  troabled  soul  to  rest, 

Crora  licet  dnro  compede  vlncta  forent.**  Though  feet  with  fetten  be  oppresL* 

Demetrius  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus*s  hands,  and  was  prisonec 
in  Sjria^  **  *  spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  dis- 
contented mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition 
wherewith  he  was  tormented."  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxi.  6,  bids  '^  wine 
be  given  to  him  that  is  ready  to  'perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart, 
let  him  drink  that  he  forget  his  poverty^  and  remember  his  misery  no  more." 
SoUcUis  animis  onus  eadmU^  it  easeth  a  burdened  soul,  nothing  speedier, 
nothing  better;  which  the  prophet  Zachariah  perceived,  when  he  said,  ''that  in 
the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should 
rejoice  as  through  wine."  All  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty 
description  of  a  feast  in  'Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their 
hands  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet 
music,  dainty  fare,  exhUaraiionis  gratidf  pocula  iterum  atque  iterufn  oj^srurUur, 
as  a  corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup  came 
in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  te  one  another  again  and  again. 
Which  as  I.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Grit,  Christ.  Ub.  2.  cap.  5,  6,  &  7,  was  an 
old  custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced, 
bibereper  violentiam,  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  '^Ahasuerus,  which  lasted 
180  days,  ''without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,"  when 
and  what  they  would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easy  and  parable 
remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  trouble- 
some  thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind;  as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on 
a  sudden  are  enlightened  by  it.  "No  bettor  physic"  (saith  *Ilhasis)  "  for  a 
melancholy  man :  and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no  other 
medicines,"  'tis  enough.  His  countryman  Avicenna,  31.  doct,  2.  cap.  8.  pro- 
ceeds farther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind,  or  melancholy, 
not  to  drink  only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk:  excellent  good  physic  it  is 
for  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus,  Reg,  ean.  part.  3.  c.  31.  will  have 
them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  "^because  it 
scours  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweaty  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and  keeps 
it  clean."  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  Philosopher,  in  his  book  de  tranquiL 
lib.  1.  e.  15.  nonnunqucmi  ut  in  aliis  Tnorbis  ad  ebrietatem  usque  vemenduin; 
Curas  deprimii,  tristUtce  medetur,  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk,  it  helps 
sorrow,  depresseth  cares,  and  so  concludes  this  tract  with  a  cup  of  wine :  Habes, 
Serene  cliorissime,  qua:  ad  tranquillUatetn  animce  pertinent.  But  these  are 
epicureal  tenets,  tending  to  looseness  of  life,  luxury  and  atheism,  maintained 
alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians,  profane  Christians,  and  are 
exploded  by  Babbi  Moses,  tract.  4.  Guliel.  Placentius,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  Yalescus 
de  Taranta^  and  most  accurately  ventilated  by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer 
and  physician  of  Milan,  med.  cont.  cap.  14.  where  you  shall  find  this  tene( 
copiously  confuted. 

b  Pausanlas.  *  STraddet,  zzzL  28.  d  Legltnr  et  prisd  Catonls  Saepe  mero  calulne  Tlrtiia.  *  Is 
pociUa  et  aleam  ae  pnedpltarlt,  et  lis  fere  tempos  traduxit,  at  asgram  crapala  mentem  leraret,  et  oonditionla 
rroMentla  eogitationes  qolboa  aj^tobatur  sobrlus  vltaret.  f  So  did  the  Athenians  of  old,  aa  Soldas  relatesi 
and  M  do  the  Gennana  at  this  day.  s  Lib.  6.  eap.  23.  et  24.  de  remm  proprietaL  h  Esther,  1.  a. 

1  Tract.  1.  oont.  1. 1.  Non  oBstrns  landabUior  eo,  Tel  cura  melior;  qni  melancholicns,  ntatar  eocietate 
hominiun  et  blberia;  et  qui  potest  sostinere  osttm  Tlni,  non  indiget  alia  medioina,  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad 
uaum  neeeasaria  htOus  paasionis.  kTnm  quod  seqaator  Inde  sudor,  Toutltiow  nriUL  h  qoibua 

kuperflttitates  h  corpora  remorentor  et  remanet  corpus  muadam. 
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Howsoever  you  saj,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  hare  such 
virtue  to  expel  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereafter 
let's  drink  and  be  merry. 

"  I  Prome  reeondltnm,  Lyde  strenna,  eseabnin,     I     *  Come,  Instr  Lyda,  fliri  •  cup  of  nek, 
Capftciores,  pner,  hue  affer  Scyphoi^  I        And,  lirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  laek, 

£t  Chia  Tina  ant  Lesbla.**  |        And  Scio  wines  that  have  lo  good  a  maek.* 

I  say  with  him  in  "^  A.  Qellius,  *'  let's  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  with 
a  moderate  cup  of  wine,"  ^NatU  in  uswn  lastitias  acyphia^  ''and  drink  to  refresh 
our  mind;  if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it^  or  torpid  bashfidness,  let's  wash 
it  all  away." Nunc  vinopdlUe  euircu;  so  saith  *  Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 

Mt9vorra  yap  ii€  ccTr^oi 
IIoXv  €p€i9909  91  9av6vram 

Let's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too  (though  I  drink 
none  myself),  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  oppor- 
tunely used :  so  that  "  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,"  which 
our  ^Apostle  forewarns;  for  as  Ohrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place,  ad 
lastUiam  dctiwn  est  vinum,  nan  ad  ebrietatem,  'tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for 
madness:  and  will  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  understood? 
Via  dicere  ubi  bonum  sit  vinum  t  Audi  quid  dicat  Scripturot,  hear  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  Give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sorrow,"  or  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink 
wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,  for  concoction,  health,  or  some  such  honest  occa- 
sion. Otherwise,  as  ^ Pliny  tells  us;  if  singular  moderation  be  not  had, 
"  ^nothing  so  pernicious,  'tis  mere  vinegar,  Uandus  dosmon,  poison  itself" 
But  hear  a  more  fearful  doom,  Habao.  ii.  15.  dp  16.  "  Woe  be  to  him  that 
makes  his  neighbour  drunk,  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  his  glory."  Let 
not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore  (saith  Matthiolus),  that  I  have  so  much 
commended  wine;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  "instead  of  making  glad,  it 
confounds  both  body  and  soul,  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a  sorrowfol  heart." 
And  'twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  *^  Wine  causeth  mirth  and  grief," 
'nothing  so  good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially  as  *one  observes,  qui  a 
causa  eaUda  mM  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of  spices,  they 
alone,  as  I  have  showed,  cause  head-melancholy  themselves,  they  must  not 
use  wine  as  an  ^ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  diet.  But  to  determine  with 
Laurentius,  c.  8.  de  mdan.  wine  is  bad  for  madmen,  and  such  as  are  troubled 
with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains;  but  to  melancholy  which  is  cold  (as 
most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  China  roots,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla, 
guaiacum :  China,  saith  Manardus^  makes  a  good  colour  in  the  £Bbce^  takes 
away  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold,  even  so  sarsapa* 
riUa  provokes  sweat  mightily,  guaiacum  dries,  Claudinns,  consult.  89.  dp  46. 
Montanus^  Capivacdus,  consult.  188.  ScoUxii,  make  frequent  and  good  use  of 
guaiacum  and  China,  "  ^so  that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,"  good  for  such  as 
are  cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are^  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in 
hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named  of  a 
berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same),  which  they  sip  still  of, 
and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  coffee- 
houses, which  are  somewhat  like  our  alehouses  or  taverns,  and  there  they  sit 
chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together, 

I  Hor.  ^  Lib.  16. 3.  noct.  Att.  Vlgorem  animl  moderato  Tinl  nsn  tneamnr,  et  ealefiieto  ilmnl  refo- 

toqne  anirao  §1  onid  in  eo  Tel  ft-ixidn  trlstitic,  vel  torpentis  Terecnndin  ftierit,  dilnamiu.        >^Hor.  L  1.  Od. 
27.       *  Od.  7.  lib.  1 .  26.    Nam  praestat  ebrimn  me  qnam  mortnom  Jacere.  *  Epbes.  t.  18.  eer.  19.  in 

cap.  6.        P  Lib.  U.  5.  Nibil  perniciosins  viribos,  si  modoe  abeit,  yenenam.        4Theocrittti^  Idyl.  13.  vino 
dart  Istltiam  et  dolorem.  'Benodens.  ■  Mercnrlalis.  consiL  25.    Vinnm  ftigidla  optimnm,  eC 

Eeaeimnm  ferine  raelttnchoHa.  t  FerneUui,  consil.  44  et  45,  vinnm  probibet  aeeidanm,  et  aromata- 

Kodo  Jecur  non  incendatur. 
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because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of  drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion, 
and  procureth  alacrity.     Some  of  them  take  opium  to  this  purpose. 

Borage,  balm,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Montaltus,  c.  23.  commends 
scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias  ab  Horto,  plant,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  makes 
mention  of  an  herb  called  datura,  '''which,  if  it  be  eaten,  for  twenty-four 
hours  following  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter 
and  mirth:"  and  another  called  baugo,  like  in  effect  to  opium,  ^  which  pats 
them  for  a  time  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy,*'  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  Ona 
of  the  Boman  emperors  had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate 
himself  ^Christophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoar  stone,  and  the  confection  of 
alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber  in  some  cases.  ** '  Alkermes  com- 
forts the  inner  parts;"  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especial  virtue  against  all 
melancholy  affections,  <'  *it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the  whole 
body."  ^  Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  wind,  &o.  After  a 
purge,  3  or  4  grains  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  grains  of  ambergrease,  drunk  or 
taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched,  will 
do  much  good,  and  the  purge  will  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

Q«.  eonfeet  Alkermei  ^f!  lap.  Besoar.  3j. 
Snodni  albi  s  ibtilln.  pvlrerisat.  3jj*  com 
Syrnp.  de  cort.  citri;  flat  electoarinm. 

To  bezoar  stone  mc^t  subscribe,  Manardus,  and^maay  others;  ^it  takes* 
away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it ;  I  have  seen  some  that 
have  been  much  diseased  with  ^intness,  swooning,  and  melancholy,  that  tak* 
ing  the  weight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone,  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have 
been  cured."  Garcias  ab  Horto  brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done- 
upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them. 
But  alkermes  many  except  against;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good 
and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  ^lodocus  Sin- 
cerus,  IHnefcmo  GaUioB,  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no  traveller  omit 
to  see  it  made.     But  it  is  not  so  general  a  medicine  as  the  other.    Femelius^ 
cormL  49,  suspects  alkermes  by  reason  of  its  heat^  *'  ^nothing  (saith  he),  sooner 
exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medicinea^ 
and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken."    I  conclude,  therefore,  of 
this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  ne 
remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it,  J^am  qiuxi  uni  prq/ult,  hoe  oRis  erat  exitio: 
there  is  no  catholic  medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one  is  pemicioua 
to  another. 

Diamargaritumjrigidum,  diambra,  diaiboraginatum,  electiuirium  Uvtificanf 
GaUni  et  Bhaais,  de  gemmia,  dianthoSf  diamoackum  duke  et  amarum,  elactua^ 
rium  conciliatoria^  syrup.  Gdoniorumt^  de  pomief  conserves  of  roses,  violets, 
fumitory,  enula  campana^  satyrion,  lemons^  orange-pills  condite,  ko.^  have 
their  good  use. 

*  f  ^,  DlamoicM  dnlda  et  amarl,  ana  Jij. 
I>iabu«lo8aatl,  Dlaboraglnati,  siicchari  Tlolaed, 
ana  J  miaee  cam  ajrapo  de  pomls.** 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts:  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rarenesa 
of  it,  which  I  find  recorded  by  many  learned  authors^  as  an  approved  medicine 

^    ^  Per  2i  lioras  lensnm  doloria  omnem  toIUt,  et  rldere  f&cit.  7  IlUdeeheim,  ipleel  X  ■  Alkerrae* 

omnia  rltalia  viMcra  mire  confortat.  *  Contra  omnos  raelanchoUcos  afTectos  oonf^  ac  certain  est  ipeivs. 
usu  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  rires  mlram  In  modom  refid.  b  Sacclnam  vcro  albissimom  conibrtat 

Tentricalnm,  fletam  discutit,  urinam  moTet,  &c  « Garcias  ab  llorto^  aromatam  Ub.  1.  eap.  \\ 

Mverkna  omnes  morbos  mel&ncholicos  condadt,  et  Tenenom.  Ego  (inqult)  utor  in  morbis  melaadioUda. 
«c ,  et  deploratos  hqjns  osa  iid  prisUnam  saniUtem  restltai.  See  mor«  In  Bauhinoa'  book  de  lap.  Besoar 
5*  **•  _^         *  ^^^^'  *«' 7.    MonspdU  elt-ctaariom  fit  predodssimam  Alcherm.  Ac  •  Nihil  morbom 

2!«l-5**'*  •?**'?J;^'»  ■*  allmentomm  rel  calidiomm  nsns.  Alehermes  Ideo  suspeetaa,  et  oaod  semeh 
tt^S!?*' S"'f  «l»»»J»nd»  callO*  medicamenta.  t Sckeakitts,  1. 1.  Obscnat.  de MS^ad roen^alSSr 
iioaem,  et  dcslpienUam  viUo  ccicbri  obortam,  in  manuscripto  oodles  Genaanico^  talemedicameutum  cepvL 
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a^inst  dotage,  head-melanclioly,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a 
'ram's  head  that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and  the  horns 
only  take  awaj,  boil  it  well,  skin  and  wool  together;  after  it  is  well  sod,  take 
out  the  brains^  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace^ 
cloves,  ana  ^  ^  mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in 
a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well,  that  they 
do  not  bum ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  drier  than  a  calf  s  brains 
ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared,  and  for  three  days  give  it  the  patient 
fasting,  so  that  he  &st  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten  with  bread,  in  an 
egg  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  fourteen  days  let  him  use  this 
diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner,  Jidst,  animal,  lib.  I,  pag.  917,  Caricterius, 
2n'act  13.  in  Nick,  de  metri.  pag,  129.  latro:  Witenberg.  edit  TtMng,  pag,  62, 
mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation;  he  that  list  may  try  it, 
*and  n;kany  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  balm,  rose-cakes, 
vinegar,  <ba,  do  much  recreate  the  bndns  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon. 
Prov.  zxvii.  9.  *'  They  rejoice  the  heart,"  and,  as  some  say,  nourish :  'tis  a 
question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odorea  ntUriarU:  let  Ficinus, 
lib.  2.  cap.  18.  decide  it;  ^many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove  it;  as  of  Demo- 
ciitus,  that  lived  by  the  smell  of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some 
few  days,  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferrerius,  lib.  2.  7neth, 
speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine,  saffron,  &c.,  which 
he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to  smell  to,  and  by  it  to 
have  done  very  much  good,  cequ^  fere  pro/uiase  olfactu  et  potu,  as  if  he  had 
given  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  t  Yerulam,  in  his  book  de  vitd 
el  morte,  commends^  therefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  serve  to  refri- 
gerate the  spirits.  Montanus,  c<msil.  31,  prescribes  a  form  which  he  would 
have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have 
them  spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  CroUius,  Ba^  Ckymica, 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven, ''  ^of  the  flowers  of  water-lilies,  lettuce, 
violets,  camomile,  wild  mallows,  wether's-head,"  iio,,  must  be  used  many 
mornings  together.  Montan.,  c<msU.  31,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once 
a  week.  Laelius  H  fonte  Eugubinus,  constdt,  44,  for  an  Italian  count,  troubled 
with  head-melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried, ''  ^  but  two 
alone  which  did  the  cure;  use  of  whey  made  of  goats'  milk,  with  the  extract 
of  hellebore,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  with  water-lilies,  lettuce,  violets, 
camomile,  &c.,  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown."  Piso  commends  a  ram's  lungs 
applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^or  a  young  lamb  divided  in  the  back, 
exonterated,  &c. ;  all  acknowledge  the  chief  cure  in  moistening  throughout. 
Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain ;  but  forasmuch  as 
such  aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  administered,. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  ointments,  of 
which  Laurentius,  c.  9.  de  melan,  gives  examples.  Bruel  prescribes  an  epi- 
theme  for  the  hearty  of  bugloas,  borage,  water-lily,  violet  waters,  sweet  wine, 
bahn  leaves,  nutmegs,  doves,  &c 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oil,  "in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin, 
rae,  carrots,  dill,  have  been  boiled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderful  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by  ^  Galen, 

S  Caput  arfetia  nondmn  txperti  Tenerem,  imo  ieta  ampntatam,  coraibot  tantnm  demotii,  intej^mm  cnin 
Una  et  pelle  bene  ellxabis,  mm  aperto  cerebrum  exlraes,  et  addens  aromata,  &c  *  Cinls  tostadlnis 

uttu,  et  Tino  potus  melanchoUam  curat,  et  rasura  eomu  Khinocerotla,  &c.  Sckenkioa.  b  Instat  in 

matricei  qubd  Boxsom  et  deorsam  ad  odoria  aensum  proecipltatur.  f  Viscount  St.  Alban's.  1  Ex 

decocto  flonun  nympbeae^  lactucs,  riolanun,  cbamomllse,  altbeee.  capitis  yenrecum,  <fee.  k  Inter  auxilia 
multa  adbibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remediam  adforre,  usus  seri  caprlni  cum  extracto  Hellebori,  et  irrlgatio  ex 
lacto  KympbeaB,  Tiolamm,  &c.  suturre  coronall  adhibita;  his  remediia  sanitate  pristinA  adeptaa  est. 
1  Confert  et  pnlmo  arietis,  caKdus  agnns  per  dorsum  divbns,  exenteratas,  admotus  slncipiti.  "^  SeminA 

cnmini,  ruta^  danci,  anetbl  cocta.  ^  Lib.  S.  de  locis  affect. 
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^^tius,  Rhasis,  ^c.,  of  sweet  water,  in  which  are  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows^ 
roses,  violets^  water-lilies,  wether*s-head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile^  melilot» 
dEC.  Guianer.  cap.  8.  trtict.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a  day,  and  when 
they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of 
almonds,  violets,  nymphea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &a 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about^  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Benodasus,  Platerus  {amvleta  inquU  non  negligmda\  and  others; 
look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  ^a  Bassardus  Yiscontinus,  anL 
philoa.  commends  hypericon,  or  St.  John's  wort  gathered  on  a  ^Friday  in  the 
hour  of ''  Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  (that  is,  about  the 
fiill  moon  in  July);  so  gathered  and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily 
helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  £mtastical  spirits.**  ^Philea,  a  Greek 
author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleologus,  writes  that  a  sheep 
or  kid's  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  ^Jlcedus  inhitmani  raptus  ah  ore  hipi, 
ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a  man, ''  because  it  causeth  palpitation  of 
the  hearty"  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  virtue  which  amulets  have.  A  ring 
made  of  the  hoof  of  an  ass's  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  &c  I  say  with 
*Benod»us,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Peony  doth  cure  epilepsy  ; 
precious  stones,  most  diseases;  ^a  wolfs  dung  borne  with  one  helps  the  oolic, 
a  spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time  not  many 
years  since,  at  Lindley  in  Leicesters}iire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observed 
this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c.,  so  applied  for  an  agae 
by  ^my  mother;  whom,  although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in  chirurgery, 
sore  eyes,  aches,  &a,  and  such  experimental  medicines,  as  all  the  country 
where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures  upon 
diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help :  yet  among  all  odier 
experiments,  this  methought  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I  could  see  no 
warrant  for  it  Quid  aranea  cunt /i^>ref  For  what  antipathy?  till  at  length 
rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do)  I  found  this  very  medicine  in  Diosco- 
rides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovandus,  cap.  de  Aranea^  lib. 
de  inaectis,  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit  to 
amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experienca  Some  medicines 
are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms,  which 
can  do  no  good  at  aU,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius  proves;  or 
the  devil's  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Corredore  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.     Against  fear/kd 

Dreams,  Redness,  dsc. 

When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters, 
diminutives,  yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended, 
as  waking,  fearful  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some  ruddiness,  <fea 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brainy  is  a 
Cfymptom  that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily 
helped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procured,  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient  ^remedy 
of  itself  without  any  other  physia  Sckenkius,  in  his  Observations,  hath  an 
example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  procure  it,  are  inward 
or  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds;  simples,  as  poppy, 
nymphea,  violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  solanum, 
fiaffix>n,  hemp-seed,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seeds,  juice^  decoctions,  dia- 

«  Tetral>.  3.  wet.  1 .  cap.  10.  P  Cap.  do  mel.  oollectnm  die  vener.  hora  JotIs  cnm  ad  Energlam  ventt,  I.  «l 
ad  plenlluniam  JtiUl,lnde  gesta  et  collo  appensa  hune  affoctnm  apprimo  Jarat  et  fianatleoa  Bptrltiu  expelllt. 
4L.  de  proprletat.  animal,  oris  It  lupo  correptae  pellera  Bon  esse  pro  Indumento  corporis  iui]Tpandam,cordia 
enlin  palpltatlonem  excitat,  &e.  'Hart.         'PITar.  lib.  t.  cap.  12.         t £tlufl,  cap.  SI.  Tet.  &  ler.  4. 

V  DioMoridea,  Ulyssen  A  Iderovandns  do  aranca.         '  MistreM  Dorothy  Baitoo,  abe  died,  1  6SSl  '  bolo 

iosmo  corata  est  citra  medici  aaxUiuxn,  foLlM. 
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•tilled  waters,  &a    Compounds  are  syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of  poppy,  violets^ 
Terbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

9-  dUoodU  "Q.  dlaMordU  3f^  aquAlactnca  Jiij.^ 
mlsta  flat  potio  ad  horam  ■omni  samenda. 

Requies  Nicholaij  PlwUyniwm  Romamum^  Triphera  magna,  piluiat  de  Cywh 
.ghaaa,  DiaaoordMJon,  Lamdamium  Faracdsi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  ko*  Countiy 
folks  commonly  make  a  posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herbal  so 
much  discommends;  yet  I  have  seen  the  good  effect,  and  it  may  be  used 
where  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

La/udamum  Fa/racdai  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a  drachm  of 

Diaacordiwn,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.     Opium  itself  is  most  part 

«sed  outwardly,  to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 

to  the  same  quantity  'for  a  cordial,  and  at  Gk)a  in  the  Indies;  the  dose  40  or 

-60  grains. 

Kulandus  calls  Requiem  Nicholai,  uUimum  r^ugium,  the  last  refuge;  but 
•of  this  and  the  rest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de 
phrensi,  Heumius,  cap.  de  mania,  Hildesheim,  apicel,  4.  deaomnoet  vigU,  &c 
Outwardly  used,  as  oil  of  nutmegs  by  extraction,  or  expression  with  rosewater 
to  anoint  the  templeef,  oils  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purslain,  violets,  all 
fto  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  coruiL  24  and  25.  much  commends  odoraments  of  opium,  vine* 
gar,  and  rosewater.  Laurentius,  cap»  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules  ; 
see  the  receipts  in  him;  Oodronchus,  *  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Ungueniu/m  Alabaskihim,  popukum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nos- 
trils, or  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or 
two  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosweater  in  a  spoon, 
.and  after  mingle  with  it  as  much  UnguerUum  populeum  as  a  nut,  use  it  as 
before :  or  else  take  half  a  drachm  of  opium,  UnguerUtun  populeum,  oil  of 
nenuphar,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin 
wax  as  a  nut,  anoint  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  horam  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^mandrake,  "henbane,  roses  made  like  pillows  and  laid 
under  the  patient's  head,  are  mentioned  by  <^  Cardan  and  Mizaldus,  ^'to  anoint 
the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fiit  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear  wax  of  a 
clog,  swine's  gall,  hare*s  ears:"  charms,  &o. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rosewater  and  vinegar,  with 
a  little  woman's  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake  applied  to  both 
temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  drachm  and  a  hal^  of  opium  half  a 
flcruple,  mixed  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life,  make  two  small  plasters 
thereof  and  apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Kulandus,  cent  1.  cur,  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94.  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions 
of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nymphea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxoni&,  stiUicidiaf  or  droppings,  <fec. 
Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs:  by  these  means,  saith 
Laurentius,  I  think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the 
world.  Some  use  horseleeches  behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

*  BayeruH,  lib.  2.  c.  13.  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful  dreams,  and 
such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta,  Mag.  ruU.  L  2.  c.  6.  to 
procure  pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa, 
or  the  herb  horsetongue,  balm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters  after 


"Bdlonina,  obierrat.  lib.  S.  eap.  15.  laailtndinem  et  laborea  anlml  tolltuit;  Inde  Qardas  ab  Horto,  lib.  L 
cap.  4.  flmp.  med.         *  Abajnthiom  somnoa  alllelt  olfactn.  bRead  Lcmnlua,  lib.  her.  bib.  cap.  2.  ol 

IfjAdrake.  '  Hyotqramiu  sab  cerrlcaU  Tiridii.       d  Plantain  pedia  inungere  plngnedlne  gliris  dicunt 

cfBcacLsslmiun,  et  qnod  tIx  credl  potest,  dentes  inanctoa  ex  sorditie  auriom  cania  aomnnm  profimdom  coa* 
clUan^ae.  Cardan  de  renun  Tarietat  *  Veni  znecnm  lib. 
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supper,  <fec.  Sach  men  must  not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  ouions,  cabbage 
venison,  hare,  use  black  wines,  or  an  j  meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  Ue 
on  their  backs^  &c. 

Rusticu8  pudor,  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are 
common  grievances,  which  much  torture  manj  melancholj  men,  when  they 
meet  a  man,  or  come  in  ^  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a  meal,  or 
if  thej  drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  thej  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat 
as  if  thej  had  been  at  a  mayor^s  feast,  pratsertim  si  metus  accesseril,  it  exceeds^ 
^  they  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it:  and  fear  alone  will  eflfect 
it,  suspicion  without  any  other  cause.  Sckenkius,  observ,  tned,  lib.  1.  speaks  of 
a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  court,  that  was  so  much 
oflended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and  offered  Biarus,  a  physician, 
all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  'tis  most  true,  that  ^  Antony  Ludovi- 
cus  saith  in  his  book  de  Fudore,  '^  bashfulness  either  hurts  or  helps,"  snch 
men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or  fear,  ^  Felix  Plater 
prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contenm  it:  Id popvlua  curat 
scilicet,  as  a  ^  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  like 
case,  complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it, 
make  light  of  it,  who  observes  iti 

If  it  trouble  at  or  afler  meals  (as  ^  Jobertus  observes,  Tnad.  pracL  Ll.c.7.\ 
after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  &ce,  or 
if  they  do  nothing  at  all,  especially  women;  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in 
both  arms,  first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  abound  ; 
to  use  fnoliona  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  be- 
cause of  that  consent  which  is  between  the  head  and  the  feet.    °^  And  withal 
to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  let- 
tuce, lovage  waters,  and  the  like:  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  mrginale,  or 
strained  liquor  of  litargy:  it  is  diversely  prepared;  by  Jobertus  thus;  ]^ 
lithar.  argent,  unc.  j.  cerussco  candidissima^  5iij.  capliurm,  Bij.  dissoicantur 
aquarwm  aolani,  lactuca,  et  nenupJiaria  ana  unc.  iij.  ckceti  vini  albi,  una.  ij. 
cUiqu^  horas  resideat,  deinde  transTndttatur  per  phiU.  aqua  servetur  in  vase 
vitreo,  acedhis  terve  fades  quotidis  irroretur.   ^  Quercetan  apagir.  pliar.  cap.  6. 
commends  the  water  of  frogs'  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  fiioe.  ^  Crato,  eonsil, 
2  S3.     Scoltzii  would  fain  have  them  use  all  summer  the  condite  flowers 
of  succory,  strawberry  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time), 
conaiL  285.  et  286.  and  to  defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  senna, 
savory,  balm  water.     ^  Hollerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  suc- 
cory boiled,  and  drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer.    ^  It 
is  good  overnight  to  anoint  the  face  with  hare's  blood,  and  in  the  morning  tc 
wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juice  of  distilled  lemons,  juice 
uf  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels  of  peaches  beaten  soiall, 
or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  mixed  with  wheat  bran  to  bake  it  in  an  oven,  and 
to  crumble  it  in  strawberry  water,  ^  or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds  to  a  red  face. 
If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweating 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c., 
strong  drink,  and  drink  very  little,  '  one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about 
the  midst  of  their  meal;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice 
and  windy  meat. 

f  Ant  ■!  qnld  Ineantliis  exddvlt  ant»  fte.     V  Nam  qaa  parte  paror  stmiil  eat  pndor  addltnt  fllL    Statto^ 
Olysipponensis  medicus;  pudor  aut  Jnvat  ant  liedit.         1  I>e  mentis  allcnat.  k  M.  Doctor  Astaworth. 

Facies  nonnuUis  maxime  calet  rubctqnc,  al  se  paulalam  exercucrint;  nonnullls  qnlescentibus  Idem  accldlt^ 
fmminis  pnesertim ;  causa  quicquid  fervidam  ant  holltnosam  sanffuinem  facit.  ^  Interim  faciei  pro- 

spiciendum  ut  ipsa  reftigerotur;  utrumque  praostabit  freqQoaa  potlo  ox  aqua  rosamm,  Tiolariuii,nenapbariv 
&e.  ^  Ad  f&ciel  raborom  aqaa  epermatls  ranarum.  ^  Kocte  tttantnr  in  aestate  floribua  CicborU  saccharo 
condltli  TCl  saccharo  rosaceo,  Sec.  P  Solo  nsa  decoctt  Cietaorli.  ^  Utile  Imprimis  nocta  faciem  UUniro 
•angoine  leporino,  et  mane  nqna  fraRonim,  vel  aqoa  floribua  verbaid  cum  sueoo  llmonuro  diatiUatii»  aMoera 
'  Utile  rubonti  faciei  caseam  rcccutom  Imponere*  *  ConslL  21*  lib.  naioo  Tioi  haasta  aU  ooateotiuk 
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^Crato  prescribes  the  oondite  fruit  of  wild  rose^  to  a  nobleman  bis  patient, 
to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chestnut.  It  is  made 
of  sugar,  as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before 
meat,  bj  the  same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple  some 
advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  cumminseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of 
salt,  to  keep  down  fumes  :  not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

"]^.  Nadeornm  persic.  seminls  melonnm,  ana  anc.3i5 
uqooB  firagoitun  1.  IJ.  misce,  utatar  mane." 

''To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other 
kind  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  <&c.,  because  it 
pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Crato's 
counsels,  Amoldus,  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap,  39.  1.  Rulande,  Peter  Forestxts  do 
Fuoo,  Ub.  31.  obeer,  2.  To  Platerus,  Mercurialia,  Ulmus,  Bondoletius^  Heur^ 
nius,  Menadous,  and  others  that  have  written  laigely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache^  palpitation  of  hearfc, 
VertigOy  deUquiuTny  <S:c.,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they 
are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 


MEMB.  IL 
Cure  qfMekmchcHy  over  aU  the  Body, 

Where  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  'it 
isbest  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  ^  median  or  middle 
vein  to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patient  may  well 
spare,  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Arabians  hold  it 
fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heavi- 
ness in  the  head  :  if  black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good, 
let  it  be  instantly  suppressed,  ''  'because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much 
corrected  by  the  goodness  of  the  blood.**  If  the  party's  strength  will  not  admit 
much  evacuation  in  this  kind  at  once,  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again  :  if  ib 
may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees 
and  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or  women  whose  hasmorrhoids  or  months  have 
been  stopped.  *If  the  malady  continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part 
in  the  forehead,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  who  are  melancholy  for  love 
matters;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and 
cares ;  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  mind.  The  hnmor- 
Thoids  are  to  be  opened  with  an  instrument  or  horse-leeches,  dec.  See  more  in 
Montaltus,  cap.  29.  ^Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  an 
accidental  woimd  in  lus  thigh,  much  bleeding  freed  himfrom  melancholy.  Diety 
diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors  as  before,  intermixed  as  occasion 
serves,  "  ^all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  man  fitt^  and  then  the 
cure  is  ended."  Diuretica,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine>  are  prescribed  by 
some  in  this  kind,  hot  and  cold :  hot,  where  the  heat  of  the  Hver  doth  not  forbid; 
cold,  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  is  very  great :  ^^amongst  hot  are  parsley  roots, 
lovage,  fennel,  &c. :  cold,  melon  seeds,  &c.,  with  whey  of  goats*  milk,  which 
is  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  •purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  senna,  endive,  car- 
duus  benedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maidenhair,  fumitory,  bugloss,  borage,  isc, 
with  their  juice,  decoctions^  distilled  waters,  syrups,  &o, 

*  Idem  eondL  ssa  Scoltdl.  laudator  eonditna  roam  canine  frncfcns  ante  prandlnm  et  coenam  ad  mag^nitadlnera 
cascaneasL  Decoctnm  radkom  Soncbi,  si  ante  dbom  anmatar,  valet  liluTiinani.  ^  Cacurbic.  ad  icapalatt 
appoaitik  'PLio.  7MedJan*  pno  cateria,  *Sacci  melancholid  malitia  II  aanguinia  bonltate  corrl- 
gitar.         *  PerseTerante  malo  ex  qoacunque  parte  aangols  detrahi  debet  b  Obsexrat  foL  154.  coratui 

ex  vnlnere  In  emre  ob  craorem  amiaaam.  ^Stcdium  alt  omne  nt  melanchoUcos  impln^etnr:  ex  quo 

enim  pinguea  et  camoalf  UUco  lani  font  dHUdedieim,  apiceL  SL  Inter  calida  radix  petroaellni,  apU, 
Ibnlculi ;  inter  Mglda  emul&io  seminia  melonnm  cnm  sero  caprlno  quod  est  cummone  TehiaUum.  *Hq9 
snam  praeiaoneo,  domine,  ut  aia  dUigena  circa  Tlctom,  alne  quo  cntera  remedia  firostra  adliibentur. 
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Oswaldus  CLX)lIius,  BasU,  Cht/m,  much  admires  salfc  of  corals  in  this  case,  and 
.iStius,  tetrabib.  aer.  2.  cap.  114.  Hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  exoelleat 
medicine  to  purify  the  hlood,  "  for  all  melancholy  affections,  fidling  siekneas, 
none  to  be  compared  to  it." 


MEMB.  III. 
SuBSBCT.  I. — Oure  of  Ri/pochondriacai  Mdanchoijf. 

Ik  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those 
six  non-natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  connL  27.  en- 
joins  a  French  nobleman,  "  to  have  an  especial  care  of  it,  without  whicli  all 
other  remedies  are  in  rain.**  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patient's 
body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to 
the  stomach  and  his  vessels,  then  ^to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of 
either  arm,  some  say  the  salvateUa,  and  if  the  malady  be  continuatet,  'to  open 
a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  musk 
be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries^  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  ^stomach  and  inner  parts  against  wind  and 
obstructions,  by  Areteus,  Ckden,  ^tius,  AureUanus,  &c»  and  many  latter 
writers,  are  BtOl  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  oentauiyi  pennj- 
royal,  betony  sodden  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk ;  many  have  been  cored  hj 
this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against 
this  malady,  an  especial  good  remedy  for  windy-melancholy.  For  which  reason 
belike  Ptolemeus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the 
king  of  Assyria  (as  Celsus,  lib.  2,  records),  magnis  impenna  NUi  aquamaffiir^ 
fassvty  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and 
gave  command  that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I  find  those 
that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lambs 
wool,  some  call  it),  which  howsoever  approved  must  certainly  be  corrected  of 
cold  rawness  and  wind. 

Codronchus  in  his  book  de  aale  ahysnJth.  magnifies  the  oil  and  salt  of  wormwooa 
above  all  other  remedieef,  "  %hich  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple 
whatsoever,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and 
infusions^  which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity ;  this  alone  in  a  small 
measure  taken,  expels  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth 
the  stomach  of  all  gross  humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,**  ka.  Amoldos 
hath  a  wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have  used,  which  every  pharmaoo- 
pceia  speaks  o£ 

Diminutives  and  purges  may  ^be  taken  as  before^  of  hiera,  manua>  ca^ 
which  Montanus,  conaiL  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot,  in  this  kind  prefers  befote 
all  other  simples,  ''  'and  these  must  be  ofben  used,  still  abstaining  firom  those 
which  are  more  violent,  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomach,  ^a,  and  the 
mischief  by  that  means  be  increased."  Though  in  some  physicians  I  fii^d 
very  strong  pui^ers,  hellebore  itself  prescribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  loQ^ 
continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with 
warm  water,  oxymel,  &c.,  now  and  then.  Fuchsius,  cap.  33.  prescribes  helle- 
bore ;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often  warned,  oi^^^ 

t  Lanrentias,  cap.  15.  emlslonls  gratia  rcnam  totemam  alterint  bradiil  seeamoB.  t  SI  perttBax  nMrtRO, 
▼enam  fronte  secabis.  BrneU.  b  Ego  maximam  cnraxn  ttomacho  delegaba  Octa.  Honttaimab  Vb.  i  c^» 
i  CiUus  et  efflcadna  suaa  vires  exeixset  qnam  solent  decocta  ae  dilnta  tn  qnantltate  malta,  et  magna  cum  w^ 
mentlum  moleBtia  desuxnpta.  Flatoa  hie  aal  efflcadter  dJssIpat,  arinam  ^oret,  hunorea  enoM  •^^^ 
^omachttm  egT«gie  contortot,  cmdltatera,  nanseam,  appetentiam  mimm  in  modum  renovat,  Ac  \!Si 

Altomaroa,  Laurentina,  cl  1&       lUJa  atendum  wpiaa  Iteratia:  a  rehemeatioribas  aefnper  atntiaow"™ 
ne  Tvabram  ezaaperoDL 
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medicines,  ""because  (as  Sahianus  adds)  drought  follows  heat,  which  inoreas- 
eth  the  disease  :"  and  yet  Baptisa  Sylvaticus,  controv.  32.  forbids  cold  medi- 
cines, ''°  because  they  increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  symptoms.*'  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  'tis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use. 
****The  stomach  moat  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot ;  scarce  there- 
fore (which  Montanus  insinuates,  cansH.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  you 
belp  the  one  and  not  hurt  the  other :"  much  discretion  must  be  used ;  take 
no  physic  at  all  he  concludes  without  great  need.  Lnlius  ^ugubinus,  consU, 
for  an  hypochondriacal  Grerman  prince,  used  many  medicines;  but  it  was  after 
signified  to  him  in  ^letters,  that  the  decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt 
of  sassafras,  wrought  him  an  incredible  good."  In  his  108  consuU,  he  used  as 
happily  the  same  remedies ;  this  to  a  third  might  have  been  poison,  by  over- 
heating his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola^  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
Mercatus,  Johnson,  <&a  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  J  will  not 
omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim,  spied.  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of 
the  authority  of  Benevenius.  Anthony  Benevenius  in  a  hypochondriacal 
passion,  ''^  cured  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  the  spleen  with  capers  alone, 
a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smith's  forge ; 
by  tins  physic  he  helped  a  sick  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken, 
that  for  seven  years  had  been  splenetic."  And  of  such  force  is  this  water, 
**^  that  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen."  See 
more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  *Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a 
great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  Chalyba  prcspotrcUuB,  or  steel-drink,  is 
much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sennertus,  l.  1.  part  2. 
cap.  12.  and  admired  by  J.  Cseaar  Claudinus,  Hespona,  29.  he  calls  steel  the 
proper  ^alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it ;  look  for 
receipts  in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour 
the  meseraic  veins ;  and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can 
open  no  place  better  than  the  hjBmorrhoids,  ''which  if  by  horse-leeches  they 
be  made  to  flow,  "there  may  not  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,"  as  Plater 
holds.  Sallust.  Salvian.  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this;  and  by  his 
experience  in  an  hospital  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy  men 
worse  for  other  bloodletting.  Laurentius,  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  hoi-se-leeches 
a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus, 
consiL  241.  is  against  it;  ''^to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening  of  the 
haemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  part  I  do  not  approve 
of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the  thickest  behind." 

^tiMAj  Yidus  Yidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diuretics,  or  such 
things  as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine, 
sodden  in  water,  ordnmk  in  powder;  and  yet  ^P.  Bayerus  is  against  them ;  and 
so  is  Hollerius :  ''  All  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as 
provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtle  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker 
matter  remains." 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavellius,  lib.  3.  cap.  38.  for  a  young 
nobleman,  ebi/cems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  Saxoniii,  Fanlh, 

» 

™Ln>.  1.  cap.  1.  Qaonlam  calldltate  conJuncU  est  tiocltas  qtue  malum  angeL  ^^Qnlaqnlt  frigidis 

anxlliis  hoe  morbo  usos  ftierit,  is  obstructloncm  oliaque  tymptomata  aogeblu  ®  Ventriculas  pl^ 

-uniqao  frlgidua,  epar  calidum ;  quomodo  ergo  reutricalum  calefadet,  Tel  reftigerablt  hepar  sine  alteriua 
maximo  detrimento?  PSlgnlrtcatara  per  literaa,  incredibilem  utUltatem  ex  deoocto  Chintt,  et  Sassafraa 

perc^piaseL  <iTumorem  tpleiils  incuraliilcm  sola  capparl  curavlt,  cibo  tall  nin'Uudlnl  aplisaimo :  Soloqaa 
U5IU  aqaie,  In  qna  Ikber  ferrarius  sotpe  candcns  fermm  extinxerat,  Jtc  '  Anlmalla  qua  apud  hoa  fkbroa 

educantor,  exlguos  habent  llcnes.  'L.  1.  caji.  17.  tContlnaoB  cjua  asns  semper  fellcem  In  n^rls  flnem 
est  aasequatus.  ^Sl  Uemorroides  floxerint,  nullum  prautantius  essct  rcmcdlum,  quee  aangulsuKls  admotis 
proTocari  potenint.  observat.  lib.  I.  pro  hypoa  Ics^elo.  *  Allia  apertlo  hnc  in  hoe  morbo  ridetnr  utlUs- 
afana;  mihl  non  admodum  probatur,  quia  sangninem  tennem  attnhlt  et  craasum  relinqnit.  'Lib.  2.  esp. 
13.  omnes  melaDchoUd  debeat  omittere  urinam  provocaatla,  quonlam  per  ea  edacitor  sabtile,  et  *Txnanet 
craaaam. 


4G2  Cttre  ofMelancMy.  ,  [Part  2.  Sec.  5 

lih,  1.  cap,  16.  is  a  great  approver  of  them.  "'I  have  found  (saith  he)  bj 
experience,  that  many  hypochondriacal  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  bj 
the  sole  use  of  clysters,*'  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescrib(<l 
for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypo- 
chondries,  &c.  "*In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard" 
to  hinder  wind,  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak ;  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In 
this  kindof  melancholy,  some  prescribe  ^treacle  in  winter,  especially  before  or 
after  purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avioenna,  ^Trincavellius  mithiidate,  ^Montol- 
tus  pseony  seeds,  unicorn's  horn  \  os  de  oorde  cervi,  &c 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  hatha, 
but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondrics  are  very  good, 
of  wine  and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mug- 
wort;  senna,  polypody,  as  also  ^cerotes,  ^plaisters,  liniments,  ointments  for  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentios, 
Jobertus,  lib,  3.  c,  1.  pra,  med,,  Montanus,  c(nml.  231.  Montaltus,  a^.  33. 
Hercules  de  8axoni&,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  powders, 
bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  c.  5.  prescribes  calastic  cataplasms,  or 
dry  purging  medicines,  Piso  ^dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at 
certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene,  or  part  of  the  back  which  is  over 
against  the  heart,  ^Dtius  sinapisms;  Montaltus,cap.  35.  would  have  the  thighs 
to  be  ^cauterised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ;  Lselius  jSlogubiiius 
consU,  77.  for  a  hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cautery  made  in  the 
right  thigh,  and  so  Montanus^  comil.  55,  The  same  Montanus,  consiL  34 
approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  Bemardus  Patemus 
in  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2.  would  have  issues  made  in  both  the  thighs;  ^Lod. 
Mercatus  prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,  aut  prope  verUriculi  regionemt 
or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or 
about  the  belly,  without  scarification,  which  ^Feliz  Platerus  so  mu^h  approves 
may  be  used  as  before. 

SuBSEcr.  II. — Correctors  to  expd  Wind,    Against  Costiveness,  Ac 

In  this  kind  of  melancholy  one  of  the  most  offensive  symptoms  is  wind, 
which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected 
and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expel  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly.  Inwardly 
to  expel  wind,  are  simples  or  compounds  :  simples  are  herbs,  roots,  &&i  ^ 
galauga^  gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerian,  zeodoti,  iri^ 
condite  ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  China,  dittandcr,  pennyroyal,  rne, 
calamint,  bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betony,  rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  cen- 
taury, mint,  camomile,  stoechas,  agnus  castus,  broom-fiowers,  origan,  orange 
pills,  <&c. ;  spices,  as  saffron,  cinnamon,  bezoar  stone,  mjrrrh,  mace,  nutmegs, 
pepper,  cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  amni,  can,  nettle,  rue,  ^» 
juniper  berries, granaparadisi;  compounds,  dianisum,  diagalanga,  diaciminom, 
diacalaminth,  dectucmwm  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxativa,  ptdvts  ad  stalw, 
antid,Jlorent,  pulvie  ccvrminativus,  aromaticum  rosatumy  treade,  milhridatey  Ac 
This  one  caution  of  '"Gualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  administeiing  oi 

*  Ego  exi>erlentlA  probarl,  mulros  H7i)O0ondrlaco8  solo  van  Clytterum  fhlssa  sanatoa.  ^In  cnfl'^ 

cpttmum,  TentricQlnm  arctlns  alligarL  b  g  j.  Theriacai,  vere  pneseitixn  et  flBStatei  *  ^^"'^  ' 

1.  L  dcap.  33.  ^TlincaTeUiiia,  condl.  16.  cerotnm  pro  sene  meknctaoUco  ad  Jecnr.  optfnMBB'  ^^ 
Iilastra  pro  splene,  F«mel.  conidl.  45.  KDropax  h  pico  navali,  et  oleo  raiaceo  affigator  T«DtriOBk^  ttwa 
met&phrenl.  h  CAuterla  crurlbua  Innata.  i  Fontanelka  aint  in  ntroqne  cmre.  klib.  l.e.17.  J^"* 
montia  allenat  c  8.  flatua  egrezie  dlacutlant  materlamqae  erocant.  "»  Cavendam  hlc  dlUgenter  4  inw«»» 
calefacientlbuak  afique  uxaiocaatibaa,  aire  alimenta  focriat  tuec,  alve  medicameuta :  nonntilli  anln  n(  vcp^ 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  2.]     Cure  of  Hypachondriaeal  Melancholy.  4G3 

these  hot  medicines  and  diy, ''  that  whilst  thej  covet  to  expel  wind^  they  do 
not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease;  sometimes  (as  he  saith) 
medicines  mnst  more  dedine  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  col^  as  the  cir- 
cumstances require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold." 

Outwardly  taken  to  expel  wind,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  baj,  &c. ; 
fomentations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal, 
rue,  bay  leaves,  cummin,  &a,  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin, 
bays,  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,  rue,  <kc. 
*^  Areteus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  fennel,  aniseed,  cummin, 
rosemary,  wormwood-leaves,  d^a 

^  Cupping-gbusses  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  without  scarification,  do 
wonderfully  resolve  wind.  Femelius,  cansiL  43.  much  approves  of  them  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  belly;  ^Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerful  remedy, 
and  testifies  moreover  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen 
suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus,  Eespons.  med,  reap,  33. 
admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls  out  of  Galen, ''  ^  a  kind  of  en- 
chantment, they  cause  such  present  help." 

Empyrics  have  a  myriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  <fec., 
which  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  4.  curcU.  54,  for  a  hypo- 
chondriacal person,  that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind,  prescribes  a 
strange  remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows*  end  into  a  clyster  pipe,  and  applying 
it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  wind,  natura  non 
(xdmittit  vacuum.  He  vaunts  he  was  the  first  invented  tlus  remedy,  and  by 
means  of  it  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous 
melancholy,  read  more  in  Ftenu8,d6/iattlnis,  cap,  26.  et  passim  alias. 

Against  headache,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomach  to 
molest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  and  others. 

If  costiveness  offend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  bo 
corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters  or  lenitives,  powder  of  senna^  condite 
prunes,  &c.  $  Elect,  lenit.  h  succo  rosar.  ana  i  j.  misce.  Take  as  much  as  a 
nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper,  or  pil.  mcutichin, 

j  in  BIX,  pills,  a  pill  or  two  at  a  tima     See  more  in  Montan.,  connL  229. 

ildesheim,  spicel.  2.  P.  Gnemander,  and  Montanus,  commend  '' '  Cyprian 
turpentine,  which  they  would  have  familiarly  taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper,  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  if  need  be;  for  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  clears  tho 
stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine." 

These  in  brief  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of 
melancholy,  which  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good;  ^S't 
non  levandOf  saltern  lefiiendo  vcUent  peciUiaria  berth  seUcta^  saith  Bessardus, 
a  good  choice  of  particular  receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not 
one,  but  all  or  most,  as  occasion  serves.  Et  qua  non  prosunt  singula^  multa 
jucant. 

kltAtes  et  rnflritos  eompescant,  hnjnsmodl  ntentM  medleatnentls,  plnrlmttm  peccant,  morbnm  sic  angentet! 
debent  enini  Tnedlcamenta  deelinare  ad  ealidam  rel  ftiffidozn  sccundnm  exigentiam  clrcnmBtantiarmn,  vel 
lit  paticns  Incllnat  ad  cal.  et  frigid.  ^  Cap.  6.  lib.  7.  <^  Piso  Brael.  mire  flatus  resolvit.  P  Lib.  1. 
e.  17.  DonDollos  pra  tensione  rentris  deploratos  illico  restitatos  his  ▼idlmas.  4  Velut  iDr«itainentum 

quoddam,  ex  flataoso  spiritu  dolorem  ortum  levant.  '  Terebinthlnam  Cypriam  habeant  Camillarem, 

ad  qaantitat4»n  deglatiant  nuda  parrse,  tribns  horis  ante  prandlam  rel  CQenani,  ter  sinffulla  septiinania 
prout  ezpedire  Tidebitur;  nam  pneterqaam  quod  alTiun  moUem  efllelt,  obstnictiones  aperit,  Tentriculum 
piir|pil|  nrinsm  proTOoU,  h^ar  mundifloat. 
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Mixed  of 

all  three, 
which 
extends 
toM.3. 


Pleasant, 
Subs,  2, 


'Preface  or  Introduction.    Subseet,  1. 

Love's  definition,  pedigree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracioos,  and  pleasant,  from  whidr 
comes  beautj,  grace,  wluch  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

'  Natural,  in  thin^^s  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements ;  and  with 

life,  as  vegetable,  vine  and  elm,  sympathjr,  antipathy,  &c. 
Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kind,  mutual  agree- 
ment, custom,  bringing  up  together,  &c 

( Profit-      C  Health,  wealth,  honour,  we  love  our  bene^- 
able,  <     tors:  nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that 

Sabs,  1.     (     which  hath  a  show  of  commodity. 

Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures, 
sports,  games,  sensible  objects,  as  hawks, 
hounds,  horses;  or  men  themselves,  fur 
similitude  of  manners,  natural  affection,  as 
to  Mends,  children,  kinsmen,  &&,  forgloT* 
such  as  commend  us. 

r  Before  marriage,  as  Heroiccd  Md. 
Of  wo-  \     Sect,  2,  vide  «r 
men,  as  j  Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealousy,  Sect, 
(.    3,vide  » 
Honest     (  ^"cate  in  show,  by  some  error  or  hypocrisr; 
S  bs  3      J     ^^^^  seem  and  are  not:  or  truly  for  virttt(v 
^    "    '    '     (     honesty,  good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  jic. 
'  Common  good,  our  neighbour,  country,  friends,  which  is 
charity ;  the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  discon- 
tent and  melancholy. 

or  ( In  excess,  vide  n. 

God,  Sect,  4.  ( In  defect,  vide  SB, 
(JHemb,  i: 

His  pedigree,  power,  extent  to  vegetables  and  sensible  creatures,  as  well  as 

men,  to  spirits,  devils,  &c. 
His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny. 

'  Stars,  temperature,  full  diet,  place,  country,  clime,  condition,  idle- 
ness, S.  1. 
Natural  allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how 

it  allureth. 
Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as  face, 

eyes,  hair,  hands,  &c.    Subs,  2, 
Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestures, 

apparel,  dowry,  money,  &c 
Qu^st.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature?    Subs.  3. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,  conference,  discourse,  music,  sink- 
ing, dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiarity,  gift^ 
promises,  &c.    Subs.  4. 
^ Bawds  and  Philters.    Subs.  5. 
f  Of  bodv    i  ^^U^^^i  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 

^    ( Quest.  An  detur  puUus  amaUfrius  ? 
J  I  (  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 

I  J  Bad,  as    •<  A  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 

Of  mind.  \       or        '  l>otage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 

p     ,        S  Sprucencss,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to 
I  ^000,  as  I     \eBxn  music,  singing,  dancing,  poctiy,  &«i 
Prognostics ;  despair,  madness,  phrensy,  death,  Mwib-  4. 
[  By  labour,  diet,  physic,  abstinence.  Subs,  1. 
To  withstand  the  beginningr,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  foul  meani^ 
change  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommcad 
the  former,  bring  in  another.  Subs,  2. 
By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  futuro  miseries,  inconvenience^ 

Jfc.,  Subs.  3. 
By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures.  Subs,  4. 
To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  and  con.    Impedim^^ 
removed,  reasons  for  it,  Subs,  5. 
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Causes, 
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Cures, 
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DiTiaion, 
EqniTO- 
cationa^ 
kinds, 


Causea, 
8ecL% 


Improper 


or 


Proper 


'Hifl  name,  dcfinitioii,  extent,  power,  tTranny,  Memb.  1. 

To  manj  beasts,  as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 
To  kings  and  princes,  of  their  sabjects,  successors. 
To  firiends,  parents,  tutors  oyer  their  children,  or  other- 
wise. 
(Before  marriage,  oorrivals,  &c. 
1  After,  as  in  this  place  our  present  subject 
(Idleness,  impotencj  in  one  party,  melandiolj,  long  ab« 

fin  the  parties        »ence. 

I    themselves,    s  They  have  been  naught  themselves.    Hard  usage,  un- 
I     kmdness,  wantonness,  inequality  of  years,  persons, 
^^  [     fortunes,  &c. 

from  others.      Outward  enticements  and  provocations  of  others. 
Symptoms,    ^  Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,8trange  actions,  gestures,  look% 
Memb.  2.       \     speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  tzials,  &a 
Prognostics,  }  Despair,  madness,  to  make  away  themselves, 
Memb.  3.       \    and  others. 

By  avoiding  occasions,  always  busy,  never  to  be  idle. 
By  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it  Subs.  "L 
By  prevention  before  marriage.    Plato's  communion. 
To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  beauty,  of  like  con- 
ditions, &c 
Of  a  good  family,  good  education.    To  use  them  welL 

'a  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God, 
what  his  beauty  is,  how  it  allureth,  part  and  parties  affected,  super- 
stitious,  idolaters,  prophets,  heretics,  &c.  Subs.  1. 

From         (      ^  devil's  alluremente,  false  miracles,  priests  for 
others.        I     ^^^^  g^Q<    Politicians,  to  keep  men  in  obe- 

r         ^     dience,  bad  instructors,  blind  guides. 
.     ^,         ?  Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,   melan- 


Cures, 
Memb.  4. 
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^In  excess 
of  such 
as  do 
that 
which 
is  not 
required. 
Jiiumb.  1. 
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Causes, 
Subs.  2. 
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selves. 
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r  Gene- 
ral 


S3rmptoms, 
Subs.  3. 


( 


•5 


0 


o 

•a 


In  defect, 

as 
Memb.  2. 


Jcholy,  curiosity,  pride,  vain -glory,  decayed 
image  of  God. 
Zeal  without  knowledge,  obstinacy,  superstition, 
strange  devotion,  stupidity,  confidence,  stiff  de- 
fence of  their  tenets,  mutual  love  &  hate  of  other 
sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 

(Of  heretics,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others, 
wilfuLaess,  vain-glofy,  singularity,  prodigious 
paradoxes. 
In  superstitious  blind  zeal,  obedience,  strange 
works,  fasting,  sacrifices,   oblations,   prayers, 
vows,  pseudo-martyrdom,  mad  and  ridiculous 
customs,  ceremonies,  observations. 
In  pseudo-prophets,  visions,  revelations,  dreams, 
prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &a,  of  Jews,  Gen- 
tiles, Mahometans,  &c 
r»  ^*      0  L    >■   ( New  doctrines,  paradoxes,  blasphemies,  madness. 

Prognostics,  5u65.  4.  I     stupidity,  despair,  danmatioii. 

rBy  physic^  if  need  be,  conference,  good  counsel. 
Cures,  Subs.  6.  \     persuasion,  compulsion,  correction,  punishment 

(     QuarituT  an  eogi  debent  f    Affir. 
Secure, void  r  Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  hare  can- 
of  grace  and  <    terised  consciences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  worldly- 


or 


Parti- 
cular. 


fears. 


or 

Distrustful, 
or  too  ti- 
morous, as 
desperate. 
In  despair 
consider, 


secure,  some  philosophers,  impenitent  sinners.  Subs.  1. 

r  The  devil  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preachers, 
that  wound  their  consciences,  melancholy,  con- 
'  Causes^  I     templation,  solitariness. 
Subs.  2.  \  How  melancholy  and  despair  differ.    Distrust, 
weakness  of  faith.  ^  Guilty  conscience  for  of- 
[     fence  committed,  misunderstanding  Scr. 
o       .  (  Fear,  sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  extreme  tor- 

•?3i  "J*^  1     *^®*  *"^^   horror  of  conscience,  fearful 
ouQS.  6.      ^     dreams,  conceits,  visions,  &c. 
Prognostics.  Blasphemy,  violent  death.  Subs.  4. 

(  Physic,  as  occasion  serves,  conference,  not  to 
.  Cures,  8, 6.  \     be  idle  or  alone.    Good  counsel,  good  com- 
(     pany,  aU  comforts  and  contents,  &c. 

2  n 


THE  THIRD  PARTITION. 


LOVE-MELAUOHOLY. 


THE  FIBST  SEOTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


These  will  not  be  wanting,  I  prosume^  one  or  other  that  will  much  discom- 
mend some  part  of  this  treatise  of  loye-melancholj,  and  object  (which  *  Eras- 
mus in  his  preface  to  Sir  Thomas  More  sospeofcs  of  his)  ^  that  it  is  too  ligbt 
for  a  divine,  too  comical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love  symptoms,  too  fimtasticaJ, 
and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gallant^  an  efFeroi- 
nate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person.**  And  'tis  true  they  say:  for  by  the 
naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  ^Caassinus  observes,  vi  casOs 
auninu  vox  cmwris  siupecta  sii,  et  invimk,  the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to 
chaster  ears;  and  therefore  some  again,  out  of  an  affected  gravity,  will  dislike 
ail  for  the  name's  sake  before  they  read  a  word;  dissembling  with  him  in 
^Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angxy  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such  obsoena 
speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers  and  staid  car- 
riage. They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  discourses, 
vultUy  gestUy  oadit  in  tlieir  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  in  their  cogita- 
tions they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

*d  Embolt,  posnltqne  loenm  Lneretia  libnun, 
Sed  oonm  Bntto,  Bnitd  reotda^  leffit." 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Oatos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  Jobii 
answered  the  queen  in  that  Italian  *Guazzo,  an  old,  a  grave  discreet  man  is 
fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  expeiienoe, 
observed  more,  hath  a  more  staid  judgment,  can  better  discern,  resok^ 
discuss,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform  his 
auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and  by  reason  of  his  riper  years  sooner  divert 
Besides,  nihil  in  hde  amoris  voce  subUmendum,  there  is  nothing  herd  to  be 
excepted  at ;  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of  this  mj 
treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit;  operi  suseepto  inwrviendumJuU :  so  Jacobus 
Mysillius  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  traxialation  of  Ludau's  dialogues,  and 
so  do  I ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Merceros 
for  his  edition  of  Aristaenetas  shall  be  mine, "  'If  I  have  spent  my  time  ill  to 
write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  reai**  But  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  so 
ill  spentj  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  which 
many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  written  whole  volumes^  Plato,  Plutarch, 

*  Vncom .  Morto.  Iflrlom  mm  nngii  qtuuxi  ut  Theologvin  deeemt.      ^  Lib.  8.  Sloqneni  cap-  li-^  *^ 
ttbuM  tnortallam  Tltlo  fit  qni  pracUn  qmcque  In  prarot  tmu  rertunt.  "  Qnotles  de  aaifttorUt  oi^^'^* 

tecU  est,  tarn  Tehementer  ezeandoi;  tiiin  wttM  trlstttla  rlolari  fturw  meaa  obiceao  mttoom  now,  n(  "j* 
taaqnam  onom  ox  Ptailowphli  Intnertatnr.  d  Martial.  **  In  Brataar  presence  Lneretla  blnabed  ssa  wa 
mj  book  Mide;  when  he  rettrcd.  she  took  It  up  again  and  read."  *  lib.  4.  of  clril  conTocssUoB-  ** 
male  loeata  est  opera  eeribendo,  ne  Ipal  looent  la  legendo. 
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Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Alcinous^  Avioenna,  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  large 
dialogues,  Xenophon,  sympos,  Tbeophraatus,  if  we  may  believe  Atheneas,  Ub, 
13.  cap.  9.  Pious  Mirandida^  Marius  ^Iquicola,  both  in  Italian,  Kommannus, 
de  linea  Ainorittf  lib,  3.  Petrus  G^defridus  hath  handled  in  three  books,  P. 
Hffidus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Amoldus,  Yillanovanus,  Yalle- 
riola,  Obaervat,  mecL  Ub.  2.  obaerv.  7.  iSSlian  Montaltus  and  Laurentius  in  their 
treatises  of  melancholy,  Jason  Pratenais,  de  morb.  cap.  Valescos  de  Taranta, 
Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius,  ice,  have  treated  of 
apart,  and  in  their  works.  I  excuse  myself  therefore  with  Peter  Gk>defridufl, 
Valleriola,  Fioinus,  and  in  ^Langius*  words:  '^  Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen 
books  of  love,  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  &vour  of 
young  men,  of  this  subject  9**  A  company  of  stem  readers  dislike  the  second 
of  the  iSueids,  and  YiigiFs  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  passions  in  an 
heroical  subject ;  but  ^.Servins,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet*8 
worth,  wisdom,  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did.  Castalio  would  not  have 
young  men  read  the  ^  Canticles,  because  to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and 
amorous  a  tract,  a  ballad  of  ballads,  as  our  old  English  translation  hath  it.  He 
might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis,  because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and 
IRachael,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and  Dinah,  Judah  and  Thamar ;  reject  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications  of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites ; 
that  of  Judges,  for  Sampson  and  Dalilah  s  embracings ;  that  of  the  Kings,  for 
David  and  £ersheba*s  adulteries,  the  incest  of  Ammon  and  Thamar,  Solomon's 
concubines,  &q.,  the  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such. 
Dicearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato*s  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe 
to  indite  such  love  toys :  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

**  Saarla  dont  Aintthonl,  mimam  Ipie  in  labra  tenelMim ; 
i£gro  etenlm  propemns  tanquam  abltara  fait'* 

For  my  part,  saith  ^Maximus  Tyrius,  a  great  platonist  himself  me  non  tan^ 
turn  admiratio  habet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  1  do  not  only  admire  but  stand  amazed 
to  read,  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city, 
because  he  writ  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  Quod  Junonem  cum  Jove  in 
Ida  concumbentea  inducU,  ab  immortcUi  nvbe  corUectos,  Vulcan's  net,  Mars 
and  Venus'  fopperies  before  all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  ^gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as 
Mars  that  roared  louder  than  Stentor,  and  covered  nine  acres  of  ground  with 
his  fall,  Vulcan  was  a  summer's  day  falling  down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos 
Isle  brake  his  leg,  &c.,  with  such  ridiculous  passages ;  when  as  both  Socrates 
and  Plato  by  his  testimony  writ  lighter  themselves  :  quid  enim  tarn  disfat 
(as  he  follows  it  quam  amana  d  temperante,/ormarum  admirator  a  demerUe, 
what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries, 
to  admire  Autiloquns,  Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after, 
to  gaze,  to  dote  on  feir  Phaedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Char- 
mides,  JioBccine  Fhilosophum  decent  ?  Doth  this  become  grave  philosophers  1 
Thus  perad venture  Callias,  Thrasimachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his 
.adversaries  and  emulators  might  object ;  but  neither  they  nor  °*  Anytus  aud 
Melitus  his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyran- 
nise, his  impietyfor  swearing  bydogs  and  plain  trees,  for  his  juggling  sophistry, 
Ac.,  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of 
that  subject ;  and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates 
4uid  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.    But  suppose  they  had  been  a  little 

tMe«l  epist  L  I.  ep.  14.    Cadnmi  Mlleslna,  teste  Sulda,  de  hoc  Erotico  Araoro  14  llbpoe  scrlpsit,  nee  mo 
Dtojbit  in  ffratlara  adolcscentara  banc  sciibere  cpi:.lolani.  hComment  Int jEtteld.  IMeroi 

amorea  meram  impndicitlam  sonare  vldotur  nlai.  &c  kSer.  8.  IQuod  rUum  et  eonim  amorea 

eommemorct       «Qumn  malta  el  objeclasent  quod  Critlam  tyrannldeni  docuUsct,  quod  Plotonem  Juraret 
.loqpooem  sophlstam,  &c  accttaationem  amoris  nulUm  iteeniat  Tdooqae  taoneitui  amor,  && 
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overaeen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  1  no,  rather  as  he  said  of  Ckto*9 
dronkennessy  if  Gato  were  drank,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be  drunk.  Th^ 
reproYe  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  '^Eicinus  pleads)  "  for  all  love  is 
honest  and  good,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  roeak  well  of  love." 
«  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love**  (saith  ^  Yalleriola)  ^  there 
lies  open  a  vast  and  philosophical  field  to  my  disoouise,  by  which  many  loren 
become  mad,  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these  pbi* 
losophical  fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  ourselves^  not  to 
adorn  us  only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourish  our  soala,  and 
fill  our  minds  desirous  of  knowledge,"  &c.  After  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  dis- 
course of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molestedyourpatienoeand  tired  the 
author,  give  him  leave  with  ^Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Laurentius  {cap,  5.) 
to  recreate  himself  in  this  kind  after  his  laborious  studies,  "  since  so  manj 
grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have  without  offence  to  manners,  to  help  them- 
selves and  others,  voluntarily  written  of  it."  Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a 
love  story  of  Theagines  and  Ghariclea^  and  when  some  Catos  of  his  time  rspie- 
hended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  ^  Nicephorus,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than 
Ills  book,  j^neas  Sylviu?,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  forty  years  of  age  (as 
^he  confesseth  himself  afber  Pope  Pius  Secundus),  indited  that  wanton  history 
of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents  of  learning  could 
I  reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  fantastical  subjects  1  Beroaldos,  Eras- 
mus, Alpheratius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &a  Give  me  leave 
then  to  refresh  my  muse  a  little^  and  my  weary  readers,  to  expatiate  in  this 
delightsome  field,  hoc  ddidani/in  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it,  to  "season  a 
surly  discourse  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters  :  JSdidcan 
vitam  eonvenitjBs  the  poet  invites  us,  curcu  nugis,  dea,  'tis  good  to  sweeten  oar 
life  with  some  pleasing  toys  to  relish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us,  magna  pars 
studioaorum  amoenitatea  quanrimus,  most  of  oor  students  love  such  pleasant 
^subjects.  Though  Macrobius  teach  us  otherwise,  "  ^  that  those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies  to  nurse*s  cradles,  to  please 
only  the  ear ;"  yet  out  of  Apuleius  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  ^Xenophon,  Adrian,  &Q.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these  treatises.  On 
the  other  side  methinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit  I 
will  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did,  ^tam  suavia  dicam/acmora,  tU  tnak  nl 
tti  qui  talitnu  non  delectetuVf  Iwilltellyousuch  pretty  stories,  that  foul  beftdlhim 
^hat  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  Neqys  dicam  ea  qua  vobis  usui  sU  audivissef  d 
voluptatifneminisse,  with  that  confidence  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrationson 
Propertius.  I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  approbation  which  Lipsius  giy<^ 
to  his  Epictetus ;  pluria/acio  quum  rdego;  semper  ut  novum,  et  quwm  rep^''^ 
repetendumh,  the  more  I  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet  to  read.  I  will  not  press 
you  with  my  pamphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but  if  you  like  them  you  inaj. 
Pliny  holds  it  expedient,  and  most  fit^  eeoeritaleni  jucumditaU  etiam  in  eenp^^ 
condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant  discourse ;  Synesius  approv<^ 
it^  licet  in  hidicrie  ludere,  the  'poet  admires  it,  Omne  tvZit  puiictum  qui  tniaciui 

BCarpttnt  alii  Flatonlcam  m%|eststem  quod  amorl  nimlam  Indulsorit,  Dloearehos  et  till ;  m^  ii^ 
Onmis  smor  honestos  et  bonui,  et  unore  dl^nl  qni  bene  dleimt  de  Amore.  <^Med.  obatf.  o^-' 

cftpi  7.  de  edminuido  vnorii  ftffecta  dicfcurnay  Ingeo*  patet  campufl  et  philosophicus,  quo  wpe  Don«^ 
dacnntnr  ad  toMniam,  Ubeat  mode  ragarl,  Ac.  quB  noa  ornont  modo,  sed  fragrantia  et  ^J^J^i. 
Jnennda  pleoina  alant,  Ae,  9  Ub.  1.  p^sfat  de  amoribaa  agent  lelaxandl  animi  caaaa  Ia^™!?ii 

ktudiia  fliUgati;  qoando  rt  Theologi  ae  hto  jararl  et  JuTaze  illnsla  moriboa  Tolan^        ^^^^  ''^' 
cap.  84.         'PnefiUi  quid  aaadragenario  conTenlt  cam  amore?     Ego  Tero  aq^oaoo  amatoriuBi  •■J^i 
torn  mlhi  turn  conTenlre,  qui  Jam  meridiem  praetergreasaa  la  Tcsperem  feror.   iEneaa  S/lvltis,  prwa^ 
acToilora  atodla  Ua  amamltatn)nB  lector  condire  poasit.  Acdnai         tUlscnm  quam  pUlosophuai  f^^ 
malnnt        ^In  Som.  Sclpi  ^  lacrario  too  torn  ad  ennas  natricum  aaplentea  elimlnaront,  *^'*'J^L. 
doUUaaprofltentea.  ^Babylonina  efe  Epbeaina,  qui  de  Amore  acripaenuit,  aterqae  aniorcs  »T^. 

Cmiai,  et  Adonldla.  Snldaa.  7 Pet  Axetlntk  dial  ItaL       'Hor.    **  He  baa  aeoompUshed  tror  P<^* 

wbo  baa  Joined  tbe  nnoful  to  the  airrceuMeL* 
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utUa  duki;  and  there  be  those,  without  qnestion,  that  are  more  willing  to  read 
inch  toys,  than  '^I  am  to  write :  "  Let  me  not  live^"  saith  Aretine's  Antonia, 
''if  I^had  not  rather  hear  thy  discourse,  ^than  see  a  play  i"  No  doubt  but 
there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  been,  ever  will  be,  aa  ^Hierome  bears 
me  witneaa  A  flEur  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apuleius  than  Plato :  TuUy 
himself  oonfesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato's  Timsus,  and  therefore 
oared  less  for  it;  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  fSEtmous  testament  of  Grunnius 
Goxocotta  Poroellus  at  his  fingers'  ends.     The  comical  poet^ 

'  Id  anil  n«gott  cr«dldit  solam  darl, 


Populo  at  pUoereat,  qoM  tedoiet  (U>aLu,"4 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and 
to  delight;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  aa  much  to  profit  as  to  please;  n^i  tarn 
ut  pojndo  ptacermn,  guam  uL  popvlum  juvaremy  and  these  my  writingSy  I  hope, 
shall  take  like  gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  appe- 
tite, and  deceive  the  palate,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole 
body ;  my  lines  shall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  I  think  I  have 
said  enough;  if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of 
^Maudarensis, ''  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for 
him),  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most  severe;  in  his  epistle  to 
Csrelliay  a  wanton."  Annianus,  Sulpicius,  Evemus,  Menander,  and  many  old 
poets  b^des,  did  in  saripUa  prutire^  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  lasci- 
vious songs;  IcBtam  nkU&riam;  yet  they  had  in  maribua  censuram,  et  seven- 
tcUem^  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  upright  liversL 

"Caatmn  ewe  deeet  plum  poetam 
Ipflom,  Tentcnlos  nihil  neceate  ei^ 
Qui  tmn  denlqoe  habent  aalem  et  leporem.*** 

I  am  of  Catullus'  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf; 
Hoc  etiam  quod  scribo,  pendA  pUrwnquA  ex  dUorum  aenUntia  et  aitctoriUUe  ; 
nee  ipse/orsa/n  inaanio,  sed  insanientes  sequor.  Aiqui  detur  hoc  imanire  me; 
semel  iiisanivimits  omnes,  et  iiute  ipse  opinor  inaania  aliqucmdo,  et  is,  et  iUe,  et 
ego,  acUicetJ  Homo  awm,  humani  cl  me  nihil  alienumputo:^  And  which  he 
urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  faulty  I  as  justly  plead,  ^laadva  eat  nobis 
pagina,vitaproba  eat.  Howsoever  my  lineserr,  my  life  is  hon^  hritaverecunda 
est,  muaajocoaa  mihL  £ut  I  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies,  I  need  not, 
as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and  hide 
mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  considted  by  Jupiter  about 
Mercury's  marriage,  quod  aupernuptOa  virgo  eonauUlur,\t  is  no  such  lascivious, 
obscene  or  wanton  discourse;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster  ears  with  any- 
thing that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian  authors  in  their  modem 
language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latin  pontifical  writers,  Zanches, 
Asorius,  Abulensisy  Burchardus,  &a,  whom  ^Kivet  aocuseth  to  be  more  lasci- 
vious than  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Anstophanes  in  Lycis- 
trat»,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  profane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrodihr  ('one 
notes)  hoc  genera  peccdrwnit  vJt  mvUa  ingeniaaiaaiine  acripta  obaccBnitatum  gratia 
castce  mentea  abhorreant,  'lis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chaste,  honest,  most  part 
serious,  and  even  of  religion  itself  ^"^  Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the  love  of 
finding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it."    More  yet,  I  have  augmented 

*  T.e(!endl  cnpidiorea,  qnam  ego  scrlbendi,  saith  LncUn.  b  Ploa  capto  roluptatis  Inde,  qnam  spectandls 
In  tbeatro  India.  ^Procemio  in  laalain.  3Ialto  mi^or  pan  MUeslaa  fabulas  revolventium  qnam  Platoniii 
libixMi  d  •*  Tlds  he  took  to  he  hia  only  huBineas,  that  the  plays  which  he  wrote  should  pleaae  the  people.** 

•  In  rlta  philosophns,  in  Epignun.  amator,  in  EpistoUs  petnlans,  in  pitecepUs  severus.  ^^^The  poet 

himself  should  be  chaste  and  pious,  but  his  venes  need  not  imitate  him  in  these  respects ;  they  may  therelbre 
contain  wit  and  humour."  f  *'  This  that  I  write  depends  sometimes  upon  the  opinion  and  atitborlty  of 

others:  nor  oerhaps  am  I  fhintle,  I  only  follow  madmen :  But  thus  far  I  may  be  dcrani;ed :  we  have  all  been 
•o  St  some  one  time,  and  yourself  I  think,  art  sometimes  hisane,  and  this  man,  and  that  man,  and  I  alsa'* 
S  "  I  am  morttil,  and  think  no  himianc  action  unsuited  to  me."  h  Mart.  i  Ovid.  k  Isaga  ad  sac  scrip. 
cap.  13.  iBarthiuB,  notls  in  Coclestiimm,  luduin  Uisp.         '"^FidniUi  Comment  e.  17.  Amore  inccn^ 

Inrenicndi  amoris,  amorem  quKsiTimu  et  Liveuimos* 
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and  added  sometliing  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  former 
editions,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  ''author,  qtuxi  ejctendi  ei 
locupletan  hoc  mjthjedum  plerique  posttdaharU,  et  eorum  imporlunitaie  vidusj 
animum  utcunqye  renitentem  eo  adegi,  ut  jam  sexta  vice  cciamum  in  manmii^ 
sumerem,  seriptianique  Umghet  a  studiiB  et  profeasicmA  nied  aliena  me  aedn^e- 
reryiy  horaa  aliqttaa  d  seriia  meia  occupaliombus  interim  aHjffuratus,  easqua. 
vduH  Ivdo  ctddam  ac  recreationi  destiwms; 

••  •  Cogor^^^retrorsum 

Vela  dare,  atqae  iterare  cnnos 
OUmraUetoa**— — 

^  non  tgnorarem  novos  fortasae  delraciores  novis  Mace  iffUerpolatiorwbua  meU 
miniiiA  defaJiiwroa? 

And  thus  much  have  I  thought  good  to  saj  by  way  of  pre&oe,  lest  any  man 
(which  ^Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wanton- 
ness, rashness,  in  speaking  of  love*s  causes,  enticements^  symptoms,  remedies^ 
lawful  and  unlawful  loves,  and  lust  itself  '^I  speak  it  only  to  tax  and  deter 
others  from  it,  not  to  teach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this- 
heroical  or  herculean  love,  'and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it  I  will  treat  of  this 
with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

**  t  Scd  dJcam  robia,  tos  pono  didte  mnltla 
MiUiboik  ^  fiusite  hiK  obarta  toqoi^iir  ann^** 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of  thia 
treatise  to  thy  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light;  but  consider  better  of  it;  Onvniok 
munda  mundia,  ^  a  naked  man  to  a  modest  woman  is  no  otherwise  than  a  pic- 
ture, as  Augusta  Livia  truly  said,  and  ^maia  mena,  malua  animua,  'tis  as  'tis 
taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I  advise  thee  as  Lipsius  did  hia 
reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istoa  quasi  Svrenum  acapidos  prceUrveharey  if 
they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which 
is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For  to  invert  that  verse  of  Martial,  and 
withHierom  Wolfiustoapplyit  to  my  present  purpose,  aunt  malOf  aunt  qucadan^ 
mediocria,  aimt  bonaplura;  some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is  indifferent.  I 
say  further  with  him  yet^  I  have  inserted  (^lemcula  quasdam  el  ridictda  aacri- 
h&re  non  aum  gravattta,  circumforanea  qucadam  i  tfteairia,  i  plcUeia,  etiam  ^ 
popinia)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  UtanaffraUia,  dec  whidi  I 
would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best,  and  as  Julius  Csesar  Scaliger 
besought  Cardan  (si quid  urbanitisciiU  luaumdnobia,  per  deoa  immortalea  te  oro, 
Hieronymsa  Cardane,  ne  me  mtdh  capiaa).  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to 
mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here  written;  Per  Muaaa  et  Chariiea,  el 
omnia  Foetarum  niwnina,  benigne  lector^  oro  ts  name  mali  capiaa.  Tis  a 
comical  subject;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave  pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire 
thee  to  suspend  thy  judgment,  wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least  ; 
but  if  thou  likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success.  Exbremum. 
kunc,  Ardhuatk,  mihi  concede  labarem.* 

I  am  resolved  howsoever,  vdia,  ndia,  audadter  atadium  i/ntrcwa^  in  the  Olym- 
pics, with  those  j^liensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself  in 

B  Aathor  Coelestlna,  Barth.  Interprete.  **  That,  overcome  by  fbe  ■onoftationfl  ai  Mende,  who  nqoMtod  ne 
to  enlarge  and  improve  my  volumes,  1  have  devoted  my  otherwise  reluctant  mind  to  the  labour ;  and  now  for  tho 
sixth  time  have  I  taken  up  my  pen,  and  applied  myself  to  literatnre  very  ibrtfgn  indcod  to  my  studies  and  piw 
fessLonal  ocenpatlons,  stealing  a  few  hours  fh)m  seiious  pursnita,  and  devoting  them,  as  it  trere^  to  recreation.'*^ 
^  Hot.  lib^  1.  Ode  34«  **  I  am  compelled  to  reverse  my  sails,  and  retrace  my  former  oonrse.**  P  **  AlUiouj^h 
I  was  by  no  means  ignorant  that  new  calumniators  wonld  not  be  wanting  to  censure  my  new  Introdoctimui.** 
4  Hce  pnBdixl  ne  quls  temexe  nos  pntaret  scrlpsisse  de  amomm  lenocinila,  de  pxaxi,  Ibmieatlcmibaa,  aduU 
terlis,  &C.  'Taxando  ct  ab  his  deterrendo  huroanam  lasdvlam  et  inaaniam,  sed  et  remedia  dooondo :  non 
Igitor  candldns  lector  nobis  sncoenseat,  ^bc;  Commonitlo  erit  Jnvonibus  hc«,  hlsce  ut  abstineant  magts,  ct. 
omissa  laid  via  <iun  homioesreddit  insaiios,  vlitutis  incumbant  studiis,  (ifineasSylv.)  et  cunun  amorta  si  quia 
^^\l  ^^^  potexit  scire.  •  Martlanus  Capella,  lib.  I.  de  nupt  phUoL  virginal!  sufftaaa  mboro  ocoloa  pepH> 
obnubcnt,  Ac.  t  CatuUus.    •*  What  I  teU  yon,  do  you  tell  to  tho  multitude,  and  make  this  treatbe  gocsip 

vl^  ^°i°.7*'°"^°'''       ^Viro$nudo8castiefemin»  nihil  kstatuUdiftare.  'tionysoitani  malypeaM. 

y  Piaef  Suld.         •  "  0  Arcthusa,  smile  on  this  my  lut  lalwur." 
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this  eommon  stage,  and  in  this  tragi^oomedy  of  love,  to  act  several  parts,  some 
satiricallj,  some  oomically,  some  in  a  mixed  tone,  as  the  subject  I  have  in 
band  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  offer  itself. 

SuBSXCT.  II. — Lov^s  Begimwng,  Object,  D^nUion,  DwUum. 

''  Love's  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a  spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,"  and  for  that  cause,  which  'Scaliger  reprehends  in  Gurdan,  ''not 
lightly  to  be  passed  over."  Lest  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all 
the  kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or 
dishonest,  a  virtue  or  vice,  a  natural  passion,  or  a  disease,  his  power  and  effects, 
how  fax  it  extends :  of  which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  the  first 
partition,  in  those  sections  of  perturbations  ('''for  love  and  hatred  are  the 
£rst  and  most  common  passions,  from  which  all  the  rest  arise,  and  are  attend- 
ant," as  Pioolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Oaussinus,  the  primvm  mobile  of  all 
other  affections,  which  carry  them  all  about  them),  I  will  now  more  copiously 
dilate,  through  all  his  parts  and  several  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear 
what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect^  or  (whidi  is 
most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love  universally  taken  is  defined  to  be  a  desire,  as  a  word  of  more  ample 
signification :  and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  third  dialogue  make  no  difference^  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth 
them  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  "^  Love  is  a  voluntary  affection,  and 
desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  *  Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys;  the  end  of 
the  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other ;  that  which  we  love  is  present;  that 
which  we  desire  is  absent."  "^It  is  worth  the  labour,"  saith  Plotinus,  "to 
consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  devil,  or  pakssion  of  the  mind,  or 
partly  god,  partly  devil,  partly  passion."  He  concludes  love  to  participate  of 
all  tluree,  to  arise  from  desire  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and  defines  it 
to  be  "  an  action  of  the  mind  desiring  that  which  is  good."  *  Plato  caUs  it 
the  great  devil,  for  its  vehemency,  and  sovereignty  over  all  other  passions^  and 
defines  it  an  appetite,  "^by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be  present."  Ficinus 
in  his  comment  adds  the  word  fair  to  this  defi[nition.  Love  is  a  desire  of 
enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  common  definition, 
and  wiU  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart,  "'for  something  which  we 
seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have^  coveting  by  desire,  xWting  in  joy."  '^Scaliger, 
Hxerc.  301.  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defined 
by  desire  or  appetite ;  "  for  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire;,  there  remains 
no  more  appetite :"  as  he  defines  it,  "  Love  is  an  affection  by  which  we  are 
either  united  to  the  thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union;"  which  a^es  in 
part  with  Leon  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  always  good,  amiable^  fair, 
gracious,  and  pleasant  "^AU  things  desire  that  which  is  good,"  as  we  an 
taught  in  the  Ethics,  or  at  least  that  which  to  them  seems  to  be  good;  ^id 
enim  via  mali  (as  Austin  well  iafers)  die  mihi  f  puto  nihil  in  omnibus  (tcUoni- 
bus;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm,  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or 
de:dros,  nihil  maH  vis  ;  ^thou  wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soU,  a  naughty  treeu 

>  Ezere:  201.  CampTis  amorts  maxlmns  et  splnis  obsltas,  nee  lerlssfmo  pede  transrolandni.  *  Grad.  t, 

€■!»•  29.  £x  Platone.  prinuB  et  commimiasimn  pertnrbationes  ex  qaibiw  oetene  oiiimtiir  et  earom  ttut  pedlii> 
•eqiuBL  bjkmor  eat  Tolimtailiu  atfectua  et  deaidertam  re  bona  fruendL  ^Deaidoarlom  optantla, 

iimor  eorom  qniboa  flratmiir  (  amoris  prindplum,  dealdeiii  finia^  amatam  adeat  dprindiilo  L  do  amore. 
Opena  pratlom  estdeamora  oonalderan,  ntnua  Daua,  an  Damon,  an  paasio  qiUBdamaniro«>an  pactixn  Deua, 
paittm  Damon,  paasio  putlm,  Ao.  Amor  est  actua  anlmi  bonom  deaJoeraaa.  *  Magnua  Damon  cobtItIo. 
f  Bonl  polehriqaa  frofandl  deatdexlnm.  >  Oodefridna.  L  1.  cap.  2.  Amor  eat  ddirtiitlo  coidia,  aUci^  ad 

altqnid,  propter  aUqaod  daaiderlnm  la  appetandoi  et  gaodiom  perfraendo  per  dedderiiun  cnrrana,  raqolaa- 
cent  per  gaodlum.  h  Non  eat  amor  deaiderlom  ant  appetitna  nt  ab  omnibua  haotenua  tradltam ;  nam  com 
potimur  amata  ra^  non  manet  ^ppetitus;  eat  Igitnr  affectna  quo  com  re  amata  ant  unlmnr,  ant  nnlonora 
perpetaamiUL  t  Omnia  appetont  bonnm.  k  Teiram  nou  tIs  malam,  malam  aesetem,  icd>  boaara 

arborem*  equom  bonom.  Ad 
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but  aU  good ;  ft  good  servant^  a  good  horsey  a  good  son,  a  good  Mend,  a  good 
neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes  beauty  ;  from  be«i^, 
graoe^  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  rays  from  their  good  parti^ 
make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it :  for  were  it  not  pleasing  and  gracious  in 
our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  "  ^  No  man  loves  (saith  Aristotle  9.  mar,  cap.  5.) 
but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeliness  and  beauty."  As  this  fair 
object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for  as  Proclus  holds,  Omne  ptdchrum  atnabiUy 
every  fitir  thiag  is  amiable,  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gracious  in  our  eyes, 
or  at  least  we  do  so  apprehend  and  still  esteem  of  it.  ''  Amiableness  is  the 
object  of  love,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and 
which  our  mind  covets  to  enjoy."  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good ; 
for  good,  £air,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith, 
and  by  reason  of  its  splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  fairer 
the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly  it  is  sought.  For  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it, 
^  ^  Beauty  is  a  lively,  shining  or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  effused 
good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons,  shadows,  stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  thb 
good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one."  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  ^  ^  caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry, 
measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from 
this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  fr*om  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious."  For 
grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ^  ^  so  sweetly  and  gently  win 
our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our  judgment  and  cannot  be 
distinguished.  Beauty  and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  that  come 
from  the  glorious  and  divine  s\m,*'  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  from 
the  diverse  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  several  senses.  '*  ^  As  the  species 
of  beauty,  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,*  as  Plato 
disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogite  de  ptUchro,  PJujBdro,  Hyppiaa,  and  after  many 
sophistical  errors  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  aU  things, 
delighting  the  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself;  so  that^  as  Yalesius  infers  hence, 
whatsoever  pleaseth  our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiful,  fiur,  and 
delightsome  to  us.  ''  '^  And  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  music,  or 
pacify  our  minds."  Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields  a  £ur 
hawk,  a  fair  horse  is  most  acceptable  unto  us ;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes 
and  ears,  we  call  beautiful  and  fair ;  *'  *  Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the 
senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone."  As  the  objects  vary  and 
are  diverse,  so  they  diversely  affect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself  Which 
gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  kinds  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.  One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love  S.  Dionysius,^ 
with  many  £sithers  and  Neoterics,  have  written  just  volumes,  Deamore  Deiy  as 
they  term  it,  many  paraeuetical  discourses;  another  from  his  creatures ;  there 
is  a  beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  from  virtue,  ,^>rmam 
martyrum^  Austin  calls  it,  quoem  videmus  octdit  ammt,  which  we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  our  mind ;  which  beauty,  as  Tully  saith,  if  we  could  discern  with  these 
corporeal  eyes,  admirabUea  sui  amorea  excitaret,  would  cause  admirable  affec- 
tions, and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth  from  those 
extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  several 
motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women  (especially  from  womcu^ 

1  Nemo  amore  capitur  nitl  qnl  ftierlt  ante  forma  specleqne  ddectatoa.  ^  Amablle  ottfeetam  amorto  et 

iseopoB.  a^ni  adeptio  est  finis,  eviaa  gratia  amamoj.  Animas  enlm  asptrat  nt  eo  fruatnr,  et  fonnam  bonl 
habet  et  pnecipae  videtor  et  placet    Ploolomineus,  grad.  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  eap.  Zi.  >  FomuL  eat 

Titalla  taiitsor  ex  Ipoo  lMmomaiian«v  per  ideas,  semina,  ratlonea,  nmbras  efftasas,  animoa  eadtanaiit  perbonom 
la  oBom  redlgantur .  *  Pulchrltndo  eat  perfectio  oompotiti  ex  oongruente  ordiiie,  menfura  et  ratSone 

IMUttom  eonsoiigens,  et  Tennstaa  inde  prodiens  gratia  didtnr  et  res  omnes  palchne  i;ratiose.  P  Gratia  et 
polefafltado  ita  soaTlter  animos  demnloenti  Ita  rehementer  alUciont,  et  admirabtliter  conaeetqntnr,  nt  in 
tumm  coDftmdant  et  dlBtingnl  non  posstmt,  et  tnnt  tanqnam  radii  et  splendores  dlrlni  soils  In  rebus  ▼arils 
Tarlo  mode  ftxlgentea.  ^  S^dea  pulchritndinis  baarinntor  oeults,  aarfbos,  ant  condplantor  interna  mente. 
'Nlbll  bine  magts  animoa  coneiliat  qn2mi  mnMca,  poldiric  pictane.  ndea,  Ac  *  In  rellqnJa  tftntilm» 

TOloptas,  in  bis  pulcbritndo  et  gratia.  t  Lib.  4.  de  divinia.    Conrirto  Platoiiia. 
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which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  in  Venus*  company,  as 
attending  on  her,  and  holdii^;  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost^  and  vary  their 
names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  money,  covetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust^ 
immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-will,  dsa 
and  is  either  virtue  or  vice,  honesty  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be 
showed  in  his  place.  Heroi(»l  love,  religious  love,  <ba  which  may  be  reduced 
to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  the  principal  parts  which  are  affected,  the 
brain  and  liver.  Amor  et  cmiMa,  which  Scaliger,  ExercUal,  301,  Yalesius 
and  Melancthon  warrant  out  of  Plato  p>Ah  and  i^av  from  that  speech  of 
Pausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres  and  two  loves.  "  ^  One  Venus  is 
ancient  without  a  mother,  and  descended  from  heaven,  whom  we  call  celestial  j 
the  younger,  begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  whom  commonly  we  call  Venus." 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap,  8,  foUowiag  Plato,  calls  these 
two  loves,  two  devils,  or  good  and  bad  angels  according  to  us,  which  are  still 
hovering  about  our  souls.  "  ^The  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  depresseth 
us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine 
beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philo- 
sophy, ko, ;  the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed 
both  are  good  in  their  own  natures :  procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as 
that  finding  out  of  truth,  but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and 
withdraws  our  soul  from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,'*  so  far 
Ficinus.  S.  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup,  PsaL  Ixiv.,  hath  delivered  as 
much  in  efiect.  "  '  Every  creature  is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill :  *' 
and  '^  *  Two  cities  make  two  loves,  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God 
the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other ;  of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens, 
as,  by  examination  of  ourselves,  we  may  soon  find,  and  of  which.*'  The  one 
love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good.  So,  in  his  15.  cap,  lib, 
de  amor.  EccksicBy  he  will  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to  be  nought  else  but 
love  rightly  composed;  in  his  15.  book  de  dv,  Dei,  cap.  22,  he  calls  virtue  the 
order  of  love,  whom  Thomas  following  1.  part.  2.  qtueet.  55,  art,  1.  and  qucest. 
56.  3.  quoMt.  62.  art,  2.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words* 
^  Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a  division  of  his  own,  "  One  love  was 
bom  in  the  sea,  which  is  as  various  and  raging  in  young  men*s  breasts  as  the 
sea  itself,  and  causeth  burning  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which 
was  let  down  from  heaven,  and  with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made 
to  the  image  of  €k)d,  and  stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incor- 
ruptible beauty  to  which  we  were  once  created.**  Beroaldus  hath  expressed 
all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : — 


'*  Dogmata  dlrlnl  memorant  tl  Ten  Platonia, 
Sant  gemiiuo  Venerea,  et  gexnlnatns  amor. 

Coelestia  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente. 
Qua  casto  sanctos  ncctlt  amore  viros. 

Altera  led  Venus  est  totum  Tulgata  per  orbem, 
QttS  dirfim  mentes  alllgat,  atqae  hominom ; 

Improba,  seductrix,  petulant,'*  && 


**  If  dlTlne  Plato's  tenets  th^  be  true, 

Two  Veneres,  two  loves  ttaero  be ; 
The  one  from  heayen,  unbegotten  stUl« 

Which  knits  our  souls  in  nnitie. 
The  other  famous  over  all  the  world. 

Binding  the  hearta  of  gods  and  men ; 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing  she, 

Bulct  whom  she  wlU,  both  whexe  and  when.* 


This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  follows,  in  his  Comment  on 
the  Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  devil,  as  he  holds  (understand- 
ing it  in  the  worse  sense),  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which 
(to  omit  all  subdivisions)  in  excess  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or  degenerate, 
cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kind,  as  shall  be  shown  in  his  place.     Austin, 

^  Dtub  Veneres  duo  aroores  {  qnamm  nna  antlqtiior  et  sine  matre,  ooelo  nata,  qnam  ccolestem  Venerem 
Jiancupamus ;  altera  vero  Junior  &  Jove  et  Dione  prognata,  quam  vutgarem  Venerem  Tocamos.  7  Alter  ad 
snpema  erlglt,  alter  deprimlt  ad  infema ;  alter  exdtat  homlnom  ad  dlvlnam  pnlchritudlnem  Instrandam, 
eujus  causa  phllosophla  studia  et  JustitlsB,  ix.  '  Oronis  creatura  cum  bona  sit,  et  bene  amari  potest  et 

male.  *  Duas  civitates  duo  fiicittnt  amores ;  Jerusalem  faclt  amor  Dei,  Babylonem  amor  sa^culi ;  unus- 

qoisque  sc  quid  amet  interroget,  et  inreniet  nnde  sit  civis.  b  Alter  marl  onus,  ferox,  vartus,  iiuctuuns, 

"in  animiSi  Juveaom,  more  reftsrens,  &c.  alter  aurea  catena,  corIo  demlssa,  bonom  flirorem  mcntibos  mitteni.  &a> 
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in  another  Tract,  makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  lore,  which  we  may  use 
well  or  ill :  "  "  God,  our  neighhour,  and  the  world :  €k)d  above  us,  our  neigh- 
bour next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires,  God  hath 
three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either 
from  God^  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  From  Crod,  when  it 
receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him :  with  God,  when 
it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  to  God,  when  it  seeks  to  him,  and  reste  itself 
in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed  from  him,  and  run  with  him, 
not  to  him :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoice  of  his  good  safety,  and  well  doing: 
with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fellow  and  companion  of  our  journey 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord :  not  in  him,  because  there  is  no  aid,  hope,  or  confidence 
in  man.  From  the  world  our  love  oomes^  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator 
in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures :  with  the  world  it  should  run, 
if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalities,  it  should  be  dejected  in 
adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity :  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle  itself 
in  its  vaiu  delights  and  studies."  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  lest  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  JSxerciiaL  501.) 
« <^  I  confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,"  I  will  follow  that 
accurate  division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where 
he  speaks  of  natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handleth  each  apart 
Natural  love  or  hatred,  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
animate  and  inanimate  creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones,  gravia 
tendunJb  doormim,  as  a  stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  go  still  round,  ^AmaTiUs  naiv/ra  debiia  exercere,  for 
love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest^  I  say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How 
comes  a  loadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it?  jet  chsJPI  the  ground  to  covet  showers,, 
but  for  love)  No  creature,  S.  Hierom  condudeai,  is  to  be  found,  quod  non 
aUquid  cnnai,  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  Tis 
more  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetables  ;  as 
between  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy,  between  the  vine  and  the  cabbage^ 
between  the  vine  and  the  olive, '  Virgo  JitgU  Bromium,  between  the  vine  and 
bays  a  great  antipathy,  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  '^^nor  his  smell,  and 
will  kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him  ; "  the  bur  and  tiie  lentil  cannot  endure 
one  another,  the  olive  ^  and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  other,  in  roots  and 
branches  if  they  grow  near.  Bead  more  of  this  in  Picolomineus,  grad.  7. 
cap.  1,  Crescentius,  lib.  5,  de  agrie.,  Baptista  Porta  de  mag,  lUf.  1.  cap.  d^ 
pkmt.  odio  €t  dement,  eym.,  Fracastorius  de  sym.  et  aaUip,  of  the  love  and  hatred 
of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer*  Leon  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous 
reasons,  and  moraliseth  them  withal 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon  Hebreus,  diaL  2. 
assigns  these  causes.  First,  f6r  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  generation, 
male  and  female  love  one  another.  Secondly,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  and  desire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  the  mutual  agreement,  aa 
being  of  the  same  kind  :  Sue  tvi^  camie  cami,  hoe  hovi^  et  asinue  aeino  pul- 
cherrimue  mdetur,  as  Epicharmus  held,  and  according  to  that  adage  of  Dioge- 
nianus,  Adsidet  usqu^  grains  apud  gfucvlum^  they  much  delight  in  one 
another's  company,  ^Formkoi  grata  eet  formicOf  cicada  cicadce,  and  birds  of  a 
feather  will  gather  together.  Fourthly,  for  custom,  use,  and  fisimiliarity,  as  if 
a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  Uon  and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures,  they  will 

*Tr1a  tnnt,  qwv  taavl  h  nobis  Tmo^  rA  mtSh  pommt ;  Dens,  proxlma%  mnndns  i  Dens  npim  nos ;  Jtizt*. 
not  proximas ;  Infra  nos  mnndnii    TrU  Deni,  dno  projdxDM^  nnnm  mtmdui  tubet,  Ac  d  No  conftm- 

dam  reMwoi  et  ftedos  amoroa  beatla,  Bceleratam  cam  pnns  dlTino,  et  vero,  Ac.  *  Fon8Ma«  onp.  1.  Amor 

ex  Aninutlnl  tenui  Ulk  1 1.  de  Cirlt  Dei.    Amoro  InconenKins  ftat  mnndua,  Ac        f  Aldat.  ■  Porta : 

Vina  janrum  non  amat,  nee  cjna  odorom ;  A  prope  creacat,  enecat    Lappns  lentl  adrenator.       h  Sjrmpathia. 
%U  u!  S!       ''™^""°  ^  radicum  ae  complectentiom.    Ulxaldna,  tecRt.  cent.  1 .  47.  II1isocrltaB» 
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lore  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers:  many 
stories  I  conld  relate  in  this  kind,  but  see  Gillius  de  hist,  anim,  lib.  3.  cap  14, 
those  two  Epistles  of  lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agellius,  <ka  Fifthly  for 
bringing  np,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  ducklings,  a  hedge-sparrow 
a  cuckoo,  (fee 

The  third  kind  is  Amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  InJteUecti- 
vus  amoTy  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in  God, 
angels,  men.  God  is  love  itself  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as 
Plato  styles  him;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace;  havci* 
peace  with  all  men  and  God  is  with  you. 


— — "k  QniaquLi  renentiir  Olympmn, 
IpM  aUil  mundum  sutdlcU  atqao  JHoisl'* 

''^By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy  the  kingdom 
of  God.**  This  ""love  is  either  in  the  Tiinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  dbc.,  John  iiL  35,  and  v.  20,  and  xiv.  31),  or 
towards  us  Uis  creatures,  as  in  making  the  world.  Ainor  mundum  fscity  love 
built  cities,  mundi  animoj  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  '^good  things,  in- 
cites ua  to  virtue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens;  keeps  peace  on 
earth,  quietness  by  sea^  mirth  in  the  winds  and  elements,  expels  all  fear, 
anger,  and  rusticity;  Circuhia  a  bono  in  fronum,  a  round  airde  still  £rom 
good  to  good ;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient 
and  instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  ^emblems, 
of  rings,  squares,  ko.  shadow  unto  us^ 

**  SI  remm  qofleris  fuerit  qxUs  flnSs  et  oitos,  1  **  If  first  and  last  of  any  thing  toq  wlt» 

pealne ;  nam  causa  eat  oniea  solos  amor.**  |  Ceaae ;  lore's  the  sole  and  only  cause  of  it  ** 

Love,  saith  ^  Leo,  made  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  ^  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it,**  John  iii  16. 
«  Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,*'  1  John  iii  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it ; 
either  all  in  general,  or  His  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  He 
keeps  as  the  apple  of  His  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  xiv.  5.  speaks, 
and  dearly  respects,  ^Charior  est  ipsis  homo  quam  sibL  Not  that  we  are  &ir, 
nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours,  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base;  but  out  of 
TTiw  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is^ 
that  Homer*s  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by 
-which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
saith  'Moses,  ''and  it  was  good;**  He  loves  it  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutual  amongst  themselves,  towards- 
us  militant  in  the  church,  and  aQ  such  as  love  God ;  as  the  sunbeams  irradiate 
the  earth  from  those  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,. 

*  in  salute  hoTjnnum  promovendd  alaores,  et  catutarktes  culmimstri,  there  is  joy 
in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for 
our  goody  ^  CcuH  genii 

**  Ubl  reRiuit  eharlta^  snare  dedSerinm, 
Lxtltiaqoe  et  amor  Deo  coz^onctusi'** 

Liove  proper  to  mortal  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  subdivision,  and  the- 
subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

k  Mantoao.         1  Charitas  monlflea,  qna  mereamnr  da  Deo  regnnm  DeL         ^  Tolanna,  partit    Zanchlns' 
de  natora  Dei,  &  3.  copiose  de  hoc  amoro  Del  aglt  °  Nicb.  Bellas,  dlsoaza.  28.  de  amatoribos,  virtutem 

proTocat,  oonserrat  pacem  in  tecra,  tranqniUitatem  in  aBre,  Tentis  Ictltiam,  dse.  **  Camerarias.  Emb. 

100.  een.  2.  PDIaLa.  4Javen.  'Gen.  1.  >GanaBinoa.  tlheodoretoFlotino. 

•  **  Where  charity  prsraUs,  sweet  detlre,  Joy,  and  lore  towards  Qod  ore  also  present** 
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MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Love  of  Men,  which  varies  as  hie  Objects,  Frofik^Me,  Pleasant, 

Honest. 

Yalesitjs,  lib,  3.  conJLr,  13.  defines  this  love  which  is  in  men,  ''to  be  "an 
affection  of  both  powers,  appetite,  and  reason."  The  rational  resides  in  the 
brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others) ; 
the  heart  is  diversely  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand  ways  bj  consent. 
The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  overrules  reason,  the  soul  is  carried  hood- 
winked, and  the  understanding  captive  like  a  beast.  "^  The  heart  is  variously 
inclined,  sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  from  love  arise  hope, 
and  fear,  jealousy,  fury,  desperation."  Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and 
varies  as  the  object  varies,  by  which  they  are  enticed,  as  virtue,  wisdom, 
eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame,  honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &X;. 
Leon  Hebreus,  in  lus  first  dialogue,  reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile^ 
fucundum,  honestum,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle  belike  8. 
Tnoral,) ;  of  which  he  discourseth  at  large,  and  whatsoever  is  beautiful  and  fair 
is  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired.  "^To  profitable  is  ascribed 
health,  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  oovetousness* 
than  love  :"  Mends,  children,  love  of  women,  'all  delightful  and  pleasant 
objects,  are  referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in 
virtue  and  wisdom,  and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant : 
intellectual  about  that  wluch  is  honest.  *St.  Austin  calls ''  profitable,  worldly ; 
pleasant,  carnal ;  honest,  spiritual  ^Of  and  from  all  three,  resiilt  charity, 
friendship,  and  true  love,  which  respects  God  and  our  neighbour."  Of  eadi 
of  these  I  will  briefly  dilate,  and  show  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  enticing  objects,  whieh  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the 
soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit ;  and  that  which 
carrieth  with  it  a  show  of  commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a  precious  thing,  to 
recover  and  preserve  which  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions, 
freely  give  our  goods :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee, 
bountiful  he  is,  thankful  and  beholding  to  thee ;  but  give  him  wealth  and 
honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and 
thou  shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally  to  thee ;  heart,  hand, 
life,  and  all  is  at  thy  service,  thou  art  his  dear  and  loving  friend,  good  and 
gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Mecsenas ;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy  vassal,  most 
devote,  affectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty  :  tell  him  good  tidings  in  this  kind, 
there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain,  he  is  thy  creature, 
and  thou  his  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee  ;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No 
loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  fbir  an  object  as  this  of  gold  ; 
*  nothing  wins  a  man  sooner  than  a  good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  com- 
mand body  and  soul : 

''Hanera  (erode  mlhOplacanthomlnetqaedeowiae;   I     **  Good  tarns  doth  i>aclfy  txrth  God  and  men, 
Flacatur  donls  Japlter  Ipse  dada.'*  |        And  Jupiter  himself  U  won  by  them.** 

Gold  of  all  other  is  a  most  deliciouB  object ;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lustre 
it  hath  :  grat%i)LS  av/rum  qttdm  solem  irUuemwr,  saith  Austin,  and  we  had  rather 
Bee  it  than  the  sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping ;  it  seasons  all 
our  labours,  intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure  bitter 
fiouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  are  made  light  and  easy  by 

^  AfTectnt  nnno  appetltlysB  potentbe,  none  rationalla,  alter  cerebro  rosfdct.  alter  hepate,  oorde.  ftc 
'Cor  vario  fnclinatnr,  none  j^nndens,  nunc  moBrens;  statim  ex  amore  nascitur  Zelotypia,  timer,  foror,  api-s, 
detq>er>itio.  7  Ad  ntlle  aanltaa  refertnr ;  utillnm  eat  ambitio,  cuptdo,  dcslderiam,  poUna  quam  amor;  exc«s9u% 
ayuritlo.  *Pioolom.  grrad.  7.  cap.  1.  *Llb.  de  amfcit  utile  mundannm.  camale  jucundum,  apiritujiie 
hnnestom.       b  Kx  stnf^lls  tribna  fit  charitaa  et  amidtia,  qns  req;>icit  dcum  et  proxlmum.  *  Jicncfkc- 
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ibis  hope  of  gain ;  At  mihtplattdo  ipse  dojni,  simul  etc  nummos  contemplor  in 
arccL  The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits^  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as 
that  Babylonian  garment  and  ^golden  wedge  did  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very 
sight  and  heaiing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man 
run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lie,  flatter,  prostitute 
himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness;  he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a  king, 
murder  his  £iither,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosioraurimcusa, 
as  ^he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  &irer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures^ 
that  Apelles,  Phidias^  or  any  doting  painter  could  ever  make :  we  are  enamour« 
ed  with  it, 

**  f  Prima  ferd  rota,  et  ctmctis  notfaalnui  templl«» 
DiTitin  ut  creacant." 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it. 

**  I  HiBc  est  nia  eni  faaralatnr  mazimna  otMm, 
Dlra  potena  reram,  domitiixque  pecuala  fat!.** 

"*  This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desire.*'  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy, 
princes,  lords,  &c  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent, 
miserable,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  ben^  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with 
our  commodity;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved  and 
esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
object  removed,  fJEirewell  friendship :  as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards 
were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and 
would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but  when  thy  goods  are  gone  and 
spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out,  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned,  scorned, 
hated,  injured.  ^Lucian's  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was  the  sole 
spectacle  of  Greece,  only  admired ;  who  but  Timou  f  Every  body  loved, 
honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  be 
kin  to  him;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent^  his  fair  possessions  gone,  farewell 
Timon :  none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timon,  no  man 
so  ridiculous  on  a  sudden,  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope,  no  man  would 
know  him. 

'Tis  the  general  humour  of  the  world,  commodity  steers  our  aflections 
throughout,  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom 
we  may  receive  mutual  kindness,  hope  for  like  courtesies,  get  any  good,  gain, 
or  profit;  hate  those,  and  abhor  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and  mise- 
rable, or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inoonvenieno&  And  even  those  that 
were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours, 
kinsmen,  allies,  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryons 
for  some  years  past,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  good  content  and 
entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings,  disports,  offices,  for  whom 
we  would  ride,  run,  spend  ourselves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely  and  honour- 
ably spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and  magnificent 
eulogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave,  learned, 
▼aliant,  &a,  and  magnified  beyond  measure:  if  any  controversy  arise  between 
us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  piece  of 
land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  siiit,  or  touch  the  string  of  our 
conmiodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sudden :  neither  affinity,  con* 
sanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but  ^rupto  jeoore  sxierit  Caprir 
Jvcus,  A  golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrowbone  or  honey- 
comb were  flung  amongst  bears :  fiither  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kinsmen 
are  at  odds:  and  look  what  malice,  deadly  hatred  can  invent,  that  shall  be 

d Joa.  7.  'Petronfau  Arbiter.  fJnrenaUa.  'Job.  Seciiiid.UbLS7lTanmL  hLuclama, 
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done,  TerrtbUe,  dirum,  pe&tUens,  cUrooi,  fsrum,  mutual  injuries,  desire  of 
revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him  and  hi9,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  plesr- 
Bures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it :  our  bodies  hurt^we  can  put  it  up  and  be 
reconciled :  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are  most  impatient :  fidr  becomes 
foul,  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  fnendlj  salutations  to  bitter  impreca- 
tions, mutual  feastings  to  plotting  viUanies,  minings  and  counterminings ;  good 
words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  revile  k  contra,  nought  but  his  imper^^ions 
are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  devil,  a  monster,  a  caterpillar,  a  viper, 
a  hogrubber,  &c  Dennit  in  pisoem  rntUier  farmoaa  mx/pernl;  ^the  scene  is 
altered  on  a  sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy :  so  furiously 
are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and 
upon  money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness :  ambition  tyran- 
niseth  over  our  souls,  as  ^I  have  shown,  and  in  defect  oracifies  as  much,  as  if 
a  man  by  negligence,  ill  husbandry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and 
consume  his  goods  and  fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes 
an  abject,  "^odious  and  "worse  than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing  for  his 
family" 

SuBSECT.  11. — Pleasant  OJ^jecta  of  Love, 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be  with- 
out life;  inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said, 
^  Pulcherrimcvrn  insidam  videmus,  etiam  cum  non  videmus,  we  see  a  lair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  ^sun  never  saw  a  fairer  city, 
Thessala  Tempe,  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c  The 
heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  ^fiur  or  foul:  &ir  buildmgs,  &ir  pictures,  all  arti- 
ficial, elaborate  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre :  ure 
admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  pueri  Jtunonis  avem,  as  children  do  on  a  pea- 
cock: [a  fiur  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c  ^^Theasalus  amat  equum  pulr- 
linum,  Imcfdum  JSffyptms,  Lacedcemonius  Cattdum,  &c.,  such  things  we  love, 
are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  imto  us,  and  whatsoever  else  may 
cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  orna- 
ments, necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  £x  an  immoderate 
eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much 
sorrow,  and  discontent  unto  us,  work  our  final  overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy 
in  the  end.  Many  are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming, 
hawking,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  as  *I  have  said :  some  with  immo- 
derate desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olympics,  knighted  in  the  field, 
&c.,  and  by  these  means  ruinate  themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair 
mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and 
fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  themselves  with  an  imaginary 
persuasion  of  a  sensual  paradise :  so  several  pleasant  objects  diversely  affect 
diverse  men.  <  But  the  fairest  objects  and  enticings  proceed  from  men  them* 
selves,  which  most  frequently  captivate,  allture,  and  make  them  dote  beyond  all 
measm'e  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects :  first,  as  some  suppose, 
by  that  secret  force  of  stars,  {quod  me  tiU  temperat  astrum  /)  They  do  sin- 
gularly dote  on  such  a  man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it^ 
^Non  amo  te  Sabidiy  SfC.  Alexander  admired  Ephestion,  Adrian  AntinouSk 
Nero  Sporus,  &c.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament,  astrologer 
to  trine  and  sextile  aspects,  or  opposite  of  their  several  ascendants,  lords  of 

? "J**®  *"•*  ^  «  l)eaotlftd  woman  with  the  tell  of  a  fish.*  1  Part.  1.  sec  8.  memK  lab.  IS. 

ti       "Sli*  ^'  ■  ^'P*'  ^P**"  Camdcno.         *>  Leland  of  St.  EdmondsbuTy.       P  Caelum  lereaQm,  cwliun 

visum  todnin.    PoUd.  lib.  i .  de  Anplla.  <  Credo  equidrax  vtvos  doocnt  e  mannore  Tulius.  'Max. 
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their  geuitures,  love  and  hatred  of  planets  ;  '^Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord 
of  spirits ;  but  most  to  outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and 
acceptable  to  all  men,  and  therefore  saith  'Gromesius,  princes  and  great  men 
entertain  jesters  and  players  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  ^Fctres  cum 
2?a7ihus /aciUime  congregarUur,  'tis  that  'similitude  of  manners  which  ties  most 
men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  dis- 
ports, they  delight  in  one  another's  companies,  ^'  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather 
together :"  if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can 
seldom  agree.  Secondly,  ^affability,  custom,  and  familiarity,  may  convert 
nature  many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as  if  they  be  country- 
men, fellow-students,  coUcagues,  or  have  been  fellow-soldiers^  '^brethren  in 
BMiction  (^cu:erhacalamttatum80cieta8,diversi  etiamingenii  homines  conjungit), 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third ;  so 
after  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  foreign  place; 

**  Paacltur  In  tItIs  liTor,  post  &ta  qoiesdt : 
£t  ceddere  o4ia»  ei  triltes  mors  obrnit  Iraa** 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  officer,  aeeephim  hen^lcvum, 
^  commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quarrel,  relieve  him  in  his 
misery,  thou  winnest  him  for  ever  ;  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetual 
enemy.  Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as 
®  Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus  :  muhu  mvlv/m  scabU  ;  who  but  Sea- 
liger  with  him  ?  what  encomiums,  epithets,  eulogiums  ?  AniiHes  sapienticny 
perpetuus  dictator^  lUerarum  omdtnenium,  Europcb  miraculum,  noble  Scaliger,' 
iricredibitis  ingenii  prcestantia,  ice.,  diis  poHus  quam  hominUms  per  omnia  com- 
parandus,  scripta  ejus  aurea  ancylia  de  cceh  delapsa  poplitibus  veneramur 
/lexis,  ^&c.,  but  when  they  began  to  vary,  none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile 
and  base,  as  his  books  de  Bardonicm  /amUid,  and  other  satirical  invectives 
may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilocus  himself  was  not  so  bitter.  Another 
great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity  :  parents  are  dear  to  their  children, 
children- 1&  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  of  all  sorts,  as  a  hen 
and  chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  Purest.  Many 
memorable  examples  are  in  this  kmd,  and  'tis  portenti  simile,ifthey  do  not :  '*^  a 
mother  cannot  forget  her  child :  *'  Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner :  love  of 
parents  may  not  be  concealed,  'tis  natural,  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman 
in  this  kind,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements; 
yet  many  unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents, 
disobedient  children,  of  ^disagreeing  brothers,  nothing  so  common.  The  love 
of  kinsmen  is  grown  cold,  '^ '^many  kinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  Mends ;" 
if  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  able,  par  pari  referre,  to  requite  their  kind- 
ness, there  will  be  mutual  coirespondence,  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most 
odious  to  them  above  all  others.  The  last  object  that  ties  man  and  man,  is 
comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty  alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton  eye : 
which  xar  i^o^rnv  is  termed  heroical,  or  love-melancholy.  Other  loves  (saith 
Picolomineus)  are  so  called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gol^, 
&c.,  but  this  of  women  is  predominant  in  a  higher  strain,  whose  part  affected 
is  the  liver,  and  this  love  deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated 
Qpaili  in  the  next  section. 

°  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  12.  cap.  3.  >  Dc  uilo  geniall,  L  8.  e.  1&.  7  Theod.  Prodromna,  amor.  lib.  3. 

■  SImilltDdo  roonun  pai-it  amlcitiam.  *  Vivea,  a.  de  anlma.        b  Qol  Biznnl  fecera  oaofraglnm,  aut  una 

pcrtulere  vlncolaTelconsUii  ooitJiirationlflTe  lodetate  Jmisantur,  In^cm  aznaat :  Brntuxn  et  Caaslinu  inviccm 
liifensos  Ciesarianus  dominattiB  concUiaTlt.  JEsnfiltit  Lepldas  et  Julioi  Flacens,  qaoxn  CMent  inimicteslini 
cenaorea  renanciall  Bimultates  Dlico  deporaere.  Scnltet  capb  4.  de  cauaa  amor.  *  raplnlii&  disocratn 
demonioo  pnedpit  nt  qaum  alicojus  omidtiain  reUet,  Uluzn  laadet,  qnod  lana  Initfntn  amoili  alti  Tttaperatto 
flimultatQin.       *  Suspect  lect  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  f  Tbe  priett  ofwiadoxn,  perpetnal  dictator,  ornament 

of  literatnre,  wonder  of  Enrope."  S  "  0  incredible  ezcelleDce  of  gculoft,  &C.,  more  comparable  to  gods* 
than  man's  in  erery  reipect  we  venerate  joar  wrltlnnzs  on  bended  knees,  as  we  do  the  shield  that  fell  from 
hcaren."       h  isa.  zllx.       IBara  est  concordia  fratnun.  kGxad.  L  cap.  22. 
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SuBSECT.  III. — Honest  otjecta  qfL(me, 

Beauty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love,  "  'as  jet  draws  a  straw,  so  doth 
beauty  love  :"  virtue  and  honesty  are  great  motives  and  give  as  fair  a  lustre 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fiicate,  but  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgment;  those  two  Yenus'  twins,  Eros  and 
Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men  are 
deceived  by  their  flattering  gnathos,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides,  hypo- 
crites, that  make  a  show  of  great  love,  learning,  pretend  honesty,  virtue,  zeal, 
modesty,  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures :  feigned  protestations 
often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive  them,  spodi  nr- 
tutis  ei  umbra,  when  as  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth  or  honesty  at  all 
in  them,  no  truth,  but  mere  hypocrisy,  subtilty,  knavery,  and  the  like.  As  true 
friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Cselius  Secundus  met  by  the  highway  side ;  and 
hard  it  is  in  this  temporising  age  to  distinguish  such  companions,  or  to  find 
them  out.  Such  gnathos  as  these  for  the  most  part  belong  to  great  men,  and 
by  this  gloadng  flattery,  affability,  and  such  like  philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate 
into  their  &vours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of  excellent  worth,  wisdom, 
learning,  demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into  dignities,  honours,  offices ; 
but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and  as  many  times  stirs  as  Beho- 
boam's  counseUors  in  a  commonwealth  overthrew  themselves  and  others. 
Tandlerus  and  some  authors  make  a  doubt,  whether  love  and  hatred  may  be 
compelled  by  philters  or  characters ;  Cardan  and  Marbodius,  by  precious  stones 
and  amulets ;  astrologers  by  election  of  times,  dca  as  °^I  shall  elsewhere  dis- 
cuss. The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  virtue^  wisdom,  honesty,  °  real 
worth,  Interna  fortna,  and  this  love  cannot  deceive  or  be  compelled,  ut  amais 
aniahilia  esto,  love  itself  is  the  most  potent  philtrum,  virtue  and  wisdom,  yroiia 
gratam  fadenSy  the  sole  and  only  grace,  not  counterfeit  but  open,  honest) 
simple,  naked,  ^  ^descending  from  heaven,"  as  our  apostle  hath  i^  an  infused 
habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several  gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongaes,  for 
which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gracious,  Eph.  iv.  11.  as  to  Saul  stature  and 
a  goodly  presence,  1  Sam.  iz.  1.  Joseph  found  fiivour  in  Pharaoh*s  court, 
Gen.  xxxix,  for  ^his  person ;  and  Daniel  with  the  princes  of  the  eimuchs, 
Dan.  xiz.  19.  Christ  was  gracious  with  God  and  men,  Luke  ii.  52.  There  is 
still  some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse^  eloquence,  wit^  honesty,  which 
is  the  primum  mobUcy  first  mover,  and  a  most  forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the 
favours  and  good  wills  of  men*s  eyes,  ears,  and  affections  imto  them.  When 
"  Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonished  at  his  answers  (Luke  ii  47.},  and 
wondered  at  his  gitudous  words  which  proceeded  from  his  mouth.*^  An  orator 
steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and  as  another  Orpheus,  quo  vult,  untie  wdt,  he 
pulls  them  to  him  by  speech  alone :  a  sweet  voice  causeth  admiration ;  and  he 
that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  ordinary  phrase,  is  called  a  proper 
man,  a  divine  spirit.  For  which  cause  belike,  our  old  poets,  Senatus  f>op^ 
lusque  poeUnrum^  made  Mercury  the  gentleman-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain 
of  eloquence,  and  those  charities  to  be  Jupiter's  and  Euiymone's  daughters 
descended  from  above.  Though  they  be  otherwise  deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to 
behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mind  denominate  them  &ir.  Plato  commends 
the  beauty  of  Socrates  :  yet  who  was  more  grim  of  countenance,  stem,  and 
ghastly  to  look  upon  ?  So  are  and  have  been  many  great  philosophers,  as  ^  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  observes,  **  deformed  most  part  in  that  which  is  to  be  seen 
with  the  eyes, but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen."  Sc^  subattritd 
latitat  sapientia  veste,    .^E^p,  Demociitus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon, 

1  Vlrei,  8.  do  anlma,  nt  paleam  Buocinnm  bIc  fonnam  amor  trahit  ^  Sect  ieq.  >^Ki]in  OiTiniu  hoaiM 
proba  o  Jamet  UL  la  P  GraUor  est  pulchro  venlena  %  corpow  ▼irtna.  «  Orat  18.  detanom  ptenia»«ii» 
pbUoiopU  ed  id  quod  in  aapectiun  cadtt,  ea  parte  elegantca  qum  ocoloa  tbgit. 
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Gtesner,  &c  withered  old  men,  Silent  AlcUnades,  very  harsh  and  impolite  to 
the  eye ;  but  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  generally  learned,  temperate 
and  modest  1    No  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad 
superficUm,  to  the  eye,  as  'Boethius  observes,  but  he  had  Ccrpua  turpiaaimum 
interne,  a  most  deformed  soul;  honesty,  virtue,  fair  conditions,  are  great 
enticers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good- 
will of  men.     Abdolominus  in  Curtius,  a  poor  man  (but  whicli  mine  author 
notes  "  •  the  cause  of  his  poverty  was  his  honesty^),  for  his  modesty  and  con- 
tinency  from  a  private  person  (for  they  found  him  digging  in  his  garden)  was 
saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnifiooes  of  his  time,  injecta  Ci 
veetie  pwrpwrd  awroque  distincta,  **&  purple  embroidered  garment  was  put 
upon  him,  ^  and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take  upon 
him  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  king,"  continue  his  continency  and  the  rest  of  hib 
good  parts.     Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  hit 
conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good 
men,  of  CsBsar,  Fompey,  Antony,  TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  dsa  muUaa  h(Bredi» 
totes  (°  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold  bonitate  consequiUus,     Opera  pretium 
audirSy  <fec.     It  is  worthy  of  your  attention,  Livy  cries,  "  *  you  that  scorn  all 
but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  Q. 
Gincinnatus  had  but  four  acres,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  senate  was  chosen 
dictator  of  Rome.  Of  such  account  were  Cato,  Fabricius,  Aristides,  Antonius, 
Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth :  so  Cesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for 
valour,  ^Hffiphestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Farmenio  the  king :  Titus  ddicuB 
humomi  generisy  and  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Yespatian,  the  darling  of  his 
time,  as  *  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  *  excellent  virtues :  their 
memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they 
be  dead :  Suavem  mejnoriam  sui  rdiquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend,  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  ona     ''  ^I  have  ever  loved  as  thou  knowest  (so  Tully  wrote 
to  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty,  constancy, 
sweet  conditions ;  and  believe  it  ^  there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  fair  as 
virtue."     **  I**  do  mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius,)  a  most 
industrious,  eloquent,  upright  niaa,  which  is  aU  in  aU  with  me  :"  the  affection 
came  from  his  good  parts.     And  as  St.  Austin  comments  on  the  84th  Psalm, 
"  ^  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  justice,  and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with 
the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  with,  as  in  martyrs,  though 
their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this  beauty  shines,  and  we 
love  their  virtues."     The  ^stoics  are  of  opinion  that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair  ; 
and  Cato  in  Tully  3  de  FinUms  contends  the  same,  that  the  lineaments  of 
the  mind  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incomparably  beyond  them  : 
wisdom  and  valour  according  to  ^  Xenophon,  especially  deserves  the  name  of 
beauty,  and  denominate  one  fair,  et  incomparabiliter  pvlohrvor  est  (as  Austin 
holds)  verilas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Grcecorum,     "  "Wine  is  strong,  the 
king  is  strong,  women  are  strong,  but  trath  overcometh  all  things,"  Esd.  L  3, 
10,  11,  12.     ^^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  under- 
standing ;  for  the  merchandise  thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  better  than  gold ;  it  is  more  precious  than  x)earls,  and  all  the  things 

'  43  de  consol.         *  Caasa  ei  panpertatts,  phllasophia,  alcat  plerUKiTie  probitas  fbit  t  Abluo  coipna  et 

cnpe  r^i  animum,  et  In  earn  fortanam.  qua  dignaa  ea  continentlara  btam  profer.  ^  Vita  cjna.  '  Qal 
pne  dlritiis  haroana  spernont,  nee  Tirtntl  locum  pntant  nisi  opea  affloant  Q.  Cindnoa&us  consenm  patnun 
In  dictatorem  Romanum  electu<«.  7  Curtioa.  *  Edgar  Etheling,  England's  darling:  *  Morum  suavitas* 
obvia  comitaa,  ptompta  offida  mortalioin  anlmot  demerentur.  b  Epist*  lib.  8.    Semper  amavl  ut  tu  ads, 

M.  Brutum  propter  ^us  summum  ingenium,  BuaTisdmoa  mores,  aingolarem  probltatem  et  constantiam; 
nihil  est,  mihi  crede,  virtute  formoslna,  nibll  amabHiua.  ®  Ardentes  amores  exdtaret,  ri  simnlacmm  ^u» 

ad  octtloa  penetraret.  Plato  PluBdoDe.  d  Episl  Ubi  4.  Validissimd  diligo  vimm  rectum,  disertum,  quod 

apad  me  potentlsalmnm  est.  *  Est  quirdam  pnldiritudo  Jnstl  Jsb  quam  yidemua  oculla  oordia,  amamus,  et 
oxardeaclmusi  ut  In  martyTibus,  qunm  eorum  membra  bestiss  lacerarent,  etsl  alias  deformea,  kc  f  Llpslua 
irinudoc.  ad  Phja  Stoic,  lib.  3.  dUT.  17.  loiua  sapiens  pulcber.  >  Fortitado et  prudentia  polchritudinla 

la::dcm  prcdpue  merentor. 
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thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her/'  Prov.  iL  13, 14,  15,  a  wise, 
trae,  just,  upright,  and  good  man,  I  say  it  again,  is  only  fiadr :  ^it  is  reported 
of  Magdalene  Queen  of  France,  and  wife  to  Levis  XI.,  a  Scottish  womaa  by 
birth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M.  Aknus^ 
one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  a  silly,  old,  ^  hard-favoured  man  fast  asleep  m  a 
bower,  and  kissed  him  sweetly ;  when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  It, 
she  replied,  that  it  was  not  hk  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reverence, 
but,  with  a  platonic  love,  the  divine  beauty  of  ^  his  souL  Thus  in  all  ages 
Hrtue  hath  been  adorod,  admired,  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it : 
and  the  more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  gracious,  the  more  admired.  Ko  man 
so  much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself;  and  as  the  Psalmist  saith, 
adv.  2, ''  He  was  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men."  Chrysostom,  Horn,  8  in  MoL 
Bernard,  Ser.  1,  de  omnibua  Sanctis  ;  Austin  Cassiodore,  Ever,  in  9  MaL  inter- 
pret it  of  the  ^  beauty  of  his  person ;  there  was  a  divine  majesty  in  his  loobs,  it 
shined  like  lightning  and  drew  all  men  to  it :  but  Basil,  GyrH.  lib.  6.  super.  55. 
JSsay.  Theodoret,  Arnobius,  &o.  of  the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace, 
eloquence,  &&  Thomas  in  PsaL  zliv.  of  both ;  and  so  doth  Baradius  and  Peter 
Morales,  lib.  de  pulchriiud.  Jesu,  et  Marios^  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin  Mary, hcsc  alios  formd  pmcesserit  omnes,  ^  according  to  that  pre- 
diction of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent^  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this 
beauty  shines,  and  will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  and  visit  it  Plato 
and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  Eigyptian  priests :  Apol- 
lonius  travelled  into  Ethiopia,  Persia^  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni, 
gymnosophists.  The  Queen  of  Shcba  came  to  visit  Solomon ;  and  ''many,'' 
saith  °  Hierom,  ''went  out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles, to 
behold  that  eloquent  livy '* :  ^  MvUi  Bomam  nan  ut  urbem  pulcherrtmamy  wi 
urbis  et  orbisdominumOciavianum,  seduthunc  unum  inviserent  atuiirentquey 
d  Gadibus  prqfecti  sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep, 
^or  links  the  souls  of  men  closer  than  virtue. 

**  VNon  per  decs  ant  pictor  posset, 
Ant  stotaarius  ullus  flagere 
Tttlem  palchrituuiuem  qualem  rlrtiu  habet  ;** 

**  no  painter^  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue's  lustre,  or  those  admirable 
rays  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those 
everlasting  rays  that  continue  to  the  world's  end."  Many,  saith  Phavorinos, 
that  loved  and  admired  Aldbiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not>  cared  not  for 
Alcibiades  a  man,  nunc  intuenles  qtuerebant  Alcibiadem  ;  but  the  beauty  of 
Socrates  is  still  the  same ;  '  virtue's  lustre  never  fades,  is  ever  fresh  and  green, 
semper  viva  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  drav* 
2nd  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason  belike,  Homer  feigns  the 
three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because  the  hearts  of  men 
are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  "  '  0  sweet  bands  (Seneca  exclaims), 
which  so  happily  combine^  that  those  which  are  bound  by  them  love  their 
binders,  desiring  withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound,"  and  as  so  nuiny 
Geryons  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine, 
to  be  like  affected  of  one  mind^ 

**  i  VcUe  et  noUe  ambobas  Idemi  sodataqae  toto 
Mens  IBTO" 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
takes  place  there  is  peace  and  quietness^  a  true  correspondence;,  perfect 

b  Franc.  Belforlst  In  hist.  an.  1430.  Erat  antem  foede  defbrmls,  et  ea  fbnna,  (iita'dthis  paerl  terreri 

r>sseni  quam  invltarl  ad  oseulum  paellsa.  k  Deformis  late  etai  ytdeslnr  aenex,  diviniun  aDfiBinB  hatet 

Folgebat  vnltu  nxo:  falgor  et  divlna  majeataa  homines  ad  ae  trahentea.  ^  **Shie  excelled  aU  others  ia 

J«wit7.*  nPwBfiit.blb.Tnlgar.       «Far8Jn8crip.Tlt.LiTil8tatu«  PataTi!.  PA  tree  tore**  knot. 

«  Stob«na  %  Gneeo.  ^ SoUnna,  pulchri  naUa  est  facica.       •©  dnldasiml  laqud,  qni  tarn  WldtcrdeTin- 

suuJ^  «<i«m  ^  vlnctla  dlUgantur,  qoI  k  graUia  Tinctl  &nntp  cnpluat  arctios  deOgaxl  et  in  oBom  redlgl. 
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amity,  a  diapason  of  vows  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  between  ^  David 
and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Fylades  and  Orestes,  ^Nysus  and 
Euryalas,  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  ^they  will  live  and  die  together,  and  pro- 
secute one  another  with  good  turns.  *Nam  vinci  in  aTnore  turpissimunh 
ptUant,  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  Nenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages  after 
(as  Plato's  scholars  did)  they  will  parerUare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory. 
^lUum  cohribitSy  ilium  cerd^  Ulum  cere,  4&a  '^  He  did  express  his  friends  in 
colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of 
a  citizen  in  Kome),  and  in  a  great  auditory  not  long  since  recited  a  just  volume 
of  his  life."  In  another  place,  ^speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  had 
composed  in  praise  of  him,  ''  °He  gave  me  as  much  as  he  might,  and  would 
have  done  more  if  he  could  :  though  what  can  a  man  give  more  than  honour, 
glory,  and  eternity  ]  But  that  which  he  wrote  peradventure,  will  not  con- 
tinue, yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue."  'Tis  all  the  recompense  a  poor  scholar  can 
make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Mecsenaa,  friend,  to  mention  him  in  his  works, 
to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c.,  as  all  our  poets,  orators, 
historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such  men  take  of 
their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satires,  invectives,  &c.,  *  and  'tis  both 
ways  of  great  moment,  as  *^ Plato  gives  us  to  understand.  Paulus  Jovius,  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron, 
concludes  in  these  words,  "*  Because  I  cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men 
do,  with  like  endeavour,  affection,  and  piety,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  his 
life  ;  since  my  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous 
monument,  I  will  perform  those  rites  to  his  saci*ed  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps, 
but  a  liberal  wit  can  afford."  But  I  rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting, 
there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship  from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for 
some  by-respects,  so  long  dissembled,  till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends, 
which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance, 
heart-burnings,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter 
melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  their 
love,  than  greatness,  wealth,  authority,  &c,,  are  rather  feared  than  beloved ; 
nee  amant  quemqiuim,  nee  amantur  ab  uUo :  and  howsoever  borne  with  for  a 
time,  yet  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  cumsh 
hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  imprudence,  and  such  like  vices,  they  are 
generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both  God  and  men. 

"  Non  uxor  salmm  te  rait,  non  flliua,  oxnnea 
Vldnl  odcrunt," 

**wife  and  children,  friends,  neighboura,  all  the  world  forsakes  thom,  would 
feign  be  rid  of  them,"  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
them,  or  else  God's  judgments  overtake  them  :  instead  of  graces,  come  furies. 
So  when  fair  '  AbijLjail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdom,  was  acceptable  to  David, 
Nabal  was  churlish  and  evil-conditioned  ;  and  therefore  ^Mordecai  was 
received,  when  Haman  was  executed,  Haman  the  favourite,  "  that  had  his 
seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  king's  servants  that  stood  in  the 

«  "  He  loTed  him  as  he  loved  his  own  soul.**  1  Sam.  xy.  1.    ••  Beyond  the  lore  of  women."  *  Vlrg.  9 . 

JEn.    Qni  super  exanlmem  esse  coT^ecit  amlcum  cunfcssna.  7Amlcusanlmas  dimidlom,  Anstln. 

confesa  4.  cap.  &  Quod  d«  VirgUio  lioratlns:  kt  serves  animae  dimidium  meie.  'Pliniu&  ^Ulam 

mrgeato  et  anro,  fUcm  ebore,  marmore  affln(;l^  et  nuper  ingenti  adhlbito  anditorlo  Ingentem  de  vita 
<jus  Ubrom  redtavlt  eptst  Uk  4.  eplst  68.  bLlb.  iv.  ep.  61.  Frisco  sua  *  Dcdit  mlhi  quantum  potult 
maximnm,  daturas  ampllns  si  potviaseb  Tametsi  quid  homlni  dari  potest  msjus  quam  gloria,  lans,  et  Kter- 
nitaa  ?    At  non  enmt  fbrtasse  qn«  scrip^t     Ille  tamen  scripsit  tanqunm  esacnt  futura.  *  For,  penua 

trritabUe  vatum.  dUb.  13.  de  Legibua.    Uagnam  enim  vim  habent.&c.  « Pari  tamen  studio  ct 

pletate  conscribenda  vitas  ejus  munua  suscepi,  et  postquam  sumptuosa  condere  pro  fortnna  non  licult, 
esisno  aed  eo  furte  Uberalia  IngenU  monumepto  Josta  sancUssimo  cineii  solventur.  S  l  Sam.  zxv.  X 

8Latbcr,iiL3. 
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gates,  bowed  their  knees  and  reverenced.**  Though  thej  flourish  many  tlme^ 
such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and  blear  the  world's  eyes  by  flatteiy, 
bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  men's  weakness,  thst  cannot  so 
apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated, 
in  a  moment :  "  surely,'*  saith  DaWd,  "thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  places,* 
Ps.  xxxvii  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemonlaii 
scales  ;  and  as  Eusebius  in  ^  Ammianus,  that  was  in  siich  authority,  ad 
jubendum  Imperatorem^  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case 
they  escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives*  end,  yet  after  their  death  their 
memory  stinks  as  a  snuff  of  a  candle  put  out,  and  those  that  durst  not  so 
much  as  mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with 
satires,  libels,  and  bitter  imprecations,  they  shall  tncde  audlre  in  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  and  be  odious  to  the  world's  endL 


MEMB.  III. 
Charity  composed  of  all  three  Kinds,  Pleasant,  ProJUabU,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  proflt,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  tarn 
asks  another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from 
discipline  and  philosophy,thereisyetanotherlovecompoundedof  all  thesethree, 
which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,  benevolence,  friendship,  eveu 
all  those  virtuous  habits  ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  affectioDS, 
of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethics,  and  is  commanded  by  God, 
which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a  Christian,  and  a  true  rege- 
nerate man ;  this  is,  "*  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourself;"  for 
this  love  is  lychnus  accendens  et  accensus,  a  communicating  light,  apt  to  illumi- 
nate itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are  fair,  and  very  beautiful,  1 
confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendsliip,  the  love  that  we  owe  to  our  countiT, 
nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  «S:c.,  of  whicli  read 
^copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals;  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a 
man ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  religion,  and  a  refei-euce  to 
God.  Nature  binds  all  ci*eatures  to  love  their  young  ones ;  a  hen  to  prescn'e 
her  brood  will  run  upon  a  lion,  a  hind  will  flght  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear, 
asilly  sheep  withafox.  So  the  same  nature  nrgetha  man  to  lovehis  parents,  i^d\\ 
me  pater  ojnnes  oderint,ni  temagisquam  oculosatnemmeosl)  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  TuUy  holds,  **  ™  without  detestable  offence :"  but  much  more 
Grod's  commandment,  which  enjoins  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind. 
'*  °  The  love  of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be 
displaced,  all  comes  down,"  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  com- 
bination of  which,  nature, fortune,  virtue,  happily  concur;  yet  this  love  comes 
short  of  it  ®  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patrid  mori,  **it  cannot  be  expressed,  what 
a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Amor  laudis  et  patna 
jpro  stipendio  est;  the  Decii  did  se  devovere,  Horatii,  Curii,  Saevola,  Keguliis, 
Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country's  peace  and  good. 

^<lUnadie9  FablosBdbcllnminfseratomnea,  I         **  One  day  the  Fabll  stoutly  warrpd. 

Ad  bcllum  uiisaoB  perdidit  una  dies.**  |  One  day  the  Fabli  wcro  destroyfd.** 

Fifby  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  iu 
defence  of  their  country.  T.  ^milius,  I.  6.  speaks  of  six  senators  of  Calais, 
that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  tbo 

h  Amm.  Marcclllnns,  1.14.  I  Ut  mandns  duobos  polls  snstentntar  x  tta  lex  Del,  amore  Del  et  proslml ; 
daobus  hla  ftrndumcntia  vlncitor ;  inachina  mundl  corrult,  si  una  do  polia  turbatur  {  lex  pent  divina  A  una 
«x  his.  k  8  et  9  libro.  1  Ter.  Adelph.  4,  6.  >»  De  aniidL  ^  Cliarltas  pareatnm  diloi  nisi 

detestabili  acelere  non  potest,  lapidoxn  fornicibos  slmfllima,  caaura,  nisi  se  Inrlcem  eostentarat  Seneca. 
f  '*  It  ia  aweM  to  die  for  one's  oountrv. "  P  Dil  immortalea.  dki  non  potest  quantum  dMiUatil  nuuea 

Olud  hat^  «OTid.  Fast.  'Anno  1317.    Jacob  Mayer.    Annal.  Fland.  Ub.  12. 
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restb  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  Historiogra- 
phers, physicians,  ^c.,  or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and 
their  country's  benefit.  '  Sanctum  riomer.i  (WhiciiicBf  sociorunh  communio  «acra / 
friendship  is  a  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  communion  of  friends.  ''  ^  Ajs  the 
sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,**  a  most  divine  and 
heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to  be 
preferred  (if  yon  will  stand  to  the  judgment  of '^  Cornelius  Nepos)  before  affinity 
or  consanguinity;  pltis  in  amicitid  viUet  similitudo  rnorum  quam  affinitas,  dec 
the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever.  Take  this 
away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  out  of 
the  world ;  'tis  the  greatest  tie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as 
our  modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest. 


***■  Hard  b  the  donbt,  and  difficult  to  deero« 
When  all  three  kinds  of  lore  together  meet ; 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme, 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down }  to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  onto  kindred  aweet, 
Or  raging  tin  of  lore  to  women  kind. 
Or  zeal  of  Mends,  oombln'd  by  yirtues  meet; 
Bat  of  them  all  the  band  of  rtrtooos  mmd, 

Methinka  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 


**  For  natnral  affiBctloa  soon  doth  cease, 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 
Tlirough  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
>'or  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  fram^ 
S )  lore  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass,        [brass.* 
No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest 


^  A  faithful  friend  is  better  than  'gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  *  an  only  pos- 
session; yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest, 
all  three  loves  put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true 
Christian  illnminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ctd  Detun^  for  God  s 
sake.     ''  Though  I  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,  though  I  feed  the  poor  with  all  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned, 
and  have  not  this  lov%  it  profiteth  me  nothing,*'  1  Cor.  xiiL  1,  3.  *tis  splencU- 
dum  pecccUum,  without  charity.     This  is  an  all-apprehending  love,  a  deifying 
love,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  philoso- 
pher's stone,  Ifon  potest  enim,  as  ^  Austin  infers,  f?eraciter  amicus  esse  hominis, 
nisifuei'it  ipsius  primitus  veritatis,  He  is  no  true  friend  that  loves  not  God's 
truth.     And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal 
men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual  amity 
and  firm  league;  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  fair  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  together;  as  the 
sun  in  the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world ;  and  for  this  causey  *tis 
love  without  an  addition,  love,  love  of  Gkxl,  and  love  of  men.     **^  The  love  of 
God  begets  the  love  of  man ;  and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of 
God  is  nourished  and  increased.'*     By  this  happy  union  of  love,  ''^all  well 
governed  families  and  cities  are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine 
souls  complicated,  the  world  itself  composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in 
God,  and  reduced  to  one.     *Thi.s  love  causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the 
life,  spirit^  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action,  it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth 
adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  inconveniences,  sustained  by  faith 
and  hope,  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble  twist,  a  Gordian  knot, 
an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  is  love,*'  1  Cor.  xiii  13, 
^  'which  inflames  our  souls  with  a  divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  purged, 
and  so  piurgeth,  elevates  to  God,  makes  an  atonement,  and  reconciles  us  imto 
him."  'That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth ;  that  depresses, 
this  rears;  that  causeth  cares  and  troubles,  this  quieines>s  of  mind;  this 

•TaVj.       t  Lnclanus Tozari.    Amlcltia  nt  sol  tn  mnndo,  Ac  ^  Vlt  Pompon.  AttlcL  'Spenser, 

FaBrie  Qocoie,  lib.  S.  cant.  9  staff.  1,  2.       /Syracides.       *  Pluttrch«  preciosum  numisma.      ^Xenopbon, 
WQS  amlena  prastantissima  poMessla  b  Epist  6^        *  Grec^  Per  aroorem  Del,  prozimi  gignitnr;  et 

per  hone  amorem  proximl,  Dei  nutritur.      d  Ficcolomlneua,  grad.  7.  cap.  27.  hoc  felid  amorls  nodo  ligantnr 
^m^Hi,  dvltatea,  «&  *  Veras  absolutas  hsee  parit  virtutes,  radix  omnium  Tlrtutum,  mens  et  spiritun 

f  Dtvlno  ealore  animoa  tneendit,  incensos  purgat,  purgatoa  elevat  ad  Denm«  Deum  placat,  bominem  Deo  con- 
dliat  Bemant  ■  nie  inflcit,  hie  perflcit,  Ula  deprimit,  h&e  ctorat  {  hie  tranquUUtatenii  Ulo  coraa  paxtt: 

bie  Titam  reetk  latemat;  lUa  deformat,  Ae. 
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informs,  that  deforms  our  life;  that  leadi  to  repentance,  this  to  heavea."  For 
if  once  we  be  truly  linked  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  Iotb  God 
above  all,  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined,  Mark  xii.  31.  Matt 
xix.  19.  peiform  those  duties  and  exerdses,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good 
Christian. 

*'  This  love  suffereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  envicth  not,  boasteth  not  itself^  is 
not  pufied  up,  it  deceiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked 
to  anger,  it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  bat  in  truth.  It 
suffereth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,"  1  Cor.  xiil  4,  i3, 
6,  7 ;  "it  covereth  all  trespasses/*  Pro  v.  z.  1 2  ;  "a  multitude  of  sins,"  1  Pet  iv.  8, 
as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  "many 
sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much,"  Luke  viL  47 ;  "  it  will  defend  the 
fatherless  alid  the  widow,"  Isa.  i.  17 ;  "  will  seek  no  revenge,  or  be  mindful  of 
wrong,"  Levit.  xix.  18;  "will  bring  home  his  brother's  ox  if  he  go  astray,  as 
it  is  commanded,"  Deut.  xxii.  1 ;  "  will  resist  evil,  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and 
not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse  him,  love  his  enemy," 
Matt.  V ;  "  bear  his  brother's  burthen,"  Gal.  vi.  7.  He  that  so  loves  will  be 
hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints;  he  will,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, have  peace  with  all  men,  "  feed  his  enemy  if  ho  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give  him  drink;"  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  **lie 
will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort,  rejoice  with  them  tli&t 
rejoice,  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  Kom.  xii ;  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neigli' 
hour,  be  courteous  and  tender-hearted,  "forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as 
God  forgave  him,"  Eph.  iv.  32;  "he  will  be  Uke  minded,"  PhiL  ii  2.  «0f 
one  judgment;  be  humble,  meek,  long-suffering,"  Colos.  iiL  "Forbear,  forget 
and  forgive,"  xii.  13.  23.  and  what  he  doth  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and 
not  to  men.  "  Be  pitiful  and  courteous,"  1  Pet.  iiL  "  Seek  peace  and  follow 
it."  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth, 
John  iii.  18.  "and  he  tliat  loves  God,  Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  ot 
him,"  John  v.  1,  <kc.  Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of 
tliis  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  coidd  perform  this  which  we  are  cujoined, 
forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  ourselves  to  those  Christian  laws  of  love; 

**i  O  fdix  hominnm  gentta, 
SI  Tcstroii  aninios  nnior 
Quo  cuelum  rcgitur  regat  1** 

"  Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loving,  how  might 
we  triumph  over  the  devil,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  earth  1" 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries, 
discontent,  melancholy,  ^want  of  this  charity.  We  do  iwovoernh  angariare, 
contemn,  consult,  vex,  torture,  molest^  and  hold  one  another's  noses  to  the 
grindstone  hard,  provoke,  rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard- 
hearted, implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are),  to  satisfy  our 
lust  or  private  spleen,  for  Uoys,  trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions,  spend  our- 
selves, goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  liim 
and  his.  'Tis  all  our  study,  practice,  and  business  how  to  plot  mischief  mine, 
coiintermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  ourselves,  injure  others,  hurt  all;  as  if 
we  were  bom  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eagerness  and  bitterness, 
with  such  rancour,  malice,  rage,  and  fury,  we  prosecute  our  intended  designs, 
that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men  can  contain 
ns :  no  satisfaction,  no  composition  will  be  accepted,  no  offices  wiU  serve,  no 
submission ;  though  he  shall  upon  his  knees,  as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in 
Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  his 
pardon,  we  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  we  have  confotmded  him  and 

.  IBoeUilas,in>.9.niet.8.  k  Dellqntam  paUtiir  diaritaa,  odium  C|)u  loco  nocedlt      BMiLl.HC.da 

t.moii.         IKoaamtnidrpoqiuBreiitM. 
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Ills,  "made  dice  of  his  bones,"  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his 
friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisum  genus,  rooted  him  out  and  all  his  posterity. 
Monsters  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves,  ™  tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  devils,  we 
do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  ourselves,  but  as  so  many  fire- 
brands, we  set  on,  and  animate  others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combat^ 
a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a  snarling  fit.  JSris  dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  "  Omnia 
ds  lite,  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strangth  to  strength,  fortunes  to 
fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea-fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two 
millstODes  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire  ourselves,  or  break  another's  backs- 
and  both  are  mined  and  consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches,  to  fat  and 
enrich  ourselves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it,  Quocunque  modo  rem;  how  many 
thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise, 
whom  we  injure,  fiitherless  children,  widows,  common  societies,  to  satisfy  our 
own  private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea- 
sure (pitiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  degree), 
and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready  to  be 
starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
sweep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks;  rather  spend  it  idly,  consumo 
it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  apparel,  ingur- 
gitate, or  let  it  be  lost,  than  he  should  luive  part  of  it;  ^rather  take  from  him 
that  little  which  he  hath,  than  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  ourselves,  let  others  make 
use  of  or  enjoy  it;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live:  for  want  of  disposing  our 
household,  and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  ears 
afber  our  deatL  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crumbs,  he 
only  seeks  chippings,  ofials ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  &mish,  and  eat  his  own 
flesh,  he  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon  him  by 
the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs  begging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by 
those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguinity,  <Jec.,  uncle,  cousin, 
brother,  father, 

"Per  ego  luu  lachrymal,  dextraniqne  toam  te^ 
SI  quidqnam  de  te  inerui,  fuit  aut  tibi  quidquum 
Dulce  meam,  mlsera  mei.'* 

"  Show  some  pity  for  Christ's  sake,  pity  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,"  Jba,  ho 
cares  not,  ride  on:  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead 
suretyship,  or  shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  ini- 
pcrfectionsy 

"F.t  Bi  per  sAnctnmJnratTM  dicat  Osyrlm, 
Credite,  nou  ludo,  crudelca  toUito  daudam." 

"  Swear,  protest,  take  Grod  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  qticere  peregrinum, 
thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater,  he  is  not  touched  with  it,  pauper  utn- 
qiiejacet,  ride  on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it."  Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in 
the  name  of  a  thousand  orphans,  a  hospital,  a  spittel,  a  prison,  as  he  goes  by, 
they  cry  out  to  him  for  aid,  ride  on,  surdo  narras,  he  cares  not,  let  them  cat 
stones,  devour  themselves  with  vermin,  rot  in  their  own  dung,  he  cares  noL 
Show  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge,  a  school,  a  fortification,  &c.,  or  some 
public  work,  ride  on;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for  God's  sake,  your 
country's  sake,  ride  on.  But  show  him  a  roll  wherein  his  name  shall  be  regis- 
tered in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms  set  up,  with 
his  devices  to  be  seen,  then  peradventure  he  will  stay  and  contribute;  or  if 
thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satistiBWtory  and  meritorious 
works,  or  persuade  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul  out  of  hell,  and 
ft-ee  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he  will 

nHiicanoqae  admOnint  nberatlgres.  BHeracmns.  •SI  Insobflanam  ablt,  panparem  qal 

Bon  !»'*> :  qaid  de  eo  fiet  qui  paaperem  denndat?  Aiutin. 
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listen  and  stay;  or  that  be  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  heir,  he  cares 
for,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to  bestow  his  posso- 
sions  (for  cany  them  with  him  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  soma 
school  or  hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  afier 
his  death.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain-glory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  tbia 
enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  better 
to  do  with  them,  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I  will  not  urge 
this  to  derogate  from  any  man^s  charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this  kind  to 
censure  any  good  work ;  no  doubt  there  be  many  sanctified,  heroical  and 
worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and  for  virtue's  sake  (divine  spirits),  that 
out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their  liberality,  and  as  much  as  in  them 
lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick 
and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  foi^ve  injuries,  as  true  charity  requires;  yet 
most  part  there  is  simuicUam  quid^  a  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this  kind,  much 
default  and  defect.  ^  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence^  ingenu- 
ously confessed  to  a  near  friend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built 
80  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars, 
not  that  he  loved  learning  more  than  others, ''  but  to  ^eternise  his  own  name, 
to  be  immortal  by  the  benefit  of  scholars ;  for  when  his  friends  wel-e  dead, 
walls  decayed,  and  all  inscriptions  gone^  books  would  remain  to  the  world  9 
end."  The  lanthom  in  'Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles, 
the  £simou8  port  Pyneum  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pan- 
theon by  Csilicratidas;  but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined 
long  since,  their  builders*  names  alone  fiourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And 
as  'he  said  of  that  Mai-ian  oak,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nuUiua  Agricda 
tnamu  cuUa  stirpa  tarn  diiUuma  qtuim  gtue  poetce  versu  seminari  potest,  no 
plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those 
ever-living  wits.  ^  Allon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  under  which  Deborah, 
Hebecca's  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such 
everlasting  monuments.  Vain  glory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the 
cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame,  Cosmo*s  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  iL  Such  for  the  most  part 
is  the  charity  of  our  times,  such  our  benefactors,  Mecsenates  and  patrona. 
Show  me  amongst  so  many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honesty  upright, 
meek,  humble,  a  patient,  innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful,  a  loving,  a  charita- 
l)le  man  I  ^  Frobus  quia  nobiscum  vivilf  Show  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua!  Die 
mihi  Musa  virum show  a  virtuous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  g>od  neigh- 
bour, a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a  true  friend,  &c  Crows  in  Africa 
are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall  examine  this  'iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where 
love  is  cold,  etjam  terras  Astrea  re/i^t^,  justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  virtue 
expelled. 


-■*7Jii8t!tUB  Boror, 


Inoorrnpta  fldea,  nodjuiue  Veritas,**—— 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  wero  an  innocent,  or  a  block,  op- 
press, tyrannise,  prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  goU,  torment  and  crucify  him, 
starve  him,  where  is  charity  f  He  that  shall  see  men  'swear  and  forswear. 
He  and  bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice  others,  hazard 
goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so 
unspeakablo  in  their  lusts,  unnatural  in  malice,  such  bloody  desigxmients, 

PJoTlTM.  vita  etns.  VTminnrtaUtRtcm  benefldo  llterarnm,  Immortali  gloriosa  qiudain  eaplAtate  com 
cnplvit.  Qaod  cItcb  qnibm  benefecUaet  peritari,  moenla  roitura,  otsl  r^io  amnpta  aodiflcata,  n«a  UbrL 
'Plataich,  Periele.  ■TulUtu,  Ub.  1.  delegtbua.  tGen.  zxzt.8.  VHor.  'I>iinimReniia 

jomna  "The  Bitter  of  Juatlce,  hononi  fnvlob&te,  and  naked  troth."  »Tun.  pro  Boa&     llentiri 

ps  canaa  meat  e^o  rero  cnplde  et  Ubenter  mentlar  tuA  cawa :  et  li  Quvndo  me  Tie  pedoimk  at  ytwl'*''*** 
IB  eempendU  fbciaa.  paralum  fore  idto.  " 
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Italian  blaspheming,  Spaoisli  renouncing,  &a,  may  well  ask  where  is  charity  I 
He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsoits,  such  endless  contentions,  such  plotting, 
undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eagerness  and  fhry,  every  man 
for  himself^  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all :  so  many  dititressed  sotds,  such 
lamentable  complaints,  so  many  ^tionsy  conspiracies^  seditions,  oppressions, 
abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy, 
80  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  &a,  may  well  require  what  is  become 
of  charity]  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults^  uproars,  bloody 
battles,  so  many  *men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  <&c.  (for  what  else  is  the 
subject  of  all  our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  guns !)  so  many  murders 
and  massacres,  <bc.,  where  is  charity  )  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  holy  men, ''  ^to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel 
the  trumpet  of  war,"  a  company  of  hell-bom  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friars, 
Jbbcemprasferre  to  all  seditions :  as  so  many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the 
ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentions  and  railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in 
writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  vinilency  and  bitterness,  Bi/k- 
ncBis  sermonibits  et  scUe  niffro),  and  by  their  bloody  inquisitions,  that  in  thirty 
years, Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls, 2 35  barons,  14,755  commons ; 
worse  than  those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doubt  where  is  charity?  Obsecro 
V08  quales  hi  demum  Christianil  Are  these  Christians?  I  beseech  you  tell  me : 
he  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Caesar, 
credo  qucB  de  in/eris  dicwntur  falsa  existitnaa,  "sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion 
there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell.'*  Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make 
what  shows  they  will,  give  alms,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons,  if  we  may 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites,  epicures, 
atheists,  with  the  "°fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God."  'Tis  no 
marvel  then  if  being  so  ui) charitable,  hard-heai*ted  as  we  are,  we  have  so 
frequent  and  so  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  tits,  so  many  bitter  pangs, 
mutual  discords,  all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  common  grievances, 
general  mischief,  H  tantce  in  terris  tragoBdice,  quibus  labe/actatur  et  miser^ 
laccraiur  humanum  genus,  so  many  pestilences,  wars,  uproars,  losses,  deluges, 
fires,  inundations,  God's  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon 
us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respectless  of  Grod,  and  our 
neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sins  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  own  heads. 
"Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  ^  Josephus  once  said  of  his  country- 
men Jews,  '*  if  the  Komans  had  not  come  when  they  did  to  sack  their  city, 
surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge,  or  fired  from 
heaven  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah :  their  desperate  malice,  wickedness  and 
peevishness  was  such."  'Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched 
vrays,  we  may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had 
any  sense  or  feeling  of  these  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in 
such  irr^ular  courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impieties ;  our  whole  carriage 
would  not  be  so  averse  from  God.  If  a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is 
in  the  midst  and  full  career  of  such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how 
displeasing  they  are  in  God's  sight,  how  noxious  to  himself^  as  Solomon  told 
Joah,  1  Kings,  iL  ''The  Lord  shall  bring  this  blood  upon  their  heads." 
Prov.  L  27,  ''sudden  desolation  and  destruction  shall  come  like  a  whirlwind 
upon  them:  affliction,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be  given  him," 
Isa.  iii.  11,  dsc,  "they  shall  fkll  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for  others," 
and  when  they  are  scrapiug,  tyrannising,  getting^  wallowing  in  their  wealth, 

^Gftllleniu  in  Trcb.  PoIUo  lacera.  ocdde,  mes  mcnte  irascer&  Rable  Jecnr  incendcnte  ferantnr  pnedpftea^ 
ToplsoM  of  Aurelian.  Tantam  fodit  san^nls  quantum  qnU  ylnl  potarlt  b  £ vangelU  tubam  belli  tubam 
fttdant;  In  polpitla  pacem,  In  ooUoqoUs  bellnm  suadcnt.  "PsaL  xUL  1.  d  De  bello  Jndaico,  lib.  6, 

e.  16.  Pttto  li  Komani  contra  nos  reniro  tard&sscnt,  ant  hiatn  terns  devorandam  fixl&se  eiTitatain,  ant  diluvlo 
pecltttram,  atit  fulmina  ac  Sodoma  com  fnccndio  pai&aram,  ob  desperatnm  iMpull,  ^. 
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"  this  night,  O  fool,  I  will  take  away  thy  soul,**  what  a  severe  account  they 
must  make;  and  how  •gracious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  God's 
eyes,  li^v/rit  Mi  gratiam.  Matt.  v.  7,  "Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they 
shall  obtain  mercy:  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,"  and  how  it 
shall  be  restored  to  them  again;  "how  by  their  patience  and  long-sufferin* 
they  shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies'  heads,"  Rom.  xii.  "and  he  that  fol- 
io weth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall  find  righteousness  and  glory ;"  surely 
they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnatural,  inordinate  affections, 
agi'ee  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and 
learn  to  do  well.  "  Behold  how  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
live  together  in  ^union:  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  &c.  How  odious  to 
contend  one  >vith  the  other  1 "  ^Miseri  quid  luctatiunculis  htsce  volumw  f  ecce 
mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum  iUud  tribunal,  vbi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra 
examinanda  sunt :  Sapiamus!  "Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one  another  I 
behold  death  is  over  our  heads,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all 
our  uncharitable  words  and  actions :  think  upon  it :  and  be  wise." 


SECT.  11.  MEMB.  L 

SuBSECT.  I. — Heroical  love  caiteetlh  MdancJioly,     His  Pedigree,  Power,  and 

Extent. 

In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects, 
of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  hero- 
ical, or  love-melancholy,  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called 
love.  The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroical, 
because  commonly  gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  spirits  are 
possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large,  ^and  in  that  twofold 
division  of  love  p/Xs/V  and  J^ay  Hhose  two  veneries  wliich  Plato  and  some 
other  make  mention  oi^  it  is  most  eminent,  and  %ar  s^oyrnv  called  yenu%as  I 
have  said,  or  love  itself  Which  although  it  be  denominated  from  men,  and 
most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself  in  vegetal  and  sensible 
creatures,  those  incorporeal  substances  (as  shall  be  specified),  and  hath  a  kurge 
dominion  of  sovereignty  over  them.  His  pedigree  is  very  ancient^  derived 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  ^Phsdrus  contends,  and  his  'parentage of 
such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out.  Hesiod  makes  '"Terra  and 
Chaos  to  be  Love's  parents,  before  the  gods  were  bom :  Ante  decs  omnes  fwv 
mum  generavit  amorem.  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  Prometheus 
fetched  from  heaven,  Plutarch  amator,  libeUo,  will  have  Love  to  be  the  son 
of  Lis  and  Favonius ;  but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  speak  of  love  (of  whidi  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician, 
magniloquus  Agatho,  that  chaunter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion),  in  a 
poetical  strain,  telleth  this  tale:  when  Venus  was  born,  all  the  gods  w«« 
invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest,  **Porus  the  god  of  bounty  and 
wealth;  Penia  or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the  door;  Porus  well  whittled 
with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walking  in  Jupiter's  garden, 
in  a  bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  was 
bom  Love;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Vwius's  birthday,  Venus  still 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  °Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  tliere 
borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes :  ^in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four 

•  Benefkdt  aninue  sua  yfr  mlseriooiK  t  Concordi a  parva  re^  crescnnt,  dlsoordU  niiixtmie  dnabtintnr. 

9  Llp8iu&         h  Hemb.  1 .  SubsL  2,  I  Amor  et  amicltia.  k  l*h»drut  orat  In  laudem  amoris  Platunu 
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arms  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  prido,  because  they  compared  themselves  with 
the  gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  and  now  perad venture  by  love  they  hope  to 
be  united  again  and  made  ona  Otherwise  thus,  ^  Yulcan  met  two  lovers,  and 
bid  them  ask  what  they  would  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer, 
O  Vtdcane  faber  Deorum^  &e.  "  O  Vulcan  the  gods'  great  smith,  we  beseech 
thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one ;  which  he  pre- 
sently did,  and  ever  since  true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be 
united."  Many  such  talesyou  shall  find  in  Leon  Hebraeus,  dial.  3.  and  their  moral 
to  them.  The  reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  young  (as  Phomutus  '"and 
others  will),  "  "is  because  young  men  are  most  apt  to  love;  soft,  fair,  and  fat, 
because  such  folks  are  soonest  taken :  naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  sim- 
ple and  open :  he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights :  hath  a  quiver, 
to  show  his  power,  none  can  escape :  is  blind,  because  he  sees  not  where  he 
strikes,  whom  he  hits,"  <kc.  His  power  and  sovereignty  is  expressed  by  the 
^ poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  god,  and  a  great  commanding  god,  above  Jupi- 
ter himself;  Magnus  Daemon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  and  merriest  of 
all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  "  Athenseus.  Amor  virorum  rex,  amor 
rex  et  deum,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods  and  governor  of  men ;  for  we  must 
all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  a  holiday  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples, 
worship  his  image  (numen  enim  lioc  iion  est  nudum  nomen),  and  sacrifice 
to  his  altar,  that  conquers  all,  and  rules  all : 

*"  MaUem  cnm  Icone,  cenro  et  apro  iEolleo, 
Cam  Anteo  et  Stympbalicis  avibiis  lucUrl 
Qaam  cum  amore** 

*  I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love  ;'* 
he  is  so  powerful,  enforceth  ^all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and 
can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he  list;  insomuch  that  Caecilius  in  TuUy^s 
Tusculans,  holds  him  to  be  no  better  than  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

** '  Cni  in  manu  alt  qnom  essa  dementem  vellt, 
ilacm  sapere,  quern  In  morbam  Injlclf*'  Ac. 

That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  were 
both  made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  *  Leon  Hebraeus,  for  speaking  against  his 
godhead ;  and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  ^scorn- 
fully rejected  from  the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that 
he  might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and  to  his  farther  disgrace  banished 
heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ®power, 
majesty,  omnipotency,  and  dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

*'  d  Tmpcrat  Cupldo  etiam  dlls  pro  arbltrio, 

£t  ipsum  arcere  ne  armipotens  potest  Japltcr.** 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods. 


-"Tenet 


Thetlde  leqaor,  umbras  JEaco,  coelam  Jove  :**  * 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  turned 
into  a  satyr,  shepherd,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  what  not,  for 
love;  that  as  '^Lucian's  Juno  right  well  oljected  to  him,  Itcdus  amoria  tu  es, 
thou  art  Cupid's  whirligig :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods.  Mars, 
Keptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest?  ^Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter 
complaining  of  Cupid  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  for  him;  and  the  moon 

4  Vires  3.  de  asima;  oranras  te  ut  tols  artlbns  et  camlnis  nos  reflngas,  et  ex  dnobnsmram  fkclas;  qnod  et 
fecit,  et  exindc  amatores  unam  sunt  et  unam  cnso  petnnt  'See  more  in  Natalls  Comes  Imag.  Deorum. 
PbilostTatns  de  ImnglnlbuB.  Lilias  Giraldas  Synta^.  de  dlla.  Pbomatus,  &c.  'Jnvenispingitarqnod 
amore  plcramqne  Jnvenes  caplantur ;  sic  et  mollis,  formosns*  nndns,  quod  simplex  et  apertas  hlc  affectus ; 
ridet  qaod  oblectamcntam  pns  eo  ferat,  cum  pharetra,  Ac  .  t  A  petty  Pope  daves  habet  superorum  et 
Inferorom,  as  Orphens,  Ac       ^  Lib.  I3>  cap.  6.  Dyphnoso.  '  Kcgnat  et  in  saperos  Jns  habet  ille  deos. 

Orid.  y  Plaotos.  *  Seldcn  pro.  leg*  8.  cap.  de  dlis  Syris.  *  Dial .  3.  b  A  concilio  Deornm  n^ectua 
et  ad  mmjorem  Qjna  Ignomlniam,  Ac.  ®  Fnlmlne  oondtatior.  d  Sophodes.  *  **  Ue  divides  tlie  empirci 
or  the  sea  with  Thetis,— of  the  Shades,  with  .facos,— of  the  HeaTen,  with  Jove.**  f  Tom.  4.        >  DiaL 

leomm,  torn.  a. 
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lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotentlj  besotted  on  Endjmion,  even  Yenas  her- 
self confessing  as  much,  how  mdely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son  Capid  bad 
nsed  her  being  his  '  mother,  '^now  drawing  her  to  Monnt  Ida,  for  the  lore  of 
that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  Assyrian  youth's  sake.  AlJ 
although  she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  cHp  his  wings,  ^  and 
whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  bvittocks  with  her  phantophle,  yet  aU  would 
not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly.*'  That  monster-conquering 
Hercules  was  tamed  by  him : 

**  Qaexn  non  mUle  fcrap,  qnem  non  SthenelA}as  hostli,  I  Whom  ndUier  beasts  nor  enemies  ooold  tame. 
Nee  potuit  Juno  Tincere,  yicit  araor.**  |  Nor  Jono's  migbt  subdue,  Love  queird  the  sune. 

Your  bravest  soldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enei-vated  with  it,  ^  vli 
mtdieribtia  UandUiis  permiitiml  se,  et  inquinantur  amplexUyas,  Apollo,  tlut 
took  upon  him  to  cure  all  diseases,  ^  could  not  help  himself  of  this ;  and  there- 
fore ^  Socrates  calls  Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot^ 
whom  Petrarch  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  su 
elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding,  Mars  and  Apollo  following 
his  chariot.  Psyche  weeping,  kc 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofe 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  ][)alm- trees,  which  are 
both  he  and  she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love-|>assion,  and  by  many 
observations  have  been  confirmed. 

M  m  Vimnt  in  venerem  frondes,  omn  Isqne  ylcissim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  natant  et  mntna  pulma 
Fcedera,  populeo  suspirat  populns  fctn, 
£t  plalano  piatanua,  alnoqae  asslbilat  alnus.** 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib,  10.  cap,  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentios 
his  Georgics,  of  a  palm-tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ^  ''and  would  not  be 
comforted  until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  unto  her ;  you  might  see 
the  two  trees  bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretoh  out  their  boughs  to 
embrace  and  kiss  each  other:  they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love." 
Ammianus  MarcelUnus,  lib,  24,  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fail 
in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ;  and  when  the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them 
they  are  marvellously  affected.  PhHostratus  in  Iinaginibus,  observes  as  much, 
and  Galen,  lib.  6.  de  locis  ajffectis,  cap,  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love  ;  ready  to 
die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  ^  Constantino, 
'*  stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that 
is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  one  to  the  other:**  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both 
flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better :  "^  which  are  enamoured,  they  can 
perceive  by  the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.**  If  any 
man  think  this  which  I  say  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm- 
trees  in  Italy,  the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an  excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus 
junior,  King  of  Naples,  his  secretaiy  of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher) 
''which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a  long  time,"  till  they  came  to  see 
one  another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierins  in 
his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  Mem.  3.  ti'tzct,  de  papi/rOf  cites 
this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.  C  c  more  in  Salmuth  ConwienL  in  Fanci- 

8  Qulppe  matrem  Ipdns  qtilbus  modis  me  afflcit,  none  In  Idam  adigens  Aachlfue  causa,  &e.  ^  J*P^* 

gridem  et  plazas  ipsi  in  nates  Incussl  sundalia  1  Altopilas,  foL  79.  k  NuJlis  amor  est  medicabUis 

erbis.  1  Plutarch  in  Amatoria    Dictator  quo  create  ocasHnt  rellqul  mAgistratns.  ncuoduo- 

descript  rener.  aula.  **  Trees  are  influenced  by  love,  and  every  flourishing  tree  in  turn  flbels  the  pissico : 
palms  nod  mutual  vows,  poplar  slchs  to  poplar,  plane  to  plansi  and  alder  breathes  to  alder."  ^  Ncque  prfui 
In  Us  desiderium  cessat  dnm  d^ectus  oonsoletur ;  videre  enlm  est  ipsam  arborem  tncunratam,  ultro  rsals  so 
utrlsqne  vidssim  ad  osculum  ezporrectis.    Munifesta  dant  mntui  de»iderii  sigua.  ®  Multas  paloas  con- 

tlngensqnss  simul  erescunt,  rursufique  ad  amantcm  regrediena,  cunqne  maon  attingens,  quasi  oseniizni 
anutuo  ministrare  Tidetur,  expediti  concubitns  gratiam  £muu  PQuaii  Tcro  !p«a  jeaiilerat  sftictJ^ 

nanorum  signiflcat,  et  adullam  re4>iclt ;  amantur,  && 
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rol.  de  Nova  repert.  Tit.  1.  de  novo  orhe,  Mizaldua  Arcanoruxxij  lib.  2,  Sand*8 
Voyages,  Z«6.  2./pt  103.  <fcc. 

If  such  fiiTY  be  in  yegeta^  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them ! 


**  ^  Omne  adeb  genus  in  tenis  homlnumqae  (iBnmini, 
£t  Renos  requoreora,  pecade^  pictoque  yolucrei 
la  fiu'Ut  IgaemqoQ  ruiuit;  aaiur  omulbiu  idem.** 


u 


All  kind  of  creatnrcfl  In  the  earth. 

And  flalies  of  the  ica. 
And  painted  birds  do  rage  alllce  s 


Till*  love  benrt  equal  %vnj,' 
**  'Hie  dcni  et  terras  et  niaria alta  domat.** 

Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 
are  carried  away  with  thU  passion,  horses  above  the  rest — -furor  est  imlgnis 
equarum,  "  *  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer, 
for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs,  hold 
them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they  would  fawn  upon 
him  with  their  tails."  Bulls,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  they 
kill  one  another :  but  especially  cocks,  ^  lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so  fierce 
that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  of^  saith  ^Turbervile,  and  many 
times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them  to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain 
masters  in  their  places ;  '^  and  when  one  hath  driven  his  co-rival  away,  he 
raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  air,  and  looks  aloft,  as  though  he  gave  thanks  to 
nature,"  which  affords  him  such  great  delight.  How  birds  are  affected  in  this 
kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle,  he  will  have  them  to  sing  ob/uAuram  veneretn, 
for  joy  or  in  hope  of  their  venery  which  is  to  com& 

** '  JEerite  prlmnm  rolocret  te  Dlra,  tuamqae 
bignlAcont  inituin,  percolaiB  oorda  tua  vL* 


ts 


Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  ^ax  lean,**  if  ^Cromesius's  authority  may  be 
taken,  and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them  :  Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist 
aniinoL  teUs  wonders  of  a  triton  in  Epirus  :  there  was  a  well  not  far  fi*om  the 
fihore,  where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  'tritons,  etupri  causa 
would  set  upon  them  and  carry  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if 
they  would  not  yield ;  so  love  tyranniseth  in  dumb  creatures.  Yet  tlus  is 
natural  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kind ;  but  what  strange 
fury  is  that,  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man )  Saxo  Grammatical^,  lib.  10. 
Dav.  hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  lus  den  a 
long  time  and  bpgot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loins  proceeded  many  northern 
kings  :  this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson : 
^lian,  Pliny,  Peter  Gellius,  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia 
loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  ''  '^ A  dolphin  loved  a 
Loy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died  the  fish  came  on  land,  and  so  perished." 
The  like  adds  Gellius,  lib,  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  JEgypt.  lib,  15.  a 
dolphin  at  Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his 
back,  and  carry  ^™  about,  **  ^and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken 
away,  the  dolphin  died." — ^  ^ Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the 
emperor's  orator  with  the  grand  signior,  not  long  since,  ep.  3.  legat.  Turc.) 
and  yield  such  instances,  to  believe  which  I  was  sdways  afiuid  lest  I  should 
be  thought  to  give  credit  to  fables,  until  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria, 
so  affected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  was  in 
love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable 
enticements  and  pleasant  motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and 

4  Vlrg.  3.  Geonr.  'Propcrtlns.  *DiaL  deoruxn.  Confide,  mater,  leonlbui  ipsls  famlllaris  Jam  factua 
■nm,  etasepe  conacendl  eonun  tergu  et  apprehend!  jnbaa;  equonun  more  Insldena  eos  lifflto^  et  Uli  mllil  caudi» 
mlblandiontar.  tLaoncs  prse  amore  flirunt.  Plin.  1.  8.  c.  16.  Ariat.  1.  6.  hiat.  animaL  '^Cap.  17.  of 

hit  book  of  huntinff.  '  Lncretlos.  '  I>e  lale  Ub .  1.  c.  21 .  Places  ob  amorem  maroescunt,  pallescun^ 
&c.  '  UaurieudA  aquiB  cmiaa  venlentes  ex  inaidiJc  a  Tritone  compreliensa,  ix,  *  riln.  L  10.  c.  S. 

'inamqne  aborta  tempoatate  perliaset  Hemlaa  in  sieeo  plscis  expiraTit.  b  Postqaam  pacr  morbo  abiit,  w 
t^'^e  ddiphinus  pcriic.  ^  Plenl  sant  librl  qnibna  fcne  in  homines  Inflammatn  fucrunt,  in  qulbus  ego  quldco? 
temper  asaenium  sustinui,  vcrittt<«  ne  fubniosa  credaram;  donee  ?ldl  Ijoiccm  quern  babul  al>  Assyria,  it;. 
lUtvctaiB  erga  nnom  de  mels  homlnlbus.  tJ^ 
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look  afW  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocond 
when  he  returned :  and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  his 
love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days, 
died."  Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a 
Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about 
for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  '^^and 
when  he  took  his  last  farewell,  famished  herself"  Such  pretty  pranks  can 
love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts  : 

**  (*  CoalestU  JBtliexis,  ponti,  term  davev  lisbet  Venci^ 
Soloiiae  iBtomm  omulum  imperium  obtinct.)  ** 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
devils  of  hell  themselves  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true 
that  are  wiitten  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  devils,  those  lascivious  Telchines,  of  whom 
the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables  ;  or  those  familiar  meetings  in  om*  days,  and 
company  of  witches  and  devils,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know  that 
Biarmannus,  Wierus,  lib.  1.  cap,  19.  e£  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it, 
that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with  women,  that  the  devil  takes  no 
pleasure  in  such  facts,  they  be  mere  fantasies,  all  such  relations  of  incubi, 
succubi,  lies  and  tales  ;  but  Austin,  lib.  1 5.  de  civU,  Dei^  doth  acknowledge  it : 
Erastus,  de  La/miis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  <&c.  ^Zanchia% 
cop.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper,  DeL  Dandinus,  in  ArisL  de  Anima,  lib,  2.  teri.  29. 
com,  30.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap,  7.  and  Paracelsus,  a  great  champion  of  this  tenet 
amongst  the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies, 
proo&,  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector  Boethius,  in  his  Scottish  history, 
hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  10. 
cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  £&miliar  company  many  years  with  them,  and 
that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women.  Philostratus  in  his  fourth  book  c^  vita 
ApoUonii,  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of 
one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  years  of  age,  that  going  between 
Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fiur  gentle- 
woman, which  taking  him  by  the  hand  carried  him  home  to  her  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he 
would  tarry  with  her,  **  ^he  would  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such 
wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ;  but  she  being  fair  and 
lovely  would  live  and  die  with  him  that  was  fidr  and  lovely  to  behold."  The 
young  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his 
passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content, 
and  at  last  mar.'ied  her,  to  whose  wedding  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apol- 
lonius,  who,  by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a 
lamia,  and  that  all  her  furniture  wa£  like  Tantalus's  gold  de^ribed  by  Homer, 
no  substance,  but  mere  illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept, 
and  desired  ApoUonius  to  be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon 
she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  '^^many 
thousands  took  notice  of  this  fiict,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece." 
Sabine  in  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  at  the  tale  of 
Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months  together 
bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife ;  at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit  came  and 
comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she 

d  Detf derlmn  sman  tcstatiu  post  Isedfam  aliquot  dlernm  interllt.  *  Orpbens  bymno  Ven.  **  Venus  kepj« 
tho  keys  of  the  air,  earth,  sea,  and  sb«  alone  retains  the  command  of  all/*  /Qui  hsoc  In  atm  hllis  aut 
maginaUonlSTlm  referre  conatt  sunt,  nihil  laclunt.  S  Cantantcm  aodies  et  vlnnm  bibes,  quale  antea 
nunquam  blblAti ;  te  rlraliM  turbabtt  nnllus  t  pnlchra  autem  pulcbxo  content^  Tivain,  et  moriar.  h  MoUl 
factum  hoc  cognoT&re.  qucd  In  media  Grccla  gestum  sit. 
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would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  wonld  be  new 
married,  never  swear  atid  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  for  if  he  did,  she 
should  be  gone :  "^he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him 
children,  and  governed  hb  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued, 
tiU  one  day  falling  out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing;  she  vanished  thereupon, 
and  was  never  after  seen.     ^This  I  have  heard,"  saith  Sabine, "  from  persons 
of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty 
to  the  Duke  of  Saxony."^     One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  cui  amium 
1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation,  because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as 
a  thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over  Europe :  a  young  gentleman  of  E,ome, 
the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride  and  his  friends 
went  a  walHng  into  the  fields,  and  towards  evening  to  the  tennis-court,  to 
recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon  the  finger  of  Venus 
jttatua,  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass;  after  he  had  sufficiently  played, 
and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  ofL     Whereupon  loth  to  make 
his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day, 
or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.    In 
the  night,  when  he  should  come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Yenus  steps 
'between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen  or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his 
wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon 
lier  finger :  she  troubled  him  for  some  following  nights.    He  not  knowing  how 
to  help  himself,  made  his  moan  to  one  Falumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those 
days,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  in  such 
a  crosa-way,  at  the  town's  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by  with  his  as- 
sociates in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with  his  own 
Lands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it; 
and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Yenus  to  him,  who  rode  before 
>iifn^  and  conmianded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did,  and  so 
the  gentleman  was  freed.     Many  such  stories  I  find  in  several  ^authors  to 
confirm  this  which  I  have  said ;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of 
Philininm  and  Machates  in  '"Phlegon's  Tract,  de  rehua  mirabiUbus,  and  though 
many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius,  lib.  14. 
cap.  15.     ^^  God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men ;  but  whilst  they  lived 
amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in  lust, 
enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with  the  company 
of  women:  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect.     °Many  of  those  spiritual  bodies, 
overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust^  fisdled,  of  whom  those  were  boi*n  we 
call   giants.**     Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius   Severus, 
Eusebius,  &c.,  to  this  sense  make  a  twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  another  a  little  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth  us, 
^openly  professing  that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have  carnal  copulation 
with  women.     At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may 
believe  the  relation  of  *^  travellers),  there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom 
one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  country  is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a 
private  room,  in  the  fotoqui,  or  church,  where  she  sits  alone  to  be  deflowered. 
At  certain  times  'the  Teuchedy  (which  is  thought  to  be  the  devil)  appears  to  her, 
and  knoweth  her  carnally.    Every  month  a  fair  virgin  is  taken  in ;  but  what 
becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  telL   In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in 

1  Rem  cnrans  domestlcam,  nt  ante,  peperit  aUqaot  llberos,  semper  tomen  trlAtis  et  pallidAi  k  Hco 

•ndiTl  k  mnltls  fide  dignis  qui  aaseyerabant  dacem  Bavarin  eadem  retalissa  Dnci  Saxoala  pro  Terla. 
1  Fabula  Damaiatl  et  Arlstonls  in  Herodoto  lib.  6.  Erato.  ^  Interpret  Mersio.  ^  Dens  Angeloa 

mbAt  ad  tutelam  cnltunqne  generis  hnmani ;  sed  lUos  com  hominibna  commorantee,  dominator  ille  terra 
■alacisalrons  panlatUn  ad  vitia  pellexit,  et  muUemm  congreasibns  Inqalnavit.  ^  Quidam  ex  illo  eaptl  aunt 
amore  virglmim,  et  libidine  Tlcti  defecerunt,  ex  qnibna  gigantes  qui  Tocantor,  nati  sunt  P  Pererioi  In 

Gen.  lib.  8.  c.  0.  ver.  1.  Zanc  Ac  4 Fnrchas  Hack  poitb.  par.  1.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  S.  7.  'In  CUa 
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Babylon,  there  was  a  fair  chapel,  •  saith  Herodotus,  an  eje- witness  of  it,  in 
which  was  splendide  stratits  lectvs  et  apposUa  mensa  aurect,  a  braye  bed,  a  table 
of  gold,  (fee,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their 
god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  lay 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  ^gypt  was  the  like  done  of  old.     So  that 
you  ses  this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have 
played  such  pranks  in  all  ages.   Many  divines  stiffly  contradict  this ;  but  I  will 
conclude  with  ^Lipsius,  that  since  ''examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  cf 
those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this 
our  town  of  Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.     ^One  thing  I  will  add,  that 
I  suppose  that  in  no  age  past,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy 
time,  have  there  ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many  lecheroos  devils, 
satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and 
judicial  sentences  upon  record.**     Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  viL 
yunuB,  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei^  lib.  15.  Wierus,  lib.  3.  deprasstiff.  Dasm.  Giraldus 
Oambrensis,  Uinerar.  Gamb.  lib.  1.  Malleas,  ^nalefic.  quoMt.  5.  part  1.  Jacobus 
Heussus,  lib.  5.  cap.  6,/oi.  54.     Godelman,  lib.  2.  cap.  4.     Erastus,  Valcdus 
(le  sacra  philo.  cap.  40.   John  Nider,  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.    Stroz.  Cioogna, 
116.  3.  cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine,  dcBmonol,  lib.  2.  cap,  7.  Pererius  in  Gen, 
lib.  8.  in  6,  cap.  ver,  2,     King  James,  &c 

SuBSECT.  IL — Row  Ifove  tyranniseik  over  men,  Love^  or  HeroicaJL  Mdanckolj/, 

hia  defmUion^  part  ejected. 

You  have  heard  how  thb  tyrant  Love  rageth  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

^Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  coyis  ?  How  it  tickles  th.^^  hearts 

of  mortal  men,  Ilorreaco  referens, 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed, 

^and  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  effects,  such  foul 
offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and 
by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the 
church;  but  if  it  rage  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a  disease,  frenzy, 
madness,^helL  'Eat  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabiliSf  est  rabies  insana;  'tis  no 
virtuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster  of 
nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  *^  Athenseus  sets  it  out,  viriiiler  audax,  fnuU' 
erbiter  timidumj  furore  prceceps,  labore  infrcKtum,  mdfeUeum^  blanda  percus- 
sio,  &c  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  families,  mars, 
corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars,  fires, 
plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.  Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Gretensis  will  make  good),  and  I  know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record, 

etfuit  ante  Helenam,  <bc.,  all  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe :  Joanna  of 

Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Bninhalt  in  Fiance,  all  histories  are  full  of 
these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  effusion  of  blood, 
rapes,  riot,  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfj  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame, 
loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from 
thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pestilent  fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox, 
arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  aches,  combustions,  &c.,  which 
torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the  soul  in  this  life, 
and  everlasting  torments  in  the  world  to  coma 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tortures^ 

*  Deus  Inflo  hoc  cnbili  reqniesccna.  iPhysloIoslsB  Stolconim  1.  1,  cap.  20.  Si  spirltns  nnde  acmes  ibyte. 
at  exempla  tarboat  nos ;  mulierain  qnotidlans  conlbsatones  de  mistioiio  omnes  asscrunt,  ct  sunt  In  hac  urbe 
Lovanio  excmpla.  ^  Unum  dlzcro,  non  opliiarl  me  ullo  retro  oevo  tantam  copla«n  Satyronno,  et  nlacium 
istorum  Genioram  ta  ostendlsse,  quantum  nunc  qaotidianse  naiTatlonea,  et  Judlciaica  st'ntcntls  pmtcnint. 
*  VI  rg.  J  "  For  It  ia  a  ahamo  to  speak  of  those  xhingn  which  are  done  of  Uiciu  In  secret,"  Kph.  v.  U 

«  riutarch,  amator.  lib.  »  Lib.  1 3. 
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will  surely  come  upon  them,  rewards,  ezliortations,  i  contra;  yet  either  out 
of  their  own  weakness,  a  depraved  nature,  or  love's  tyranny,  which  so  furiously 
rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter:  {FacUia 
descensus  Avem%)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will 
commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  "leaving  the  natural  use  of  women,"  as  ^Paul 
saith,  "  burned  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  wrouglit 
filthiness." 

Semiramis  eguo,  PasiphaS  taurOy  Aristo  Ephesius  asincese  commiscuit,  Ful- 
T-ius  eqiuB,  alii  canibus,  capris,  dsc,  unde  monstra  nascuntttr  aHqtuindd,  Cen* 
laurij  Sylvani,  et  ad  terrorem  Iiominum  prodigiosa  spectra:  Nee  cum  bnUis, 
eed  ipsis  Ihominibus  rem  habentf  qtu>d  peccatum  Rodomise  vulgd  dicitur;  et  /rS" 
queiis  olim  vttium  apud  OrienteJes  iUos  JuU,  Grsecos  nimirum,  Italos,  Afros^ 
Asianos :  ^  Hercules  Hylam  habuit,  Polycletum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abde- 
rum  et  Phryga;  aZue^Euristiuma&  Hercule  amatumtradunt.  Socrates ^m^Aro- 
ruTji  Adolescentum  causd /requens  Gymnasium  adibat,  flagitiosoque  spectactUo 
pascebat  ocvXos,  quod  et  Philebiis  et  Phsedon  Rivales^  Charmides  et  ^reliqui  Pla- 
tonis  Dialogiy  satis  superque  testatum /aciunt:  quod  i;^d  Alcibiades  de  eodem 
Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sedet  ahhorreo;  tantum  incitamentum  proB" 
bet  libidini.  At  hunc  perstrinxit  Theodoretus  lib.  de  curat,  grcec.  affect,  cap. 
tdtimo.  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum  demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam, 
"Vii'gilius  Alexin,  Anacreon  Bathyllum :  Quodautem  de  N'erone,  Claudio,  ccete- 
rorumque  portentosd  libidine  memorice  proditu/my  maUem  h  Petronio,  Suetonio, 
cceterisque  petatis,  quandd  omnem  fidem  excedatj  qudm  d  me  expectetis;  sed 
Vetera  querimur.  ^Apvd  Asianos,  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquamfrequentius  hoc 
guctin  kodiemo  die  viiium;  Diana  Romanorwm  Sodfymia;  offlcinas  horum  ali- 

cubi  apud  Turcas, "qui  saxis  semina  mandant'* arenas  arantes;  ei 

/requentes  querdce,  etiam  inter  ipsos  conjuges  hdc  de  re,  quae  vironim  concubi- 
tum  illicitum  calceo  in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant;  nidlum 
apud  Italos  famiUare  magis  peccatum,  quiet  post  'Lucianum  ci^Tatium,  scrip- 
tis  voluminU)us  defendunt.  Johannes  de  la  Oasa,  Beveutius  Episcopusy  divinum 
opus  vocaty  suave  sceluSy  adeoquejactat  se  non  alxA  usu/m  Venere.  NiliU  usitatius 
apud  monachos,  CardinaleSy  sacrifictUoSy  etiam  ^ furor  hie  ad  mortemy  ad 
insaniam.  ^  Angelus  Politianus,  obpueri  amoremy  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit. 
Et  horrendum  sane  dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memoridy  scdus  detestan- 
dum  1u>c  sasvierit  I  Quumenim  Anno  1538.  prudentissimus  Hex  HenricuB 
Octavus  cucullatorum  cocnobia,  et  sacrificorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  vene- 
rabiles  legum  Doctores  Thomam  Leum,  Kichardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecerat, 
&o.y  tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cintedi,  ganeones,  psedi- 
ocTies,  puerarii,  psederastsB,  Sodomitse  O^Balei  verbis  utor),  Granimedes,  &o.  ut 
in  unoquoque  eomm  novam  credideris  Gomorrham.  Sed  vide  si  IvJbet  eorundem 
Catalogum  apud  ezmdem  Baleum ;  Puellse  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  pote- 
rant  ob  fratres  necromauticos.  Base  si  apud  votarios,  monachos,  sanctos  scilicet 
homunciones,  quid  in/orOy  quid  in  auldjfactum  suspicerisf  quid  ajntd  nobiles, 
quid  inter  fomices,  quam  non  fceditatemy  quam  non  spurcitiem  f  Sileo  interim 
turpes  iUaSy  et  ne  norninandas  quidem  monachorum  ^mastuprationts,  masturba- 
tores.  "Eodericus  a  Castro  vocaJty  tumi  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Venerem  exci- 
*tandam  Jlagris  casdunty  Spinirias,  SuccubaSy  AmhubeiaSy  ei  lasciviente  lumba 
Tribades  iUas  mulierculaSy  quce  se  invicem  fricant,  et  prater  EunucJios  etiam 
ud  Venerem  explendam,  arttjiciosa  ilia  veretra  habent,     Immjo  quod  magis 


b  Itom.  1 .  87.  *  LUins  Glraldua,  rita  ^aa.  d  Paeros  amare  soils  Phllosophls  rellnqaendnm  rvlt 

LncUnns  dial.  Amorum.       *BiubeqaliUL       f  AchQIes  Tatios,  lib.  2.         'LacianasCbarldemo.        hNon 
«st  haec  mentala  dernens.  Mart.  1  Jovius  Muse.  k  Prsefat.  lectori  lib.  de  ritif  ponti£  I  If  erci»> 

rialiscap.  de  Priapiamo.  Coolias  1. 11.  antiq.  leaL  cap.  14.   Galenas  6.  de  loda  a£  ^1)9  morU  mailer, 

lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
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m/rerey  fcemina,  fosminam  Constantinopoli  non  Ua  pridem  deperiit^  auMk  rent 
plarU  incredibilemt  mutato  cuUu  mentita  virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem  inii,  d 
brevinupta  est:  aed  avihorem  ipsum  consuU  Busbequium.     OviiUo  ^80100*0- 
rio8  illos  Egyptiacos,  qui  cum/orTnosarum  cadaverHma  concumburU;  et  eorum 
vesanam  litidinem,  qui  etiam  idola  et  imagines  depereunt,     Nota  est  fahula 
Pygmolionis  apud  ^Ovidium;  Mundi  et  Paulini  apt^^gesippum  belli  Jud. 
lib.  2.  cap,  4     Pontius  C.  Coesaris  legatus,  refererUe  Pllnio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3. 
quern  suspicor  earn  esse  qui  Christum  crucifixit,  picturis  AtalantsB  et  Hdens 
adeo  libidine  incensus,  ut  toUere  eas  veUet  si  ncUura  tectorii  pemiisisset;  alius 
statuam  bonce  Fortune  deperiit;  (^lianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alitts  Bonos  dea^d 
ne  qua  pars  probro  vacei,  ^Baptus  ad  Btupra  {quod  ait  Hie)  et  ne  *  os  qui- 
dem  a  Ubidine  exceptam.     Heliogabalos,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem 
recepity  Lamprid.  vita  ejus.     ^Hostius  quidam  specula  fecity  ei  iia  disposuU, 
vl  quum  virum  ipse  pateretur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  inott^  in  speculo  vide- 
retj  ac  deindefaisd  rnagnitudine  ipsitis  membri  tanquam  verd  gauderet,  simuL 
virum  et  fcsminam  passus,  quod  dictu  foodum  et  aJbominandum,     Ut  verum 
plan^  sit,  quod  apud  ''Plutarchum  Giyllus  Ulyssi  objecit.  Ad  huno  asqaediem 
apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa 
apud  vos  memorabiles  et  praeclari  viri  fecerunt :  ut  viles  missos  faciam,  Her- 
cules imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c     Vestrse  libidines  intra 
8U0S  natursB  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem 
fccditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturse  gignant  in  re  Yenerei :  nam  et 
caprasy  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  fceminae,  insane  bestiarum  amore  exarse- 
runt,  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvan i,  Sphinges,  &c.     Sed  ne  con/iUando 
tloceam,  out  ea  foras  efferam  quce  non  omnes  scire  convenit  (Jubc  enim  dociis 
solwmmodoy  quad  cav^sa  non  absimUi  *  Bodericus,  scripta  vdim),  ne  levissimis 
ingentis  et  depravatis  mentibus /oedissimi  sceleris  notitia/m^  Sic,  nolo  quem  ditp- 
ti^  hisce  sordiJbus  inquhmre. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  wliich  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  v^  a 
frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning 
lust,  than  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love;,  I  confess 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occuUus  captivans  corda  hominumy  ut  d  midieribus 
non  possint  separari,  "  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,**  as 
^Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allurement^  of  a  most  attractive,  occult, 
adamantine  property,  and  powerful  virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it. 
^  Et  qui  vim  non  sensit  amo7'isy  atU  lapis  est,  aut  beUua,  He  is  not  a  man  but 
a  block,  a  very  stone,  av^  ^Numen^  aut  N^bniclwdnszzary  he  hath  a  gourd  for 
his  head,  ?i.pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it,  and  a  rare 
creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunqua/m  vises ^flagravit  amore pudl4ie ;^ 
for  semd  insanivimus  omneSy  dote  we  either  young  or  old,  as  'he  said,  and 
none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  ^Lucian  complains 
to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  pierce 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a  common  peussion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love 
in  the  way  of  marriage;  ut  materia  appetit/ormam,  sicTnulier  virwn,^  You 
know  marriage  is  honourable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in 
Paradise;  it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qud  nulh^ 
est  avJtfail  unquam  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphnseus  in  ^Plutarch  could  well 

s^HerodotBS  I.  2.  Enterpa;  ttxores  Instgnltiin  Tlromm  non  stattm  xitX  ftmctas  tridnnt  eoDdendaa»  t 
ne  eas  quidcm  foeminas  qum  fonnoate  atint,  sed  qaatiiduo  ante  defunctaa,  ne  cnm  iis  aalinarU  concunbant, 
&G.  ^  Metam.  13.  P  Seneca  de  ira.  1 . 1 1 .  c.  18.  *  KuUna  eat  meatna  ad  quem 

non  pateat  aditns  impudicltin.    Clem.  Alex,  pcdag.  itb.  8.  c.  3.  ^ Seneca  1.  nat.  qnsat.       'Tom.  P. 

Gnrllo.  ■  De  morbls  rouliernni.  1. 1.  c.  15.  t  Amphlthcat.  amor.  c.  4.  interpret.  Cnrtio.  *  iEnesa 
Symoa  Jnyenal.  **  And  he  wbo  has  not  felt  the  Infiuenoe  of  love  is  either  a  stone  or  a  beaat."  *  TertnL 
proTer.  lib.  4.  adrerms  Mane.  cap.  40.  7  **  One  whom  no  maiden'a  beanty  had  ever  affected."  ■Cliaacer. 
*Tom.  1.  dial,  deoram  Luclanoa.  Araore  non  ardent  M ua«.  b  <*  Aa  matter  aeeks  form,  to  vcnaa  tana 
tovarda  man.**  •  In  amator.  dialog. 
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proTCy  et  quce  generi  humano  immortaltUUem  parat,  when  tliej  live  withoat 
jariingy  scoldiDg,  lovingly  as  they  should  do. 


**  d  Felices  tcr  et  Ampllns 

Qnoe  irmpta  tenet  ooptxla,  ncc  ulUa 
DivulBus  qaerlmoniit 

Suprema  dtiaa  solvit  amor  die.** 


'Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that. 
Whom  bond  of  love  so  firmly  ties, 

ThHt  witbnat  brawls  till  death  them  pai^ 
*11s  andiaaolved  and  never  diea. 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Euiydice, 
Arria  and  Foetus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Kubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs 
Lave  it  eugraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea,  his  dear  wife, 
forty-three  years  eight  months,  and  never  fell  out.      There  is  no  pleasure  in 

this  world  comparable  to  it,  'tis  summum  mortalitatie  Ixmum ^hominum 

divUmque  voluptas,  Alma  Venus latetenim  in  tnuliere  cUiqtiid majus potenr- 

tiusqite  omniums  cUiis  humanis  voluptatibits,  as  'one  holds,  there's  something  in 
a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight;  a  magnetic  virtue, a  charming  quality, an 
occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again 
commands  his  heart,  he  is  her  servant^  she  his  only  joy  and  content ;  no  happi- 
ness is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort 
G»  ^placens  uxor^  a  sweet  wife  :  ^OmnU  amor  magnusy  eed  aperto  in  canjuge 
tnajor.  When  they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  ^ Oharaque  charo 
consenescit  conjugi,  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen,  after  they  had  been 
married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the 
£rst  honr  that  he  was  betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make 
much  of  one  another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet^ 


k  Uxor  vlvamoa  quod  rlzimnat  et  moriamur, 
Scrvantes  nomen  sump^imos  in  thalamo : 
K ec  ferat  nlla  dies  at  commutemnr  in  nvo, 
Qoin  tlbl  Sim  Javenis,  tuque  paella  mihi.** 


**  Dear  wire,  let's  live  in  love  and  die  tosetber. 
As  hitherto  wc  have  In  all  ffoo.I  will : 
Let  no  day  chanfce  or  alter  our  affections 
But  let's  be  young  to  one  another  stilL** 


Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so 
should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  oue  consent, 
I  Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  unum,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill 
the  same.  A  good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husband's  face  and  passion  :  if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be 
merry  :  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile  :  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate 
of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in  mutual 
love  one  towards  another. 


**">  Et  me  ab  amore  tno  dedacet  nulla  sonectos^ 
Sire  ego  Tythonus,  slva  e^o  Nestor  ero." 


^No  nf^e  Khali  part  my  love  from  thee,  sweet  wSfB, 
Though  I  live  Nestor  or  Tithonua'  life.** 


And  she  again  to  l^im,  as  the  °  Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Borne, 
ubi  tu  CaittSf  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Gains,  I'll  be  Caia. 

'Tis  a  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solomon, 
Prov.  V.  17.)  "  and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him 
as  the  loving  hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually."  But 
this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprejiended  in  any 
bounds.  It  will  not  contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to 
one  object,  but  is  a  wandering,  extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an 
irrefragable,  a  destructive  passi6n :  sometimes  this  burning  lost  rageth  after 
marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called  jealousy ;  sometimes  before,  and  then 
it  is  called  heroical  melancholy ;  it  extends  sometimes  to  co-rivals,  &c.,  begets 
rapes,  incests,  murders:  Marcus  AnUmius  eompresstt  Faitstinam  sororemj 
CaracaUa  Juliam  novercam,  Nero  matrem,  Cdligvla  sorores^  Cyneras  Myt- 
rhamJUia^nj  kc.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  blood,  years,  sex,  or 
whatsoever  else.     Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion  or  age. 


AHor.  *LneretlnB.        fFonseca.  >IIor.  hPropoTt.  IStmonldei^  griee.    "fflie  grows 

old  lu  loTe  and  In  years  together.*        k  Ansoniuik         IGaryon  smtHM»  ^ymholDaL  ^  Propert  1 .  & 

Bplotarah.  CL  sa  Rom.  liU^ 
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®  Quartilla  in  Petronius  never  remembered  she  was  a  maid ;  and  the  wife  of 
Bath,  in  Chaucer,  cracks, 

Sinoe  I  wot  ttoelre  fean  o^d,  Mieve, 
Hus(Hsndi  at  Kini-*h,Mr  Had  lfi»*% 

^  Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a  thousand  times  before  she  was 
twenty-four  years  ^^plus  miliies  vendiderat  virginitatem,  &c.  neqtte  te  cdab\ 
non  deerarU  qui  ut  integram  anibirent,  Hahab,  that  harlot^  began  to  be  a  pro- 
fessed quean  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spiei, 
as  ^  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  qucest,  6.  in  cap.  2. 
Josue^  subscribes.  Generally  women  begin  puhescerey  as  they  call  it,  or  catur 
lire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  onomast.  out  of  Aristophanes,  ^&t 
fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and  some  plainly  rage.  'Leo 
Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a  man  shall  scarce  find  a  maid  at  fourteen  years  of 
age,  they  are  so  forw^ard,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they  come  into  the  teens 
do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this  kind  the  middle 
ages  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si  mi/d  sint  centum  linguaey  sirU  oraqus 
centum^  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and 
women's  insatiable  lust,  Nero^s,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  kc.  ^Ccdius  Amphik' 
nwrif  sed  QuirUiua  Amphelinan  depereunt,  <&c.  They  neigh  after  other  men  s 
wives  (as  Jeremia  cap.  v.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town 
bulls,  raptorea  virginum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomon's 
wisdom  was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson's  strength  enervated, 
piety  in  Lot's  daughters  quite  forgot^  gravity  of  priesthood  in  Eli's  sons, 
i^verend  old  age  in  the  Elders  that  would  violate  Susanna,  filial  duty  in 
Absalom  to  his  step-mother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  his  sister. 
Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and  men,  fair,  foul 
means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour  cannot  oppose^  stave  ofi^  or 
withstand  the  fury  of  it,  amnia  vincU  amor,  <bc.  No  cord  nor  cable  can  so 
forcibly  draw,  or  hold  so  fiist^  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  thread.  The 
scorching  beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  tho  circle 
arctic,  where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or 
expel  this  heat,  fury,  and  rage  of  mortal  men. 

**  ^  Quo  fugis  ah  demens,  nulla  eat  fUga,  tn  licet  uaqns 
Ad  Taiiaim  fUglaa,  luque  Bcqaetor  amor." 

Of  women's  tinnatural,  ^insatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth  not 
complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man,  father 
and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 

**  Sed  atnor,  sed  InefBrenata  Ubldo, 
QaSd  cabtum  in  terria  iutentatiunque  rellquit?**' 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fuiy,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  1 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  aro  still  in  their  hot  blood  I 
but  for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can 
be  more  absui'd  ?  And  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  1  *  Amcere  ea 
mtaU  si  occeperint,  muUo  insaniurU  acrius^  Some  dote  then  more  than  ever 
they  did  in  their  youth.  Uow  many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten* 
bellied,  crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shdl 
you  see  flickering  still  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a  young  wife^  another 
a  courtezan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot 
already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joints,  the  gout  in 

*Jnnon6mhaI)eam!ntani,  ■!  nnqnam  tnemlnerim  meylrglnem  flilaie.    InlSuia  enlm  parSlHU  toqafautik 
anm  et  aabinde  mejoribus  me  applicui,  donee  ad  KUtem  perveni ;  ut  MUo  Titalnm,  Ac        F  Pomodldaac. 
dlaL  lat  interpi  Gasp.  Bartblo  ex  ItaL        ^Angelico  scrlptur.  concentn.       'Eplctetnii  o.  4S.  mvliezvs 
Btatlm  ab  anno  14.  movere  Indpluiit,  Acl  attrectari  m  sinunt  et  ezponunt.  Lerlna  Lenmiaa.       *Ub.  3 
IbL  1S&  t  Catallua  « Koripldea.    *'  WhithenoeYer  enraged  70a  fly  tlkere  la  no  etcapok    Altfaoas)& 

yon  reacn  the  Taiiala,  lore  will  itm  pursue  yoo.**  -  *■  De  malierum  Inexhansta  Ubidlne  Inxnqiie  Inaatiamll 
ocnuea  sqae  regionea  oonquerl  pone  extstimo.  Steph.  7  '*  What  have  lust  and  untvatratned  deaire  left 

cbaato  or  lariolatenpon  earth  ?*  'riautivi. 
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his  feet^  a  perpetual  rheum  in  his  head,  <'a  continuate  cough,"  *  his  sight 
iails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and 
gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  jet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches,  what 
can  be  more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  asUUs 
dedivisy  diu  vidua,  rnater  oliin,  jKMrum  deoorh  mcUrimomum  sequi  videtur,  an 
old  widow,  a  mother  so  long  since  (^in  Pliny's  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly 
seek  to  marry,  yet  whilst  she  is  so  °old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see, 
nor  hear,  go  nor  stand,  a  mere  ^carcase,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel;  she  oatter- 
wauls,  and  must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again, 
and  betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  *  that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her 
goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own 
undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a  candle 
in  the  sun.  '  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most 
evident  among  such  as  are  young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly 
descended,  high  fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease;  and  for  that  cause  (which 
our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  ^/erinus  inacmus  amor,  this  mad  and  beastly 
passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a  more 
honourable  title  put  upon  it,  Amor  nobUitf  as  ^  Savanarola  styles  it,  because 
noble  men  and  women  make  a  common  practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily 
affected  with  it.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  tract  4.  cap.  33.  calleth  this  passion 
Ilishif  and  defines  it  *'  ^to  be  a  disease  or  melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  of 
mind,  in  which  a  man  continually  meditates  of  the  beauty,  gesture^  manners 
of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it :  desiring,"  (as  Savanarola  adds) 
with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  "  to  compass  or  enjoy  her,  ^as  com- 
monly hunters  trouble  themselves  about  their  sports,  the  covetous  about  their 
gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  his  mistress.*'  Amoldus  Villa- 
no  vanus,  in  his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it,  **  ^  a  continual  cogitation  of 
that  wUch  he  desires,  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it;"  which 
definition  his  commentator  cavils  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genua 
but  a  symptom  of  love ;  we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor, 
as  well  as  that  which  we  love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without 
all  hope  of  attaining.  Carolus  H  Lorme,  in  his  Questions  makes  a  doubt>  An 
amor  sU  morbus,  whether  this  heroical  love  be  a  disease :  Julius  Pollux 
OnomasL  lib.  6.  cap.  44,  determines  it.  They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise 
^  sick ;  lasdvus,  ealax,  lasciviens,  et  qui  in  venerem  furit,  veri  est  agrotus. 
Amoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called,  and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body 
than  mind.  TuUy,  in  his  Tusculans,  defines  it  a  furious  disease  of  the  mind ; 
Plato,  madness  itself!  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap.  12.  a  species  of  mad- 
ness, ''for  many  have  run  mad  for  women,"  Esdr.  iv.  26.  But  '^Ehasis  ''a 
melancholy  passion;''  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species  or  kind  of  melan- 
choly (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart;  whom  I  mean 
to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  effect,  that  so  it  may  be  with 
more  facility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  meantime,  as  °  Amoldus  supposeth,  ''  is  the  former 

•  Ocnll  callgant,  Anres  graTlter  andlant,  eaplIU  flaunt,  cutis  arMclt,  flatna  olet,  tassis,  ftc  Cyprian.  bLib. 
a  Epiat.  Rufflnus.  ^  HIatque  torpla  inter  aridaa  nates  podez.  d  Cadaverosa  adoo  ut  ab  Inferis  rerersa 
"viderl  posdt,  TuU  adhne  catuUire,  •  Nam  et  matrimonlis  est  despectam  senium.  JCneas  SUrius.  fQuid 
toto  temmm  orbo  oommnniusT  qua  clvitas,  quod  oppidum,  qua  famiUa  racat  amatomm  ezemplls?  .fneaa 
Sil^ofl.  Quia  trigestmnm  annum  uatus  nullun  amoiin  causa  peregit  inaigne  focinns  t  ego  do  me  fado  couJeo- 
tuTAm,  qnem  amor  in  mille  perlcula  misit.  >  Foreatus,  Plata  h  Pract.  major.  Tract  6.  cap.  I. 

J{ubb  1 1 .  de  sgrit.  cap.  quod  his  multum  oontlnf^at  1  Hcc  Kgritudo  est  solicltudo  melancbolica  in  qua 

liomo  applicut  sibl  continuam  cogitatlonem  super  pulchritudine  ipsius  quam  amat,  gestuum,  morum. 
k  Animi  lorte  accidens  quo  quis  rem  habere  nimia  aridiiate  ooncupiscit,  at  ludos  Tcnatores,  anrum  et  opea 
avarL  1  A&sidua  co^iutio  super  rem  desideratam,  cum  confidentia  obtineitdl,  at  spe  apprehensum  deleo- 

t  jbllCt  fte.  ^  Morbus  corporis  potius  quam  ariiinL  ^  Amor  est  pas&io  melanchullok  ^  Ub  colefac- 
tioi.cm  spirltuum  pars  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  coasamptlonem  bnmiditatls. 
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part  of  the  head  for  want  of  moisture/*  which  his  Commentator  lejects.  Lan- 
gius,  'med.  epist  lib,  1.  cap.  24^.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and 
to  keep  residence  in  the  heart,  "  ^  to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by 
our  spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart ;"  eogei  a7nar8 
jecur,  as  the  saying  is.  Medium  /eret  per  epar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For 
some  such  cause  belike  ^  Homer  feigns  Titius'  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of 
Tjatona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures  day  and  night  in  hell,  "  '  for  that 
young  men's  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually  toimented  by  love." 
Gordonius,  cap.  2.  part.  2.  ""will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or 
cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent."  Fracastorius  agrees  in  this  with  Grordonius, 
inde  primitus  imagiiiatio  venerea^  erectio,&o.  titiUatissitnam  partem  vocal,  itavi 
nisi  extruso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat,  Tiec  assidua  veneris  recordcUiOf 
addit  Gnastivinius,  CommerU.  4.  SecL  prob.  27.  Arist  But  *  properly  it  is  a 
passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  imagination, 
and  so  doth  Jason  JPratensis,  c.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain. 
^  Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and 
Guianerius,  Tract.  15.  cap.  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  in  the 
heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus,  cap.  7.  in  Convivium  PlaUmis,  *'  will 
have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected."  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  nocL  med. 
supposeth  all  four  affected,  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood;  but  the  major  part  concur 
upon  the  braiu,  ^  'tis  imaginatio  Icesa;  and  both  imagination  and  reason  are 
misaffected;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgment,  and  continual  meditation  of  that 
which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or 
his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  partitions,  both 
imagination  and  reason  are  misaffected,  first  one  then  the  otheri 
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I^lace,  CliTnaJte,  d:c 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ^  Ficinus,  cap.  19.  saith  they  are  most 
prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Yenus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  w^hen 
the  Moon  and  Yenus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Yenus*  complexion. 
'  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale  of  Mars  and  Yenus,  ^  in  whose 
genitures  i  and  i  are  in  conjunction,**  they  are  commonly  lasdvious,  and  if 
women,  queans;  "as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer;" 

Ifollowtd  ay9  tmint  inclincUhn^ 
By  virtue  qf  my  constellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan 
is  most  memonible,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  *Marinu3 
Marcennus,  a  malapert  friar,  and  some  others  (which  ^  he  himself  suspected) 
yet  methinks  it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  ^eighth  Geai- 
ture,  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself  i  i  and  $  in  9  digni* 
iatibus  assiduam  mihi  Venereorum  cogitationem  prtBstabunt,  ita  tU  nunquam 
quiescam,     Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetud,  ei  quam 

P  AfTcctasantint  concnpisclbilis  b  dcsldeiiorel  axnatas  per  ocnlos  in  mtntie  conoepto,  splrltos  In  oorde  et 
jecore  Incendens.  ^  Odyss.  et  Metamor.  4.  Ov!d.  '  QQod  talem  carnfflcinarh  In  adoletcentnm  Tisceribna 
amor  fackt  InexplebUls.  *  TcsticttU  quoad  causam  oonjonctaTn,  opar  antcccdcDtem,  possimt  esse  salidectiim. 
t  Pi-oprib  pasaio  cerebri  est  ob  oorruptain  imaglnationem.  ^  Cu]).  de  affcctlbuSb  '  Est  oonuptlo  imsigf- 
nutlvaB  et  a^stlmatlvee  facoltatla,  ob  formam  fortlter  afBxara,  coiTuptuniquo  jadlduin,  nt  semper  de  eo  eogitet, 
ideoque  recto  melnnchoUcus  appellatur.  Concupiscentia  vehcincus  ex  corrapto  Jodido  fsstimatlns  vlnutis. 
J  Comment  In  convivium  PlntonlSb  Irretlnntor  cito  qnlbus  nascontibua  Venus  ftierit  In  Leone^  tbI  Lnns 
Tonerem  vehementer  ospexcrlt,  et  qoi  eadom  complexione  sunt  pra^ditL  >  Plerumqne  amatores  soot,  et  si 
focmlnn,  merctrices,  1.  de  audlend.  *  Comment  in  Gcnea  cap.  3.  b  £t  si  in  boc  parmn  h  pneclara 

Infainia  stulUUaque  abero.  vSncic  tamon  amor  veritatls.  «  Edit.  BasiL  15531  Cum  Commentai;  in  Ptoton«l 
qiiadripartitum. 
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facto  implere  non  licuUj  aut/ecisse  poterUem  puduU,  cogiiatione  assidud  meniUua 
sum  voluptatem.  Et  alibi,  ob  (Let^  dominium  et  radiorum  mixtionem^  pro* 
fundumfuit  ingeniumy  sed  iascivum,  egoque  turpi  libidini  deditus  etobsoBnus. 
So  far  Cardan  of  himself  quoddt  sefatetur  tdeo  ^ut  utilitatem  adferat  studiosts 
hiijusce  disctplims,  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in  effect 
be  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregory  Kazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar, 
offerebant  se  mi/iivisendamiUieres,  quorum  prcecelUnti  elegantiA  et  decore  spec- 
tabili  tentabatur  mecB  integritas  pudicitue,  Et  quidcmjlagitium  vitamfffrnica- 
tionis,  at  munditue  virgin alis  Jlorem  arcand  cordis  cogitcUionefcedavi,  Sed  cut 
rem.  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genesi  Venus  est  in  signo 
masculino,  et  in  Saturni  finibus  aut  oppositione,  &xi.  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart 
plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata^ 
<^'t  ab  experientid  multll  perfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho. 
OAmpanella,  Asiroiogia  lib,  4.  cap,  8.  articulis  4  and  5.  insaniam  amatoriam 
rcmonstrantia,multa  pnecseteris  accumulat  aphorismata,  qua)  qui  volet,  consu- 
lat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris  plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte 
Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnerum,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  cete- 
rosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine  wholly  from  the  temperature 
and  complexion;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken,  according  to  Ficiuus 
Comment,  cap.  9 ;  naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but  once  taken  they 
are  never  freed;  though  many  are  of  opinion  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal 
melancholy  are  most  subject  of  all  others  to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns 
their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  wind,  Gordonius 
of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  tho  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious 
piissioDS.  Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love, 
i\nd  by  their  good  wills,  saith  ®Lucian,  "would  have  a  bout  with  every  one 
they  see  :'*  the  colt's  evil  is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theomestus  a  young 
and  lusty  gallant  acknowledgeth  (in  the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified 
in  him,  "  I  am  so  amorously  given  ^you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands, 
and  snow  falling  from  the  skies,  than  my  several  loves.  Cupid  had  shot  all 
his  arrows  at  me,  I  am  deluded  with  various  desires,  one  love  succeeds  an- 
other, and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended  I  begin  with  a  second;  she 
that  is  last  is  still  fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most :  as  an 
hydra's  head  my  loves  increase,  no  lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes  are  so 
zuoist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and 
are  never  satisfied.  I  am  in  a  doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be : 
alas,  how  have  I  offended  her  so  to  vex  me,  what  Hippolitus  am  1 1  What 
Telclun  is  my  genius]  or  is  it  a  natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?** 
Another  in^Anacreon  confesseth  that  he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens 
at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes, 
twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  tbrice  in  Caiia^  twenty  thousand  in  all :  or  in  a 
word,  </  fjXKa  firficFrct,  dca 


'*  Fn1I.i  arbornm  omnlam  li 
yo>:\  referre  cuncta, 
Aut  compatnro  arenas 
In  n>qaoro  univcrsas. 
Solum  meomm  amorum 
Tc  fvccro  losbtain  2 " 


*  Canst  connt  the  leares  in  Max, 
(»r  saiidu  i*  th*  ocean  sea  ? 
Thcu  count  my  lovei  I  praj.** 


His  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed 
down  with  every  wench's  looks,  his  heart  a  weathercock,  his  affection  tinder, 
or  napthe  itself,  which  every  fidr  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress's  favour  sets 
on  fire.  Guianeiius,  tract  15.  cap,  14.  refers  all  this  ^to  "the  hot  tempera - 
turo  of  the  testicles,**  Ferandus  a  Frenchman  in  his  Erotique  MeL  (which 

d  Fot.  445.  Basil.  Edit.  *  Dial  axnornm.  f  CltitHa  marls  flnctnfl  ct  nlres  coelo  delabentca  nunerirla 
<inom  amorcA  tncos;  alii  amorea  allls  succednnt,  ac  priasquaro  dcsinant  priorea,  inclpinnt  sequentea.  Adeo 
liutuidis  ocnlis  mens  Inbabltat  Asylus  unincm  formam  ad  se  rapicns,  uc  nuIKi  satictatc  expleator.  QacDain 
«!AC  ira  Venerlfl,  &c.  K  ^loxn.  xxxU.  b  Qui  calidmii  tcaticulurum  criuiu  babeiit,  &c. 
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^book  came  first  to  mj  hands  after  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  th» 
seed,  "  such  as  are  very  spermatic  and  full  of  seed.**  I  find  the  same  in  Aristot 
sect.  4.  prob,  17.  si  non  secematur  semen,  cessare  tenttgines  non  possuni,  as 
Gnastiviuius  his  commentator  translates  it :  for  which  cause  those  joung  men 
that  be  strong  set^  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
hath  the  same  words  in  effect.  But  most  part  I  say,  such  as  are  aptest  to  love 
that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  fr^  from  cares,  like  cattle  in 
a  rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitaiy  persons,  they  must  needs  hirquituUirt^  as 
Gnastiviuius  recites  out  of  Censonnus : 

*  k  If  ens  erlt  apta  capi  tam  Qmun  l»ti8sliiui  ranxm,  |       *  The  mind  ii  apt  to  Inst,  sad  hot  or  cold, 
Ut  leges  in  pingni  Inxoriabit  haoio."  I         As  corn  laznrlates  in  a  better  moold." 

The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline  if 
they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  near  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt  scarce 
iiud  an  adulterer,  but  many  at  Home,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seatw 
It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things^  which  made  ^Corinth  so  in&uoious  of  old,  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers ;  every  day 
strangers  came  in,  at  each  gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one  temple  of 
Venus  a  thousand  whores  did  prostitute  themselves,  as  Strabo  writes,  besides 
Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note :  all  nations  resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of 
Yenua  Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust,  and  £Eur  more  incon- 
tinent than  those  that  Hve  in  the  noiiih,  as  Bodine  discourseth  at  large,  Method, 
hist  cap,  5.  Molles  Astaticij  so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even 
all  that  latitude;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and 
delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilium  luxus  TuUy  terms 
it,  and  (which  Hannibal's  soldiers  can  witness)  Oanopus  in  £gypt,  Sybaris, 
Phoeacia,  Baia,  ™  Cyprus,  Lampsacus.  In  ^Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and 
pleasant  air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions :  insomuch  that 
Elorus  calls  it,  Certamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris,  but  ^'Eoliot  admires  it.  In  Italy 
and  Spain  they  have  their  stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Home,  Venice, 
Florence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell  ninety  thousand  iidiabitants,  of  which  ten 
thousand  are  courtezans;  and  yet  for  all  this,  eveiy  gentleman  almost  hath 
a  peculiar  mistress ;  fornications,  adulteries,  are  nowhere  so  common :  urbs  est 
jam  tola  lupanar  ;  how  should  a  man  live  honest  amongst  so  many  provocations  f 
now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greatness,  liberty  I  mean,  and  that  impunity  of  sin 
which  grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall  meet,  what  a  gap  must 
it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it  rage?  For,  as 
Mazimus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  libido  consequuta  guum/uerit  mcUt- 
riam  improham,  et  praruptam  licentiam,  et  effrenatam  audeunam^  &c,  what 
will  not  lust  efiect  in  such  persons?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  m^i 
make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quu>- 
quid  libet  licet,  they  think  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and 
rather  brag  with  Proculus  (that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Home,  ^  what  fi&mous 
exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  ^Nicholas 
Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIII.  (I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod  paucas  vidit 
pulchriores  quas  non  concupierit,  et  paucissimas  concupierit  quas  non  viola- 
rif,  **Hesaw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not  desire,  and  desired  fewer  whom  he 
did  not  enjoy  :*'  nothing  so  familiar  amongst  them,  'tis  most  of  their  business: 
Sardanapaius,  Messalina,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  ''r'^aner 

i  Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seren  years  after  my  first  edition.  k  Orld  de  art.  1  Gerbellna,  dcscnpc 

Oraclffi.  Reram  omnlam  afflttcntia  et  loci  mlra  opportunitaa,  nnllo  non  die  hoapltes  In  portas  advertebant. 
Templo  Veneris  mille  meretrices  se  prostltuebsnt.  ^  Tota  Gypri  insula  delltils  inenmblt,  et  ob  id  tantum 
Inxarlie  dedita  ut  sit  olim  Veneri  sacrata.  Ortelins.  Lampsacns,  oltm  Priapo  sacer  ob  Tinom  generosum,  et 
loci  dellcias.  Idem,  n  ^g^i  Neapolitan!  delectatio,  elegantla,  amoenitas,  Tiz  intra  modnm  hnmanum  con. 
sisters  Jdetur ;  unde,  &c.  Lesnd.  Alber.  in  Campania.  •  Lib.  de  land.  urb.  Neap.  Dispntat.  de  morbli 
S  vui'  if  ®*"oldo  Interpret.  P  Lamprldlus ,  Quod  decem  noctibns  centum  vi^flnes  fedsset  mulierea. 

facolui  ''  ®**°***°  themselves,  many  times  it  is  not  virtutis  aiitore;  non  duest  Tolanias  sed 
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men  and  women;  Solomon  of  old  had  a  thousand  concubines;  Ahasuerus  his 
eunuchs  and  keepers;  Nero  his  Tigellinus,  panders,  and  bawds;  the  Turks, 
*  Muscovites,  Mogors,  Xerifis  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no  whit 
inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  fit  omnium  pueUarum  toto  regno  fonnd 
prcestantiorum  (saith  Jovius)  jdto  impercUore;  et  quas  iUe  linquUy  nobUea  habent; 
thej  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice  of 
the  rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afford,  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep 
them  from  adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggeiy,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We 
may  conclude,  that  if  they  be  yomig;  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withal, 
it  is  almost  impossible  that  they  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  precipitate 
themselves  into  these  inconveniences  of  burning  lust. 

•*  t  Otiam  et  reges  prlos  et  beatM 
Ferdidit  m-bes." 

Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  love  tyranniseth  in  an 
idle  person.     Amore  abundas  Antipho,     If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  "  ^In-- 

vidid  vel  amore  miser  torquebere Thou  slialt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy, 

lust,  some  passion  or  other.  Homines  niliU  agendo  mal^  agere  discurU;  'tis 
Aristotle's  simile, ''  ^as  matcher  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person 
love."  QfKsritur  AEgistus  quare  sit  foetus  adultery  dec,  why  was  ^gistus  a 
whoremaster?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a 
woman  forced  a  man,  as  ^Aurora  did  Cephalus:  no  marvel,  said  'Plutarch, 
Luxuriansopibus  more  hominum  mulieragit:  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly, 
and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptime  by 
Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to  feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give 
themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because  they  lived  such  idle  lives.  For 
love,  as  '^Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  ammi  affeclus,  an  affection  of  an 
idle  mind,  or  as  ^Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  gignitur,  luxu  nutritur,  ferOs 
alitur,  otioque  inter  lata  fortume  bonce;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it, 
idleness  nourisheth  it,  iic  which  makes  ^Gordonius  the  physician  cap.  20. 
part,  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Kow  if  a  weak 
judgment  and  a  strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia, 
shall  they  resist?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to  "  ^ monks,  friars,  and 
religious  persons,  because  they  live  solitary,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing ;" 
and  well  he  may,  for  how  should  they  otherwise  choose) 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  or  a  woman 
that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love. 
®  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his 
expenses,  effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  whyl  he  was  over* 
delicateinhisdiet,too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets,  Ubicunque  securitas, 
ibi  libido  dominatur;  lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  St.  Hierome 
averi-eth.     All  which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

For  aU  to  tieleTf  at  cold  engmdrOh  hail, 
A  liquorish  Umgif  must  kavs  a  liquorish  tail. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites 
and  Phseaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but 
lascivious  meats.  '  Vinum  imprimis  generosum^  legumen,  fabasy  radices  om^ 
niumgenerum  benhconditaSyet  largo  pipere  aspersas,carduos  hortulanos,  lactu- 
caSy^ et^jLcaSy  rapas,  porros,  ctspaSy  nucempiceam,  amygdalas  dulces,  electuaria^ 
syrupoSy  succosy  cochleas,  conchasy  pisces  optimh prceparatosy  aviculas,  lesticulos 

■  In  MnscoT.  t  CatnllOA  ad  Lcsbiaiii.  "  Ilor.  *  Folit.  8.  num.  28.  ut  naptha  ad  t^em,  sic  arao^ 
ad  \\\o» qui  torp«cant  ocio.  y raiwanias  Attic,  lib.  1.  Ceplialus  csrcgiaa forme-  juronla  ab aurora ropci^ 
quod  c^ua  amore  eapta  easet.  '  In  amatorio.  *  £  Stobaeo  ser.  02.  b  Amor  otioso)  cura  est  solliflL.. 
tudinis.  ^  PrindpoB  plerumqae  ob  iiceatiam  et  adflaentiam  divitiaram  islam  paai^ionem  sclent  incurrera. 
d  Ardenter  appetlt  qui  otiosam  vitam  a^t,  et  commoniter  incurrlt  tuec  passio  solitarios  delitiose  viventea, 
Incontlnenteo,  religiosos,  &c.  «  Plutarch,  vit.  tjua.  f  Vina  paraat  animos  venm-L  8  iSed  nihil  eruc9 
fociunt  bulbSque  salaces;  Improba  nee  prosit  jam  sotnrela  tlbi.    Ovid. 
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animaiiumyova,  condzmenta  dtversorum  generum,  molles  lectos,pulvinaria,  ifc, 
Et  quicquidfer^  medici  impotentvd  reiveiterecB  laborantiprcBScribunt^  hoc  gttad 
diasati/rion  habent  in  dclitiis,etkis  dapes  multd  delicatiores;  mulsum,  exguisiias 
et  exoticas  fruges,  aromata,  placentas,  expresses  succos  muitis/erculis  variatos, 
ipsumque  vinum  suavitate  vtncenteSj  et  quicquid  cuiina,  pharmacopceia,  out 
qucequefer^  officina  subministrare  possit.     Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  se 
ganeones  infarcianU  ^ut  tile  oh  Chreseida  suam,  se  Imlbis  et  cochleis  euravit; 
etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  et  ad  hanc  palestram  seexerceantj  qui  fieri po^- 
sit  ut  non  miserB  depereant, '  ut  non  penitus  insaniant?   .^istuans  venter  cito 
despuit  in  libidinem,  Hicronjmus  aU,     ^Post  prandia^  GallyToenda.     Quu 
eniin  continerc  se  potest?    ^Luxnriosa  res  vinum,  fomenium  libidinis  vocat 
Angastinus ;  blandum  dismonem,  Bemardus;  /oc  veneris,  Aristophanes.  Kcm 
JEtna.,  non  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sestuant  ac  juveniles  meduUae  vino  plenaj, 
addit  °^Hieronymus :  unde  oh  optimum  vinum  Lamsacus  oiim  Priapo  sacer:  et 
venerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud  "^Orpheum  Venus  audit,     Heec  si  vinum  fwn- 

plrx,  et  per  se  sumptum  prcBstare  possit,  nam **quo  me  Bacche  rapis  tni 

plenum?  quam  non  insaniam,  quern  non  furorem  d  ctsteris  expeciemus? 
*^Gomesiu3  salem  cnumerat  inter  ea  quce  intempestivam  libidinem  provocare 
Solent,  et  salaciorcs  fieri  fa^minas  ob  esum  salis  contcndit :  Venerem  ideo  dicont 
ab  Oceano  ortam. 

•**  Undo  tot  In  Veneta  scortornm  rolllla  cnnant? 
la  promptn  causa  est,  est  Venus  orta  marl.'* 

Et  hinc  foeta  mater  Salacca  Oceani  conjux,  verbumque  fortasse  saiax  h  sale 
ejjluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  preevaluerunt,  ut  corona  ex 
illis  statucB  Bacchi  ponerentur,  '  Cubehis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur  Indi  Ori- 
entales  ad  Venerem  excitandam,  et  *  Surax  radice  AfricanL  Chins  radix 
eosdem  cffectus  habet,  talisque  herbts  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib,  2.  cap.  16.  ^Bap- 
tista  Porta  ex  India  allatce,  cujus  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastu&  Sedinfi- 
nita  his  similia  apud  Bhasin,  Matthiolumi  Mizaldum,  c^eterosqife  nucUcos 
occurrunt,  quorum  ided  mentionem  feciy  ne  quis  imperitior  in  hos  scopulos 
impiugat,  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  catties  consultd  effugiaJL 

SuDSECT.  IL — Otfier  causes  of  Love-Melancholy,  Sight,  Beauty  from  the  Face, 

Eyes,  other  parts,  and  how  itpierceih. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except  oppor- 
tunity be  ofFered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificud 
enticements,  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like 
lascivious  provocations.  Kornmannus,  in  his  book  de  linea  anioris,  makes  five 
degrees  of  lust,  out  of  '^Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five  chapters, 
Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  Tactus.^  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first- 
step  of  this  unruly  love,  though  sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hear- 
ing, or  i-ather  incensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt^  credulous,  and  facile  to 
love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in  love  before  thev 
see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  observes.  ^Sudi 
i^  their  intern  pcmnce  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed  by  report,  as  if 
they  saw  them.  Callisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of  Byzance  in  Thrace, 
hearing  of  'Leucippe,  Sostratus'  fidr  daughter^  was  far  in  love  with  her,  and 

h  Petronfus.    Cnrav!  me  xnox  clbis  ralldlorlbus,  &o.  I Utl  file  apnd  Skenklmo,  qui  post  poHonen, 

oxorcxn  et  quatuor  anclllas  proximo  cublculo  cubantes,  eoiapresslt  k  Pen.  Sat.  3.  1  Siracidos.  Ko\, 
«;t  amor  vlnumque  nihil  modcrablle  suadent  ^  Up.  ad  Olympiam.  ^  Hymuo.  ®  Hor.  1.  S.  Od.  2>. 
>M)u  sale  lib.  cap.  21.  V  Kornmannus  lib.  de  rlrglnitato.  '  Garctaa  ab  horto  aromatam  lib.  1.  cap.  2S. 
«  Siirax  radix  ad  coltum  snmme  fkcit  si  qnU  comedat,  ant  infbslonem  bibat,  membnim  snbito  erigitur.  Leo 
Afer.  lib.  9.  cap.  ult.  t  Quid  non  solum  edentibns  »ed  et  genitale  tanf^entlbus  tantum  ralet,  nt  coire  anmme 
desiderent;  quotles  fere  rellnt,  posalnt:  alios  daodecics  profedssc,  alios  ad  60Tic«s  pen^cni^M  rehrt. 

Lucmn.  Torn.  4.  Dial,  amoniin.  *  **  iJiifht,  conference,  association,  kisses,  touch."  i  Ea  cnim 

SJ^  virf  "T  '"^''"P^^ntinm  \\\i\Ao  est  nt  ctlam  lama  ad  amandura  impcUantur,  9t  audlentea  ipqn^  affiviuncor 
uc  viacntca.        » *  onnosam  iicf  trato  tUlam  audicm,  uxorem  cupil,  et  sola  UUus  audiUono  ardcl. 
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out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that  He  would  needs  have 
her  to  be  his  wife."  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  affected,  as  ho  in 
'  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  "  I  never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xeno- 
phon,  but  I  am  as  much  affected  as  if  I  were  present  with  her."  Such  persons 
commonly  ^  feign  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves;  and  so  did  those  three  gen- 
tlewomen in  ^'Balthasar  Castillo  fell  in  love  with  a  young  man  whom  they  never 
knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter;  for  there  is 
a  grace  cometh from  hearing,  *as  a  moral  philosopher  ioformeth  us,  "as  well 
from  sight;  and  the  species  of  love  are  received  into  the  phantasy  by  relation 
alone:"  ^ut  cupere  ah  aspectit,  sic  vdle  ab  auditu,  both  senses  affect.  Inter" 
dum  et  absentes  amamuSf  sometimes  we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Phi* 
lostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his  friend  Athenorodus,  that  loved  a  maid  at 
Corinth  whom  he  never  saw;  non  ocvli  sed  mens  vidct^  we  see  with  the  eyes 
of  our  imderstanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sight, 
which  conveys  those  admirable  rays  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart. 
Plotinus  derives  love  from  sight,  igug  q^uad  o^acig.  ^Si  nescis,  ocvli  sunt  in  amor6 
duces,  "  the  eyes  are  the  harbingers  of  love,"  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight, 
as  ^Lilius  Ginddus  proves  at  large,  hisi,  dear,  syntag,  13.  they  as  two  sluices 
let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating 
beauty,  which,  as  ^one  saith,  "is  sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper 
into  the  heart;  and  opens  a  gap  through  our  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which 
pierceth  the  soul  itself"  (Ecclus.  18.)  Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a  fire. 
This  amazing,  confounding,  admirable,  amiable  beauty,  "Hhan  which  in  all 
nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocratcs)  there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred, 
nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  precious,"  'tis  nature's  crown,  gold  and  glory; 
h&num  si  non  summum,  de  summis  tamen  non  infrequenter  iriumpJians,  whose 
power  hence  maybe  discerned;  we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things 
as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that 
which  is  feir.  'Tis  ^  beauty  in  all  things  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us,  a  fair 
hawk,  a  fine  garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fair  house,  &c.  That  Persian 
Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that 
of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and 
magnificence  of  it.  Inanimate  beauty  can  so  command.  'Tis  that  which 
painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim  at,  as  Eriximachus  the  physician,  in  Plato 
rontends,  "  ^It  was  beauty  first  that  ministered  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the 
knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to  find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich 
furnitures,  and  so  many  rare  inventions."  Whiteness  in  the  lily,  red  in  the 
rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  clear  light  of 
the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sim,  splendour  of  gold,  purple,  sparkling 
diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour 
of  birds,  peacocks'  tails,  the  silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular 
delight  and  admiration.  "°*  And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers, 
wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,"  doth  make  us  affect  and  ear- 
nestly desire  it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see 
any  excellent  quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is 
exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in  us  a  lon^ng  for  the  same.  We  love  such 
men,  but  most  part  for  comeliness  of  person;  we  call  them  gods  and  goddesses 

»  Qi-iotles  fle  Pantliea  Xcnophontts  locum  pcrlepo,  Ita  anlTno  Rffectns  ac  st  cornm  Intnerer.       b  Palchrltii* 
dincm  sibi  ipsis  confin^i^nnt,  iinaglnea.  ^De  aulico  lib.  2.  foI.l  16.  'tiB  a  pleasant  story,  and  related  at 

large  by  lilin.  a  Gratia  venic  ab  audita  aequo  ac  visa,  et  species  axnorls  In  phantasiam  redplunt  rola 

relatione.     Plcolmnlnens  grad.  8.  c  38.  *Lips.  cent.  'i.  epiat.  2i.  Bcaxitie's  £ncomiona.        f  Fropert. 

8  Amoris  primura  grsdum  visas  babet,  ut  aspiclat  rem  amatam.  h  Achillea  Tatius  Ub.  1.  Forma  telo 

qaoTis  acutior  ad  iiiferendam  vnliras,  perqiie  ocnios  amatorio  vulneri  aditum  patefadcns  In  anlmnni  penetraC 
i  Id  tota  rerom  naturA  nihil  forma  divinins,  nihil  auguitins,  nihil  pretioslus,  ctOns  vires  hinc  laclle  Intelli' 
guntur,  &G,  k  Christ.  Fonseca.  1 S.  I*  **  iiniys  prob.  1 1.  de  furma  h  Lucianoi. 
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divine,  serene,  Happy,  kc  And  of  all  mortal  men  they  alone  ^Calcagnmus 
holds)  are  free  from  calumny ;  qui  divvtiis,  magistratu  et  gloridflormit^  injnriA 
lacessimtu,  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  renowned,  rich,  and  happy  men,  we  repine 
at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we  think,  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us, 
a  parent  to  them.  "We  envy  (saith  ^Isocrates,)  wise,  just»  honest  men, 
except  with  mutual  offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort 
this  love  frx>m  us ;  only  fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sights  desire  their  acquaint* 
an^e,  and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods :  we  had  rather  serve  them  than  com- 
mand others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  ber- 
vice  they  enjoin  us :  though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
favour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  ^beauty's  sake^ 
thoueh  they  have  no  other  good  quality  b^ida  Die  igitur  S/ormose  addn- 
cena  (as  that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  ^  Stobeus),  die  AuiUoquty  «ua- 
viil8  nectars  loqueris;  die  6  Tdetnachey  vehementi^  Ulysse  diets;  die  Aldbiada 
tUcunque  Arius,  liberUius  iibi  licet  ebrio  atuctjUtabimua,  **  Speak,  fiedr  youth, 
speak  Autiloquus,  thy  words  are  sweeter  than  nectar,  speak  O  Teleomchus, 
thou  art  more  powerful  than  Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades  though  drunk,  we  will 
willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art*'  Faults  in  such  are  no  faults :  for  when  the 
said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Any tus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from 
prosecuting  so  foul  a  fiu^t  (though  eveiy  man  else  condemned  his  impudence 
and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  saka  "  No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persons,  all 
imperfections  hid;"  non  enim/acile  de  his  quospluHmufn  diligimus,  turpiith 
dinem  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.,  our  mind  and  all  our  senses 
are  captivated,  omnes  sensus/ormosus  ddectai.  Many  men  have  been  prefened 
for  their  person  alone,  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians,  Ethi- 
opians of  old ;  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afford,  was  elected 
their  sovereign  lord;  Gratior  estptdchro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus,  ''and  so  have 
many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  *  Curtis  observes :  Ingens  mm 
in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  '*for  there  is  a  majestical  presence  in  such 
men;*'  and  so  &t  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought 
fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent.  Agis,  king 
of  Lacedsemon,  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a  little  vrife, 
they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degeneratei.  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  English  monk's  bastard  (as  ^Papinui 
Massovius  wntea-m  his  llfe),'irwprd  suis  relictus,  squcUidus  et  miser,  a  ])oor 
forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Bomel  But  why  was  it) 
£r(U  <icri  ingenio,  /acundid  expeditd,  deganii  corpore,  facieque  Icetd  ae  hUari 
(as  he  follows  it  out  of  "Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer),  '^he  was 
wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly,  pro* 
per  man ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own,"  and  that  carried  it, 
for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  "Saul  was  a  goodly  pei'son  and 
a  fair."  Maximinus  elected  emperor,  &o,  Btanchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom 
he  begot  of  Jance,  Succron's  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he  kept  King 
Admetus*  herds  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  his 
mother  to  know  his  father;  the  nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  con- 
jured her  to  the  contrary ;  yet  overcome  by  his  importunity  at  last  shesenthim  to 
his  father ;  when  he  came  into  Apollo*s  presence,  malas  Uei  reverenter  osculaius, 

^Lib.  de  cftlomnia.  Formosl  Calumnla  Ttcant;  dolemos  alios  mdlore  looo  poilto«,  ibrtnoam  nobis  norn*' 
cam  Ulia,  Ac  ^  Invldumoa  sapicntibus  Ja>tl.s  nbt  beneiicilB  auidu^  amorcm  extorqnent ;  «olos  formo«<* 

amamus  et  primo  velut  aapccta  benevolentia  conjangimar,  et  eos  tanquani  Deos  colimiu,  libentiiu  lb  fcm- 
mu8  quam  alils  iinperamus,  nnOoremqiie,  &c  P  Forma  majcfttutcra  Uarbari  vercntur,  nee  olli  in«>i<)>'y^ 

qnam  quibox  eximia  furnia  natura  dauatu  est,  Herod,  lib.  6.  Curtias  Q.  Ai'ist  ToUt.       •^Senn.  C&  riu»Kik 
vlt.  cjuo.  BrlaonioA  Strabo.  '  "  Virtue  appears  more  gntccftilly  in  a  lorely  personagia.''  '  ^'^^ . 

magnorumqiitt  openun  non  alloA  capaces  paUuit  quam  quo*  ezimiA  specie  oatttra  oonavlt.  ^  Lib*  ^^  ^''^ 

puutiacum.  Itom.  «  Lib.  2.  cap.  (i. 
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he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair  a  young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infi- 
nitely taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  penK)n,  he  could  scarce  look  off  him,  and 
said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a  crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of 
divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a  demi-god.     0  vis  superba  formes,  a 
goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam  pvlckros  dii  amant ;  she  is 
Amorts  domina,  love*s  harbinger,  love*s  loadstone^  a  witch,  a  charm,  &(x 
Beauty  is  a  dower  of  itself,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commendation,  an 
accurate  epistle,  as  '  Lucian,  ^  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some  others  conclude. 
Jmperw  digna  forma,  beauty  deaerves  a  kingdom,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox  2. 
cap.  110,  immortality ;  and "  "more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  theii 
beauty,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides :"  and  such 'as  are  fair,  "are  worthy 
to  be  honoured  of  God  and  men."     That  Idalian  Ganymede  was  therefore 
fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  Hiephestion  dear  to  Alexander,  Antinous  to 
Adrian.     Plato  calls  beauty  for  that  cause  a  privilege  of  nature,  Naturas  gau- 
deniis  opus,  nature*s  master-piece,  a  dumb  comment ;  Theophrastus,  a  silent 
fi*aud ;  stillrhetoric,  Cameades,that  persuades  withoutaspeech,akingdom  with- 
out a  guard,  because  beautiful  pei-sons  command  as  so  many  captains  j  So- 
crates, a  tyranny,  "which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants  themselves;"  which  made 
Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  quudfacerent  Jiamines  quce  prosci- 
pei'erU,  because  men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.     They  will  adore, 
cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if  she  were 
a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen,  or  a  goddess.     Those  intemperate  young 
men  of  Greece  erected  at  Delphos  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Phryne  the  courtezan,  as  ^lian  relates,  for  she  was  a  most 
beautiful  woman,  insoltnich  saith  ^  ACh'enseus,  that  ApeUes  and  Praxiteles  drew 
Venus's  picture  from  her.     Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty ; 
n&y  kings  themselves  I  say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their  sovereignty 
to  a  lovely    woman.     "  Wine  is  strong,  kings   ai*e   strong,  but  a  woman 
strongest,'*  1  Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his 
princes  and  noblemen.      "  Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  land,  &c.,  all 
pay  tribute  to  the  king ;  but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  have  domi- 
nion over  them."     When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver,  they  submit  all  to  a 
beautiful  woman,  give  themsdves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze  on  her,  and  all 
men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silver,  or  any  precious  thing  :  they  will  leave 
father  and  mother,  and.  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress's 
sake.     And  no  king  so  strong, but  a  fair  won^an  is  stronger  than  he  is.     "All 
things'^  (as»>he  proceeds)  "fear  to  touch  the  king;  yet  1  saw  him  and  Apame 
his  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the  famou.s  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and 
stroke  him  with  her  left  hand ;  yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and 
when  she  laughed,  he  laughed,  and  when  she  was  angry  he  fiattered  to  be 
reconciled  to  her."     So  beauty  commands  even  kings  themselves  ;  nay  whole 
armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated  together  with  their  kings ;  ^Fo^'nia  vincii 
annatoSf  ferrum  puLchritudo  captivat ;  vincentur  specie,  qui  rum  vincentur 
pralio.     And  'tis  a  gi-eat  matter  saith  ^Xenophon,  "and  of  which  all  fair 
persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living  if  he 
will  have  aught,  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself  for  it,  a  wise 
man  speak,  show  himself  and  toil ;  but  a  fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all 

X  Dial,  amomm  c.  3.  de  magia.  Lib  9.  connutx  capi  27.  VlrfTO  fbnno«a  et  il  opptdb  paaper,  abunA  est 
dotaU.  J  Isocrates  plurea  ob  fonnam  Imxnortalltatctn  adq)ti  sunt  qnam  ob  r«liquas  oinnea  virtnte& 

■  Lucian  Tom.  4.  Chorl'^Mnon.  Qai  palchrl,  merito  apud  DeoB  et  apnd  houilnes  honore  affectL     Mata  com- 
mcndatio,  quarla  epistolft  ad  commendandum  efflcacicr.  *  Llb^  9.  Var.  hist  tanta  fonna  elegantla  nt  ab 

ea  nudHf  fltc  bEsdnus  Iv.  29.       *  Orlgen  horn.  23.  in  Nnmb.       In  ipaos  tyrannos  tyrannldem  exerceb 

d  illud  certe  mafpnnm  ob  qnod  gloriazl  poasuat  fonnoai,  quod  robostos  ncxeaMrinm  tit  labonrei  fortempeilo 
colia  M  ol^icere,  SMpientcoi,  Ac 
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with  ease,  be  compasseth  liis  desire  without  any  pains-taking  -P  God  and  men 
heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  hiin ;  every  one  pities  him  ahove  other,  if 
he  he  in  need,  *and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  'Charidea  fell 
into  the  Land  of  pirates,  hut  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the 
Bword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  'When  Constantinople  was 
Backed  hy  the  Turk,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  &om  heing  made  a  captive, 
that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand  Seignior  himsel£  So  did  ^Rosamond  insult 
over  King  Henry  the  Second. 


-"hi  was  80 fair  an  object; 


Whom  fortasc  matie  my  ktnp;,  my  love  made  iubject; 
He  found  by  proof  tlie  privilege  of  beauty. 
That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty.** 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  nunihiaf 

•*  1  Deus  Ipse  deomm 

Factus  ob  banc  fonn^im  bos,  eqaos,  imber,  olor." 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  ^I  have  already  proved.  ForiJio- 
8am  Barbari  verentur,  et  ad  spectum  pulchrum  immanis  animus  mansuescxL 
(Heliodor.  lib,  5.)  The  harharians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a 
heautiful  aspect  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken,  and 
the  wars  entled  (as  Clemens  *Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides),  angry 
Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed 
Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  heing  the  sole  cause  of  all  those  wars  and  mise- 
ries :  hut  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her  divine  heauty,  he 
let  his  weapon  fall,  and  emhraced  her  hesides,  he  had  no  power  to  strike  so 
sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hebetantur  enses  pulchrUvdiney  the  edge  of  a  sliarp 
sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  heautifiil  aspect,  and  severity  itself  is 
overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  accused  at  Athens 
for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  hut  tearing  her  upper 
gaiTuent,  disclosed  her  naked  hreast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of 
her  hody  and  amiahle  gesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they 
did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O  nohle  piece  of  justice  1  mine  author 
exclaims  :  and  who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  rohes^  forfeit 
his  of^ce,  than  give  sentence  agaiust  the  majesty  of  heauty  ?  Such  prero- 
gatives have  fair  persons,  and  they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Partheno- 
pseus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when  he  fought  in  the  Thehan  wars,  if  his 
face  had  heen  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy  would  oficr  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him, 
such  immunitieshath  beauty.  Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.  Sinalda 
was  a  woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  "^and  a  queen,  that  whenshe  waste  be 
trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a  punishment,  "  the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admi- 
ration of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticus,  lib.  8.  Dan,  hist)  and  would  not  hurt 
her."  Wherefore  did  that  royal  virgin  in  ^  Apuleius,  when  she  fled  from  the 
thieves^  den,  in  a  desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she 
rode  ;  (for  what  know  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  a£»?)  Si  me 
parentibus  et  procoform^so  reddideris,  quas  tibi  gi'atias,  quos  lumores  /lahebOf 
quos  cibos  exhibebo  ?^  She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick 
him  every  day  herself,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and 
play,  <tc;  And  besides  she  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual 
remembrance,  a  virgin  riding  upon  an  ass*s  back  with  this  raoitOj  J  sinoveciore 
regia  virgo  /vgiens  captivitatem;  why  said  she  all  this?  why  did  she  make 
such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  1  but  that  she  perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be 

*  M^Jorem  Tim  habet  ad enmmendandam  forma,  qoam  accurate  vcripta  eplstol«i  Arlst  f  HeUodor. 

lib.  L  S  Knowles.  hist.  Turclcik  h  Daniel  in  complaint  of  KosamoiuL  1  Stroxa  flUoa  Eplg.  **lbs 
king  of  the  itoda  on  aooonntof  this  beauty  became*  bull,  a  shower,  a  fwan."  kSoct  S.  If  em.  L  Sob.  L 
1  Stromatran  L  poet  captam  Trojam  cam  impetu  Asrretur  ad  occidendam  Hdenam,  atnponi  adeo  paldiTl<- 
todlniacorreptna  nt  fermm  exdderet,  &c.  ^^^Tantas  forms  fuft  ut  cum  Tlncta  lorto  tola  ezpowa  fiare^ 
equomm  caldboa  obteienda,  ipelajnmentlsadmlrationl  fait ;  Indcre  nolnemnt  &Llb.  8.  mnlea.  ***  U 
joa  wiU  restore  me  to  my  parencs,  and  my  beaotiful  loyer,  what  thaoka,  what  honoiir  ahall  1  owe  too.  wImS 
prorendcr  ahaU  I  not  inpp&  70a  V* 
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taken  with  her  beauty;  forhedidoflen  obltquocolio  pedes  puelladecorosbastare, 
kiss  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentalat  adAinmre,  offer  to  give 
consent  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate  speeches,  and  besides  he  had 
some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.  And  why  did  Theogine's  horse 
in  Heliodorus  ^curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exuUans  alacriter  et  super- 
hicns,  <bc.,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love  with  his 
master?  dixisses  tpsurri  equum pulchrum  intelligere pulchram  domineformam? 
A  fly  lighted  on  ^  Malthius'  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep ;  but  why?  Not  to  hurt 
him,  as  a  parasite  of  his,  standing  by,  well  ])erceived,  non  ut  pungeret,  sed  ut. 
oscularetury  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.  Ina- 
nimate creatures,  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this.  When  a  drop  of  'Psyche's 
ciiudle  fell  on  Cupid's  shoulder,  I  think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it.  When  Venus 
ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  'poet  of  oura  sets  her  out. 


«i 


tho  bushes  In  the  way 


Some  catch  her  nock,  some  kl.<s  her  fiice, 
Soaie  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covot  her  for  to  embrace." 


Aer  ipse  amove  inficitnr,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  itself  is  in  love :  for 
when  Hero  played  upon  her  lute, 


**t'nM  wanton  air  In  twenty  sweet  forms  danc't 
After  her  lingers,** 


and  those  lascivioas  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  iled  from  Apollo; 


"^  nudabant  corpora  rcntl. 


Obviaque  advci'sas  vlbrubant  tiiuniim  vcstes.** 

Boi*eas  Ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthou's  daughter  of  Athens; 
t?*  rapuit,  <kc.,  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other 
wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Galias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  ^eas 
and  watera  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of 
the  air  and  winds;  for  when  Lcaader  swam  in  tho  Hellespont,  Neptune  with 
his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves,  but 

"They  still  mounted  np  intending  to  have  klsVd  Mm, 
And  fell  In  diops  like  tcar^  bccauao  Uiey  ubscd  hiiu  ** 

The  ^ river  Alphcus  was  in  love  with  Aretliusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  herself 


**  viridcsquc  mann  wcc-.ta  capillos, 

I'luminis  Alpliut  vcterea  rccituvit  umorcs; 
Pars  ego  Ny mpUar-nm,**  /  Ac 


When  our  Thame  and  Isis  meet 


**'0aGu1a  mllle  sonant,  eonncxa  broehia  pnllont, 
Mutuaqne  cxpUcltls  connoctunt  coUa  lucertls.** 


Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon  up,  whom 
beauty  hath  enthralled  1  I  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  thein»eives  that 
have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt 
in  love  (if  you  will  believe  "^ poets),  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  ou 
to  dress  them. 


'  Et  si  non  habco  sensnm,  tna  gratia  scnsam 
Kxhibet,  et  calidi  scntio  amii'U  onus. 
I^iiiifis  hue  quotl.'S  ^prctantialumina,  flamma 
Sacoendunt  iuopi  saucia  membra  mlliL** 


**  Though  I  no  sense  at  all  of  feellnpr  have, 
Yet  yuur  sweet  loc^lu  do  animate  and  save; 
And  when  your  speaking  eyes  do  this  way  turn, 
Mcthluks  my  wounded  moiubers  liTO  and  bum.** 


I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle  that  was  fired  by  a  fair  lady's 
^ looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether,  but  fired  it  was  by 
report,  and  of  a  cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when 
naked  Coelia  came  into  it,  ^Miramur  quis  sit  tarUus  et  unde  vapor"  °  <bc.    But 

P  ^tlilop.  1.3.  ^  Atheneua,  lib.  8.  '  Apitlclns  Aur.  as!no.  ■  Shakspeore.  t  Uorlowa, 

*^  Ov.  Met.  1.  >  Ov.  Met.  Ub.  &  7  '*  And  m  itli  her  liaud  wlpht^  olf  the  drops  flrom  her  gi  eeu 

trefttas  tlios  1>cgan  to  relate  tho  lures  of  Alphens.    I  was  formerly  an  Achaian  nymph,**  Ac.  *  Leland. 

**  Their  l*po  resound  with  thousand  kisses,  their  arms  are  pallid  with  the  close  embrace,  and  their  necks  are 
mntoaUjr  entwinod  by  their  fond  caresses^  **  *  Angerhmus  b Si longo  aspidens  hiBC  urit  Inniine 

dlvoo  atquo  homines  prope,  enr  urere  Una  noqolt  f  Angcrianua.  *  '*  We  wondw  how  great  tlM 

liooonr  nod  whonce  it  cornea.*' 
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of  all  the  tales  in  tliis  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of  ^  Death  himself^ 
when  he  should  have  strucken  a  sweet  young  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in 
love  with  the  object.  Many  more  such  could  I  relate  which  are  to  be  believed 
with  a  poetical  faith.  So  dumb  and  dead  creatures  dote,  but  men  are  mad, 
stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  *  as  that  fishermaa 
in  Aristaenetus,  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea-side. 

**f  Solata  mlhl  rant  omnia  membra 

A  cai.ite  ad  calccm,  sensasqiie  omnia  perilt 

De  pectore,  tam  immensus  »tapor  animain  InTasIt  mQiL** 

And  as  '  Lucian,  in  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his 
niibtress*s  presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgon's 
head:  which  was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  ^Coelius  interprets  it^  lib.  3.  cajy. 
9.),  "  but  the  very  quintessence  of  beauty,"  some  fair  creature,  as  without 
doubt  the  poet  understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators 
wore  amazed.  ^  Miseri  quUms  ifUerUata  niies,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at 
the  very  sight  of  her  ravisliing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  them- 
selves. 

•'  k  They  wait  the  arntcncc  of  her  wornftil  eyes; 
And  wtiom  site  fuvoun  Urea,  the  otiier  dies." 

'  Ileliodorus,  Ub.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself  when  he  saw 
Chariclia  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  *'for  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself.'*  The  very 
£ime  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath),  and  they  will  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  °^  long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them, 
through  seas,  deserts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze 
on  Psyche :  "  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  near  to  see  that  glorious  object 
of  her  age,*'  Pai'is  for  Helena,  Corebus  to  Troja. 


'  IIUs  Trojam  qnl  forte  diebos 


Vcnurat  iusano  Ca^ssaiidne  inseusod  amore,** 

**  who  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in 
Troy."  King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old 
friends  again,  crossing  the  seas;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  misti*ess. 
That  infernal  god  Pluto  came  fi'om  hell  itself  to  steal  Proserpine;  Achilles 
left  all  his  friends  for  Pulixena*s  sake,  his  enemy's  daughter ;  and  all  the  "^  Gre- 
cian gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus 
daughter's  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days;  ed  enim  venustute/uil,  tU 
^am  certaiim  onvies  diiconjugem  expelererU:  ^'  for  she  was  of  such  surpassing 
beauty,  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  lova"  ^  Formosa  divis  impenU 
pueHa  :  '*  the  beautii'ul  maid  commands  the  gods."  They  will  not  only  come 
to  see,  but  as  a  falcon  makes  a  himgry  hawk  Lever  about,  follow,  give  attend- 
ance and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attsun; 

**  Were  beauty  nnder  twenty  locks  kept  fjst. 
Yet  love  breaks  throu{;h,  und  picks  tliem  all  at  last** 

When  fair  ^  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  s|)eo- 
tators  were  still  attendant  on  her. 

^ ^ Et  medioe  Inter  Toltui  ■nperemiDet  omncs,  I  **  'So  far  above  the  rest  Ikir  Hero  shinod, 

I'erque  nrbcm  asplciunt  Tcnientcm  numinis  Instar.**  |      And  stole  awuy  the  enchanted  gazer's  mind.* 

d  Idem  Anf^.  *  Obstnpnit  mlrabondns  membromm  elegantiam,  ftc.  Ep.  7.  f  Stotaot  ^  graoo. 

**  My  limbs  became  relaxed,  I  was  overcome  fiom  head  to  foot,  all  self-possession  fled,  id  great  a  itapor  ov«rw 
linrdened  my  mind.**  C  Famm  abfkiit  quo  minus  saznm  ex  homlne  factos  sum,  ipsis  Btattds  imm^hiliorem 
me  fecit.  h  Veteres  Ctorgonis  fitbulam  conflnxerunt,  exliuium  forms  decna  stupldoe  reddens  1  Uor. 

Odeft.  k  Marios  Uera  1  AspectumrlrglnisBpontefhgitlnaanas  fere,  etimposstbltoeilitlmaas  oft 

simul  cam  aspicere  quis  possit^  et  intra  temperanUie  metaa  so  continere.  >*  AptUeitts,  1.  A.  Malti  morw 

talcs  lonsia  itlnerlbus,  ±c  &  Mc.  GerbeL  1 . 5.  Achaia.  « I.  Secondas  baslorum  Ub.         >  Uafxm 

lUa  antem  bcna  morata,  per  Kdem  quocunqno  ragabatur,  sequeatem  Bantam  habebat,  at  oeoloa  m  cw4a 
Tironuiia  %  llumer.  '  Mmiowa. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  2.]  Beauty  a  Cause,  ^13 

When  Peter  Aretine'a  Luci*etia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her 
beauty,  ad  urbanariun  ddiciarum  secUUores  venerate  nemo  non  ad  videndam  earn, 
&c.  were  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her, 
and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne 
of  Thebes,  ^Ad  cujusjacvit  GrcRcia  tota/orea,  "  at  whose  gates  lay  all  Greece.** 
*' "  Every  man  sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel, 
some  with  an  affected  pace,  some  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant 
discourse,  multitude  of  followers ;  others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to 
commend  themselves,  and  to  be  gracious  in  her  eyes."  Happy  was  he  that 
could  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  *in  Plato 
was  a  proper  young  man,  in  comeliness  of  person,  "  and  all  good  qualities,  &r 
exceeding  others ;  whensoever  fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all 
to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage),  and  were  troubled 
at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed  him  whereso- 
ever he  went,"  as  those  ^/ormarum  spectaiores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he 
-walked  abroad:  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades;  Sappho  and  the 
iMitHenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Sach  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please, 
entice,  but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present 
at  a  fenst  which'  Androcles  his  uncle  made  in  Pineo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacri- 
ficed to  Mercury,  so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and 
the  rest  (as  Charidemus  in  'Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their 
meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks^  and 
admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  condemn  these  men  that  are  so  enamoured, 
for  fools  j  but  some  again  commend  them  for  it;  many  reject  Paris*s  judgment, 
and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice;  he  would  have 
(lone  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his  mind ;  beauty  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred "''before  wealth  or  wisdom."  ^Athenaeus,  Deipnosophist,  lib.  13. 
rap,  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  or  Greeks  to  contend  ten 
years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men*s  lives  for  Helenas  sake, 
^'for  so  fair  a  lady's  sake, 

**  Ob  talem  nxorom  col  pncstantiadma  fonna, 
Kil  mortale  refert" 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom,  a  hundred  thousand  other  women,  a 
world  itself.  Well  might  **Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 
creature,  and  a  just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris 
and  Menelaiis  at  the  Seian  gate,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence ;  they  said  all, 
the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  •  for  her  sake.  The  vevj 
gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  'Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helen  thaa 
they  did  against  the  giants.  When  *  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid  she  made 
proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings  of  him  should  have 
seven  kisses ;  a  noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than  so  many  golden 
talents,  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than  seven  cities, 
or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone  would  recover  a  man  if  he  wero 
a  dying,  ^JSiuwiolum  Siygia  sic  te  de  voile  reducet,  &c.  Great  Alexander 
mairied  Boxane,  a  poor  man's  child,  only  for  her  person.  *  'Twas  well  done 
of  Alexander,  and  heroically  done;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for 
Angelica,  and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?     Thisbe  died  for  Py ramus, 

*  Pernodldflscalo  dial  ItaL  Latin,  donat  k  Oaap.  Barthlo  Oermano.  t  Propertlua.  ^  Vestlum 

•plendore  et  de^antia,  axnbitlone  incesaAs,  donls,  ca]lti]eni^  ftc^.  gratiam  adipiacL  '  Pne  cKteria 

corporis  proceriiate  et  egregia  Indole  mlrandoa  apparebat,  c«teii  aatem  captl  ^m  amore  rldebantor,  Ac 
7  Arlstmetoa,  epi  10.  "Tom.  4.  Dial  meretr.  raspicientet  at  ad  forniam  ^os  obstapesoentes.         a  In 

Charidemo;  Baplentte  merlto  pnlchritodo  pnefertnr  et  opibna  b  indignnm  nihil  eat  Troas  fbrtes  et 

Achiroa  tempore  tam  longo  perpesBoa  eaie  laborei  *  l>ifnut  qnldem  Ctcies  pro  qna  Tel  obiret  Achillas,  rel 

Prlamna,  belli  caoaa  probanda  fuit    Proper,  lib.  %  dCcectu  qal  Uelenie  fonnam  eaiiMerat       *  Those 

mnrlnoos  Tnrks  that  mnrmnred  at  Mahomet,  when  tbtj  saw  Irene,  excused  hla  abeeneei  Knowla  fla 

laodem  Helena  erat  ■  ApoL  milei.  Ubb  4.  hSecun.  ba^  13.  iCurtius,  1.  1. 

2l 
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Dido  for  .^^eas ;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  ^  Austin  did 
in  commiseration  of  her  estate  1  she  died  for  him;  ^'methinks  (as  he  said)  I 
could  die  for  her." 

But  this  is  not  fihe  matter  in  hand ;  what  prerogative  this  beautj  hath,  of 
what  power  and  sovereigntj  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ; 
the  question  is,  how  and  by  what  means  beauty  prodooeth  this  effect  t     By 
Bight :  the  eye  betrays  the  soul^  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 
it  wounds  and  is  wounded,  is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in    the 
subject  and  in  the  object.     ''  ^  As  tears,  it  b^ins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the 
breast;"*  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.     Ui 
vidi  ut  periL     ^Ma/ra  videt  heme,  vi^amque  cupU,     Shechem  saw  Dinah,  the 
daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her,  Qea»  xxxiv.  3.  Jacob,  Rachel,  xxix.  17, 
''for  she  was  beautiful  and  fair.'*  David  spied  Bathsheba  afiur  o£^  2  SanLxL  2. 
The  elders,  Susanna^  '^as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristodea  the 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  herself  at  that  Heroyne  well  in  Lebadeay  and 
were  captivated  in  an  instant.     ViderutU  oeuli,  rapueruntpecUnuJlaMMncBi 
Ammon  fell  sick  for  Thamar's  sake,  2  Sam.  adiL  2.     The  beauty  of  Esther 
was  such,  that  she  found  favour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasaeros,  ''but  of  all 
'  those  that  looked  upon  her."     Qerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  coatended 
that  Christ  himself  was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  Joseph  next  unto 
him,  speoiosus prcB  JiUia  hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken;  his 
very  person  was  such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favour  of  all  those  that  looked 
upon  him.     Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath  it,  JUice 
(iecwrrerent  per  murutn,  et  ad  fenestras,  they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walla  and  to 
the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personage 
go  by :  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
Cullen.     ^P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Antony 
no  sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  lib,  1,  he  was  enamoured  of  her. 
^Theseus  at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpo:>« 
kneeled  down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.     ^Charides,  by 
chance,  espying  that  curious  picture  of  smiling  Yenus  naked  in  her  ten  pie, 
stood  a  great  while  gazmg,  as  one  amazed;  at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad 
passionate  speech,  '*  O  foi*tunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  an  J 
made  ridiculous  for  her  sake!"     He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissid  he/ 
picture,  I  know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mar « 
was.     And  what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  t 


>"  '  atque  aliqnJs  do  dUs  non  triAUbai  opUt 


Sic  fieri  taipis'*- 

When  Yenus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  "  'all  the  gods  came  flocking  about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of 
them  went  to  Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.*'  Wheu 
&ir  ^  Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined, 
all  men's  eyes  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  ''were  instantly  fixed 
on  him,  and  moved  at  the  sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  them- 
selves, but  in  gesture  or  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed."  Those  other 
senses,  hearing  touching,  may  much  penetrate  and  affect,  but  none  so  much, 
none  so  forcible  as  sight.  Fortna  Briaeia  mediis  in  annia  vnovU  AcIdUem^ 
Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fair  Briseis,  Ajax  by  Tecmecssa  \ 

kConfesd.  iSeneca,  amor  in  ocalis  oritar.  ™Ovid.  Fast.  ^  PJutareh.  ®  Ulk  do  pokAiit 

Jesu  et  MorioL  P  Lttcian  Charidemon  supra  omnes  roortales  fellcUsIiDani  alhaofVal  posset  V  LAciau 
amor.  Insanam  quiddam  ac  furibnndum  cxclaniaas.  0  fortunatii^riine  deonim  h\ax%  qui  propter  hat.c 
Tlnetas  fuiatL  '  Ov.  Met  1.  3.  ■  Oinnos  dll  comploxi  sont,  ct  in  oxorem  iXhi  petlflmat»  K«u 

Comes  do  Venerea  t  Ut  cam  lax  noctis  affulgeti  omolum  ocoloa  lacimlt:  sic  AntUoqaoJV  4be 


Drlrea  with  the  power  of  an  heart-bnralag  i[fB, 
And  Upt  in  flowers  of  e  golden  treaa. 
That  can  with  melting  pleasure  moIUfy 
Their  harden'd  hearta  inar'd  to  craeltr." 
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Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holofemes:  Dalilah,  Samsou  j  Rosa- 
mund, ^Heury  the  Second;  Boxolana^  Solyman  the  MagnijELcent,  &c. 

^'A  &ir  woman  oyercomes  fire  and  sword." 

**7  Noai;ht  under  heaven  so  strongly  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man  and  all  his  mind  possess, 
As  beauty's  loveUeat  halt,  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriors  erst  their  rigour  to  suppress, 
And  mighty  handa  forget  their  manllnesii, 

Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesBeth,  that  he  no  sooner  oame  in  Lenoippe's 
presence,  but  that  he  did  corde  tranere,  et  oeiUis  latcivUia  intueri;  *he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  couldnot  possibly  turn  his 
eyes  from  her.  So  doth  Calysiris  in  Heliodorus,  Ub,  2.  Ids  iSiest,  a  reverend 
old  man,  complain,  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Bodophe, 
anight  not  hold  his  eyes  o£f  her :  "''I  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me 
with  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted  my  oontineni^  which  I  had  kept  unto 
mine  old  age ;  I  resuited  a  long  time  my  bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my 
understanding;  at  last  I  wns  conquered,  and  as  in  a  tempest  carried  head- 
long.'* ^Xenophiles,  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  downright  for  many 
years  together,  scorned,  hated,  scofied  at  them ;  coming  at  last  into  Daphnis 
a  Mr  maid's  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  Mend  Demaritis), 
though  free  before,  Intactus  ntdUs  ante  eupidinibus,  was  fiir  in  love,  and  quite 
overcome  upon  a  sudden  Victtu  sum  /aleor  a  Daphmde^  4bo.  I  confess  I 
Am  taken, 

**  d  Sola  h«e  inflezlt  ienaaii  anlmmnqoe  labentem 
impuut" 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Stratocles 
the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco  plentu  (so  •  Frodromus  describes 
him) ;  he  was  a  severe  woman's-hater  all  his  hfe,/oBaa  et  contumeHosa  semper 
tn/cBmtnas  profcUus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  humancu  aspides  et 
viperas  appellebat,  he  forswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  tiliem  wheresoever  he 
•came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that  if  thou  hadst  heard 
him,  thou  wouldst  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  word's 
.sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine 
look  of  Mjfrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardenei*,  that  smirking  wench, 
that  he  shaved  off  his  bushy  beard,  painted  his  &ce,  ^curled  his  hair,  wore  a 
laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love  besides  was  ready  to  run 
mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married  he  was  so  furious,  tU  soUs  ococutsm 
jninits  expeetare  posset  (  a  terrible,  a  monstrous  long  day),  he  could  not  stay  till 
it  was  night,  sed  omnibus  instduUUis  in  thalennumfutinans  irrupU,  the  meat 
scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs  go  presently 
to  bed.  What  young  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can  secure 
himself  t  Who  can  say  I  will  not  be  taken  with  a  beautiful  object?  I  can, 
I  will  contain.  No,  saith  ^Lucian  of  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou 
^ost  but  see  her,  she  will  stupify  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like^ 
turn  thee  to  a  stone ;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her,  but  as  an 
adamant  doth  iron,  she  will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  herself, 
infect  thee  like  a  basilisks    It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.     Dido  was 

vDelevit  omnes  ex  animo  mulierea.    *  Kam  rlndt  et  Td  Ignem,  ferrumque  si  qua  pnlchra  est.  Anacreon,  3 
T  Spenser  In  his  Faerie  Qoeoie.         *Achilles  Tatlus,  lib.  1 .  *  Statim  ac  eam  contemplatus  iom,  ooeidi  i 

ocukM  a  virglne  avertere  oonatus  smn,  sed  Ull  repugnabant.  bPndet  dlcere,  non  oelabo  tamen.  Memphim 
voniena  me  Ticit,  et  ooutlnentiam  expugnavlt,  quam  ad  senectntom  usque  serraram ;  oculls  eorporia,  Ac 
"*  Nunc  pilmum  drca  hone  anxius  animi  hjsrea    Anstsanetus.  ep.  17.  d  Virg  iSn.  4.  **She  alone  hatb 

captivated  my  feelings,  and  fixed  my  wavering  mind.**  *Aniaranto  dial.  fCk>miuque  ad  speenlum 
Uisposnlt  Simag.  FoUstrato.  SI  illam  saltern  intuearls,  statnls  ImmobUlorem  te  fadet :  si  eonspexeris 
cum,  non  relinqoetur  flumltas  ocakMab  ea  amorendi;  abdncet  te  alligatum  quocunque  voluerit,  ut  &rrum 
ttd  6c  trahere  lenmt  adaaantem. 
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amazed  at  Eneas'  presence ;  ObaiupuU  prima  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido;  and  as 
he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience; 

•*  h  Qnam  ego  postqaftm  lidl,  non  Ita  amsri  tit  uad  solent  I  "  I  lor*d  her  not  as  others  soberly, 

Uomlnes,  aed  eodem  pacto  ut  Izuani  lolent.**  1  But  as  a  martmsn  ragcth,  so  did  L** 

So  Maseus  of  Leander,  ntuquam  lumen  detorquet  ab  ilia;  and  ^Chaucer of 
Pakmon, 

Jle  ecut  hit  eye  upon  Emilia, 

And  therewith  he  blent  and  cried  Ao,  ha, 

Ae  though  he  had  been  ttroke  unto  the  hearta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  dotb 
TnfliLere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fucination),  thus  in 
brief.  "^This  comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the 
whole,  or  from  each  several  part.'*  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian^s  Images, 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophon's  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Oatalectes, 
Heliodoros  Charidiay  Tacius  Leudppe,  Longa  Sophista*s  Daphnis  and  Cloe, 
Theodorus  Prodromushis  Rhodanthes,  AristaBuetus  and  Philostratus  EpistieS) 
Balthasar  Castillo,  Ub.  4:  de  atdico,  Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  ^ndan.  iEIneas 
Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  accurately  de- 
scribed a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through  every  member, 
both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the  perfection  of  it;  for 
as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib,  4.  Non  estformosa  miUier  cujus  cms  laudatur 
et  brachium,  sedilla  cujus  simtd  universa/acies  admirationein  singulis  partibut 
dedU;  "She  is  no  £ur  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  <&a  are  commended,  except 
the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent."  And  the  £skoe  especially 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a  fair  or 
foul :  arx  formes  fades,  the  face  is  beauty's  tower ;  and  though  the  other 
parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face  carries  it  (Jades  non  uxor  arniotur),  that 
alone  is  most  part  respected^  principally  valued|  deUciis  suis/erox,  and  of  itself 
able  to  captivate. 

**1  Urit  te  GlycenB  nitor, 
Urlt  grata  protenritai^ 
Kt  voltoa  nlmlhm  labrieas  asiilcL** 

^  Glycera's  too  £sdr  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld." 
When  ^  Chserea  saw  the  singing  wench's  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  0  /adem  pukhram,  deleo  omnes  dddnc  ex  antmo  muUeres,  tcdA 
quotidianarum  harutn/ormarum  /  "O  fair  face,  I'll  never  love  any  but  her, 
look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties^  awaj 

with  them."     The  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, uritque  videndo  as 

in  a  burning-glass,  the  sunbeams  are  re-collected  to  a  centre,  the  rays  of  love 
are  projected  from  her  eyes.  It  was  ^neas's  countenance  ravished  Queen 
Dido,  Os  hvmerosgue  Deo  dmUis,  he  had  an  angeUcal  face. 

"  n  0  sacros  mltos  Baceho  Tel  Apolline  dignos,  I      ••  0  sacred  looks,  befitting  m^)«^« 

Quos  vlr,  quos  tutb  fismlna  nnUa  yidet  1  **  |       Which  nerer  mortal  wight  gouIiI  safely  see.'* 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  &ce,  jet 
many  times  those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  enamour.  A  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  ccdi  /w/- 
eherrimaplagaj  Frons  ubi  wdihonor^frons  ubi  ludil  amor,  whiteand  smooth 
like  the  polished  alabaster,  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilion  colour,  in  which  lore 
lodgeth ;  ^Amor  qui  moUibus  genis  pueUa pemoctas  :  a  coral  Up,  suadorum 
delubrum,  in  which  Basia  mUle  patent,  basia  milie  latent,  "A  thousand  appear, 
as  many  are  concealed;"  gratiarum  sedes  gratisdma;  a  sweet-smelling  flower, 

hnant.Merc.  Un  theKnIghfsTale.  lEEzdeb!tatotiiupropor*ioiieaptaQna]MitlnmeciiDpo 

•  ji>"hocl2°An*^"°*'  "^'" ^'  **  "^  ■•        ^^^'  Eunuch. A&  SLMen. a       «FS«ilMCatsll 
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from  which  bees  may  gather  honej,  ^  MeHUegm  vclucrea  quid  adhuc  cava  thyrn/* 
rosaaqnie,  ^ 

**  Omnet  ad  domina  Inbra  Tttdta  mea, 
nia  rotu  q>lnt,*'  Ae. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea,  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows, 
Ciipidinis  arciu,  sweet  breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  sale- 
piece,  a  fine  soft  rotmd  pap^  gives  an  excellent  grace,  ^Qtude  decus  tumidis 
Fario  de  tnarmore  mammia  /"  'and  make  a  pleasant  valley  ladeum  sinum 
between  two  chalky  hiUs.  SarariarUes  papilltUas,  et  adpruriHimJrigidos  avna^ 
tores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.  Uiids  is,  Forma  papillarum  quam  /uii  apta 
premil — Again  Urtbcmt  ocvlos  dura  stantesque  fnamillcs,  A  flaxen  hair; 
golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account^  for  which  Yirgil  commends  Dido,  Non* 
dum  susttderat  flavum  Froserpinina  crinem,  Et  crines  nodarUur  in  aurum» 
Apollonius  (Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasonisjlava  coma  incendit  cor  Medea:)  will  have 
Jason*s  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea*s  dotage  on  him.  Castor 
and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired  Paris,  Menelaiis^  and  most  amorous 
young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  moUss  ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta 
infers,  ^Fhysvog,  lib,  2,  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes 
Patroclus  and  Achilles  boiJi  yeUow  haired :  Pulchricoma  Yenus,  and  Oupid 
himself  was  yellow  haired,  in  aurum  corusccmts  et  crispante  capUlo,  like  that 
neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callistratus;  for  so  ^  Psyche  spied  him  asleep, 
JBriseis,  FoUxena,  4cc.  Jtavicomas  omnes, 


-**aBd  Hero  the  fldr. 


Whom  young  ApoUo  eoaned  for  her  heir.* 

Leland commends Guithera, King  Arthur^swife,  for  a  fairflaxen  hair :  soPaulus 
^milius  sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  France.  ^  Synesius  holds 
every  efiemioate  fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  haired :  and  Apuleius  adds  that 
Yenus  herself,  goddess  of  love,  cannot  deHght^  ''^though  she  come  accompa- 
nied with  the  graces,  and  all  Cupid's  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her 
own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamon  and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  badhaired, 
she  cannot  please  her  Yulcan.**  Which  belike  makes  our  Yenetian  ladies  at 
this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much,  great  women  to  calanustrate  and 
curl  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  graiiam  erineSf  et  tot  orbibus  in  captivitatemjleaeos,  to 
adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made-flowers  j  and  all  courtiers 
to  effect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a  word,  '''the  hairs  are  Cupid's 
nets,  to  catch  all  comers,  a  brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds  his  nest^  and 
under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a  thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves.*' 
A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Gratia  qua 

dtgitis 'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne^ laudat  digitosque 

manusque;  a  straight  and  slender  body,  a  small  foot^  and  weU-proportioned 
leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre,  ^Cui  totumincumbit  corpus  uUJimclamentoades^ 
Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in  ^Azistsenetos,  that  the  most  attrao- 
tive  part  in  his  mistress,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  first,  was  her  pretty 
leg  and  foot:  a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c  have  their  peculiar  graces,  ^Nebula 
haud  est  mottior  ac  hujus  cutis  est,  adipol  papiUam  bdhUam.     Though  in  men 

these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected;  a  grim  Saracen  sometimes, niuius 

membra  Fyracmon,  a  martial  hirsute  fiu)e  pleaseth  best;  a  black  man  is  a 
pearl  in  a  fair  woman's  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as  ^lame  Yulcan  was  to 

P  Jo.  Secnndnt  hen  19.         *  Lcechcnt.         '  Arandui.  Vellla  eoioenlflrime  %  dnohni  montihna  eonpoilto 
nirela.  •Orid.        tF6L77.    DepeOee  hlleree  emetoree,  fte.    *  When  Cnpld  dept    Gneriem  enreem 

hehentem,  nhi  Pijche  Tldit,  moUemoiie  ex  emhroele  oenrioem  Inipeslt,  crtnee  crtepoei  pmimreee  genes  cea* 
didAsqae,  Ac  Apolelos.  'In  leadem  caItI ;  iplendlde  com*  qtdiqiie  adulter  etti  eUlcIt  emee  come. 

7  Venae  Iptenon  placcret  eomli  nndete,  eeplte  epoliete,  si  qoeUs  Ipse  Vcnns  eum  ftiit  tItko  omnl  greftienim 
choro  stipate,  et  toto  cnpidinam  popnlo  eoDdnneta,  baltheo  suo  cfaieta,  dnname  firagrans,  et  helaama,  at  calve 
prooesaerit,  plaeere  non  poteat  Vulcano  aoo.  *  Arandoa.    C^dJU  tetie  Cupldinis,  aylya  c«dna,  In  qoa 

nidUcat  Cnpldo^  snh  cqjtts  nmhra  amorea  mlDe  modla  se  exarccnt.  ^Tbeod.  Prodromne  Amor.  Uh.  i. 

b  Epiat  73.  Ubl  pulchram  tlhiem,  hene  oompaetnm  tennemgne  pedem  vidL  *  Flent  Cas.        d  Gleodua 

optime  rem  aglt. 
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Yenus;  for  lie  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmitb,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sweet-faced  gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^observes)  sordUms 
cal&nl  (as  many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a  poor  market 
maid,  than  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  & 
slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt  dauber,  a  brontes,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked 
legs  or  arms,  thoraaqae  hrackioy^  dl^,  like  that  huntstaan  Melaager  in  Philo- 
stratus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags,  obscene  and  dirty,  besmeared  like  a  raddleman^ 
a  gipsy,  or  a  diimney-sweeper,  than  upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Ephestion^ 
Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers  full  of  silk  and  gold.  ^Justine's 
wife,  a  citizen  of  Bome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades  a  player,  and  was  ready  to 
run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by  chanca  Faustina  the 
empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Kot  one  of  a  thousand  £dls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 
which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  ^  A  company  of  young 
philosophers  on  a  time  fell  at  variance^  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desi- 
rable and  pleased  best?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some  the 
eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Lais  of 
Corinth  to  decide;  but  she^  smilio^  said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for 
suppose  they  had  her  where  they  wished,  what  would  they  'first  seek?  Yet 
this  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant,  nequs  quit  vestrum  negaverit  opinor, 
all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  ^  the  eyes,^ 


•**Tfdet  Igne  mleaatMi 


Sid«ribQS  dmlles  oooIm*' 

which  are  love's  fowlers;  ^attcupium  amoris,  the  shoeing  horns,  ''the  hooks 
of  love  (as  Arandus  will),  the  guides,  touchstone,  judges,  that  in  a  moment 
cure  mad  men,  and  make  sound  folks  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  what 
do  they  notT  How  vex  they  not)  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athenien» 
lib,  13.  dip,  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love^  and  James^ 
Lemutius^  hath  facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 


*  Amorem  ocellia  fl«mineoUs  hem 
Vldl  inaidentem,  credite  posteri, 
Fratrcsqno  circum  ladibandos 
Cam  pharetra  voUtare  et  area,** 


**  I  saw  Lore  iltttiu;  In  my  mlatresa'  eyes 
Sparkling,  beliere  it  aU  poaterltjr. 
And  his  attendants  plajrinif  round  aboat. 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly.** 


Scaliger  calls  the  eyes,  "^Cupid's  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love;, 
the  paps,  the  tents  :'*  ^  Balthasar  Castillo,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps^ 
of  love, 

**  SBnnda  lamina  stellls,  I  **  Eyes  emnlattng  stars  In  light, 

Lamina  qa»  posseot  soUidtan  daos."  I  Enticing  gods  at  the  first  sight ;  * 

Love's  orators^  Petronius. 


**  O  blandos  oenlosb  et  0  faoetea, 
Et  quadam  propria  nota  loqaaoet 
nilc  est  Venos,  ct  leves  amoros* 
Atqoe  Ipsa  in  medio  sedet  yolnptas." 


**0  iw«et  and  pretty  speaUng  eyea. 
Where  Venus,  lovei  and  pleasant  lies.* 


Love's  torches,  touch-box,  napthe  and  matohea,  ^Tibullua 

**  lUlns  ex  oonllf  qanm  valt  exnrere  dlTOS,  |        **  Tart  Love  when  he  wHI  set  the  gods  on  flti^ 

Accendit  gemlnas  lampades  aoer  amor.**  |  Lightens  the  eyes  aS  torches  to  desire.** 

Leander,  at  the  first  sight  of  Hero's  eyes,  was  incensed,  saith  Musssus. 

**  Slmol  in 'ocnlorum  radiis  crescebat  £sz  amoronu 
Kt  cor  fenrebat  iavectl  lirnis  impeta ; 
Pulchritude  enlm  Celebris  immaculatSB  foBmlnA, 


Acutlor  hominibus  est  veloci  sa^itta. 

Ocolos  verb  via  est,  ab  oculiictlbus 

Ynhaus  dUabitor,  et  in  pnocordta  virl  manat.* 


*'  LoTe*s  torches  'gan  to  bum  fint  In  her  eyes^ 
And  set  hJa  heut  on  ilre  which  never  diea: 
For  the  fiUr  beanty  of  a  yirgln  pore 
Is  sharper  than  a  dart,  and  doth  Inure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  pierceth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  canseth  such  a  emel  smart." 


*  FoL  ft.  Si  senmm  viderlnt,  aat  flatorem  altioa  cfaietani,  ant  pnlrere  perfhsum,  ant  histrionem  4n 

tnductum,  &c  f  Mo  pulchra  fateor  carere  forma,  Temm  lueulenta ^nostra  nt.  Petronlna  CataL  de  I1ia|v. 

>  Galen.  h  Calcagninns  Apcdogis-  Qa»  pars  maxime  deslderabills  ?    AUus  fhrnrem,  alios  g«naa,  Jtc 

1  Inter  ftsmineuni.       k  liensinSi       1  Sunt  enlm  ocuU,  prsBcipuss  polchritudlnls  sedesi  lib.  6.  «  Amorts 

hami,  ducei,  Judicea  et  Indices  qal  momenfto  Insanoe  sanant,  sanos  inssnire  cognnt,  oculatiaMml  oorporte 
excnbitores,  ouid  non  agnnt  ?  Quid  nan  oogunt?  ^  Oeelll  carm.  17.  cnjns  et  Lipsins  epbt  qiubbl  lib.  s. 

cap.  11 .  meminit  ob  elegantiam.  «  Cynthia  prima  sals  misernm  me  oepit  oceUta,  contoccom  nnlUs  aote 

cupldinlbtts.    Propert  1.1.  P  In  catalect  «  De  Sulpldo,  lib.  4.        '  Pulchrltudo  ipsa  per  ocealtM 

radios  in  pectus  amantto  dlmanans  amata  rei  formam  inscnlpsit,  Tatius.  1.  ft.  *-     «— 
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*A  modem  poet  brings  in  Amnon  oomp^nining  of  Thamar, 


.••etmefiudno 


OcdditiUortnuetfonnnlepiM,  * 
Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  ven»  dooor. 
Ilia  flemalantes  parpnram,  et  *  rosas  genm, 
Ocalique  Tlnflteqae  anno  nodo  oonue.' 


'  It  was  thy  beantj,  *twas  thj  pteailng  emSlOi 
Thj  graee  aad  comeUnen  did  me  bogoUe  i 
Thy  rose-like  cheeks,  and  onto  parple  fiiSr 
Thy  lOTely  eyes  and  golden  knotted  hair." 


^PhilostratoB  Lemniiia  cries  odt  on  bis  miatre&Vs  basilisk  eyas,  ardewteafaeesj 
tbose  two  burning  glasses,  tbey  bad  so  inflamed  bis  soul,  tbat  no  water  oould 
quencb  it.  ^  Wbat  a  tyranny  (saitb  be),  wbat  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  tbis  1 
tbou  drawest  witli  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Obarybdis  dotb  sailors 
witb  tby  rooky  eyes :  be  tbat  £bJ.1s  into  tbis  gulf  of  lore,  can  never  get  out.** 
Let  tbis  be  tbe  corollary  tben,  tbe  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  tbe  eyes. 

•*  V  Nam  qnls  lamina  tanta,  tanta  I  **  For  who  nieh  eyee  with  his  can  see, 

Posset  lomlnibos  su  is  tneri,  I  And  not  forthwith  euamoni'd  bn « ** 

Non  statlm  trepidansqne,  pBlpltanaque,  I 

Fns  deeiderti  Mtuantis  aura  ?  '*  ftc.  t 

Aud  as  men  oatcb  dotterels  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm,  witb  tbose  mutual 
glances  of  tbe  eyes  tbey  first  inveigle  one  anotber.  ^Cynthia  prima  sma  mu&* 
rum  me  cepit  ocellis.  Of  all  eyes  (by  tbe  way)  black  are  most  amiable, 
enticing  and  fairer,  wbicb  tbe  poet  observes  in  commending  of  bis  mistress. 
''^  Spectaofukim  nigris  oeulis,  nigroque  capiUo,**  wbich  Hesiod  admires  in  biS' 
Alcmena, 

***CnJnakTert!oentgrlcantnmsooaUB  I      **  From  her  black  eyea,  and  ftom  her  golden  ikot^ 

Tale  qnlddam  epirat  ac  ab  aorea  Venere.**       1        Aa  if  from  Venos  came  a  lorely  grace.** 

and  ^Triton  in  bis  Mil»ne nigra  oculoa /of7no9a  miAL.    ^  Homer  usetb 

tbat  epitbet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  beoause  a  round  black  eye  is  tbe 
best,  tbe  son  of  beauty,  and  fartbestfrom  black  tbe  worse:  wbicb  ^Polydore 
Virgil  taxeib  in  our  nation :  Angli  tU  plurimum  ccenis  oculis^we  bave  gray  eyes 
for  tbe  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Fhynognom.  lib.  3.  puts  gray  colour  upon 
cbildren,  tbey  be  cbildiab  eyes,  dull  and  beavy.  Many  commend  on  tbe  otbec 
side  Spanisb  ladies,  and  tbose  ^  Greek  dames  at  tbis  day,  for  tbe  blackness  ol 
tbeir  eyes,  as  Porta  dotb  bis  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Suetonius  describes 
Julius  CsQsar  to  bave  been  nigris  vegetisque  ocuLis  nucantibiu,  of  a  black  quick 
sparkling  eye :  and  altbougb  Averroes  in  bis  CoUiget  will  bave  sucb  persons 
timorous,  yet  witbout  question  tbey  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  sbow  you  by  wbat  means  beauty  dotb  fascinate^  be- 
witcb,  as  some  bold,  and  work  upon  tbe  soul  of  a  man  by  tbe  eya  Eor 
certainly  I  am  of  tbe  poet*s  mind,  love  dotb  bewitcb  and  strangely  cbange  us. 

**  *  Lndlt  amor  lenans,  ocnlos  perstringlt,  et  antot       **  Love  mocks  our  sennei,  cnrbs  oar  liberties, 


LIbertatem  anlmi.  mlra  nos  fascinat  arte. 

Credo  aliqida  dsemon  sobiens  praoordta  flammam 

Condtat,  et  raptam  tolUt  de  caidlne  mentem.** 


And  doth  bewitch  ns  with  his  art  and  rinijpB, 

I  think  some  devil  gets  into  oar  entrails,    flibigea.'* 

And  kindles  eoalSi  and  heares  oar  soals  from  th» 


Hdiodorus,  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  'tbat  love  is  witcbcrafb,  ''it  gets  in  at  our 
eyes,  pores,  nostrils,  engenders  tbe  same  qualities  and  affections  in  us,  as  were 
in  tbe  party  wbence  it  came."  Tbe  manner  of  tbe  fascination,  as  Eicinus 
10.  cap,  com.  in  Flat,  declares  it,  is  tbus:  ''Mortal  men  are  tben  especially 
bewitcbed,  wbeu  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  tbe  otber,  tbey  direct  sigbt  to 
sigbt,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and  suck  in  love  between  tbem;  for  tbe 
beginning  of  tbis  disease  is  tbe  eya  And  tberefore  be  tbat  batb  a  clear  eyo, 
tbougb  be  be  otberwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  uponbim,  will  make  one  mad, 
and  tie  bim  fast  to  bim  by  tbe  eye."    Leonard.  Yarius,  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  de/aa^ 

•  Jacob  Cornelias  Amnon.  Tragsd.  Act  1.  sc  1.  "  Uoss  formosamm  oealls  naseontnr,  «fc  hllaritas 

Tnltus  elegantlss  corona.  PhUostratua  delldls.        t  Eplst  ct  In  delicUa,  abl  et  oppngnatlonem  reUnqaa,  qoam 


<  U iftt  lib.  1 .  d  Sands'  relation,  firi.  67.  *  Mantnan.  f  Amor  per  ocnlos,  nares,  poros  influeoSi 

Ac  Mortales  torn  sammopere  fiucinantar  qnando  freqaentbslmo  intulta  aciem  dliigeirtei,  Ac  Ideo  6l  quis 
nltore  polleat  ocoloram,  iK. 
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cinaJt.  teUeth  us,  tliat  by  this  interview,  ''^the  purer  spirits  are  infected,"  the 
one  eje  pierceth  through  the  other  with  his  rays,  which  he  sends  forth,  and 
many  men.  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,  which  Suetonius  relates  of 
Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their  spectators  to  look  ofi^ 
and  can  no  more  endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.    ^Barradius,  lib,  6.  cap,  10. 
da  Harmonia  EvarigeL  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and  ^  Peter 
Morales  of  the  Yixgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus  describes  likewise  to  have  been 
yellow-haired,  of  a  wheat  colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.     The 
rays,  as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eyes,  cany  certain  spiritual  vapours  with 
them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that  in  a  moment.     I  know,  they  that 
hold  vidoJU  intra miUendo,  will  make  a  doubt  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  ic 
from  blear-eyes.     "^That  by  sight  alone,  make  others  blear-eyed;  and  it  is 
more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  toge- 
ther with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectators'  eyes  are  infected.** 
Other  arguments  there  are  of  a  basiUsk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight,  as  that 
Ephesian  did  of  whom  'Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he 
poisoned  all  he  looked  steadily  on:  and  that  other  argument,  menstnuis 
JfcBminas,  out  of  Aristotle's  problems,  morbosa  Capivaccius  adds,  and  '"Sep- 
talius  the  commentator,  that  contaminate  a  looking-glass  with  beholding 
it.     ^^So  the  beams  that  come  from  the  agent's  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the 
spirits  about  the  patients^  inwardly  wound,  and  thence  tJlie  spirits  infect  the 
blood."    To  this  effect  she  complained  in  ^  Apuleius,  ''Thou  art  the  cause  of 
my  grie^  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my 
bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die  for  thy  sake." 
Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a  fitmiUar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Piuedrus 
and  Theban  Lycias,  ''^Lycias  he  stares  on  Phffidrus'  face,  and  Phiedrus 
&stens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  vith  those  sparkling  rays  sends 
out  his  spirits.     The  beams  of  Phaedrus'  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  tlie 
beams  of  Lycias',  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.    This  vapour  begot  in  Phae- 
drus' heart,  enters  into  Lycias'  bowels :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder, 
Pheedrus'  blood  is  in  Lycias'  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love- 
speeches,  my  sweetheart  Phsedrus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.     And 
Phsedrus  again  to  Lycias,  O  my  light,  my  joy,  my  soid,  my  life.     Ph»drus 
follows  Lycias,  because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias  follows 
Phsedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits;  both  follow;  but  Lycias  the 
eamest-er  of  the  two ;  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  than  the  foun* 
tain  of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a  loadstone, 
but  draws  not  it  again;  so  Lycias  draws  Ph^drus."     But  how  comes  it  to 
pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves  that  never  saw?      We  read  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderuois, 
from  his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermit:  now  come  to  man's  estate,  he  saw  by 
chance  two  comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man 
what  creatures  they  were,  he  told  him  fairies;  after  a  while  talking  obiter,  the 
hermit  demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  iti 
his  life  ?    He  readily  replied,  the  two  ^fairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So 
Aat^  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret  loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman,  a 

f  Splnnm  yxinmrn  luetnintar,  oeotiu  H  se  racaot  etaStOt,  fte.  h  lAbt,  de  pulch.  Jei.  et  Mar. 

tlAb,  2.  e.  33.  colore  tritlcmn  referent*,  erlne  fUv^  aeribas  oeolls.  1  JLJppl  eolo  intatta  alioe  Uppoe 

ftdont,  et  petet  woa  enm  radio  Taporem  oormpti  eangnlnle  enumne,  9oStu  oonutgione  oeoloe  ipectuuls 
biflcltar.  1  ViU  Apollon.  ^  Conunoat  in  Axiftot  Probl.  i^  Sic  radliu  k  oorde  percottestto 

BiiMaat  regtmen  proprinm  repetlt.  eor  mlnerat,  per  ooulot  et  Hugoiiaeni  infldt  et  spiiitai,  aabtUi  qtudam  vi, 
CaetU. Ubi  SL  de  aalloo.  ^Ub.  10.  Gaasa  omnis  et  orlgo  omnii  pnesentb  doloili  tute  ee;  im  ealra  Uti 
ocQli,  per  meoe  ocnlos  ad  Intima  delapsi  praoordia,  aeerrimnm  mets  modollis  oommorent  Ineendlttm ;  cr,*c» 
miaerere  tai  eaaaa  pereantia  P  Lydaa  in  Ptuadri  Tnltuia  inlilat,  Ptutdma  in  ocoloa  Lfclm  adatUUs 

aaomm  deflglt  oenlomm ;  cmnqne  BcintiIU8»  Ae,  Seqoitar  Phadma  Lydam,  qnia  oor  auiun  petit  cpiritura; 
Phadntm  Lydaa,  quia  splritna  proprlam  iedem  poitalat.  Venun  Ljrdaa,  Ac  ^  Daimonla  Inqoit  qum  la 
lioe  Eremo  nuper  occurrcbant. 
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magnetic  power,  a  natural  inbred  affection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence,  and 
as  he  singSy 

**  Meihlnks  I  hare  a  mistress  jet  to  come, 
And  still  I  seek,  I  lore,  I  know  not  whom." 

*Ti3  tme  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  hei*oical  passion,  or 
rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat ;  we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton, 
^ulterous  eyes,  which,  as  ''he  saith,  ''lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers, 
And  when  they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot  him  through, 
and  presently  bewitch  him  :  especially  when  they  shall  gaze  and  gloat,  as 
wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a  pleasant  eye  conflict  participate 
•each  other's  souls."  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we 
may  be  taken  in  love ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  Phsedrus*  spirits  may 
so  perniciously  infect  Lycias'  blood.  ""Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but 
consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infec- 
tion, plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,'*  dra.  The  spirits  taken  in,  will  not  let  him  rest 
that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  "  ^Idque  petit  corpua  mens  uncle 
^stsauda  amore  ;  and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a  strange  eduction  of  spirits, 
by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of  the  murderer ; 
but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib,  2.  de  occult,  nat,  mir,  cap,  7.  Yalleriola 
lib,  2.  ohserv.  cap,  7.  Yalesius  eontrav,  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Labavius  de  cruentia 
eadaveribus,  <&c. 

SuBSEGT.  IIL — Artificial  allurements  of  Love,  Causes  and  Provocations  io 

Lust ;  Gestures,  Clothes,  Dower,  Ac, 

"NaturaIj  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great 
temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart;  ^/orma  verecundoi  nocuit  mihi 
visapuelke;  but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations 
of  gestures^  clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exomatious,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ; 
those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which 
of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this 
effect.  It  is  a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men,  forma  dfheat 
plus  arti  an  naturce  f  Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful  1 
but  not  decided:  for  my  part  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though  beauty  itself  be  a 
great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in  beggary,  as  a  jewel 
on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  suppressed,  which 
Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggar's  weeds:  yet  as  it  is 
osed,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  prefeired. 


'  sic  dentBta  sibl  rldetur  iBgle, 
Emptis  osslbns  Indiooqoe  coma  t 
Sic  qniB  nigrlor  est  eadente  moro^ 
CerossAta  sibl  placet  Lyehorls.** 


**So  toothless  fffle  seams  a  pretty  one, 
Set  oat  with  new-bonght  teeth  of  Indy  bonet 
So  ft>al  Lychorls  blacker  than  berry 
Herself  admires,  now  finer  than  cherry.* 


John  Lerius  the  Burgundian,  cap.  8.  hist  navigat,  in  BraziL  is  altogether  on 
my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men 
and  women  naked  as  they  were  bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their 
privities,  and  could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a  year  with 
them,  to  wear  any,  '^^Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with  naked 
women,  must  needs  be  a  great  provocation  to  lust;"  bat  he  concludes  other- 
wise, that  their  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasciviousness,  than 
our  women's  clothes.  ^  And  I  dare  boldly  affirm  (saith  he)  that  those  glitter- 
ing attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears,  curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks, 

'  Castillo  de  aalicn,  1.  a  fol.  32a     OcoXI  oft  mQItes  In  Insldiis  semper  recubant,  et  snbito  ad  Tisnm  saglttas 
emittnnt,  Ac.  'Noc  mimm  si  reltqnoa  morboe  qui  ex  eontaglone  naseontur  oonslderemos,  pestem,  pm- 

rtam,  acabiem,  Ac.  t  Lucretius.  **  And  the  body  naturally  seeks  whence  it  is  that  the  mind  is  so  wounded 
Vy  loTe."  "  In  bcanty,  that  of  Ikvour  Is  preftlrred  befbre  that  of  colours,  and  decent  motion  Is  more  than 

that  of  fsTonr.  Bacon's  Essays.    *  Uartialls.  ^  Mnlti  tacit^  oplnantur  oonmierctum  lUad  adeo  frequens 

cnm  barbarls  nudis,  ac  presertim  cum  foaninis.  sd  llbldlnem  provocare,  at  minus  multo  nozia  Ulorum  nudltas 
f uam  noatrarum  temlnarvr  'mltoa    Anata  asserarara  splsndldum  ilium  ealtamt  facos»  ftc 
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gowns,  costly  stomachers,  guarded  and  loose  garments,  and  all  those  other 
accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countrywomen  counterfeit  a  beauty,  and  so  curi- 
ously set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kind,  than  that 
barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty. 
I  could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments,  but  lappeal  (saith  he) 
to  my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind."  TTia 
countiyman,  Montaigne,  in  his  essays,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  many 
others;  oat  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that 
beauty  is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkling  eyes,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose- 
coloured  cheeks,  <bc.,  of  themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely, 
artificial,  well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be 
added,  it  must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  than  it  was,  when  those  curious 
needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn, 
lace,  tiffanies,  fair  and  fine  linen,  embroideries,  calamistratious,  ointments,  <&c. 
shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  otherwise,  a  goddess,  when 
nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  itself  that  enticeth 
V^  to  lust,  but  an  "adulterous  eve."  as  Peter  terms  it,' 2.  ii.  14.  a  wanton7V 
foiling,  lascivious  eye:  a  wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  iii.  16.  Christ 
himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as 
any  persons,  saith  ^Baradius,  that  ever  lived,  but  wISHiEd  so  modest,  ao  chaste, 
that  whosoever  looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  oT  burning  lust, 
if  we  may  believe  "Gerson  and  ^Bonaventure:  there  was  no  such  antidote 
against  it,  as  the  Virgin  Mary's  face;  'tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as 
they  useth  it,  that  causeth  such  effecte.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to 
win  Paris'  favour  for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that 
pleasant  interlude  of  ^Apuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage, 
Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dulce  suhridens,  constitit  amceni  ;  et  gratissinuB 
GrcUice  deam  propiHarUes,  &c.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gracious  graces  and 
exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunquam  saUare  soils  octdiSf  and 
which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes :  they 
were  the  brokers  and  harbingers  of  her  suita  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a 
modem  poet, 

**  d  Soon  could  I  make  ray  brow  to  tynumlae. 
And  forco  th»  world  do  homago  to  mine  .eyes.** 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Amoris  porta,  and  with  private 
looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  another's  meanings,  before  they  come 
to  speak  a  word.  ^Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by 
the  eye,  aud  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  hayd 
conference :  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his  eyes ;  she  did  svffragaHy  and 
gave  consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That '  Thradan  llodolphe  was  so  excellent 
at  this  dumb  rhetoric,  'Hhat  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Cahdris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it.'^ 
For  as  ^Salvianus  observes,  "  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  our  souls,  by  which 
as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscenoe  gets  into  our  hearta"  They 
reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  frona  animi  index,  but  the  eye  of  the 
countenance,  ^Quid  procacibus  uUuere  ooeUis  f  &c.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
smiling,  gait,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  <&c.      To  laugh  ia  tbo 

>  Harma  evangel,  lib.  C.  cap.  6L         *  Serm.  do  concejv  virg.  Physiognomia  vlrginls  omoM  moret  mA  casts- 
tatem.  ba^  sent.  d.  8.  q.  3.  miram,  rirgo  formo^isslma,  sed  2i  nemine  concupluu  *  Met  IQ. 

4  Rosamond'a  complaint,  by  Sam.  DanleL  « .£neaB  SUv.  f  Heliodor.  1.  2.  Kodolpbe  Tluacta  Um 

Incvltabili  fascino  inatrncta,  tam  exacte  ocalls  Intnens  attraxlt,  nt  si  in  ULun  qols  Incidisaet,  fieri  non  poaaet 
quin  caperetar.  8  Llb^  a  do  provldcntia  i  Aniinl  fencstraa  oculi,  et  omnia  Improba  cnpidltaa  per  ocdl(<v 

tangoam  canalos  introlt  h  Bachanon, 
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proper  passion  of  a  man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile;  buC  those  counterfeit, 
composed,  afiected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb 
shows  and  prognostics  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  in- 
veigle and  deceive;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mis- 
taken, and  led  into  a  fooFs  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh, 
or  show  a  pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures,  they 
apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour;  sure  she  loves  them,  sh& 
is  willing,  coming,  iScc. 

"  Staltus  qnando  videt  quod  pulchra  paellaUi  ridet,  I     **  When  a  fool  sees  a  fair  maid  for  to  smas. 
Turn  fiituus  credit  se  quod  amare  relit ;  *'  |        He  thlnlcB  she  loves  him,  'tis  but  to  beguile." 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  ns, 

^  i  Qnls  credat  ?  discnnt  etlam  ridere  pnella,  I   **  Who  can  beliere  ?  to  1ami;li  maids  make  an  art^ 

Querltur  atque  Ulls  hae  quoque  pute  decor.**      |      And  seek  a  pleasant  graoe  to  that  same  part." 

And  'tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest, 


"  k  subriait  raoUe  poeUa, 


Cor  tibl  ritb  saUt.*' 

"  She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  ^a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers." 

"  m  Dulcc  rldentem  Lala^i^en  amabo, 
Dulce  loqnentem/' 

•*  I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,*'  ddectaia  iUa  risi^ 
tarn  blandutn,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she 
gave  so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  ^  coufesseth,  Ismene  subrisit 
amcUoriuinj  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could 
not  choose  but  admire  her:  and  Gadla's  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  ^Faustus- 
the  shepherd,  Me  aspideTis  motia  hland^  subriait  ocdiis.  All  other  gestures  of 
the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  ^Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench 
when  I  knew  her  first,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  Uxcera^  but  now  she  is  a  stately 
piece  indeed,  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse, 
&c.,  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass?  "  by  setting  out  herself  after 
the  best  fashion,  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling  upon  all," 
«S5C.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  compliment  only,  and  good  be- 
haviour, they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  credulous  to  believe  that  every  light 
wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  enamoured,  ho 
certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he  means  nothing 
less,  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both  delude  each 
other  by  such  outward  shows;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a  comely 
grace,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gait,  a  decent  and  an 
affected  pace,  are  most  jwwerftil  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a 
courtier  himself,  and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iii. 
IC.  "  they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet."  To 
say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means  ? 

*•  Wlillst  nature  decks  th  em  In  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty  >vhich  tlie  world  admii-es.** 

"  ^  Urii voce,  numu,  gressu,  pectore,  frorUe,  oculis"    When  art  shall  be 

annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles  shall  concur;  for  to  speak  as  it  is, 
love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain;  mere  juggling,  a  fascination.  When  they  show 
theirfair  hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  withal,  ma^um  sui  desiderium  nobis  rdinquunt, 
saith  'Balthasar  Castillo,  lib,  1.  they  set  us  a  longing,  "and  so  when  they 
pull  up  their  petticoats  and  outward  garments,'*  as  usually  they  do  to  show 
their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  laces,  em- 
broiderings  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any  other 
place,  all  shall  be  seen),  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks ;  and  as  "  Chry- 

I  Ovid  do  arte  amandL  k  Pcrs.  3.  Sat  I  Vol  centum  Charltes  ridere  putaret,  Museus  of  Hera 

"^  Hor.  Od.  22.  lib.  1.  n  Eustathlua,  1. 5.         <>  Mantuan.  P  I'um.  4.  merit  diaL  Exomando  selpsom 

e'.c^nter,  facilem  et  hflarem  se  gerendo  crga  cunctois  rldendo  suave  ac  blondum  quid,  &c  ^  Anc^riunus. 
'  Vel  si  forte  vestlmcntnm  de  Indusuia  elevetur,  nt  pedum  ac  tibiarum  pars  allqua  conspldator,  dum  tem- 
phira  am  locum  aliquem  adierlt.  '  Seimone,  quod  uon  fasmlnsB  viris  cohabitent.    Kon  loquuta  es  Ungu<w- 

bed  loquuta  os  gressu:  non  loquuta  es  voce,  scd  ocnlis  loquuta  es  clarius  quiun  voce 
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sostom  telleth  them  downright^  ^  though  they  say  nothing  with  their  mouths, 
they  speak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  thei]^  eyes,  they  speak  in  the  car- 
riage of  their  hodies."  And  what  shall  we  Aj  otherwise  of  that  baring  of 
their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  thpy 
but  only  to  tempt  men  to  lust  1 

"  t  Nam  quid  la?teo1as  shnu,  et  Ipsaa 
Pne  te  fers  >iiie  linteo  papUlas  ? 
Hoc  e»t  dloere,  posoe,  poaoe,  tndo; 
Hoc  est  ad  Venerem  vocare  amantea.** 

There  needs  no  more,  as  ^Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a  crier  to 
go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a  trumpet  to  soundi  or  for  de  > 
feet  a  sow-gelder  to  blow. 


** '  Look  oat,  look  oat  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
That  doth  pentringe  mine  eye ; 
A  gallant  lady  goes 


In  rich  and  gaady  dothes, 
Bnt  whither  away  God  knows, 
—-look  oat,  Ac.,  ttf  qum  tequuntur.* 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose?  But  to  leave  all  these  fimtastical  raptures,  1^11 
prosecute  my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing 
of  itself,  remedium  amoris;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part^  and  at  set  timfis, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  enticement  as  it  is; 

**  7  Nee  mlhi  dncta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cythere^ 
Ilia  Tolaptatls  nil  habet,  hiec  nlmlom." 

David  so  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna:  '  Apelles  was  enamoured 
with  Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  tn  ^S'titf^  cap.  42. 
supped  with  Sestius  Qallus  an  old  lecher,  libicUnoao  sene,  ed  lege  tU  nudeepuelloB 
administrcurerU :  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Oarolus 
Pugnaz.  Amongst  the  Babylonians  it  was  the  custom  of  som  e  lasciviousqueaos 
to  dance  frisking  in  that  fashion,  saith  Curtius,  lib,  6,  and  Sardos  (&  mar.  genl, 
lib.  1.  writes  of  others  to  that  efiect.  The  '^Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had 
naked  women  to  attend  upon  them,  which  Leonicus  de  Varia  hist.  Ub.  3.  cop. 
96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero  would  have  filthy  pictures 
still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used  in  our  times,  and 
Heliogabaius,  eliam  coram  agerUes^  ut  ad  venerem  incUarerU:  So  things  may 
be  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristaanetus  spied  her  master  and  mistress 
through  the  key-hole  ^  meriily  disposed ;  upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  master.  °  Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her 
breasts  amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said  Ah  si  Ucerei, 
O  that  I  might;  which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently, 
^QuicquidUbk  licet,  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt:  and  upon  that  tempta* 
tion  he  married  her:  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself  but 
that  iLuseemly,  indecent  carriage  of  it. 

W?ien  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  d  veste  sagittcB,  the  greatest  provocations 
of  lust  are  from  our  apparel;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is 
no  motive  like  unto  it; 

**  *  Which  doth  even  boaaty  boaatlfy. 
And  mo5t  bewitch  a  wretched  eye.* 

a  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carcass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a 
rotten  post,  a  hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a  show,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so 
taken.     Frimum  luxwrioe  aticupium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust; 


tJoTlanna  Pontanoa  Baiar.  Ub.  1.  ad  Hermlonem.  **For  why  do  yon  exhibit  yoar  *  milky  way/  your 
nncorered  boeomtf  What  elae  Is  it  bat  to  say  plainly.  Ask  me,  ask  me,  I  will  tarrender;  and  what  ts  that 
but  loTe's  call  ?  **  ^De  Inxa  Testlam  dlscarSb  6.    Mlhll  allod  deeat  nisi  at  prnco  tos  pneoedat,  Ac 

'  If  yoa  can  tell  how,  yon  may  sing  this  to  the  tone  a  eow-gelder  htowc  /  Anson,  epig.  M.  **  Neitlitf 

dra{wd  Diana  nor  naked  Venas  pleases  me.    One  haa  too  much  volnptnoiisncas  about  hei,  ue  oOitr  none." 
*FUn.  lib.  ss.  cap.  10.    Gampaiqwn  nndam  plctaros  Apellea,  amore  ^)as  llUqneatus  est  ^la  TftrhcMm 

conTJTUs  nndsB  mulieres  minlstrabanu  b  Amatorta  mlacentes  vldit.  et  In  tpib  complexibns  avdtt,  te. 

<an«nitindacapldoinpectaavlrsinU.  •  Eplit  7.  Ub.  2.  dSparUao.  •Sldnnv'a  ArcadU 
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'  Bossus,  attcupium  ammaruin,  lethalem  aruiidiaemj  a  fatal  rc^ed,  the  greatest 
bj,yrdi,  forte  lenodnium,  sanguineis  lachrymia  deplorandum,  saith  ^  Matonesius, 
and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored  Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes  is 
therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  ornaments :  there  is  a  decency 
and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used  becoming  several 
persons,  and  befitting  their  estates ;  he  is  only  fantastical  that  is  not  in  £ekshion, 
and  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a  manner  of  attire  is  generally 
received  ;  but  when  they  are  so  new-fangled,  so  unstaid,  so  prodigious  in  their 
attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place,  quality, 
condition,  what  shoidd  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ?  Why  do  they  adorn 
themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle- 
works, quaint  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of 
precious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  <bc.  ?  Why  do  they  crown 
themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions, 
deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins, 
spangles,  embroideries,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  ribands  ?  why  do  they 
make  such  glorious  shows,  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces, 
tiffanies,  rufis,  falls,  calls,  oufis,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver 
tissue  ?  with  colours  of  heavens,  stars,  planets  :  the  strength  of  metals,  stones, 
odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and  whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America, 
sea,  land,  art  and  industry  of  man  can  afford  ?  Why  do  they  use  and  covet 
such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such  new-fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inesti- 
mable sums  on  them  ?  ^*  To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs,  painted 
faces,"  as  *^the  satirist  observes,  "  such  a  composed  gait,  not  a  step  awry  1" 
Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Poppae,  Ahasuerus '  concu- 
bines, so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Csesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  a 
hawk  in  pruning  ?  ^  Dum  moUuatur,  dum  comuntur,  annus  eat :  a^  gardener 
takes  not  so  much  delight  or  pains  in  his  garden,  a  horseman  to  dress  his 
horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  mariner  about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and 
shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  fsuses,  and  all  those  other  parts  :  such  set- 
ting up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones ;  why  is  it,  but  as  a  daynet 
catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ?  Philocaiiis,  a  gallant 
in  Aristsenetus,  advised  his  friend  Poliaenus  to  take  heed  of  such  enticements, 
'^  ^for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress's  spangles  and  brace- 
lets, the  smell  of  her  ointments^  that  captivated  him  first,  lUa  fuit  mentis  prima 
ruina  meas.  Quid  siU  mdt  pixidum  turba,  saith  "^Lucian,  *'to  what  use  are 
pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  setting-sticlcs  ?  why 
bestow  they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands'  yearly  revenues  on  such 
iboleries  V  ^bina  patrimonia  singulis  auribus;  "  why  use  they  dragons,  wasps, 
snakes,  for  chains,  enamelled  jewels  on  their  necks, ears)"  dignum  potius 
/bret  ferro  manus  istas  reUgari,  atque  viinam  monilia  veri  dracones  essent :  they 
had  more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a  whip 
for  a  fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot-iron  ;  I  say,  some  of  our  Jezebel^ 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all 
this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far-fetched,  and  dear  bought  stuff? 
^'  ^Because  forsooth  they  would  be  fur  and  fine,  and  where  nature  is  defec- 
tive, supply  it  by  art."  ^Sanguine  quce  vero  m>n  rubet,  arte  rubet,  (Ovid)  ;  and 

f  Oe  immod.  mailer,  enlta.  tDlxars.  6.  de  lazn  restlam.         h  retronlns,  foL  95.  quo  spectant  flexSB- 

ooinie?  quo  fiicles  medictunine  attrlta  et  ocalomm  mollis  petulantia?  quo  Inccssus  tarn  coinpositui,  Jec. 
1  Ter.  **  They  take  a  year  to  deck  and  comb  themaelvea.**  k  P.  Aretine.  Uortulanos  non  ita  exorcetur 
visendU  hortla,  eqaes  eqiiis,  armia,  niuta  navibas,  Ac.  I  Eplst  4.  Sonna  armillarum  bene  aonantium^ 
odor  unguentorum,  Ac  "'■^Tom.  4.  diaL  Amor,  vascola  plena  maltae  Infelldtatis  omnem  marltomm 
opalentlam  in  luec  impendant,  dracoaea,  pro  monllibus  habent,  qui  utinam  vera  draconei  eaaent  Lncian. 
^  Seneca.  ®  Castillo^  de  auUc  lib.  1.  MuUeribas  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis  est,  at  foi-mosa  sint,  auc 
si  reipsa  non  slot,  videautar  taroen  esse ;  et  si  qua  parte  natura  dufuit,  artis  suppetias  adJu^Suut :  nnde  11]» 
(iciei  uiictionea,  dolor  et  crudatns  in  arctandis  corporibus  Ac.       P  Ovid,  epist.  Med.  JaaoiiL 
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to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of  Hecuba 

'paavainque  easortamque  pttellam — Europen,*    To  this  intent  ihej  crash  ia 

their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  cracify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax  clothes,  a 
hundred  yards  I  tlunk  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve,  and  sometimes  again  so  dose,  ut 
.nudos  expriinarU  artus,  ^Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  np, 
down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  ^. ;  now  Uttle  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart 
wheels ;  now  loose  bodies,  then  great  fardingales  and  dose  girt,  &c  Whjis 
all  this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other? 
ocfulorum  ikcipulam,  'one  therefore  calls  it,  et  indicem  Ubidims,  the  trap  of 
2ust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-buah  is  to  a  tavern. 


QaM  polchros  Glycere  ■uniM  do  pizlde  mltiis, 
Qabd  tibi  composltaB  nee  sine  lege  oomao  : 

Qabd  nifce&t  digitis  adamos,  Berylios  In  aure, 
Non  sum  dlvinos,  aed  ado  quid  capias.** 


**  O  Qlycere,  In  that  70a  paint  ao  mnch, 
Yoor  hair  ia  ao  bedeckt  in  order  aoeii. 
With  rinita  on  flngwa,  hraceleta  in  joar  ear, 
AUhongh  no  propheti  tell  I  can,  I  fear." 


**  ^  Aofbrimor  cnltn  et  gemmta,  aaroqne  tcguntor 
Onmla ;  pars  minima  est  ipsa  paella  aui.*' 


To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice  ;  as  many  times 
they  do,  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather,  instead  of  a  maid 
that  should  have  verwm  colorem,  corpus  solidum  et  sued  pUnum  (as  Chsrea 
describes  his  mistress  in  the  'poet),  a  painted  face,  a  ruff-band,  £ur  and  fine 
linen,  a  coronet,  a  fixmec  (^  Naturosqua  puUU  quod  fwJL  arljficis),  a  wrougbt 
waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticoat,  a  pure  dye  instead  of  a  proper 
woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich-furred  conies,  their  cases  are  £ir  better 
than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree,  which  is  deare  rthan 
the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  £u:  more  precious  than  their 
inward  endowments.     'Tis  too  commonly  so. 

**  With  gold  and  jewels  all  ia  ooTered, 
And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  won, 
(WhUe  abe'a  the  leaat  part  of  henelf) 
And  with  each  bauhlea  quite  undone.* 

Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will 
not  be  seen  but  by  torch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  pre- 
paration may  be,  when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themsdvesf 
Spectalmn  veniuntf  veniunt  spectentur  lU  ipsce, 

•* '  For  what  is  beauty  If  It  be  not  seen, 
Or  what  is't  to  be  seen,  if  not  adiuir'd. 
And  though  admir'd,  unleu  In  love  deair*d  ?  * 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  which  ^Philo  Judaus  reprehends 
them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent 
attires,  sybaritical  trioka,  fticos  gents,  pufpurissam  vems,  cerussam  JroiUi,  leges 
oculis,  <&c.,  use  those  sweet  perftunes,  powders,  and  ointments  in  public,  flock 
to  hear  sermons  so  frequent,  is  it  for  devotion )  or  rather,  as  'Basil  tells  them, 
to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  see  fiashions ;  for  as  he  saith,  commonly  thej 
come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  compliments,  with  such 
gestiu*es  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing-school,  a  stage-play,  or 
bawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church. 

**  When  such  a  aho-prieat  comes  her  masa  to  say, 
Twraty  to  one  they  all  forge(  to  pray.** 

*'  They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs  and  religious 
uses,  the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better 
than  brothel  houses."  When  we  shall  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  has* 
bands  bankrupts,  if  not  oom^tos,  their  wives  light  housewives,  daughters  dis- 
honest ;  and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  daily  we  do,  how  should  we  think 
otherwise  ?  what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  young  men  I    As 

* '*  A  distorted  d\varf,  an  Enropo.**       ^Modo  eaudatns  tnntcna,  Xrc     Bossna.         'Sedbanioii,  pbilML 
Christ.  Ciip.  0.  ■  Ter.  Ennuc.  Act  2.  seen.  3.  »  btvoza  ill.         ^  Ovid.       '  S.  DanicL  ^  Lib.  d« 

victlmia.  Fracto  Incessu,  obtuitu  lasciTO,  calamlatrata,  cincinnata,  faoata,  reeena  lota,  purpuriasata,  prd^ 
Uosoque  amicta  palliolo,  apirans  unguento,  nt  Juvenam  animoa  clrcnmvcniat.  *  Orat.  in  ebrioa    Impu- 

denter  aemasculoram  aspccUbaa  exponunt,  inaolenter  eomaa  Jaetantea,trahnnt  tunicas  pedlbuaoollidentes 
oculoquA  petulant!,  risa  efhiao,  ad  tripadiam  inaanienteat  omnem  odoleacentmn  intempenuitiam  Inseptito- 
cantea.  idque  in  templia  memorlas  martymm  conaecratis ;  pomoerium  ciTitatIa  nfflrftMiwi  feceranttmpiidint<« 
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tow  takes  fire,  such  enticing  objects  produce  their  effect,  how  can  it  be  altered  1 
Wlien  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  *  Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  hymnB) 
in  her  costly  zobes^  he  was  instantly  taken, 


^  Onn  mte  ipsam  ttwet  Jorla  fllia,  Tidens  earn 
Anchises,  tdmirabatnr  fbrmam,  etstupendM  vestes; 
Erat  enlm  Indata  peplo,  i^nels  radiis  splendidlore  s 
Hiibebat  qnoqae  torqaes  fulgldoa,  flcxUes  hBUoe«| 
Tenemm  coUaxn  ambiebuit  monllia  pulchra, 
Aoraa,  TMlegata."— ^— 


*  When  Venus  stood  teftire  Anchises  first, 
He  was  uoAsed  to  see  her  In  her  tires; 
For  she  had  on  •  hood  m  red  as  fire, 
And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy-twisted  spires, 
About  her  tender  neck  were  costly  brooches, 
And  necUaosa  of  gold,  enamell^  oucbesi'* 


So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and 
ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  ^Apollonius, 

*'■  Canctas  rexb  Ignis  instar  aeqnebator  splendor,  i  **  A  Inslre  ibUowed  them  like  flaming  fire, 

Tantum  ab  anreis  flmbiiis  re^lendebat  Jnbar,  I     And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams, 

Accenditqne  in  ocnUs  doloe  desidertum.**  |     Which  la  his  eyes  provok'd  a  sweet  dssire.** 

Such  a  relation  we  have  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  offered  them- 
selves to  Antony,  "  ^  with  diverse  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic 
allurements  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the 
Bomans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and 
pleasure.  The  women  transformed  themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men- 
children  to  Satyrs  and  Fans  ;  but  Antony  himself  was  quite  besotted  with 
Cleopatra's  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing  tires :  for  when  she  sailed 
along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  pomp  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself 
dressed  like  Yenus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Oupids, 
Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself."  Heliodorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in 
Dameneta,  stepmother  to  Cnemon,  ''whom  she  ^  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes, 
and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him."  It  was  Judith's  pantofles'that 
ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofemes.  And  ^Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly 
love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  suchforce,  why  doth^Naomi 
give  Buth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz?  and  ^Judith,  seeking  to  captivate 
Holofernes,  washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her 
hair,  and  put  on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive  in 
times  past ;  no  man  alraost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed, 

**  i  £t  maiutino  sodans  Grisplnns  amomo. 
Quantum  tIx  redolent  dao  fanera," 

''  one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,"  ^e^ro«a 
canos  odorati  eapillos  A ssyriague  nardo.  What  strange  things  doth  ^Sueton. 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligula's  riot  ?  And  Fliny,  lib,  12.  &  13.  Bead  more 
in  Dioscorides,  TTlmus,  Amoldus,  Kandoletius  de/uco  el  decoraiione  ;  for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old  (so  ^  Seneca  records),  offienwB  sunt  odores  coquen- 
tium.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse,  no  difference  at  all  between  their  and 
our  times ;  "°good  manners  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wanton- 
ness, in  tricking  up  themselves  men  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots' 
colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,"  hie  muiierj  Juec  vir,  more  like 
players,  bntterfiies,  baboons,  apes,  antics,  than  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover, 
wo  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old, 
(Jno  JUio  villarum  insunt  pretia,  uno  lino  deoies  sesterUdm  inseritur;  'tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  put  a  thousand  oaksandahimdred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel, 
to  wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoe-ties,  hangers,  points, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cuf&,  &c,  in  a  short  space  their  whole  patri- 
monies are  consumed.     Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in 

*  Ilymno  Venerl  dicato.  b  Argonant.  1.4..  «  Vit.  Anton,  d  Regia  domo  omatnqne  certantes,  se.«e  eo 
formam  snam  Antonio  otferentes.  Ac.  Cum  onMtn  et  Incrediblll  pompa  per  Cydnom  flnrlum  uavlRarcnt 
aurata  imppi,  ipsa  ad  similitudincni  Veneris  omatB*  puelka  Gratiis  similes,  puerl  Cnpidinlbns,  Antonius  ad 
visum  stupetoctus.  *  Amictnm  Chlamyde  etcoronis  qanm  prlmum  aspexit  Cnemonem,  ex  potcstate 

mentis  excidit.  fLIb.  do  lib.  prop.  >  Rnth,  iU.  3.  hCap.  lx.6,  iJuv.  SkI.  G.  kllor.  Lb.  a.  Od.ll. 
1  Cap.  27.  ™  Epi5t  90.  »  Quicqnid  est  boni  moils  levitate  extlnfruitar,  et  politura  corporis  mnliebres 
munditlas  antecesslmns,  oolorss  mcretricioa  Tiri  somimas^  teaero  et  molll  gradu  suspendimus  gradum,  nun 
aiubuiamus,  nat.  quest. lib.  7.  cap.  ,il. 
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his  age  for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shoes,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for 
emperors  and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving  men  and  tailors;  all  the  flowers, 
stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pi*ecions  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  tLclr 
shoes.     To  repress  the  luxury  of  those  Koman  matrons,  there  was  °  Lex  Valeria 
and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to  contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress  the  pride 
and  insolency  of  our  days,  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kind.     Lucullus's  ward- 
robe is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens;  and  a  cobbler's  wife  in  Yenioe,  a 
courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say- 
true  :  and  why  is  all  this  1  "Why  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  (as  ^  he  saith^ 
or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  i  why  is  all  this  cost?  to  incite 
men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.     They  pretend  decency  and  ornament ;  but 
let  them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do  not  damn  their 
souls;"  'tis  *^ Bernard's  counsel:  "shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  conditions  ;  have 
purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscienca"     Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecy, that  their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods, 
lawns,  and  sweet  savours,  tbey  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a 
sudden.     And  let  maids  beware,  as  ''Cyprian  adviseth,  "that  while  they 
wander  too  loosely  abroad,  they  lose  not  their  virginities :"  and  like  Egyptian 
temples,  seem  fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcases  within.     How  much 
better  were  it  for  them  to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullianl  "'To  have 
their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the  Wozd  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears, 
Christ's  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.      If 
they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough,  clothe  themselves  with  the 
silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted, 
they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suitor :"  "let  whores  and  queans  prank  up 
themselves,  ^let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse,  they  are  but 
fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  virtuous,  and 
religious  mati'ons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and  Ood 
himself  your  love  and  desire."    Mulier  recti  olet,  ubi  nUiil  olet,  then  a  woman 
smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel 
(Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  virtuous  woman,  quarn 
virgini  pvdor,  as  chastity  is :  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgment 
they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with 
baubles,  as  a  butcher's  meat  is  with  pricks,  puffed  up,  and  adorned  like  so 
many  jays  with  variety  of  colours.     It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous 
Boman  lady,  great  Scipio's  daughter,  Titus  Sempronius'  wife  and  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  companion,  a  strange 
gentlewoman  (some  light  housewi£9  belike,  that  was  dressed  like  a  May  lady, 
and,  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  "was  ^  more  solicitous  of  her  head-tire  than 
of  her  health,  that  spent  her  time  between  a  comb  and  a  glass,  and  had  rather 
be  £ur  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  commonwealth  turned  topsy- 
turvy than  her  tires  marred) ;"  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of  her  fine  robes 
and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Boman  matron  to  show  hers:  Cornelia  kept  her 
in  taJktni  her  children  came  from  school,  and  these,  said  she,  are  my  jewels, 
and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  fantastical,  housewife.     How  much 

o  T.{r.  irb.  4.  dec  4.  PQnId  esaltas  In  palchrltndlne  panni?  Oald  glorlarls  In  gemmts  nt  fadlitu  tnrttes 
arl  UbiUlnoiittin  incondium  ?  Mat  BoMas  de  immoder.  mailer,  caltii.  ^  £pbt  113.  fiilgent  numUUmak 

xnorlbna  sordent,  purporata  vestis,  consclentia  pannoea,  cap.  S.  17.  '  De  virglnall  hablta ;  dam  orxum 

cultlaa,  dam  eragarl  Tlrgines  Tolnnt  desinnnt  ease  rli^ea.  Clemens  Alezandrtnus  lib.  de  palchr.  antnuc. 
Ibid.  ■  Llb.2.  de  cttlta  roalleram,  ocolos  deplctioa  Terecondia,  InferentM  In  aurea  aennonem  del,  annectentee 
crinibna  Jugum  Christi,  aipat  maritla  sabjldentea,  ale  tedle  et  aatla  erltia  oniataB :  TeaUte  voa  Miiioo  pro* 
bitatls,  bTaalnosanctitatia,  parparapndidtl*;  taliter  plgmentat*  deom  babobitia  amatorem.  tSaas 

h  ibeant  Romanso  laacirlaa ;  parpariaiia,  ae  cernsaa  ora  pemngant,  fomenta  libidlnom,  et  oorrnp^«  meoiia 
iiidlclai  'vostrom  ornamentom  dena  alt,  padldtia»  virtatla  atadlom.  Bossna  Plaatna.  ^SoUicUlorea 

U3  capltia  aol  decora  qoam  de  aalate,  inter  peetinem  et  i^iacalam  diem  perdunti  condnniorea  caM  maiuat 
/laain  bonostiorea,  et  rezripub.  minus  torbarl  curant  quam  oomam.  Seneca. 
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better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  ciyillj  and  decently, 
^HonestcB  mulieris  instar  qucB  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est,  ad  ea  iantum  quibus 
opus  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they 
need  it,  than  to  consume  it  in  riot^  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  them- 
selves, inveigle  others,  and  perad venture  damn  their  own  souls  ?  How  much 
more  would  it  be  to  their  honour  and  credit  9  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said 
of  BlesiUa,  ''^Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Qauls,  Papyrius  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance;"  pulla  semper  veste, 
&c.,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain-glory,  all  such  in- 
ordinate, furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,!  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  great  allurement  (in  the  world's  eye  at  least),  which  had  like 
to  have  stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  money,  veniunt  d  ilote  sagittas,  money 
makes  the  match;  'mov^v  a^yv^ov  pXtcrouffiv:  'tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat,  cum 
came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but 
of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous 
ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  ^care  not 
for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  money. 


"b  Canes  et  eqnos  (d  Cyrne)  qomrimns 
Kobilea,  et  k  bons  progenle; 
Malam  vero  nxorem,  maliqae  patrla  flllam 
Ducere  non  carat  vir  bonus, 
llodo  el  magnam  dotem  afferat.'* 


"  Our  dogs  and  horses  still  firom  t) 
We  carefully  seek,  and  well  may 
But  for  our  wires,  so  they  prove 
Fair  or  fool,  we  care  not  what  t!i 


If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect,  then  they  bum  like 
fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves 
if  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  days,  as  for  a  young 
man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro  onus- 
turn;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
neither  good  conditions,  nor  a  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall 
have  twenty  young  gallants  to  be  suitors  in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Sue- 
tonius, non  me,  sed  mea  ambiunt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands  or 
money;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  other  side,  many  a  young  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  herself  upon  an 
old,  doting,  decrepit  dizzard, 

***  Bis  puer  efforto  qnamyls  balbntlat  ore. 
Prima  legit  raras  tarn  culta  roseui  paellas,'* 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  perhaps  but  one  eye, 
one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if 
he  have  land  or  ^  money,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  ^Dummodo 
sit  dives  barbarus  Hie  placet  "  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,"  a  fine  man,  and 
a  proper  man,  she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him;  Galesimus  de 
snonte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La-Fool,  shall  have  her. 
And  as  Philemasium  in  CAristsenetus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia 
vana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  money, ''  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage 
without  means,**  ^trouble  me  not  with  such  motions;  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  ^  ril  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave."  Most  are 
of  her  mind,  ^De  moribus  ultimo  fiet  questiof  for  his  conditions,  she  shall 
inquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made,  and 
every  body  gone  home.  ^Lucian's  Lycia  was  a  proper  young  maid,  and  had 
many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors ;  Ethecles,  a  senator's  son,  Melissus,  a 
merchant,  <kc. ;  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute,  bald- 

X  Lndan.  7  Non  sic  Farlu  de  Gallls,  non  Papyrlna  de  Samnltibns,  Scipio  de  Nomantia  trlnmphaTii^ 

ftc  ma  8«  Tincendo  in  hac  parte.  *  Anaereon.  4.  solum  Intuemnr  aumm.  *  Asses  tecom  ai  via  Ttvere 
mecam.  bTheop;nis.  * Chaloner.  1.  9.  de Bepnb.  Ang.  d Uxorem dncat  Danaen, Jte.  'Grid. 
t  fcpist.  U.  formam  spectant  alii  per  gratias,  ego  pecnnl^,  &e.  ne  mihi  negotium  fiicesse.  '  Qui 
caret  argento,  firustra  ntitnr  argumento.  h  JnTenalla.  i  Tom.  4.  merit,  diid.  mnltos  amatorti  r^jedt, 
quia  pater  ejus  nuper  mortuus,  ac  dominns  Ipse  factss  bonornm  omniam. 

2  7^1 
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pated  knave;  but  why  was  it?  ''  Hia  father  lately  died  and  left  hioi  sole 
heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.**  This  is  not  amongst  your  dost  worms  alone, 
poor  snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you 
may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud 
upstart  domineering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  time  of  Bichard  the  First,  Ticerojr 
in  his  absence,  as  ^Kubrigensis  relates  it,  to  fortify  himseli^  and  maintain  hk 
greektaeaa,  propinguarum  stuirum  connubiisy  plurimos  stbipotenies  el  nobiia 
devincire  ceiratn]^,  married  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of  Normandy 
by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad  to  accept 
of  such  matches,  flUr  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  ita,  Et 
quis  tamprcBclaram  affiniicUem  sub  spe  magncB  promotionis  non  optarei  f  Who 
would  not  have  done  as  much  for  money  and  preferment?  as  mine  author  'adds. 
Yortiger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Bowena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon 
prince,  his  mortal  enemy;  but  wherefore)  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry. 
lagello,  the  great  Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mightily  enamoured  on 
Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  baptized 
himself  by  the  name  of  TJladislaus,  and  all  his  subjects  for  her  sake :  but  why 
was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both 
kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charles  the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to 
Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  ""Zonarus,  ob  regnum^  to  annex  the  empire  of 
the  East  to  that  of  the  West  7et  what  is  the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that 
are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning  lust,  quos  fizda  libido 
coTfjunxtt,  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  liut  *tis  a  mere  flash; 
as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  burn  vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a 
moment;  so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust; 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education, 
and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes 
hate;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  itself  Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his 
first  book  de  re  uxorid,  c,  5,  hath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in 
love  with  a  common  whore,  and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her;  his  fiither 
having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her;  "''but  after  a  few  days,  the  youug 
man  began  to  loath,  could  not  so  much  as  endure  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one 
madness  fell  into  another.*'  Such  event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers;  and 
he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let  them  look  for  no  better  success 
than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Yulcan  with  Yenus,  Theseus  with  Phsedr^ 
Minos  with  Pasiphae,  and  Claudius  with  Messalina;  shame,  sorrow,  misery, 
melancholy,  discontent. 

SuBSECT.  lY. — Importunity  and  Opportunity  of  Time^  Places  Cofrferenct^ 
Discourse,  Singing,  Dancing,  Music,  Amorous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  Fa* 
miliarity,  Tokens,  Presents,  Bribes,  Promises,  ProtestcUions,  Tears,  ^c. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance;  I  will  come 
nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance, 
discourse,  singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c,  which  as  so 
many  Syrens  steal  away  tiie  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  L  2,  ^^It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maid's  affection  by  her  eyes 
alone,  but  you  must  say  something  that  shall  he  more  available,  and  use  soch 
other  forcible  engines;  therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers 

k  Lib.  8.  cap.  U.  qulB  nobUIom  eo  tempore,  slbl  ant  fiUo  mt  nepoCt  uoretn  aodpere  eaplfln&  ebUtam  iSbl 
eliqiuun  proplnqnemm  ^ni  non  acciperet  obrlla  manibntf  Qaanim  torbam  acclreral  ^  NonnannUin 
Angllam  ^na  rei  gratia.  1  Alexander  Gagnlnna  Sarmat.  Enrop.  deaerlpt  '■a  Tom.  3.  Annal.  auudo 
•tatim  deferbnit,  futidiiun  oaeplt,  et  quod  in  ea  tantopere  adamavft  aspematnr.  et  ab  «gritiuUne  Dbcretus  in 
aagorem  Ineldit.  •  De  pnelte  Tolontote  perlcnlnm  fooere  eoUt  ocolla  non  eit  aatii,  eed  cfflcaciia  tUqold 
fi^  ^'^^  ibiqoe  etlem  maeblnam  alteram  adhlbere :  itaqne  manna  taage,  dlgltoe  eoiMtriage»  aUioo 
yter  ■trtngendnm  emptra ;  «1  hoc  agentem  nqno  se  anlmo  fieret,  nequc  fiicta  hujiumodi  aspenMhttnr,  torn 
▼ere  detninam  appelta,  ^tieqae  coUum  euaviare. 
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hard,  and  sigh  withal;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  part,  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about  the  neck  and  kiss  her,** 
^c.  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  liying,  or 
coming  together,  ingress,  egress,  and  regi'ess;  letters  and  commendations 
may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions :  bat  when  they  come  to  live 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a  house,  love  is 
kindled  on  a  sudden.  Many  a  9erving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and 
importunity  inveigles  his  master's  daughter,  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy, 
many  a  gentleman  runs  upon  his  wife's  maids;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their 
.men,  as  the  queen  in  Axiosto  did  upon  the  dwar^  many  matches  are  so  made 
in  haste,  and  they  are  compelled  as  it  were  by  ^necessity  so  to  love^  which  had 
they  been  free,  come  in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many 
places  afford,  or  compared  them  to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon 
another.  Or  had  not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered, 
they  would  have  loathed  and  oontemned  those  whom,  for  want  of  better  choice 
and  other  objects,  they  are&taliy  driven  on,  and  by  reason  of  their  hot  blood, 
idle  life,  full  diet,  ^c,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  oome  next.  And 
many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other, 
but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other's  carriage,  like 
Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  ^comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  fkults, 
by  this  living  together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like 
.  allurements,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphi^'s  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph, 
and  ^  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  uncle's  daughter,  because  the  plague  bemg 
at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at 
the  table,  a3  he  tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lib,  2.  (whidi,  though  it  be  but 
a  fiction,  is  grounded  up<m  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  passions 
of  lovers,)  he  had  opportimity  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to 
kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  <bc.,  'which  made  him  almost  mad.  Ismenius  the 
orator  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius,  lib,  1,  when  he  came  first  to 
Sosthene's  house,  and  sat  at  table  with  Oratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthene's 
daughter,  waitiDg  on  them  "  with  her  breasts  open,  arms  half  bare,"  Nvda 
pedem,  discmcta  sinumf  spoHcUa  laoertos:  after  the  Greek  &ahion  in  those 
times, — ^  rmdos  media  phts  parte  lacertos,  as  Daphne  was  when  she  fled  from 
Phoebus  (which  moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  attendance  on  him, 
to  fill  him  drink,  her  eyes  were  never  off  him,  rogabundi  oculi,  those  speaking 
•  eye:?,  courting  eyes,  enchanting  eyes;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on  hun,  and 
•when  they  were  risen,  that  ^e  had  got  a  little  opportunity,  ^  ^  she  came 
and.  drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go,  and 
ivhen  she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she  would  wring  his  hand,"  and 
blush  when  she  met  him:  and  by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  {Jjibena 
amorem  hawriAam  mavX),  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and 
smile, ''  and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the  cup,"  by  which  mutual 
« compressions,  hissings,  wringing  of  hands,  treading  of  feet,  kc  Ipeoun  mdht 
videbar  sorbiiUure  virginemf  I  sipped  and  Mpped  so  long,  till  at  length  I  was 
drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.  Fhilooharinus,  in  ^  Aristsenetus,  met  a  fisur 
maid  by  chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at  her,  ahe  looked 
back  at  him  agaiuj  and  smiled  withaL 

**  *  nie  dies  lethi  prlmnt,  prfmoaqne  malomm 
CooM/uit" 

P  Unngry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  pnddingi.       4  Shakq^are.       '  Tatloa,  Ub.  1 .        *  la  mammanxm  attraeto, 
non  aspwnanda  inest  jucandiuu,  et  attreetatna,  Ac.  t  Mantoan.  ^  QjKi  |,  j^^t,  z  Manas  ad 

.  cubUom  nada,  coram  aatans,  fortiaa  intoita,  ienaem  de  pectore  spiiltnm  doceos,  dlgitam  meom  preaalt, 
«t  Ubens  pedem  prcsslt ;  mutn»  compreialonea  corpornm.  labiornm  oonunistlonea,  pednm  connexlonea,  Ac 
Et  bibit  eodem  Iboo,  &c  7  Eplst  4.  Bespexi,  reapezlt  et  ilia  tabridena,  Ac.  >yir  J£ii.4.  **Tliatwaa 
4hit  flrit  hour  of  destruction,  and  tbe  flnt  beginning  of  my  miierieB.'* 
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It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  aoquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him. 
*0  nuUis  tulum  credere  blandUiia. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circamstaucea,  are  so  forcible 
motives,  that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live 
together,  and  not  be  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes*  courts^  whero 
they  are  idle  in  summo  gradu,  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  othe> 
wise  how  to  spend  their  time.  ^  lUic  HippoUtum  pone,  Priaptts  eriL  Achilles 
was  sent  by  his  mother  Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  ^gean  sea  (where 
Lycomedos  then  reigned)  iu  his  nonage  to  be  brought  up;  to  avoid  that  hard 
destiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) :  and  for  that 
cause  was  nurtured  in  Greneseo,  amongst  the  king's  children  in  a  w^oman's 
habit :  but  see  the  event :  he  compressed  Deidamia^  the  king's  fair  daughter, 
and  had  a  fine  son,  called  Fjnrhus,  by  her.  Peter  Abelard  the  philosopher, 
as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to  teach  Heloise 
his  lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  hU  house,  and  had  committed 
agnamtenellam/amelico  lupo,  I  use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good  will, 
fdura  era/nt  oscula  quam  serUeatuB,  and  he  read  more  of  love  than  any  other 
lecture;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea;  prunum  domo  conjuncU,  inde 
animis,  &o.  But  when  as  I  say,  nox,  vinum,  et  adoUscentiOf  youth,  wine,  and 
nighty  shall  concur,  nox  aTnoris  et  quUtie  canscia,  'tis  a  wonder  they  be  not  all 
plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love;  for  youth  is  henigna  in  amorem,  et  prcrna 
materiee,  a  very  combustible  matter,  naptha  itself,  the  fuel  of  lovers  fire,  and 
most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you 
shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  leasts  and  amongst  idle  persons 
how  should  it  be  otherwise?  **  Living  at  °  Home,  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  in 
the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  rich^  fair,  young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  con- 
versation, age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  admire  and  love  me.* 
!Night  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire,  and  they  are  so 
cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage  of  it :  Many  a 
gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  imperfections,  paintings,  impos- 
tures, will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  ^Castillo  noteth,  in  the  night, 
£>iem  ut  glis  odU,  tcsdarum  lucem  super  omnia  fnarndt,  she  hateth  the  day  like 
a  dormouse,  and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she 
must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  ^  in  a  mercer's  shop^  a  very 
obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.  And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it:  Hocie  latent 
mendcB,  and  many  an  amoi-ous  gull  is  fetched  over  by  that  means.  Cromesios 
lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c,  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so 
deceived  with  a  wife,  she  was  so  radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns, 
8car&,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that  the  young  man  took  hez 
to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight) ;  but  afler  the  wedding 
lolemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning  without  her  tires,  and  in 
a  dear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a  lean,  yellow,  shiivelled,  &a,  such  a  beastly 
creature  in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look  upon  her.  Such 
matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no  other  opportunity  to 
n^oo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  'in  Turkey,  see  them  at  a  distance,  thej 
"^aust  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be  married, 
and  then  as  Sardus,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  de  mcn'b.  gent,  and  '  Bohemus  relate  of  those 
old  Lacedemonians,  ^  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  must  not  see 
her  at  all  by  daylight  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a  father  by  her.**  In  those 

^  RrapcrtlBi.  b  Orid.  amor.  Ubi  3.  eleg.  9.  •*  FIftoe  modestr  itidf  in  nxeh  a  ■itoation,  Aarin  vffl  tntnida.' 
"  KonuB  TlTtoa  flora  ftxrtniuB,  at  opolentia  mea.  aetas.  formii,  gratia  ooarenatteol^  zuxbna  me  fenranS 
jxpettbUem,  Ac.  d  Da  Anlic  1. 1 .  IbL  68.  •  Ut  adolterlnl  mercatorum  pannl.  f  Unsbeq.  cpiat 

I'anmymplia  In  eDblcnlam  addncta  capUlot  ad  catim  referebat ;  sponsas  inda  ad  earn  lagrana  dngutoia 

^vabmt,  DM  priua  qKMuam  aqwzlt  tntanUa  quam  as  Ula  fMtas  coet  paiar. 
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hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day;  but  in  our  northern 
parts,  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia 
and  the  rest^  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bo- 
hemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo  absU  lasciviaf  in  caupanem 
duoere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and  dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly 
done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together.  And  'tis  not  amiss,  though 
^  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome^  and  some  other  of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly 
against  it;  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at  some  drunken 
matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.  '<  ^  A  young,  pittivanted, 
trim-bearded  fellow  **  saiUi  Hierome^  *'  will  come  with  a  company  of  compliments^ 
and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  fingers,  will  so  be 
enticed,  or  entice :  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraoeth,  a  third  kisseth,  and 
all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious  song ;  a  fourth  singles  you 
out  to  dance,  'one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not  say, 
signifies  by  passions;  amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure^ 
lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a  man  live 
honest  amongst  feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings."  For  as  he 
goes  on,  ^  "^  she  walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of  her  clothes,  makes  men 
look  at  her,  her  shoes  creak,  her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her' 
look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her 
upper  garment  sometimes  falls^  and  sometimes  tarries  to  show  her  naked 
shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in  all  haste,  which 
voluntarily  she  showed.  ''And  not  at  feasts,  plays,  pageants,  and  such 
assemblies,  ^  but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  practice  "  at 
service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself"  If  such  dumb  shows, 
signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move^  what  shall  they  do 
that  haye  fiill  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse 
and  dalliance  I  What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  on  all  sides  ? 

MO  Qnein  tot,  tam  nwea  petnnt  pnella, 
Qpem  coltit  capinnt  nanu,  aniorqae 
Omnii  nndique  ct  nndecanque  et  usqn«, 
Omnia  ambit  Amor,  Venniqne  HymcDqae." 

How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty  pleasing 
speech,  an  afiected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a  young  man ; 
but  when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence^  fascinating  speech, 
pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  enchant. 
^  P.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  counttywomen,  to  have  an  excellent  fisusulty 
in  this  kind,  above  all  other  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies : 
some  prefer  Boman  and  Venetian  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues 
and  such  ^  eleganey  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a  saint,  Fr' 
/acid  mitUiM  vox  ma  lenajuit.  Tantd  gratid  vocia  famam  concUiabat,  saitL 
Petronius  'in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  Ids  Satyriconf  tam  didcis 
8onu8  permtdcehcU  aero,  tU  pviarea  inter  auras  carUxure  Syrentim  (xmcordiam; 
she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  air,  and  thou  wouldst  have  thought 
thou  hadst  heard  a  concert  of  Syrens.  "  O  good  Grod,  when  Lais  speaks,  how 
sweet  it  is !"  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristaenetus,  to  hear  a  fair  young  gentle- 
woman play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Qellius 
observes,  lU),  1.  cap.  11.  are  ktacivierUitMn  ddicia,  the  chief  delight  of  lovers 

I  Serm.  cont  ooncnb.  kLtb.  2.  epist  tiA  flilnm,  et  Tlrginem  et  matrem  Tldaam  epist.  10.  dabit  tlbl 

barbatoliu  qoispbim  mammif  stutentablt  laaaam,  et  preasis  digitis  aat  tentabitnr  ant  tcntabit,  Ac.  1  Loque- 
tur  alius  nntibas.  et  quloqold  inetult  dicere,  algnifleabit  affectibits.  Inter  baa  tantaa  Toluptatom  lUecebraa 
etfsm  ferreaa  mentes  libido  domat.    Difficile  inter  epulaa  aerrator  pndldtla.  "^  Clftmore  Teatlom  ad 

s«  Jurenes  vocat ;  capilll  ficiollseompzimimtar  criapati,  cingnlo  pectus  arctatar,  capllll  Tel  in  frontem,  rel  in 
anrea  deflunnt:  paUlolnm  intenlnm  cadlt»  nt  nndct  bumeroa,  et  quaai  videri  noluerit,  festinans  oelat,  quod 
Tolena  detexerit.  ^  Serm.  cont.  concab.    In  sancto  et  reverendo  aacramentorum  tempore  mnltait 

occaalones,  ut  Ulisplaceant  qni  eas  vident,  pncbent.  <^Pont.  fiuta.  1.  I.  PX)e8cr.  Brit  ^Rca 

est  blauda  canor,  diHcnnt  rantarc  pnollos  profacie,  &e.    Orid.  3.  de  art  amandL  '  £plst  1.  1.  Cum 

loquitur  I  a:a,  quanta,  O  dii  boni,  vcci-  cjui  dnlcu'Jn: 


**  After  whom  so  many  rosy  maids  Inquire, 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loring  wights  deaiiSi 
In  erery  place,  stiU,  and  at  all  times  sue. 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddsaaes  do  woo.** 
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.  must  needs  be  a  great  enticement.  Parthenis  was  so  taken*  *  Mt  vox  ista 
avidd  hautrU  ab  awre  animcvm  /  O  edsfcer  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone, 
''  ^  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I'll  speak  a  bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that 
ever  I  saw  in  mjlife:  O  how  sweetlj  he  sings,  I  die  for  his  sake,  O  that  lis 
would  love  me  again!"  If  thou  didst  but  hear  her  sing,  saith  ^Ludan, 
"  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  Mends,  and  follow 
her."  Helena  is  highly  commended  by  ^Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet 
voice  and  music;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same 
EdyUion, 

**  Qaam  IIM  os  dulce  est,  et  rox  ftmabflls,  t  Daphni       |  **Hoir  sweet  a fiioe  iMith Daphne,  howlordj  arolee . 
jaonodios  fls6  fuidire  te  caneatem*  qaltm  mel  llogere!**  |    Honey  Itself  is  not  so  plessant  in  1117  ehcdoe." 

A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  Those  Samian  mnging 
wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathodeia,  regiia  diadematibus  tnsuUdiniiU, 
insulted  over  kings  themselves,  as  ^  Plutarch  contends.  Centum  htmmibu$ 
crndfuun  captU  Argua  ?iabebat,  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes,  all  so  charmed  by  ono 
silly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his  head.  Clitiphon  complains  in  '  Tatius  of  Leucippe  s 
sweet  tunes,  "  he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a  pretty 
song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a  rose,  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike; 


**Ro8a  honor  deensqne  flomni, 
Bosa  ilos  odorque  dirom, 
Hominnm  rosa  est  Toluptas, 
Deens  ilia  Gratlamm, 
Florente  amorls  hora, 
Bosa  sosTiam  Dlones,**  ftc 


"  Bose  the  fidrest  of  all  flofweis. 
Rose  delight  of  hifl^er  powcxi^ 
IBose  the  joy  of  mortal  men. 
Rose  the  pleasnue  of  fine  vomeflt 
Boss  the  Grace's  ornament, 
Bose  Dlone*8  sweet  contenL** 


To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  air  upon  ber  golden  wired  harp 
or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him 
beyond  himself  ''and  that  ravished  his  heart.'*  It  was  Jason's  discourse  as 
much  as  his  beauiy)  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medea 
so  much. 


■"  ^  Ddeetabator  enlm 


Animas  slmal  forma  dulcibusqne  verbis.** 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony^ 
above  the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  ligomi  hominem,  ut  taurorum  conwa 
Jkmee^  "  as  btills'  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men's  hearts  with  pleasant 
words."  ''Her  words  bum  as  fire,"  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Roxalana  bewitched 
Solyman  tfae  Magnificent^  and  Shore's  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward 
the  Fourth^  ^  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripiUt  Veneree,  The  wife  of  Bath  ia 
Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Sonu/oOt  dubrt  ntf&r  riehet, 
JS«me/or  «fta|>«^  tomt/or/ainu^if 
Bonu/or  th<a  sAs  can  ring  or  danet, 
Sonu/or  ffmUmtstf  or /or  dattUutce, 

^  Peter  Aretine*s  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself  "  I  counter- 
feited honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  than  a  vestal  viigin,  I 
looked  like  a  wife,  I  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I  did  add  such  gestures,  tane% 
speeohesy  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and  auditor} 
were  stupified,  enchanted,  fiutened  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and 
stones."  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  compan/ 
of  gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  belie  noblemen's  &Tours, 
rh3rmingCoribantiasmi,Thra80ueanRhadomantesor£ombomachides,thathaTe 

nothing  in  them  but  a  few  player's  ends  and  compliments,  vain  braggadociaas 
impudentintruders,thatcandiscourBeattableofkniglit8andlords'oombat8,lil^^ 


*  **11ia  fwMl  smind  of  his  Tolce  resnimates  taj  sonl  fhrovgh  mj  eoretons  ears."  t  AxtotKorto^ 

Hh.  ».eplsk  6.  Qnam  snav^  canit  1  verlmm  aodaz  dizl,  omnliim  qnos  vldi  fotmasisslmni ;  nttosm  asosre  w 
(Ugnetert  >  Imagines;  slcantantemau<ileris,itademQloebere,utpai«ntunetpatr1«ststim6bUvtoc^"^ 
>  JSOjlL  18.  neqne  sane  nUa  sio  Cyttaanm  pidswe  norit  7  Amatorio  Dialoga  *  Podisin  Crtbsn 

MaeotsmTldimwL      •ApoUontas^  Argonaut  I.  a,  *•  The  ndnd  Is  delighted  ss  much  hreloonwioess  b«>jy- 
b  GatnllQs.  0  Psnu)dldaaoBlo  dlsL  Ital.  Latin.  Inteip.  Jasper.  Darthlo.  Genu.  FtaJebamhoB"**"* 

ploaOnam  Tixglnls  restalls,  intuebar  oeuUs  nzorii^  addeham  gestu%  &c 
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^Lucian'sLeontiscuSyOf  other  men's  travels,  brave  adventures,  and  such  com- 
mon trivial  news,  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and  wear  their  clothes  in 
fashion,  with  a  good  grace;  a  fine  sweet  gentleman,  a pi'oper  man,  who  could 
not  love  him  1  She  wiU  have  him  though  all  her  friends  say  no,  though  she 
beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  A  madia  de 
Graul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  ^.,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
*  lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa, 
Helen's  waiting-woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,writ  of  ol^^t'artu  concubituM 
tnodis,  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine;  or  those  liglit  tracts  ol 
fAristides  Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in 
Crassus'  army  amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine's  dialogues,  with  ditties,  love-songs^ 
&c,,  must  needs  set  them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures^  as  those  of  Aretine, 
or  wanton  objects  of  what  kind  soever;  ''no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or 
read  of  love  toys,  fiibles  and  discourses  (^one  saith),  and  many  by  this  means 
are  quite  mad."  At  Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides'  trage« 
dies  being  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and 
those  pathetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest^  ^  O  Cupid,  Prince 
of  Gods  and  men,**  <bc.,  that  every  man  almost  a  good  while  after  spake  pure 
iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus'  speech, ''  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men."  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a  new  song  is  published  with 
us,  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  that 
tragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man's  mouth  was  "  O  Cupid,"  in  every 
sti'eet,  "  O  Cupid,"  in  every  house  almost,  ^  O  Cupid  Prince  of  Gods  and 
men,"  pronouncing  still  like  stage-players,  ''O  Cupid;"  they  were  so 
possessed  all  with  that  rapture^  and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech, 
they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  '^0 
Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  belike  made 
Aristotle,  Polit  hb.  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  young  men  to  see  comedies^  or  to  hear 
amorous  tales. 

''bHaee  Igltnr  jnrenes  neqntm  fuXLfaqfxt  pneUa 
IniploUut'*— - 

**  let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters."  And  this  made  the 
Bomans,  as^  Yitruvius  relates,  put  Venus'  temple  in  the  suburbs,  ex^a  murum^ 
7ie  adoleseentes  venereis  instteeeant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For 
what  will  not  such  an  object  do?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene's  garden, 
being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  many  ^lascivious  pictures,  Thetis'  marriage, 
and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself  And  to  say  truth,  with  a 
lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  f  And 
much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himselfl 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a 
burden  in  a  song^  and  a  most  forcible  l^tteiy,  as  infectious,  ^Xenophon  think^ 
as  the  poison  of  a  spider;  a  great  allurement,  a  fire  itself  procemium  avk 
anttccenium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust  itself 
"^  Venus  quintd  parte  sui  ntctarU  imlmii^  a  strong  assault,  that  conquers  cap* 
tains,  and  those  all  commanding  forces  (^Domasque  Ptrro  stddomarie  oeculo). 
^Aretine's  Luoretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a  suitor  of  hers^ 
and  have  her  desire  of  him,  ^took  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him  again 
and  again,"  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  effect,  she  made  him 
80  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.    And  'tis  a  continual  assault, ^hoe 

d  Ton.  4.  dial,  merit        *  Amatorini  Mrmo  ▼•hemens  Tehementli  cnplditatia  indUtlo  est,  Tatiua, ) .  1. , 
f De  laznrU  et  dellcila  oompoaltt     '  .fnaM  SyMoj.  Nolla  maehlna  validior  qnan  lectio  lasdva  IiUtoriA  i 
Mepe  etUm  lii^Jiumodl  fkbollJi  ad  ftirorem  incendnntor.  h  Haiti aL  1. 4.         ILib.  1.  c.  7.         k£usta> 

thliu,  1 . 1 .  PtotnnB  paraaft  anlmnm  ad  Venerem,  A*,  Horatlaa  ad  rea  Teneraaa  Intemperantior  tradltur  s 
nam  cnbienlo  rao  ale  qMCola  dleltar  habcdaM  dlipoalta,  ut  quocnnqne  reapexiaset  imaffinem  coitua  referrent. 
Saetonliu  Tit  ^ua.  I  Oacnlom  nt  pbylanglam  infldk.  "^  Hor.    **  Venus  hath  imbaed  with  tha 

qolnteaieoce  of  her  nectar.**  ^  Helnaioa.  **  loa  may  conqner  with  the  airord,  but  you  are  conquered  by 
a  klaa."       «  Applico  me  1111  proximua  et  aplaio  deoacnlata  aagum  peto .       P  Fetroniua  catalact 
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Love-Mdcmeholit^ 


[Part.  3.  Sec  2. 


non  deficit  tncipttque  semper,  always  fresb,  and  ready  to  ^begin  as  at  fir^ 
bastum  nullo  fine  termimUur,  sed  semper  recens  est^  and  Lath  a  fiery  toaih 
with  it 


-**'Teiita  modd  Ungore  corpu. 


Jam  too  mdUflno  membra  calon  flaent** 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasdviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  *e/  im 
prassuUlm  deosculaia  Fotis,  CtUenatis  lacertis,  ^  Obtarto  valgitkr  labeUo. 


•••ValglteiiiaTili^ 
Dmn  Mmlnloo  niATto 
jleam  paeUam  nayior, 


Anlma  tone  cgra  et  nncU 
Gonconlt  ad  labU  mihL** 


The  sonl  and  all  is  moved ;  ^  Jam  pluribus  osculis  labra  crepUabantj  anvnanm 
quoque  mixturamfixcientes,  inter  mutuos  contplexus  animas  anheiafUes, 

"J^Hasinras  calentea 

£t  transAidimos  hine  et  hine  labcIUs 
Emntea  animaa,  ralete  cuna.** 

^They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,**  mitli 
'  Balthasar  Castillo,  ''  change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  affections  as  they 
do  kisses,  and  it  is  rather  a  connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body."  And 
although  these  kisses  be  deL'ghtsome  and  pleasant.  Ambrosial  kisses,  ^Suavi- 
olum  dulci  dulcius  Ambrosid,  such  as  ^Ganymede  gave  Jupiter,  Nectdresua- 
viuSf  sweeter  than  "nectar,  balsam^  honey,  ^  Oscula  merum  amorem  sUllantuh 
love-diK>pping  kisses;  for 

*'Tlie  gUIlflower,  the  rose  la  not  io  iweet, 
Aa  aogared  kinea  be  when  lovera  mert:  * 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gall, 


*'*Ut  ml  ex  AmbrosU  nntatnm  Jam  foret  Qlad 
Siuvlolnm  txiaU  tilstitta  belleboxa** 


they  are  deceitful  kisses, 


**  f  Qnid  me  moUflnu  impllcaa  laeertla  ? 
Quid  faUadboa  oacalia Ineacaa? *'  && 


*■  At  fint  Ambroae  Itaelf  waa  not  aweeter, 
At  laat  black  hellebore  waa  not  ao  bities." 


**  Why  doat  within  thine  arroa  me  lap. 
And  with  fUae  klawa  me  entrap?" 


^liey  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse :  ^Et  qtuB  me  perduni^  oscula 
miiie  dabcUf  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  hon^ 
kisses^  I  deny  not,  osculum  charitatis,  Mendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal- 
virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  ic  Osculi  sensus,  braehiomm 
amplexus,  kiBsiug  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of  Nature  to  a  man;  but 
these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  ^ImplicuUgue  suos  circum  mea  colla  lacertosjix. 
too  continuate  and  too  violent,  ^BracJua  turn  hederce,  non  vincunt  oscula 
concha;  they  cling  like  ivy,  dose  as  an  oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious 
kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento:  Tarn  impresso  ore  (saith  ^Lucian  ut 
vix  labia  detrahant,  inter  deoscuiandum  mordicantes,  turn  et  os  aperientes  quo- 
que et  mammas  attrectantes,  &c.  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to  Gyton,  innumtra 
oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  puero,  cervicem  invadens,  innumerable  kisses,  &c 
More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses:  as  those  that  ^he  spake  Q£,Accepiurus 
ab  ipsa  venere  7  suavia,  ^a  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  loveisuic^ 
which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  I^as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds, 
eveiy  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  moriale  peccatum,  a  mortal 
ein,  or  that  of  '"Hierome,  Adulter  est  qtiisquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardentiof 
est  amator;  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund.  qucssL  154.  artic,  4.  coniactus  ei 

4  CatuUiu  ad  Leabiam :  da  mlhl  bada  mille,  deinde  centum,  &c  '  Petronlnik     **  Onlr  att0P'  ^ 

touch  her  person,  and  immediately  your  members  will  be  filled  with  a  glow  of  delicious  warmth.'*  ^1  ^' 
leiua,  1.  la  et  CatalecL  tPetroniua.  »  \puleiua  <  Petronius  ProseUos  ad  arccn.  ^^^'f 
*Animua  oouJnngitur,  et  aplritus  etiam  noato  (ler  osculum  cffluit;  oltematim  ac  in  uiiiusque  corr'^uvm^' 
dentea  oomraiscent;  anims  potiua  quam  coii'oria  oonnectio.  ^Catullua  bLudaa  IwO-  *; 

*Non  dat  bosla,  dat  Mera  nectar,  dat  rorea  anirnn  aoaTeolentea,  dat  nardum.  th>*xnnir«|ue,  dnnainaiDqae  (• 
mpl.ao;       Kecundua baa  4.       d Eustathiua,  Uh.  4.  •Catullua  fBuchnnm..  SOiM-Uttri^ 

Elo^.  1 S,  h  Ovid.  »*  She  folded  her  arras  around  my  neck."  i  Cum  capita  lhnci;t  ^VLtit  oor*»»'«> 
et  cum  maromillarum  prcsslunculla     Lip.  od.  ant  lee.  lib.  8.  kTom.  4.  dioL  mcrctr.         Uptuf'^* 

Miles  &  Etunum  blandientls  UnuuiB  adniuHum  lonir^  melllrum:  et  post  lib.  11.  Arcihis  cam  eom^ciM 
eaT>i  miavlari  jamquo  pnrttcr  patcnils  oiia  inhalltn  dnnamcQ  et  OGCoraantis  liustin  ilUiU  Becisrca,  *« 
"■Uo.  1.  ndveiB.  Jovin.  c;in.  30. 
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osculumsii  Tnortale  pecccUum,  or  that  of  Durand.  RaiionaL  lib,  1.  cap,  10. 
abstinere  deberU  conjugesti  complexUf  toto  tempore  quo  tclennitas  nuptiarum 
intercUcitur,  what  shall  become  of  all  such  °  immodest  kisses  and  obscene 
actions,  the  forerunners  of  brutish  lust^  if  not  lust  itself  I  What  shall  become 
of  them  that  often  abuse  their  own  wives?  But  what  have  I  to  do  with 
this? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust;  to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  familiar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Musseus,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  another  with  a  lascivious 
look, 


^  ObUqak  Intnens  Inde  nntibas,— — 
Nntibusmntuislndtteens  in  errorem  mentem  pncUa. 
£t  ilia  ^  oontr»  nutibas  mutuU  jurcnis 
Leandri  qnod  amorem  non  renait,  &c.    Tnde 
Adibat  in  tenebrla  tacltt  qnldem  strln^ns 
Itoseos  paellflB  digitos,  ex  Imo  inflpiralMC 

Vehementer Inde 

Virginia  autem  bend  olens  eollum  oscalatnSi 
Tale  verbom  alt  amoria  ictus  stimulu, 
Preces  aadlt  et  amuris  miserere  mei,  &e. 
Sic  Utns  recusantis  penoasit  mentem  poelliB.** 


**  With  becka  and  nods  he  first  began 

To  try  the  wench's  mind. 
With  becka  and  nods  and  smiles  again 

An  answer  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  by  the  hand, 
And  wrong  it  hard,  and  sighed  griuvo-ialy, 
And  klss'd  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might,' 
With  pity  me,  sweetheart,  or  else  1  die. 
And  with  snch  words  and  gestures  as  there  past. 
He  won  his  mistress'  fayour  at  the  last." 


The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  Apollonius  in  his  Argonantics, 
between  Jason  and  Medea^  by  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of 
Ismenius  and  Lsmene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Clitophon  and  Leucippc, 
Ohaucer*s  neat  poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in 
Petronius  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all 
over  Ahia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  soldier 

wooed  her  with  such  rhetoric  as  lovers  use  to  do, placitone  etia/m  pugfiabis 

amorif  <Sec.  at  hat, /ranji  pertinaciam  passa  est,  he  got  her  good  will,  not 
only  to  satisfy  his  lust,  ^but  to  hang  her  dead  husband's  body  on  the  cross 
(which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thiefs  that  was  newly  stolen  away),  whilst 
he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say,  but  they  have  most 
significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of  doting 
lovers. 

2\lany  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings, 
tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  <Sec.  For  which  cause  belike. 
Godfridas,  lib.  2,  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  ^they  will,  and  will  not, 


*'MaIo  me  Galatea  petit  laacira  pnella, 
£t  iUglt  ad  s.iUced,  ot  se  cupit  ante  Tideri.* 


**  My  mistress  with  an  apple  woos  me, 
And  hastily  to  covert  f^oes 
To  hide  herself  but  would  be  seen 
With  all  her  heart  before,  God  knows.* 


Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 


**  4  Tet  as  she  went  full  often  look'd  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  aho  find 
To  Linger  by  the  way,"— — 


but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  ls  most  averse,  nice  and  coy. 


**  Denegat  et  pognat,  sed  Tult  snper  omnia  Tind." 


I 


"  She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length. 
In  such  wars  women  nse  but  half  their  strength.' 


Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding,  an'I 
willing  to  embiuce,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus, 
Edijl.  27.  to  let  their  coats,  &a,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to 
some,  as  they  spy  their  advantage;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so 
surly,  so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  horse, 
than  get  her  £ivour,  or  win  her  love,  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  fori/ 

^Oscnla  qui  snmpslt,  si  non  et  cetera  sumpsit,  &e.  *  Corpus  placnit  maritl  sul  tolli  ex  area,  atque 
f Hi  quas  racabat  cruel  adflgi.  P  N  otI  ingenlum  muliemm,  nolnnt  ubl  veils,  ubl  nolis  cupiunt  ultro.  Tcr. 
Eunuc.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  4  Marlowe. 
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kingdom.     ''  Aretlne*s  Lucretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  sLe 
tells  her  own  tale, ''  Though  I  was  bj  nature  and  ai*t  most  beautifal  and  fair, 
yet  bj  these  tricks  I  seemed  to  be  far  more  amiable  than  I  was,  for  that  which 
men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  on  their  affection  with  a  most 
furious  desire.     I  had  a  suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she),  and  the  "  more  he 
gave  me,  the  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seemed  to  neglect,  to 
scorn  him,  and  which  I  commonly  gave  others,  I  would  not  let  him  see  me, 
converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a  kiss.     To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  I  aimed  at)  I  personated  my  own  servant  to  bring  in  a. 
present  from  a  Spanish  count,  whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  count's  servant,  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform :  ^  Conies  da  m(mU 
Turco,  '  my  lord  and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a  small  present^  and  part 
of  his  hunting,  a  piece  of  veniscm,  a  pheasant^  a  few  partridges,  dec.'  (all  which 
she  bought  with  her  own  money), '  commends  his  love  and  service  to  you, 
desiring  you  to  aooept  of  it  in  good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come 
and  see  you.'"    Withal  she  showed  him  rings,  gloves,  scar&,  coronets  which 
others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such  matter,  but  only  to  circumvent 
him.     ^£y  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  '*  I  made  the  poor  goitleman  so  mad, 
that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself)  and  venture  his  dearest  blood  for  my 
sake."    Philinna,  in  ^Lucian,  practised  all  tiiis  long  before,  as  it  shall  appear 
unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphilus  her  sweetheart  came  to  see  her 
(as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her 
company,  but  kissed  Lunprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  ^before  his  face: 
but  why  was  it  9     To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it) 
more  jealous;  to  whet  his  love,  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite,  and  to 
know  that  her  favour  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.     Many  other  tricks  she  used 
besides  this  (as  she  there  conlesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  auger 
him  of  set  purpose,  pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be 
reconciled  to  him  again.     AmarUium  irm  aanoris  redtnteffratio,  as  the  old 
saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to> 
that  ofATist8Bnetu3,jticundiore8  amorum  post  injuriaa  ddicias,  love  is  increased 
by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious  i^r  a  doud.     And  surely  this 
aphorism  is  most  true;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  '''If 
a  lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  Ml  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no 
true  lover."     To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish, 
are  but  ordinary  symptoms,  incipientis  adhue  et  crescerUis  amoris  signa;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake^  &a,  ben^  speres  iieeif  sweet  sister  he 
is  thine  own;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  Ssc,  and 
that  he  perceive  once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will 
languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so  much  for  you.     Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I 
sp^k  out  of  experience;  Demopha&tua  a  rich  f^ow  was  a  suitor  of  mine,  I 
seemed  to  n^lect  him,  and  gave  better  entertainment  to  Calliades  the  painter 
before  his  Hbloo,  principio  ahiit^  verbis  me  insectatus  at  first  he  went  away  all 
in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vow- 
ing and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I  should  have  all  he  had,  and  that 
he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.    Therefore  I  advise  thee  (dear  sister  Cnsifl) 
and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your  stdtors  over  kindly;  tnsolentes  enim  sunt  hoc 
cum  sentiuntj  'twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent;  but  now  and  then  reject 

'PornodldMoolo  dial.  ItaL  Latin.  Donat.  h  Gup.  Barfhlo  Geimano.  Qoanqium  natnia,  et  arta  cnm 
Ibnnoalnima,  Isto  tamen  acta  tanto  tpecioalor  rliWbftr,  qood  culm  ocalii  capltnm  icgri  prvbetur,  malto 
roagia  affectna  humanot  incendlt.  "  Quo  xn^ortbu  me  donls  propltlabat,  eo  p€;|orUnia  iUom  modis 

truubam,  ne  basiam  impetrayit.  Ac.  t  Comes  de  monte  Tureo  Htopanus  has  de  reoattone  sal  f^irtea 

xnlsitjnasltqtie  peramaater  orarot  nt  hoc  qnalecnnqao  donnm  rao  nomine  acdpias.  ^  His  artlbas  homlaem 
Ita  excaatabam.  ut  pro  meilUe  ad  omnia  paratos,  &c  *  Tom.  4.  dial  meret  f  ReUcto  lUa  cgre  li»i 
interim  fteiena,  et  omnlno  difflcUia.  «  81  qols  enlm  nee  Zelotypus.  Irudtar,  nee  pagnat  aUqtxsado  amstor, 
«!fi!!!:«r*''i*'L**i"  l»«>>endaa  amator,  Ac.  Totus  hie  Ignis  Zdotypla  coniUt,  &e.  mazimi  amerei  lad© 
nuscuntnr.    Sed  si  penussom  UU  ftierlt  t«  soliim  habere,  elangnescit  Ul!co  amor  suns. 


■*  TIs  not  enough  thongh  she  be  fair  of  hne» 
For  her  to  xue  thli  vnlgBr  compliment : 
but  prettjr  toys  and  jeite,  and  mws  and  imiloiL 
-    -        A^ 
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them,  estrange  thyself,  et  si  me  audies  semd  atque  tterum  exclude^  shut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance;  follow  my  counsel,  and 
by  this  means  ^you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  con- 
ditions, and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices; yet  in  the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this; 
for  when  her  suitor  came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co- 
livals'  names  and  her  own  in  a  paper,  Melissa  ajncU  Hermotimum  Hermotimus 
Melissam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost 
it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk;  which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived, 
station  tU  legit  credidU,  instantly  apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me, 
4kc.,  **  '^and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of  his  love,  four  months  after  I  recovered* 
him  again."  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a 
long  time  after  in  her  bosom :  Camsena  singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at 
M5rson*s  wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first;  Faelicianus  over- 
took Caelia  by  the  highway  side,  offered  his  service,  thence  came  further  ao^ 
quaintanoe,  and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can  repeat  half  their  devices  ? 
What  Aretine  experienced,  what  oono«ited  Ludan,  or  wanton  Aristenetus? 
They  will  deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly  seek  the  same,  repel 
to  make  them  come  with  more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  but  if  averse, 
as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  SLgaiHf  Jugientem  sequilvr,  sequentejnfugit; 
with  a  regaining  retreat,  a  gentle  reluctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty 
pleasant  peevishness  they  will  put  you  off,  and  have  a  thousand  such  several 
enticements.     For  as  he  saith, 

**  ^  Non  est  forma  eatlB.  nee  qnie  mlt  bella  rldeii, 
Debet  Tiilgarl  men  pLuere  sals. 
Dicta,  8alee»  lascu,  aermonea,  gratia,  rlsoa^ 
VIncunt  natursB  condidioria  optu."  At  tax  beyond  what  beantjr  can  attempt." 

^  For  this  cause  belike  Philostratus,  in  his  images,  makes  diverse  loves,  '^  some 
young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
of  another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins, 
snares,  and  other  engines  in  their  hands,'*  as  Fropertius  hath  prettily  painted 
them  out,  lib,  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or 
diverse  affections  of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  jointly  may  batter  and 
overcome  the  strongest  constitutions* 

It  is  reported  of  Decius  and  Yalerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of 
the  church,  that'  when  they  could  enforce  a  young  Christian  by  no  means  (as 
^  Hierome  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  thej 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him :  they  put  him  into  a  fidr  garden,  and  set  a 
young  courtezan  to  dally  with  him,  '*  ^she  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be  named,**  manihusque  attreciare,  <!sa,  and  all 
those  enticements  which  might  be  used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love 
might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  over- 
come, and  when  this  last  engine  would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own 
ways.  At  ^  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nunnery 
(saith  Gnalteroa  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived  400  years  since), 
«  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess :  Godwin,  that  subtile 
Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way  (seeking  not  her  but  hers),  leaves  a  nephew 
of  his,  a  proper  yoimg  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  came 
back  again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit^  till  he  had 

*  VenSeDtem  vld^bU  Ipenin  denno  inflaminatinn  et  promoft  insankntem.     b  Et  aloeom  tee  da  Dlo  deepe* 
rAMem,  post  menees  quatoor  ad  me  redilt.         ^  Petronlns,  CataL        d  Imaglnca  deomm.  fol.  827.  Tarloe* 
amores  adt,  qnos  allqoi  interpretaatar  molttpllcea  afTectna  et  Uleoebraa,  aUoa  pnelloa,  pnellaa,  alatoe,  alloa 
poms  aorea,  alloa  aaglttaa^  alioa  Iaqneoa»  &e.  *  Eplat  lib.  S.  rlta  Panli  Eremlta.  t  Meretrlx 

■pecioaa  ct^  dellcatlua  atrlnKere  coUa  complexlboi^  et  coipore  in  llbidlnem  oondtato,  Ae.  '  Camden 

in  Oliraoettentdre,  hnic  prasfUlt  nobUla  et  formoaa  abbatina,  Qodwinna  comea  indole  aubtUIa,  non  Ipeam, 
•cd  ana  cnpiens,  rellqoit  nepotem  aaom  forma  elesantlasimun,  tanqnam  inflrmom  dop««  rerwterotor  ; 
iaatnsi^&c. 
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deflowered  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he  could,  and  leaves 
him  withal,  rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they 
came  to  visit  him.  The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a  business,  played 
his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies^  and  wheu 
he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped;  ^  his  lord  made  instantly  to  tlie 
court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a  nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy-house,  procur&s 
a  visitation,  gets  them  to  be  turned  out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use."* 
This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may  see  of  what  force  these  entice- 
ments are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how  hard  it  is  even  for  the  most 
averse  and  sanctifled  souk  to  resist  such  allurements.  John  Major  in  the 
life  of  John  the  monk,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosius,  commends  the 
hermit  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a  most  austere  life; 
but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  God's  sake  some  lodging 
with  hiuL  ''  ^  The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of 
her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play 
with  his  beard,  to  Mss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As 
he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the 
devils  in  the  air  laughed  him  to  scorn."  Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a 
tale,  I  will  not  much  contend,  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  which  I  have  said. 
Yet  were  -^t  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like 
enticing  boics,  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves 
intend  this  passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ; 
and  it  is  an  en<3;ine  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  IncitamerUum  libidinis, 
Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust.  "  A  ^  circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is 
the  centre.  ^  Many  women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most  indif- 
ferent, none  better."  ™  Another  terms  it,  "  the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights 
and  enticements,  and  *tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what 
Bcurrile  talk,  obscene  actions,"and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  las- 
civious motions,  such  wanton  tuoes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings, 


**°  (nt  Gadltana  canoro 


iri 


Inclpiat  prnrire  choro,  planiuque  probatie 
Ad  terrain  tremula  descendant  dune  paellas, 
Irritamentttm  Veneris  languentis)"— 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  °  Tragus  had 
to  the  full  described  and  set  out  King  Ptolemy's  riot  as  a  chief  engine  and 
instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds,  tympanum  et  tHpudtufn,  fiddling  and 
dancing :  "  the  king  was  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal  actor  himsel£" 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  bringing 
up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she 
Can  say  her  paternoster,  or  ten  commandments.  'Tis  the  next  way  their 
(jarents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  by  that 
means,  ^  Incestos  aTiwrea  de  Unero  medUaivtur  ungiie;  'tis  a  great  allurement 
as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it  Thais,  in  Lucian,  inveigled 
Lamprias  in  a  dance,  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made  him  swear 
to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter.  ^  Eobert 
Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  ppied  Arietta,  a  fair  maid,  as  she  danced 


h  nie  implger  regem  adit,  abbatissam  et  snas  pnegnantes  edoeet,  explorAforibtu  mints  probat,  et  ii» 
ejectlfl,  i  domino  suo  manerium  acceplt.  1  Post  sermones  de  easa  sao  snavitHte  sermonts  concIHat  anl* 

nrnm  bomlnis,  manumqpse  inter  colloqula  et  risus  ad  barbam  protcndit  et  palpure  ccDptt  cenricem  snam 
et  oscolarl;  quid  multa!  CaptiTXun  ducit  milltem  Christi.  Complexnra  evancscit,  demoncs  in  acre  mona- 
chnm  risenint.  k  Chorcea  cimilas,  ct^ns  centmm  diab.  1  Maltss  inde  Impu(Iic«  domnm  redlere,  plnr^ 
omblgoaB,  melior  nnlla.  <ATiirpium  delicianim  comes  est  externa  saltatio;  ncqne  certb  facUe  dicta  qti« 
mala  bine  visas  hanriat,  et  qnm  pariat,  colloqula,  monstrosos,  inconditos  gcstus,  &c.  '^  Jar.  Sat.  11. 

**  Perhaps  you  may  expect  that  •  Gaditanian  with  a  tunefal  company  may  begin  to  wanton,  and  girls 
approTed  with  applause  lower  themselves  to  the  ground  in  a  lascivious  manner,  a  provocative  of  languishing 
dc^irc.  «  Justin.  1. 10.    Addnntar  instrumenta  luxurie,  tympana  et  tripudia;  ncc  tarn  specuior**^ 

•cd  xiequitlaa  maglster,  Jic.        P  Hor.  1 .  5.  Od.  6.        1  Havardo  vita  ejus. 
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on  a  green,  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  '^he  must  needs 
lie  with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine's  affection  in  a 
dance,  falling  by  chance  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these 
stories  out  of  his  experience?  Rpeusippas  a  noble  gallant  in  'that  Greek 
Aristaenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident, 
was  so  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  Panareta:  he  came  raving  home  fall  of  Panareta:  ^  Who  would  not 
aflmire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  but  see  her  dance  as  I  did? 
C)  admirable,  O  divine  Panareta  1  I  have  seen  old  and  new  Rome,  many  fair 
cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta,  they  are  dross, 
dowdies  all  to  Panareta !  O  how  she  danced,  how  she  tripped,  how  she  turned, 
with  what  a  grace !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her.  O  most  incom- 
parable, only,  Panai-eta!*'  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet,  had 
discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a  plea- 
sant interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  "  ^  First  Ariadne  dressed 
like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing 
to  the  musia  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  young  man's  carriage;  and 
Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit. 
A  fber  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to 
her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her  with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him 
again,  and  kissed  him  with  like  affection,  <fec.,  as  the  dance  required;  but  they 
that  stood  by,  and  saw  this,  did  much  applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it. 
And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  ges- 
tures, embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments  passed  between  them :  which 
when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautifid  Ariadne  so  sweetly  and  so  unfeign- 
edly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and 
were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if 
they  would  have  flown.  At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  willingly 
embracing,  and  now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthwith  many,  and 
those  that  were  married  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  gaUoped  home 
to  their  wives."  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust? 
what  so  violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therofore  so  many 
general  councils  condemn  it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men 
speak  against  it;  "  Use  not  the  company  of  a  woman,"  saith  Syracides,  8.  4. 
*'  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer;  neither  hear,  lest  thou  be  taken  in  her 
craftiness.**  Jn  circo  non  tarn  cemitur  quam  disciiur  libido,  "Htedus  holds, 
lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen  that  eloquent 
divine  ^as  he  relates  the  stoiy  himself),  when  a  noble  friend  of  his  solemnly 
invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  01ympia*s  wedding,  I'efused  to 
come:  "^Fot  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers;** 
he  held  it  unfit  to  be  a  spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  ttaltai  sobrius, 
Tully  writes,  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason 
(belike)  Domitian  forbade  the  Boman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  fact 
removed  many  of  them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious 


'Of  whom  he  bcfftt  wnilam  the  Conqueror;  hj  the  laine  token  ihe  tore  her  smock  down,  njlng,  &e. 
•  Epist.  26.  Qnls  non  mlratus  eat  saltantem  f  Quia  non  Tldit  et  amarft  f  Teterem  et  novam  Tldl  Romam,  sed 
tibl  iiimilem  non  Tldl  Panareta ;  felU  qni  Panareta  frnltnr,  Ac.  t  Principle  Ariadne  velat  qmnea  prodit,  ae 
»ola  recedlt;  prodlens  lllico  Dionysins  ad  nnmeros  cantante  tlhia  saUabat;  admlratl  snnt  omnes  saltantem 
Jnvenem,  Ipsaqae  Ariadne,  at  tIz  potnerit  oonqnlesccre;  poetea  rero  cnm  Dionjsins  earn  aspexlt,  &c.  Ut 
antem  sorreslt  Dlonysins,  erexlt  sfannl  Ariadnem,  llcebatqne  speetare  gestns  osenlantinm.  et  inter  se  eom* 
plectentiom ;  qnl  antem  speetabant,  &c  Ad  extremnm  rldenteseosmntnis  amplexlbos  impUcatos  et  jamjam 
ad  thalaronm  Itnros ;  qni  non  dnxerant  ozores  jnrabant  nxores  se  dnctoros ;  qui  antem  dnxerant  oonscensls 
e«|uis  et  incitatia,  nt  ilsdem  finerentnr,  domnm  festlnamnt.  °  Lib.  4.  de  oontemnend.  amoribns.  ^  Ad 
Anysiam  epist.  67.  7  Intempestinim  enlm  est,  et  i  nnptiia  abborrens,  inter  saltantes  podagricom  Tidera 
Buutim.  et  epiacopnm* 
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and  Pagan  dancoB,  'tis  the  abuse  that  oauseth  such  inconvenieiicef  and  I  do 
not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  "  innocently  to  accuse  the 
best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  'Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortal  men." 
You  misinterpret,  I  condemn  it  not;  I  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  dis* 
port,  a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used:  I 
am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  ''^that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recrea- 
tion, or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned:"  I  subscribe 
to  ^Lucian, ''  'tis  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the 
body,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eyes,  and  soul  itself"  Sallust  disoonmiends  singing  and 
dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
excess,  *tis  the  abuse  of  it;  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it, 
but  in  some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  be- 
cause it  is  a  provocation  to  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycui^^  and  Mahomet, 
cut  down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  theit  it  makes  some  men 
drunk. 

**  ^  mhll  prodwt  quod  non  Icdere  ponet  idem ; 
Igne  quid  atilioi  T  *  — — — 

I  say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and 
bad,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  daace^  if  it  be 
done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  persons :  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  ^Hider, 
and  most  of  our  modem  divines :  Si  decora^  graves,  vereeundte,  plena  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  nuUronarum  honesUirtim^UmpestMfiantyprokaripostuntj 
et  debent  *^  There  is  a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance,"  Eodes.  iiL  4.  Let 
them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  *he  said  of  old,  ''  young  men  and 
maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired,  and  of 
•comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  dance  required,  kept 
their  time,  now  turning  now  tracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now  a  courtesy 
then  a  caper,"  dca,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots»  and 
swimming  figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary,  now  direct, 
now  retrograde,  now  in  apogee,  then  tn  perigee,  now  swift  then  slow,  occiden- 
tal, oriental,  they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  $  and  $  about  the  sun  with 
those  thirty-three  Maculfls  or  Bourbonian  "pianetjCircaSolemsaiiantes  Cythare- 
duniy  saith  Fromimdus.  Four  Medicean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Aus- 
trian about  Saturn,  ^,  and  all  (belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Our 
greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  some  times  dance,  as  David  before 
the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20.  Judith,  xv.  13.  (though  the 
devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy  bacchanals),  and  well  may 
they  do  it.  The  greatest  soldiers,  as  'Quintilianus,  ^^milius  Probns,  ^CcsUus 
Hhodiginus,  have  proved  at  laige^  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Bome^  and  the  most 
worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare,  Lucian,  Macrobius,  Libanns,  Plutarch, 
Julius,  Pollux,  Athenssus,  hava  written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it. 
In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  com* 
mon wealths,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandre,  lib.  4.  cap,  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25. 
hath  proved  at  large,  ^amongst  the  barbarians  themselves  none  so  piecioaa ; 
all  the  world  allows  it. 

**kI>lTltUi  contemno  toM,  rez  Cnew,  tounque 
Vendo  ABtam,  nnguentii,  flore,  mero,  cbonU.** 

■  Rem  omnJam  In  mortaUvm  vita  optlmam  lanocenter  acciuare.      *  Qub  hoiuatem  Tolnptatem  rapldt, 
ant  corporis  excrcitlnm,  contemnl  noa  debet.  b  £legantlnlma  res  eet,  qom  et  meatem  ecalt,  corpuft 

exet  ce«t,  et  ipcctantee  oblecteL  mnltoe  geetni  deooros  dooene,  oculoa^  aura,  enlmmn  ex  cqoo  demvlotiiM. 
^  Grid.         d  System,  moralis  philoeophia.  •  Apaleloe.  40.  Pnelli,  pueUoqiw  vlrcnti  ftoreatee  aUtoU, 

forma  conepienl,  Toete  nltidi,  Inceisu  gratloil,  Grccanieam  ealtantee  Fyrrhlcam,  dUpotltla  ordlnatioiifbmt. 
occoros  ambitus  Inerrabaat,  noae  in  orbem  flexL  nunc  In  obliqoam  ewieqa  conoexi, nuiolii  qnadnnn  cnneati, 
nuncind«sepwati,&c.  fUb.  I.  cap.  U.         » Vlt  Epamlnonde.         hUb.4.  ittmd l^. iiMttjr 

4Moan  Decad.  B^nao,  Lerlna  Hadnit,  &«.  k  Angeiiantu  Srotoptedium. 
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^  Plato,  in  his  Commonwealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained,  "that 
young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen;^  nay 
more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at 
it.  But  Eusebiiis,  proBpa/r,  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret,  lib.  9. 
curat.  grcBc.  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it;  and  well  they  might:  for  as  one 
saith,  '*  °^  the  very  sight  of  naked  parts  causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concu- 
piso^jices,  and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust."  There  is  a 
mean  in  all  things :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a  pleasant  recre- 
ation of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances 
are),  if  tempestively  used;  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust,  if  as  by  Pagans 
heretofore,  unchastely  abused.     But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  ^  Simierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance,  shall  not  behave  himself  better,  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  *Twas  Lucretia*s  coun- 
sel in  Aretine,  Si  vis  amicdjrui,  promiUe,  finge,  jura,  perjura,  jacta,  simiUa, 
merUire;  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice^  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

—  **  ^  xnihl  Delphlca  tellns  I     **  DelphOB,  Clcros,  and  TtuedM  ierve  mc^ 

Et  claros  ei  Tcncdos,  patareaqiie  rcgla  serrit,      I        And  Jupiter  Is  known  my  sire  to  be." 
Jupiter  ect  geoitor'*  | 

^  The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  ^Mille  pecua  nivei  aunt  et  mihi  vaiUibus 
agni;  ^^I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  storo  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her 
command," 


*' '  Tibi  nos,  tlbi  nostra  lapellex, 


Ruraqao  Benrierlnt' 


**  house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,"  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senator's  son  in  'Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heaiii,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  almost  decrepid)  he  wotdd  make  her  his  wife. 
'.rhe  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who  being 
an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to 
yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less,  for  dost  thou  think  he  will  ever 
care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  ^  that  may  have  his  choice  of  all  the  beau- 
ties in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  young,  better 
qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter,  believe  him  not :  the  maid  was 
abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first  (Lilius 
Giialdus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus),  the  better  to  effect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walking 
along,  separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise, 
for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew 
into  her  lap,  in  Virginia  Junonia  gremiwn  devdavit,  whom  Juno  for  pity 
covered  in  her  ^  apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape, 
began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  aed  ilia  matria  metu  abnuebat, 
but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee  pMixnJLua  connubium  obtinuit,  till  he 
▼owed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  &ct  was 
done  at  Thomax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo  hill,  and  in  perpetual 
remembrance  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place.  So 
powerful  are  fair  promises^  vows,  oaths,  and  protestations.     It  is  an  ordinary 

1 1 0  Jjtg.  rrtf  -jap  rotairnf  mredfjt  ^mko,  &0.  hqjiit  causft  oportoit  dlf dpllnam  eonttltnl,  at  t«m  pneii  qnam 
puelUc  choreu  cdebrent,  speetenturque  ae  spectent,  &c.  ^  Atpectus  enlm  nodorum  oorporum  tain  mores 
qnam  feminaslrriraresolet  ad  enormes  lasdvlse  appetltua.  ^  Camden  Annal.  anno  1676,  fol.  276.  Ama- 
toriia  CacetUs  et  lllecebris  exquisitlulmua.  <>  Met.  1.  Ovid.  P  Erasmus  egl.  mllle  mel  Slealis  errant  in 
montibas  agnl.  <l  Virg.  '  l^occlieos.  '  Tom.  4.  meret.  dlaL  amare  ee  Jurat  et  lachrimatnr  dicitque 
nxorero  me  ducere  velJc,  qunm  pater oculos  dansUset.  t Qunm  dotam  alibi  multo  m^Jorem  aq>ldct,  &c. 
*^  Or  upper  garment.    Quern  Juno  niiaerata  veste  contexU. 
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thing  too  in  this  case  to  belie  their  age,  which  widows  usnallj  do^  that  mean 
to  many  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

*"  Cidiii  octaTom  trepidaTit  ctu 
cemero  Initram;** 

to  saj  thej  are  younger  than  thej  are.  Carmides  in  the  said  Lndan  loved 
Fhilematium,  an  old  maid  of  forty-five  years;  *  she  swore  to  him  she  was  but 
thirty-two  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  ^miliar  of  all 
sides,  and  often  it  takes.   ^FalUre  credentem  res  estoperosa  puellam  'tis  soon 

done,  no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  verb  laudem,  et  spoiia  ampla, 

and  nothing  so  frequent  as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to 
advance  themselves.  Many  men  to  fetch  over  a  young  woman,  widows,  or 
whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next, 
bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  &c.,  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet- 
golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.,  when  there  is  no  such  matter;  or  make  any  scruple 
to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many 
servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentle- 
men of  good  houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel  at  brokers*,  some 
scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time,  swear  they 
have  great  possessions,  °  bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love^  how 
bravely  they  will  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  queen; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet^ 

**  The  heads  of  panrota,  tonc:iie8  of  nlghtingmlefl^        I  Spirit  of  roses  and  of  violet^ 

The  brains  of  pcacodcs,  and  of  ostriches,  I  The  milk  of  imiconu^"  &c. 

Their  bath  stiaU  be  the  Joioe  of  gilUfloweiib  | 

as  old  Yolpone  courted  Coslia  in  the  '  comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  mcD, 
not  worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortime,  to  get  their  desire, 
or  else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome^  and  for 
better  entertainment.     The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less^ 

**7KUmetinintJarare,  nihil  promitterecanmtx  I     "Oatha,  tows,  promises,  are  mnch  protested; 

Sed  simol  ac  cupido!  mentis  satiata  libido  est,         I       But  when  their  mind  and  lost  la  satisfied. 
Dicta  nihil  metuerc,  nihil  perjaria  corant;"  |       Oaths,  vowa, promlaea,  are  qnlte  nefi:lected;* 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  CfBsar,  by  Yenus'  shiine^  Hymen's 
deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  hia  words.  For 
when  lovers  swear,  Yenus  laughs,  Venus  kcsc  perjuria  ridet^  *  Jupiter  himself 
smiles,  and  pardons  it  withal,  as  grave  *  Plato  gives  out;  of  all  perjury,  that 
alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies,  oatha^  and 
protestations,  will  not  avai^  they  fidl  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and  such  like 
feats.  ^Plurimus  auro  conciliatur  amor:  as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a 
golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown  (which  was  afterirards 
translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines) ;  they  will  rain  chickens, 
florins,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in  her  lap.  And  so 
must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets,  invitations, 
scud  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo  studio  paretUur  epuJa 
(saith  "Hosdus)  et  crebros  fiant  largiiiones,  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and 
liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  fiuuib'ars, 
fiddlers,  panders^  parasites,  aud  household  servants;  he  must  insinuate  him- 
self, and  surely  wiU,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengers,  porters,  carriers,  no  man 
must  be  imrewarded,  or  imrespected.  I  had  a  suitor  (saith  '  Aretine*s  Lucre- 
tia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house,  flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  h&d 
been  cha£  Another  suitor  I  had  was  a  very  choleric  fellow;  but  I  so  handled 

.  'Hor.  'DcjeraTitinaaeenndnmanpratrlgealmvmadprozlmnmDeeembremeomplfltiiraBiaeaai^ 

.S!^^       ^  Nam  doniaTlneitar  omnia  amor.    CatnUaa  1.  eL  6.  '  Fox,  act.  S.  ac  S.         rCanUus. 

> Peijorla  ridet  amantam  Jupiter,  et rentoa  irrlta  ferre  Jubet,  Tlbnl. Ub.  8.  et  6.  •In  FUlebo.  p^Jeran- 

tibas  hU  dli  aoU  ignoaeont.  bCatoL  «  Ub.  1.  de  eontemnendia  amoribna.  d  Dial.  ItaL  ar^tvia 
?™  ^J'"*^**^f,****-  Billoanm  habol  amatorem  qui  aupplex  flezia  genlboa.  &e.  Kallns  recen*  allatw 
L^^t  mi2!"'  """"™  cupediarum  genua  tam  carum  eratL  Bnllam  Tlanm  Grattcom  prettoaun,  quln  aa  ma 
iwrct  UUcoj  credo  alteram  ocolum  pignorl  daturoa,  A«, 
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him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought  him  upon  his  knees.  If  there  had  been 
an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muscadel,  or 
malmsey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to 
me;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it :  the  poor  fellow  was 
8o  fond  at  last,  that  I  think  if  I  would  I  might  have  had  one  of  his  eyes  out  of 
his  head.  A  third  suitor  was  a  merchant  of  Home,  and  his  manner  of  wooing 
was  with  •exquisite  music,  oodtly  banquets,  poems,  &a  I  held  him  off  till  at 
length  he  protested,  promised  and  swore  pro  virginUate  regno  me  doncUurum^ 
I  should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  concubitu  solo;  ^neither 
was  there  ever  any  conjuror,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  atten- 
tion, or  mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so 
many  stratagems  to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tiioks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of 
me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  far  behind  them  in 
this  kind :  Atuiax  ad  omnia  foBmiruA^  qtuB  vd  amat,  vd  odiL 

t  For  ht^f  90  Mdlp  thtrt  can  nom 
Swear  and  Ijf  as  women  eon," 

^  They  will  crack,  counterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toys:  as  he  justly 
complained, 


**  1  Car  mlttls  riolas  ?  nempe  at  vlolentlns  nrat  | 
Quid  TioLia  TlolU  me  vioieala  tok?"  4mx 


'  Whj  dost  thou  send  ms  Tioleti,  mj  dear? 
To  make  me  burn  more  rlolent,  I  fear. 
With  Tlolet«  too  violent  thou  art, 
To  Tlolate  and  woond  mj  gentle  heart.* 


When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hcec  scripsi  (tea- 
tor  amorem)  mixta  lachrymia  et  suapiriiSf  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this 
(I  take  love  to  witness),  saith  ^  Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  qtuemodd 
jfulminaf  jam  flvanina  lachrymaruTn,  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned 
to  floods  of  tears.  Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town, 
^  wept  in  his  bosom,  ''that  he  might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for 
joy  of  his  return."  Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a 
weeping,  and  as  Balthasar  CSastilio  paints  them  out,  **°^To  these  crocodile's 
tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fleiy  sighs,  and  sorrowful  countenance,  pale  colour, 
leanness,  and  if  you  do  but  s^r  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to  meet  you  at 
every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look,  as  if  they  were 
now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake;  and  how^  saith  he,  shall  a  young  novice  thus 
beset,  escape  1"    But  believe  them  not 


>**nanlmam  ne  crede  paellia. 


Karnqne  att  fiBminea  totlor  nnda  Adc** 

Tliou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hi\st  her  heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter,  as  the  ^Spanish  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  habere^ 
unum  in  lecto,  aUerum  in  portd,  terCium  qui  domi  9U8pirety  she  will  have  one 
sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at  home^  a  fourth,  &c, 
Every  young  man  she  sees  and  likes  hath  as  mudi  interest,  and  shall  as  soon 
enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other  side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false, 
let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lie;  ^Quod  vobia  dicunl,  dixerunt  mille  pudlis. 
They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thousand  virgins  at  once,  and  make  them 
believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted  on  her,  or  love  one  till  they  see  another, 

*  Prrib  mnricam  opfpena  epnlas,  et  tantis  jaramentla,  donls.  Sec  f  Nnnqnam  aliqnli  nrnbramm 

eonjttrator  tanta  attentlone,  tamqne  potentlbas  rerbts  usaa  est,  <iatm  lllo  exqul^tla  mlhl  dlctls,  Aa 
8  Chaucer.  h  Ah  crudele  genna  nee  tntom  Ibnnlna  nomen  I  TIbuL  1.  &  eleg.  4.  1  Jorlanna  Pon. 

k  AristiBnetaa,  UL  S.  mist  la  1  Snavlter  flebam,  ot  persoasam  habeat  lachrymas  pro  gandlo  llUoa  redit(la 
jnlhl  emanarBi  ™Llbi  a  Us  acoedant.  roltas  snbtrlstls^  color  paUldna,  Remebanda  toz,  ignlta  snsplria* 

lachiTmsi  prope  InnnmerabUea  Isl»  se  statim  ombrw  offanmt  tanto  squalore  et  in  onmi  ina  dlTtitieiilo 
tanta  made,  at  iUas  Jan^am  morlbnndaa  pntesi  ^  PetTonin&    **  Tmst  not  your  heart  to  woman,  ftw  tha 

wave  la  leas  treacheroos  than  their  fidelity. "  ^Cttlestlna,  act  7.  Barthio  iuterpreL  omnlbns  arrldet,  et? 

singula  amarl  le  solam  didk  P Orld.    **They  have  made  the  same  promises  to  a  thousand  glrla  Uii 

the  J  maka  to  yon.** 

2h 
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and  then  her  alone;  like  Milo*8  wife  in  Apaleias,  l\b,  2.  Si  qitem  contpexmi 
specioscB/omuB  ju/venem,  venustate  ejtia  sumitur,  et  in  earn  animum  iniorqwL 
'TIS  their  common  compliment  in  that  case,  thej  care  not  what  they  swear, 
say,  or  do :  One  while  they  alighfc  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  downright  and 
Booff  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  ran  mad,  hang  themaelvea^  stab  and 

kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.     Henceforth,  therefore, nuBa  tm 

jurantifoBtmna  credat,  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  taicks  and  counter- 
feit passions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  yinem  hie  dolori  faciei  avi  vita 
dies,  miserere  amantis,  quoth  Phssdra  to  Hippolitns.  Joessa,  in  'Lucian,  told 
Pythias,  a  young  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her, 
she  was  resolved  to  make  away  herself  *'  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot 
choose  but  grieve  and  trouble  thoe,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or 
drowned  myself  for  thy  sake.**  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sex  as  oaths, 
TOWS,  and  protestations,  and  as  I  have  already  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at 
command,  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think  their  veiy  hearts  wen> 
dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears;  their  eyes  are  like  rocks, 
which  still  drop  water,  diaries  lachrymos  et  sudoris  in  modum  tvrgeri  prompUt, 
saith  *  Aristaenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep  with  one  eje^ 
laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children  %eep  and  cry,  they  can  both  together 

**  ^  Neve  paenamm  lodiryinis  moroaxe  memanto^      I      '*  Care  not  for  womea'a  toan,  I  ooonad  thee, 
Ut  flerent  ocaloa  emdiere  aaoak**  |        Thef  teach  their  eyea  aa  modi  to  we^  as  aea* 

And  as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going  bare- 
foot. When  Yenus  lost  her  son  Gupidi  she  sent  a  crier  about,  to  bid  every 
one  that  met  him  take  heed. 


**  *  81  flentem  aapldaa,  ne  mox  fallare  caTefto  t 
Sin  arridebit,  magia  efliige;  et  oacula  el  fora 
Ferro  volet,  fugito ;  sunt  oscola  noxia,  In  Ipaa 
Suatqae  Tonena  labria,*'  ftc 


**  Take  heed  of  Ciipld*^  tean^  if  cantekMU* 
And  of  his  amllea  and  klaaea  I  thee  tell. 
If  that  he  offer*t,  for  they  be  noxloaa, 
And  Tory  poiaon  in  his  Upa  doth  dveU.* 


^  A  thousand  years,  as  Castillo  conceives,  ^  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurementB  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with' 

BuBSEcr.  Y. — Bawds,  PhiUers,  Causes. 

When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  &rther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts; 
rather  than  fail,  to  the  devil  himsel£  Fleoiere  si  nequeunt  superos,  Aeherinta 
nwvebtmt.  And  by  those  indirect  means  many  a  man  is  overcome^  and  pre- 
cipitated into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these  bawd%  firsts 
they  are  everywhere  so  common,  and  so  many,  that,  as  he  said  of  old  Groton, 
'^amnes  hie  aui  eaptaniur  avA  captant,  either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may 
say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them. 
Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science,  as  Lucian  caUs  it;  and 
there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses,  old  women,  panders,  letter 
carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars^  confessors,  employed  about  it^  that  nvSus 
iradere  stilus  si^iciat,  one  saith, 

"  •  treeentla  Terslbnt 
Snaa  Impoiitlaa  tnloqnl  nemo  potest;'' 

Such  occult  notes,  stenographv,  polygraphy,  Ifuntius  animatuSy  or  magnstiod 
telling  of  their  minds,  which  ^Cabeus  l^e  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  fabalons 
and  fidse;  conning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousy,  nor 
Danae's  custody,  nor  Argus'  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe.     'Tis  the  last  and 

VSeneealOppdL  'Tom.  4.  dial  medttavereaUqvandomonoreafficIflrianblaadlerisiDeln^^ 

laqueo  tol  cauaa  anflbcatam  ant  in  pntenm  pnedplUtam.       *  EviaL  SO.  i.  a.  t  liatroua  flfl^,<»^' 

ocalia,  montalea  qnatnor.  Tirginea  nno,  meretrlcea  naUa  ^  Orid.  '  Imaglnea  deoram,  IbL  six-  o 

Uoashl  amore  fiubtlvo,  qnem  P<ditlanna  r,»^nnm  feqit.  7  Lth  3^  mlUe  rlx  annl  aaiBosrant  ad  <'B^|^ 
niachlnattaiea,  doloaqoe  oommamorandoa,  qaos  Tlrl  et  molierea  at  ae  invieem  dicimiTeniant,  exooK^tare 
fBHaoL  Patronina.  •PlaatoaTiltemlaa.       **  Three  handrodrersfla  would  not  coopriaeuieir 

Indecendca.**  b  De  Usgnet.  PhUoa  Ub.  4.  cap.  IQ. 
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common  refiige  to  use  an  aasistant,  sachas  thatCatanean  Philippa  was  to  Joan 
Qaeen  of  Naples,  a  °bawd*s  help,  an  old  woman  in  the  basinesSySa  ^Myrrha  did 
when  she  doated  on^CyniraSy  and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her 

nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch,  die  iaquU^  cpemque  me  Hne/erre  tibi el  in  hdo 

mea  (jpone  timorem)  Sedulitas  erit  apia  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be 
done,  I  will  effect  it:  noneatmtdieri  mulier  insuperabilia,  ^Caelestinasaid,  let 
him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched  and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these 
old  women  will  get  access :  and  scarce  shall  jou  find,  as  ^Austin  observes^  in 
a  nunnery  a  maid  alone^  ''if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before  her  window  you 
sliall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this 
clerk,  and  that  monk^  describing  or  commending  some  young  gentleman  or 
other  imto  her."  ''As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  fellow  in 
Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  'I  spied  an  old  woman  in  a 
comer  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and 
suchlikefruits);  mother(quothhe)  can  you  tell  me  wherelcan  dwell?  she,  being 
well  pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ? 
With  that  she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I  took  her  for  a  wise  woman,  and 
by-and-by  she  led  me  into  a  by-lane^  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell  I 
replied  again,  I  knew  not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  by  the 
naked  queans^  that  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house,  and  then  too  late  I 
began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this  old  jade."  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in 
many  places^  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island 
of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own  wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land  or 
come  on  shores  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  it, 

"blforem  hone  meretriees  hatent,  I        Rogant  ei^fttif  lit,  qaod  ei  nomen  alct, 

Ad  portttxn  mittant  sermlcM,  andlliilfta,  I        Pott  ilia  extemplo  aeae  adpUcent'* 

Si  qua  peregrina  oatU  in  portam  adeilt»        | 

These  white  devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  factors  in  every  place  to 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers^  to  tempt  and  way-lay  novices^  and  silly 
travellers.  And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  dutches,  as  ^gidius 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  "'with  pro* 
mises  and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  takingtheir  opportunities, 
they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippolitus  himself 
would  swallow;  they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess 
of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them:  give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope, 
and  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna.  HowmanyProserpinas,  with  those 
catchpoies,  doth  Pluto  take)  These  are  the  sleepy  rods  with  which  their  souls 
touched  descend  to  hell;  this  the  glue  or  lime  with  which  the  wings  of  the 
mind  once  taken  cannot  fly  away;  the  devil's  ministers  to  allure,  entice,"  dee. 
Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  inveigled  by  these 
Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and  well  known.  The 
most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunningbawds,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priests,  monks,  ^Jesuits,  and  friars.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates' 
oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram^  promise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and  do 
it  without  danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be^  keep  down  their  paps,  hinder 
conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then 

•  Catal.  eleg.  6.  Vh.  1.  Veott  In  exitinin  caffid*  leoa  menm.  dOrld.  la  met  *Flrtbote.  BarthlL 
fDe  Tit,  Erlm.  c.  3.  ad  aororem  tIx  aUqaam  recluaamm  hi^iia  temporia  aolam  inveniea,  ante  cqjna  feneatram 
non  anua  garrula,  vel  nugigernla  xnnller  acdet,  qua  earn  fiilralla  occupct,  nunoilbna  paacat,  hnjaa  Td  lUina 
monacbJ,  &c.  ti^greste  olna  airaa  rendebat,  et  rogo  ioqnam,  mater,  nooquid  acia  uU  ego  habitem?  delec- 
tata  ilia  nrbanitate  tarn  stalta,  et  quid  nesciam  Inqolt  ?  conaunexltqae  et  cepit  me  pneoedere ;  dlvinam  ego 
patabom,  Jtc ,  nudaa  Tideo  roeretiicea  et  in  lupaaar  me  addactnm,  aero  ezecratnaanicalaB  ioddiaa  b  Plantua 
Jlenech.  **Tbae  harlota  lend  little  maidena  down  to  the  quays  to  aaeeitain  the  name  and  nation  of  etery 
ahip  tbat  anlvea,  after  which  they  themielTes  haaten  to  addiMi  the  ncw*comcra.*  iPxomlBata  everberaot, 
molliant  dnkHoqixilB,  et  opportonnm  tempoa  aucopautca  laqneoa  ingcrant  qtioa  tIx  Lacretia  Titare;  eicnm 
parant  qnam  rel  ntnr  lllppoUtna  nimerec,  Ac  Ha  aan^  aunt  Tixi^se  lopuriferai  qoibos  contactie  onimra 
ad  Cream  deacendnnt ;  hoc  glntcn  quo  compacts  mentimn  als  cTolare  neqneunt,  dsmonia  axu  UIsc  qua 
•oUidtaat.  Ac.       k See  the  praeticea  of  the  Jeaoita.  AngUce.  edit.  1G30. 
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step  in  themselres.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well 
kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel 
their  pulse  beat  at  their  bedside,  and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  pLy^c. 
Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  fnars,  as  he  said, 

'*  1  Non  audet  Styplna  Plato  tentare  quod  audet        I        "  That  Styglim  Pinto  daret  not  tcampt  or  da 
£fl)reni8  monachae,  plenaque  fraadis  anoa ;  **        |  IVhat  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo ;  * 

either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,  for  another  if  he  be  hired  thereto,  or 
both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  ^;ress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  God  knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them, 
practise  physic,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

^  TfuU  whertoM  was  wont  to  valk  and  E^, 
There  now  waUa  ttu  lAmUer  hvn*e(ft 
Jn  every  bmh  and  under  etery  tree. 
There  needs  no  other  Ineutna  but  A* 

°In  the  mountains  between  Dauphin^  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good 
wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them 
free  access,  and  were  so  fieuniliar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one 
^observes,  ''wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars :  and 
the  good  abbess  in  Bocaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes 
mistook  and  put  on  the  friar's  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat."  You  have 
heard  the  story,  I  presume,  of  ^Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  ^gesippus,  whom 
one  of  Isis*  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus,  a  young  knight^  and  made  her 
believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits, 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  soldierH^  courtiers, 
citizens,  scholars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus-like,  in  all  forms 
and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  yoong 
women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  men's  wives ;  and,  if  we  may  belieTe 
*^some  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  colleges  for  that 
purposa  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holv 
men,  and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier 
bawds  or  whoremasters  in  a  country;  '''^ whose  soul  they  should  gain  to  God, 
they  sacrifice  to  the  deviL"     But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images,  and 
such  nnlawfrd  means :  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of 
bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  him- 
self. I  know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Crato 
epist  2.  lib.  med.),  and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  £Eiscination  than  that 
which  comes  by  the  eyes,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken ;  and  if  you  desire 
to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius,  oper,  subcis.  cent.  2.  c.  5.  It  was  given 
out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian  wench  had  bewitched  King  Philip  to  dote  upn 
her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love ;  but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the 
maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  qualified — ^these,  quoth  she. 
were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King  Philip ;  those  the  true  charms,  as 
Henry  to  Bosamond, 

**  *  One  accent  from  thj  lips  the  blood  more  vanns 
Tboa  all  tbeir  phllten,  exordnn%  and  chaxma.'* 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  ^  Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  all  philo- 
fophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew.     As  for  herbs  and  philters^  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  <«  The  sole 

* 

1  JEiL  Sylr.  m  chancer,  te  the  Wifb  of  Bath*s  tal&  ^H.  Stephanos,  ApoL  Beiod.  lib.  I.  csp.  jL 

OBale.    Puellse  in  lectia  donnire  non  poterant.  PIdem  Joeephus,  Uk  18.  cajL  4.  4Liter  ed.:* 

Augusts  Vlndelicontm,  An.  IGOOw  'Qnanun  antanas  lucrari  debent  Deo,  sacriflcant  dlabolo.  '^  I^- ' 
ton.  Her.  eplst.  t  Pornodidasealo  dial  ItuL  Latin,  luct.  k  uasp.  fiarthio.     Phia  possom  qoam  o^^' 

phUoiophl,  astrotogl,  necromanticl.  Ac,  sola  saUra  ianngena,  L  amplesn  el  basUa  tam  taxUm  taxen,  uun  »»• 
tlaliter  otetupeflexl  ooogl,  ut  Instar  idoU  me  adorarlnt 
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philter  that  ever  I  used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  wbicb  alone  I  made 
men  rave  like  beasts  stupiSed,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an  idoL*' 
In  oar  times  it  is  a  common  thing,  saith  Erastos,  in  his  book  de  LamnSf  for 
witches  to  take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters, ''  ^to  force  men  and 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  thej  will,  to  cause  tempests,  diseases^"  &o, 

hj  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. ^hio  Thessala  vendU  Fhiltrck     St. 

Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  HUarius*  life,  epieL  lib.  3) ;  he  hath 
a  story  of  a  young  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad  for  the  love  of 
him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.    Such  instances  I  find  in  John 
Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that  he  died  of  a 
philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allurements.     Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet    Panormitau. 
lib.  4.  degest,  Alphond,  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan,  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that 
by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.      But  of  all  others,  that  which 
^Petrarch,  epiet.  /amil,  lib.  l.ep.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne), 
is  most  memorable.     He  foolishly  doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  fiivour  and 
condition,  many  years  together,  wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great 
grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.    When  she  was  de&d,  he  did 
embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her 
coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him 
over  which  he  still  lamented.      At  laut  a  venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his 
court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  master's  case)  to 
know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded ;  it  was 
revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  **  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  mad  love  lay  under 
the  dead  woman's  tongue."    The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass,  and  took 
a  small  ring  thence ;  upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse,  and, 
instead  'of  it  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  suffer  him 
to  be  out  of  his  presence ;  which  when  the  bishop  perceiveH,  he  flung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.    Fi-om  that  hour  the 
emperor  neglected  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  *  Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in 
the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a  ^temple  by  it^  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  used  to  be 
crowned.     Marcus  the  heretic  is  accused  by  Irenseus  to  have  inveigled  a  young 
maid  by  this  means ;  and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Katherine 
Cobham.  that  by  the  same  art  she  circumvented  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester 
to  be  her  husband.    Sycinius  uSmilianus  summoned  °  Apuleius  to  come  before 
Oueius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he  being  a  poor  fellow,  "  had 
bewitched  by  philters  Pudentilla,  an  ancient  rich  matron  to  love  him,"  and, 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.    Agrippa,  lib,  1. 
cap.  48.  occtUt. philos,  attributes  much  in  this  kind  to  philters,  amulets,  images: 
and  Salmutz,  com.  in  Pandrol.  Tit.  I0.de  HorcL  Leo  Afer.  lib.  3.  saith,  'tis  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  PrcMiigiatores  ibiplures,  qui  eoguntamores  et 
concvbilua :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus, 
in  ^Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.     But  Erastus, 
Wierus,  and  others  are  against  it ;  they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done, 
but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Larniis,  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incan- 
tations, philters,  but  the  devil  himself;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as  much ; 
so  doth  Freitagius,  noc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap.  5 ;  and  so 
much  Sigismundus  Schereczius,  cap,  9.  de  hirco  noctumo,  proves  at  large* 

V  Sflgie  omn«§  ribl  arrogaiit  notltlam.  et  fiicultatem  In  amorom  alllclendi  qnos  reliiit;  odl«  Inter  coaingiM 
■erendJ,  tempestAtes  exdtandi,  morbos  infligcndl,  Ac  *  Javenalis  Sat  7  Idem  refert  Hen.  Kormannna 
de  mir.  mort.  lilk  1.  caip.  14.  Perdlte  amavit  muliercolam  qnandaro,  illins  amplexlbns  acquieao^  ja,  aanima  cum 
Indlgnatlone  snomm  et  ddore.  ■  Et  Inde  totna  In  Epiacopom  ftirere,  iUam  oolere.  *  Aquiagranum, 
TDljETO  Aix&  b  immenao  tomptn  templom  et  sdea,  Ac  ^  Apolog.  qzod  Pudentillam  lidoam  dttem  8t 
proTcctioria  atatia  fiBmlnam  cantaminibna  to  amorem  aol  peQcslaKt       i  Phllopseude,  torn.  3. 
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'^ '  Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches,  the  devil's  kitchen  maids, 
have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by  a 
phantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.  I  have  heard  (saith  he) 
divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goat's  back  to  their  sweet- 
hearts, many  miles  in  a  night."  Others  we  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  by  man's  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith 
Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucerna  vike  et  mortis  Indice^  ad  amarem  condUanr 
dwn  et  odium  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  timers  their 
.pullen),  'tis  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds,  eed  vulgo  prodere  grande  nefas, 
but  not  fit  to  be  made  common :  and  so  be  Mcda  insanOf  mandrake  roots,  man- 
drake '^apples,  precioos  stones,  dead  men's  clothes,  candles,  mala  BaccJUca, 
pants  porcinus,  Hyppomanes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  ^ wolfs  tail,  (fee.,  of  which 
Khasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Bubsus,  Mizaldus,  Albertus,  treat :  a 
swallow's  heart,  dust  of  a  dove's  heaoif,  vmdtam  vcUent  lingwB  viperarutn,  cere- 
beUa  asinorum,  tela  equina,  pcUliola  quibus  in/anies  ohvoluti  nascuntur,  funis 
strar^ulaH  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  Aquilce,  <bc.  See  more  in  Sckenkius 
ohservat.  medicinal,  lib,  4.  &c.,  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of  as  much  virtue  as 
that  fountain  Salm^is  in  ^  Yitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for 
love  that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  ^  Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once 
dipt  his  arrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  make  them  lovers  all 
that  wash  in  it.     But  hear  the  poet's  own  description  of  it, 

**  k  Unde  hic  fisrvor  oqals  terra  emmpeatllms  nd*  ?         I        Inqnit,  et  Iubc  pharetm  slnt  monnmenta  mcA 
Tela  olim  hic  lodens  ienea  tinxlt  amor;  j     £x  illo  ibnret,  ranisquc  }iic  mergitnr  hospes^ 

Et  gaadens  atridore  novo,  ferrete  perennes,  |        Ciii  non  tidllct  pectui  a  bUudus  amor.'* 

These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as  tliat  bath  of  Axsi, 
or  Yenus'  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Natales  Comes^ ''  Love  toys  and 
dalliance,  pleasantness,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and 
all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love  was  contained."  Head  more  of  these  in  Agrippa 
de  occvU,  Philos,  lib,  1.  cap.  50.  ei  45.  Malleus,  malefic  part,  1.  qucesL  7. 
Delrio,  tarn,  2.  quest,  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap,  8.  de%7ioanlat,  Ficinu;^^ 
lib,  13.  Tkeol,  Flat  Calcagninus,  &c. 


MEMB.  IIL 
Symptoms  or  signs  of  Love-MeUmcholyt  in  Body,  Mind,  good,  bad,  d&c 

Symptoms  are  either  of  body  or  mind ;  of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  dxynessr 
<bc.  ^  Fallidus  omnis  amans,  color  hic  est  aptus  amanii,  as  the  poet  describes 
lovers :  facit  amor  madem,  love  cause th  leanness.  ™  Avicenna  de  Ilislii,  c.  33. 
'^  makes  hollow  eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling  to  them- 
selves, or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object."  Yalleriola, 
lib,  3.  observat,  cap,  7.  Laurentius,  cap,  10.  ^lianus  Mental tus  de.  Her.  amort. 
Langius,  epist,  24.  lib.  1.  epist,  med,  deliver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  paild, 

corpus  gracile,  oculi  cavi,  lean,  pale tU  nudis  qui  pressU  calcibus  angueni, 

*^  as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot  upon  a  snake^"  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  are 

*  Impiidicic  mulicres  opera  Tcneflcamm,  dloboli  coqnaiton,  amatorcs  snos  ad  se  nocta  dncant  et  redaeon^ 
ministerio  hircl  In  abre  yolantis ;  mullos  novl  qui  hoc  fotsi  sunt,  &c  f  Mandi-ako  applea^  Leumlua^  lib.  hertw 
bib.  c.  3.  s  Of  which  read  Plin-lib.  &  cap.  23.  et  Itb.  13.  c.  35.  et  QulntiUanuni,  lib.  7.  h  Lib.  1 1.  &  &  Venere 
iinplicat  eos,  qui  ex  eo  bibunt  Idem  Or.  Met  4.  Straba  Gkmg.  1.  14.  Lo&  Gaicciardine*a  deacrip4 
Aquisgrani  in  Ger.  k  Baltheos  Yoneria,  in  qao  soavitas,  et  dulda  coUoqnia,  beuevolentie,  et  Mamfitiigi. 

■uoalones,  fraades  et  Teneficla  inclodebantur.  "  >Vhence  that  heat  to  waters  bubbling  finom  tho  oold  ni'>  st 
earth?  Cnpid,  once  npona  time  playfully  dipt  herein  his  arrows  of  steel,  and  delighted  with  the  hiarins; 
Boond,  he  said,  boil  on  for  ever,  and  retain  the  memory  of  my  qnfrer.  From  that  time  it  Is  a  thermal  aprtm:; 
to  which  few  venture  to  bathe,  but  whoaoever  does,  his  heart  is  Instantly  touched  wtth  1ov«l*  lO^id. 
Facit  hunc  amor  ipse  oolorem.  Met  4.  i°)ftl(^a  ejus  profunditas  ocnlorom,  ptlratio  lacfaiTiiHrus^  so^ 
piria,  saspe  rident  slbi,  ac  si  quod  ddectabllo  vldercnt,  aut  audlrent 
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hidden  in  their  heads, ^Tenerqite  nUidi  corporis  oeddit  decor,  they  pine 

awaj,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sigha. 

**  Et  qnl  tenelMmt  algna  Phoeben  fkoli 
OcaU,  nihil  geatUo  nee  potrlnin  mleant** 

^And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  PhoBbos^flose  the  patrial  and 
paternal  Instre."    With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dnlness, 


•**  0  Nulla  Jam  Cereris  snblt 


•*  'iKnis  dlstinat  !n  nndaa, 

Testis  erlt  largoi  qol  rlgat  ora  liqaor,** 


Cm  aataalutia**' 

want  of  appetite,  &c  A  reason  of  all  this,  ^  Jason  Pratensis  gives,  "  becanse 
of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor  tnms 
the  aliment  into  blood  as  it  ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak 
for  want  of  sustenance,  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do 
this  montb  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.*'  The  green  sickness  therefore  often 
Jiappeneth  to  young  women,  a  cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their 
ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  and  lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As 
flrops  from  a  still, lU  occluso  stUlat  ab  igne  liquor,  doth  Cupid's  fire  pro- 
voke tears  £n>m  a  true  lover's  eyes, 

**  4  The  mighty  Mara  did  oft  for  Venna  ahriek. 
Privily  moLstening  his  horrid  cheek 
With  womanlsb  tears," 

\vith  many  such  like  passions.  When  Ghariclia  was  enamoured  of  Theagines^ 
as  'Heliodorus  sets  her  out,  ''she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew 
not  what,  sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden:" 
and  when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  de/ormis,  marosnUs 
ocidi,  &c.,  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c. 
lEurialia,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  oomplains  amongst  other 
grievances,  tu  m'UU  et  somni  et  oibi  tuum  obetuliHi,  thou  has  taken  my  stomach 
and  my  sleep  from  me.     So  he  describes  it  aright : 

His  tUep^  hU  meaiy  hit  drintf  in  him  hertft^ 

That  lean  he  woxe^A,  and  dry  at  a  thqft. 

Hit  eyes  hollow  and  gritijf  to  behold. 

Hit  hem  pale  and  euhen  to  ui^old. 

And  tolitarp  he  wu  ever  alone, 

And  waking  aU  the  might  moHng  mon%. « 

Theocritus  EdyL  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Belphos,  in  love  with  a  young  man 
of  "i^Tin^a;!  confess  as  much, 


**  at  Tidl  nt  insanti,  nt  anlmna  mlhl  male  afitetes  est, 
MisersB  mlhl  forma  tahesccbat,  neqae  ampllaa  pompam 
UUum  curabam,  ant  qoando  domom  redleram 
Noti,  sed  me  ardcns  qaidam  morboa  eonsamebat» 
Decahoi  In  lecto  dies  decern,  et  noctes  decem^ 
DeflnehaQt  caplte  capUli,  ipsaqne  tola  reliqua 
Oasa  ct  entia** 


'Ko  sooner  teen  I  had,  than  mad  I  was, 
My  beauty  ihU'd,  and  I  no  more  did  caro 
For  any  pomp,  I  knew  not  where  I  waa» 
Bnt  sick  I  wa^  and  evil  I  did  fare  \ 
I  lay  upon  my  hed  ten  days  and  nights* 
▲  skeleton  I  was  in  all  men'a  slghta.** 


All  these  passions  are  well  expressed  by  '  that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of 
Bido: 


**  At  non  Infidlz  anlml  PhSBnina,  nee  nnquam 
Solvitor  in  somnos,  oculiaque  ac  oectore  amores 
Aceiplt ;  Ingemlnant  ctirsB^  rursusqae  resurgena 
Sserit  amor/'  ftc.— 


**  Unhappy  Dido  oodld  not  deep  at  aO, 
But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest: 
And  up  she  geta  again,  whilst  care  and  gxlel^ 
And  raging  lore  torment  her  breast" 


Accius  Sanazarius,  Eghga  2.  d»  Galatea,  in  the  same  manner  feigns  his 
Lychoris  ^tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sleep,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
ing; and  Eustathius  in  his  Ismenius  much  troubled,  and  '^ 'panting  at  hearty 
at  tlie  sight  of  his  mistreaa^"  be  could  not  sleep,  hia  bed  was  thorns.    '^  All 

1*  Seneca  mpu  *  Seneca  HIpi  P  De  morbis  cerehrl  de  eret  smoiVb    Ob  aplxltnmn  dlftraeUeoein 

Jiepar  officio  sno  non  fhngltar,  nee  rertit  alimentam  in  sanguinem,  nt  debeat     Ergo  membra  debUia*  et 


In  tlM  Knlght'a  talei  'Vlrg.  Mu.  4.  7  Dnm  vaga  paasim  sidera  fdlgeot,  nnmerat  kngai  tetiiens 

horast  et  aoOidto  nixns  enbito  susplrando  flacera  rmnpit  *  Sallebat  erebro  teptdnm  oor  ad  aspeetiia 

ismeoea.  *  Gordoninsi  &  2a  amittant  aape  dbnm,  potom,  et  macerator  inde  totom  coipQ& 
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make  leanness^  want  of  appetite^  want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptomsy  and  by 
that  means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered  and  changed,  that 
as  ^  he  jested  in  the  comedy,  "  one  scarce  knows  them  to  be  the  same  men.* 

**Att6muuit  JoTenam  Tlgilata  eorpora  nocteii 
Conque  et  ixnmenao  qui  fit  amore  dolor.*' 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lovers  by, quu  emm 

bene  cdet  amormnf  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Proy.  vL  27,  carry  fire  in  his 
bosom  and  not  bum?  it  will  hardly  be  hid;  though  they  do  aU  they  can  to  hide 

it,  it  must  out,  plus  quam  mille  notie ^it  may  be  described,  ^qnoque  magie 

t^itwr^  iectus  magis  cBStuat  ignis*    'Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian's  obsenra- 
tion  of  old,  Love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed,  Cdare  alia  possis,  luxe 
prceter  duo,  vini  potum,  Lo,  words,  looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them;  but 
two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the  pulse  and  countenance. 
When  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for  Stratonioe,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grie^  or  the  cause  of  his  disease,  Erasisttatus, 
the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in  love  with  her, 
^^^  because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse  varied, 
and  he  blushed  besides."     In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callicles,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacseas  the  physician,  as  yon  may  read  tho  story 
at  large  in  ^Aristaenetus.     By  the  same  signs  Galen  brags  that  he  found  out 
Justa,  Boetliius  the  consurs  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player,  because  at  his 
name  still  she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  'Polyarbhus  did  at  the 
name  of  Argenis.     Franciscus  Yalesius,  L  3.  controv,  13.  tried,  conir.   denies 
there  is  any  vox^  pulsus  amcUorius,  or  that  love  may  be  so  discerned;  but 
Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Qalen  out  of  his  experience,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  and 
Crordonius,  cap,  20.  ''^  Their  pulse,  he  saith,  is  inordinate  and  swift^  if  she  go 
by  whom  he  loves,"  Langius,  qnst  24.  lib.  1.  med.  episL  Neviscanus,  lib.  4. 
numer,  66.  si/L  nupticUis,  Yalescus  de  Taranta,  Guianerius,  2VacL  15.    Yale- 
riola  sets  down  this  for  a  symptom,  '^  ^Difierenoe  of  pulse,  neglect  of  business, 
want  of  sleeps  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech  of  their  mistress, 
are  manifest  signs."     But  amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Struthius,  that  Polonian, 
in  the  fifth  book,  cap,  17.  of  his  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  this  and  all 
other  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.     ^' '  And  if  you 
will  know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their 
arteries,"  dca     And  in  his  fourth  book«  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this 
particular  pulse,  ''^Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,"  dsc.,  he  gives  instance  of 
a  gentlewoman,  'a  patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much 
enamoured,  and  with  whom :  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his 
name  came  whom  he  suspected,  ""'her  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat 
swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was." 
Apollonius,  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  poetically  setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason 
and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one  another  s  sight,  and  at  the  fiibt 
they  were  not  able  to  speak. 


>  **  B  totnt  Panneno 


Tremoi  horreoque  postqoftm  atpexl  bane.** 

Phssdria  treinblled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short,  Crura  trf 

fnunt  ac  poplitest are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like 

occasion,  cor  proximum  ori,  saith  ^  Aristieuetua^  their  heart  is  at  their  moutL, 

^  Ter.  Eannch.     DU  txrnlf  qntd  hoe  est,  adeone  homlnea  mntarl  ex  amore,  nt  non  eognoaeaa  mradtn 
«ste  1  «  Orld.  Met  4.     **  The  more  It  la  concealed  the  more  it  itniciclea  to  hreak  thrvugh  ita  cnoccMl- 

ineDt"  d  Ad  ^oa  nomen  rnbebat,  et  ad  aq>ectam  pnlaoa  Tariebatar.  Platax;        *  Kplat.  la       f  Bvrck. 

lib.  1.     Oeali  medico  tremore  errabant.         f  Fnlaa*  eomm  relox  et  tatordinatafl,  tl  moUer  qnara  aaiat  fnt^ 
t'AOMAt  h  Signa  aunt  cenatio  ab  omni  opere  insoeto,  priratlo  lomnl,  auapiria  cnbra,  mbor  can  sit 

■enno  de  re  amata,  et  commotio  pnlsfta.  1  Sl  noeeere  via  an  homlnea  suapecd  talea  alnt.  taofftto  Mram 

■fteriaa.  k  Amor  ihdt  Iniaqualea,  Inordlnatoc  1  In  nobUia  ci^oadam  nxore  qoum  aaboUkcarera 

•dnlteil  amore  fUaae  correptam  et  qoam  marittta.  Ae.         b  CcBplt  lUloo  polana  rkrlarl  et  ftrri  oetertne  et  n9 
araL  a  £uiQe2|.  act.  2.  teen.  2.  ^  Epiit.  7.  lik  2.  Tencr  andor  et  crebcr  anhcUtna.  i«iphauc 
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leaps,  these  bum  and  fi*eeze  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  liofc,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy, 
pleurisy,  what  not),  they  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  first  con- 
gress; and  sometimes  through  violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or 
"when  she  is  talked  of;  which  very  sign  ^Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismene*s  affection,  that  when  she  met  her  sweetheart  by  chance,  she  changed 
her  countenance  to  a  maiden-blush.  'Tis  a  common  thing  amongst  lovers,  as 
^Amnlphus,  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facetious 
epigram  of  his, 


"Alterno  facie*  idbl  dat  reapoma  rabore, 
£t  tener  affectum  prudic  utrique  pudor,**  Ac 


'Their  fikces  answer,  and  hj  blnahlng  lar, 
How  both  affected  are,  they  do  betray. 


But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  they 
are  both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious  ges«- 
tures  will  betray  them ;  they  cimnot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be 
still  kissing.  ''Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day,  when  he  was 
at  dinner.  Nihil  prius  sorbillavU  qudm  tria  baaia  puelks  pangeret^  could  not  eat 
his  meat  for  kissing  the  bride,  ko.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  some 
other  compliment,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss,  and  when 
he  had  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never 
out  of  season,  ^Hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  sejnper,*ii3  never  at  an  end,  ^another 
kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  another,  &c, — hitc  odes  0  TJidayra-^ 
Come  kiss  me  Corinna  t 


V  Centum  basfa  ceatlea, 
Centum  baaia  mllliea, 
UiUe  basis  millic.% 
>:ttotmilUamillic«. 
Qnot  guttie  Slculo  marl, 

Qnot  sunt  ildera  coelo^ 
Ifttia  purpnreli  ffenia, 
I»tis  tuTKldnlU  labris, 
Ocelliflque  loquacuUs, 
Figam  contlnuo  Impetn  | 

U  formoiaNesBra.  (Aa  CatnUns  to  Lesbla.) 
Da  mihi  baaia  mllle,  delnde  centum, 
Dein  mlUe  altera,  dk  secunda  centum, 
Deln  uaqne  altera  miUia,  delnde  centum.** 


-■* '  lint  giro  a  hundred. 


Then  a  thonnand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  aiid  ao  more^**  Ae 


Till  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  ko.  So  Yenus  did  by  her  Adonis 
the  moon  with  Endymion,  they  are  still  dallying  and  colling,  as  so  many  doves 
ColumbcUifnque  lahra  conserentes  labiis^  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 


**  7  Affllgunt  avidA  corptu,  Jungnntque  saliTas 
Oris,  ei  Inaplrant  prensantes  dontibus  ora." 


^Tam  impresao  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detrahant,  cervice  reclinata,  '^  as  Lamprias 
in  Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Fhilippus  her  'in  Aristfenetus,**  amore  lymphaio  tarn 
furiosh  cuUicuiifUtvix  labra  solvere  esset^totumque  os  miJii  corUrivit ;^Aretme& 
Lucretia,  by  a  suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  'tis  their  ordinaiy  fashion. 


'  — — ••dentrslllndnntMBpelahenia, 
Atqne  pnannnt  arete  adfigentea  oscula**-— 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  <bc.,  diving  into  their 
bosoms,  and  that  ltbenter,etcuin  deleciatione,  as^Philostratuacoufesseth  to  his 
inistress;  and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  MamiUas  premens,  per  sinum  clam 
dexirdj  &c.,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes;  as  the  old 
man  in  the  *^  Comedy  well  observed  of  his  son,  Norh  ego  te  videbam  manum 
huiepueUcB  in  sinum  tnserere?  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her 
bosom?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.  *Juno  in  Lucian  deorum,  torn.  3. 

V  Ub,  1.  ^LezoTlcnslB  epIscoptiSi  '  Theodomsprodronins  Amaranto  dIaL    Ganllmo  Interpret. 

*Petron.  CataL  t  Scd  nnnm  ego  usque  et  unnm  Petam  k  luls  labellis,  postque  tmum  et  unum  et  nnuin, 

darl  rogabo.    Lcechens  Anacreon.       ^  Jo.  Secnndus,  ban.  7.       'Translated  or  imitated  by  M.  B.  Johnson, 
cmr  arch  poet,  In  t la  1 19 ep.  7  Lucret  L  4.  *Ludan.  dial.  Tom.  4.  Merit  scd  et  aperientes  Jkc. 

*  EpIaL  16.       b  Deducto  ore  lODgo  me  basio  dcmuket       *In  ddiciis  mammas  tuaa  tango,  &c.     d  Tereut. 
'Ten.  4.  oerltdiaL 
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diaL  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  "Tie  looked  so  attentively  on  her,  and 
sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and  when  I  drank  by  ch^Ticff^ 
and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup  that 
I  drank  o^  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cujs  and 
then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again  smile."  If  it 
be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity, familiarity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence  their  eyo 
will  betray  them :  UH  amor  ibi  oculuSf  as  the  common  saying  is,  ^'  where  I 
look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love  ;*'  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks 

"  Alter  in  alteriuB  Jactantes  lumlna  ynltna, 
Qtuerebant  tacl:l  nmter  ubi  easet  amor.** 

"  They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,"  they  wiU  impre^^nare  earn  ipsis  oquUs^ 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  ^Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  ^Budymion,  when 
che  stood  still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They 
must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they  can 
see  her,  she  is  animcs  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her 
door  or  window,  but,  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it ;  though  ^e  be 
not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it. 
Aristaenetus  of  ^Exithemus,  Lucian,  in  his  Imagin.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of 
Clitophon,  say  as  much,  lUe  ocvloa  de  Leucippe  ^nunquam  deficiebat,  and 
many  lovers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mistress'  presence,  they  could  not 
hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily  on  her,  ineonnivo  aspectu^ 
with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would  look  through,  or  should 
never  have  enough  sight  of  her.  Fixis  ardena  obtuLUbus  hteret;  so  she  will  do 
by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him  up,  devour  him,  swallow 
him,  as  MartiaFs  Mamurra  is  remembered  to  have  done :  InspexU  moUes  ptieras, 
octdisque  comedit,  &c.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in  Navigai.  Yer- 
touL  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Yertomannua 
was  fair  and  white,  could  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting;  she 
could  not  desist;  she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  geminm 
horcB  spaCio  intuebatur,  non  ^  me  unqtiam  aciem  ocularum  avertebcUf  ma  obser- 
vans  vehUi  Cupidinem  quendam,  for  two  hours'  space  she  still  gazed  on  him. 
A  young  man  in  ^Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Yenus'  picture;  he  came  every  morn- 
ing to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all  day  long  ™from  sunrising  to  sunset, 
unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess's  picture,  he  did 
continuaUy  look  upon  her,and  mutter  to  himself  I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they 
cannot  see  them  whom  they  love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about 
their  mistresses'  doors,  taking  all  opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  '^Longiis 
SophistS)  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  two  lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  another's 
gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  company,  to  hunt  in  summer,  and 
catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father's  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might 
^ee  him,  and  he  her.  '*^A  king's  palace  was  not  so  diligently  attend^" 
saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  ''as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Kome ;  the  porch 
and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see  me; 
their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window;  as  they  passed  by,  they  could  not  chooss 
but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  oough, 
or  take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and 
observe  them."     'Tis  so  in  other  places,  'tis  common  to  every  lover,  'tis  all  his 

f  Attentk  adeo  in  me  aspezit,  et  interdnm  inffemiacelMit,  et  l&chiymaliatnr.  Et  st  quando  blbcna.  Jbe. 
s  Qnique  omnia  cemcre  debea  Lencothoen  spectas,  et  virglne  flgia  in  una  quos  raundo  debca  ocnta^  OvU. 
Hot  4.  h  Laclan.  torn.  8.  qnoties  ad  Cariam  venis  corrum  aiitia,  et  desnper  aspectas.  I  Ex  qno 

to  primmn  Tldl  Pythla  allb  ocolos  Tertere  non  foit.  k  Lib.  4.  1  Dial  Amonun.  ^  Ad  occamm 

•olla  aegi^  domnm  rcdiens,  atque  totam  diem  ex  adrerso  deio  aedens  rectA,  In  Ipsam  perpetno  oculornm  f  .tos 
eti^SteB^*;^  °  Lib.  3.  ^  Begnm  pftlatium  non  tarn  diligenti  costodia  a^om  fait,  ac  sedes  vusas 
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felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk  with  her ;  he  is  nerer  well  but  in  her  oompanj, 
and  will  walk  "  ^  seven  or  eight  times  a*day  through  the  street  where  she 
dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands  to  see  her  j"  plotting  still  where^  when 
and  how  to  visit  her^ 

**4  Leresqae  sab  nocte  snsarri, 
Coznp^ta  r«ipetiintar  hora.** 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as  a 
day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  ^Tempora  si  numeres  bend 
qwB  numeramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  JSt 
longum,/ormo8a,  vale,  farewell  sweetheart,  vale,  charissima  Argenis,  &o.  Fare- 
well my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewelL  And  though  he  is  to  meet 
her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet.  loth  to 
depart;  he'll  take  his  leave  again  and  again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look 
after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  o£  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it  long 
till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are  surely  set  back,  the  hour's 
past, 

**  *  Hospita  Demophoon  toa  te  Sodopheia  Flifflli^ 
Ultra  pnnnlaBum  tempua  al>eBte  qaeror." 

She  looks  out  at  window  stUl  to  see  whether  he  come,  ^and  by  report  Phillis 
went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approach- 
ing, and  ^  Troilus  to  the  city  gates  to  look  for  his  Cresseide.  She  is  ill  at  ease, 
and  sick  till  she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  meantime ;  discontent,  heavy, 
sad,  and  why  comes  he  not  ?  where  13  he  ?  why  breaks  he  promise )  why  tar- 
ries he  so  long  ?  sure  he  is  not  well ;  sure  he  hath  some  mischance;  sure  he 
forgets  himself  and  me ;  with  infinite  such.  And  then  confident  again,  up  she 
geto,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  inquires,  hearkens,  kens ;  every  man  afar  off  is 
sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  streeb,  now  he  is  there,  that's  he,  mali  aurorce, 
maid  soli  dicU  juratqiie,  &c,,  the  longest  day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  rest- 
less and  impatient ;  for  Amor  non  patUur  moras,  love  brooks  no  delays  :  the 
time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  company,  the  miles  short,  the  way 
pleasant ;  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat  or  cold ;  though 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not ;  wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one ;  wet  to  the 
skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much 
more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress's  sweet  sake ;  let  the 
burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light.  ^  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  merry; 
if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a  time;  and  if  he 
may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting; 
sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite,  and  so  diverse, 
that  no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  rapt 
beyond  themselves  for  joy :  yet  most  part  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  a  hell, 
a  bitter  sweet  passion  at  last ;  ^Amor  melle  etfelle  est  foecundissimus,  gustum 
dcU  dulcem  et  amarum,  'Tis  suavis  amaricies,  dolentia  deUctabilis,  hilare 
lormentvm; 

** "  £t  me  xneHe  baant  snaTloTa, 
£t  me  felle  necant  amarlora.** 

lake  a  summer  fiy  or  sphine's  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colours, 

**  Qn«  ad  toUs  radios  conyerMB  anres  erant, 
Adversiu  nubes  oenile8%  qaalo  jabar  liidia,** 

fair,  foul,  and  full  of  variation^  though  most  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a 
word,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it ;  ''  a  torment"  and  '^'^e^ce- 

V  Uno  et  «odem  die  lezties  vel  leptleB  ambulant  per  eandem  platMmi,  ut  Tel  nsieo  arnicas  na  fruantnr 
anpecfcu,  llbi  a  Theat  MondL  ^Hor.  'Orld.  •Orld.  tUrglniUifiib.  69.  Ei>die 

4llcitor  nonlea ad  littoa cnnlBM.  ^ Cbaneer.  ' Qen.  zzlx.  2a  JFlaatiu,  GiftteL  ■StobKoa  %  Graeca 
**  Sweater  tlian  bonej  it  pleaaea  me*  mora  Utter  tbangaU  it  teaaei  ma**  ^riaotoa:  Credo  ego  ad  hominL« 
caixiifldnaiii  amoren  tBrentnm  esOi 
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cut! on*'  as  it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  dre,  and  wliat  not  f 
'^Froin  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  ^  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows, 
fears,  suspicions,  discontents,  contentions^  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities^ 
flattery,  cozening,  riot,  impudence,  crueltj,  knaverj,**  &c 

**  ^  dolor,  qaerelaa,  j  Am  si  triste  nugis  potost  qal J  eaao^ 

Lamentatio,  lachryma  perennes,     I  Uos  ta  du  comitM  Near*  vitA.** 

Languor,  aaxleta*,  amaxitudo ;        J 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptoms^  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 

**  din  amore  luec  Insant  vltia, 

Suspiclones,  inlmicitto,  audada, 
Bellum,  pax  roraum/'  isc 

^  •Insomnia,  «nxinna,  error,  terror,  et  foga,  **  In  love  these  rieea  an ;  snspidons, 

Excogltantla,  excon  Imtnodestia,  i*eace,  trar,  and  impudence,  detractions. 

Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  afrrlirhtft. 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sleigiits  and  tl.^'Ubi, 
Heart-burnings,  wants,  ncsteccs,  deslra  of  wrong. 
Loss  continual,  expense,  and  hurt  a.non^.** 


Petnlantla,  cupidita<i,  et  maleroientla ; 
Inhssret  etlam  avldltai,  desldia.  iujuria, 
Inopia,  contnmeHa  et  dlspendium,"  &c. 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms;  but  fear  and  sorrow 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  3. 
TrcKt,  de  melanc/i.  will  exclude  fear  from  love-melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise 
persuaded.  ^Bea  est  aoUiciti  plena  timoris  amor,  *Ti3  full  of  fear,  anxiety, 
doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspicion ;  it  turns  a  man  into  a  woman,  which  made 
Uesiod  belike  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Venus'  daughters, 

— •**  Marti  clypeos  atque  arma  secantl 

Alma  Venus  peperlt  Pallorem,  unaque  Timorem:  * 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover  they  are  apt  to  mis- 
take, amplify,  too  ci'edulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and 
then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news.  The 
comical  poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  the  I'est  iu  a  '  dia- 
logue betwixt  Mitio  and  /Rschinea,  a  gentle  father  and  a  lovesick  son.  *^  B^ 
of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her  to  wifa  J^  Ah  feither,  do  you 
mock  me  now  ]  M.  I  mock  thee,  why  ?  ^.  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire, 
I  more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home,  and  send  for  her  to  be  your  wile. 
uiE.  What  now  a  wife,  now  father,"  &a  These  doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions, 
are  the  least  part  of  their  torments;  they  break  many  times  ivoxa  passions  to 
actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  willing,  by  and  by 
they  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep,  and  he  that  doth 
not  so  by  fits,  ^Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of 
love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  passions, 
sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share;  Uove  to  many  is  bitterness  itself;  rem  cunaram 
Plato  calls  it^  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague. 


**  Erlplte  banc  peatem  pemtdemque  mlhi; 
Qufls  mlhi  subrepens  imoe  ut  torpor  iu  artos, 
Expulit  ex  omni  pectoro  lietitlas." 


**  0  take  away  this  plague,  this  mischief  from  me^ 
Which  as  a  nnmbno«  over  all  my  body, 
Expels  my  Joys,  and  makes  my  sonl  so  heary.* 


Pheedria  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cried  out. 


-**  k  0  Thais,  utinam  esset  mlhi 


Purs  sBqua  amoris  tecum,  ae  parit^r  fleret  ut 
Aut  hoc  tibl  doleret  itidem,  at  mlhi  dolet.** 


**  O  Thais,  would  thou  Irtdst  of  these  my  pains  a  part» 
Or  tki  ifc  doth  mo  now,  so  it  would  make  thee  smart.' 


So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent, 


**  I  am  vext  and  toss'd,  and  rack'd  on  lore's  wheel; 
Whero  not,  I  am ;  but  whero  am,  do  not  feeL** 


**  1  Jactor,  erocior,  agitor,  stimulor, 
Versor  in  amoris  rota  miser 
Exanimor,  feror,  diatrahor,  deripior,     [anlmnsL* 
Ubl  sum,  ibi  non  sum ;  ubi  nun  sum,  ibi  e»t 

The  moon  in  ™Lucian  made  her  moan  to  Yenus,  that  she  was  almost  dead  for 


b  De  ciTttat.  lib.  22.  cap.  20.  Ex  eo  oriuntuf  mordaoes  cnrse,  pertuxbationes,  moerarea,  fimnldines,  tasana 
gaudia,  discordisB,  lit«i,  bella,  inaidifle,  iracundla.  biimicitln,  (allaclse,  adulatio.  fraus,  fiutum,  nequltla,  tm- 
pudentia.  •MaruUus,Ll.  dTer.  Eunuch.  •Flautns,  Meroat  fOvid.  S  Adelphi,  Act.  4. 
seen.  5.  U.  Bono  antmo  es,  duces  uxorom  banc,  Machines.  J&.  Hem,  pater,  num  tu  ludis  me  nunc  ?  M.  E«(orio 
te,  quamobrem?  M.  Quod  tarn  misere  cuplo,  ftc.  hTom.  4.  dlaL  amornm.  i  Aristotle,  %,  BheL  puu 
lore  therafon  in  the  irssdble  part    Orid.       k  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act  1 .  s&  2.       1  riautus.       ^  Tobl  a 
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love,  pereo  equidem  amore,  and  after  a  long  tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly  and 
wept,  "*0  Venus,  thou  knoweat  my  poor  heart"  Charm  ides,  in  ^Lucian, 
-was  so  impatient,  that  he  sobbed  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  would 
hang  himself.  "I  am  undone,  O  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these  love 
pangs;  what  shall  I  doT*  Vos  0  dii  Averrunci  aolvile  me  hie  cwrie^  O  ye 
gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul, 
^Theodes  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lover's  life  is  full  of  agony, 
anxiety,'  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspicions,  and  cares  (heigh-ho  my 
heart  is  wo),  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness? 

**  FYeqaentlng  ■hady  bowen  in  dlaooatent. 
To  xixt  air  his  froltlen  damoun  he  will  rent," 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  trUervaUa,  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden 
alterations,  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or 
that  some  comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &o. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
nightingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  ^Calisto  was  at  Melebseas' 
presence,  Qtus  unqumn  Hoc  Tnortali  vUd  tarn  glariosum  corpus  vidit  ?  huma/ni" 
totem  transcendere  videor,  &c  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight,  what  man  over 
enjoyed  such  delight?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had 
or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man«  There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable 
to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 

**  '  QaU  me  nno  rirlt  ftBllclor  ?  ant  magU  hae  est        I        **  Wlio  liTes  so  happy  as  myself?  what  bliss 
C^tandam  rita  dlcere  quis  poterlt  ?  |  In  this  oar  Uib  may  be  compared  to  this  *** 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince^ 

**  *  Donee  gratns  eram  tibi, 
Fersarum  rigui  rege  beatlor.** 

The  Per^dan  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  0  *fis^^  ^^  hominis,  0  happy 
day ;  so  Ch»rea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphiia  his  sweeUieart  well 
pleased, 

**  None  est  proflsctb  Interfld  cam  perpetl  me  posnem, 
Ne  hoc  gaadium  contaminet  Tita  allqna  aagritudmeL** 

"  He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live  longer,  some 
sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joys."  A  little  after,  he  was  so 
merrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself 

<*  V  O  popnlarea,  ecqnls  me  yivit  hodI%  fortanatior  ? 

Nemo  hercttle  qaisqaam ;  nam  la  me  dll  planb  potestatom 
Suam  omnem  o«tendere  ;*' 

"  Is't  possible  (O  my  countrymen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  myself? 
No  sure  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  power,  ail  their  good- 
ness in  me."     Yet  by  and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his 

wench,  he  laments,   and  cries,  and  roai-s  down-right :    Occidi 1  am 

undone^ 

**  Neqne  Tirgo  est  nsqnam,  neqae  eiro,  qui  %  coiispectu  lllam  amlsl  meo, 
Ubi  qtuenun,  nbi  invesugem,  quern  perconcter,  quam  Insbtam  viam  ?  ** 

'^  The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone,  she*s  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do  7 
where  shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  I  find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask  ?  what  way, 

what  course  shall  I  take?  what  will  become  of  me** ^  vitcdes  auras  inviius 

agebatf  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  desperate,  ^utinam  mihi  esset 
aliquid  hie,  quo  nunc  ma  prcecipUem  darem,  *Tis  not  Cheereas  case  this  alone, 
but  his,  and  his,  and  every  lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have 
bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  presence 

B  Sds  qnod  posthae  dietnrns  fhertm.  *  Tom.  4.  dIaL  merit  Tryphena,  amor  me  perdit,  neqne  malnm 

hoc  ampUns  sostinero  possum.  P  Arlstnnetas,  lib.  2.  epist  8.  4  CoBlestlnar,  act  1.    Sancti  miO<)i^ 

lastliia  nan  fhinntni^  SI  mihl  Dens  omnium  rotoram  mortalinm  snmmam  concedat.  non  magis,  Ac 
'  CatnDns  de  Lesbla.  'Uor.  ode9.  liU  a^  lAct  JLioeiL  A.  £nnnch.Ter.  ^  Act  A.  seen.  9.  'Mantuau. 
f  Ter.  Adelph.  3, 4. 
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respect  another  more  (as  'Hoddos  observes)  ''prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more 
familiarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly  than  himself  if  by  nod,  smiley  message, 
she  discloseth  herself  to  another,  he  is  instantly  tormented,  none  so  dejected 
as  he  is,"  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ^In  q\ietnfortuna  omnia  odiorum  suorum 
cruddisstma  Ida  exonerat,  a  dead  man^  the  scorn  of  fortune,  a  monster  of  for- 
tune^ worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  had  been  less.  ^Aretine's 
Luci'etia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  hersel£  "For  when  I 
made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I  would  betake  myself  to  a  nunnery,  they  took 
on,  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  after  to 
want  my  company."  Omnes  laborea  levesjuere,  all  other  labour  was  light :  °but 

this  might  not  be  endured.     Tui  carendum  quod  erat "  for  I  cannot  be 

without  thy  company,"  mournful  Amy ntas,  painful  Amyntas,  careful  Amyntas; 
better  a  metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a  royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible 
armada  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  perish,  than  her  little  finger 
ache,  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her  good.  They  would  all  torn 
friars  for  my  sake,  as  she  follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet^  or  see  me 
again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool-ball,  or  at  barley-break :  And  so  afberwards 
when  an  importunate  suitor  came,  "^If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I  was  not 
at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  asto- 
nished, and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marble;  another  went  swearing,  chafing, 
cursing,  foaming.  ^lUa  Mi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violetUior  irdy  cum  tonat,  &c.  the 
voice  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music:  ''but  he  to  whom  I  gave 
entertainment^  wasin  the  Mysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond  himselfi*' 
'Tl9  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers,  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and  guide. 
^deUoiumqt^  ontmi,  deliquiumque  sui.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
herbalists  call  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  Admirandus  flos  ad  radios  soUs  se 
pandena,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  itself;  ^but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a  tem- 
pest comes,  it  hides  itself  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left  (which 
Carolus  Gronzaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  sometimes  used  for 
an  impress),  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Frimunh 
mobilef  or  anima  in/armana;  this  ^  one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a  wind- 
mill, still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  otherwise  hath  no  motion  of  itselfl  Sic 
tua  ni  spiret  gratia,  truncus  ero.  "  He  is  wholly  animated  from  her  breath," 
his  soul  lives  in  her  body,^  sola  daves  habet  inteniUs  et  sahUis,  she  keeps  the 
keys  of  his  life :  his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  favour,  a  gracious  or  bad 
aspect  turns  him  up  or  down,  Mens  mea  hicescit  Lticia  luce  tuA,  Howsoever  his 
present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis  oontinuate  so  long  as  he  ^  loves,  he 
can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her;  desire  hath  no  rest,she  is  his  cynosure, 
hesperus  and  vesper,  his  morning  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistresa, 
his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his 
mouth;  his  hea^rt,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  full  of  her. 
His  Laura,  his  Yictorina,  his  Columbina,  Flavia,  Plaminia,  CseUa,  Delia,  or 
Isabella  j(call  her  how  you  will),  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  sub- 
stance uf  his  soul,  nidvlus  anima  stuB,  he  magnifies  her  above  measpre,  Mus  in 
iUaj  full  of  her,  can  breathe  nothing  but  her.  ^'  I  adore  Melebea,"  saith  love- 
sick ^Oalisto,  "I  believe  in  Melebsa,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melebsea;" 
TTia  Houl  was  soused,  imparadised,  imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  ^  Thais 
took  her  leave  of  Phasdnay  mi  J^hoedria,  et  nunquid  aiiud  vis  ?  Sweet- 

"  Lib,  1.  de  contemn,  amoribnai    SI  qnem  alinm  reipftzerit  arnica  fnavlaa,  et  Qunfliaria^  d  qvem  alloqtnita 
ftierit,  si  nntn,  nancio,  &c  statim  cmdatur.  *  Calisto  in  CdestlniL  b  Fomodldasa  41aL  lul. 

Patre  et  matre  se  Blnguli  orbos  censebant,  qnod  meo  contubemlo  carendnm  esaet  *  Ter.  tuS  eareno 

dam  qnod  crat  d  Si  responsam  caaet  dominam  ooenpatam  esso  allLtque  Yacaret^  file  ttadm  vix 

hoc  aadlto  relnt  In  mannor  obrigult,  alii  ae  damntira,  frc.  at  coJ  f avebam,  in  canipis  £ly^  mm  vidrtwtoi;  Ae 
•  Mantoan.  t  LoBchena  >  Sole  se  occultante,  aut  tempestate  irentaQdte,  staUm  claaditor  ac  laagneadt* 
n  bmblem  amai  13.  1  Calisto  de  Melebsea.  k  Anima  non  est  ubi  anlmat,  sed  abi  amat  1  Celeatinc' 
acL  1.  cixsdo  In  Mclebseam,  &c       «  Ter.  Jiunuch.  acb  1.  sc.  2. 
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heart  (she  said)  will  you  oommaad  me  anj  further  service  9  he  readily  replied^ 
and  gave  in  this  charge^ 


— ^'^egone  quid  Talimt 

JDias  BoctMqaa  amw  me,  me  daddereai 

Me  lomtiiee,  me  expectes,  me  cotf^xm, 

He  tperes,  me  te  oblectes,  mecnm  tota  ili, 

lleiu  fac  postroob  eolmuai  quodb  effo  mm  tau.' 


"  Dott  Mk  (mr  dear)  what  lerrlee  I  wfll  hATO? 
To  lore  me  day  and  night  U  all  I  crave, 
To  dream  od  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me, 
Depend  and  hope,  atiU  covet  me  to  lee, 
DelMht  thyself  in  me,  be  wholly  mine, 
For  kaoir,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine.'* 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  afifect  onoe»  she  will  be  his,  settle 
her  love  ou  him,  on  him  alone, 

i"  n  iQmn  aiytgni  abeentem 
Anditqne  Tldetq;oe  * 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
as  did  Orpheus  on  his  £arydioe» 

*^  Te  dulcla  conjoz,  te  solo  In  littore  mecam,        I        **  On  thee  sweet  wife  was  all  my  aong^ 
Te  Tsniente  die,  te  diaoedente  canebem.**         |  Mora,  evening^  and  all  along.** 

And  Dido  upon  her  ^neas; 

"  et  qa»  me  insomnia  temnt,  I      **  And  ever  and  anon  she  thinks  npoa  the  man 

Mnlta  viri  virtus,  et  plurima  corrit  imaga**  |         That  waa  so  fine,  so  fair,  so  blithe,  ao  debonair." 


Glitophon,  in  the  fii-st  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  compLuneth  how  that  hia 
mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day. 
M  ^'f'or  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her.  All  night  long  he  lay  ^awake,  and  could  think  of 
nothing  else  but  her,  he  could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind;  towards  mornings 
sleep  took  a  little  pity  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were 
of  her.- 


^•*4tenoctatobatri  I        "In  the  dark  night  I  sneak,  embraoe,  and  find 

Alloqaor,  amplector,  fUaaqne  in  Imagine  iomni,        I  That  fiuling  Joys  deceive  my  caretel  mind.** 

Gaudla  soHcUam  palpant  evonida  meotem.**  ( 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia, ''  ^day  and  night  I  think 
of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee^  I  talk  of  thee^  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for 
thee^  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee.** 

**  ■  Kec  milii  veqwre 

Snrgonte  deoedont  amores, 
Nee  rapldom  fiigiente  solem.** 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts,  ^^TevigHans 
ocuMSf  animo  te  node  reqiUro.**  Still  I  think  on  thee.  Animu  non  est  ubi 
cmimai,  sed  ubi  amoL     I  live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

••no niveam  qnis  te poterlt mlhl reddere  Incem, 
O  mlhi  fellcem  terqne  qnaterqne  diem.** 

**  O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight."  In  the  meantime  he 
raves  on  her;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech, 
length,  breadtii,  height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed, 
measured,  and  taken,  by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasy,  and  Uiat  so  violently 
sometimes,  with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong 
an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed ;  he  talks  with  her, 
he  embraceth  her,  Ixion-like,  pro  Jurume  twhem,  a  doud  for  Juno,  as  he  said. 
^ihU  prater  Leucippen  cemo,  Leucippe  mihi  perpetud  in  oculis,  et  animo 
versatur,  I  see  and  meditate  of  nought  but  Leucippe.  Be  she  present  or  absent^ 
all  is  one; 

* '  Et  qoamvft  aberat  pladdsB  prsesentia  forma, 
Qaem  dederat  prsBsens  forma,  manebat  amor.** 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind "  ^hcerenJt  infiaeM 

pectore  vtiltua : "  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs — 

^  Vlrg.  4.  JEn,  ^  Interdin  ocnli,  et  anres  ocenpata  dtatnhvnt  iataom,  at  noctn  solus  jactor,  ad  auroram 
aomnns  paulom  misertus,  nee  tamen  ex  animo  pnella  ablit,  aed  omnia  mihl  de  Leucippe  somnia  erant. 
P  Tota  bac  node  somnom  hisce  ocolis  non  vidL    Ter.  4  Bu(  hanan.  sylv.  '  Jul  Sylv.  ;t  Te  dies 

noetesqne  amo,  te  cogito,  te  desldero,  te  vooo,  te  ezpecto,  te  q)ilO.  tecom  oblecto  me,  totns  in  te  sum. 
■  Uor.  Ub.  2.  ode  a  t  Petronios.        «  TlboUos,  1.  S.  Eleg.  &  >  OWd.  Fast.  S.  ver.  776.    •*  Although 

tlie  presenoe  of  her  £dr  form  is  wanting,  the  love  vhlck  it  kindled  remains."  7  Vlrg.  .£n.  4. 
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dogs  in  Ills  meat,  dogs  ia  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink:  his  mistress  is  ia  his 
eyes,  ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Yalleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient^  ia 
the  same  predicament;  and  'Ulricus  Molitor,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of 
one,  that  through  vehemencj  of  his  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  him,  she  talked  with  him,  Et  commMceri  eum  ed  viffUam 
^idebcUur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  in< 
tended,  what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continuai 
sorrow,  suspicion,  care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  aa 
intolerable   pain  must  it  bel 


— **Non  tam  gntndes 


Gargira  culinoa,  quot  demerao 
Pectore  caras  longa  nexos 
Uaque  catena,  rel  qius  penltlis 
Cnulelia  amor  rolntra  mlscet.** 


''Mount  OaK^otis  hath  not  so mmj  atems 
As  lurer'a  breast  hath  grieTOus  woiinda. 
And  linked  carea,  which  lore  oompooadi.* 


"When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of 
a  young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes,  ^  ApoUonias  in 
X)resence  by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  him  alone ; ''  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a  most  unspeakable  torment,"  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  pumahment ; 
as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space  he  would  consume  himself.  For  love  is 
a  perpetual  ^flux,  cmgor  anijni,  a  war^ire,  militat  omni  amans,  a  grievous 
wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lover's  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  ^Hre^ 
^  accede  ad  hunc  t^nem,  &c  an  inextinguishable  fire. 


**  t  alitor  et  creiscit  malom, 
£t  ardet  intus,  qualia  J^tnxBo  vapor 
Exundat  antro  " 

As  ^tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  ^tna  or  any  material  fira. 

'"  S  Nam  amor  aiepe  Lyparco 
Vulcauo  ardentiorem  tUunmAm  inoendere  solet** 

Vulcan's  fiames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saith  ^Xenophon,  bums 
them  alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it;  but  this  fire  of  love  bumeth  and 
Bcorcheth  afar  off,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  material  fire :  ^  I^is 
in  igtta  fwrit^  'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero 
burnt  Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men's  bodies  and 
goods;  but  this  fire  devours  the  soul  itself  '^  and  ^one  soul  is  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  bodies."     No  water  can  quench  this  wild  fira. 


-**  1  In  pectus  eoBCOs  absorboit  Ignes, 


Itcnes  qui  nee  aqua  periini  potuere,  nee  imbro 
Diminul,  neqne  grjuniaibua»  magiciaqae  aasorris.* 


"A  fire  he  took  Into  his  bKASt. 
Which  water  coold  not  qaench, 
Nor  herbi  nor  art,  nor  magic  speUs 
Could  quell,  nor  an/  drujch.** 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a  little  ease. 


'°^  Sic  candentia  colla,  ale  patens  Arons. 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Nenra  ocelli. 
Sic  pares  minlo  gens  perurunt, 
Ut  ni  me  lachryms  rigent  perenaea, 
Totua  in  tenues  earn  &villa&** 


"  So  thy  white  neck,  Nessra,  me  poor  soul 
Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eyes  that  roll  s 
Were  it  not  fbr  my  dropping  tears  that  hlodcr, 
I  should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  cLuder.** 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupid,  in 
many  of  their  '^temples,  with  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  in  his  hands ;  for  it  wounds 
and  cannot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  **  °  Urimur, 
et  ccecu/tn  pectora  vidniis  haberU,**  and  can  hardily  be  discerned  at  first, 


— — **  P  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas, 

£t  taciturn  inaano  vivit  sub  pectore  mlnos." 


'A  gentle  wound,  an  easy  fire  it  was, 
And  fly  at  flrat,  and  aacretl/  did  paaa.* 


*  De  Pythoniflsa.  *  Juno,  neo  irm  dedm  tautum.  nee  tela,  nee  hoatis,    quantum  totepocla  aalmia 

illapsus.    Silina  ItaL  IS.  beL  Punic,  de  amore.  bphllostratus  vita  cyun.     llnxlmum  tormentom  quod 

4;xcui;itare,  vel  docere  te  possum,  est  Ipae  amor.  *  Auaoniua,  c  3&.        i  £t  c«ko  cuidtar  igne  (  et  mJhi 

Kese  offert  ultra  meua  Ignis  Amyntaa.        •  Ter.  Ennuc.        'Sen.  Uippol.        9  Theocritus,  edyL  a.  Lerfbas 
cor  est  Tlolabllo  telia  h  Ignb  tangentes  solum  uxit.  at  fbrma  prucul  astantes  Inflimmat  i  Koolos. 

K  MHjor  ilia  flamma  quis  consumit  ur.ain  anlmam,  qnam  qun  centum  millia  curporum.  1  Kant.  egL  JtL 

»  Mamllus,  Epijf.  lib.  1.  » Imagiuca  dconun.  •  Uvid.  P  J^aei±  4. 
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Sat  by-and-by  it  began  to  rage  and  bum  amain; 


.**  4  PectoB  Inaanum  rapor. 


Amorqna  torret,  Intns  aasnu  rorat 
Fenitns  medullas,  atqae  per  renaa  meat 
Vlaceribos  Ignis  mersua,  et  Tenia  latena, 
Ut  agUis  altas  tlamma  perenrrit  trabea* 


**This  flerj'  rapotor  rageth  In  the  veins, 
And  soorchetli  entrails,  as  when  tiro  barns 
A  house,  it  nirnbly  rans  along  the  beamt, 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  oTertttinik" 


Abraham  Hoffemannus,  lib,  1.  amor  conjugal,  cap,  2.  p.  22,  relates  out  of 
Plato,  how  that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of 
one  that  died  for  love,  '''^his  heai-t  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lungs 
dried  up,  insomuch thathe  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted 
through  the  vehemency  of  love's  fire."  "Which  belike  made  a  modem  writer 
of  amorous  emblems  express  love's  fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and 
Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  "  *«S\'c  sua  con- 
sumU  viscera  ccecus  amor^  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another 
compai*es  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 


**tSlc  qno  quia  proplor  snie  pnellie  est, 
Hoc  stoltos  proplor  son  ruinxe  est.*' 


**  The  nearer  he  onto  his  mistress  is. 
The  nearer  he  unto  his  ruin  la** 


So  that  to  say  trath,  as  **  Castillo  describes  it,  "The  beginning,  middle,  end 
of  love  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment^  irksomeness, 
wearisomeness;  so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent, 
dejected,  to  wish  for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain 
signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a  love-sick  person."  This  continual  pain  and 
torture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  in  doubt, 
despair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent,  to  neglect  all  ordinary  buisincias 


**' pendent  opera  Intermpta,  mlneqne 

Silurorum  ingentes,  seqnataque  machina  carlo.** 

Love-sick  Dido  Icfl  her  work  undone,  so  did  ^Phasdra, 

**  Palladls  tel«  vacant 

£t  inter  ipsai  pensa  labontur  manua." 

Faustus,  in  'Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did, 

"  Xnlla  qules  mlhl  dulds  erat«  nullus  labor  sgro 
Pectore,  sensus  iners.  et  mens  torpore  scpulta, 
Carminis  ocdderat  studlum.** 

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their 
estates,  as  the  shepherd  in  ^Theocritus,  Et  /ubc  harba  incuUa  est,  squalidique 
capiUiy  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves 
cr  of  any  business,  they  care  not,  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 


**b  Oblitusque  gregea,  et  rora  domestlca  totus 
^Uritur,  et  noctes  in  luctum  ezpcndlt  amaras." 


**  Forgetttaig  flocks  of  sheep  and  country  farms, 
The  silly  dicpherd  always  roounu  and  bums.* 


Love-sick  ^Chserea,  when  he  came  from  Famphila's  house,  and  had  not  so 
^ood  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort,  Parmeno  meets  him.  Quid  tristis 
€s?  Why  art  thou  so  sad  man  ?  unde  esf  whence  comest^  how  docst?  but  he 
sadly  replies,  Ego  Itercle  nescio  neque  tmde  earn,  neque  quorsum  earn,  ita 
jyrorsus  oblitus  sum  mei,  I  have  so  forgotten  myself  I  neither  know  wlun*e  I 
am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whither  I  will,  what  I  do.    P.  ""How  so  ?"  Ch. 

"  I  am  in  love."  Prudens  sciens,  " ^vivus  vidensque  pereo,  nee  quid  agam 

scio,""     ''^He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius,  in  an 


4  Seneca.  'Cor  tctitm  comhnstnni,  Jocnr  iQfPBinlgatain,  pnhno  arefkctna,  vt  credam  miseram  ilhun 
animam  bis  elizam  ant  comhustam,  ob  maximum  ardorem  quern  patiuntur  ob  ignem  amoria  *£mbl. 
▲mat  4.  et  5.  tGrotlns.  ^Lib.  4.  nam  istius  amoris  neque  prlncipla,  neque  media  aliud  habcnt 

quid,  quam  molestlas,  doloreSiCrudatna,  defatigatioBea,  adeo  ut  misenun  esse  uuerore,  gemitu,  solitudlne 
torqueii,  mortem  optare,  semperque  debacchari,  sint  certa  amantium  signa  et  oertn  actiones.  '  Virg. 

JEjl,  4.  **  The  works  are  Interrupted,  promises  of  great  walla,  and  scaffoldings  rising  towards  the  skies,  are 
all  suspended.**  7Seneca,  Hip.  att;  **The  shuttle  stope,  and  the  web  bangs  unfinished  from  her  handa** 
*  Edog.  1.  **  No  rert,  no  business  pleased  my  lore-sick  breast,  my  fkcnlties  became  donnant,  my  mind  torpid, 
and  I  lost  my  taste  for  poetry  and  sang;**  •EdyL  14.  bMant.  Edog.  2.  *0r.  Met  ia  de 

Polypbemo:  oritur  ohUtos  pecomm,  anbrormnque  snomm;  jamqne  tfbi  fomue,  Ac.  dTer.  Eunuch. 

*Qm  quseso?   Ama  fter.  Eunuch.  'Qui  olim  cogitabatqua  reUet,  et  pulcherrlmls  philoaophisB 

praeceptis  operam  insnmpslt,  qui  nniverai  drcultiones  ccclique  naturam,  &a,  banc  unam  intendit  operam,  da 
•ola  cogitat,  noctea  et  dies  so  componlt  ad  haiic,  et  ad  scerbam  senritntem  radactus  animus^  &c. 
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epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and  spent  his  time  like  a  hard 
student,  In  those  delightsome  philosophical  precepts ;  he  that  with  the  sun  and 
moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  starsthemselves  ranged  about,  and  lefb 
no  secret  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched,  since  he  was  enamotued  cam 
do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and  night  com- 
poseth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ;  all  his  study,  endeavx)ury  is  to 
approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress'  favour,  to  compass  his 
desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant."  When  Peter  Abelard,  that  great  scholar 
of  his  age,  "^Cu%  aoU  patuU  scibUe  quicquid  erat*'  (*' whose  ^Lenities  were 
equal  to  any  difficulty  in  learning  "),  was  now  in  love  with  Heloise,  he  had  no 
mind  to  visit  or  frequent  schools  and  scholars  any  more,  T(Bdio8um  mihivaJde 
fuU  (as  ^he  confesseth)  ad  sclidas  procedere,  vel  in  iis  morari,  all  his  mind  was 
on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit,  to 
prosecute  his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortimes  for  her,  and  though 
he  lose  and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  oS,  and  disinherited  ; 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  ^Jmori  guis  legem  det?  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by 
it,  disgi-aced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  wiil 
willingly  beg,  hazard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandid,  fame,  and  li& 
itself 

^  Non  recedam  netpie  (jtilescam,  noctn  et  Interdln,  I     **  111  never  rest  or  cease  mj  salt 

Prius  profocto  quam  aut  Ipsam,  aut  mortem  InvestigaTero.**  |        Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  xnnttL** 

Parthenis  in  *  Aristsenetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much  "  I  may  have 
better  matches,  I  confess  but  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  £irewell  honesty, 
farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  &c  O,  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  I  wiil 
leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake,  I  will  have  him  say  no  more,  contra  genUs,  I  am 
resolved,  I  will  have  him."  ""Gobrias,  the  captain,  when  he  had  espied  Hho- 
danthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus,  the  general, 
with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric  he  could,  by  the  scai^  he  had  formerly 
received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  what^soever  else  was  dear  unto  hina 
besought  liis  governor  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be  his  wife,  mrttUis 
siuB  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service;  and,  moreover,  he  would 
forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings  besides  due  unto 
him,  "I  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rhodanthe  to  be  my 
wifa"  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fair  means,  he  fell  to 
treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  Uie  at  stake  at  last  to  accomplish  lus 
dcsu^  'Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  general  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  ba 
affected,  and  which  Emilia  told  Aratine,  a  courtier  in  Castilio's  discourse, 
*'" surely  Aratine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love;  inge- 
nuously confess,  for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  enamoured,  thou  wouldM 
have  desired  nothing  more  than  to  please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the 
law  of  love,  to  will  and  nill  the  same."  '^^Tantum  vdle  et  noUe^vdU  ndU 
quod  arnica,^ 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all,  they  are  very  slavc5, 
drudges  for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards,  ^at/rabiiariiy  besiide  themselves, 
and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their  ^  dotage  is  most  eminent,  A  mare  simul  et  saj^ere 
ipsi  Jotn  non  daiur,  as  Seneca  holds,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wiso 
both  together ;  the  veiy  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  witli  tliLs 
passion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to 

bPars  epltaphU  (Jus.  lEplst.  prima.  kBoethlns,  1.  a.  Met  ult  lEplsL  lib  6.  Valeat  pcdor, 

^eat  honcstaa,  valcat  honor.  "Theodor.  Prodi-omua,  lib.  &    Amor  Mystlll  genibos  obvotatas,  nbei- 

Jjovjo  lachrimans,  &c.    Klhll  ex  toto  praida  pnetor  Rhodanthen  virgiacm  accipiam.  ^Uh.  t.  Ceita 

•m  crcdam,  et  bona  llde  fiUeaie  Aradne,  te  non  amAsse  adeo  Teliementer ;  si  cnim  vcre  amasses,  ""^q  pno» 
am  potnu  optam,  qnam  amatsB  mullerl  placers    £a  enlm  amorls  lex  est  idem  vello  et  noQ&        •Stroxa, 

«m™?iIS«  ^i*.«.*^"^PP*  ^  °^^^  ^  •***  Wle  et  amore  proveniunL       Ja^on  Piatcnsls.  «IaiiiicuaA» 

«nor  Ipse  stnltiUa  est.       Cardan,  lik  1.  do  saplcntla.  —m-*w«*. 
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goYem  themselves,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indeoorams,  unbe- 
fitting their  gravity  and  persons. 

** '  Qolaqnlt  aasuU  Mrrft,  Mqnltor  eaptivoa  imaatam, 
Fert  domita  oenrloo  Jujum** 

^  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,*'  ^c  are  jnstiiy  taxed  of  indis- 
cretion in  this  point;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzzard;  and 
although  they  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury, 
yet  they  cannot  withstand  it;  aa  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
confessions  of  Dido  in  YirglL 

**  ■  Indpit  eflkri  medisqne  In  Toee  Teabttt**— ^ikkfrur  in  Seiuea, 
**t  Qaod  ratio  poadt,  Tinclt  ac  regnat  faror, 
Potenaque  tota  meate  domlnatar  deoa.**— J/jfrrAa  in  ^  Ooid, 


"  Ula  qnldem  lentit  fodoqae  repvgnat  amort, 
£t  aecam  qua  mente  ftrror,  qnid  moUoTi  Inqoit, 
Dll  precor,  et  pletas***  Ste. 


Again 


^t 


Perrlgn  Igna 


Carpltar  indomltA,  fariMaqae  vota  retractat, 
£t  modo  de>-perat,  modo  vult  tentare,  padotqae 
£t  cuplt,  et  quid  agat,  noa  inraalt,**  Ac. 


**  She  sees  and  knows  herflftnlt,  and  doth  resltt^ 
Against  her  flltbj  luat  she  doth  contend. 
And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  abont  ? 
And  God  forbid  I  yet  doth  it  In  the  end.** 

**  With  raging  luat  the  hums,  and  now  recalls 
Her  TOW.  and  then  despairs,  and  when  'tis  past. 
Her  former  thoaghts  she'll  proseeate  tn  baste. 


And  what  to  do  she  knOws  not  at  the  last." 

She  will  and  will  not,  abhors :  and  yet  as  Medflsa  did,  doth  it, 

"Trahlt  Inritam  nora  via,  alludque  cupldo,  .  "  Reason  pnlls  one  way,  burning  Inst  another, 

^lena  aliud  sondet ;  Tideo  mellora  proboqa^  i     She  acea  and  knows  what'a  good,  bat  ahe  doth  neither. 

Dcteriora  sequor."—  | 

■"0  fhtna,  amorqne,  et  mentis  emoto  fiiror, 
Quo  me  abslullstia  T 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts, 
reason  counsels  one  way,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and 
aa  ocean  of  cares  that  will  certainly  follow;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates, 
counterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoinpf, 
perpetual  in&my,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  insensati,  void 
of  sense;  degenerate  into  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull, 
Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaon  a  woll^  Tereus  a  lapwing,  ^Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor, 
and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Ciroe.  For  what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious 
poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fictions  and  poems  but  that  a  man  once 
given  over  to  his  lust  (as  "Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius,  Alciat^  of 
Tcreui)  "  is  no  better  than  a  beast." 

"  *  Sex  faeram.  sic  crista  docet,  sed  eordida  Tita  I  **  I  was  a  king,  my  crown  my  witness  Is, 

Immundam  b  tanto  colmine  focit  avem.'*        |  But  by  my  filthiness  am  oome  to  thi^** 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage, 
or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it,  ^love  is  blind,  as 
the  saying  is,  Cupid's  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Qmsquis  amat 
ranam,  ranam  putat  esse  Diaiiam,  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though 
she  be  very  deformed  of  herself,  ill-^voured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red, 
3^g11ow,  tanned,  tallow-&ced,  have  a  swollen  juggler's  platter  facejior  a  thin,  lean, 
chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear- 
eyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks  like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her  head  still 
awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed, 
eparrow-mouthed,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nosc^ 
China  flat,  great  nose  nare  simo  paivioque^  a  nose  like  a  promontory,  gubber- 
tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed,  a  witch's 
beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  summer, 
with  a  Bavaiian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eai*ed,  with  a  long 

.  '  Uantnan.  **  Wboerer  is  In  lore  la  in  aUTenr,  he  ftHows  his  sweetheart  as  a  capUre  his  captor,  and 
wean  n  yoke  on  hia  sabml^sive  neck.**  '  Vlrg.  JBjl  4 .  **  Sie  began  to  speak,  biit  stopped  In  the  mlddlo 

of  her  dlsoonxse.**  t  Seneca  HIppol.    **  What  reason  reqaires  raffing  love  forbida**  *  Met.  I  a 

'  Bochanan.  **  Ob  fraud,  and  lore,  and  distraction  of  mind,  whither  have  yon  led  me  ?  *  ^  kn  Immodest 
woman  Is  like  a  bear.  *  Feram  indoit  dnm  rosas  comedat,  idem  ad  se  redeat  *  Alciatns  de  npn  ^-a 

EmbL  Animal  immnndnm  npnpa  stercora  amans ;  ave  hac  nihil  fiedln^  nihil  libidlnosiuSb  Sablit  In 
Ovid  Met*  b  Love  is  like  a  false  glaas,  which  represents  every  thing  fairer  Uian  it  la. 
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crane's  neok,  which  stancU  awry  too,  pendidis  mamTnis,  "  her  dugs  like  two 
doable  jug3,*'  or  eke  no  dags,  ia  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fkllexi  fingera,  she 
have  filthy,  long  unpared  nails,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tanned  skin,  a 
rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  **  as  slender  in  the 
middle  as  a  cow  in  the  waist,**  goaty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her 
feet  stink,  she  breed  lioe^,  a  mere  changeling,  a  yery  monster,  an  oaf  imperfect, 
her  whole  complexion  savours,  a  harsh  voice,  incondite  gestores,  vile  gait^ 
a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustylags,  a  trass,  a  long  lean  raw- 
bone^  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  (si  qua  latent  mdiora  ptita\  and  to  thy  judgment 
looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not  fancy  for  a  world,  but 
hates t,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  £ice,  or  blow  thy  nose  in  her 
bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  slat^  a  scold,  a  nasty, 
rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene^  base, 
beggarly,  rude,  foolish,  untaaght,  peevish,  Irus*  daughter,  Thendtes'  sister, 
Grobians*  scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no 

notice  of  any  such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  and  mind,  ^Ipsa  Iubc 

ddectant,  vduti  BaUbinwn  Polypus  Agrue  ;  he  had  rather  have  her  than  any 
woman  in  the  world.  If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his 
empressb  O  that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to 
endow  her  with,  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of  pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels 
(a  pair  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four-pence  a  pair  were  fitter),  or  some  suc^  toy, 
to  send  her  for  a  token,  she  should  have  it  with  all  his  heart;  he  would  spend 
myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Yenus  herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquin*s 
Tanaquil,  Herod's  Mariamne^  or  ^Mary  of  Burgundy,  if  she  were  alive^  would 
not  matdi  her. 

••  (•  Vlnclt  mltns  hms  Tjmdarloi^ 
Qui  moveiunt  horiida  bella.** 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge)  renowned  Helen  comes  short,  that  Hodopheian 
Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  ^bylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena^  Laura^  Lesbia,  «&c., 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

— **f  Qaicquld  erit  pladdl,  lepldi,  grati,  ttqoe  fiieeti,     I        **Whate*er  Is  pretty,  pleasant,  focete.  veD, 
ViTida  cnnctoram  retines  Pandora  dooram.**         |  Whate'er  Pandon  bad.  itbe  doch  exoeL" 

^Dicd)am  TrivtcB /ormam  nxhU  esse  Diancs,  Diana  was  not  to  be  compared  to 
her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis'  feet  were  as  bright  as 
silver,  the  ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy 
as  the  rose,  Juno's  breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise,  Yenus  fair;  but 
what  of  this  t    Dainty  come  thou  to  me :     She  is  all  in  all. 


••hCeUarldens  |        •*!  Fairest  of  Catr,  that  fiUntest  doth  exccL* 


Eft  Vennt,  incedena  Jvao,  Minerva  loqaens.' 

Ephemeras  in  Aristametus,  so  £ir  admireth  his  mistress's  good  parts,  that  he 
makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behul£ 
<<  k  Whoever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west^  let  them  come  from 
all  quarters,  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as 
this  is.*  A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  tell  his  lady's 
fine  feature^  or  express  it,  quicquid  dixeris  mini!Ls  erU,  &o, 

"  No  ton;niB  can  her  perfectiona  tell, 
In  whose  each  part,  ail  tonguea  maj  dweD.** 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  ntUli  seeund<i,  a 
rare  creature^  a  phoenix,  the  sole  oommandress  of  his  thoughts^  queen  of  his 

*  Hot.  aei;  Uh.  sat  1.  a    **  These  veiy  things  ideaae  him,  as  the  wen  of  Agna  did  Balbiana.*  dTlM 

daoghter  and  heir  of  Carolos  Pngaax.  *  Seneca  In  Octavia.  ■*  Her  heaatx  exoela  the  lyndaztaa  Belen*^ 
which  caused  aach  dreadftd  wan.  f  Loecheua.  S  ICantnan.  EgL  L  h  Angeiiaana.  i  FaScle 

<iaeene,  Cant.  lyr.  4.  k  Epiat  11    Quia  unqnam  (iMrmaa  Tidlt  orlentis,  quia  ooeidentla,  Tenlant  md^xM 

omnea,  et  dicant  TocaooB,  an  tam  Inalgnem  Tiderint  formam.  1  KuUa  roz  formam  ^us  poarit 
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desires,  liis  only  delight:  as  "Triton  now  feelingly  sings  tbat  love-sick  sear 
god: 

**  Candida  Lraoothoe  placet,  c*  plaeel  atra  Malm**     I     •*  Talr  Leoeotha,  black  Uelone  ^eaae  m«  weO, 
Sed  Galataa  placet  long%  magla  onuiibaa  una.**        |        But  Galatea  doth  bj  odds  the  reat  exeeL** 

All  the  gracious  elegies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorioos  names ;  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant^ 
amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

"  PhoBbo  pnlcfazlor  et  aorora  PbabL**  I     *  His  PhoBbe  la  ao  fair,  ahe  la  ao  bright, 

I       She  dhna  the  aon'a  loatra,  and  the  uoon'a  Hght" 

Stars^  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet-smelling  flowers^  odours^  perfumes^  colouis, 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls^  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey, 
sugar,  spice,  cannot  express  her,  ''so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  fair 
is  she. MoUior  cunictdi  eapiUo,  &c. 


MO 


Lydia  bella,  paeUa  Candida, 
Qnx  bank  Buperas  Uc,  et  llllam, 
Albamque  limol  rosam  et  rnbicimdani, 
Et  ezpoUtaid  ebor  lodleuixL'* 


**  Fine  Lydia,  bit  mlatren,  white  and  fUr, 
The  milk,  the  lily  do  not  tliee  come  neart 
The  roae  eo  white,  the  rose  lo  red  to  we. 
And  Indian  iroiy  comes  short  of  thea** 


Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady : 


9  That  EmUla  thai  wasjbirtr  to  aem, 
Tktn  it  Ulp  vpoH  tht  itaUt  green  s 
And/irethtr  then  Ma^  mth/oieen  nfti, 
/br  with  th€  nm  eolomr  strove  her  Atra, 
Itu^t  mMg*  MOf  tho/airtr  qftko  twok 


In  this  very  phrase  ^Polyphemus  courts  Galatea: 


•*  Candidlor  folio  niTd  Galatea  llgnstrl, 
Floridior  prato,  longa  proeerior  alno, 
Splendidlor  rltro,  tenero  hiadvlor  hndo.  *& 
Mo 


••  virhlter  Galet  than  the  white  wlthie-wfaid, 
Freaber  than  a  field,  higher  than  a  tree. 
Brighter  than  glaaa,  more  wanton  than  a  kid, 
tollior  et  eygnl  plumla,  et  laete  coacto.**  Sofor  than  •wan*a  down,  or  onght  that  may  ba« 

So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John 
Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet»  hath  translated  into  verse.  When 
Doris  and  those  other  seanymphs  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  misshapen  lover, 
Polyphemus;  she  replies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice, 

**'Et  planb  inrfdla  hne  mera  Toa  atlmnlare  Tldetor, 
Qaod  non  too  Itidem  nt  me  Folyphemna  amet ;  ** 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloise  writ  to  her 
sweetheart  Peter  Abelard,  Si  me  Augustus  orhia  imperator  uxorem  expUeret, 
tndUem  tua  esae  tneretrix  qwtm  orbis  imperalrix;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal, 

his  quean,  than  the  world's  empress  or  queen, non  si  fn$  Jupiter  ipse/orte 

vdit, she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature;  and  as  when  a  country 
fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  jHcture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxia, 
'for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it;  Nichomachus  a  love-sick  spectator  replied, 
JSume  libi  meos  oculos  et  deam  exUiimabi8f  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think 
she  is  a  goddess,  dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues;  her  imper- 
fections, infirmities^  absolute  and  perfect :  if  she  be  flat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if 
hook-nosed,  kingly ;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty ;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like, 
our  brave  British  Boadioea;  if  crooked,  wise;  if  monstrous,  comely;  her  defects 
arc  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath  no  deformities.  Immo  nee  ipaum  anUccB  stercue 
fcetdf  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome,  as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or  Parmeno's  sow ; 
thou  hadst  as  lleve  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosom,  a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest 
her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  thou  canst  invent;  he  admii*es 
her  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress,  ^venerilla,  queen,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 

**Thon  art  my  Vcata,  thon  my  goddess  art, 
Thy  hallowed  temple  only  la  my  heart** 

^  CaJeagnlni  dial  Galat.  ^  Catnllua  •  Petronil  Catalect  P  Chancer,  in  the  Knight's  Tale 

^  Grid.  Met  13.  '  **  It  la  envy  evidently  that  prompts  yoti,  because  Polyphemus  doea  not  lore  you  m  he 

dam  me;**  '  Platarch.  sibl  dixit  tarn  pulchram  non  Tiderl,  Ac         t  Quanto  quam  Lncifbr  aniea  FboBbOi 

*>4nto  flrginlboa  conspectlor  omnibus  Herce.   Orid. 
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Tlie  fragranoe  of  a  thousand  courtezans  is  in  Her  fiuse:  ^Nea  ptdchrcs  ^gigiesj 
luBc  Cypridis  out  StraUmicea;  *tis  not  Venus*  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
infanta*Sy  as  you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess^  or  king's  daughter:  no,  no,  bat 
his  divine  mistress,  forsooth,  his  daintj  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphibi)  to  who^ 
service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

** '  Cal  compantaa  Indocens  erit  pavo,  |     **  To  whom  eonfen'd  %  pnoodts  indeeenl; 

InamabUis  sciuras,  et  fireqaens  FhoBnix.**  |       A  iqalzrel's  hanb,  a  pboeniz  too  fteqaent^** 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He  prefers  her 
before  a  myriad  of  court  ladie& 

•*  7  He  that  commflndi  PhllUi  or  Kenea, 
Or  AmariUis,  or  Galatea, 
Tltyms  or  Melibea.  by  yoor  leaTO, 
Let  him  be  mute,  his  love  the  preset  have.* 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  'Quintus  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

**  Pace  mill!  liceat  (CoBlestee)  dlcere  vestra,  I     '*  By  your  leaTe»  ffenUe  Gods,  this  m  waj-  true, 

Mortalis  visas  pnlchxior  esse  Deo.**  |        There's  none  of  you  that  have  so  fair  a  hue.'* 

All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiousljr 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.,  pretty  diminutives^  corculum^  sua- 
mduinf  &0,  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  pus^  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  honey,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

**  *  Menm  mel,  mea  snavitaa,  meom  cor, 
Ileum  soavlolum,  mei  leporesi** 

"my  life,  my  lights  my  jewel,  my  glory,"  '^Margarela  specioscL,  cujtis  respectu 
omnia  mwidipretiaaa  sorderU,  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  dcdight  and  dar- 
ling.    And  as  ^Ehodomant  courted  Isabella: 


H 


By  all  kind  words  and  gestures  tiiat  he  mijch^ 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved. 
His  Joyful  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight 


His  mistress,  and  his  soddess,  and  such  narne^ 
Am  loving  knights  apjly  to  lovely  dames.** 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure ;  her  hand, 
0  qudUs  digitos,  quoa  liahet  Ula  mcmtM  I  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her 
sweet  carriage,  sweet  voice,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely 
looks,  her  every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her 
very  name  (let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty,  pleasing  name;  I  believe 
now  there  is  some  seci'et  power  and  virtue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit, 
gesture;  he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tires  soever  she 
goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or 
heard.  ^Mille  habet  omatiM,  mille  decenter  hdbet.  Let  her  wear  what  she 
will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  ^  Quicquid  enim  dicU,  seu  /acU^  omne 
decet.    He  applauds  and  admires  everything  she  wears,  saith  or  doth, 


**/IlInra  qnlcqnid  aiiit,  qnoqnb  vestigia  vertit, 
Composoit  furtlm  snbseqnlturque  decor; 
Seu  solvit  crlnesb  fusls  decet  esse  capillis, 
Scu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverends  comis.** 


**  Whato*er  she  doth,  or  whither  e'er  she  gou 
A  sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends  forsooth  t 
Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  oomb  it  up. 
She's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doch.* 


^  Veslem  induitur^/ormosa  est:  exuitur,  tola  forma  est^  let  her  be  dressed 
or  undressed,  all  is  one^  she  is  excellent  still,  beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to 
behold.  Women  do  as  much  by  men ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and  that 
by  many  parasangs.  ''Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lycias"  (saith  Musseus  in  ^  Axis- 
tacnetus),  '* come  quickly,  sweetheart,' all  other  men  are  satyrs,  mere  clowns, 
blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to  thee."  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions, 
&c.,  "are  incomparably  beyond  all  others."  Venus  was  never  so  much 
besotted  on  her  Adonis,  Phaedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolitus,  Ariadne  in  The- 
seus, Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoured  on  her  Mopsus. 

**  Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  I  will  be  the  sun, 
Bo  thou  the  friar,  and  I  will  be  the  nun." 

^M.D.Son.3a  ^Martial.  1.  A.  Eplg.  88.  JAriosto.  ?TulJy,  lib.  l.denatdeor.puldiri©rde<v 
ettamcnemoculisperverslssimisL  »Marullnsad  NcaBramcpig.l.  lib.  bBarthlns.  •Ariostawlih.  99. 
L'l  ;5;i -1.  ^*J?°i?*^  •Marul.Ub.S.  fTlbnllns,  L  4.  de  Sulpleia.  lArlstaaietas,  EpistL  hi^iuC 
<«.  veni  dto,  charlsslmo  Lyda,  dto  veni  t  pr«  te  Satyri  omnes  vidcntur  non  homines,  nnUo  loco  sotnt  e^  Ac 
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J  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage  or  blind- 
ness can  there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes?  and  vet  their  ^'slayety"  is  more 
eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  folly  than  the  rest. 

Thej  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Amador  amices 
mancipiumy  as  ^Castillo  terms  him,  his  mistress*  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner, 
bondman,  what  not?  "  He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affections  to 
please  her,  and  as  Emilia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares, 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandment:"  her 
aiiost  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant  and  vassaL  ^For  love**  (as 
^  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed)  "  is  a  mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  dis- 
ease, and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot^  but  are 
]iarder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains."  What  greater  captivity  or 
f<lavery  can  there  be  (as  'Tully  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love?  ^ Is  he  a 
i  ree  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands; 
ahe  asks,  he  gives;  she  calls,  he  comes;  she  threatens,  he  fears;  Nequissi* 
fnum  hune  servum  puto,  I  account  this  man  a  very  drudge."  And  as  he  fol- 
lows it,  **  '"Is  this  no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite  to  be  every  hoar 
combing  his  head,  stiffening  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  &ce 
with  sweet  water,  paintings  curlings  and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely 
crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?"  Yet  these  are  but  toys  in  respect^  to  go 
to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c,  he  must  attend  upon  her  wherever  she 
goes^  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her,  take  all 
opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes^  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he 
will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her 
«ip  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia's  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain 
liimself  but  he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still 
talking  with  her.  '*  '^  If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  £dl  by  chance"  (as  the  said 
Aretine*s  Lucretia  brags),  ^  I  had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once 
ready  to  stoop  and  pick  it  up,  and  kiss  it,  and  with  a  low  cong^  deliver  it  unto 
me;  if  I  would  walk,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.  A  third 
to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I  would  eat  or  drink." 
All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence,  and  when  he  comes  home,  as 
Troilus  to  his  Cre&sida,  'tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount  with  himself  his 
notions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly  she  used  him 
ill  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that  infinitely  pleased 
him ;  and  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa,  O  my  dearest  Antiphila^  O 
most  divine  looks,  0  lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantiy  he  makes  an  epi- 
gram, or  a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  romi- 
iiates  how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced  him,  &c,  and 
that  as  effectually  torments  him.  And  these  are  his  exercises  between  comb 
and  glass,  madrigals,  elegies,  &c.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again. 
Cut  all  this  is  easy  and  gentie,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage^ 
xio  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to 
sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress'  favour. 

*'^  IpwcomM  TenUiin,  neqne  me  salebrosa  morebont 
SaxA,  nee  obUquo  dente  ttmendna  aper.** 

1  Lib.  a  de  wiUool  alterlas  affectni  le  totom  eomponl^  totuB  plaoere  atndet,  et  fpdns  animam  amate  pedis- 
tcquam  faclt.  k  Cyropied.  1.  5.  amor  KnitQs,  ct  qnl  ainant  optant  eo  Uberari  non  leciu  ae  alio  qnorla 

niurbo,  Beqae  Uberari  tamen  possnnt,  aed  Talidiort  neoearitrnte  Ugiil  sunt  qnam  al  in  ferrea  Tlncula  confecti 
forcnt.  1  In  paradoxla,  An  ille  mihi  liber  TMetnr  eni  mulier  Imperat?  Col  leges  Smpooit,  prBwnriblt,  jnbet; 
ActMt  qnod  videtDr.  Qui  nihil  iinperanti  negat.  nibil  aadet,  Ae.  posdc?  dandom;  Toeat?  reniendnm; 
niiiiatQr?  extlmlsccndnm.  ^  lUane  panra  est  senrltna  amatomm  rfnguUs  fere  horis  pectine  capUlam, 

cilatolstroque  barbam  componere,  faciem  aqnls  redolentibos  dnaere.  Ac.  ^SL  qnando  In  parlmentum 

IncauUua  quid  mllit  excidlfset,  elerarc  Indo  quam  promptlsslme,  nee  nisi  oseulo  oompacto  mlht  oommendare^ 
4^c.  « **  Nor  will  the  rude  rocks  affright  me,  nur  the  crooked-tusked  bear,  so  that  I  shall  not  vUt  my 

inistrcss  In  pleasant  mood" 
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As  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  No  danger  shall  alTright,  for  if  that  be  tme  the 
poets  feign,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Yenns ;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasorea^ 
elegances  from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valonr,  and  boldness  from  hii 
father.  And  *tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ;  Amore  nihil moUiiUf  nihU  vwlerUitai 
nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  onoe,  therefore,  enamoured, 
he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a  veiy  dark 
night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest  till 
his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those  northern  winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or 
quench  his  flame  of  love.  Intempestd  nocte  non  daterretur,  he  will,  take  my 
word,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetralnt  omnie:^  perrumpet  omnia,  "  lore  will 
find  out  a  way,"  through  thiok  and  thin  he  wiU  to  her,  FxpeditissimimonUi 
videntur  (wnnes  tranahilea,  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  tlia 
Alps,  Apennines,  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

**9  Jgnem  narlsqm)  flnctng,  atqne  ttirbloM 
Vent!  pftntas  ett  trftDBlre.**— 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one:— 
{Noacida  per  tetiebraa  Faunua  ad  antra  venil^  for  her  sweet  sake  he  vili 
undertake  Kercules*s  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazard,  dMx,  he  feels  it  not 
« 4 What  shall  I  say,**  saith  Hoddus,  ''of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo, 
single  combats  they  undertake,  ho^  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at 
windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweethearts*'  (anointing 
the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they  should  not  creek,  tread  soft^  swim, 
wade,  watch,  &o.),  ^  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them* 
selves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaSdng  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
losing  life  itself'*  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibaea.      Hear  some  of  their 
own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations,  wishes, 
brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.     Hercules  served  Omphale^  put  ou  an 
apron,  took  a  distaff  and  spun :  Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.     ^Ego  me  Thaidi  dedanh 
et  /aciam  quod  jubet,  I  am  at  her  service.     Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his 
mistress,  '*  *I  am  ready  to  die,  sweetheart,  if  it  be  thy  will;  allay  his  thirst 
whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  undoiie,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no 
man  drink  that  comes;  the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor 
the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou 
al(me  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  I 
die  for  grief."   Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Ciroe  did  but  frown  upon  him  in 
Petrouius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her^  kill,  stab,  or  whip  him  to  death,  ha 
would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  i-esist.     Another  will  take  a  journey  to 
Japan,  Longa  navigationia  molestts  non  curans :  a  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not 
speak  a  wonl  for  a  twelvemonth's  space,  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably 
kept:  a  fourth  will  take  Hercules's  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurioD 
in  the  Spanish  "Caelestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a 
word  of  her  mouth  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men 
like  flies,  Elige  quo  mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis.      'Qaleatus  of  JVIantuA 
did  a  little  more :  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the 
city,  she,  to  try  liim  belike  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  m  j^ 
leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  loved  her;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the 
bridge  and  was  drowned.     Another  at  Ficinum  in  like  passion,  when  hii 
mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the 

P  Platarchus,  amat.  dlaL  «  Lib.  1.  da  oontem.  amor,  qnid  referam  rornm  pericnla  et  cUdas,  <|id  ^ 

aTnlcarum  mden  per  feneetraa  Ingreasl  stlllicidiaqae  oarvul  indeque  deturbati,  sed  aat  pnedpites,  mcroon 
franffunt,  coUldunt,  ant  animam  amIttunL  '  Ter.  Kunuch.  Act  fi.  Seen.  8.  •  Paratas  •o"»J|J 

obettDdum  mortem,  si  tujnbeas;  hanealtiin  Bstnantis  seda,  qnam  taom  aldus  perdidlt.  aqusetfon^s^ 
n^ant,  &&  1 81  occidere  placet,  ferrum  meam  videa,  al  wrberlbua  contenU  es,  cuiro  nudua  td  ?«»•* 

Act  15.  18.    Impera  mlhi;  oocldom  decern  vlro§,  &c.  *  Gasper  Ena.  puellam  mlaer^  dcpcrieospw 

i«^i  *• '"  P"dttin  deaOlre  Jnasiu  sUtlm  h  ponto  se  prwdpitavll.  Aliu  Flcino  inaano  amore  snlea*  « 
•iiiicaJiiaBttaae8n8pcndrre,imco  fecit* 
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next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himaelC  "^ Money  (saith  Xenophon)  ia 
a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest^  yet  I  had  rather  give  it  my  dear 
Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I  had  rather  serve  him  than  command  others, 
I  had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  vndeigo  any  danger  for  his 
sake  than  live  in  security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  world 
besides,  and  had  rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone; 
I  am  angiy  with  the  night  and  sleep  that  I  may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the 
light  and  sun  because  they  show  me  my  Clinia :  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his 
sake,  and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with 
me.**  So  Fhilostratus  to  his  mistress,  "'Command  me  what  you  will,  I  will 
do  it;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an  instant,  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am 
ready,  run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  'tis 
done.*    So  did  ^olus  to  Juno. 


Tans  6  regina  quod  optas  |        •*  0  queen  It  to  thy  pelns  to  ea}oln  me  rtlll. 


Ezplorere  labor,  mihl  Juan  capeawre  tu  eat"  |  And  I  am  twund  to  execute  thy  wilL** 

And  Phiedra  to  Hippolitus, 

Me  Tel  iororem  Hlppolite  aat  famnlam  roca,  I  "  0  eall  ma  ileter,  eall  me  terrant,  choose^ 

Famolamqae  potiaa»  omna  larTitinm  fenun.**  |  Or  rather  lenrant,  I  am  thine  to  oie.** 


***lion  me  per  altae  Ire  il  Jnbeas  nirei^ 
Plgeat  gaUtlB  inirredl  Phidl  Jugli, 
Kon  d  per  Ucnee  ire  aat  Intota  agmina 
CoDcter,  paratot  benaihai  pectua  dare, 
Te  tone  jobere^  me  deoet  Jnma  exequL** 


*It  •hall  not  grieve  me  to  the  inowy  hOla, 
Or  frosen  Piniut*  tops  forthwith  to  climb, 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  thronsh  an  army. 
Say  bat  the  word,  fiar  I  am  always  Uiine.** 


Gallicratides  in  ^Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  *'0  God  of 
Heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to 
hear  her  sweet  voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business 
common  with  her;  I  would  labour  when  she  labours;  sail  when  she  sails;  he 
that  hates  her  should  hate  me;  and  if  a  tyrant  lull  her,  he  should  kill  me; 
if  she  should  die,  I  would  not  live,  and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both.*' 
^Finiel  ilia  meoa  moriens  morierUia  amorea.  Abrooomus  in  'Aristenetus 
makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia, — ^Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam 
lubena.  **I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  I  am  ready  to  die  with  thee."  'Tis 
the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Clariclea,  ''so  that  I  may  but 
enjoy  thy  love^  let  me  die  presently :  *  Leander  to  his  Hero,  when  he  besought 
the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love^  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
^F&rcUe  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo.  ^  Spare  me  whilst  I  go,  drown  me 
as  I  return."  'Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to 
wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  quds  nee /era,  nee  ignisy 
neque  prcBcipitium,  nee  /retwn,  nee  ensis,  neque  laqueus  gravia  videntur; 
« 'Tis  their  desire  "  (saith  Tyrius)  "  to  die." 

**ilaud  timet  mortem,  cnpit  ire  In  ipsoa 
obTiua  I 


"  He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very  swords."  Though 
a  thousand  dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Scyron 
and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  hell, 
through  fiery  fiames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this. 
And  as  ''Peter  Abelard  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloise,  he  will  I  say  not 
venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself.  For  how  many  gallants  offei^  to  lose 
their  lives  for  a  night's  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in  those  days  I  and  in  the  hour 

'InteDlgopecxmiam  rem  esse  jacnndlaBlmam,  meam  tamen  libentlui  darem  Clinin  quamab  allls  acci- 
percm ;  libentius  hole  senrirem,  qnam  aliis  iraperarem,  Ac  Koctem  et  somuum  accuse,  quod  ilium  non 
Tidcam,  lud  antem  et  soli  gratiam  habeo  quod  mihi  Cllniam  ostendant.  Ego  etlam  cum  CUnla  in  Ignem 
currerem ;  et  sdo  Toe  quoque  mecum  Ingrenuroa  li  Tideretia.  'Impera  quldYls;  narigare  Jnbe,  navem 

conscendoi  plazas  acdpere,  plector;  anjmam  profhndere,  in  Ignem  correre,  non  recuao,  lubens  faclo. 
*  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  3.  b  Bujni  ero  rlTuai  mortuua  hujus  ero.  Propert.  lib.  S.  rivam  si  Tivat ;  si  cad  at 
ilia,  cadam.  Id.  *DiaL  Amomm.    Uihi  d  dll  cselcates  ultra  sit  vita  hiec  perpetua  ex  advcrso  amkm 

sedere,  et  Baare  loquentem  audire,  Ac.  si  moriatur,  rlTere  non  sustinebo,  et  idem  erit  sepulchnim  ntrisque. 
d  lluchanan.    **  \V  hen  she  dies  my  lore  shall  alto  be  at  rest  in  the  tomb.**  *  Epint.  21.    Sit  hoc  Totum  h 

diis  amare  Delphldem,  ab  ea  aroarl,  adloqni  pulchram  et  loquentem  atidlia.  (Hor.  fJIart.  bLege 
Calamitatee  Pet  Abelhardl  Epiat.  prima. 
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or  moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remember  their  dear  mistreas, 
as  ^ZerbinoslaininFranoe^and  Brandimart  inBarbarj;  as  Arcite  didhisfioiilj. 

k  vAm  htfOt  deaths 

Jhiited  bem  kis  epa,  and  faded  it  hU  (reoM, 

Bui  on  hi*  lady  pet  eeuteth  A«  Ate  eye, 

Bi*  but  word  wu,  marep  Emelp, 

Mi»  spirit  changed,  and  out  werU  <A«rc; 

WhUher  I  eamMH  tett^  ne  where. 

^When  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death's 
wound,  heu  me  mUerum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  die  before  I  see  my  sweetheart  Kodanthe?  Sic 
arwrr  mortem  (saith  mine  author)  aiU  quiequid  humanUiu  acctdil^  cupematurj 
80  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults  over  death  itself  Thirteen  proper  youDg 
men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias'  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaos, 
king  of  EUs :  when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death  or  victoiy,  thej 
made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously  for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  von 
her  by  a  sleight.  ^Aa  many  gidlants  desperately  adventnred  their  dearest 
blood  for  Atolanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius^  in  hope  of  marriage,  all  van- 
quished and  overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a  fewgolden  apples  happily  obtained 
his  suit.  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster  for  Andromeda's  sake;  and 
our  St.  George  freed  the  king's  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is  mine 
author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  terrible  combat.  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Limcelots  of  these  days^  I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for 
ladies'  favours,  as  the  Squire  of  DameSy  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  or  that  renowned  peer, 

**  i^OrUndo,  who  lo&s  time  had  lored  door 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
Abfiat  the  world  In  uatLona  far  and  near, 
JDid  high  attempta  pei'fonn  and  undertake.** 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will  sure,  they  will;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  these  inamoratos 
of  our  time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  stab  their  arms^  carouse  in  blood,  ^or  as 
that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  pravooana  rioaUm  ad  hoc 
anntUandum,  to  make  h59  co-iival  do  as  much.  *Tis  frequent  with  them  to 
challenge  the  £eld  for  their  lady  and  mistress'  sake^  to  run  a  tilt» 

**PThat  either  bean  (ao  ftirlooalj  thef  meet) 
Ibe  other  down  under  the  liorsea*  foot,** 

and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

**  And  with  thdr  axes  both  no  sorely  poor. 
That  neither  plate  nor  mall  austaln*d  the  atonr. 
But  rlTcld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  aaondcr. 
And  fire  did  (Uuh  like  Ilghining  after  thunder ;  * 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  ''^till  their  head-piece,  bucklers  be  sU 
broken,  and  swords  had^ed  like  so  many  saws,"  for  they  must  not  see  her 
abused  in  any  sort,  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her,  a  dishonour  without 
all  good  respect  to  name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink 
healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottom,  no  matter 
of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jem- 
salem,  to  the  great  Cham's  court,  'to  the  East  Indies  to  fetch  her  a  bird  to 
wear  in  her  hat :  and  with  Drake  and  Cavendish  sail  round  about  the  world 
for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  verUis,  serve  twice  seven  years  as  Jacob  did  for 
Kachel;  do  as  much  as  ^Cresmimda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredus,  prince  of 
Salcrua,  did  for  Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  bis  heart  when  he  died;  or  as 

lArloata  k  Chaucer,  fn  the  Knighf a  Tale.  iTheodomaprodromna,  AmommllbkS.   laltff^ 

<^aulmino.  »0Tld.  10  Met  Hlglnlua,  c  186.  "Arlost  lib.  1.  Cant.  1.  staff.  6.  •Pint  tUu. 

amor.  P  Faerie  Queene,  cant  1 .  lib.  4.  ot  cant  8.  lib.  4.  «  Dum  caasis  pertnaa,  onsis  Uiatar  Senm 

^xclana,  acutum,  &c |  \  Burthlus,  CslesUna.  » Lesbla  sex  cyathla,  aeptem  Jnatlna  bibatur.  *  V 

Aantboa  for  the  love  of  Eurippe,  onmem  Luropam  peragraTit    Partbenina,  Erot  cap.  8.  t  r.cro«Wa» « 
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Artemesia  drank  her  husband's  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  buiy  him  in 
herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  colUur 
Venus  magis  quam  tJiure,  et  victimU,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as"Ari»- 
tsenetus  holds)  Yenua  is  well  pleased.  Grenerally  they  undertake  any  pain,  any 
labour,  any  toil,  for  their  mistress'  sake,  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her 
alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her 
sake;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relic.  If 
any  man  come  &om  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembering,  still  talking  of  her: 

** '  Nam  fl  abest  quod  ames,  presto  simulacra  tamen  sqat 
Illiaa,  et  nomea  dolce  oUaervator  ad  anrea.** 

The  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most  welcome  guest;  and 
if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  ovex,  and  as  ^  Lncretia  did  by 
Euryalus,  *'  kiss  the  letter  a  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it:**  And 
'Ghelidonia  by  Philonins,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 

**  And  kiss  str&lti,  and  often  look  thereon, 

Z  And  stay  the  messenger  that  wonld  be  gone: * 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  againj  as  how  he  looked,  what 
he  did,  and  what  he  said?    In  a  word, 

•*a  Volt  placere  ssse  amfcie^  vnlt  mlM,  mlt  pedisseqniB,)  **  He  strlvee  to  please  his  mistress,  and  her  malO, 
Volt  fiunnlis,  rult  ettam  ancUliSi  et  catulo  meo.**       |     Her  senrantii  and  her  dog,  and  *s  well  apaid.** 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  bnak-point,  a  feather  of  her  fan,  a  shoe-tie^ 
a  lace;,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

**  b  Plgnnsqne  dlreptom  lacertU; 
Ant  digito  mal^  pertinad,** 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  off  it ; 
as  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  wai*,  '''^sit  at  home  with  his 
picture  before  her:'  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any 
saint's  relic,"  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket  (O  blessed  relic),  and  every  day  wiU 
kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  whore 
she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  ko.  If  absent,  he  will  walk  in 
the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that 

very  seat, etforibua  miser  oscyHafigUy^  many  years  after  sometimes,  though 

she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he  loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still, 
to  have  his  chamber-window  look  that  way :  to  walk  by  that  river's  side,  which 
(though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she  dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  blows 
to  that  coast. 

**  *  O  qnoties  dixl  ZephTrls  properantlbns  mnc,  I      **  0  happj  western  winds  that  blow  that  wsj. 

Felloes  pulcbnun  rlsuii  AniaryUida  ventL  **  |        For  yon  shall  see  mj  lore's  Uix  face  to-day." 

He  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  wind, 

**  f  Vos  aursB  Alpinie,  pladdls  de  montibos  anrsB, 
Use  mi  portote,** 

^  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with 
her,  '^to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  O  that 
he  might  but  enjoy  her  presence  1  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  "'  O 
happy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread  upon 

"Episi  17.  1.  %  'Lncretins.    **For  If  the  ohiject  of  yonr  lore  be  absent,  her  Image  Is  present, 

and  her  sweet  name  Is  still  &millar  in  my  carSi**  7  JEneas  Sylvins:  Lucretia  qaum  accepit  Eurlali  literaa 
htlarls  statim  mlUiesque  papirom  baslaTlr.  ■  Medlis  insemlt  paplUis  litteram  ejus,  mUle  prias  pangcns 

suarta.    Arlst  2.  epist  131  ^yiautus,  Aslnar.  fc  Hor.  **  Some  token  raatchcd  from  her  arm  or  her 

lirently  resisting  finger.**  *  Ilia  doroi  sedens  imaglnem  <^n<i  Axis  ocnlis  assldue  conspleata.        d  **  And 

distracted  will  imprint  kisses  on  the  doors.'*  *  Bnchanan,  Sylra.  f  Fracastorios  Naugcrfa       "Yo 

alpine  winds,  ye  mountain  breeses,  bear  these  gifts  to  her.**  S  Happy  terrants  that  serve  her,  happy  men 
that  are  in  her  company.  h  Non  Ipsos  solum  sed  ipsomm  memoriam  araant.  Lncian.  i  Kpbc.  0  tar 

f  elLx  solum  1  beatus  ego,  si  ma  a^lcarerb ;  rultos  tuus  amncs  sisiere  potest,  dsc. 
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me.  I  think  ber  conntenanoe  would  make  the  riyen  stand,  aad  when  she  oomea 
abroad,  birds  will  sing  and  oome  abont  her." 

*■  Rldobant  valles,  ridebant  olnrU  Tfempii^  I     **  The  flddi  will  ]nig1i,fh«pleMnitTslle7B  tan, 

111  florem  Tiridis  proUaus  Ibl  humni'*  |       Aad  aH  the  grui  wiU  into  floven  tain.** 

Omnia  Ambronaun  tpirabU  aura,  ^^  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer 
tlian  any  flower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a  daj,  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it 
vanisheth  on  a  sudden,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  £euie^  thy  stream  is  greater  tiuA 
the  sea.  If  I  look  upon  the  heaven,  methinks  I  see  the  sun  &lien  down  to 
shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his  place^  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  tlie 
night,  methinks  I  see  two  more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thysel£**  A  little 
after  he  thu3  courts  his  mistress,  ''^If  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protect- 
ing  gods  that  keep  the  town  will  run  afb^  to  gaze  upon  thee :  if  thou  sail  upon 
the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats,  they  will  follow  thee:  what  river  would  not 
run  iuto  the  sea?**  Another,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  Car  «cufum, 
a  heart  bruised,  to  powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone 
from  him,  to  his  mistress'  bosom  belike,  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the 
fire,  so  scorched  with  love's  heat;  he  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on, 
a  posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he 
might  be  strangled  in  her  garters :  he  would  willingly  die  to-morrow,  so  that 
she  might  kill  him  with  her  own  hands.  ^  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring, 
Catullus  a  sparrow. 

**  ■  0  d  tecum  Indere  stent  Ipsa  poesem* 
£t  trlttee  enlxnl  lerare  conM.'* 

'^  Anacreon,  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  any  thing, 


**  Bed  specalom  eso  Ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  cemas, 
Et  Testis  ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  RestcSb 
Mntari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Larem  tuos  nt  artns, 
Kardus  puella  flam, 
Ut  ego  telpaam  inunsam, 
Sim  (ksda  in  paplULs, 
Tuo  et  monlle  collo, 
Flamqne  calceus,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calees.* 


*••  But  I  a  looUoff-glass  would  be. 
Still  to  be  looli'd  upon  by  thee. 
Or  I,  my  lore,  would  be  tliy  gnum. 
By  tliee  to  be  worn  up  and  down ; 
Or  a  pure  well  fa\\  to  the  brims. 
That  I  miffht  wash  tbj  purer  limbs: 
Or,  I'd  be  predona  balm  to  *noiiiu 
With  choicest  care  each  choicest  joint} 
Or.  if  I  might,  I  would  be  tkin 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  diain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap 
To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  fair  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee.** 


O  thrioe  happy  man  that  shall  epjoy  her:  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museus, 
and  ^^Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

•*  q  Felices  mater,  &e.  fellx  nutrix.— — 

Sed  longb  cunetia,  long^ue  beatior  ille, 
Quern  frncta  aponai  et  sodi  dignabere  lectL** 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy/iTaj  UhsfortunaUetunt 
qu<B  cum  Ulo  aibant,  "  happy  are  his  bedfellows;"  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus, 
""Beata  qua  iUi  uxorJiUura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  his  wife, 
nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a  night.  ^Una  nox  Jovii 
aceptro  cequiparatida,  such  a  night's  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter's  sceptre. 

**  Qnalia  nox  erit  ilia,  dil,  dewpu, 
Quam  mollis  thonu?  ** 

*'0  wliat  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed !"  She  will 
adventure  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night,  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsam  kissalonei 

**QuI  to  videt  beatns  est, 
Bcatlor  qui  te  andiet. 
Qui  te  poiliur  est  IJciul"' 

The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Ambia,  when  she  had  seen  TertomannuS)  that 


sit,  florcs  snperat :  III!  pnlclirl  sod  nnlns  tnntum  did ;  flnrlns  gnitnsseA  tnne^^ 
>i  cocUnn  a«ptclo,  solcro  esi«tlmo  cecidUgtu,  ei  in  terra  an)bulare,«%.c.    1  Si  dnttts 


k  Idem  cpUt.  In  pmto  cnin  . 

wt  lUltN  nUViUS  rosri  mi^Or.  Si  wukhhii  *»0|<M;fw.  aviviu  vAistiuiv  wwiuL?«v,  «k  III  iviiii  am vuiaii3,«x-('.      ■  0*  v«'«- — 

•.'Rfodeiif,  Mquentur  te  dii  custodca.  spcutacolo  commoti ;  il  navtKcs  seqiteetur:  qnls  flavius  ssloin  taosi 

iijii  rli{«rat  ?    «>  El.  16.  «.  •  ••  Oh.  if  I  miiflil  only  dally  with  tJiee.  and  lOlevUtc  the  wastlnjr  sorrors  ol 

iiy  mlnJ.-        n  Ciirm.  30.      •  EnRUshcd  by  M  n.  IlolUday,  in  his  Teclmog.  act.  1.  seen.  7.  POvld.  Met. 

'■'>•*•        '  Xenophon.  Cyrop«d.  lib.  6.        '  I'lAUttis  de  milite.      •Luclan.        tEGrxcottnf     «P?Wttsiu* 

*  lie  is  lu|ti>y  who  sees  tlicc,  mure  happy  who  hears  ^god  who  e»Jo)'s  thee.** 
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comely  traveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  tHs  manner,  "  ^  0  God,  thon  hast 
made  this  man  whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  mj children 
black;  I  would  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son  :*'  she 
fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potiphar*s  wife  did 
hj  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella, 
Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting-maids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts, 

and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetoric  she  could eaBtremum  hoc  miaercB  da 

tnunus  amanti,  "  grant  this  last  request  to  a  wretched  lover.**  But  when  he 
gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page, 
his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she 
might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herseL^"  &Q,  Men  will  do  as 
much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ;  kings  will 
leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

*•  ■  But  king*  In  this  yet  ]>riylleff'd  maylw, 
rU  be  a  monk  m  I  may  liv*  with  ihee.'* 

The  very  gods  will  endure  any  shame  {atqite  aliquia  de  diis  non  tristibus  inquUf 
&c)  be  a  spectacle  as  Mars  and  Venus  were^  to  all  the  rest ;  so  did  Luciau's 
Mercury  wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost  thou.   They  will  adventure  their  lives 

with  alacrity * pro  qua  non  metuam  mori ^nay  more,  pro  qua  nmi 

metuam  bis  mori,  I  will  die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.  K  she  die, 
there's  no  remedy,  they  must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A  lover  in 
Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darling^s  tomb, 

**  Qalnda  obllt,  led  non  Qolnda  tola  oblit,  **  OalncU  mj  dear  is  dead,  Imt  not  alone, 

Qoinda  oblit,  eed  cum  Qulnda  et  ipse  obll;  >  or  I  am  dead,  and  with  her  I  am  gone ; 

Klsaa  obit,  obit  Kiatla,  lusos  obit.  Sweet  nnUes,  mirth,  graces,  ell  with  her  do  rest, 

Ncc  meannnc  anima  In  pectoro,  at  In  tomolo  eat*  And  my  aool  too^  tat  *Ua  not  In  my  breasL** 

How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  ?  But 
these  are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very  soul  for  their  mistress' 
sake. 


Atque  allqnls  Inter  Jnrenea  mlratne  eet*  et  Terbom  dixit, 
Son  effo  In  coelo  cuperero  Deus  ease, 
Koalram  ozoremhiibena  domi  Hero.* 


**  One  said,  to  heaTen  would  I  not 
desire  at  all  to  go, 
If  that  at  mine  own  honse  I  had 
aaeh  a  fine  wife  as  Uero.** 


Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis*  sake— ^cce^  prafertur  Adonis,  Old 
Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to 
iicaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth  ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he 
protests. 


••  e  CoBlum  dlis  ego  non  sanm  mTiderem, 
Sed  sortem  rnUU  dll  meam  inrlderect.'* 


**  I  would  not  enry  their  prosperity. 
The  gods  should  envy  my  felicity.* 


Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart^  he  will  adventure  and 
leave  all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her  alone. 


**  d  Omnia  qna  patior  mala  si  penaare  relit  fon^ 
Una  idiqaa  nobis  prospeiitate,  dii 
Hoc  precor,  ut  (kciant,  fadant  me  ceraere  coram, 
Cormihi  captiTum  quas  tenet  hocce,  deam." 


**  If  all  my  miachleft  were  recompensed. 
And  God  would  glTe  me  what  I  requested, 
J  would  my  mistress*  presence  only  seek. 
Which  doth  mine  heart  in  priaon  captive  keepi* 


But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude  and  blindness^  the 
foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 
Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptoms^ 
inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passiouswhich  are  usually  incident  to  such 
j)ersons,  there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  affec- 
tion causeth.  "  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fuols 
become  wis6 ;  '  it  makes  base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards  courageous,** 
as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch;  covetouS|  liberal  and  magnificent;  clowns^ 


T  Lod.  Vertomanoas,  oarlg.  lib.  9.  e.  S.  0  deus,  hmie  creaatl  sola  eandidlorem,  a  dlTerso  me,  et  eoqjngem 
menm.  et  natoe  meos  omnes  nlgricantea  Utlnam  hlc,  ±c  Ibit  Gasella,  TegeU,  Galzerana,  et  promisaia 
oneraVlt,  et  doni%  Ae.  'V.D.  *  Hor.  Ode  9.  lib.  a    b  Or.  Met.  10.  «  Buchanan.  UendecaayL 

d  Petrarch.  *  Cardan,  lib.  2.  de  sap.  ea  tUIbua  gcneroaos  efBcere  aolet,  ex  timldls  audacea,  ex  arails  splen. 
didoa,  ex  agrestibna  drilea,  ex  emdeCbns  mansuetos,  ex  impUs  rcllgioana,  ex  sordidia  nltidoa  atque  cultos, 
«x  duria  niiscricunlea,  ex  mutia  eloqoeatea 
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oivil ;  cruel,  gentle ;  wicked  profane  persons  to  beoome  religions ;  doTenS) 
neat ;  churls,  merciful ;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent;  your  lazy  drones^  qtiick 
and  nimble."  Feraa  mentes  domat  cupido,  that  fierce,  cruel,  and  mde  Cyclopi 
Polyphemus  sighed,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tear  for  Galatea's  saka  2To  pasaioa 
causeth  greater  alt^tions,  or  more  vehement  of  joy  or  discontent  PlntarcL 
Sympos,  lib.  5.  quassL  1,  ^saith,  "  that  the  soul  of  a  man  in  love  is  full  of 
perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  tones  and  tones,  inso- 
much that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  moie 
harm  than  good."  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  soft  and  silly, 
generous  and  courageous,  ^Audacem/cunebctt  amor.  Ariadne's  love  made 
Theseus  so  adventurous,  and  Medea's  beauty  Jason  so  victorious;  e3^)eciorat 
amor  timorem.  ^  Plato  is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  noade  Mais  so 
valorous.  "  A  young  man  will  be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offencd 
that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight  of  his  mistress."  As  ^  he  that  desir^ 
of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with  his  face  upward,  ne  amcuius  videret 
eum  a  tergo  vulneratum,  lest  his  sweetheart  should  say  he  was  a  coward, 
**  And  if  it  were  ^possible  to  have  an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or 
are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise  in  their  government, 
modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that 
which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  oompiur 
of  others."  There  is  no  man  so  posillnanimous,  so  very  a  dastard,  whom  lore 
would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spirit.  As  he  said 
in  like  case,  ^Tota  mat  ccdi  moles,  nan  terreor,  &c  Kothing  can  terrify, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.  But  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  those  two  brave 
fdiry  knights,  fought  for  the  love  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence— 


**  "*  And  drawinic  both  ttadr  ivonls  ^th  raj^o  anew, 
Like  two  mod  mastlves  each  other  slevr. 
And  shields  did  share,  and  males  did  rash,  and  helms 
So  fuiioiuly  each  other  did  assail,  [did  heir: 

As  If  their  souls  at  once  thej  would  have  rent. 
Oat  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 


Adown  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent 
That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  wassprest; 
And  all  their  armour  stained  with  bloodjr  Kon> 
Yet  scarcely  ouce  to  breathe  woul.l  they  releau 
So  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore. 
That  botli  roMlrod  (than  yieldj  to  die  before." 


Every  base  swain  in  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress*  sake. 
He  will  fight  and  fetch  ^  Argivum  Clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Aigos,  to 
do  her  service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterpriss.  And  as  Serranas 
the  Spaniard,  then  Gk)vemor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquis  Spinola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine 
worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  he  is  all 
mettle,  armour  of  proof,  more  than  a  man,  and  in  this  case  improved  beyond 
himself  Per  as  ^  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate,  and 
valiant.  •*  ^I  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a  man  had  such  an  army  of  loverj 
(as  Castillo  supposeth)  lie  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance 
he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it."  **For  so  perhaps 
they  might  fight  as  that  flital  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege  :  ''  ''It  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the 
Spanish  knights  took  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a  few  Spaniards  overcama 
a  multitude  of  Moors."  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir 
Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  Third's  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies'  favours,  fought 
like  a  dragon*       For  soli  aniarUes,  as  'Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori  appeiuni, 

t  Anima  hominls  amore  eapti  tota  refcrta  safBtibas  ct  odorlbns  t  Fsn&nes  resonat,  Sn.  >  Orid.  ^  '* 
convlvio:  amor  Veneris  Martcm  dutinet.  et  fortem  Licit;  adoleaocntetn  inaxime  erabe8cerec«niUnasa>B^ 
amatrix  snm  turpe  quid  co:nmittcntem  ostendit       IPlatarch.  Amator.  dioL  kSl  qao  pscto  ^ 

clvltos  aut  ezerdtas  posset  partlm  ex  his  qui  amant,  partim  ex  hiSi  Aa        1  Angertaaos.        "  Faeris  Qa 
lib.  4.  cant.  a.  "Zened.  preverh.  cont.  &  •  Plat  convlv.  PLlb.  3.  de  Aulioft.iwadoWto#» 

u  qol  tolcm  exercitam  haberet,  totios  orbis  statim  Tlctor  esset,  nisi  fiirte  com  allqao  ezexxdta  MOfliceodsa 
essetin  quo  omna  amatores  essent  P  Hyglnns  de  cane  et  lepore  coBlesH,  et  dcdmator.  r  vu  did 

Klb  5^d?]lj!;Sal!*      '"'^'*^**°*  assaaicrent  Hlspanl.  Indo  paud  Inflaitas  Mauroram  oopiss  saperuw* 
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only  lovers  will  die  for  their  friends,  and  in  their  mistress*  quarrel.  And  for 
that  cause  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encou- 
ragers  of  noble  actions:  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  ^Squire  of  Dames  himself 
Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram^  CsBsar,  or  Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute 
or  go  beyond  them« 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  bat  as  I  said,  subtlety,  wit,  and  many 
pretty  devices,  ^Namque  dolos  inspircU  amor,  /raitdesque  ministrat,  *  Jupiter 
in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself 
into  a  swan,  and  got  Yenus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle;  which 
she  doing,  for  shelter,  he  fled  to  Leda*s  lap,  et  in  ejusgremio  se  coUocavit,  Leda 
embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep,  sed  dormientem  Jupiter  compressit,  by 
which  means  Jupiter  had  his  wilL  Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise^  such 
fine  feasts  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and  wariness,  ^quisJaUerepossit  aman- 
tern.  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment  and  good  behaviour,  plu9 
ecdis  et  leporis^  polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Bocaccio  hath  a  pleasant  tale 
to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldua 
hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Ojmxm  and  Iphigenia.  This^ 
Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus*  son, 
but  a  very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a 
farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his 
manner  was,  walking  alon^  he  espied  a  gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named 
Iphigenia,  a  burgomaster^s  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a  brook 
side  in  a  little  thicket,  &st  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed 
herself:  "  When  *  Cymon  saw  her,  ho  stood  leaning  on  his  stafi*  gaping  on 
her  immoveable,  and  in  amaze ;"  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious 
object,  that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up,  to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs 
fellow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and 
dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gentlemanlike  qualities  and 
compliments  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most  glad  of  In  brief 
he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  gentle- 
men in  Cyprus,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  all  for  the  love  of  mistress  Iphi- 
genia. In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of  them  all,  let  them  be  never  sa 
clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love  they  will 
be  most  neat  and  spruce;  for,  ^Omnibus  rehusy  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit 
amor,  they  will  follow  the  fashion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  themselves,  venusUUem  enim  mater  Venus;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a 
^ioo^^o  ^  ^  young  gentlewoman  a  trimming  up  herself  against  her  sweetheart 
comes.  A  painter's  shop,  a  flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature's 
storehouse  as  a  young  maid,  nubilis  puella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that 
looks  for  a  husband,  or  a  young  man  that  is  her  suitor;  composed  looks,  com- 
posed gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed;  all  the  graces,  elegances 
in  the  world  are  in  her  faca  Their  best  robes,  ribands,  chains,  jewels,  lawns, 
linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  ^prater  quam  res  patilur  student  ele-^ 
jantice,  they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  sudden : 
'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be 
polite  and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see 
his  sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen 
about  his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cufls,  slicks  his 
hair,  twires  his  beard,  <ta     When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

•**^CliIainydemqno  ntpcndcat  apti  I    "He  pathb  cloak  In  order,  that  thclaoe. 


CoUocat,  ut  limbua  totumqao  appareat  aurum.*      |      And  hem,  and  gold- work  all  might  haTe  his  grace.** 

i  SpenMr's  Faerie  Qaeene,  3.  bonk,  cant  8.       *  Hjgintn,  1. 2.  **  For  love  both  inspires  ns  vlth  Btnttaseni  a 
and  su^rgcsta  to  os  ftuuds.**  *  ArattM  In  Phwiom.  7  Vlrg.  '*  Who  can  deceive  a  lover.*  'Hanc 

obi  consptcatus  est  Cymon,  batalo  innixosi  immobiUs  stetlti  et  mlxibondiUL  Ac        ^Plautua  Caaina.  act 
■ck  bpiaotua.  •Ovid.  Met.  2. 
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Salmacis  would  not  be  seeu  of  Plermapliroditus,  till  she  had  spraced  up 
herself  first 

**  d  Nee  tamen  ante  iidllt,  etsi  proporabAt  adtrs,  |    **  Nor  did  the  eome,  ulthongh  Mvaa  her  dctire, 

Qaun  ae  composait,  quaro  cireuniApexit  lunlctiu,!       Till  she  composed  herself  and  trimm*d  bcr  tii^ 
1st  flnxit  vultum,  et  meruit  formoaa  ridurl.**        I       And  set  taer  looks  to  make  him  to  admire.** 

Tenus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son^  JSneas  was  to  appear 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

**  08  IiumeroaqQe  deo  stmilla  fnamqne  Ipsa  decoram 
Cfl^sairicrn  nato  genetrix,  lumenque  juventn 
Furpuretmi  ut  li^a  oculis  afliarat  bonores.)** 

like  a  god,  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  herself  to  set  him  out  with  all  natanl 
and  artifidal  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalusy  nev 
chosen  emperor,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first  When  the  hirsute 
cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea; 


**f  Jamqne  tn»l  formn,  Jamqne  est  tlbi  enra  placendl. 
Jam  rlgldospeetis  rasiris  Polypheme  capilloa, 
Jam  llbet  hirsntam  tibi  &lc«  recidere  harbani, 
£t  qpectare  fisros  in  aqua  et  eomponere  raltaa** 


**  And  then  he  did  beidn  to  prank  himself, 
Tu  plait  and  ctimb  his  head,  and  beard  to  share, 
And  look  his  face  1*  th'  wato*  as  a  slan. 
And  to  oompoflo  himself  for  to  be  brave.** 


He  was  upon  a  sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet  He 
now  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  features  and  good  parts,  nov 
to  be  a  gallant 


**  Jam  Galatea  Teni,  nee  mnnera  despice  nostra, 
Cert^  ego  menori,  liquldaque  in  imafctne  vidi 
Kuper  aqtUBiplacuitqutt  mihi  mea  forma  videntL" 


'*  Come  nov,  my  Galatea,  seom  me  not, 
Nor  my  lH>or  presents ;  for  bat  yoaterdaj 
I  saiw  myself  1'  th*  water,  and  luetlionKht 
Fall  fidr  I  ^'aa*  then  aconi  me  not  I  sa/.** 

**•  9  Non  sum  adeb  inrormla,  nnper  me  In  littore  vidi. 
Cam  placidom  ventia  staret  mare." 


*Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal 
in  apparel,  puri  lohts,  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  camptut 
et  calami8tr(ihi8f  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves, 
rings,  scar&,  feathers,  points,  &a  as  if  he  were  a  prince's  Granymede^  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  eggs,  and 
as  Heinsius  writ  to  Frimierus,  ''^ if  once  he  be  besotten  on  a  wench,  he  must 
lie  awake  at  nights,  renounce  his  book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  viecp 
for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublet^ 
breeches,  are  in  fasliion,  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and  wear  his  locks,  to  turn  up 
his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  wear  it 
abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west:"  he  may  be  scoffed  at 
otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a  long  hirsnte 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologeti- 
cal  oration  he  made  at  Antioch  to  excuse  himself  he  doth  ironically  confess,  it 
hindered  his  kissing,  nam  non  licuU  inde  pura  puris,  eoque  suamorihus  labra 
labria  adjungere,  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequel,  di 
{Kcipvendis  dandisve  osculis  non  laboro,  yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it  may  mnch 
concern  a  young  lover,  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  his  behalf,  '*  he  mu&t 
be  in  league  with  an  excellent  tailor,  barber," 

**  i  Tonsorem  pnernm  sed  arte  talem, 
Qualis  nee  'ihalamls  fiilt  Neroiils ;  ** 

"  have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  prints  walk  in  prints  eat  and 
drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print " 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he  mxist 
learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other,  as  without  all 
doubt  he  will,  if  he  Le  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.     For  sB 

d  Ovld.  Met  4.  •  Vlrj^.  1.  .£n.  »  He  resembled  a  god  as  to  his  head  and  shonlden,  for  his  mother  bsA 
made  his  hair  seem  beautiiul,  bdstowed  upon  lihn  the  lovely  bloom  of  yoath,  and  given  the  happiest  liJ««  'JJ 
h  8  eyes."  f  Ovid,  liet  13.  I  Virg.  E.  I.  2.  »*  I  am  not  so  defonned,  I  lately  saw  myself  m  the  Xax^ 
tSU?  "^JS"  ^  •'®**^  "P®**  ***•  "^^c*"  *»  Epist   An  uxor  Uteraio  sit  dncenda.   Koctaa  Insomnei  tn»* 

vi^*^  "tcrls  rennnciandnm,  tnpe  gemendnm,  nonnnnqnam  et  iUacrymandnm  sort!  et  conditionl  »«•• 
toSSl^^i*"  '*".^.  ^•*.^*^  *»"**  <™'**"  te  deceat,  qnls  hi  usn  sit,  ntrum  latus  baibs,  ^x,  Cora  oura  toquentoiH 
wcxdendum,  blbendmu  et  cum  eura  inauilcndum.  I  Mart.  Epl*.  ft. 
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^Erasmus  hatli  it^  Musicam  docet  amor  ei  Poesin^  love  will  xaake  them  musi- 
cians, and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  them 
to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qualities  may  be  had.     ^Jupiter  per* 
ceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus'  daughter,  as  some  write),  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret^  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  please  his 
mistress.     'Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question,  so 
many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind, 
if  love  did  not  incite  them.     "  °*  Who,'*  saith  Castillo,  **  would  learn  to  play, 
or  give  his  mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhyines,  love- 
songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  women*s  sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to 
purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  their  fitvourl"    We  see  this  daily  verified 
in  our  young  women  and  wives,  they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to 
sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their  parents,  to  get  those 
graceful  qualities,  now  being  married  will  scarce  touch  an  instrumisnt,  they 
care  not  for  it.     Constantino  a^ricuU.  lib,  11.  cap,  18,  makes  Cupid  himself 
to  be  a  great  dancer;  by  the  same  token  that  he  was  capering  amongst  the 
gods,  ^  ^he  flung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon  the  white  rose, 
ever  since  made  it  red:"  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  Daedalus,  about 
Cupid's  statue  °made  a  many  of  young  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to  signify 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  witli  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  for 
at  his  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Gany« 
mede  filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  ^Apuleius  describes  it),  Yulcan  was  the 
cook,  the  Hours  made  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the 
harp,  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  MuiiccB  super  ingressa  Venus  saltavit,  but 
liis  mother  Venus  danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.   Witty  ^Lucian  in 
that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter's  stealing  of 
Europa,  and  swimming  firom  Phoenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds 
hush,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot  to  break  the  waves 
befoi'e  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with  every  one  a  torch,  the  sea- 
iiymphs  half-naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins'  backs,  and  singing  Hymeneus, 
Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself  coming 
after  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.     Praxiteles,  in  all 
his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers;  and 
in  Saint  Mark's  in  Home  (whose  work  I  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious 
pieces,  is  a  many  of  ''satyrs  dancing  about  a  wench  asleep.     So  that  dancing 
btill  is  as  it  were  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.     Young  lasses  are 
never  better  pleased  than  when  as  upon  a  holiday,  after  evensong,  they  may 
meet  their  sweethearts,  and  dance  about  a  maypole,  or  in  a  town-green  under 
a  shady  elm.    Nothing  so  familiar  in  'Prance,  as  for  citizens'  wives  and  maids 
to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets,  and  often  too,  for  want  of  better  instiniments, 
to  make  good  music  of  their  own  voices,  and  dance  after  it.    Yea  many  times 
this  love  will  make  old  men  and  women  that  have  more  toes  than  teeth, 

dance, "John,  come  kiss  me  now,"  mask  and  mum;   for  Comus  and 

Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow  men  to 
put  on  women's  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth 
Augustine  Kiphus  the  philosopher, ''  *for  that  being  an  old  man  and  a  public 

k  Chll.  4.  cent.  5.  pro.  16.  I  MartianuB  Capella,  lib.  1.  de  nnpt  phllol.  Jam  fUnm  lentio  amore  tenerl, 
tjvufiue  studio  plnres  habere  comparatas  in  faninlitio  dlaciplinos,  Stc  "^  Lib.  3.  do  anlioo.  Qnia  dioreis 
insudaret,  nisi  ficroinaram  causa?  Quia  musicsB  tantam  navaret  operani  nisi  quod  illlns  dulcedine  per- 
mttlcere  speret?  Qnis  tot  cannlna  componcret,  nisi  nt  inde  affectus  suos  in  mulicrca  explicaretf  ^  Cra- 
terem  nectaria  erertlt  saltans  apod  Deos,  qai  In  ternun  cadena,  rosam  prins  ulbam  rubore  infecit.  *  Puellaa 
choreantes  circa  Javenilem  Cnpidinia  statuam  fecit.  Philostrat.  Imag.  lib.  3.  de  statuia.  Ezercltlum  amori 
aptissimum.  P  Lib  6.  Met.  ^  Tom.  4.  'Komman  de  cur.  mort.  part.  6.  cap.  28.  Sat.  pueilss 

Uormienti  insnltantiuin,  &c.  '  View  of  Fr.  <  vita  e^na.  Pnellae  amore  septuagcnarios  scnex  usque  ad 
insaniam  corrcptua,  multls  liberls  susceptis :  multi  non  sine  pudore  conrpexei'unt  sencm  ct  pliilusoptiuin 
l»odajpriciun,  non  siiie  risa  saltantem  ad  tibiie  modoa. 

2p 
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professor,  a  &ther  of  many  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  young 
maid  (that  which  many  of  his  frienda  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty 
fellow,  yet  would  dance  after  fiddlers.**  Many  laughed  him  to  soom  for  it, 
but  this  omnipotent  love  would  have  it  sa 

^^Hyadnthlnobaeillo  I        "  Lore  hastrwtth  bis  purple  staff  did  makt 

Propenufl  amor,  me  adeglt  |  lie  follow  and  the  diuice  to  nndertakaL* 

Yloleat^  ad  seqaeadnm.**  | 

And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why?  a  good  reason  may  be  gircn 
of  it.  Gupid  and  death  meet  both  in  an  inn ;  and  being  merrily  disposed,  thty 
did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  quiver;  ever  since  young  men.  die,  and 

oftentimes  old  men  dote ^Sic  tnoritur  JuvenU,  sie  moribundus  amoL  And 

who  can  then  withstand  it?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our 
teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the 
arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no  remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for  a  need, 
over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c  And  Princum  Francum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plu- 
tarch, Sympos,  1.  quasi.  5.  doth  in  some  sort  exeose  it,  and  telleth  ns  moreoTo: 
in  what  sense,  Jlfuncam  docei  amor,  licet prnlsJueriirudiSfhowloTe  makes  them 
that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance;  he  concludes,  'tis  only  that 
power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  **  ^Love  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a 
silent  man  speak,  a  modest  man  most  of&cious;  dull,  quick;  slow,  nimble; 
and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a  hard,  base,  untractable  churl,  as  fire 
doth  iron  in  a  smith's  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated." 
Nay,  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  oUier  extreme,  and  give  a  'hundred 
sesterces  for  a  night's  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or 
^ducenta  drachmarum  mUlia  pro  urAcd  nocte,  as  Mundus  to  Paulina^  spend  all 
his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  like  case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause 
many  compare  love  to  wine,  which  makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and 
sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  over- 
passed, that  likely  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn 
to  their  ability,  rhymers,  ballad-makers  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarcli  saith, 
"  ''They  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours'  good  parts,  be- 
decking them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with  gold, 
that  they  may  be  remembered  and  admired  of  all."  Ancient  men  will  dote  in 
this  kind  sometimes  as  well  as  the  rest;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen 
affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  sixty 
years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  thirty  beneath.  Jovlanus  Pontanus 
makes  an  old  fool  rhyme,  and  turn  Poetaster  to  please  his  mistress. 

*  ^  Ne  ringas  Mariana,  meos  ne  despice  canoa,      I     "  Sweet  Uarian  do  not  mine  aj;e  disdain, 

De  aene  nam  Javenem  dia  referro  poles,"  &c  |        For  tbon  canst  make  an  old  man  joxuxg  again.* 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  young  especially),  and 
cannot  abstain  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be  at  church.  We 
have  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose  in  ^Westmonasteriensis  an  old  writer  ol 
ours  (if  you  will  believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewia  in  Saxony,  on  ChrifeV 
mas  eve  a  company  of  young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at  mass  in 
the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs  in  the  churchyard,  he  sent  to 
them  to  make  less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still :  and  if  you  will,  you  shall 
have  the  veiy  song  itself 


'*  Eqnitabat  homo  per  sylvam  frondosam, 
Ducebatque  Bccnin  Mcs^vinden  formosam, 
Quid  stomus,  cur  non  irons  t** 


*  A  fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  slde^ 
And  fair  Meswindo  wos  his  bride. 

Why  stand  we  so,  and  do  not  go7' 
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Tbis  they  sang,  he  cHaft,  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St. 
Magnus,  patron  of  the  chorch,  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that 
time  twelvemonth,  and  so  *they  did  without  meat  and  drinl^  wearisomeness  or 
giving  over,  till  at  year's  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Here- 
bertns  archbishop  of  Cologne.  They  will  in  aU  places  be  doing  thus^  young 
folks  especially,  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a 
fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales,  scurrilous  tones,  such 
objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation,  and  as  Guastavinius 
adds,  Oom,  in  4.  BecL  27.  Frcn,  Arisi,  ob  seminis  abundarUuKn  crebrm  cogitor' 
tioTieSf  veneris  /reguens  recordaiio  et  pruriena  vohtptas^  &o,  an  earnest  longing 
comes  hence,  pruriena  corpua^  pmriena  anwMf  amorous  conceits,  tickling 
thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  thoughts;  hence  it  is,»they  can  think,  discourse 
willingly,  or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject  Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may 
be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husband's  picture  in  a  glass,  the/U  give  anything 
to  know  when  they  shall  be  married,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by 
cromnyomantia,a  kind  of  divination  with  ^onionslaidon  the  altar  on  Christmas 
eve,  or  by  &sting  on  Si  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first 
husband,  or  by  amphitomantiay  by  beans  in  a  cake,  dca,  to  bum  the  same. 
This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good  conceits^  'neatness,  ezomations,  plays, 
elegancies,  delights,  plessant  expressions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys, 
comforts,  exultancies,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  our  life,  ^qualiajam  vita  foret, 
atU  quid  jucundi  aine  aured  Veneref  ^Emoriar  cum  iatd  won  ampUua  mihi 
curafuerii,  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in 
Mimnermus.  This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours, 
and  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavoury  proceedings,  ^Abaii  amor^ 
surgunt  tenArce,  torpedo,  vetemum,  pestia,  Sio,  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques, 
mummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings^  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fesoenines,  degies,  odes, 
&G.  proceed  hence.  'Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter's  wed(^g  at 
Argos,  instituted  the  first  pla3rs  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols^ 
emblems,  impresses,  devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Faradine, 
Camillas  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  '"Patritius  ex  amoria  bene" 
Jicio,  for  love's  saka  For  when  the  daughter  of  '^Deburiades  the  Sydonian, 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to  wars,  ui  deaiderio  ejus  minua 
t<ibeaoeret,  to  comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with  coal  upon 
■a  waU,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  fiither  admiring,  perfected 
afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was  made.  And 
long  after,  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy,  was 
preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  ^ApoUo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
physic,  divination,  oracles;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Ynlcan  curious  iron« 
work.  Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  ?  Love, 
^unquam  tcdia  inveniaaerUj  nisi  talia  adamdaaent,  they  loved  such  things,  or 
«ome  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken  at  first.  'Tis  true,  Vulcan 
made  a  most  admirable  brooch  or  necklace,  which  long  after  Axion  and 
Temenus,  Phegius'  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo, 
4it  Delphos,but  Phaiyllusthe  tyrant  stole  it  away,  and  presented  it  to  Ariston's 
wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted  (Parthenius  teUs  the  story  out  of  Phylar- 
chns);  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch?  to  give  Hermiono 
Oadmiis'  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.    All  our  tilts  and  tournaments,  orders  of 

*  Per  totam  annum  cant&nmt,  plnTUmpcr  OIm  non  eeddit;  non  IHfftitt  ^on  calor,  non  ritia,  nee  laadtado 
lllos  affticit,  &c.  f  ilia  eornm  nomina  inacrlbnntnr  de  qnibus  qnerunt.  S  Buic  ronnditi&s,  ornatnni, 
Ic-  orem,  delicias,  Indos.  elegantiam,  onmern  dcnlqne  v\ts&  soavltatem  debemna.  b  Hyginus,  cap.  272. 

i  £  Grtrca       k  Angertanns.       1  Lib.  I.  tit  11.  de  prln.  iustlt.       ^  Plin.  lib.  35.  eap.  12.       n  GerbelIoa» 
1 .  G.  descript  Gr.  ^  FranBua,  1.  3.  de  symbolia :  qui  primna  8]rmbo1um  exoogitarit  volalt  nimimm  hao 

ratione  implicatum  animmn  avolvere,  cnmqae  tcI  dominse  rel  aliia  intaeattbna  oatendero. 
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the  garter,  golden  fleece,  <&c. — NobUiku  ttib  amore  Jacei—'^-owe  tlieir  b^n- 
nings  to  love,  and  many  of  oar  histories.  By  this  means,  saith  Joviufl,  tiier 
would  express  their  loving  minds  to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beholdersL  Tis 
the  sole  subject  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs, 
whatever  those  old  Anacreons  (and  therefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  ani 
Graces  still  follow  Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the 
poets  were  lovers  priests) :  all  our  Greek  and  Lathi  epigrammatists,  love  writeis 
Antony  Diogens  the  most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  PhocioB  Biblio- 
theca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eustathius,  Aohilles  Tatius,  Aristsenetus,  Heliodom« 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodorus,  iSrodromns,  Ovid,  Catulli^ 
Tibullus,  dec.  Our  new  Ariostos,  Boyards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Fasie 
Queene,  dec.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  CapellaniK 
d^c.  with  the  rest  of  those  facete  modem  poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  aie 
but  as  80  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or 
breviaiy  of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  l^;ends  of  lovers*  lives  and  deaths,  and  d 
their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  leguniur,  quod  laudantur  eancfri 
debent,  as  ^Kevisanus  the  lawyer  holds,  "  there  never  was  any  excellent  poet 
tliat  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in  love  him- 
self ;"  had  he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid's  wings,  he  could  never  have  writtea 
so  amorously  as  he  did. 


"  ^  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit,  lasclre  Propertl, 
Ingenium  Galli  pnlchraLycorls  habet. 

Fama  est  argutl  Nemesis  fonnosa  TibuUl, 
Lesbia  dictavit,  docte  Catalle,  tibi. 

Kon  xne  Pellgnns,  nee  ipernet  Mantua  ratem. 
Si  qua  Corinna  mihi,  si  quis  Alcxb  erit." 


"*  Wanton  Propertlos  and  witty  Gallns, 
Snbtile  TiboUns,  and  learned  CatoUos^ 
It  was  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lychoris, 
That  made  yon  poets  all;  and  If  Alexis^ 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  l>e. 
VlrsU  and  Ovid  shall  not  despiae  mcL" 


** '  Non  me  canninibns  vlncet  neo  Tbraeens  Orphena, 
Kec  Linos.'* 

Petrarch's  Laura  made  him  so  famous,  AstropheFs  Stella,  and  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus'  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitisB,  blandicis, 
joci,  decor,  nardus,  ver,  corolla,  thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Yenus,  ChariSy  crocam, 
Laurus,  unguentum,  costum,  lachrymse,  myrrha,  musse,  ^  and  the  rest  of 
his  poems ;  why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so  good  poets  and  painteis  \ 
Because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very 
rustics  and  hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Corydon,  quifaUenJt  de  stereore  equino^ 
those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of  this  love-Uquor,  are  inspired  in  an 
instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems,  curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques^ 
tilts,  tournaments,  dbo.,  they  have  their  wakes,  Whitsun-ales,  shepherds 
feasts,  meetings  on  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelays^  writing  their  nam^ 
on  'trees,  true  lover's  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

**  With  tokens,  hearts  dlrlded,  and  half  rings, 
Shepherds  in  their  loves  are  aa  coy  as  kings." 

Choosing  lords,  ladies^  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  disc,  they  go  by  couples, 

**  Corydon's  Fhlllla,  Nysa  and  MopansL 
With  dainty  Donslbel  and  Sir  Tophu.** 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  dbc.,  they  have  their  ballads,  countiy 
tunes,  **  0  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom,"  ditties  and  songs,  **  Bess  a 
belle,  she  doth  excel," — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 


**  t  Thou  honeysuckle  of  the  hawthorn  hedg^ 
Vonchsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  my  heart  to  pledge; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cls,  is  thy  carouse 
Worth  all  the  ale  in  Gammer  Gubbin's  house." 
1  say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away, 
Uy  fiathei's  horse  for  prorender  doth  stay. 


Be  thou  the  Lady  CreMetllgbt  to  uml 
Sir  Trollr  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  In  haste,  farewell  my  cowslip  iweeL 
Fray  letfa  a  Sunday  at  the  alehouse  meet." 


Your  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  pas- 

•JLSV*'-."^"'  ^?^'  "y*^*  nuptlalls  poette  non  Invenlunt  fabulas,  aut  rersus  Uadatoe  ftdimft.  Blat  ami  th 
crtecSt  itoHy     ■"  ?S  R^fb^o?  ^  *  *•  ■•'*»<***»"  «mlcanim  nomine  inscriben:ea  uiSmS 
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.^ion,  and  if  ^Atheneos  belie  them  not,  Aristippos,  ApoUidoms,  Antiphanes, 
&c.,  have  made  love-songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress*  praises,  ^orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not)    ^Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
XDistodes  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine.  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Mjunte  for  the 
rest  of  his  diet     The  'Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  hac 
civitas  mulisri  redimiculum  prcBheaty  hcBc  in  collum,  hcee  in  crines^  one  whole 
city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her  hood.     Ahasuerus 
would  '^have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  ^ Herod  bid  Herodias  ''ask 
what  she  would,  she  should  have  it."     Caligula  gave  100,000  sesterces  to  his 
courtezan  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  solicited  by  the 
senate  to  bestow  something;  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Home  for  the  com- 
monwealth's good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.    ^Dionysius, 
tliat  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  councillors,  and  was  so  besotted  on 
jVlirrha  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in  the 
most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  her  especial  advice, 
prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well-deserving,  but 
by  her  consent;  and  he  again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  un- 
worthy, was  as  highly  approved.   Kings  and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build 
cities;  Adrian  built  AntiDoain  Egypt^  besides  constellations,  temples,  altars, 
statues,  images,  &a,  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinoua     Alexander  bestowed 
infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity.    ^Socrates  professetii 
himself  love*s  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a  doctor  alone  in  love 
matters,  et  quum  altenarum  rerum  omnium  scientiam  dtffUeretur,  saith  "Max- 
imus  Ty^"^  ^'*^  sectator^  hujuB  negotii professor,  &&,  and  this  he  spake  openly, 
at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Fyroso,  Lycceo,  sub 
PlcUano,  &c.,  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.     But 
I  conclude  there  is  no  end  of  love's  symptoms,  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.     Love  is 
subject  to  no  dimensions;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any  art  or  engine:  and 
besides,  I  am  of  'Haedus'  mind,  **  no  man  can  discourse  of  love  matters,  or 
judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,"  or  as  ^neas 
Sylvius  ^adds,  ^  hath  not  a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself   I  con- 
fess I  am  but  a  novice,  a  oontemplator  only,  Nescio  quid  sit  amor  nee  amo^ 

I  have  a  tincture;  for  why  should  I  lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  jet  homo  sum 
&Cy  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum  prcpceptor  amandi,  and 
what  I  say  is  merely  reading,  ex  aliorum/orsan  ineptiis,  by  mine  own  obser- 
vation^  and  others'  relation. 


MEMB.  IV. 
Prognosdes  of  Love-Melancholy. 


What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxietiesi 
accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufficiently  said :  the  next  question  isy 
what  will  be  the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foreteL  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  NulUs  amor  est  mcdicabilis  herbis,  it 
accompanies  them  to  the*last^/<ifm  amorexitio  estpecoripecorisquemagistro}^ 
*'  The  same  passion  consumes  both  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,"  and  is  so 
continuate,  tliat  by  no  persuasion  almost  it  may  be  relieved.     ^  ^Bid  me  not 

^  Lib.  1&  cap.  DIpnofophlst.  '  See  Pnteen.  eplst  33.  de raa  Margareta  Beroaldm,  &e.  THen.  Steph. 
apoL  pro  Herod.  >  Tally,  orat4.  Verr.  *£tth.  r.  blfat.  1.  47.  °  Grarlasimis  regni  negotlla  nihil  sine 
araasiffi  aan  consenaa  fecit,  omnesqae  aetlonea  suas  acortiUo  comnmnieaTit,  Ac.  Nich.  MUna.  dlieonrt.  26.  de 
ainat.  d  Amons  fiunnlos  omnem  acientiam  diffltetnr.  amandi  tamcn  te  scientiaaimQin  doetorem  ainioadt 
*  Scrm.  8.  f  Onia  homm  scrlbere  molestias  potest,  nisi  qai  et  la  allqnantnm  insanit  ?  f  Lib.  1.  de  con- 
temncndia  amoribna ;  opinor  hae  de  re  neminem  ant  disoeptmre  rectb  posse  aut  Judicare  qni  non  in  eaTersatnr, 
mut  matnivm  feccrit  perlculam.  h  **  I  am  not  in  lore,  nor  do  I  know  what  love  may  be.'*  I  Semper  morltnr, 
nnnqunm  mortnos  est  qni  amat.  JPsa.  Sylr.  1  Enrial.  ep.  ad  Lncrctiam,  apnd  iEneam  Sylrinm :  Rogas  at 
jimnrc  dcfl'  iam  ?  ro;;a  montes  nt  In  planum  derenian^  vX  Ibntea  flomlna  rq^etant :  tarn  possnm  te  noa 
amarc  ac  saom  rUucboa  reliuquere  cnrsnm. 
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love,"  said  Eniyaltis,  "bid  the  moantains  come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the 
rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave 
his  course;" 


'*ni  Et  prlos  fequorlbtiB  plseea,  et  montlbas  mnbne, 
£t  volucres  deenint  sylvta,  et  munnnra  Tontls, 
Qnam  mlhi  diBoedent  fbrmoflOB  Amaryllidis  igne*.' 


**  First  teas  shall  want  their  fish,  fbe  monntahis  s^ti^ 
Wooda  aitifrlng  birds,  the  wind's  munnarahalltid^ 
Than  mj  fair  AmajjUltf  lore  allay'd.'* 


Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dnmb  speak,  kme 
run,  counsel  can  do  no  good,  a  sick  man  cannot  relii^h,  no  physic  can  ease  ma 
^<m  prosunt  domino  qua  prosunt  omnibus  artes.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and 
Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 


**  i^Omnea  hamanos  curat  medlcina  dolores. 
Solos  amor  morbi  non  habet  artiflcem." 


I 


"  PhjBlc  can  soon  core  every  disease, 

®  Excepting  loro^  that  can  it  not  appease.* 

But  whether  love  maj  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained 
in  his  place ;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eued 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Aftur 
et  Liber  violenti  dii  sunt,  as  ^Tatius  observes,  et  eausque  animum  ineenduntj 
ut  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant,  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  gods,  so  furiouslj 
rage  in  our  minds,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  conunoa 
civility.  For  such  men  ordinaiily,  as  are  thoroughly  possessed  with  i^ 
humour,  become  insensati  et  insant)  for  it  is  ^amor  insanus,  as  the  poet 
calls  it,  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  no  better  than  beasts,  irra- 
tional, stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they  frequently  for- 
swear themselvcEf,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteriee^  murder^ 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust. 

*< '  A  devil  *tis,  and  mischief  sndi  dotb  work^ 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Tnrk." 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian,  li6.  5.  hist  saitL 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  <'  'Their  love  brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt  into 
extreme  and  miserable  calamities,**  "  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  wonn-vood, 
and  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword,"  Prov.  v.  4, 5,  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death 
her  steps  lead  on  to  helL  She  is  more  bitter  than  death,  (Ecdes.  vii  28.)  and 
the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her.**  ^Qui  in  amore  pnecipiiavii^  p^usperU 
qudm  qui  stzxo  salit.  "  ^He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock  is  not 
in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love."  '*  For  hence,"*  saith 
^Platina,  *^  comes  repentance,  dotage,  th^  lose  themselves,  their  wits,  and 
make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  altogether:"  madness,  to  make  away  thm- 
selves  and  others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonios,  ^^ 
non  succurratur  m,  aut  tn  maniam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur;  the  prognostica- 
tion is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  die.  "  For  if  this  passion  continue^"  saith 
'.^ian  Montaltus,  '4t  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black;  and  if  the 
inflammation  get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it^ 
dries  it  up,  that  madness  follows,  orelse  they  make  awaythemselves,"  *  0  Cor^' 
don,  Corydon,  qu€B  te  dementia  cepttf  Now,  as  Amoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily 
work  these  effects,  if  it  be  not  presently  helped;  "  **They  will  pine  away,  nm 
mad,  and  die  upon  a  sudden ; "  FaciU  incidunt  in  maniam^  saith  Yalesco^ 
quickly  mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken, 


*(o  Ehen  triste  Jn^nini  qalsqnis  arooris  habe^ 
Is  prins  ac  nOrit  se  periisso  perit.** 


I 


•  Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  which  whoso  l)«i* 
Is  qnlte  undone,  and  tliat  at  nnaworts.* 


,  Syl.       ^  Propert  lib.  2.  elef?.  1.       ^  Est  orcns  ilia  vis,  est  immedicAIIls,  res  nbles  insj^^ 
P  Lib.  2.    ^  Vlrg.  EcL  8.    '  R.  T.     ■  Qui  quidem  amor  ntrosqnc  et  totam  Egyptum  extremis  calsmitt"'" 


m  Bnchanan, 
'  Lib.  2.    4  Vir^.  bcx.  a.    '  JK.  1.     "  «^ai  qmaem  amor  acrosquo  ec  loiam  is.gypcnni  exiremis  caiiw***"^ 
Involyit.    ♦  Plautns.    ^  Ut  corpns  pondere^  sic  animus  araore  pnedpltatur.    Austin.  1.  S.  de  civ.  <W; f- * 

'  DIaL  mne  oritur  DCmltentln.  dennerAtlo.  «t  non  vidnnt  Incmninm  an  mm  vw  cimni  amfalaM  #  IdflO 


^  DIaL  hine  oritur  poenltentla,  desperatlo,  et  non  vident  ingenlnm  se  cum  re  simul  amtsisse.  ^^^^ 
Savanarola,  et  plnres  alii,  &c.  Rabidam  factums  Oroxln.  Juven.  ■Cap.  do  Heroico  Amore.  HWP'*''''* 
dncans  sangttinem  torridum  et  atrabiUarum  reddit;  hie  vcro  ad  cerebrum  delatns  Insaniam  p»itt,^P'^ 
!lJ^  ™  deslderio  exsiccans.  •Virg.  Egl.  a.    «0h  Coiydon,  Corydon*  what  madneM  p<»«*' 

J.?il«*«-  "w*nl  flunt  HUt  sibl  Ipils  dcsperantoa  mortem  affcrunt.  Languentcs  clto  mortem  aot  m«w»» 
pattuntur.  *  Calaaaulnas 
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So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet, 


-"dlnannlamprlasquftrnqnlsteDtlHta^         I   **  I  ihall  Im  mfed  beftyre  It  be  pereetred. 


Yix  pQi  mtocraUo  k  furore  abeam.**  |     A  beir-breedtb  off  Karoo  am  I.  now  diitricted.* 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  AngeHoa,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas, 

«*  At  ine  rnebat  qnd  iMdee  duoebent,  ftn1b«ndai^      |       **  He  went  lie  ear*d  not  whither,  mad  be  wa^ 
MamilUaflBwDeoBintiisJecarLuiiabaL**  |         The  cruel  Uod  to  tortur'd  him,  «lasr* 

At  the  sight  of  Hero  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

**  *AUna  vslnaa  eelaiia  intanit  polchritBdine  pneUai'    I      *'  And  whilst  he  doth  eonceel  his  grlel^ 

I         Uadneas  comes  on  him  like  a  thleC 

Go  to  bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need  not 
much  labour  to  prove  it :  ^Nec  modus  anU  requiea  nisi  mors  reperitur  amoris: 
death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

*■  iXori  mlhl  contlnKat,  nan  enlm  alia  I      **  Would  I  were  dead  I  for  nonght,  Ood  know% 

Llberatlo  ab  amimnls  fberlt  uHo  pacto  Istls."       I         Bnt  death  can  rid  me  of  these  woes.** 

As  soon  as  Euryalus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  paramour,  ''never 
looked  up,  no  jest  could  exhilarate  her  sad  mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soul,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died."  Bnt  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a  natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 


-**propr!oqne  fn  sanfcnlne  betas, 


Indlgnaotem  animam  vacoas  effodlt  in  anrasi  * 

SO  did  Dido;  Sed  mortamur  ait,  sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras  ;^  Pyramusand 
Thisbe,  Medea,  ^Coresus  and  Oallirhoe^  ^Theagines  the  philosopher,  and  many 
myriads  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 


**  1  et  mlhi  fbrtis  I  **  Whoerer  heard  a  story  of  more  woe, 


Est  manni^  est  et  amor,  dabit  hie  In  volnora  vires."     |  Than  that  of  Jnllet  and  her  Romeo  ?  * 

Bead  Farthenium  in  Eroiicis,  and  Plutarch's  amaiorias  narratianes,  or  love 
stories,  all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose.  Yalleriola,  lib,  2.  observ,  7,  hath  z 
lamentable  narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  "'"that  raving  through  impa* 
tienceof  love,had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  >vhile  have  offered  violence 
to  himsel£"  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent  3.  car.  56,  hath  such  '^  another  stoiy,  and 
Felix  Plater,  med,  observ,  lib.  1.  a  third  of  a  young  gentleman  that  studied 
physic,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doctor's  daughter,  having  no  hope  to  compass 
his  desire,  poisoned  himsel£  ^  Anno  1615,  a  barber  in  Frankfort^  because  his 
wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  ^At  Keoburg,  the  same 
year,  a  young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  parents'  consent,  killed  his 
sweetheart^  and  afterwards  himself  desiiing  this  of  the  magistrate,  as  he  gave 
up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave,  Quodque  regis  superest 
undL  reguiescai  in  umd,  which  'Gismunda  besought  of  Tancredus,  her  fiither, 
that  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so  their 
bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  souls  wander  about  *  Campos 
lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields,— ^~^tt(»  durus  amor  crudeli  tabeperedU,^  in  a 
myrtle  grove 

"  et  myrtea  clrcom 
SylTa  teglt :  cars  non  ipsft  In  morte  reUnqnnnt* 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst,  they  do  not  offer  violence  to  themselves  in 
this  rage  of  lust  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  Mends.  ^Catiline 
killed  his  only  son,  misitque  ad  orci  pallida,  lethi  obnubHa,  obsita  ienebris  loca, 

d  Lndan  Imag.    So  for  Lnolnn*8  tntstrees,  all  that  saw  her  and  conld  not  eqjoj  her,  ran  mad,  or  hanged 
themsclTea.  'Mnsieas.         f  Orid  Met  1(1.  JEneas  Syhrias.     Ad  ^oa  deeeanun  nonqnam  Tiaa  lAicretla 

ridere,  nollls  fkcetUs,  Jocto,  nnllo  gandlo  potnlt  ad  Ictitlam  renorarl,  moz  in  legrltudlnem  inddlt,  et  sic  brerl 
contabult  SAnacreon.  h '•  Bnt  let  me  die,  she  says,  thna ;  thus  It  is  better  to  descend  to  the  shadea.*' 
1  Paoaaalas  Achalds,  1.7.  k  Megarensls  amore  flagran%  Lndan.  Tom.  ^         1  Ovid.  3.  met         ^  Fnrl- 

bandns  pntarlt  se  Tlderc  hnaeinem  paella,  et  eonm  loqni  blandiens  1111,  Ac.  >^  Jayen.  BebrsBii& 

*  JuTcnis  If edlcinsB  operam  dans  doctoris  flllam  deperibat,  ftc  P  Gotardns  Arthas  Gallobclgkna,  nimd. 

remaL  1614.  colhim  noracola  apernllv  et  Inde  ezpiraTit  «Cam  icnnente  parente  ntroqoe  et  Ipsa  Tlrgina 
frai  non  posset,  ipsnm  et  Ipsam  Interiiecit  hoc  k  magMntn  petena,  nt  in  eodem  sepnkhro  sepeliil  possent. 
'  Bocaoda  '  Sedes  eormn  qol  pro  amoris  Impatlentla  peieant,  Vii^.  6.  JEoeld.         t  **  Whom  cmel  lore 

with  ks  wasting  power  destroyed.'*  « •  *  And  a  myrtle  grore  onrabadow  thee:  nor  do  cares  teUnqnlsh 

tbMeTeQindMkthitself:»  'SaLVaL 
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for  the  love  of  Aurella  Oristella^  qudd  ejus  nupUas  vwoJUio  recusaret  ^Lao- 
dice,  the  aister  of  Mithridates,  poisoned  her  husband,  to  give  consent  to  a  base 
rrellow-  whom  she  loved.*  Alexander,  to  please  Thais^  a  concubine  of  his,  set 
Persepolis  on  fire.  ^Nereus*  wife,  a  widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love 
3f  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city;  and  he  for  her  sake,  murdered  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman  in  Venice.  ^  Constantino  Despota  made  away 
Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors 
for  the  love  of  a  base  scrivener's  daughter  in  Thessalonica^  with  whose  beaut} 
he  was  enamoured.  ^Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt^  for  her 
sweetheart's  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies*  camp.  ^Fithidioe,  the  governors 
daughter  of  Methinia>  for  the  love  of  AchUles,  betrayed  the  whole  island  to 
him,  her  Cither's  enemy.  ^Diognetus  did  as  much  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason,  she  taught  him  how  to 
tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  Uie  mighty  dragon  that 
kept  the  golden  fleece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her 
&ther  j^thes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with 
her  beloved  Jason^  &o.   Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-^somedy  of  lora 


MEMB.  V. 

SuBSECT.  L — Cure  of  Love-Melanchofyy  by  Labour,  Diet,  Physic,  Fasting,SfC 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love-melancholy  may  he 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion;  for  as  you  know. 


.M  f  fiudUt  denensni  ATernI ; 


Sed  rerocare  gradam,  saperaaque  evadere  od  aims; 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opns  est.** 


**It  b  an  eaijr  pamge  down  to  hell. 
But  to  come  back,  cmce  then^  you  cannot  vdl' 


Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many 
good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna,  Hb.  3.  Fen.  cap,  23.  et  24.  sets  down 
seven  compendious  ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled. 
Savanarola  9.  principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  roles 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Laurentius  2.  main  precepts, 
Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius^  and  others  inform  iis 
otherwise,  and  yet  all  tending  to  the  same  purposa  The  sum  of  which  I  will 
briefly  epitomise  (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches),  and  enlarge  again 
upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own  method.  The 
first  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  stubborn  and  unbridled  passion,  is  exercise  and 
diet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence^  Sine  Cerere  et  Bacchojriget  Venus 
(love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  wine).  As  an  ^idle  sedentary  l^e,  liberal 
feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and  sparing  diet, 
with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it 


'  Otia  fll  tollas  periftre  Cnpldlnis  arteti 
Contemptasqae  Jacent,  et  sine  luce  faceiL** 


''Tike  IdkneM  awaj,  and  put  to  fll«rht 
Are  Copld's  aits,  his  loraiet  giro  no  Bgfat' 


Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  were  not  enamoured  at  all,  he> 
cause  they  never  were  idle. 


h  Frnstza  blandlHa  appnlUtis  ad  ha*, 
FraatraneqnitUB  Tenistls  ad  haa, 
Fnutra  delitia  obsldebitis  has, 
Fniatra  haa  Ulecebre,  et  procacitatca, 
£t  naspiria,  et  OBcula,  et  snsurri, 
£t  qalaqals  male  sana  corda  anumtom 
ISlaodla  ebria  iMcinat  Tenenls." 


**In  Tain  are  all  ytnt  flatteries. 
In  Tain  are  all  yoor  knareile^, 
Delights,  deceits,  procaciUes, 
bighs,  ktaes,  and  oon^rsde^ 
And  whate'er  is  done  by  art, 
To  bewitch  a  lorer's  heart** 


*Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.    'Tis  Savanarola's  third  rd^ 

JSabeL  lib.  a  En.  6.  'Cutina,  Itb^  fiL  ^Chalooeondnasdeitb.  Tttsdd^iniLS.    Karsl 

uorAthenammdomina,&e.  bNioephoniiGne.hist.lib.8.    Uxorem  ocddit  Hberoe  at  Ukhacleo 

d  SSL        -.■'^'IS'^*'    Th«w'<mic»  amore  captns  pronotarii  fiUae,  ftc  •  Patthenhss  Erot  HU  wp  ^ 

«  oJ^  !^  V:    Gnbeniatoris  fllia  AchllUs  amon  capta  dTltatem  prodidit     •Idem,  cap.  a     rvto»  JSa.  fc 
■ouumnaufraglaracastitails.    AnsOn.       h  Buchanan,  Hendeca^rL  — t-v 
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Occupari  in  mtdtts  et  magma  negoHis,  and  Avicenna^s  preoept,  cap.  24.  ^  Cedii 
amor  rebus;  rea  age,  tiUus  eris.  To  be  busy  still,  and,  as  ^  Goianerius  enjoinsi 
about  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  ^  Magninos  adds,  "  Never  to 
be  idle  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep." 


•"etui 


Pcacas  ante  dlcm  libmm  cam  lamine,  ■!  non 
Intendas  anlmnxn  studlls,  et  rebns  honesttfl, 
Invidia  yel  lanore  mlaer  torqnebere.** 


'  For  If  thoa  dost  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent, 
Employ'd  about  some  honest  things 
Envy  or  lore  shall  thee  tonneat" 


No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


>°  Cor  in  penates  rarlAs  tennea  sabit, 
I^sc  delicatas  ellgens  pestis  domus, 
Medittmqoe  saaoi  vnlgus  affeetos  tenet  t ' 


&& 


**  Why  dost  then  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  free 
And  daincy  places  still  molested  bot" 


Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  *  J^on 
habet  unde  suum  paupertas  pasccU  amorem,    ^  Guianerius  therefore  prescribes 
his  patient  "  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and  bare- 
legged in  cold  weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above 
all  to  fast.     Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  ten- 
ter-bellies do,  howsoever  they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend, 
but  from  all  manner  of  meat.     Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself; 
for,  as  Jason  Fratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally, 
and  live  at  ease,  ''^are  full  of  bad  spirits  and  devils,  devilish  thoughts;  no 
better  physic  for  such  parties,  than  to  fast."     Hildesheim,  spiceL  2.  to  this  of 
hunger,  adds, "  ''often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,*'  but  hunger  and  &sting 
he  prescribes  before  the  rest.  And  'tis  indeed  our  Saviour's  oracle, ''  This  kind 
of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fiisting  and  prayer,"  which  makes  the  fathers 
so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  Ousting.  Ajs  ^'hunger,"  saith  'Ambrose,  "  is 
a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overthrows 
chastity,  and  fostereth  aU  manner  of  provocations."     If  thine  hoi'se  be  too 
lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender;  by  this 
means  those  Pauls,  Hilaries,  Anthonies,  and  fiunous  anchorites,  subdued  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by  this  means  Hilaiion  ''  made  his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own 
body,  leave  kicking  (so  ^  EEierome  relates  of  him  in  his  life),  when  the  devil 
tempted  him  to  any  such  foul  offence."    By  this  means  those  "  Indian  Brah- 
mins kept  themselves  continent :  they  lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins, 
as  the  red-shanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted  themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish, 
which  Guianerius  would  have  all  young  men  put  in  practice,  and  if  that  will 
not  serve,  ^  Gordonius  **  would  have  them  soundly  whipped,  or,  to  cool  tbeir 
courage  kept  in  prison,"  and  there  fed  with  bread  and  water  till  they  acknow- 
ledge their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprisonment  and  hunger 
will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that  ^  Theban  Grates, 
''time  must  wear  it  out;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refuge  is  a  halter."    But 
this,  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.     Howsoever,  &sting,  by  all  means, 
must  be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  opposite  diet. 
'  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  younger  sort.  So  *  Plato  prescribes, 
and  would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example's  sake, 

I  Grid.  lib.  1 .  remed.  **  Lore  yields  to  bnslneM;  %«  employed,  and  ynn'11  be  safe.**  k  Cap.  16.  drea  rea 
arduaa  exercerL  1  Part.  2.  e.  23.  reg.  San.  His  prster  horam  somni,  nnlla  per  otiom  transeat  ''^  iior. 
lib.  I.  eplst.  2.  ^  Seneca.  *  **  Porerty  has  not  the  means  of  fsedlng  her  passion.**  P  Tract.  16.  cap. 
18.  ssepe  nnda  came  cilldum  portent  tempore  fklgido  sine  callgis,  et  nndls  pedibuslneedant,ln  pane  et  aoua 
jdonent,  sasplna  se  Terberibna  caedani^  &e.  ^  Dsemonibus  referta  sunt  corpora  nostra,  illoram  praeapue 
qui  delleatis  veseuntnr  edullls,  adyolltant,  et  eorporibns  inhaerent;  hanc  ob  rem  Jt^unlom  fanpendio  proba- 
tnr  ad  pudlcitlam.  '  Vlctns  sit  attennatns,  balnel  freqnena  usus  et  sadatlone&  cold  baths,  not  ho^  satth 
llagnlnus.  part  3.  ea.  23.  to  dire  orer  head  and  ears  in  a  cold  rlrer,  Ac.  >  Ser.  de  gnla;  Csmea  arnica 

Tirgfnltati  est,  Intmlca  IsscItUb;  satnritaa  rero  castltatem  perdlt,  et  nutrit  lllecebraa.  t  Vita  Hllarlonis, 
lib.  8.  epIsL  earn  tentaaset  enm  dssmon  titillatlone  inter  entera.  Ego  Inqnit,  aselle,  ad  corpus  suum, 
ftelam.  Ac  "  Strabo,  1.  16.  Geog.  sub  pelllbua  cnbant.  &c.         '  Cap.  9.  part.  9.  Si  sit  JuvenLs  et  non 

Tult  obedire,  flagelletnr  frequenter  et  fortiter,  dam  indplat  foetere.  7Laertias,  lib.  6.  cap.  &  amort 

medctur  fames;  tin  allter,  tempos ;  sin  non  hoc^  laqueua,       ■  Vina  parent  anlmoe  Venerl,  Ac  *3.  de 

Leglbns. 
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highly  commendiiig  tiio  Oartbaginians  for  their  ternperance  in  this  kind.  And 
'twas  a  good  ediot,  a  commendable  thing,  so  tbat  it  ^rare  not  done  for  some 
sinister  respect,  as  those  old  Egyptians  abstained  from  vine,  because  some 
bibulous  poets  had  given  out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants^  or 
out  of  superstition,  as  our  modem  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  aninuR 
virus  et  vitiorum/omesi  a  plague  itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old 
for  that  cause,  ^in  hot  countries,  were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished 
for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery;  and  yotmg  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath 
recorded,  Yar.  hist.  L  3.  cap,  87,  88.  out  of  Athenseus  and  others,  and  is  stdll 
practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  Claudius 
Minoe3  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Comment  on  the  23.  Emblem  of  Alciat, 
So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 

"  Nee  lalniu  whoas  ftptnm  nt  Tltare  salaces,       I     **  Erlngos  «re  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 
Et  qoicqoid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat."         |        And  all  la8cl?iotts  meats  most  be  fornken.** 

Those  opposite  meats  which  onght  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commen  -^s, 
lib,  2.  cap,  42.  and  Mizaldus,  hort.  med,  to  this  purpose;  vitez,  or  agnus  castas 
before  the  rest,  which,  saith  ^Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  virtue  in  it  Those 
Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain 
nine  days  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  Lilian,  they  laid 
a  certain  herb,  named  hanea,  in  their  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames 
of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more 
in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius,  lib.  5.  d^a,  and  what  evezy  herbalist  almost 
and  physician  hath  written,  cap,  de  Satyriasi  et  Priapismo;  Rhasis  amongst 
the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be  much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in 
body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  seusible  a  feel- 
ing of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  frill  diet  is  not  amiss^  and  as  Yalescna 
adviseth,  cum  dlid  honestd  venerem  sasph  exercendo,  which  Langius,  epist,  mecL 
lib.  1.  epist,  24.  approves  out  of  Rhasis  {ad  assiduationem  coii'ds  inviiat)  and 
Guianeritts  seconds  it,  cap,  16.  tract.  16.  as  a  ^  very  profitable  remedy. 


"  *  tinnent  tibt  <ninm  taenSna,  ctttn  si 
Ancilla,  aut  vema  prsesto  est»  tentl^ine  rompi 
Malls?  non  ego  namqae^'  && 

'Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Excretio  enim  atU  toUit 
prorsus  aut  Unit  cegritudinem.     As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerus,  ^gtti 
ad  impatientiam  amoris  leniendani,  per  singvlasfere  noctes  novas  puellas  devir^ 
ginavit.    And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  all 
to  be  permitted.     If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which 
Vivos  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  aniiiia.  ''  ^  A  lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himself 
through  impotency,  impatience,  must  be  called  home  as  a  traveller,  by  music» 
feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to  drunkenness  itself  which  many  so  much 
commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  all  kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  sec 
£iir  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant  fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves, 
ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  hawking,  himting,  to  hear  meny  tales 
and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spiiits 
may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  affection  or  contraiy  passion  to  be  diveii^d 
till  he  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion^  cares,  fears,  kc^  and  habituated 
into  another  coursa"   Seinper  tecum  0t<  (as  ^  Sempronius  adviseth  Calisto  his 
love-sick  master)  qui  sermones  joculares  ^noveatj  coTiciones  ridicwdaSy  dideria 
falsa,  eua/vea  historictSf/abulasvenustaa  recenseat,  coram  Ivdat,  &c.,  still  have  a 

b  Kon  minni  ai  Tlnnm  bibissent  ac  si  adnlterlnm  adnitslssent,  Gelltas,  Hb.  10.  «.  99.  *  Re?.  San.  p^rt.  a 
cap.  23.  Mlrabllem  vim  habet.  d  Cnm  nollere  aliqua  gratiosa  enpe  colre  erit  ntUisslmum.  Idem.  Lav. 
rentlos,  cap.  11.  •  Hor.  f  Cap.  39.  de  roorb.  eereb.  i  Beroaldus,  orat.  de  amore.  h  Amatory 
ci^us  est  pro  impotentia  mess  amota,  opns  est  nt  panlatim  animus  velnt  kperc^p-lnatlonedomiim  reroeetur 

Fr«S?««     i  !?"« *^i^A^■  F^  Bnexxpiam,  ftbulai^  9t  tativaa  awrattoaes,  laborem  usque  ad  audorem,  a^ 
1  Caaestlnn^  Act.  2.  Barthio  Interpret. 
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pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  faoete  histories, 
sweet  disoourse,  &c  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dan- 
cing, doth  augment  the  passion  of  some  lorers,  as  ^  Avicenna  notes,  so  it  ezpel- 
leth  it  in  others^  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  he  warily 
applied,  aa  the  parties'  symptoms  yary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously 
fJOfected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men«  Carolns  4  Lorme, 
amongst  other  questions  discussed  for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  France,  hath, 
this.  An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentfirf  Whether  lovers  and 
madmen  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies)  he  affirms  it;  for  love  extended  is 
mere  madness.  Such  physic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward, 
as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent  peotition  in  the  cure  of  melan^ 
eholy.  Consult  with  Yalleriola,  observcU,  lib,  2.  obierv,  7.  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib,  2. 
cap,  4.  dc  midier,  affect  Daniel  Sennertus,  lUf,  1.  part  2.  cap,  10.  ^Jacobus 
Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract  de  amore  Erotique,  Foiestus,  lib,  10. 
observ,  29  and  30,  Jason  Fratensis  and  others  for  peculiar  receipts.  ^  Amatus- 
Lucitanus  cured  a  young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrup  of 
hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  purges  which  are  usually  prescribed 
to  black  choler:  '^Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require,  and  ^°  blood- 
letting above  the  rest,"  which  makes  amanies  nesint  amenies,  lovers  to  come  to 
themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right  minds.  'Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Saler- 
nitana,  Jason  Fratensis,  Hildesheim,  kc,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick  to  cute  all  appetite  of 
burning  lust,  by  ^letting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both 
men  and  women  barren,  as  Sabellicus  in  his  ^neades  relates  of  them.  Which 
Salmuth.  Tit  10.  de  Herol,  comment,  in  PanciroL  de  nov,  report  Mercurialia 
var,  lee,  lib,  3.  cap,  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  £enzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst 
the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which  Langlus  gives  /t6.  1.  epist  10. 

Hue  £suaunt  medicamenta  Yeneremao^ieniasLytU  camphorapudendtsalliffata, 
et  in  brachd  gestata  (guidam  ait)  membrum  fiaccidum  reddit  Laboravit  hot 
marho  virgo  Zbilis.  aid  inter  cmte^a  pr^ripiit,nedicu,,  ut  lamnam  plumbeam 
mulUsforaminibuapertusam  €id  dies  viginti portaret  in  dorso;  ad  exiceandum 
vero  spermajussiteamquam  parcissime  cibari,  et  manducare  frequenter  corian^ 
drum  prceparatumi  et  semen  lactucce  et  ctcetoacBy  et  sic  earn  d  morbo  liberavit, 
Forro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicistritaet  6pota,et  sifrequentius 
usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.  Idem  pnestat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus, 
dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqua  rosat&  exhibitum  veneris 
taedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus:  lac  butyri  commestum  et 
semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  prsestant.  Verbena  herba  gestata 
libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisque  ransa  decollatse  et  exiccata.  Ad  extinguendum 
coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opium 
Thebaicum  sit  dissolatum;  Hbidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  corian- 
drum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgsa  impedit;  idem  effidt  syna- 
pium  ebibitum.  Da  verbenam  in  potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus;  utere 
menthd  siccd  cum  aceto,  genitalia  illinita  succo  hyoscyami  aut  cicutce,  cdtits 
appetitum  sedant,  SfC'Z.  9.  seminis  lactuc,  portukcc.  coriandri,  ana  Zj,  menthm 
sicciB  3S  sacchari  albiss,  ^iiij.  pulveriscentur  omnia  subtHiter,  et  post  ea  simui 
misce  aqua  nenupharis,  f.  confec,  solida  in  morsulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane 
unum  quum  surgat,  Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab  Hildishemo  loco- 
praddicto,  Mizaldo,  Forta^  cteterisque. 

kCap.  de  midil.  Moltos  hoe  afTeetn  nnat  c&ntflena,  totltia,  mnslea;  et  qnldam  eirat  qtmm  hse 
angnnt.  1  This  author  came  to  mj  hands  tinee  the  third  edition  of  this  hook.  ^  Cent  3.  curat.  66. 
Syrupo  heilohorato  et  allto  qtue  ad  atram  hllem  pertinent.  »  Pnrgetnr  si  ijaa  dteposttlo  venerlt  ad  adust, 
humoris,  et  phlebotomlxetur.  ^  Amantlum  morbus  at  prttritos  aolvitur,  veoa  lectloxie  et  cacnrhltidlab 

9  Cm  k  TeiuB  lectione  per  aorei^  onde  semper  iterllei. 
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SiTBSKCT.  II. — Withstand  t/te  beginntngs,  avoid  occiisionSf  change  kis  place : 
fair  andjbtd  means,  contrary  passions,  with  witty  inventions:  to  bring  in 
another,  and  discommend  the  former. 

Otheb  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  whicli,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  mucli;  the  first  of  which  is  obstarepriu" 
cipiis,  to  withstand  the  beginning,  ^Quisquis  in  prima  obsttlit,  Peptditque 
amorem  tiUus  ac  victor  Juit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a 
conqueror  at  the  last.  Balthasar  Castillo,  I,  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above 
the  rest,  '*  ^  when  he  shall  chance  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman  that  hath 
good  behayionr  joined  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes 
with  a  kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  cany 
it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed  with  this 
influence,  which  moveth  within :  when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle  spirits 
sparkling  in  her  eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must  wisely 
withstand  the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupified  almost,  fortify  his  heart 
by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have  entrance." 
*Ti3  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

■*  ■  Opprime  dam  nora  nut  sabltl  mtU  lemlnB  morbl,  I     <*  Th7  qatdL  disease  irhllst  It  Is  f reah  to-dar. 
Dam  licet,  in  primo  lamiae  aisto  ped«m.'*  |        By  all  means  crosh,  thy  feet  at  first  step  suy." 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  friend  ^{qui  tacitus  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  lum  on  a 
sudden;  and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease,  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  bum? 

<*  V  Saastllt«  abseero  at  mittita  btane  foras, 
Qoa  miaero  mihi  amanti  ebiblt  sangoizrem.** 

'Tis  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  EEierom  so  mudi 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian;  Chrysost.  so  much  inculcates  in  aer.  in  contu- 
bem,  Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  ninth 
chapter,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Amoldus,  Yalleriola^  &c.,  and  every 
physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not  only  to  avoid,  as  *  Gregory  Tholo- 
sanus  exhorts,  "  kissing,  dalliance,  all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the 
like,"  or  as  Castillo,  lib,  4.  to  converse  with  them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing, 
(tolerabUiua  est  audire  basiliscum  eibilantein,  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith 
^Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  '''those  amiable  smiles,  admirable  graces,  and 
sweet  gestures,"  which  their  presence  affords. 

"^Nea  capita  liment  solltis  morsinnculis, 
£t  is  papillaram  oppTessiancalis 
AbsUaeant:'* 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women, 
persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  administer  any  occasion 
of  remembrance.  ^Prosper  adviseth  young  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles, 
and  some  parts  of  Genesis  at  other  times;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured 
they  forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all  sight,  they 
must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or  look  upon  them. 

***  £t  fh|:ltaro  deeet  simnlacra  et  pabala  amorls, 
Abstinere  slU  atqao  alio  conrertcre  mentem." 

"  Gaze  not  on  a  maid,"  saith  Syracides,  "  turn  away  thine  eyes  from  a  beau- 
tiful woman,"  c.  9.  v,  5.  7.  8.  averte  oculos,  saith  David,  or  tf  thou  dost  see 

< Seneca.  'Cam  In  mollerem  Inddedt,  qa«  com  fbrma  mornm  saaritatem  eoiUnnctam  habet,  etjsn 
oealos  pwsenserit  formn  ad  se  Iraaginem  cum  avidltate  qoadam  rapere  cam  eadem,  Ac  •Grid,  de  rem. 
lib.  1 .  t  JBneas  SUvlas.  ^  Plaotos  fareo.  **  Remove  and  tlirow  her  quite  out  of  doors,  she  who  mm 
drank  my  IoTe-«ick  Uood."  >  Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntax,  med.  are.  Mlra.  vitentar  oscola.  tsctoi, 

eermo,  et  scripta  Impodlea,  lltcne,  Ae,  9  Lib.  de  Slngnl.  aer.  '  Tarn  admlrabilem  splendorem  dedlaet, 
sratiam,  acintUlas,  amablles  risua,  gestae  snaTisslmoa,  &c.  »  LIpsIus,  hort.  leff.  Ub.  3.  antlq.  Ice  b  tib  5. 
de  Tit.  coBUtas  compar.  cap.  6.  «  LocreUas.    **  It  is  best  to  shnn  the  semblance  and  the  fiood  of  lov^  to 

abfttaia  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  from  tha  o^ecs."     ' 
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them  as  Ficinus  advisetb,  let  not  thine  eye  be  interUus  ad  Itbidinem,  do  not 
intend  her  more  than  the  rest :  for  as  ^Propertius  holds,  Ipse  alimenia  sibi 
maxima  prctbet  amor^  love  as  a  snowball  enlargeth  itself  bj  sight :  but  as 
Hierome  to  Nepotian,  avl  CBqiudiUr  ama,  aut  c^iuUiUr  ignora,  either  see  all 
alike,  or  let  all  alone;  make  a  league  with  thine  eyes,  as  *  Job  did,  and  that  is 
the  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  revives, 
"  *'or  wazeth  sore  again,"  as  Petrarch  holds,  "  than  love  doth  by  sight."  "  As 
pomp  renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness;  a  beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust."  £t  TnuUum  aaliena  incitat  unda  sUim.  The 
sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  appetite.  'Tis 
dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  'young  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress's  clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  suitors 
espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight 
enforce.  Especially  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamoured,  the  sight  of  his 
mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit^  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 


**  1  Infirmls  eaon  posllla  nocet, 
Ut  pene  extlnctum  clnerem  si  tolphiire  tangaa^ 

Vivet,  et  ex  mlnimo  maximna  ignia  erit: 
Sic  nisi  ritabis  qnlcqnid  renorabit  amorem, 

f  lamma  recrndeacet,  qjm  modo  nulla  fuit.* 


**  A  sickly  man  a  little  thing  offenda, 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decayed  renew, 
And  make  it  bom  aflrosh,  doth  love's  dead  flames. 
If  that  the  former  ol^ect  it  review.*' 


Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  ^iit 
eolet  d  ventis,  iic,  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood 
quickly  kindles,  and  when  they  nave  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how 
can  they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  f  Ismenius  acknowledgeth  as  much  of 
himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his  mistress,  '*  ^at 
the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in  a  fire,  I  burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever 
1  did  before."  ''"^Chariclia  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear 
Theagines,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger."  '^Mertila,  in  Aristsenetus, 
swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did  moderate  her  passion,  so 
long  as  he  was  absent;  but  the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  she  could  not 
contain,  effuse  amplexa  aUrectari  se  emit,  &c,  she  broke  her  vow,  and  did  pro- 
fusely embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  young  man  (in  the  said  ^author)  is  all 
out  as  unstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  by  his  friends  was  well 
weaned  from  her  love;  but  seeiug  her  by  chance,  agnovit  veieris  vestigia 
Jlammaiy  he  raved  amain,  lUa  tamen  emergens  vdvii  lucida  stdla  cepit  ducere, 
&c.,  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight.  And  it  is  the 
common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that  cause  belike 
Alexander  discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing, 
**Pwhen  he  heard  Darius's  wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty,  would 
scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,"  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch, 
formosam  videre  periculosissimum,  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper 
woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this  superbk  se 
gessU,  he  carried  himself  bravely.  And  so  when  as  Araspus,  in  Xenophon, 
had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  "  ^by  how  much 
she  was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwilling  to  see  her." 
Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's  Nireus,  at 
the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  £ftir  young  gentlewoman. 


d  Lib.  S.  deg.  10.  *  Job  zxxl.  Peplgl  fndiu  com  ocnlia  meti  ne  eogitsrem  de  rlrglne.  f  Dial.  3.  d« 
contempta  mondi;  nihil  faciUus  recrudescit  qnam  amor;  nt  pompa  visa  renovat  ambitioneD,  anri  species 
avaritiam,  spectata  corporis  forma  incendit  laxariam.  '  Seneca,  cont.  lib.  2.  eont.  9.  iOvid.  k  Met.  7. 
nt  solet  li  ventis  allmenta  rcsnmere,  qnvque  Pavia  snb  indncta  latuit  scintilla  (kvilla.  Creseere  et  In  veteres 
agitata  resnrgere  dammaSb  1  Enstathii  L  8.  aspectns  amorem  incendit,  at  marcescentem  in  palea  ignem 
▼entos ;  ardebam  Interea  roijore  conoepto  incendio.  "^  Ueliodoms,  1. 4.  inflammat  mentem  novns  aspectos, 
perinde  ac  ignb  materiss  admotna,  Chariclla,  &o.  ^  Eptst.  16. 1. 2.  «  Eplst.  4. 1 .  2.  P  Cnrtina,  lib.  8. 
cam  azorem  Darii  landatam  audivissett  tantam  cnpiditati  sov  frtennm  ii\Jecit,  at  Ulam  vlx  vcllet  intnerl. 
o  CjropA'Uia.  cum  Panthess  formam  evezisset  Araspus,  tanto  magia.  inquit  Cyrus,  abstlnere  oportet,  quauto 
pulchrioi-  est 
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was  brouglit  imto  lum,  '''and  be  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  lord,  re- 
warded her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart.**  St.  Austin,  as  'Gregoiy 
{reports  of  him,  910  ewm  sorore  quidetn  8ud  piUavU  habiicmdiun,  would  not  live 
in  the  honse  with  his  own  sister.  Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth,  all  night, 
and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  suppoeed 
him.  to  dote  upon  £Eur  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  *'SoUu  cum 
solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said 
Alcibiades, "  publicly  confessed, /ormaTn  sprevU  et  superbi  eanienyairitp  he  soom- 
falLj  rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  pope*s  means  she  was  offered  unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her. 
"  ^  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love,  and  great  dis- 
cretion it  argues  in  such  a  man  that  he  can  so  contain  himself;  but  when  thou 
art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thyself  (as  he  saith)  is  a  singular  point  of  wisdom. 


*'7NaTn  Titare  plafl^as  In  amorls  ne  Jftdanmr 
Non  ita  difficile  eit,  qohm  eaptum  retibiu  lp«li 
Exire^  et  yalldos  Veneris  perrumpere  nodos." 


"  To  arold  sadi  nets  Is  no  saeh  maatery. 
Bat  ta'en,  escape  ia  all  the  Tictoiy." 


But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  oontaia 
themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses  as  not  to  see 
them,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  lory  of  this 
head-strong  passion  of  raging  lust^  and  their  weakneas^/eroa;  iUe  ardor  d  naUura 
insittLs,  'as  he  terms  it,  "such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such 
unspeakable  delight," 

*  sic  Diva  Veneris  ftiror, 
Insanis  adeb  mentibus  incnbat,** 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  partes  ddc/r^ 
d^.,  can  deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct  and 
prevent  that»  and  all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference  and  the 
like.  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Lod  n»MiOy 
to  send  them  several  ways,  that  they  may  neitlier  hear  o^  see,  nor  have  an 
opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together,  soli  cum  soloy  as  so 
many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  d  pcUrid,  'tis  Savanarola's  fourth  rule,  and  Got- 
donius'  precept,  distrahcUur  ad  longinqiuM  regiones,  send  him  to  traveL  Tis 
that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  frdl  cry,  poets,  divines, 
philosophers,  physicians,  all,  mtUet  patriam:  Yalesius:  *as  a  sick  man  he 
must  be  cured  with  change  of  air,  Tully,  4  Tuscul,  The  best  remedy  is  to  get 
thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis:  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

**  Fnge  llttns  amatnm.                          I       ** ^ Ovid.  I  procnl,  et  longas  carpere  perge  Tist. 
Virf;.  Utue  finltlmis  abstinolsse  locls.**  b      |  sed  tage,  tntos  eria." 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

**  d  Kagnnm  Iter  ad  doctas  proflclsd  eogor  Athena^ 
Ut  me  loDga  grari  solrat  amore  via." 

For  this  purpose,  saith  ®Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens;  time  and 
patience  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Quantum 
oculis,  aninw  tamprocul  ibit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tany  out  long  enough:  a 
whole  year  ^Xenophon  prescribes  Critobulus,  vix  enim  intra  hoc  tempu8  ab 
amore  sayiari  poteria :  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this  ^Heinsius 
merrily  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to  his  friend  Primierus;  first  fast,  then  tanyi 
thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think  of  a  halter.  If  change  of  places,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  remedies, 

'  Llvins.  cam  earn  refculo  enidam  desponsatam  andivfuct,  mnneribns  cumnlatam  remiiit  '  Ep.  39-  Ub- 1- 
t  Et  ea  loqui  posset  qiias  soli  amatores  loqui  solent.  *»  Platonis  Conylrio.  *  HeliodorosL  Ub.  4.  expertem  ess« 
amori*  beatuudo  ear;  at  quum  captua  sis,  ad  moderationera  revocare  animom  pradentla  dngalJ"*- 
'  Lucretius,  1.  4.  "Hiedoa,  lib.  1.  de  amor,  conteranend.  a  Loci  mutatSone  tanqnam  non  con»-ale«c«« 
«'?m^frStf^  ^>°-'^\}X'  ^^  ^P  9^  chcrlshcd  shore.  It  is  advisable  to  withdraw  from  the  placasnesriu"* 
«««-«*?.'         -i.  ^P^^^  "d  take  a  long  journey— safety  la  in  flight  onlv.**      d  QniSDoia  amsL  lo»  w** 
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it  will  hardly  be  remored :  but  these  oommonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater, 
observ.  lid.  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient^  almost  mad  for  the  loTe  of  his  maid, 
and  desperate;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured. 
Isseus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolnte  liver  in  his  youth,  paldm 
iiisciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met;  but  aflber  he  betook  himself  by  his  friend's 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women's  company,  he  was  so  changed  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts^  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
clothes,  nor  no  such  love  toys :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden,  tanquam 
SI  priores  oculos  amisisset  (saith  mine  ^author),  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
eyes.  Peter  Godefiidus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book  hath  a  story  out 
of  St.  Ambrose,  of  a  young  man  thatmeeting  his  old  love  afberthatlongabsence, 
on  whom  he  had  extremely  doted,  would  scarce  take  notice  of  her;  she  won- 
dered at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  knibat  cUctit 
€tntmum,  and  told  him  who  she  was,  JSgo  sum^  inguii:  At  ego  %um  sum  ego; 
but  he  replied, "  he  was  not  the  same  man : "  proripuii  aese  taTiden^  as  '^neas 
fled  from  Dido,  not  vduchsafing  her  any  fieurther  parley,  loathing  his  folly  and 
ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  ^Non  sum  stuUus  ut  antejam^ 
Neceroy  *^  0  Nesera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafber  upon  somebody  else, 
you  shall  befool  me  no  longer."  Petrarch  hath  such  another  tale  of  a  young 
gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause  by  his  parents 
was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries, ''  after  some  years  he  returned,  and  meet- 
ing the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found 
yours :"  signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  siuth,  Amantes 
deformdjudicare  nonpossunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of 
anything  else,  as  they  will  easily  confess  afler  they  return  unto  themselves,  Ify 
some  discontinuance  or  better  advice^  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness, 
stupidity,  blindness,  be  much  abashed,  ''and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  an  idle 
thing,  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so  besotted  or  nusled ; 
and  be  heartily  glad  that  they  have  so  happily  escaped." 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteration, 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  &jr  and  foul  means,  as  to  persuade, 
promise,  threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales, 
news,  or  some  witty  invention  to  alter  his  affection, ''  'by  some  greater  sorrow 
to  drive  out  the  less,"  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best 
fi-iends  dead,  his  money  stolen.  ''  "^That  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or 
hath  some  honour,  office,  some  iziheritanoe  is  be£sdlen  him."  He  shall  be  a 
knight,  a  baron:  or  by  some  false  accusation,  as  they  do  such  as  have  the 
hiccup,  to  make  them  forget  it.  S.  Hierome,  lib.  2.  epist  16.  to  Rusticus 
the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a  monas- 
tery in  Egypt,  **  '^that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasion,  could  be 
diverted,  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of  his 
convent  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to 
defame  him  before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintiff.  The  young  man  wept,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words)  by  this  invention  he  was  cured, 

and  alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts Injuries,  slanders,  contempts, 

disgraces, spretaque  injuria  formtB,  "  the  insult  of  her  slighted  beauty," 

are  very  forcible  means  to  withdraw  men's  affections,  con/ume/ui  affecti  amatores 

1i  Ph!lr>itrntTi8  de  rlta  Sophlstartitn.  I  VIrg.  6.  iCn.  k  Bnehanan.  I  Annancientnr  yalde  trlstia,  nft 
major  tristitla  possft  iiiinorem  obfuscare.  ^^  Aut  quod  sit  factua  acncMallna,  ant  habeat  honorem  ma^nnm. 
^  Adokbccns  Gracua  erHt  in  Egyptl  caenobio  qui  nulla  operia  mainiitadine,  nulla  persnaaione  flammam 
poterat  a«dare :  nionasterli  pater  bac  arte  serravit.  Iniperat  cuidam  d  aoclla,  &e.  Flcbat  ille,  omuea 
aUversabantnr:  aolua  pater  cailidb  opponere,  no  abondanti*  tristitlifi  abiorberetar,qaidmulU?  hoc  invento 
curaias  cat,  et  a  cogitationlbua  priattnls  avocatoa. 
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amare  destnuftt,  as  ^Lucian  saith,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  eontenmed  or 
misused,  turn  love  to  hate;  ^redeamf  Non  si  me  c^ecret^  "  111  never  love 
thee  more."  Egone  iiiam,  qua  tilum,  qua  me,  qua  nonf  So  Zepbjrus  hated 
Hyadnthus  because  he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  co-rival  Apollo  {Pale- 
pAtetusfab.  Nar,),  he  will  not  come  again  though  he  be  invited.  *  Tell  him  but 
how  he  was  scoffed  at  behind  his  back  ('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his 
love  is  falae,  and  entertains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that 
she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut^  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a  devil,  or,  which  Italians 
commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout^  stoiie. 
strangury,  £dling  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided,  he 
is  subject  to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  fonr  incurable 
tetters,  issues;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a  har&-brain  with  many  other  secret  infirmities, 
which  I  will  not  so  much  as  name,  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  a  lier- 
maphrodite,  an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spendthrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool, 
a  gull,  a  beggar,  a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt^  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a 
common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a  witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a 
wolf  in  his  bosom,  a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper,  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that 
he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in 
the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that 
nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is  haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fear- 
ful and  tragical  things,  able  to  avert  and  terrify  any  manor  woman  living,  Gordo- 
uius,  cap.  20,  part  2.  hunc  in  modo  consuHt;  Paretur  aliqua  vetula  turpissima 
aspectUyCum  turpi  et  viUhahitu:  etportetsuUusgremiumpannum  menstruakin^ 
el  dicat  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosay  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto,  et  quod  est  epUeptica 
et  tmpudica;  et  quod  in  corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentia  enormes^  cumfcUore 
anhelitus,et  alia  enarmitates,  quibvs  vetula  sunt  edocta :  si  nolii  his persuaderi 
subitd  extrahat^pannum  menstrualem,  coram facieportando,  exclamando,  talis 
est  arnica  tua  ;etsiex  his  non  demiserit,  non  est  homo,  seddiabolus  incamntus. 
Idem  fere,  Avicenna,  cap.  24,  de  cura  Elishi,  lib.  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4.  Nar- 
rent  res  immundas  vetula,  ex  quibus  abominationem  incurrat,  et  res  ^sordidas, 
et  hoc  assidvent.     Idem  Arculanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhetsis,  dx. 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a  more  specdj 
alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alteram  indticere,  set  him  or 
her  to  be  wooed,  or  woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better 
fortune,  birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  ^  *Invenies  alium  si  te  hie 
fastidit  Alexis,'*  by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the 
stream  of  affection  another  way,  **  Successore  novo  truditur  omnis  amor;''  or, 
as  Yalesius  advLseth,  by  ^subdividing  to  diminish  it,  as  a  great  river  cut  into 
many  channels  runs  low  at  last.      *'  ^Hortor  et  ut  paritkr  binas  haheatis 
amicas,^^  dec.     If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  tw'o 
mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another:  as  he  that  goes  from  a  good 
fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it^  though  in  the  next  room  there  be 
a  better  which  will  refre^^li  him  as  much ;  there  is  as  much  difference  of  hoc  as 
hie  ignis;  or  bring  him  to  some  public  shows,  plays,  meetings,  where  heicaj 
see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice:  cany  him  but  to  the 
next  town,  yea  peradventuro  to  tlie  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost  CSnone^s  love 
by  seeing  Helen,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diome^^i 
he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  'Theseus 
left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune,  that  vaser^t 

®  Tom.  4.  P  Tcr.  «  Hj-patla  Alcxandrlna  qnendam  m  adamantem  pfrolatls  nnUebrflmi  wanb-  et  to 
f\\m  coiOectta  ab  amoris  insania  llbcravit.    Suidajj  et  Eunapiua.        ' SaTanaxvIa,  reg.  6.       ■  Vinf.  l^  * 

1  ou  win  easily  fln«  another  If  thib  Alexis  disdains  you."  t  Distrtbntlo  amoris  Bat  in  plM*S 

a.1  Pinrcs  arnicas  anlmum  applicct.        »  Ovid.  « I  recommend  you  to  bare  two  miatrcsMa."      *  Hj^o*N 
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his  loving  mistress.  ^  Nwnc  primum  Dorida  vetua  amcUor  contempsiy  as  he 
said,  Doris  is  but  a  dowdj  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets 
his  physiognomy  forthwith,  this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by 
remove;  after  a  little  absence  it  will  be  remitted,  the  next  fair  object  will 
likely  alter  it.  A  young  man  in  'Lucian  was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the 
theatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  ftdr  objects  there,  mentis  sanitatem 
recepU,  was  fully  recoveredi  "  *and  went  merrily  home  as  if  he  had  taken  a 
dram  of  oblivion.**  ^  A  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was  brought  up  in  a  chest, 
there  fed  with  fragments  c^  bread  and  cheese,  though  there  could  be  no  better 
meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands, 
loathed  his  former  life :  moralise  this  &ble  by  thyself  Plato,  in  his  seventh 
book  De  Legibue,  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  ^  to  which  by 
little  holes  some  small  store  of  hght  came;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could 
not  be  a  better  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  lights  cegerrimi  solem  intueri;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to 
it  ''  ^they  deplored  their  fellows'  miseiy  that  lived  nnder  ground."  A  silly 
lover  is  in  like  state,  none  so  faxv  as  his  mistress  at  firsts  he  cares  for  none  but 
her;  yet  after  a  while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her 
name,  sight,  and  memory.  Tis  generally  true;  for  as  he  observes,  ^  Friorem 
/iammam  nomu  ignis  extrudit;  et  ea  mulierum  ncUura,  ut  pr€esentes  maximi 
amerUf  one  fire  drives  out  another;  and  such  is  women's  weakness,  that  they 
love  commonly  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men;  as  he  confessed, 
he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Floriat^  and  when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them 
both :  but  faxr  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all,  Cloris  sui^assed  her, 
and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaiyllia,  she  was  his  sole  mistress ;  O  divine  Ama- 
ryllis: qiLdm  procera,  cupressi  adinstar^  quhm  degans,  quUm  decens,  &c.  How 
lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw  another,  and 
then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he  loves  best 
he  saw  last  'Triton,  the  sea  god,  first  loved  Leucothoe,  till  he  came  in 
presence  of  Milsene,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea : 
but  (as  ^she  complains)  he  loved  another  eflaoons,  another,  and  another.  "Tis 
a  thing,  which  by  Hierom's  report,  hath  been  usually  practised.  ''^Heathen 
philosophers  drive  out  one  love  with  anothei*,  as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  ^ 
pin.  Which  those  seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasuems,  that  they  might 
requite  the  desire  of  Qneen  Yashti  with  the  love  of  others."  Pausanias  in 
Eliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was  painted  to  contend  with  another, 
and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because  one  love  drives  out  another, 
"  ^  AUerius  vires  sublrahU  cUter  cimor;  and  Tully,  3.  IfcU.  Deor.  disputing  with 
C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids  all  differing  in  office.  Felix 
Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  a  widower  in 
Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a  poor  servant 
his  maid,  when  his  fiiends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his 
mind :  they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  man's  daughter  in  the  town,  whom 
he  loved,  and  lived  with  long  after,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the 
first.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ^  Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till 
the  Emperor  Sigismond  married  him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  courts  and  so  in 
short  space  he  was  freed. 

7PelrtiBlQS.  *Ltbidesfllt  •  E  thettro  egraisoi  hnarls,  ae  ti  pbannaciim  obUrlonls  blUaMt 

b  Mot  in  diU  natoa.  in.  ^  In  qnem  %  cpeca  tubtemmeo  modicum  Inds  UlAbitnr.  d  Deplonbant 

eoram  mlwrlam  qui  ■abtemnels  Ulls  lodi  Titam  degimt  *  Tatlaa,  lib.  &  f  ArUtametiu,  epist  4. 

s  0^^*»gnto  DiaL  Oalat  Hox  allam  pnetoUt,  allam  pndatimis  quam  primum  occasio  arriserit  b  Epiat 
lib.  S.  16.  PliiUMo]Aii  HBcali  Teterem  amorem  noro.  qoaai  claTVon  daro  repeUere,  quodat  AAsaeroragl  saptom 
priDclpea  Peraarmn  feeere,  nt  Vasua  r«gliUB  daalderinm  aroore  oompenanrent  i  Orld.    **One  lore 

extracts  the  Inflnanoe  of  another.**  k  Lagxibri  ▼este  indatna.  conaolationea  potf  admlalt,  donee  Guar  as 

ducali  ■*ng««nf,  finmoMm  Tliglnem  TniitT<^'*^'!*A  tm^iaa!^   JBaau  Sjlrios  biat  de  Enxyalo  et  Lucretlik 

2q 
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SufiSBCT.  m.-^^^  ootuuel  and persuanorif  foulness  of  tlis/aci,  men%  wmais 

/atdiSf  tnisories  of  marriage,  events  qflust^  dsc 

As  iihere  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  beroical  love,  so  there  be 
manj  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  per- 
suasion, which  I  should  have  handled  in  the  first  place,  are  of  great  moment, 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  headsfcrong 
passion  counsel  can  do  no  good« 

**  1  Qua  enlin  m  m  se  neqne  conalliam  neqne  modam  I  '*  Which  thlnic  hath  ndUier  jndgiiMitt,  or  u  eo4» 
BAhet,  QUO  earn  coosUlo  rageru  moa  potea."  |    How  ahoald  nMot  or  oouiMel  it  ameod  f* 

-■  **  ^Quis&mm  modus  adnt  cunari  f^  But»  without  question,  good  counsd 
and  advice  must  needs  be  of  great  foroe^  espeoiallj  if  it  shall  proceed  &om  a 
wise,  fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a  man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties 
do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is&bk 
to  divert  and  suffice.  Grordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  m.uch  to  it,  tbt 
he  would  have  it  by  all  means  used  in  the  fixst  placa  Amoveaiur  abtOacmr 
siUo  wri  que/n  timet,  ostendendo  pericula  sasculifjtu£icium  infend,  gaudia  Para- 
disL  He  would  have  some  discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  the  fuiy  of 
passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by  absence  allayed ;  for  it  is  aa  intempestive  at  &st 
to  give  counse],  as  to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  in  that  ijasUnt 
departed;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  narcotics^  cordials,  nectarines,  potioos, 
Homer's  nepenthes,  or  Helen's  bowl,  &o.  Non  oessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will 
lament  and  howl  for  a  season:  let  psjssion  have  his  coursea  whil^  and  then  be 
may  proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserableevents  anddangers  which  will  sorelj 
happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise^  and  the  like,  which  by  their  ^ve^ 
terous  courses  they  shall^forfeit  or  incur;  and  'tis  a  fit  method,  a  veiy  ^ 
means^  for  what  '^  Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love^  Sine  magistro  (Hicititr, 
vixsinemagistro  deserttuTy  'tis  leamedof  itself  but  ^hardly  left  without  a  tutor. 
Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  shov 
them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences^  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usaallj 
follow;  which  their  blindness,  fiuy,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselv)^<^ 
will  not  apprehend  through  weakness;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  them- 
selves, to  give  ear  to  friendly  admonitions.  ^  Tell  mo,  sweetheart  (saith  Trj- 
phena  to  a  love-sick  Charmides  in  ^Ludan),  what  is  it  that  troubles  tbeet 
peradv^iture  I  can  ease  thy  mind,  and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;"  and  so, 
without  question,  she  might,  and  so  mayest  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of 
good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least  what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  disbonest, 
let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Ecclos.  26. 
Ambros.^t6.  1.  cop.  4.  inhisbookof  Abeland  Cain,Philo  Judasustiism^f^ 
mer,  Platinas,  dutL  in^  Amoresy  £speno»u^  and  those  three  books  of  P<^ 
'Hosdus  de  coniem.  Amaribus,  .zEneas  Sylvius'  tart  Epistle^  which  he  ^te  to 
his  finend  Nicholas  of  Warthurge,  which  he  calls  middwn  iUiciti  amaris,  &^ 
"  ^Eor  what's  a  whore,"  as  he  saith,  "  bulb  a  poler  of  youth,  "^ruin  of  men,  • 
destmction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a  downfedl  of  honour,  fodder  for  the 
devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?"  "jPo/w  amor  est  laqnea 
animoiy  &c.,  a  bitter  honey,  sweet  poison,  delicate  destruction,  a  voluntazyuu^ 
chief,  oommixium  cosnum,  sterquUinium.     And  as  ^Pet.  Axetine's  Loici^^  ^ 

iTer  «Vlrg.EcL8.  "ForwhatUmlthaslore?"  »  Lib.  do  beat  vlt.  cap.  14  ^^^ 

nsu  didmni,  longa  desaetadlne  dediscondnm  est.    Petivcta.  eplst  lib.  S.  S.  '  '^*^'^_t^^ 

incrst    FortaMo  ctlian  ipsa  ad  ainorem  ifltnm  nonnihil  contalexvw  ^Qnid  enim  movetoto  v^  JV,^^u 

expllatrlx,  Yironim  raplna  aeu  mam  pati-imontt  devoratrlx,  honoxla  peroicks*  pabulani  dUwif  jtfv 
oiortlt,  infenil  supplementiim  ?  'Sangulneoi  hominum  lorbent.  *  Ccmtemplatione  IdioWi  ^  ^ 

dUerimen  vitni.  luunt  bUmda,  mol  iBnacimi  dnlet  ^vneoain,  p«rnielaB  delleata.  laalun  •poBtaueum.  ^ 
tPomodiaaM.  JiaL  Ital  ga}a^  Ira.  Invldia,  aoporbla,  laerll^a,  lalroctnia*  cadM,  eo  die  n$U  "|^|VJt 
pHmum  merctrix  |}Fufe5«ionom  fodt*  Saparbla  raqjor  quam  opnlouti  ruittoi,  invidia  qwun  Utii  raMsn* 
inlmlcftla  noceotior  meUuichoUiii  avaiitia  in  inrnrfmiP*-  r«ft^"T^*'n. 
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notable  quean,  confesseth :  ''Qluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  thefl*, 
slaughber,  were  all  born  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession ;  for,"  as 
she  follows  it,  ''her  pride  is  greater  than  a  rioh  churFs,  she  is  more  enyions 
than  the  pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  helL  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  any  were  maloy  pejor,  pessimOf  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  'tis  a  whore;  how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  skin  1 
O  Antonia,  thou  seest  ^  what  I  am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle 
of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a  pocky  quean.*'  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes  medi- 
tate on  this;  let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules^ 
Holofemes^  &c.  Those  in£nite  mischief  attend  it :  if  she  be  another  man's 
wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  God's  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
soul :  if  he  be  sudi  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  &ct.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid, 
'tis  to  abuse  or  marry  her:  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  foul  fact  (though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adulteiy  itself.  If  to  many,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  pro- 
verb is,  or  settle  his  afiTections,  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of 
his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match  for  fortunes,  years,  parentage, 
and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  stuo  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first,  curb  in  his  inordi- 
nate passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert 
his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^Slneas,' forewarned  by  Mer- 
cury in  a  dream,  left  Dido's  love,  and  in  all  haste  got  him  to  sea, 

**'  MnesteOi  SarierMttimqae  Toeat  fortenuiiiaGloanthem, 
Claawin  aptent  taoiti  Jubet" 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

— •*•  nnlli*  illo  movrtar 
Fletiboii  aut  UIm  tocw  umcUbllls  andlt ;  **  7 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 
pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt, 
pater  non  depertt  fiUaan,  nee  /rater  sororem^  a  fiither  dotes  not  on  his  own 
daughter,  a  brother  on  a  sister;  and  whyl  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful, 
unfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft-,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices, 
infirmities;  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts:  if  he  be  in  any 
danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if  ho  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he 
may  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  lus  vocation 
whatever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself  yet  let  him  wisely  premedi- 
tate of  both  their  estates;  if  they  be  unequal  in  years,  she  young  and  he  old, 
what  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke^  how  absurd  and  in 
decent  a  thing  is  it!  as  Lydnus  in  'Lucian  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
crook-nosed  ^ave  to  marry  a  young  wench;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see  an 
old  lecher  I  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with  a 
pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ?  How 
absurd  it  is  for  a  youDg  man  to  many  an  old  wife  for  a  piece  of  good.  But 
put  case  she  be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspond- 
ent, he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  man  iage,  which  is  an  honourable  estate, 
but  for  what  respects?  Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is 
commonly  the  main  object,  she  is  a  most  absolute  form,  in  his  eye  at  leasts  Cui 
formam  Paphia  et  Charites.  tribtiere  decoram;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as 
much?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgment? 

M  a  Fallnat  noa  ocoll  vaglqne  tenioai 
OppresM  ratioQe  mentlontur/' 

*  Qualia  exlra  lam  Tidei,  qoalia  intra  novit  Dens.  *  Virg.    **  Me  calla  Mnestheoa,  Suigeafena,  and  the 

Amva  Cloanthsa,  and  orders  them  sUently  to  prepare  the  fleet**     7  **  He  ia  moved  by  no  tear%  he  cannot  be 
(ndoced  to  hear  tier  worda."       'Tom.  2.  In  TOttai  Calvna  com  sis,  naiom  haboax  iUntun,  Ac        *  Fetroniiia» 
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our  eyes  and  other  senses  will  oommonlj  deoeiye  ns;**  it  may  be,  to  tlis 
thyself  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  afler  a  little  absenoe»  she  is  not  s^ 
fair  as  she  seems.  Qtuedam  videntur  ei  non  sunt;  compare  her  to  another 
standing  hy,  'tis  a  touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  La 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c  examine  every  part  h 
itself  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  seyeral  sitea^  aad  tell  me  how  tli  :i 
likest  her.  It  may  he  not  she  that  is  so  &ir,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  ia 
her  dothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  fair;  as  the  ^poet  then  prescnb^ 
separate  her  from  her  clothes :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggar's  weei. 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  ^shion,  foul  linen^  coaise  rai- 
ment, besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax,  sagapenum,  ass:^- 
foBtida^  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent  action  or  otber; 
or  in  such  a  case  as  ^Brassivola,  the  physidan,  found  Malatasta^  his  patient, 
afber  a  potion  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Manibus  in  terram  depo- 
8U%8,  et  ano  versus  cedum  devcUo  (ac  si  videretur  Socraticus  Ule  Aristophiaa. 
qui  Geometricas  Jiguras  in  terram  scribenSf  tvJbera  coUigere  vid^nUwr)  airam 
hUem  in  album  parietem  injiciebcU,  adeoqite  totam  cameram,  et  se  deturpabat,  ^ 
&c.,  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw*st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  affect  Ler 
as  thou  dostt  Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a  ^frosty  morning,  in  cc^l^ 
weather,  in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing;  <tc. 
riveled  and  ill-favoured  to  behold.  She  many  times  that  in  a  composed  lock 
seems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  scituld  formd^  if  she  do  but  laugh  cc 
smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and  shows  a  pair  of  nneren. 
loatl^ome,  rotten,  foul  teeth :  she  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs,  a  defoncei 
crooked  carcass  under  a  fine  coat.  It  may  be  for  all  her  cositly  tires  she  i: 
bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fair  by  dark,  by  candle-light,  or  afar  off  at  sa:^ 
a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  ^Lucian,  '*  If  thou  should  see  her  near, 
or  in  a  morning,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a  beast;*'  ^si  dUi^dcr 
consideres,  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cceteros  corporis  meatus  egreditur,  viUus  sUr- 
quilinium  nunquam  vidisti,  EoUow  my  counsel,  see  her  undr&ssedy  see  her,  if 
it  be  possible,  out  of  her  attires,  Jurtivis  nudatam  ccloribus,  it  may  be  she  i» 
like  ^sop's  jay,  or  ^Pliny's  cantharidea,  she  will  be  loathsome,  ridiculous, 
thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thou  saw'st  her,  pales,  in  a  con- 
sumption, on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  ertU  graiisii- 
mus  amplexus  (whose  embrace  was  so  agreeable)  as  Bamaid  saith,  erii  fiorribUis 
aspecius;  Hon  redolet,  sed  olet,  qua  redolere  soleij  **Aa&  posy  she  snielb 
sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fdr  one  day,  but  dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  ano- 
ther." Beautiful  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more 
deformed  than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus:  thy 
lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  ^  Choms  charior  oceUis,  **  dearer  to  thee  than 
thine  eyes,"  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  autimata  cosno,  *<  worse  than 
any  dirt  or  dunghilL"  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks 
be  terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgon's  head,  than  Helen's  carcass. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  to  see  a  woman  naked  is  able  of  itself  to  alter  his 
affection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  'Montaigne  the  Frenchman 
in  his  Essays,  that  the  skilfulest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a 
remedy  of  venerous  pa&sions,  a  full  survey  of  the  body;  which  the  poet  in* 
sinuateSi 

*'  k  nie  qnbd  olMccaas  In  aperto  oorpore  portei        I  **  Tho  lore  8t<Md  stlU.  that  ran  la  ftiH  esreov 

Yiderat,  la  cana  qtii  fiiit,  luuit  amor."  |     When  once  il  saw  those  paxta  alioQld  not  appes:* 


\OrUL  "  In  Catartleb,  Uk  S.        4  SI  fetreat  defonnli,  eecc  ibnnoaa  est  t  dfrlgeat  teoMM,  l«n  sk 

bifoTiBiiL  Th.  Uo^u^  Epigrani.  *  Amorum  diaL  torn.  4.  b1  quia  ad  anronun  contempfetvr  nniltas  laoUera 

a  nocte  lecto  snrgentes,  tarplores  patablt  ease  bestUii  f  Hugo  de  daostro  Aalnusb  Uli  L  c:  1.    **Uy<n 

qoiet^reaect  opon  what  paaaea  through  her  month,  nostrlla,  and  other  ooadails  of  her  body,  yon  aever  mv 
jller  Btuir."       t  Hist,  nat  11.  cap.  3*.    A 11/  that  bath  golden  wtaga  hut  a  pol«»ed  body.  a  Bochoaaft 

HendecasyL  I  ApoL  pro  item  Seb  k  Ovld.  3.  j-«m.  *»«-««^ 
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Tt  is  reported  of  Seleucos,  king  of  Sjrus  that  seeing  his  wife  Sbratonice*8  bald 
potey  as  she  was  undressing  her  bj  chance,  he  could  never  affect  her  after. 
Itemundus  Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress' 
l>reast,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of 
ber.  Philip  the  French  king,  as  Neubri^ensisy  lib,  4.  cap.  24.  relates  it,  mar- 
ried the  Ving  of  Denmark*s  daughter,  ''TEmd  after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife 
one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fault, 
sent  her  back  again  to  her  father.**  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  finds  &ult  with  our  English  "chronicles,  for  writing  how  Margaret 
the  king  of  Scots'  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh,  French  king,  was 
ob  graveolenliam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are  made 
for  by-respecis,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  honeymoon's  past^  turn 
to  bitterness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion ;  and  hatred 
oft  follows  in  the  highest  d^ree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

**  ^  Cam  M  cutis  arldA  laxat, 
nunt  oltiearl  dentet  ** 

'wliezi  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 

Jam  gravis  es  nobiSy   begone^  they  grow  stale,  fulsome^  loathsome, 

odious,  thou  art  a  beastly  filthy  quean yaciem  Fhcebe  cacamiU  habes,  thou 

art  SahMmi  podex,  withered  and  dry,  insipida  et  vetuta ^  Te  quia  rvugm 

turparU,  et  capitis  nives  (I  say),  begone,  ^portrn  paierU,  proficiscere. 

Yea,  but  you  will  affirm  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a  most  absolute  form 
in  all  men's  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be 
added  to  her  person,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her 
beauty,  comeliness  and  pleasant  grace^  inimitable,  mera  ddicioe,  meri  lepares, 
she  is  Myrothetium  Veneris^  GrcUiarum  pixis,  a  mere  magazine  of  natural  per- 

fections,she  hath  ail  the  Veneres  and  Graces mille  faces  et  miUe  Jigwxu, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  complete,  ^Lceta  genas,  keta  as  raseum,  vaga  lumina 
ictta :  to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece, 
aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alici^jus  nu9ninis  camposita,  a  Phoenix,  vemarUis 
iBtatvlce  VeneriUa,  a  nymph,  a  fairy,  'like  Yenus  herself  when  she  was  a  maid, 
rndli  secunda^  a  mere  quintessence,  flares  spirans  et  amaraeum,  fcgmina  pro* 
digium :  put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  I  ^  Florem  decoris  singuU 
carpunt  dies:  ''  Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,"  and  this  beauty  is 
honum  fragile,  a  mere  flash,  a  Yenioe  glass,  quickly  broken, 

*■  ^  Anc^  fonna  bonam  mortallbiu, 
exlgui  doaam  brero  tempuriSi* 

it  will  not  last  As  that  fair  flower  ^Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemone, 
filourisheth  but  one  month,  this  gracious  all-KX>mmanding  beauty  fiides  in  an 
instant.  It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost^  the  painter's  goddess,  yo^ra  Veritas,  a  mere 
picture,     ^  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  yanity,"  Prov.  xxxL  30. 

**  J  Vitrei  gemnittla,  fltuuqna  Inillalt,  Candida  fbrma   I  **  A  brttUa  gam,  bnbbla,  !•  beaotj  pale. 

Niz,  roaai  rosi  famiu,  yentaa  et  aura,  nlhU.  [ei^  |    A  rose,  dev,  mov,  smoke,  irlnd,  air,  naoght  at  aU."* 

If  she  be  fidr,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scornful, 
sequiturgue  superhia  formami,  or  dishonesty  rara  est  concordia  forma  atque 
pudiciluB,  "  can  she  be  fiedr  and  honest  too  ?  "  '  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasides^ 
married  a  Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for  her 
conditions  tiiie  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.     So  that 

I  Post  imam  noctcm  Inoertnm  nnde  ofTensam  ceplt,  propter  foetentem  cjna  splrltnm  afil  dIcimt,TeIIatentam 
ftrditatem  repadlavit,  rem  ficlens  plane  UUdtam,  et  rtg\m  peraooa  multum  Indecoram.  b  q^i  ^q^ 
<>rartoxi  belike.       ^  Javenal :  *'  When  the  wrinkled  akin  becomes  flabby,  and  the  teeth  black."  •  Hart 

P  TuUy  in  Cat       ■*  Because  tvrinkles  and  hoarj  locks  dlsflgnre  you.**     ^  Hor.  od&  la.  lib.  4.      '  LodieoSi 
**  Beautiful  checiks,  rosy  lips,  and  langublilng  eyea**  ■  Quails  Ailt  Venna  cmn  fiiit  rirgo,  balsamnm 

spirans,  &o.         t  Seneca.  ^  Seneca,  Hypi     **  Beauty  la  a  plft  of  dubious  worth  to  mortals,  and  of  brief 

duniUon.**       'Camerarlus,  embk  68.  cent  1.  flos  omnium  pulcherrlmus  statim  lancuesdt,  forma  typa& 
y  Ucrnar.  Baubuslus,  Ep.  1.  4.  'Pausanins,  Lacon.  lib.  a.  ozorem  dozit  Spartff  molicnuo  gmniampoit 

Ilclunam  fonnustssimim.  at  ob  mores omidum  turpisstrndia,** 
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I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with  *  8eiieca»  not  her  person  but  qualities. 
^  Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade  which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No,  but  that  which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  well 
tempered  metal,  able  to  resist"  This  beauty  is  of  the  body  alone,  and  what 
is  that,  but  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  ''  a  inock  of  time  and  sick- 
ness?" or  as  Boethius,  ''°as  mutable  as  a  flower,  and  'tis  not  nature  so  makes  ns, 
but  most  part  the  in&rmity  of  the  beholder."  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no  such 
matter:  Die  mihi  per  gratias  qualia  tihi  videtur,  ^  I  pray  thee  tell  me  hov 
thou  likest  my  sweetheart,"  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristsenetus,  **  ^whoQ 
I  so  much  admire,  methinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentleman,  the  properest  man, 
that  ever  I  saw :  But  I  am  in  love,  I  confess  {nee  pudet  /cUeri),  and  cannot 
therefore  well  judge."  But  be  she  fair  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his 
Bathillus  (to  examine  particulars),  she  have  ^Flammeoios  oculoe  coBaque  lac- 
teda^  a  pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  lips,  white  teeth,  soft  and 
plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  &ir  and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all 
graoee^  el^gan<»e9,  an  absolute  piece, 

**  f  Lamina  sfait  MeUto  Junonla,  dextra  Mbierra, 
HamllUB  Veneria,  sara  maris  domlna,"  &c. 

Let  ^her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  fix)m  France,  back 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switssr- 
land,  let  her  have  the  Spanish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and 
endowments : 


**  hCandida  atderlls  ardeacant  Imnlna  flammls, 
Student  coUa  roias,  et  cedat  crinllms  anrnm, 
UeUeapurporeum  depromant  ora  ruborcm ; 


Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  colestl  corpoTo  vtecat 
Forma  deamm  onmia,"  Ac 


Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristsanetus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena, 
Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair 
herself  still,  such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over  the 
ford;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yield;  belike  her,  and  ber,  and 
whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ;  a  little  sickness^  a  fever,  small-pox, 
wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye^  a  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of 
heat  or  cold,  mars  aU  in  an  instant^  disfigures  all;  child-bearing,  old  age,  that 
tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erinnys ;  raging  time,  care,  rivals  her  upon  a 
sudden;  after  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while,  and  the  black  ox  hath 
trodden  on  her  toe^  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  &vonr,  thou 
wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  too  &t,  another  too  lean,  <fea,  modest  Matilda, 
pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan,  mindng  merry  MoU,  dainty  dancing 
DoU,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  ELate,  boimcing  Bess;,  with 
black  eyes,  fair  Phillis,  wi&  fine  white  hands,  fiddOOng  Fianl^  tall  Tib,  slender 
Sib,  dec.,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  doll, 
sour,  and  all  at  last  out  of  &shion.  UbijamvuUus  argtUia,  suavis  suaviiatio, 
hkmdua  risua,  dca  Those  faxc  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soft  conl  lips 
will  be  pale,  dty,  cold,  rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  ragged,  that  soft  and  tender 
superficies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a  moment, 
and  as  ^  MatUda  writ  to  King  John, 

*«  I  am  not  noir  as  wtara  tboa  iafr^st  ma  latt^ 
That  ffkToar  aoon  ia  Tanbhed  and  past  i 
That  rosy  blush  lapt  in  a  IIU7  rale, 
Kow  is  with  morphew  orergrowc  and  pale.** 

•Epist^  76.  ffladlnm  honnm  diees,  noncni  deanratns  est  halthenii  nee  cni  Taglna  pcmtnls  dlsdnnttm, 

■ed  cul  ad  secandam  subtilia  acies  et  macro  mnnlmentum  omne  mpturos.  b  I'uichrltndo  corpora, 

temports  ot  morbl  lodlbrinm.  orat  8.  *  Florum  nratabilltato  fligador,  nee  sna  natnra  formosas  fecit  sed 

apeetantiinn  inflrmltas.         d  Epist  1 1.     Qneni  ego  depereo  jUTenls  mlhi  pnlcherrttnns  Tidetor ;  led  fbr«a 

amore  percita  de  amore  non  rccte  Jadlco.     •Luc.  Bmgensia.  "  Bright  eyes  and  snow-whUe  ne^**    f  Idem. 

« T,  V  1?*^  Melita's  eyes  be  like  Juno's,  her  band  Minerva's,  her  breasts  Ycnus\  her  lee  Ampihitilai-.- 

tha  SS  °i*^l^*?-  ^'        ^  ^^(^n-  Cat.       ••  Let  her  eyes  be  as  bright  as  the  ttara,  herneck  aneU  Lke 

wid  SSrVnJ^Sv'l  ■**'"?  PI****  Z^'"  ^^^  ^^  **°"**^  "P«  *»  ru^ycoloured ;  Jet  her  bcauly  be  respieiuleai. 
and  iupcrior  to  Venus,  let  her  in  aU  respects  be  a  deity,"  *-.   1 U.  Pray  toa  -»-.— ««h 
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Tis  so  in  the  rest,  tlieir  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  "wiiich  Dejaoira  liatb 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet^ 


k  Defonne  soils  asplcls  tmnds  nemns  ? 
Sic  noster  lonf^m  ibrma  pereanens  Itflr, 
Deperdit  aUquld  seinpOT,  et  fixlget  minns, 
Malbqae  minns  est  quicquid  In  nobis  ftilti 
OUm  petttnm  ooddit,  et  partu  labot, 
}Iate9!Xiae  mnltam  rapnlt  ex  ilia  mihl 
^toB  citato  senior  eripoit  gradu** 


*■  And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  Kwn% 
'With  fhiit  and  leaves,  and  in  tlie  sammer  Mewi, 
In  winter  like  a  stock  defonned  shows: 
Onr  beaaty  takes  his  luee  aad  Journey  gees. 
And  doth  decrease,  and  lose,  and  ooine  to  nongPitf 
Admlr'd  of  old.  to  this  by  ehUd-blrth  brought  s 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace, 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apaoe.*' 


To  conclude  with  Cbrysostom,  **  'When  thou  seest  a  &ir  and  beautiful  persoA. 
a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  douna,  qtus  aalvvam  moveat,  lepidam  piedlam  et 
quam  tufacUd  amea,  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eyes^a  meriy  countenance^ 
a  shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing 
thy  concupiscence;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest, 
a  mere  excrement,  which  so  vexeth  thee,  that  thou  ^o  admirest,  and  thy 
ni^ng  soul  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  &ce,  and  thou  shalt  see 
all  loathsomeness  under  it,  that  beauty  is  a  superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerves, 
sinews :  suppose  her  sick,  now  reviled,  hooiy-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old  ; 
within  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  stinking,  putrid,  excremental  stuff:  snot 
and  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water  in  her  eyes,  what  filth  in 
her  brains,"  &c  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly  upon  her  in  the 
light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  much,  and  love 
less,  as  '"Oardan  well  writes,  minus  avnant  qui  cunUi  indent,  though  Scaliger 
deride  him  fdr  it :  if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  sucli  a  posture,  who- 
soever he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and  proportion,  those 
I  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine  him  of  her.  If  he 
be  eiegans/ormarum  spectator^  he  shall  find  many  &ults  in  physiognomy,  and 
ill  colour :  if  form,  one  side  of  the  fiice  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked 
nose,  bad  eyes  prominent  veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples^ 
red  streaks,  freckles,  hairs,  warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity, 
paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  colours  as  are  in  a  turkeycock's  neck,  many 
indecorums  in  their  other  parts ;  est  quod  desideres,  est  quod  ampuUs,  one  leers, 
another  frowns,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &o.  And  'tis  time  that  he  saith, 
^DiligerUer  consideranti  raro  fades  c^mkUa,  et  qua  vUio  caret,  seldom  shall 
you  find  an  absolute  &ce  without  a  feult,  as  I  have  often  observed;  not  in  the 
&ce  alone  is  this  defect  oz  disproportion  to  be  found,  but  in  all  the  other 
parts,  of  body  and  mind;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish;  pretty,  comely,  and 
decent,  of  a  majestical  presence,  but^  peradventure,  imperious,  dishonest, 
€u»rba,  iniquOf  self-willed :  she  is  rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but 
bad  carriage,  no  bringing  up,  a  rude  and  wanton  flirt;  a  neat  body  she  hath, 
but  it  is  a^nasty  quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut  of  a  bad  kind.  As  flowers  in  q 
garden  have  colour  some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  ar6 
unseemly  to  the  eye;  one  is  unsavoury  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  worm* 
wood,  and  yet  a  most  medicinal  cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach; 
so  are  men  and  women ;  one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and 
base:  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  foot,  /xda  pedes  et/ceda  mafMt%, 
a  ^e  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  mind, 
I  advise  thee  to  inquire  of  alL  See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold, 
sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat  her 
meals,  tbc,  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her  only 
let  him  observe,  but   her  parents  how  they  carry  themselves:    for  what 

kSenee.  act.  S.  Here  (Stseas.  1  ^Ides  Tennstam  muliorem,  falgldum  habentem  ocolam,  Tnlta  hHex^ 

comscaatem  eximlam  qtu*ndiim  aspcctmn  e:  docortim  pnc  se  fcrentem,  nrentem  mentem  tuiun,  et  oonea* 
piscentSam  a^entora :  coglta  terrain  csao  id  qno-J  aoios*  ct  qnod  admtroris  steretts,  et  qaod  te  urit,  Ae.,  cc^ta 
iUam  Jam  senescere,  jam  mgnsran.  catIs  gcnls,  icgrotain ;  tantis  sordibus  intos  plena  est,  pltuiU,  stereoiBt 
rcpnta  qatd  intra  nares,  oculus,  oerubrum  gestat,  quassonies,  &c.,  fta  °^SabtiL  13.  >^  Cardan, 

fuhtu  Ub.  13. 
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deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be  in  tbem  at  such  an  age. 
thej  will  likely  be  subject  to^  be  molested  in  like  manner,  thej  wUlpatrizare 
VT  mairizare.  And  withal  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  m  concictu 
{fA  Quiverra  prescribes),  H  quibuBCum  canverMiur^  whom  she  oonveraeth  with. 
lfo9cUur  €x  comite  qui  rum  cognoscitur  ex  m.^  According  to  Thucydides,  she 
is  commonly  the  best,  de  quonUnimua/areu  habetur  sermo,  that  is  least  talkel 
of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  pranker  or 
dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith  Theocritus  { 

**  At  TM  fettlra  ne  ne  Mltato  paell«, 
£n  maloB  hlrcu  Adcftt  in  TM  Miuuv  pantos.**  V 

Young  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fiekuns  and  satyrs  will  certainly 
play  wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  £accho*s  £lenora*s  preaence. 
Kow  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion, 
deformity,  bad  conditions,  dlca,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^Haedaa 
adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendcu  noterU^  note  their  fiiults,  vices,  errors^  and 
think  of  their  imperfections;  'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves 
furious  headstrong  passions;  as  a  peacock's  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say, 
make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride  of  his  tail;  she  is  lovely,  fiur, 
well  favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind,  '^  but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
what  care  I  how  kind  she  be  f  I  say  with  'Philostratus,.^)rfitaK»  aim,  imAi 
superba,  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  oatwani 
neves  or  open  &ults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret,  some 
private  (which  I  will  omit),  and  some  more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits,  evil 
•qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered;  consideratio  fiBeditatia 
mulierum,  menstrua  imprimis,  quam  immundn  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  pro- 
[ponit  regula  septima  penitus  observandam ;  and  Platina,  dial  smom,/ua^per- 
\Hringit.  Lodovicus  Bonac&ialus,  mtdieb.  lib,  2.  cap.  2.  Pet.  Hsedus,  Albertus, 
\4  infinUi  ferh  medicL  'A  lover,  in  Galcagninus's  Apologies,  wished  with 
!lll  his  heart  he  were  his  mistress's  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see^  and  do 
'[  know  not  what :  O  thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room, 
ihou  shouldst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  et  pctnitenda,  that  which 
would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  for  her 
sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  self-will,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousy ;  Ecclua.  v.  14. 
**  No  malice  to  a  woman's,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Fccles.  viL  26,  and  as 
the  same  author  urgeth,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  ''  Who  shall  find  a  virtuous  woman!  * 
He  makes  a  question  of  it.  NeqiM  ju$  neque  Umum,  nequs  ttquum  aciuni^  mdius 
p^jus^  prosit,  oMi,  nthil  viderU,  nisi  quod  libido  sttggeriL  ''  They  know  neither 
good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comical  poet  hath  it),  benefidal  or 
hurtful,  they  will  do  what  they  listw" 

**  %  Intldte  htmiani  generli,  qnerlmonlA  Tita^ 
ExuTin  noGtia,  dorlBilina  cars  dlei, 
PoBDA  Tirdm,  nex  et  Jareniun,'*  Ac 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  the 
''poet; 

"Tbe  lira  that  bold  PzometlMu  itole  from  m% 
With  pUgnes  caird  women  shall  rerenged  be. 
On  whow  allurinir  and  enticing  flico, 
Poor  mortdb  doting  shall  their  death  embrace.* 


•  "  Showme  your  company  and  IH  tell  yon  vbo  yon  arc."  P  •♦  Hark,  you  merry  maldsk  do  ust 

dance  so,  fbr  see  tlie  he-goat  la  at  hand,  ready  to  poonee  npon  yoo."  «Lib.  de  eentDmamorita^ 

earum  mendas  Tolrant  anlmo,  aiepe  ante  ocnlot  constitaant.  wpe  damnent  » In  deUdla.  •  Cta^ 

S!l?!r>.S2°l!??  ■•  *"'*^  optaret,  nt  ^os  amplexu  frul  posset,  &c    0  te  mlsemm.  alt  annnlna.  st  n^ 

JrS>rJ^•^™^°u^l;e^'o*SS■.i'^^^^^  care,  or  the  day.  the l£S^ of  SSLj  S2 
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In  fine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  inNevisanuai  NuUa  est/cemiiia  qua  nonhabeal 
quid:  thej  have  all  their  &ults. 

£9ay  eoeft  qftkem  halh  $ome  viot% 
](fone  bt/mt^vQlanp^ 
Another  kmih  a  H^tcoriiA  epty    ' 
Jifone  be/kU  iff  iraiilomMa^ 
Another  if  a  csMderr«.' 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hero*8 
lantern  to  Anteros,  Anteroti  sacrum,  ^and  he  that  had  good  success  in  his 
love  should  light  the  candle:  bat  never  anj  man  was  found  to  light  it;  which 
1  can  refer  to  nought^  but  the  iooonstancj  and  lightness  of  women. 

'**For  In  ft  thoosaad,  good  then  Im  not  one  i  I     In  their  own  Insti  carried  most  headlong  blind, 

Ali  be  10  prond,  unthankfiil,  and  nnkind,  I     Bnt  more  herein  to  speak  I  am  forbidden : 

Withflintjr  hearta»  careleM  of  others*  moaiif  |     Sometlmet  for  speaJcing  troth  onemay  be  chidden.** 

I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore 
take  heed  you  mistake  me  not,  ^matronam  nuUam  ego  tango,  I  honour  the  sex, 
with  aU  good  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I  will 
▼olnntarily  take  the  oath  which  Merourius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin,  descript 
tib.  d.foL  95.  Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nobilisdmo  sexui,  vd  verho,  vd  facto 
nMchinaturum.ko,,  let  Sunonides^  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such 
women-hateni'iCear  the  blame,  if  aught  be  said  amiss;  I  have  not  writ  a  tenth 
of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others ;  ^non  possunt  invectiva 
omnea,  et  eatirce  in  fasminae  ecripke,  una  volumine  comprehendi.  And  that 
which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  than  men,  though 
women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract  (to  apologise  once  for  all) ;  I  am 
neither  partial  against-  them,  or  therefore  bitter ;  what  is  said  of  the  one, 
mtUato  nomine,  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words  are  like 
Passus'  picture  in  ^Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke  a  hoi-se 
to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made  him 
passant :  now  when  the  feUow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said, 
it  was  quite  opposite  to  his  mind ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture 
upside  down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so 
gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter 
the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  'tis  all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose  :  If  women  in  general  be  so  bad  (and  men  worse  than 
they)  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  many?  where  shaU  a  man  find  a  good  wife :  or  a 
woman  a  good  husband)  A  woman  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  wife:  wed- 
ding is  undoing  (some  say),  marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing :  ''^  a  wife  is  a 
fever  hectic,"  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  ''and  not  to  be  cured  but  by  death.**  as 
out  of  Menander,  Athenaeus  adds, 

**  In  pelagna  te  Jads  negotiomm, I  "  Thon  wade»t  Into  a  sea  itself  of  woe^ 

Von  Libynm,  non  JEKcmn,  ubi  ex  triglnta  non  perennt   f        In  Libyc  and  JCgean  each  man  knowa 
Tria  asTiKia :  dncena  uzorem  Mrratnr  pronna  nemo.**  I        Of  thiity  not  three  ihipa  are  cast  awaj, 

I        But  on  thia  rock  not  one  eacapes,  I  mj.** 

The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray 
you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none;,  ^ra/da;  iyu  Xo/ov( 
iytvn^dfinh  liheri  maUia  liberu     For  my  part  HI  dissemble  with  him, 

**  Bate  procnl  nymphc,  faOax  genns  eate  pnellA. 
Vita  JDgata  meo  non  fiMtt  Ingenio :  me  Jarat,  **  f  ftc 

many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  downright; 
I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  ^Mare  haud  mare,  voa  mare 
acerrimum,  an  Irish  Sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

**  b  Scylla  et  Charybdls  Sicnia  contorqnens  freta,  I  **  ScyDa  and  Chary  bdls  are  leta  dangerona, 

Minha  eat  tlmenda,  nulla  non  melior  fera  est"         1  There  la  no  beast  that  la  ao  noxioua.** 

'Chaucer,  in  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.        7Qal  ae  fiidlem  In  amore  probarit,  hane  anooendito.        At  qnl 
succendat,  ad  bono  diem  Tcpertas  nema    Calcagnino^  'Azloata  *Uor.  bChriatoph. 

FonsecHi  *£ncom.  Demosthen.  d  Febrla  hectica  nzor,  et  non  nlal  morte  avtUenda        'Synedns, 

libroa  ego  Itberoa  genni ;  lipsius,  antJq.  Lect  Ubb     f  **  Avannt,  to  nympha,  maidens,  ye  axe  a  deceitful  laoai 
no  man-ied  Ulb  for  me,"*  Ao,  f  l*iaatua,  Aain.  act  1.  a  S«nec  in  Hercul. 
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Which  made  the  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken 
away  Job's  goods,  corporis  et  fortunes  bona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  perse- 
cute him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  ont  of  Tertnllian, 
Cyprian,  Austin,  Chrjsostom,  F^sper,  Oaudentius,  &c,  ut  novum  calamiJtatit' 
inde  genus  viro  existeret,  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse,  qtiam  totus  infemtts,  than. 
all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as  knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  nan 
tribuit  homint  pestUenUus  maktmf  saith  Simonides :  '' better  dwell  with  a 
dragon  or  a  lion,  than  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife,"  Ecdus.  xkv.  18. 
^better  dwell  in  a  wildemeBS,"  Frov.  zzi  19.  /'no  wickedness  like  to  her,** 
Eoclns.  zzv.  22.  ''She  makes  a  sorry  heart,  an  heavy  countenance,  a  wounded 
mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,"  vers.  25.  "A  woman  and  death  are  two 
the  bitterest  things  in  the  world;"  tuoormihi  ducenda  est  hodie,  id  mUnvigtis 
est  dicerSf  obi  domum  et  sitspende  is.  Ter.  And.  1.  5.  And  yet  for  all  this  we 
bachelors  desire  to  be  married;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  ^Fdi- 
ces  nuptCB  I  Tnoriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est,  'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  worlds 
I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith  he, 

••For  idn  would  I  Itasn  a  single  llft^ 
If  I  ooold  get  me  a  good  vrlr&'* 

Heigh-ho  for  a  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was- 
is  better  than  none:  O  blissful  marriage,  O  most  welcome  marriage, and  happy 
are  they  that  are  so  coupled  :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till 
we  have  effected  it.  But  with  what  &te  ?  like  those  birds  in  the  ^Emblem, 
that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  liked 
well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were  taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had 
the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat.  So  we  commend 
marriage. 

**  donee  mlacIU  llberl 
Anlclmas  domixuun;  BedposbpiamheajAniiacIaiuaflit, 
i'd  intos  est  qnod  mel  Mt:** 

''  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  is  ss> 
sweet,  we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ;  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell,"  ''give  me  my  yellow  hose  again  :*'  a 
mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as  merrily,  we  are  in  a  purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell 
itself.  JDuIoe  hetlvm%  inea^pertis,  as  the  proverb  is,  'tis  fine  talking  of  war,  and 
marriage  sweet  in  contemplation,  tiH  it  be  tried;  and  then  as  wars  are  most 
dangerous,  irksome,  evezy  minute  at  death's  door,  so  is,  &c  When  those  wild 
Irish  peers,  saith  ^  Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  !King  Henry  the  Second  (at 
what  time  he  kept  his  Cliristmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his  prince-like 
cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  &re,  had  seen  his  "^massy  plate  of  silver,  gold, 
enamelled,  beset  with  jewels,  golden  candlesticks,  goodly  rich  hangings,  brave 
furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifee,  drums,  and  his  exquisite  music  in 
all  kinds;  when  they  had  observed  his  majestical  presence  as  he  sat  in  purple 
robes,  crowned,  with  his  sceptre,  &c,  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,  and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  wei%  pertcBsi  domesHci 
et  pristini  tf/rotarchi,B3  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner 
of  life.  They  would  all  be  English  forthwith;  who  but  English  I  but  when 
they  had  now  submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began 
to  rebel  some  of  them,  others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  tco- 
late.  'Tis  so  with  us  bachelors,  when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  fiicca, 
those  gaudy  shows  that  women  make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and 
graces,  give  ear  to  their  syren  tunes,  see  them  dance,  &c.,  we  think  their  con- 
ditions are  as  fine  as  their  &ces,  we  are  taken  with  dumb  signs,  in  amplexum 
ruimus,  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  fein  be  married.     But  when  we  feel  the 

«.5f,?!^,  1  V-  ^  -^""tor.  Emblem.  1  De  rebus  HIbernJds,  1 .  3.  "*Genimea  pocala,  argetttn  tmh, 
•SvirJiSr^Xil*'."'®*'  *^.  Conchileataanltta,  bucclnamm  cJanBorcm,  tlbiarum  caniom,  0t  lyiopHoiitafr 
«u*>itfttein,m:ge»tatcmqucprincIpi«coronfttlcnmTWiBB«iitBeUodcoarata,&c 
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miseries,  cares,  woes,  tliat  aooompany  it,  we  make  oar  moan  manj  of  us,  cry 
out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released.  If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of 
experience  will  inform  iis»  £u«well  wiving  for  m j  part,  and  as  the  comical  poet 
merrily  saith^ 

*  B  Perdatnr  file  pearimt  qnl  ftBrninam  I  ***FoiiIfUl  him  that  brooght  the  second  matcli  to  pisst 

Dnxit  Mcundiu,  nam  nihil  prlmo  Impreeor  I  The  first  I  wbh  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas  I 

Ignania  at  pnto  maU  prtnnu  flilt  '*  |        Ue  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  waa." 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  ^SiuUa  maritali  qui 
porrigU  ora  eapistro,  I  pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may, 
bear  it  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shonlders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour 
ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syraousian  in  a  tempest^  when  all  ponderous 
things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  erat,  fling 
his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I  confess  is  comically  spoken,  ^and  so  I  pray 
you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  '  marriage  is  a  bondage,  a  thraldom,  a  yoke, 
a  hindi^ance  to  all  good  enterprises  {"  he  hath  married  a  wife,  and  cannot 
come'^,  a  stop  to  all  preferments,  a  rock  on  which  many  are  saved,  many  im- 
pinge and  are  cast  away:  not  that  the  thing  is  evil  in  itself  or  troublesome, 
l)ut  full  of  contentment  and  happiness,  one  of  the  three  things  which  please 
€k>d,  **  "when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together,"  an  honourable  and  happy 
estate,  who  knows  it  not  t    If  they  be  sob^,  wise,  honest  as  the  poet  infers, 

**  t  SI  commodoe  nandaeantnr  amorea,         t  **  If  fltlj  matcih*d  be  nan  and  wife, 

Nollam  iia  ahett  volnptatis  genua.**         |  Ko  pleanuw*a  wanting  to  their  life.** 

Butto  undiscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly  led  by  sense,  it  is 
a  feral  plague^  many  times  a  hell  itself  and  can  give  little  or  no  content, 
being  that  they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse 
in  their  affections.  Uasor  nomen  dignitatis  non  vduplatis,  as  ^he  said,  a  wife 
is  a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure  :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  govern  a 
family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  a  board's  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men 
think  and  say;  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch 
as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their  neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their 
own;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  cour- 
tezans as  they  will  themselves,  fly  out  impuni,  ^Fermdere  uooorea  alienaSf  that 
polygamy  of  Turks,  Lex  Julia,  with  Gcesar  once  enforced  in  Bome  (though 
Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  suspect  it),  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  veUent  Uceret, 
that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would,  or 
Irish  divorcement  were  in  use  :  ^but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard  and  gives  not  that  satis- 
faction to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are  :  what  still  the 
same,  to  be  tied,  *  to  one,  be  she  never  so  fair,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a  thing  they 
may  not  endme,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure^  and  counteifeit  as  thou 
wilt^  as  '^Parmeno  told  Thais,  Neque  tu  uno  eria  contenta,  "  one  man  will  never 
please  thee ;  **  nor  one  woman  many  men.  But  as  ^Pan  replied  to  his  father 
jyf  ercuxy,  when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married,  Nequaquam  pater,  amcUor 
enim  sum,  &a  "  No,  fetther,  no,  I  am  a  lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented 
with  one  woman."  Pythias,  Echo,  Menades,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
besides,  were  his  mistresses,  he  might  not  abide  marriage.  Varietas  ddectatj 
'tis  loathsome  and  tedious^  what  one  still  %  which  the  satirist  said  of  Iberinoy 
is  verified  in  most, 

MeUmialherlmBTlraQfllcIt?  oerntilhid  I     *"T!8  not  one  man  wni  lerre  her  by  her  will, 

£xtorqaebis  nt  hac  ocnlo  contenta  alt  ono.**  |        Aa  soon  sho'U  havo  one  eye  aa  one  man  still.** 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  maieria  prima  itself  that  still  desires  new 

nEabulna  in  CrlsQ.    Atheniene,  djpnosophist.  1.  13.  c.  3.  <^  Translated  tj  my  brother,  Ualph 

Bortoa  PJnTenaL    **^'ho  thmits  hia  fbollsh  neck  a  second  time  into  the  halter.*'    4H«c  in 

spcelem  dicta  care  nt  credaa.  '  Bachelors  always  are  the  bravest  men.  Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in 
memOTT,  not  In  poaterlty,  like  Epaminondas,  that,  instead  of  children,  left  two  ^reat  victories  behind  him, 
irhleh  he  eaDed  hlatwo  danaliters.       *EoehuL  xxtUI.  L      t  Euripides,  Andromach.  ^jEUqs  Vertu. 

fanperator.  Spar.  Tit  cjna  ^Bor.  TQnod  licet,  in^Tatnm  eat.  'For  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for 
poorer,  in  sicJincfHi  and  in  health,  ftc.  *tis  dorus  Bcrmo  to  a  scnsnal  man.  *  Ter.  acL  1.  Sc.  8.  £ttnach. 

oLndan.  torn.  4.  neqne  com  iins  ali^na  rem  habere  contcntua  forem.  ^  JnrcnoL 
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forma,  like  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and  flow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some 
to  hide  their  villanj;  once  married  she  maj  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name 
of  husband  is  a  sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  verUum  (saith  Seneca)  vi 
nvJUa  virum  haheat,  nisi  ut  irritet  aduUerum.  They  are  right  and  straight, 
as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host's  daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  ^  Ariosto,  as 
good  wives  as  MessaJina.  Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and  as 
good  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  they  must  have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see^ 
and  are  in  a  word  fax  more  fickle  than  any  woman. 

For  either  tkef  be  /U0  i^Jealoutf, 
Or  nuutei^iitt,  w  hnen  tuneltp.  . 

Crood  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to 
St.  Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second ;  and  good  wives  are  as  often 
matched  to  ill-husbands,  as  Manamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian^  Theodora 
to  Theophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute 
and  bad  husbands,  of  bachelors  and  their  vices ;  their  good  qualities  are  a 
fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too  well  known  already  in  every  village,  town 
and  city,  they  need  no  blazon :  and  lest  I  should  mar  any  matches,  or  disihearten 
loving  maids,  for  this  present  I  will  let  them  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature,  so  wan- 
dering in  their  aflections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagreement,  so  unobservant 
of  marriage  rites,  what  shall  I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light 
on  such  a  wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  9  'tis  not 
cortjugium  but  conjurgium,  as  the  Heed  and  Fern  in  the  *  Emblem,  averse  and 
opposite  in  nature :  'tis  twenty  to  one  then  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment : 
butas  in  alottery  forty  blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  amulii- 
tudeyou  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one :  a  small  ease  hence  then,  little  comfort^ 

"  i  Kec  intcgnim  nnqaain  tronslgca  iBtus  diem.*'     I  **If  heorshebetuchaono, 

I  Thou  hadst  macli  bettor  be  alone." 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &a     K  she  have  ^children,  and  thy  state  be 

not  good,  though  thou  be  waiy  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  thee, 

-fotcundd  domum  tibi  prole  gravcdnt,*  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them 

up,  *'  ^and  what  greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  b^et  children,  to  whom 
thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst  V  ^eum  /atnes 
domincUur,  strvdeiri  voces  rogarUium  panem^  penetrances  pairis  cor :  what  so 
grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  %  No 
plague  like  to  want :  and  when  thou  hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful  of 
their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.    Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  iiimn 
rsxva  vfifiara,  heroum  fiUi  noxce,  great  men's  sons  seldom  do  well;   0  utinam 
atU  ccMs  mansissem  aut  prole  carereml  "would  that  I  had  either  remained 
single,  or  not  had  children,"  ^  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.      Jacob  had 
his  Keuben, Simeon, and  Levi;  David  an  Ammon,an  Absalom,  Adoniah;  wise 
men's  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem 
2yrope  magnorum  virorum  optimum  et  tUHem  reliquisse  JUium  :  ^  they  had  been 
much  better  to  have  been  childless.   'Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort;  thy 
son's  a  drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ; 
thy  servants  lazy  drones  and  thieves ;  thy  neighbom^  devils,  they  will  make 
thee  weary  of  thy  life.      •*  ™If  thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have 
her  will,  thou  hadst  better  be  buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient^  raviiig 
still,  and  roaring  like  Jimo  in  the  tragedy,  there's  nothing  but  tempests,  all  hi 
an  uproar."     If  she  be  soft  and  foolish,  thou  wert  better  have  a  block,  she 

d  Lflx  sa.  •Camerar.  8S.  cent,  a  f  SImonldes.  t  Children  niaVe  mlsfbrtnnes  more  bitter.  Becon. 
•  **  She  will  rink  yoor  whole  establishment  by  her  fecundity.**  h  Ueinslas.  I^ist.  Piinilera  Nihil  mlaerinsqnnB 
procreaxe  liberos  ad  quoe  nihil  ex  hsBreditace  toa  pervenire  rideas  prsBter  funein  cc  sitlnL  i  Chiyt.  Fod- 
■jBca.  kLiberl  sibl  caxcinomata.  1  Melius  faerat  eos  sine  libcrls  dl>ces>i$!ie.      ">  Leninlii\  cap.  & 

Z^uL  *-  ^  ™*T*"*J.  ■*  °^°  *°  omnibus  obscqnarls,  omnia  Impacata  in  SBdlUus,  omnia  sursom  mtsceri  v«ei^ 
multSB  tempcstatcs.  See.    lib.  2.  num«r.  101.  sylr.  nup. 
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will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets;  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified, 
there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere  periculosia" 
nmunif  saith  Nevisauus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish,  °  Malo  Venusi' 
nam  qudtm  te,  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thoti  wilt  loathe 
her;  if  proud,  she*ll  beggar  thee^  ''^ shell  spend  thy  patrimony  in  baubles,  all 
Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,**  saith  Lucian;  if  fair  and  wanton, 
she'll  make  thee  a  comuto;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  ^^If  her  £auce  be 
iilthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,"  alienis  et  adscUUiis  imposturia, 
*'  which  who  can  endure  ? "  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou 
canst  not  love  her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest.  Cromerus 
lib.  12.  hisL  relates  of  Oasimirus,  ^that  he  was  unchaste  because  his  wife 
Aleida^  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she 
be  poor,  she  brings  beggaiy  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus),  miseiy  and  discontent. 
If  you  marry  a  maid^  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves,  Hoc  foraarh  verdet  non 
satis  apta  tibiJ  If  young  she  is  likely  wanton  and  untaught;  if  lusty,  too 
lascivious;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nUniai 
jurgia^  all  is  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had;  if  an  old 
maid,  'tis  a  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed;  if  a/ rich  widow,  induces  te  in  laqueum, 
thou  dost  halter  thyself  she  will  make  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  &c ^dominam  quis  possii  firre  tonantemf  she  will  hit  thee 

still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband ;  if  a  young  widow,  she  is  oflen  insa- 
tiable and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or 
be  nobly  allied,  thy  wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  ot  house  and  home,  dives 
ruinam  cedihus  inducit,  she  will  bo  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  imperious. 

For nU^il  est  magis  intolerdbile  dite,  ''there's  nothing  so  intolerable," 

thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a  gos-hawk,  "^  she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer 
as  she  list,"  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchical  government,  and  beggar 
ihee  besides.  Uxores  divitea  servitutem  exigunt  (as  Seneca  hits  them,  Dedam^ 
lib.  2.  declam.  6.)  Dotem  accepi,  imperium  perdidi.  They  will  have  sovereignty, 
pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis,  they  will  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what 
they  list.  'In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrat,  libertas  exit, 
hazardest  thine  estate. 

*'  He  sunt  atqae  site  inalta  In  maKnlB  doUbns 
IncominoditatM,  samptuaqae  intolermbllM,**  && 

*'  with  many  such  inconveniences : "  say  the  best^  she  is  a  commanding  servant ; 
thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then 
there  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  'tis  good  to 
match,  much  better  to  be  free. 


.** 


J  procravre  lAerot  Icpldlnfannin, 


Hercle  verb  Ubemm  eaae,  id  multb  wt  lcpidlu&** 

**  *  Art  thou  young  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at  alL'* 

**Vlt  Jarenii  nabere?  nondvsn  ranlt  tempni, 
Ingrmreacente  state  Jain  tempos  pnatexllt** 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that 
importune  thee  to  marry,  adhue  ifUempesttvum^  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and  ever 
will  be. 

Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  respect, 
a  single  man  is,  *as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  Ht  isti  quod /ortunatum  esse  atUvr 

a  JarenaL    *I  would  rather  have  a  Veniialnlan  wendi  than  thee,  Oornella,  motlier  of  the  GTacchl.*'  Ae. 
*  Tom.  4.  Amorea:  omnem  mariti  opnlentiam  proftmdet,  totam  AnUam  capilUaredolenflb  P  Idem,  et 

quia  aaniB  mentis  rastinere  qaoat,  Slc  ^Snbeglt  ancUlaa  qnod  ozor  cjoa  defbrmior  ewet       '  *'  Perhaps 

aho  will  not  suit  yoa."  ■  bil.  nnp.  1.  %  nnm.  2A.    DlTea  Indnclt  tempestatem,  panper  cnram;  docena 

Tidnam  se  Induelt  in  laqnenm.  t  Sic  qnisqne  dldt,  alteram  dndt  tamen.  '*Who  can  endure  a  Tirafo  for 
a  wife  ?  "  "Si  dotata  erit,  imperlosa,  eontlnnogne  Tiro  Ineqnltare  oonabitnr.    Petrareb.  *  If  a 

woman  nonrlah  her  hnaband,  iiho  la  anrry  andimpudoit,  and  fhll  of  reproach.  Ecdoa.  zxr.  82.  Scilicet  nzori 
nnbere  nolo  mcte^  ypiautna,  MU.  Olor.  act  a.  k.  1.    **To  be  a  flather  Is  rexy  ileaannt,  but  to  be  a 

freeman  atill  moro  ta**  *StobBus,  fer.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  *  They  ahall  attend 

the  Uunb  In  heaven,  boeanso  they  were  not  defiled  with  women,  Apoc  sir. 
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tna/nt^  uxorem  nunquam  habtU,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and 
applaad  me  for,  account  so  great  a  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife;  consider 
how  contentedly,  quietlj,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly,and  how  merrily  he  lives ! 
he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himseli^  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to 
control  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when, 
whither,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himsel£ 
Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins,  ^  Virgo  ccdum  meruU,  marriage  replen- 
isheth  the  earth,  but  virginity  Paradise;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist,  were 
bachelors:  virginity  is  a  precious  jewel,  a  fair  garland,  a  never-^diiig  flower; 
**for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a  green  bay-tree^  but  to  show  that  virginity 
is  immortal? 


"  d  Ut  Am  in  septls  wcrettti  nMdtnr  hortia, 
IjmoUui  pcKorl,  iiollo  conttuas  aratro, 
Quam  nmlcoat  aura,  flxmat  aoU  ediicat  Imber,  dec* 


sic  Virgo  dnm  intacta  manet,  dnm  chara  saia^ 
Com  Castnm  amSait,*' AGi< 


Yirginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  ^Bonaventure  calls  it,  a  blessed  thing  in  itsdf, 
and  if  you  will  believe  a  Papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be  some  incon- 
veniences^ irksomeness,  solitariness,  <&a,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those 
comforts,  qum  osgro  cusideat  et  caret  asgrotum^  fomenium  paret,  roget  medician, 
<&c.  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  <bc.,  those  furious  motives  and  wanton 
pleasures  a  new-married  wife  most  part  enjoys;  yet  they  are  but  toys  in  respect, 
easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  fluent  incumbrances  of  marriage. 
Solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth,  musio^  good  company, 
business,  employment;  in  a  word,  ^Gaud^it  minus^  et  ininua  dolefnt;  for  their 
good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  days.  And  methinks  some  time  or  other, 
amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  benefactor  should  be  found  to  buildamonas- 
tical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed,  or  discontented  maids  to  live  together 
in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  eke  are  willing 
howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.  The  rest  I  say  are  toys  in  respect^  and  suffi- 
ciently recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contentsand  incomparable  privileges 
of  virginity.  Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  all 
these  commodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how 
heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  quam  rnentUis  obsequUs,  as  Tertolliaxi 
observes,  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  foUow  hlm^  pre- 
sent him  with  gifts,  hameUis  donia;  *'  it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  ^ Ammianus) 
with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,"  how  loved  and  respected : 
"  If  he  want  children  (and  have  means),  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on 
by  princes,  and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing;"  as  ^Plutarch 
Adds.     Wifb  thou  then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation? 

**  i  doninua  tamen  et  domini  rex 

Si  ta  tIs  fieri,  nallus  tibl  parvulns  aula 
Loserlt  iSneaa,  neo  fllia  doJcior  Ula? 
Jucandum  et  charam  sterilia  £a£lt  uxor  amictun.** 

live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Hsere- 
dipetse  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter 
thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine  heir  or  executor:  Aruntiusand  Aterins,  those 
famous  parasites  in  this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  ^  Seneca  have  recorded,  shall 
not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines,  that  good  personate  old  man,  ddicium 
senia,  weU  understood  this  in  Plautua:  for  when  Pleusides  exhorted  him 

b  NaptliB  replent  terrain,  Tlrglnitaa  Paradisnzn.  Tlier.  ^  Daphne  in  laamm  eemper  Tirentem,  imniar> 

talem  docet  gloriam  paratam  vii^R^ibiu  pndicitiani  seiTantibna.  d  CatuL  car.  nnptiali.   **  As  Uie  flower 

that  (rrows  In  the  secret  incloanre  of  tbe  garden,  uiUcnowu  tu  the  flocks,  impressed  by  the  plooglishare,  wlileh 
also  the  breezes  refreah,  the  heat  strengthens,  the  rain  makes  grovr:  so  is  a  virgin  whilst  ontonched,  whibc 
dear  to  her  relatives,  tiut  when  once  she  forfeits  her  chastity,"  Ac  ^  DieL  saint,  e.  32.  pulcherrironm 

sertam  infloiti  pracU,  gemma,  et  pictura  speciosa.  f  Mart.  V  Lib.  24.  qua  obseqniorom  diversltate 

eolantur  homtaies  sine  liberie.  h  ILunc  alii  ad  ccanam  in vitant,  prinoeps  hmc  fiunnlatur,  oratores  giatit 

patrocinantur.  Lib.  de  amore  ProUs.  i  AnoaL  U.  "  If  you  wish  to  be  master  of  your  hoose,  let  no  little 
onas  play  in  your  halls,  nor  any  uttie  daughter  ye(  mocv  4«ar,  a  barren  wife  makesa  pleuanfi  and  aflbcttoaate 
companion."  keodebeneflc.  3&       •-      *  » 
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to  many  that  he  might  have  children  of  his  own,  he  readily  replied  in  this 
-sort, 


*Qaando  habeo  miiltos  oognatoa,  aoid  opus  mlhl  dt 

Uberis? 
Inline  bonb  tIto  et  fortunate  atqne  animo  ntlnbet 
Jf ca  bona  mea  morte  cognatls  dicam  interpnrtiant. 
Qli  apud  me  edimt,  me  coraat,  visont  quid  agam, 

ocquld  Telim, 
<2ai  mllil  mittunt  mnnera,  ad  praadlnm,  ad  ctmiam 

vocanL** 


**  Whilst  I  have  Un,  what  need  I  brats  to  have? 
Now  I  lire  well,  uidaBl  wUl,  most  bravo* 
And  when  I  dloi  my  goods  I'll  give  away 
To  them  that  do  Inrlte  me  every  day, 
Tliat  visit  me,  and  Fend  me  pretQr  toysi 
And  Btiire  who  shall  do  me  most  coortcsica" 


This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man. 
But  if  thou  many  once,  ^  eogiUUo  in  omni  vita  te  aervum/oref  bethink  thyself 
vrhat  a  slavery  it  is,  what  a  heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake^  how  bard  a 
task  ihou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  tUBoreinJuibet,  debitor  eat,  et 
zixoris  senms  aUigatus,)  and  how  continuate^  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irk- 
•someness,  what  charges,  for  wife  and  children  are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges; 
besides  a  myriad  of  cares,  miseries,  and  troubles;  for  as,  that  comical  Plautus 
merrily  and  truly  said,  he  that  wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship, 
or  marry  a  wife;  and  as  another  seconds  him,  wife  and  children  have  undone 
me;  so  many  and  such  infinite  incumbrances  accompany  this  kind  of  life. 
Furthermore,  iLxorintumuit,  <fec.,  or  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ™  Duxi  fiooorein^ 
quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi,  nati  jUii,  alia  cura.  All  gifts  and  invitations  cease, 
no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery, 
and  make  thy  moan  with  ^Bartholomceus  Schersus^  that  famous  poet  laureate, 
;and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg:  I  had  finished  this  work  long  since, 
but  that  irUer  alia  dura  et  tristia  qua  misero  mihi  pene  tergwin  fregerunt  (I 
xise  his  own  words),  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
-cu^uyta  ob  Xantipismum,  a  shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  mea- 
sure and  beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to 
cry  out  at  last,  with  ®  Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  "  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I 
liad  wanted  a  wife  1"  If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in 
Xiemnius,  lib,  4.  cap,  \Z,de  oeeuU.  not,  mir.  Espensffius  de  eontinentia,  Ub,  6. 
cap,  8.  Komman  de  virginttatey  Flatina  in  Amor,  dial,  PracticaaHia  a/tnandi^ 
Barbarus  de  re  uxorioy  Amisseus  in  poUt.  cap.  3.  and  him  that  is  instar  onv- 
nium,  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 

SuBSEcrr.  lY. — Philters,  Magieai  and  Poetical  Cures, 

"Where  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
Tinlawful  means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms, 
which  as  a  wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so 
be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased 
by  characters,  Mag,  lib,  2.  cap,  28.  and  by  incantations.  Femelius,  Paili,  lib. 
6.  cap,  13.  ^Skenkius,  lib,  4.  observ.  med.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as 
have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraft ;  sr 
Baith  Baptista  Codronchus,  Ub,  3.  cap,  9,  de  mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef,  cap,  6. 
'Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess ;  yet  often  attempted :  see  more  in 
Wienis,  lib,  3.  cap,  lS.de  prcestig.  de  remediisper  phiUra,  Delrio,  tarn,  2.  lib.  2. 
ipicest  3.  sect  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan,  Ub.  16.  cap,  90.  reckons  up  many 
magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  <&o.  Mizaldus,  cerd,  3.  30, 
Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pttitensis,  Lobelius,  pag.  87,  Matthiolus,  ^c.,  prescribe 
many  absurd  remedies,  liadix  mandragoras  ebibitas,  Annvli  exungulis  Asini, 
Stercus  amatce  sub  cervical  positumy  iUd  nescients,  kc,  quum  odorem/adilaiis 
seniit,  amor  solvUur,      I^octfuos  ovum  abstemios  facit  cotnestum,  ex  consilio 

1  E  Gnsoo.  ^  Ter.  Adelph.  **  I  have  married  a  wllli  (  what  Qilsery  it  has  entailed  upon  me  1  sons  were 
born,  and  other  cares  followed.**  ^  Itlncrarla  in  psalmos  Instmctionc  ad  lectorcm.  ®  Bmson.  lib.  7. 22.  cap. 
Si  uxor  deesset,  nihil  mihl  ad  sammam  felicitatem  deftiisaeL  P  Extlngnitor  vlillltas  ex  incantamentonim 
malcflcils ;  neqne  enim  £ftbula  est,  nca&Bui  re*erU  sunt,  qui  ex  venefldls  amore  pxlTatl  nnti  nfe  ex  mulUt 
lUsiorils  patet 
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JarlhcB  Indorum  gymnosophictcB  apud  Pkilostratum,  lib,  3.  Sanguis  amasuB 
dnbitua  omnem  amorie  aensum  toUii:  Faustinam  Mard  Aorelii  uxorem^gladior' 
torii  amort  captam,  Ua  penitue  eoneUio  ChaldcBorum  liJberaiam^  referi  Julius 
Capitolinos.  Some  of  our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical 
images,  ex  siyilHa  HermetiSf  Salomonia,  Chodis,  &c.,  mtdieris  imago  habenr 
its  crinee  sparsos,  &c  Our  old  poets  and  £uitastical  writers  have  manj 
&bulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  Protesilaus*  tomb  in 
Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phoenix  and  Yenitor:  Yenitor,  upon 
occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telliDg  him  that  Prote- 
silaus' altar  and  tomb  '^^cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions, 
dropsies,  quartan-agues,  sore  eyes:  and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick 
shall  there  be  helped.**  But  the  most  famous  is  ''Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned 
rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog,  lib.  10.  not  far  from  St.  Maurcs, 
saith  Sands,  lib,  1.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong, 
he  was  instantly  cured.  Yenus,  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  "  when  she  oould 
take  no  rest  for  love,*'  *Cum  veaana  suas  torreretjlamma  medtdlas^  came  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  know  what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain :  Apollo 
sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra^  where  she  precipitated  herself,  and  was  forthwith 
freed;  and  when  she  would  needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her 
again,  that  he  had  often  observed  ^Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamoured  on  Juno, 
thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself  and  aiter  him  divers  others.  Cephaliis 
for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus'  daughter,  leaped  down  here,  that  Lesbian 
Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  ^Cupidinis  ceslro  percila  ^ 
eummo  prtBceps  ruit,  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself  and  to  be  freed  of  her  lore 
pangs. 


** '  Hie  ee  Deacalion  Pjrrrha  laecensas  ■more 
Meruit,  et  illKso  corporo  preasit  aquaa. 
Nee  moia,  fogit  amor,*'  && 


■*  Hither  Deocallon  eame,  when  Pyrrha*^  kre 
Torxnented  him,  and  leapt  dotrn  to  the  ^ea, 
Ami  had  no  hann  at  all,  but  by  and  by 
Uis  lore  was  gone  aod  chased  qaite  away.* 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  o^  Ausonianan  iedionum  lib,  18.  Salmutz, 
tn  FanciroL  de  7.  mundi  mirae.  and  other  writers.  Pliny  reports,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover 
taste,  his  passion  is  mitigated:  and  Anthony  Yerdurius,  Imag.  ckorum  de 
Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ^Amor  Lethes,  ''he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river;  his  statue  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Yenus  EleuBina,"  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith 
« that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid  of  their 
love-pangs.*'  Pausanias,  in  'Phocicis,  writes  of  a  temple  dedicated  Veneri 
in  apduncd,  to  Yenus  in  the  vanity  at  Naupactns  in  Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in 
which  your  widows  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made  their  supplications 
to  the  goddess;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were  commenced,  and 
their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tells  as  much  of  the 
river  '^Senelus  in  Greece;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it>  by  a  secret  virtue 
of  that  water  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike),  he  was  healed  of 
love's  torments,  ^Ainoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat/acit;  which  if  it  be  so,  that 
water,  as  he  holds,  is  omnt  auro  pretioaiorf  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know  no  other  but  that  all  lovers  must 
make  a  head  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in  ^  Ausonius,  and  crucify  Cupid  till  be 
grant  their  request^  or  satisfy  their  desires. 

4  Curat  omoea  moilMe,  phthlae^  hydropea  et  oenloram  moitKM,  et  fehro  <iurtana  laborantes  et  amore 
eaptoe,  mirls  arttbua  eoa  demalcet  *  **  The  moral  Is,  vehement  fear  expels  love.*'  *  Catalla*. 

t  QttTon  Janonem  deperlret  Jnpiter  tmpotenter,  ibl  aoUtna  larare,  Ac  ^  Menander.    **  Stricken  by  tba 

Sd-fly  of  love,  mahed  headlong  from  the  summit.*'       '  OvId.  ep.  i  1 .       '  Apud  antiqoos  amor  Letliee  eUm 
It,  la  ardentea  fkoea  In  profluentem  inellnabat;  ht^ns  itatna  Veneris  Elenalnn  templo  viaebatnr,  qno  amaatcs 
oonflaebant,  qnl  amicSB  memoriam  deponere  volebant  '  Lib.  10.    Vota  el  nnncapant  amatoreBt  maltia 

de  eamls,  aed  Imprimis  viduss  mnlleres,  nt  «lbl  alteras  a  dea  nnptias  expoecant  *  Kodlgimu.aaL  leet. 

ub^l&  eap.  aa,  calls  It  Selenna.    Omni  amora  liberat.  b  Seneea.    **The  rise  and  remedy  of  lore  the 

0  Cttpido  cTDciflzast  lepldnm  poema. 
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SuBSEcr.  Y. — The  last  and  bssi  cure  of  Love-Melanclhdy,  iatolet  them  have 

their  Desire. 

The  last  refuge  and  rarest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  ntmost  place, 
'when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one 
another:  potisaima  cura  est  ut  heroa  amasia  ana  potiatur,  saith  Gnianerius, 
cop.  15.  tract,  15.  .^Ssculapius  himself  to  this  malady  cannot  invent  a  better 
remedy,  quiim  ut  amanti  cedat  ainatum^  ^ (Jason  Pratensis)  than  that  a  lover 
iiave  his  desire. 

••  Et  parltfer  torolo  binl  Jnng%nhir  In  nno,  I  ••  And  let  them  both  be  Joined  In  a  bed. 

El  polcbro  deiur  ^nea  LariniA  cux^Jux.**  |  And  let  ./ttneas  fair  Lavinia  wed  ;** 

*Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymenoea,  for  love  is  a  pleu- 
risy, andif  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be optataquegaudia  carpunt,     "  Arculauns 

liolds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure,  'tis  Savanarola's  ^last  precept,  a  prin- 
cipal infallible  remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

tf  ^  Jnlla  ula  potes  nostras  extingnere  flammaa,  I        **  Julia  alone  can  qneneh  my  desire, 

Xon  nira,  non  glacle,  sed  potes  igne  pail**  |  With  neither  ice  nor  anow,  but  with  like  lira** 

"When  you  have  all  done,  saith  Avicenna, "  ^  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course^ 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  the 
custom  and  form  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his 
former  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones;  after  his  desire 
Mras  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange ;  our  opinion  is 
therefore  that  in  such  cases  natm*e  is  to  be  obeyed.**  Areteus,  an  old  author, 
lib,  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man,  ^when  no  other  means  could 
prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remains  then  but  to  join  them  in 
marriage) 

**  k  Tnne  et  baaia  mortlnncalaaqne 
burreptim  dare,  mntu04  fovera 
Amplexna  licet,  et  lloat  joearl ;  ** 

^  they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lie  and  look  babies  into  one  another's  eyes.** 
as  their  sires  before  them  did,  tbey  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love's 
pleasures,  which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected; 

'*  Atqne  nno  slmnl  in  tore  qnleecant, 
Conjuncto  simul  ore  snavlentur, 
£t  somnte  agltent  qnlote  iu  una.** 

Yea,  but  htc  laboVf  hoc  opua^  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of 
many  and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not 
agreed :  parents,  tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent :  laws,  cus-* 
toms,  statutes,  hinder  :  poverty,  supei-stition,  fear  and  suspicion :  many  men 
dote  on  one  woman,  aejnel  et  simuL :  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them,  and 
in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love : 
she  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her  affection,  or  speak  her  mind.  "  And 
hard  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled  either  by  silence 
to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with  shame."  In  this  case  almost  was 
the  fair  Lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth  his  daughter,  when  she  was 
enamoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prince,  and  new  saluted 
king,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  '*  ^O  that  I  were 
worthy  of  that  comely  prince!  but  my  father  being  dead,  I  want  frjiendsto 
motion  such  a  matter  1  What  shall  I  say  %  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open 
my  mind  to  any.  What  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  1  brshfulness  forbids 
What  if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.  O  that  I  might  but  confer  with 
him,  perhaps  in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a  word  that  might  discover 

d  Calk  19L  de  morb.  eerebri.  •Fattens  potlatar  re  amata,  si  fieri  ponlt,  optima  enra,  cap.  !&  In  9.  Rhosia. 
f  Si  nihil  altnd,  nnpti«  et  copniatio  cnm  ea.  *  Petronins  CataL  h  Cap.  de  IilshL  Non  invonitur  cura, 
nisi  regimen  oonnexionls  inter  eos,  secundam  modam  promisilonis,  et  legis,  et  sic  vidimus  ad  oamemrestitn- 
turn,  qod  Jam  renerat  ad  arefactionem ;  evannit  cura  postquam  sensit,  in.  1  Kama  esl  melancholicttm 

qiiandam  es  amore  inaanabiliter  se  habentem,  ubi  puelliB  se  coiUanzisset,  rostttntam,  Ac.  k  JoTiaOi 

Fontauas,  liasL  libu  I.       iSpjeJe's  hiiL  b  M.  S.  lier.  Andrcoi 

2  R 
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miao  intentioiL  1"  How  many  modest  maids  may  this  oonoem,  I  am  a  poor 
aervanty  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  a  fatherless  child,  and  want  means,  I  am 
blithe  and  buxom,  young  and  lusty,  but  I  have  never  a  suitor,  EapectaaU  aioUdi 
fit  ego  iUoervgatumveniam,  as  "^  she  said,  A  company  of  silly  fellows  look  beUke 

that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  £rst :  fain  they  wouldand  cannot  woo: ^qua 

pnmum  exordia  aumam  ?  being  merely  passive  they  may  not  make  suit,  with 
many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  I  know  not;  what  shall  we  do  in 
such  a  case  ?  sing  **  Fortune  my  foe  ?** 

jSome  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf  as  those  old  Bomans,  our  modem  Vene- 
tians, Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the 
other  ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in 
years,  fortunes,  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Grermany,  except  they 
can  prove  their  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them. 
A  nobleman  must  many  a  noblewoman:  a  baron,  a  baron's  daughter;  a  knight 
a  knight's;  a  gentleman  a  gentleman's:  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they 
degrees  and  &milies.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  £ur,  well  qualified  otherwise 
they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor  all  widows;  the  Tuiks 
repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But  these  are  too  severe 
lawa^  and  strict  customs,  dandum  cdiqtUd  amori,  we  are  all  the  sons  of  Adam, 
*tis  opposite  to  natiure,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again :  he  loves  her  most  impo- 
tently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  i  contra,  ^  Pan  loved  Echo;  Echo,  Satjrus; 
Satyrus,  Lyda. 

*■  Qnantnm  ipsornm  dlqnls  unBiitcin  oderat, 
Ittntum  Ipaius  anuuu  odioBiu  erat." 

**  They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ;  and  is  loathed 
of  him  on  whom  she  dotes."  Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love^  all  of 
gold,  and  that  Bharp—^  Qiu>d /acit  aurcUum  est;  another  blunt,  of  lead, 
and  that  to  hinder;— ^/u^o^  hoc,  /acit  iUud  amoTretn,  "  this  dispels^  that 
creates  love."  This  we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experLoiceL 
^Choresus  dearly  loved  that  virgin  Callyrrhoe ;  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the 
more  she  hated  him.  CEnone  loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her :  they  are  stif 
of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give 
her  all  attendance^  all  observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  'AlmOfprecor^  ndserere 
met,  fair  mistress  pity  me,  I  spend  myself,  my  time,  friends  and  fortunes  to 
win  her  favour  (as  he  complains  in  the  "Eclogue),  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and 

make  my  moan  to  her,  **  but  she  is  hard  as  flint" cautibtu  Isfnariis  im- 

fftotior as  fair  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  Despectus  iibi 

eum,  or  hear  me, 


>"  fti|i^t  nia  Toeantem 


What  shall  I  dol 


HU,  lachzTmai  mlaerata  mtaa,  nil  fleza  qnerdla.**  t 


**  IvooedherasayoimginaiidiOQldao^ 
But  air,  she  said,  I  love  not  yon.** 


«*VDarloratscopD]lsnieaC<xlia,niannore,fernH       I      **  Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oak  with  bmlMR'd, 
Rohore,  rape,  antro,  oorao,  adamantc,  gelu.**       |  Froet,  flint  or  adamants  are  not  ao  hard.** 

I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused,  ^  Eueticus  ett  Coridon, 
nee  munera  curat  Alexis.    I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep, 


— *•  y  odioque  rependlt  amores, 
Irrlaa  lacbiymas'' 


.»•_ 


**  She  neglects  me  for  all  this,  she  derides  me,"  contemns  me^  she  hates  me, 
^  Phillida  flouts  me  :"  Caute,  /eris^  quercu  durior  Ewrydlce,  stifl^  churli^, 
rocky  stilL 

'^LncreUa  in  Calqstina,  act.  19.     Barthlo  Interpret  nVlrg.  4  iEn.    "How  ihall  I  begin?"* 

^^Sil^^  M oschL  P  Ovid.  M et.  I .    **  The  eflicadoaa  one  Is  golden.**  «  Fanaanlia  AdiBlcli»  iKw  ? 

remit*  unabat  CallTrhoen  Tirginem,  et  quanto  erat  Cboresi  amor  rehemenUor,  taato  erat  pnella 
luilmaaab^Mamorealicnlor.  » Virg.  6 iEn.  ■ErMmna,  EgL Galatea.  t**  HaTingaoeompMttaa 
g»  my  tear^  she  aroida  my  prayeri,  and  is  inflezlblo  to  my  plaints."  «  Angerianvs,  £x«tflpi«aioa. 


Mem.  5.  Subs.  5.]  Cure  of  Lov^MtiUtnchoty.  Gil 

And  ids  most  trae^  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice^  thej  soom  all  suitorBy 
crucify  their  poor  paramours,  and  think  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dainty  to  please  as  Daphne  hersel£ 

**  ■  Mnltl  mam  petlere.  Ilia  wpemAnte  petentes,  I  **  Many  did  uroo  her,  bat  ahe  icorn*d  them  itOIi 

liec  qaid  Hymen,  quid  amor,  quid  sint  connubia  carat,"  {    And  isaid  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will.** 

One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least  (when  as  they  intend  nothing 
less),  another  while  not  yet,  when  *tis  their  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it.  She 
will  marry  at  kst,  but  not  him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeec^  and  well  qualified, 
but  he  wants  means :  another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit; 
one  is  too  old,  another  too  young,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his  carriage:  a 
third  too  loosely  given,  he  ia  rich,  but  base  bom :  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a 
lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is :  she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought 
up,  hath  as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda  or 
Dorinda :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to 
boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted, 
80  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  meantime,  qw>t  toraU  amaniea  ?  one  suitor  pines 
away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  co^/ another  sighs  and  grieves, 
she  cares  not :  and  which  *Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

**!•  no  more  mov'd  with  those  sad  sighs  and  tean^ 


*Ktc  magls  Enryali  gemita,  lacrymisqae  moTexls, 
Qjakm  prece  tarbaU  flectitar  ora  saU. 

Ta  Jnyenem,  quo  non  ibrmosior  alter  in  orbo, 
Speniia,  et  insano  cosis  amore  moxL** 


Of  her  sweetheart,  than  raging  sea  with  prayers  i 
Thoa  seom'st  the  fUrest  youth  in  aU  our  city. 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  lore  to  die  ;** 


They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  young  men  enamoured^ 

^eaptare  vvroa  ei  spmtere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their 

sakesf, 


-**  *  sad  nnllls  illft  moveior  I      **  Whilst  niggardly  their  fkrours  they  dlsooTer, 


Fletibas,  aut  voces  ullas  tractabiUs  audit**  )         They  love  to  be  belov'd,  yet  scorn  the  lover.' 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base :  Tormenlis  gaudei 

amcmtis et  spoliia.     As  Atalanta  Uiey  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won. 

Many  young  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyranni- 
cally proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  £dse-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on 
the  other  side;  Narcissus-like;, 

M  d  Multi  Ulnm  Juvenes,  multis  petieie  pnella,        I       **  Toung  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
Sed  folt  in  tenern  tam  dira  superbla  forma.        |         But  in  iiis  youth,  so  proud,  so  coy  was  lie, 
MuUi  illnm  Juvenesi  nnll»  petiere  puelliBi'*       |         Young  men  and  maids  bade  him  adieu." 

£cho  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest,  Love  me  for  pity,  or 
pity  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate^  AtUe  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copia 
nokriy  **he  would  rather  die  than  give  consent."  Psyche  ran  whining  after 
Cupid, 

**  •  rozmosom  toa  te  Psyche  formosa  requlrf t^  I     *■  Fair  Capld.  fby  fiiir  Psyche  to  thee  suos^ 

£t  poscit  te  dia  doom,  paerumque  pueUai**         |      A  lovtfy  lass  a  fine  young  gallant  woos  {** 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,  doting 
on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  come  to  be  scorned 
and  rejected,  as  Stroza's  Gargiliana  was^ 

**  Te  Juvenes,  te  odere  senea,  desertaqne  langoes*     I      **  Both  young  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now, 
Qoss  ftieraa  procemm  paldlca  cura  priosi'*  |         That  once  was  all  their  Joy  and  oomfort  toa" 

As  Narcissus  was  himself 


-**  Who  despising  many, 


Died  ere  he  ooald  ei^oy  the  love  of  any." 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow,  and 
take  up  with  a  poor  curate^  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have  had 
their  choice  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth;  like  that  generous  mare  in 
fPlutarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but  when  her  tail  was 
cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  herself  so  deformed  in  the  watef; 
when  she  came  to  drink,  ab  asino  conacendi  se  pasaa^  she  was  contented  at  last 

sOvld.  Het  I.  * Erot.  lib.  9.  bT.  H.    **To  captivate  the  men,  but  despise  them  wban  oai^iva' 

k  Yirg.  4  JEiL  diiotapbor.  3.  ^  f  lacustoritts,  Dial,  de  anim.  tDiaL  Am. 
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to  be  covered  by  an  ass.     Yet  this  is  a  common  humour,  will  not  be  lefk^  and 
cannot  be  helped. 


**f  Haao  Toto  qtia  non  mlt,  lllBm  qoJB  Tult  ego  nolo : 
Vlncere  mlt  uUsum,  non  aiiUuo  Venob** 


**  1 10T«  a  maid,  she  lores  mo  not:  fiiD  fldn 
She  vroold  have  me.  but  I  not  her  ^aia} 
So  love  to  cmdfy  mea*a  sools  la  bent: 
But  seldom  doih  it  please  or  give  content.* 


^  Their  love  danoeth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about;  he  dot^ 
is  doted  on  again.*'  Dumque  petiTpetitur,  pariter  que  accedit  et  arde^  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  maj  and  will  not,  'tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mar  all,  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselyes, 
too  soon  dejected:  saj  she  be  rich,  thou  poor:  she  joung,  thou  old;  she 
lovely  and  fair,  thou  most  ill-favoured  and  deformed ;  she  noble,  thou  base :  she 
spruce  and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown:  nil  desperanduniy  there's  hope 
enough  yet:  Mopso  Nisa  daiur,  quid  non  speremus  amarUeaf  Pat  tbyself 
forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made^  see 
what  will  be  the  event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loathe  honey 
and  love  verjuice:  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly 
they  omit  opportunities,  oscula  qui  sumpsit^  &c.,  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times. 

**He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay." 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitade  of 
suitors  equally  enamoured,  doting  all  alike;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  %  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy 
her ;  Penelope  had  a  company  of  suitors^  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim.  In  such 
cases  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  wmly  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his 

affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, ^quin  stuUos  exctMi  ignes^ 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Tumus  did,  Tua  sU 
Zamnia  canjux,  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid 
^neas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  farewell,  let  her  ga  £t  Fhillida  sohu  hctbeta, 
"  Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir."  The  fox  in  the  emblem  would  eat 
no  grapes,  but  why)  because  he  could  not  get  them;  care  not  then  for  that 
which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindrances  there  are,  which  cross  their 
projects,  and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may,sometime8  again  cannot 
be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  xeconoled  all,  agreed  hitherto^ 
suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parties  well 
plecuRed,  there  is  mutuua  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection :  yet  their  parents^ 
.^ardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal: 
.one  rich,  another  poor;  durtts  patera  a  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous 
fieither  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he  have  so  much  money,  ito  in  aurum 
.omnes  insaniunt^  aa  ^Chrysostom  notes,  nor  join  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to 
save  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the  service  she  doth  him, 
and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a  penny,  though  he 
may  peradventure  well  give  it^  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  as  a  pot  of 
jnoney  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or 
else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out^  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul's  health,  he  cares  not»  he  will  take  no 
notice  of  it^  she  must  and  shall  tarry.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents^  miqui 
palres,  measure  their  children's  affections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and 
decrepit  themselves^  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefi>re 
otarve  their  children's  genius,  have  them  & ptteris^illieo  naaci  senes,  they  must 
not  many,  neo  earum  affines  esse  rerum  quae  secum  fart  adoleseentia:  ez  stid 

•Anaottina.         hOTULMet  IHom. &. In  1. qtlst Thesn oi^l  4, rer.  1.         ktm, 
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UbidiM  moderatur  qua  ett  nunc,  non  gucB  oUmfuU:  as  he  said  in  the  comedy: 
they  will  stifle  nature,  their  yoang  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthM 
pleasure  but  be  as  they  are  themselves  old  on  a  sudden.  And  *tis  a  general 
fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing  of  their  children,  the  father  wholly 
respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embezzled 
his  estate,  to  recover  himself  he  coufiues  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  son's  love 
and  affection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  money, 

**1  Phuiarete  daoet  filiam,  rafiun,  flUm  Tirginem, 
CcsUm,  apano  ore,  adunoo  naaoT 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comedy,  Non  possum 
pater:  if  she  be  rich,  Eia  (he  replies),  tU  elegana  est,  credos  anitnumtbi  esse? 
he  must  aud  shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or 
hope  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconidis 
hifjus  JUiam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes,  his 
affection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat  she  must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and 
whom  her  father  wilL  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  &ther  is  still  for 
the  best  advantage;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kindred,  must  part  the  son 
a  proper  woman*  All  which  "'Livy  exemplifies,  dec  1.  lib.  4,  a  gentleman 
and  a  yeoman  wooed  a  wench  in  Home  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the  gentry 
and  commonalty  must  not  match  together) ;  the  matter  was  controverted :  the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother's  voioe,  quce  quam  splendidissimisnup- 
tiis  jungi  pueUam  vdebat:  the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth, 
^c.  But  parents  ought  net  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf  beauty  is  a  dowi^of 
itsdf  all  sufficient,  ^  Virgo  formosii,  etsi  oppidd  pauper,  abundi  dotalc!^^ 
*Kachel  was  so  married  to  Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  ^in  4  serU.  "denies  that 
lie  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that  marries  a  maid  for  comeliness  of  person." 
The  Jews,  Deut  xxL  1 1,  if  they  saw  amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman, 
fiome  small  circumstances  observed,  might  take  her  to  wife.  They  should 
not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be  no  such  urgent  occasion, 
or  grievous  impediment.  Tis  good  for  a  commonwealth.  ^  Plato  holds,  that 
in  their  contracts  ''young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks,  or 
seek  after  rich."  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently  recompensed 
hy  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice  bringing  up, 
*'^I  am  poor,  I  confess,  but  am  I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  object?  Love 
it-self  is  naked,  the  graces;  the  stars,  and  Hercules  clad  in  a  Uon's  skin." 
Give  something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty,  person;  be  not  all  for 
money.  Besides,  you  must  consider  that  Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot 
lie  compelled,  they  must  affect  as  they  may :  ^Fatufn  est  in  partibus  illis  qua^ 
sinus  absoondit,  as  the  saying  is,  mariiage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny 
matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

**  It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  lore  or  hate, 
For  will  in  U8  is  OTerrul*d  by  fAto.** 

^  servant  maid  in  *Aristienetus  loved  her  mistress's  minion,  which  whenhei 
dame  perceived,  furiosd  cemulatione,  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  hex 
about  the  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wencb 
cried  out,  ""O  mistress,  fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  m> 
soul  !**  Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commtinded.  Moreover  it  may  be  to 
restrain  their  ambition,  pride,  and  covetousi^ess,'to  correct  those  hereditary 
diseases  of  a  fiEimily,  God  in  his  just  judgment  assigns  and  permits  sudi 

iTer.  Hcaot  Seen.  ult.    **  ITe  win  tpttrrj  the  danehter  of  rich  parenti,  a  red-haired,  blear-eyed,  big" 
mouthed,  oooked-Dosed  wench.**  *^  licbelns  et  nobUis  ambiebatit  puelUm,  pnelUe  certsmen  In  partei 

▼enltiAc  >>  Apuleius  ApoL        <>Gcn.  zzvl.       P^'onpeecatTenlaliterqulmulierem  dndtobpiuchrU 

tndlnem.  ^Lib.  6.  do  leg,  £z  nsa  reipaU  est  nt  in  naptili  Juvenes  neque  paupemm  aiBnitatem  rogiant, 

neqne  diritnm  lectentar.  '  Philost.  ep^  Quonlam  paoper  100),  iddrou  eontempdor  et  abjeetlor  tibi 

▼idear?   Jkmor  fpee  nudna  est,  grati*  et  aatra ;  Hercniea  pelle  leonina  indatui.  'JavenaL       ^.ILiUS. 

cp.  7.  "  i;juUuu  inquit,  nou  meatem  ank  addixit  mibi  foituna  Mrvituta. 
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matches  to  ba  made.     Por  I  am  of  Plato  and  ^Bodine's  mind,  that  familica 
have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which  for  extent 
or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  bundled  years,  as  they  there 
illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  ^Melancthon 
approve,  but  in  a  perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  of  knighta, 
gentlemen,  yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little 
alteration.     Howsoever  let  them,  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love  ;  they 
must  not  think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  'Amor  enim  non  unparor 
tzMT,  affedua  liber  si  quia  alius  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  PDny 
said  in  a  panegyric  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced :  Love  craves  liking,  as  the 
saying  is,  it  requires  mutual  affections,  a  correspondency:  invito  non  daltarnBe 
aufiriur^  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  lovc^ 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express  it.  They  must  not  therefore 
compel  or  intrude;  ^quis  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  cmare  alieno  animo potest  f 
but  consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages;  take  pity  upon  yonth : 
and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should  be  very  careful 
and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  tima    Syracides,  cap,  7.  vers.  25.  calls  it 
"a,  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  understand- 
ing in  due  time : "   Virgines  enim  tempestivh  locanda,  as  ^Lembius  admonish- 
eth,  lib,  1.  cap,  6.     Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many 
diseases,  of  which  ^Bodericus  ^  Castro  de  Tnorbis  muUei'um,  lib.  2.  t^p.  3.  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  Ub,  2.  de  mulier.  affect,  cap,  4,  de  mdanch,  virginum  et  vidua- 
rum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.     And  therefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral 
maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  them  husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other 
gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a  thing  that  I  know  besides;  ubi  nupttarum 
tempus  et  eetas  advenerit,  as  Chrysostom  adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it ;  they 
perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse.  If  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  do 
not  impose  they  may  do  it  by  right :  for  as  he  proves  out  of  Curtius,  and  some 
other  civilians,  Sylvse,  nup.  lib,  2.  numer,  30.     '*^  A  maid  past  25  years  of 
age,  against  her  parents'  consent  may  marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  o^  and 
inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give  her  acompet^it 
dowry."    Mistake  me  not  in  the  meantime,  or  think  that  I  do  apologise  here 
for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  vranton  flirts.     I  do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose 
(Comment  in  Genesis  xxiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebecca's 
spousals,  ''A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her  husband, 
^lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  malapert  and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make 
her  own  choice;  'for  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to 
desire  a  man  herself."     To  these  hard  parents  alone  I  retort  that  of  Curtius 
(in  the  behalf  of  modester  maids),  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due 
time  and  riper  years.     For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past 
date,  and  nobody  will  respect  them.      A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith 
^Aretine's  Lucretia)  24  years  of  age,  ^'is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no 
account."    An  old  fellow,  as  Lycistrata  confesseth  in  ^Aristophanes,  elsi  sit 
canusj  cito  pueUam  virginem  ducat  uxorem,  and  'tis  no  news  for  an  old  feUow 
to  marry  a  young  wench :  bnt  as  he  follows  it,  mvlieris  brevis  occasio  est,  etsi 
Jioc  non  apprehenderit,  nemo  vult  ducere  uxorem,  expecUms  vero  sedet;  who  cares 
for  an  old  maid?  she  may  set,  ko,     A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasdea  et 
petiilans  puella  virgo,  is  like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

*  i  Qoam  modb  naaeentem  mtUui  conspezit  Eooi,  |    **  She  that  was  erst  a  maid  as  fresh  as  Hay. 

lianc  redl  ena  sero  Tespera  vidit  aoum."  |      Is  now  aa  old  crone,  time  so  ateala  away.^ 

L  «  ^-.f^^^  c.  de  period,  remmpnb.  7  Oom.  In  car.  Chron.  •  Plln.  In  pan.  •  Dcdam.  )0a 

(» FuelUa  imKimis  nulla  danda  occasio  lapna.  Lemn.  Ub.  1. 64.  de.  vit.  Instlt  «  See  moxe  pait.  i.  a. 

!!I!5L  /^^  ^*     .  ^  ^'^*  ezcedens  annnm  25.  potest  Inscio  patre  nubere.  Ucet  tndlgnns  sit  xnaritns.  «t  ena 
diEI^M-2' v*!?*  dotandjan.  •  K  e  appetentUs  procacioris  repntetnr  anctor.        t  ExpeOU  enla  buaSs 

hSmid  LTctoJSk'!!??  Sf  ^?°°  «xp«tlsBe.  «  MnUer  npnd  nos  94.  annonan  Tetnla  m»  etpR^eccitto. 

noomaa.  Lyostrat.  And.  Dlro  Inteqir.  Ansonios, ody.  14. 
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Let  them  take  time  then  while  theymay^  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as  he 
prescribes, 

**  k  Colllge  Tirgo  rasas  dam  flos  noms  et  nora  patea,   |        **  Talr  maids,  go  gather  roses  In  the  prime, 
£t  memor  eito  smm  sic  propenure  taam.*'  |  AnU  think  that  as  a  flower  so  goes  on  time.** 

Let's  all  love,  d\um  virea  annique  nnunt^  while  we  aie  in  the  flower  of  years, 
fit  for  loye  matters,  and  while  time  serves :  for 


**!  Soles  oeddere  et  ridere  possnnt, 
Xobis  cum  semel  occidit  brevis  liuc, 
Kox  est  perpetnb  una  dormienda.** 


**  BB  Sims  that  set  may  rise  agidn, 
but  if  once  we  lose  tlii^  light, 
Tis  with  DS  perpetual  night.** 


Fo2tif  irrevocabils  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.  But  we  need  no  such, 
exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward  :  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and. 
all  be  not  as  it  shoidd,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  &ther  when  the  son  swore^ 
because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  a  young  man  miscarry,  I  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  vos  (saith 
''ClirjTsostom)  a  supplicio  immtmesevadeiis,  si  non  atatim  ad  nuptias,  <bc.,  are  in. 
as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished  as  their  children,  in  providing 
for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that 
good  counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice, 


**  0  Opiilentlores  panperlomm  nt  flllas 
Jndotas  daesnt  uxores  domiim : 
Kt  roultb  flet  dvltas  concurdior, 
£t  Invidia  nos  mlnore  utemur,  qnam  ntimnr.' 


**  Hiat  rich  men  would  many  poor  mafdens  8ome» 
And  tiiat  without  dowry,  and  so  bring  them  hoine* 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city. 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pity.** 


If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and 
quietness  in  a  commonweal  th.  Beauty,  good  bringingup,  methinks,  is  a  sufScient 
portion  of  itself,  ^Dos  est  sua  forma  puelHsj  "  her  beauty  is  a  maiden's  dower,* 
and  he  doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  EubuHdes,  in  ^^  Aristanetus; 
married  a  poor  man's  child,  yoctd  non  iUcetabili,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and 
heavenly  visage,  in  pity  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to 
Delos,to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,a  noble  lass,  and  wanting 
means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it, 

•*  Jnro  ttbl  sane  per  myiitlca  sacra  Df  anse,  I  **  T  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

Mo  tibi  renturum  comitcm,  qwnsnmque  fttturum.**  |     1*11  come  and  be  thy  husband  if  I  may.** 

She  considered  of  it^  and  upon  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
married  unto  him. 

*■  Blessed  Is  flie  wooing; 
Tlut  is  not  long  a  doing.** 

As  the  saying  is;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what 
needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances)  dfist  thou  know  her  condi* 
tionS)  her  bringing  up,  like  her  person  1  let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take 
her  without  any  more  ado.  '^Dido  and  JFineas  were  accidentally  driven  by  a 
storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it ;  Massinissa  was  married 
to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  Eling  Syphax'  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw 
lier  first,  to  prevent  Scipio  Lselius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her. 
If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do  as  much :  good  education  and  beauty  is  a  compe- 
tent dowry,  stand  not  upon  money.  EraaU  dim  aurei  Jumiines  ^saith  Theocri- 
tus) et  adamantes  redamabantf  in  the  golden  world  men  did  so  (in  the  reign  of 
*  Ogyges  belike,  before  staggering  Itinus  began  to  domineer),  if  all  be  true  that 
is  reported :  and  some  few  now-a-days  will  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one; 
'tis  well  done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befall  them  for  so  doing.  ^Leontxa% 
a  philosopher  of  ^  thens,  had  a  fair  daughter  called  Athenais,  multo  corporiB 
lepore  ac  renere  (saith  mine  author),  of  a  comely  carclagc,  he  gave  her  nopor> 

k  TdeoL.  CatuIIua,  >■  Translated  by  If.  B.  Johnson.  '  Hem.  S.  tsM.  Thes.  cap.  4. 1 .  ^  Flaotaiu 
l^Ovid.  VEpist  12.  L  3.  Eligit  ooxilugem  pauperem,  Ifidotatam  et  siibiu>  deamovit,  ex  oommiserations 
ejtui  InoplSB.  '  Vlrg.  JiSn.  ■  Fabius  pictor :  amor  Ipsa  eo^Janzit  popnlos,  Ac         tLlpaUiib  PQUI» 

bcbaat.  llayer.  Select.  Sect.  1.  caji  la 
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tion  but  her  bringing  up,  occuUo  forma  presagiot  out  of  some  secret  for»- 
knowledge  of  her  furtune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  hia  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  bj  some  friends  to  Cronataa- 
tinople,  to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister  of  whom  she  was  baptised 
and  called  Eudocia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her 
excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a  little  after  upon  his  sister's  sole  oom- 
mendation  made  her  his  wife :  'twas  noblj  done  of  Theodosius.  ^  Rodopho 
was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  days  in  all  Egypt;  she  went  to  wash  har,  and  bj 
chance  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking  but  carelessly  to  her  clothes),  aa  eagle 
stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in  Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt's 
lap  at  Memphis :  he  wondered  at  the  excellency  of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot, 
but  more  Aquilce  factum,  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing  of  it:  and  caused 
forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe  should  come 
presently  to  his  court;  the  vii^gin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to  tho 
king.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a  prince :  I  commend  hiiu  for 
it,  and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves^  or 
80  for  love,  &c,  marry  their  children.  If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  snch  a  one 
as  wants,  if  she  be  virtuously  given;  for  as  Syracides,  cap.  7.  f«r  19.  adviseth^ 
'<  Forego  not  a  wife  and  good  woman;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold."  If  she 
have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man.  Danaus  of  Lacediemon  had  a 
many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood 
inquiring  after  great  matches  as  others  used  to  do,  but  ^  sent  for  a  company 
of  bravo  young  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid  his  daughters  choose  every 
one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for  her  husband,  without  any  more 
ado.  Thi.s  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those  times.  But  in  this  iron  age 
of  oursy  we  respect  riches  alone  (for  a  maid  must  buy  her  husband  now  with 
a  great  dowry  if  she  will  have  him),  covetousness  and  filthy  lucre  mars  all  good 
matches,  or  some  such  by-respects.  Crales,  a  Servian  prince  (as  Nioephorus 
Gregoras,  Horn.  kUt,  lib,  G.  relates  it),  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Eudocia,  the 
emperor*s  sister;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  ^abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused;  but  the  emperor  sttU, 
Oralis  amicUiam  ^nagnifaciens,  because  he  was  a  great  prince,  and  a  trouble- 
some neighbour,  much  desired  his  affinity,  and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own 
daughter  Simonida  to  him,  a  little  girl  ^ve  years  of  age  (he  being  forty •five)y 
and  five  '  years  older  than  the  emperor  himself:  such  disproportionable  and 
unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a  fiur  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone, 
it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain-glory,  pride,  ambition,  do  as  much 
barm  as  wretched  covetousness  itself  in  another  extreme.  If  a  yeoman  have 
one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her  above  her  birth  and  calling,  to  a 
gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own 
lank,  as  he  supposeth  :  a  gentleman's  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a 
knight  baronet's  eldest  son  at  least;  and  a  knight's  only  daughter  to  a  bazon 
himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it.  And  thus 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  dis- 
contents follow,  and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  ^Paulas  Jovius 
gives  instances  in  Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  extenuu 
ftffinitaUs  decor  as  quidem  regiofastu,  wd  sUn  et  posteris  damnosas  H  fer^  taor 
iiales  qucssivit;  he  married  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  King 
of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was  soctro  iam  gravis  ut  duceniis  miUibus  cmreo- 
rum  consliterii,  her  entertainment  at  Milan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid 

^  Mayerns,  aeleet  Met  1.  e.  14.  rt  JQIan.  I.  IS.  c.  83.  cam  ftmnlfle  laruttls  Testes  Incmloslas  ctistodlr«irt,  Ac 
nandAvit  per  tmivenam  ^gvptuin  at  foNnfxu'qtisereretur,  ci:^us  is  caloeos  esset;  eamqne  rio  ioTODtUD  In 
natrtmonliim  aceepit  z  PsnsanlaSt  Ub.  a  de  Leoonids.  Dimisit  qui  nnnctoniiit,  Ac.  opOooem  jmeltti 

Mit,  Qt  eanun  qnsllbet  earn  siU  Tirnm  deUgeret,  ei^ns  moxime  esset  forms  complsclta.  7  HUM 

CMgagium  ebomlnabitar.         'Socero  qnlnqae  etrdter  ennoe  natu  minoi;  ^Vlt  Galeat. 
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him.  Hb  daughter  Yiolanta  was  married  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the 
youngest  son  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  England,  but,  ad  ejus  adverUum 
UtntcB  opes  tarn  admirahili  liberalUate  prof  uses  sunt,  ut  optderUissimorum  regum 
splendorem  superdsse  videretur,  he  was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnifi- 
cence, that  a  king's  purse  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  it;  for  besides  many  rich 
jn'esents  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &G.,  he  made  one  dinner  for 
him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  provision 
left,  tU  rekUcB  a  mensa  dapes  decern  mUlibus  hominum  sujffteererU,  as  would 
serve  ten  thousand  men  :  but  a  little  after  Lionel  died,  rtovco  nupics  et  irUem- 
pestivis  eonviviis  opermn  dans,  (be,  and  to  the  duke's  great  loss,  the  solem- 
nity was  ended.  So  can  titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but 
unfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for  by-respects  (though  both  crazed  in  body 
and  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse^  and  often  unfit),  so  love  is  banished,  and  we 
feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I  am  too  lavish  peradventure  in  this 
snbject. 

A.nother  let  or  hindrance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  laws  and  rigorous 
customs,  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places;  as  appren- 
tices, servants,  coUegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base  inferior 
offices,  ^Velle  licet  in  such  cases,  poiirinon  licet,  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as 
prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantaltu  d  laJbris,  &c. 
Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  ^GravismnuTn^ 
est  adamare  nee  potiri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may, 
indeed,  I  deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and  have  free  choice,  some  of  them ;  but 
in  the  meantime  their  case  is  desperate,  Lupum  auribus  tenant,  they  hold  a 
wolf  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  burner  starve.  'Tis  comutumsophisma, 
hard  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are  undone^  and 
starve  themselves  through  beggary  and  want :  if  they  do  not  many,  in  tins 
heraical  passion  they  furiously  rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
predominate  afiections.  Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him 
^pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  tract  de  Divortiis,  because  God  hath 
8o  called  Mm  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  cway  the  means  of  marriaga  *Paul 
would  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not,  and 
thou  wouldst  peradventure  be  a  married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  pro- 
tecting angel  holds  it  not  fit.  The  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill 
suggestions,  and  mar  many  good  matches,  as  the  same  ^Paul  was  willing  to 
see  the  Bomans,  but  hindered  of  Satan  he  could  not.  There  be  those  that 
think  they  ar^  necessitated  by  fate^  their  stars  have  so  decreed,  and  therefore 
they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  inclined  to  marry,  but  one 
rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way;  I  know  what  astrologers  say  in  this  behalf, 
what  Ptolemy  quadripartit  Tract,  4.  cap,  4.  Skoner,  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  what 
Leovitius,  genitur.  exempL  1.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horo- 
scope 6f  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanausand  Leovitius  his  illus- 
trator Gkroeus,  cap,  12.  what  Junctine,  Protanus,  Campanella,  what  the  rest, 
(to  omit  those  Arabian  conjectures  d  parte  conjugii,  H  parte  lascivia,  triplici" 
totes  veneris,  &c,  and  those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  (tn  amicd  potiatur,  iic.y 
determine  in  this  behalf  viz.  an  sit  natus  eonjugem  habUurus,  fouMe  an  difficyl" 
ier  sit  sponsam  impetraturus,  quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  decemantur 
nolo  uxores,  de  mutuo  amore  conjugen%  both  in  men s  and  womens  genitures, 
by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house  the  almutens,  lords  and  planets  there, 
a  d^et  Q  *  &c,  by  particular  aphorisms,  Si  dominus  7"*  in  7°**  vel  secunda 
nobilem  decernit  uxorem,  servam  aul  ignobilem  si  diiodecimd.  Si  Venus  in 
112"^,  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.     Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled, 

b  Apateins  In  Catel.    xiobli  capldo  Telle  dat,  posae  almegal  * Anacreon.  ft&       i  ContinentiK  donniQ 

«x  flde  poitalet  quU  ccrtom  lit  eom  vocari  ad  ooBUbakmn  col  demli^  Ac       *  Act  xil  7.  i&om.  L  14 
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or  find  huiiself  jgrieyed  with  such  predictions,  as  EEier.  Wolfins  well  saith  in 
his  astrologioal  "^dialogue,  non  smUprcdtoriana  decreUi,  thej  be  butconjectoiea^ 
the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce, 

*^Idera  corporlbm  pnemnt  coelestla  noBtxfi^ 
Sunt  ea  de  Till  oondita  namqae  lato  : 
Cogere  sed  msqneont  antmum  ratlone  fruf»tem» 
<^ippo  sab  Imperlo  aolius  ipso  dd  e&t."  h 

wisdom,  diligence,  discretion,  maj  mitigate  if  not  qnite  alter  sach  decrees, 
Fatiuna  sua  d  cujusquejingilur  moriJbttSf  ^  Qui  catUi,  prudentea,  voii  compaU^ 
&C.,  let  i<o  man  then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphoriama^  or 
be  much  moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,firom  such  predictions,  but  let  evezy 
man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  causa     Better  it 
is  indeed  to  marry  than  bum,  for  their  soul*s  health,  but  for  their  present  for- 
tunes, by  some  other  means  to  pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream,  of  this 
fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  ^  rest  satisfied,  lugentea  virgimUUiaJiorem 
sic  amisse,  deploring  their  misery  with  that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  tliere  ia 
no  help  or  ramedy,  and  with  Jephtha*s  daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 
Of  like  nzVuTQ  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  fiiaia^  and  such 
as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  fkr  more  tyrannical  and  mudi  worse.     Natare, 
youth,  and  his  fmious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side  ; 
but  their  order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.     ^  Votoque  suo  sua  forma 
repugnat.     What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it^  what 
commodities,  I  know  not;  but  I  am  sure,  fit>m  such  rash  vow%  and  iTi>mm<^Ti 
manner  of  lifb,  proceed  many  inconvenienoeR,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  maa- 
tupration,  satyriasis,  "^priapismus,  melancholy,  miulness,  fornication,  adoltery, 
buggery,  sodomy,  thefb,  murder,  and  all  manner  of  mischief  :  read  but  Bale's 
Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of  abbeys  here  in  England,  Heoiy 
StephaiL  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  TJlricus  writes  in  one  of  his  epi- 
stles, "  "  that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  6000  skulls  and  bones  of  infants  taken 
out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that  decree  cf  priesta* 
marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a  slaughter,  was  much  grieved  at  it, 
and  purged  himself  by  repentance."    Bead  many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is 
to  be  done,  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not?  No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap.  88.  &&. 
de  Monack,  melius  est  scartari  et  un  quam  de  voio  coBUbatHs  adnupHas  tnsnsirs, 
better  bum  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.     And  Coster  in  his  EnchirieL  ds 
codibal,  sacerdotum,  saith  it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccaium,  ^  °a  greater  sin  for 
a  priest  to  marry,  than  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home."    Gr^^ry  de  Yalenoe^ 
cap,  6.  de  omlibaL  maintains  the  same,  as  those  Esse!  and  Montanists  of  old. 
Insomuch  that  many  votaries,  out  of  a  small  persuasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in 
this  kind,  will  sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives. 
^  Anno  1419.  Pius  2,  Pope,  James  Bossa,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Portogal, 
and  then  elect  Archbishop  of  Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ''^whea 
his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a 
wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to  dia"    Now  they  commended  him 
for  it :  but  St.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise^  ''Better  many  than  bum,"  and  as 
8t  Hierome  gravely  delivers  it,  Alice  sunt  leges  Gcesarum^  alia  Christi,  alutd 
Fopinianus,  aliud  Faulus  noster  prcecipity  there's  a  difference  betwixt  Grod's 
ordinances  and  men's  laws :  and  therefore  Cyprian,  Epist  8  boldly  denounceth^ 
impium  est,  adullcrum  est,  sacrUegum  est,  quodcvnque  kumano  furore  sUstHUmrp 

V  Trmtix,  gm.  LeoTltll.  h  "  The  stars  in  tbe  ddes  preside  oyer  oar  penooB,  tot  they  an  made  ofhiimtto 
-matter.  Tlicy  cannot  hind  a  rational  mind,  for  that  Is  under  the  control  of  God  only.**  Udem  Wotin^ 
«lal.  k  *'That  is,  make  the  hest  of  It,  and  take  his  lot  as  It  fiUls."  1  Orid.  1.  Met    **  TMr  benuty  i» 

Inconsistent  with  their  vows.**  i^^Menmrlalis  de  Prlapismo.  >>MemoTahUe  quod  Ulilcua  eplatota  rem 
Orcffotlam  qnum  ex  piscina  qnadam  allata  pins  qnam  sex  mlUe  Infkntom  capita  TidlBsel;  ingemidBn  cK 
decrutam  de  ooelihatu  tantom  ctedis  causam  confessna,  condiguo  illad  poenitentla  fhictu  pargsssft  KemnWan 
«x  coQcil.  TrldenL  part  a  de  coelltiata  sacerdotom.  •SI  nahat,  qoam  si  doml  concnhinam  alaL 

!^«  SiSSi'i?'^***'*  "**•  *®  «*•*•  Pontiacnm.  «  Cam  medlcl  saadertnt  itt  ant  nuharet  aot  eoita  BtM«ciov 
etc  morten  Titarl  poaso,  mortem  potlns  Intrepldns  expecuvit  *t 
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%U  dispoaiiio  divina  violetury  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacri- 
legious, what  men  make  and  ordain  after  their  own  furies  to  cross  God*s  laws, 
"^Georgius  Wicelius,  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  {iTiapect.  ecclea,  pag.  18) 
exclaims  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monastical  vows,  and  would  have  such 
persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  do,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in  posterum 
queraniur  de  inanibus  stupriSf  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he 
follows  it,  'you  must  allow  them  concubines  or  suffer  them  to  marry,  for  scarce 
shall  you  £nd  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  ataUm  non  ament,  that 
are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  it  is  an  unnatural 
and  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too  severe  and  inhu* 
man  an  edict. 


The  HMe  ndbrttut  have  their  election, 
J^eyftif  I  taw  and  together  gone. 
Whereas  hem  Utt,  about  environ 
At  thejf  qftinde  have  toc/tna/ion, 
And  at  nature  imprest  and  gmde. 
Of  everything  Utt  to  provide. 


lint  man  aJone,  alas  the  hard  ttond. 
Full  enteUy  by  kinds  ordinance 
Co.ittraintd  it,  and  by  statutes  bound, 
ji  I'd  debarred/rom  aB  such  pleatance  : 
W/iat  meaneth  thu,  what  is  thit  pretence 
Of  iatety  I  wis,  againtt  alt  right  o/kinde. 
Without  a  eaute,  to  narrow  men  to  tinde  t 


Many  laymen  repine  still  at  priests*  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
clergymen  only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none 
marry  but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish 
belike  shall  be  pestered  with  orphans,  and  the  world  fiiU  of  beggars :  but 
^  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they 
do  not  'consider  that  a  great  pai-t  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought, 
bow  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be 
sent  1  Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander's  Book  of  Colonies, 
Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburne,  Mr.  Hagthorpe,  &c.  and 
they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Bomanswere  of  another 
mindjthey  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  populous.  ^Adrian 
the  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  maUe  se  hominum 
adjectione  ampliare  imperium^  quam  pecunid.  Augustus  Caesar  made  an 
oration  in  Borne  ad  ccdiJbes,  to  persuade  them  to  marry;  some  countries  com- 
pelled them  to  marry  of  old,  as  ^  Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the 
rest  in  these  days,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  suffer  so  many  idle 
persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  man-el  how  they  can  live  honest. 
*"  In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governor  and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at 
the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friars,  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
could  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a  thing  impossible,  and  would  not 
believe  it.  If  these  men  shoidd  but  survey  our  multitudes  of  religious  houses, 
observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  18  nunneries  in  Padua, 
in  Venice  34  cloisters  of  monks,  2%  of  nuns,  &a  ex  ungue  leonem,  'tis  to  this 
proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do  they 
live  honest  %  Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I  am  of  TertuUian's  mind,  that 
few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  '*  ^O  chastity  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare 
goddess  in  ^he  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate :  thou  mayest  now 
and  then  be  compelled,  either  for  defect  of  natiure,  or  if  discipline  persuade, 
decrees  enforce :"  or  for  some  such  by-respects,  sullenness,  discontent,  they 
bave  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of 
means,  rash  vows,  &.c  But  can  he  willingly  contain  1  I  think  not.  There- 
fore, either  out  of  commiseration  of  human  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent 


'  Epitt  80.  'Vide  Tltam  e^xa  edit.  1623,  by  D.  T.  James.  tUdgate,  In  Chaneer^i  Flower  of  Curtrafa 
°  TlB  not  moltltnde  but  idleneae  which  caueeth  begeary.  '  Or  to  set  them  awork,  and  bring  tticm  up  In 
««me  honest  tradea.  7  Dion.  Casslua,  lib.  66.  *Sardua.  Bnxtorphini.  *  Claude  AlbaviUe  in  his  hist 
of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  Islo  of  Haragnan,  An.  1614.  b  Kara  quldem  dea  tn  es,  0  chaatitaa,  in  hia  torti, 

nee  ftdla  pofecta,  raiias  perpetoa,  cogi  nonnnnquam  potest,  oh  naturss  defectum,  velsi  dlsciplina  perraaerlt, 
cenmra  compreverlt. 
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A  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold  some  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat 
and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  men  s 
bodies  do  so  furiously  dei<ire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in  some  nations  liberally 
admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a  hundred  thousand  courtezans  in  Grand  Cairo 
in  Egypt^  as  ^'Eadzivilua  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boys:  how  many  at 
Fez,  Home,  Naples,  Florence^  Venice,  <bc.,  and  still  in  many  other  provinces 
and  cities  of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
men, and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  eonsidentioD 
of  this  belike  made  Yibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  ^Crassus,  that  rich 
Koman  gallant)  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  lU  volupUUia  quaaa  CBtasiUa  dasideratcopiam 
/aceret,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  *  lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  all 
that  while  he  was  there  imprisoned.  And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general, 
when  he  warred  against  the  Komans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubine:}, 
as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now  commonly  their  wives.  But,  because  this  coQr>e 
is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  contradicted  as  unlawfiil  and  abhorred, 
'in  most  countries  they  do  much  encourage  them  to  marriage,  give  gi-eat 
rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will  not  mAiTy> 
Jus  trium  liJbcrorum,  and  in  Agellius,  lib.  2.  cap,  15,  Elian.  Ub.  6.  cap  5. 
Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap,  9.  'We  read  that  three  children  freed  the  father  from 
painful  offices,  and  five  from  all  contribution.  ''A  woman  shall  be  saved  by 
bearing  children."  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  ^ Plato  will,  6  ce 
legits,  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  years  of  hb  age,  must  be  compelled 
and  punished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  '  Juno*s  temple,  or  apphed  to 
public  uses.  They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  xmfortunate  that  dies  with- 
out a  wife,  a  most  unhappy  man,  as  ^Boetius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  jet 
in/ortunio /dix,  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore 
his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  ibr  it :  O,  my  sw^eet  son,  &c  See  Lucian, 
de  Luctu,  Sands  foL  83,  &c 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  mar- 
ried themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  bum,  fire  and  flame,  they  care  not^  so 
they  be  not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous, 
they  may  marry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that 
except  as  Theophilus  the  emperor  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosnn^ 
with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace 
at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a  golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best.  If  they  mi^ht 
so  take  and  choose  whom  they  list  out  of  all  the  fair  maids  their  nation  affords, 
they  could  happily  condescend  to  marry:  otherwise,  &c.,  why  should  a  man 
marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's  matrimony  but  a  matter  of  money? 
why  tihould  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that 
man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and  go&ds?  &c.  There  are  those 
too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all  their  lives  long,  sponn 
JPenelopes,  never  well  but  in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties, 
observing  close,  hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not, 
will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrostfm 
of  God*s  providence,  "  they  will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects,"  fr*' 
of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shail  light,  as  " '  Lemniua  saith,  on  a 
scold,  a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife."  And  therefore,  °*  Tristeni  JuverUam  wnfft 
deserta  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  '^Epaminondas  did,  **  ^Nil(f» 

^  Peregria  HleroaoL  d  PluUreh.  Tlte  cjat,  edolMrentlv  medio  oonstitutna.  *  AncQlas  dnai  cfr«^ 
Ibrma  et  «tatl«  flora.  f  Alox.  ab  Alex.  1.  4.  c  H.  CTie»  lllll  patrem  ab  exenblls,  quinque  ob  "^^""z 
offlciis  llberabanL  h  Pr  loepto  primo^  cogator  nnbere  ant  mnlctetur  et  pecunia  templo  Januni«  ^'^f^ 
et  pablica  flat.  I  Conaol.  8.  proa.  7.  k  ia&  Ulll.  Epia  phUoa.  1  Qoi  se  caplMo  matrimonii  «ii<*" 
non  patlontar,  Lemn.  Mb.  4.  la.  d«  oocnit  nau  Abhorrent  multl  k  matrlmonto,  ne  moropam,  quenuin 
aoerbam.  amaram  nxorem  preferre  cocantur.  ■»  Senec.  Hinpol.  &  Calebs  enim  «^*xertfn«|J" 

uxorem  daceadam  anqaam  indaci  potuiL  •  Senec.  Ula  '•  Tlwrc  la  nothing  better,  nothing  pitw** 

to  a  lioglo  Ufa." 
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esseprius,  mdius  nil  caUbe  vUa,^  and  ready  with  Hippolitns  to  abjure  all  women 
^I>iuioramnes,  harreo,Jugto,  execroTf  &o.    But, 

**  a  Hlppolite,  nesds  qaod  fiigls  ?ita  bonnni, 
Hippollte,  neacl*** 

*'alas,  poor  Hippolitna,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sajest,  'tia  otherwise,  Hip- 
politus."    ^  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  lUercUo  ait  ducenda^  whether  a  scholar 
should  marry,  if  she  be  fair  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his 
horn  book,  or  else  with  kissing  and  da]liauce  she  will  hinder  his  study;  if 
foul  with  scolding,  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Philippus  Beroaldus,  that 
great  Bononian  doctor,  oncewrit^  impedirienim  studia  lUerarum,  &c.,  but  he 
recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn  sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask  the 
-world  and  all  women  forgiveness.     But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates 
himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixth  of  Apuleius.     For  a  long  time  I 
lived  a  single  life,  et  ah  uxore  ducevida  semper  abhorrui,  nee  quicquam  libera 
lecto  cenmii  jacwndiua,  I  could  not  abide  marriage,  but  as  a  rambler,  erro^tczM 
ac  volaticua  (vmator  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  muUiplicee  amores  discurrebam, 
T  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it;  nay  more^  I  railed  at  marriage  down- 
right, and  inapublic  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  Sixth  Satire  of  Juvenal, 
out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against 
-women ;  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  paUnodiam  canOy  necpcenitet  censeri 
in  ordine  maritorum^  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am  glad  I  am  a   married  man, 
1  am  heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  young, 
so  chaste  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to 
many;  and  especially  scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius, 
TTerentia  by  Tullius,  Galphumia  to  PHnius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  'hold  the 
candle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them, 
jtnd  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.     Let  other  men  be  averse^  rail  then  and 
scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  mcUorum 
erpers  est,  &c.,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  <bc.,  but  this  is  a  toy.     ^Nec 
dulcea  amores  speme,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas;  these  men  are  too  distrustful 
and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  ^Parcite  paucorum  diffiindere 
crimen  in  omnes.     *^  They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some.*'    As  there  be 
many  bad,  there  be  some  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  virtuous. 
^ead  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  xiiL  and  Syracides,  cap. 
26  ei  30, ''  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a  virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his 
days  shall  be  double.     A  virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall 
fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in  peace.     A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion  (and  zxxvL 
24),  an  help,  a  pillar  of  rest,"  columna  quietis,  ^Qui  oapit  tixorem,  /ratrem 
capit  atque  sororem.     And  SO,  "  He  that  hath  no  wife  wandereth  to  and  fro 
mourning."  Minuuniur  aires  conjuge  curce,  women  are  the  sole,  only  joy,  and 
comfort  of  a  man's  life^  bom  ad  usum  et  lusum  ho7ninum,jir7namentajfamilias, 

**  f  DeUtUB  hmnanl  generia,  solatia  rite, 
BlanditJjB  noctlB,  placidlssima  cunt  dlel, 
Vota  TlriiiD,  juTenom  speat"  Ac. 

*< '  A  wife  is  a  young  man's  mistress,  a  middle  age's  companion,  an  old  man's 
nurse :"  Farticepe  ketorum  et  tristiumf  a  prop,  a  help,  &c, 

"  *  Optima  Tirl  potaeasio  eat  uxor  beserola,  I     **  If  an*a  beat  pouesalon  la  a  loving  wife, 

Mltigana  tram  et  aTertena  anlmam  cdna  a  trlstitla.'*  |       She  tempera  anxer  and  div  erta  all  atrlft.** 

There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  to  that 
of  a  good  wife, 

"  QuIoD  enm  chara  domi  eoi^Jiii,  fldaaqise  maiitas 
Unanimca  degnnt** b 

P  Hor.  V  iKneaa  SyMna  de  dletla  SiglsmnndU  Ilensf oa,  Prlmiera  '  Habeo  nzorem  ex  anfanl  aententlay 
CamlllBm  Paleottl  Jurlaconaultl  flliam.  ■  Legentibtia  et  medltantibua  candelas  et  candelabnmi  tennernnt. 
illor.  **Neltberdeaplae  agreeable  love,  nor  mlrthfti]  pleaanre.**  ^Orid.  'Aphranlaa.  *  He  who 
cbooeea  a  wUis,  takea  a  brother  and  a  aister."  7  Locbena.  **  The  delight  of  manUnd,  the  eolace  of  lift;, 
ihe  blandlahmenta  of  night,  deliclona  carea  of  day,  the  wlahea  of  older  men,  the  hopea  of  young."  'Bacon'a 
Laaayai        *  Eoripidea.  b  •*  Ilow  hannonlonaly  do  a  loving  wift  and  oonatant  husband  lead  their  liTea.*' 
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Baith  our  Latin  Homer,  she  is  still  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health,  his  eye^ 
his  hand,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at  all  times,  his  other  sel^  not  to  be 
separated  bj  any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  tiia 
Indian  women  do,  live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently  for  him. 
Admetns,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  was  told  by 
Apollo*s  Oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live 
longer  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his  parents  etsi  decrepiti,  Mends  and  followers 
forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though  young,  most  willingly  nndertook  it ; 
what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And  although  on  the  other  side  there 
be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I  should  rail  downright  against  some  of 
them),  able  to  discourage  any  woman;  yet  there  be  some  good  ones  a^in,  aad 
those  most  observant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Folgosm 
relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ^at  plough  by  the  sea-aide,  saw  his  wife 
carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  afler  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  cliin 
first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governor  of  the 
ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  ass 
prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  galleyHslave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the 
man's  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tonis, 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themsehes 
during  their  lives.  I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ;  but  put  case  it  often 
prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troublesqme,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it, 
is  no  argument;  '^  ^  He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world*  (Eoae- 
bins  prcBpar.  Evangel,  5.  cap,  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I  deny 
not,  Etsi  grave  sit  matrimonium,  saith  Erasmus,  edukatur  tamen  muUiSf  &c^ 
yet  there  be  many  things  to  ^  sweeten  it,  a  pleasant  wife,  plaeens  uxor,  prettj 
children,  didces  nady  delicuseJUiorum  hominum,  the  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of 
men ;  Eccles.  ii.  8.  &c  And  howsoever  though  it  were  all  troubles,  hUiHiaiis 
publico!  causd  devorandum,  grave  quid  libenter  subeimdum,  it  must  willinglj 
be  undergone  for  public  good's  sake, 


**  t  Andlto  (populDs)  hne,  Inqnlt  Suparion, 

Malaa  Boutmulierefl,  yeruntamea  O  popalarea, 
Hoe  siiie  molo  domimi  InhabltAre  non  licet*' 


**Hear  me,  0  mj  conntrymen,  MlfJi  Sanbtn, 
Women  are  naoght,  yet  no  Ulb  wldwnt  oae.** 


^  Malwrn  est  multer,  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evila^  snd 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue,  ^  Supplet  Venus  ac 
restituit  humanwm  genus,  and  to  propagate  the  churcL  For  to  what  end  is  a 
man  bom  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall  he  do  that 
well,  if  he  do  not  many  %  McUrimonium  humano  generi  tmmortalitateM  Uribuiii 
saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony  makes  us  immortal,  and,  according  to  ^Tacita^ 
\i&Jirmissimum  imperii  munimerUum,  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an  empii*' 
*  Indigne  vivit  per  quern  nan  vivit  et  alter^  "*  which  Felopidas  objected  to  Bp*- 
minondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member  of  acommon wealth,  that  left  not  a  child 
after  him  to  defend  it^andas  '^ Trismegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  ''have do 
commerce  with  a  single  man;**  Holding  belike  that  a  bachelor  could  notli^ 
honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy 
man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most 
necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced:  sou 
is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  as  he  oagh^^ 


without  a  wife,  persuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  neque  bene  ntor* 
ettra  uxorem,  he  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  liaxoatai, 


k  H  W,  Ub.  4.       1  PalinKenina.         "  He  Ihree  contemptibly  by  whom  no'otber  Uvw  "  ■■  BrMoa- 

cap.  28.  «» Noll  Bocletatem  habere,  Ac. 
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destmctiye  to  the  vorld,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebel  against  beaven  and 
earth.  Let  our  "wilful,  obstinate,  and  sUile  bachelors  ruminate  of  this,  ''If  we 
ooiild  live  without  wives,"  as  Marcelloa  Numidicus  said  in  ^  Agelliua^  ''  we 
^ould  all  want  them ;  but  because  we  cannot^  let  all  marrj,  and  consult  rather 
to  the  public  good,  than  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate."  It  were  an 
happy  thing,  as  wise  ^Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold 
and  silver  and  be  so  provided,  sim  tniUierum  congresau,  without  women's 
oompanj;  but  that  may  not  be: 


**40rt>iu  Jtoebtt  squUldo  tarpls  ■Itn, 
Vanam  ilno  nllioB  dMsibus  stabit  maroi 
Alesque  ccdIo  daerlt  et  bjItIb  fera," 


**  Earth,  air,  tea,  land  eftsoon  would  oome  to  nongbt 
The  world  Itaelf  ■hoold  be  to  naln  bronght" 


Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  myself  to  find  arguments  to  persuade  to,  or  commend 
marriagel  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  andmuch 
more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in 
twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  ''Jacobus  de  Yoragine, 

1.  Bes  est  ?  hahes  qua  tueatur  et  augecU, — 2.  If  on  est  ?  hdbes  quoe  qitcerat, 
— 3.  SecundcB  rea  aurU?  /diciCaa  dupliccUur. — 4.  Adveraca  aunt?  GonsokUur, 
adaidetf  onua  particip<U  ut  tolerdbile  Jiat, — 5.  Domi  ea?  aolUvdinta  tcedium 
pdLit, — b.  Foraal  Diacedentem  viau  proaequitur,  abaerUem  deaidercU,  redeun- 
iem  lasla  excipU. — 7.  Nihil  jucundum  abaque  aocieUUe :  NvUa  aodetaa  matri- 
tnonio  attavior.-^S*  Vinculum  conjugalia  charitcUia  adamantinum. — 9.  Accrea^ 
cU  dulcia  affmiwn  turban  dupliccUur  numerua  parentum,  frairwn,  sororum, 
7i^}0tum. — 10.  Pulchra  aia  prole  parena, — 11.  Lex  Moaia  aierUitaiera  matri" 
monii  execfcUuTf  quarUo  ampliua  calibaium? — 12.  Si  ncUura  paanam  non 
effiiffit,  ne  volutUcu  quidem  effugiei. 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Hast 
none?  thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thine  happiness 
is  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adversity?  she'll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 
burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home?  she*ll  drive  away  melan- 
choly.— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  she  looks  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for  thee 
in  thine  absence,  and  jo3rfully  welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There's  nothing 
delightsome  without  society,  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  The  sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
art  made  a  father  by  a  fair  and  happy  issue. — 11.  Moses  curseth  the  barren- 
ness of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life? — 12.  If  nature  escape  not 
punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it 
to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  Antiparodia  quite  opposite  unto  it? 
To  exercise  myself  I  will  essay : 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. — 2.  Hast  none?  thy  beg- 
gary is  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thy  happiness  is  ended. — 4.  Art  in 
adversity?  like  Job's  wife  she'll  aggravate  thy  niiseiy,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy 
burden  intolerable. — 5,  Art  at  home?  shell  scold  thee  out  of  doors. — 6.  Art 
abroad?  If  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so,  she'll  perhaps  graft  horns  in  thine 
absence,  scowl  on  thee  coming  home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than 
solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of  a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  marriage 
is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  loosing  it,  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  number  in- 
creaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wife's  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a 
comuto  by  an  unchaste  ivife,  and  ahalt  bring  up  other  folks'  children,  instead 
of  thine  own. — 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a  single  life. — 12. 
Is  marriage  honourable?  What  an  immorbed  crown  belongs  to  virginity? 

^Lib.  1.  cap.  a  SI,  Inqolt,  Qoiritet,  tine  nxore  ease  possemni^  omr.es  careremas ;  Sed  qaoniam  tie  ett 
aalutl  potlns  publictt  qaam  voluptatt  conialendam.  P  Iteatnm  foret  li  Uberoa  anro  et  argento  rocrcarL  Ac 
«  Seneca.  Uypw  rc^a,  u.  AcUutorinm  liipUc.  d». 
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So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  maj  be  for  and  against  women,  so 
doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  aad  oo»,  every  poet  thus  argues  the 
cane:  (though  what  cares  vulgua  ^lominum  what  they  say  1)  so  can  I  oonoetTi 
peradventure,  and  so  oanst  thou :  when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good, 
some  bad,  let*s  put  it  to  the  venture.     I  conclude  therefore  with  Senecsi 


.*•  cor  Toro  vtdao  jaces  ? 


Tristem  juventaiii  solve ;  nunc  luxos  nip^ 
Eininde  hubenaa,  optimot  ?itiB  dim 
lililuere  prohtbo. 


*'  Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away  9"  Many 
whilst  thou  mayest,  dojiec  viverUi  canities  abest  moro^a,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able, 
yet  lusty,  ^Eligecai  dicas,  tu  mi/U  sola  places,  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freelj 
forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.     'Tia  true, 


-"tcmlamltosas  eat  qui  Inclderlt 


*'  Let  those  love  now  who  never  loved  befbre, 
And  thoae  who  always  loved  now  love  the  more; 
Sweet  loves  are  bom  with  every  openlnf(  sprio?; 
Birds  from  the  tender  boughs  their  pledges  sinfr' 
Ac 


In  roalam  nxorem,  fellx  qui  in  bonam,** 

*Ti3  a  hazard  both  ways  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  ^Nam  et  uxmrm 
ducere,  et  non  ducere  malum  est,  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a  ctots 
and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happi- 
ness, a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content,  on  the  other, 
Ws  all  in  the  proof.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so  covetous,  so  distrustful,  so 
curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  many,  mutuos /ovcntes  amplexus;  "  Take  me  to 
thee,  and  thee  to  me,"  to-morrow  is  St.  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for 
Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Love's  sake,  for  Hymen's  sake,  and  celebrate 

*  Venus'  vigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company  together,  singing  as  they  did, 

'*Cras  amet  qui  nnnquam  amavit,  quique  amavlt, 
eras  amet, 

Vor  novnm,  ver  Jam  canomm,  rer  natus  orbis  est, 

Vere  concordant  amores,  vers  nubunt  alites^ 

Et  nemos  coma  resolvit,  Ac  ^ 

Cras  amet,**  Ac- 
Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus  de  re  uxor.  /^.  !• 
cap.  I.  Lemnius  de  institiU.  cap,  4.  P.  Godefridus  de  Amor,  lib,  3.  cap.  !• 
'^Nevisanus,  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandre,  lib,  4.  cap,  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmos'  tracts 
in  lavdem  matrimonii^  d^,and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied, 
recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  penitea- 
tial  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconcOed  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a 
pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  ^ 
willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest :  There  will  not  be  found,  I 
hope^  "  No,  not  in  that  severe  family  of  Stoics,  who  shall  refuse  to  submit  Iii^ 
grave  beard,  and  supercilious  looks  to  the  clipping  of  a  wife,  or  disagree  froui 
his  fellows  in  this  point."  "For  what  more  willingly  (as  'Varro  holds)  can  a 
proper  man  see  than  a  fair  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving  wife]"  can  the  worM 
afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a  more  gracious  aspect i 
Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroiW 
love,  all  doubts  are  cleared,  and  impediments  removed;  I  say  again,  wjiat 
remains,  but  that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since 
it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped]     God  send  us  all  good  wives,  every  man  his 
wish  in  this  kind,  and  me  minel 

^And  Ood  that  att  thb  iforld  hath  ^terought^ 
Send  him  hU  Lo9t  that  hath  it  to  dtere  bougfU, 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banus,  'tis  a  match.  •Fruitur  Khodantw 
eponsOf  sponso  Dosicle;  Khodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Glitipboi^ 

■Ovid.    "Find  her  to  whom  yoa  may  aaj,  *  thoa  art  mf  only  pleasure.* "       tEnrlptdeSL    '^Vt^VPfJ^ 
snaa  who  has  met  a  bad  wife,  happy  who  foonl  a  sood  one.**  «  £  Onsoo  Valerius,  lib.  T.  eap"  ^*  ,J^ 

many,  and  not  to  marry,  are  equally  base."  *  PervIgUintn  Veneris  b  vutero  poeta.  f  Ooma»  n<»  P'JS, 
conalatereihie  nxora.  Nevisanua,  lib.  S.  num.  18.  ■Kemo  in  aeveriasima  Stolconun  fkznilia  qui  non  W^ 
S^*'*I?^.w*  ■uparcUlani  amplexJbuauxoris  sabmlMrit,  aut  in  lata  parte  h  roliquis  dlsaeniertL  Hen«io«  W***"! 

•  Quid  ubentlua  homo  mascnlus  viderc  debet  quam  beUam  uzorem  ?  b  Chaucer.        •  Coadoilo  Tm** 

Vroat**.  tnl.  9,  I,  Amor. 
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and  Lencippe,  Theagines  and  Charideay  Poliarchus  hath  his  Aigenis,  Lysan* 
der  Calista  (to  make  up  the  mask),  ^PotUwrque  sud  fvar  Iphis  lanthL 

And  TroUua  in  hut  and  in  quiet 
li  leith  CrtHid,  hi*  own  heart  noeet. 

And  although  thej  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  dif&culties 
and  delays  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  *  Aristsenetus 
(that  so  marry)  ibr  their  comfort :  **  ^  ailer  mauy  troubles  and  cares,  the  mar- 
riages of  lovers  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant*'  As  we  commonly  conclude  a 
comedy  with  a  ^  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse, 
and  end  all  with  an  ^  EpUhalamium. 

FdicUer  nuptis,  God  give  them  joy  together.  *  Hymen  0  HymeTuet^  HyjMia 
ctdes  0  ffymenase  I  JBonum  facturn,  'tis  well  done.  Hand  equidcm  sine  menU 
reoTy  sins  numino  Divum,  'tis  a  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an. 
even  couple, 

*  Ambo  aalmli^  ambo  prcstantet  Tlxlbiu,  ambo 
Florentea  annlfl^" 

"  they  both  excel  in  gifi»  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal  in  years,**  youths 
vigour,  alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Cha- 
rixius  or  Alcibiades, 

"  k  Ittdlto  nt  lalMt  et  broTi  t        "  Then  modestly  go  sport  and  toy, 

Liberos  date.**  1  And  let's  have  every  year  a  boy." 

'^  ^  Go  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  the  lily  :**  thai 
we  may  say  hereafter,  ScUua  Mecastar  natus  est  PamphUo  puer.  In  tho 
meantime  I  say, 


**  ^  Ite.  agltOi  0  JnTenes,  Bnon  nrnrmnra  restra  colambsB^ 
Brachla,  non  hedera^  neqae  vincant  oacala  condue.'* 


**  Gentle  yoaths,  go  sport  yonrselres  betimes* 
Let  not  the  doves  outpaas  your  morrourings^ 
Or  iry-clasping  arms,  or  oyster  klssings." 


And  in  the  mom  betime,  as  those  °  Lacedaemonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and 
Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windows,  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours : 


**  Salve  O  sponsa,  salye  fellx,  det  Tobis  Latona 
Felicem  sobolero,  Venus  dea  det  lequalem  amorem 
Inter  rosmutub;  Satumus  durabUes  dlvitias, 
Dormlre  In  pectora  mntad  amorem  lnsplante% 
£t  desiderium  1 " 


**  rood  morrow,  master  bridegroom,  and  mistresa 
Many  fldr  lovely  bemes  to  you  betide!     [biidis 
Let  Venus  to  you  mutual  love  procure^ 
Let  Saturn  give  yon  riches  to  endure. 
Long  may  yon  sleep  in  one  another's  arms* 
Inspiring  sweet  desii-e,  and  free  from  hanns.** 


Even  all  your  lives  long, 

**  P  Conttngat  Tobls  turtoram  eoncordla,  I        **  The  lore  of  turtles  hap  to  you, 

Gomicube  Tlvacitaa" |  And  ravens'  years  still  to  renew." 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said;)  tho  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings 
only,  but  all  their  days  long ;  "  so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomene^s 
or  anger  ever  befal  them :  let  him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  ioy^ 
my  light,  or  she  call  him  otherwise  than  sweetheart.  To  this  happiness  of 
theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  years,  so  let  their  mutual 
love  and  comfort  increase."    And  when  they  depart  this  life, 

■**  coneordes  qnoniam  vlxere  tot  annos. 


Auferat  hora  duos  eadem,  nee  conjugls  usqnam 
Bnsta  sua  videat,  nee  sit  tumnlandus  ab  ilia." 


**  Because  they  have  so  sweetly  Uv'd  together. 
Let  not  one  die  a  day  before  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fate, 
One  hour  their  souls  let  Jointly  s^arate.* 

**  Fortunatl  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmlna  possnnt, 
Knlla  dies  unquam  memorl  vos  exlmet  ssvo.**  ^ 


Atque  hsec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  «u6  carrectione,  ^  quod  ait  ille,  cujusque 
mdiu8  sentientia,  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legat  Jaaonem  Fralea* 
9em,  Arnoldumf  MoTiUUium,  Savanarolain^  Langium,  Vaiescum,  CrimMonum, 

d  Ovid.  *  Eplst.  4. 1. 2.  Jucundiores  multo  et  snavlores  long^  post  molestas  turban  amantlnm  nnptla. 
#  Glim  memlnlsse  Juvablt.  <  Quid  expectatUs  intus  flunt  nuptisB,  the  mnslc^  guests,  and  all  the  good  cheer 
Is  within.         h  The  eonclnsion  of  Chaucer's  poem  of  TroUus  and  Creseld.  1  Catullus.         k  Catnllua. 

J.  Secundni  SrlTAr.  lib.   Jam  virgo  thalamnm  subibit  nude  ne  virgo  redeat,  marite,  enra.  1  Eccloa. 

xxzix.  li.  ™  Galenl  EplthaL  b  q  noctem  quater  et  quater  beatam.  ^  Theocritus,  IdyL  18.  P  Erasm. 
Epithal.  P.  .£^dU.  Kec  saltent  mode  sed  duo  charissinia  pectora  indlssolublli  mutuss  bnnerolentlOB  nodo 
corpulent,  ut  nihil  unquam  eos  incedere  possit  Ira  vel  tsedll.  Ilia  perpetuo  nihil  andiat  nisi,  mea  lux :  Ille 
vielssim  nihil  nisi,  anlme  mi :  atque  huic  Jucunditail  ne  senectus  detrahat,  imo  potius  aliquld  adaugeat 
^**  Happy  both,  If  my  verses  have  any  charms,  nor  shall  time  ever  detract  from  the  memorable  example  of 
your  Uvea.**        '  Kunimannus  de  Inei  amoiis. 

2  s 
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Aleaoatidrum  JSenedicttun,  LauretUiuTn^  VaUeriolam,  h  Poetzs  Ifatonemf  ^ 
xuwtratibua  Chaucerum,  &o.,  with  whom  I  conclude. ' 

*  For  mjr  wtrdt  here  and  enery  part^ 
/  tpeak  hem  ail  undo'  eorreetk'Hf 
Of  you  that  feeling  have  in  love's  art^ 
And  put  Uallin  pour  dUaretionf 
To  intreat  or  make  dinUnuticn, 
Of  my  language^  that  I  you  beseech  .• 
But  now  to  purpote  ^  my  rather  speech. 


SECT.  III.    MEMB.  I. 


SuBSECT.  I. — Jealousy f  Ua  FquivocationSf  Name,  D^iniHan,  Eaient,  Kocral 
kinds;  of  Princes,  Fixrents,  Friends,  In  Beasts,  Men:  before  mafriag€f 
as  Co-rivals;  or  ajter,  as  in  this  place, 

Valescus de  Tarantd,cap,  de  MdanchoL  u^lian  Montaltua,  Felix  Platera?, 
Guianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a  cause  of  melancholy^  others  for  a  symptom; 
because  melancholy  persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptoms!,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  :is 
a  species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passLon,  and 
almost  of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  ^Benedetto  Yarchi  holds^  ^no  Ioto 
without  a  mixture  of  jealousy,"  qui  non  zelal,  nan  amat.  For  these  caiises  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself  as  a  bastard-branch  or  kind  of  love  melan- 
choly, which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usoalir 
follow,  torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike, 
zequires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  several  causes  of  it^  prog- 
nostics and  cures.  Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath 
been  jealous,  may  see  his  error  as  in  a  glass;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  detest^ 
avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  anywise  a^Sected  with  it 

Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  '''^  a  certain  suspicion  which  the 
lover  hath  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured 
of  another;"  or  any  eager  desire  to  ei\]oy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 
to  himself  only :  a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  shai^ 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  ^Scaliger  adds)  "a  fear  of  losing  her  fiiTour 
whom  he  so  earnestly  affects."  Cardan  calls  it ''  a  ^  zeal  for  love,  and  a  kind 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us."  'Ludovicus  Yives  defines  it  iu 
the  very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all;  as  that  of 
parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or 
tfuch  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

**  Stonuc  non  rtdili  hte  noete  a  eoena  .fichlnns. 
Keqae  aermlorum  qoiaplam  qui  adreTsom  ierant  ?" 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a  passion,  and  from  a  solicitous 
fear  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son;  ''^not  of  beauty,  but  lest  thef 
should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Yives  notes)  or 
endanger  themselves  and  us."  °  ^geus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son  The^u» 
(when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Mmotaur),  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be 
foiled,  ^  Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 
the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands'  abseQC^ 

■  FInto  3  book  of  TroUna  and  Cresseld.  t  In  his  Omtton  of  Jealonsy,  pot  out  Inr  Ft-  ^^^, 

*  Benedetto  Vorchl.  *  Exercltat.  317.  Cnm  metnlmot  ne  amata  rei  exturbemor  posseaiitana.  ;J2"; 
«e  torma  eat  Inrldentlfls  apecles  ne  quia  fonna  qnam  amamos  froatnr.  «  8  de  Anlma.  •  ,"" 

Ki^*^  ****?  °Jl^^  ;**^"  ^**  ^cn'  to  »«•*  J»»m  returned  this  night  flrom  the  supper  ? •  *  B.  de  Anlw*- 
2?S!°J^w?*  .!?^**  **"  puptllis,  liberia  chariaque  cum  nostrsBConcreditis.  non  de  fonna,  ted  ae  mala  tii  W. 
•«  ne  nobla  albiquo  parent  Iffnomlnlam.       «  Plutarch,       d  Senec  in  Here.  fUr. 
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fond  mothers  in  their  children's,  lest  if  absent  they  should  be  misled  or  sick, 
and  are  continualiy  expecting  news  from  them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what  is 
become  of  thein,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight :  oh 
zny  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  child,  &c,  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,  2  Cor.  xL  12.  ^  With  a  godly  jealousy,  to  present 
them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ;"  and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  Gk)d  himself^  in  some  sense^  is  said  to  be  jealous, 
^  ^I  am  a  jealous  God,  and  will  vidt :"  so  Psalm  Ixxix.  5.  ^  Shall  thy 
jealousy  bum  like  fire  for  ever  r*  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and 
by  a  metaphor,  to  show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them«  Although 
Bome  jealousies  express  all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  oi^  fear,  sorrow, 
anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion,  hatred,  &o.,  the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some 
Others  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  heirs;  for  though  they  love  them 
dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming  towards  man's  estate  they  may  not  well 
abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  commonly  sick  of  the  &ther,  and  the  &ther 
again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son,  inde  simultat€S,plerumque  contmtiones 
et  inimicitia;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they  fear  co-rivals, 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators,  subjects,  or  such  as  they  have 
offended.  '  Omnisqtie  potestas  tmpatiens  consortis  erii:  "they  are  still  suspicious 
lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished,"  'as  one  observes;  and  as  Comineus 
hath  it,  *'  ^it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  they  have  of  their  grief 
and  suspicion,  a  secret  disease,  that  commonly  lurks  and  breeds  in  princes' 
fisimilies.*'  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian  the  emper- 
or, "Hhat  killed  all  his  emulators."  Saul  envied  David;  Domitian  Agricola, 
because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  &me. 
Juno  turned  PrsBtus*  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for 
beauty;  ^Cyparisssa,  king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for 
their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith  ^  Constantino, 
"  and  for  that  cause  flung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit^  but  the 
earth  took  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memo- 
ries." "^Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.  But  it  is  most 
grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdom  itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth 
lamentable  effects,  especially  amongst  tyrants,  in  de^otico  Imperioy  and  such 
as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their 
sovereignty  by  force  and  fear.  ^  Quod  civibus  tenere  ie  invitis  scias,  <Sca,  as 
Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs.  For  though  fear,  cowardice,  and 
jealousy,  in  Plutarch's  opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero, 
Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptoms.  For  '^  ^  what  slave, 
what  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  expresseth  this  passion,  I  2.  c.  5.  de  rep.)  can 
60  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion)  Fear  of 
death,  infamy,  torments,  are  those  ftudes  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet 
tyrants,  and  torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetual  terrors  and  affiights, 
envy,  suspicion,  fear,  desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  pertur- 
bations, turn  and  affright  the  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  and  more  griev- 
ously wound  and  pierce,  than  those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their 
apprentices  or  servants,  with  clubs,  whips,  chains,  and  tortures."  Many  terrible 
examples  we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst  the  Turks  especially,  many  jealous 


*  Exod.  XX.  f  Laean.        *  Dansnu  Aphorir  polit.  semper  mctatint  ne  eoram  Atietorittt  mlnuAtixr. 

k  BeUi  Keapol.  lib.  6.  i  Did  non  potest  quaxn  tennes  et  inflrroas  cansaa  habent  moeroris  ct  susptelonls,  et 
hie  est  mortras  oocolttis,  qui  in  fiuoiliis  princtpam  regnat.  kumnes  aemalos  Interfedt.    Lamprid. 

1  Constant,  agrlenlt.  lib.  10.  e.  6.  CypariBsn  Eteoclis  fllin,  saltantes  ad  emnlationeni  dearom  In  pntcnm 
demolite  snnt,  sed  terra  mlseraU,  cnprcssos  inde  prodnxlt  °^Ovid.  Met.  ^  Seneca.  ^  Quia 

antem  eamifex  addlctom  suppUcio  cmdelius  affieiat,  qoam  metos  7  Uetus  inqaam  mortis,  infamia%  cmelatns, 
lunt  lILe  ultrlces  fbric  qnis  tyrannoB  exat^itant,  &&  Mnlto  accrbias  sanciant  ct  pnnsunt,  quam  cmdeles 
ominl  servos  Tioctos  fliaiibns  ac  turmcntt«  cxulcerare  possunt. 
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outrages ;  ^Selimus  killed  Komtitns  his  youngesfc  brother,  five  of  his  nephews, 
Mastapha  £assa»  and  divers  others.  ^Bajazet  the  second  Turk,  jealous  of  tbe 
valour  and  greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to  be  slain.  'Solymaii 
the  Magnificent  mnrdered  his  own  son  Mustapha;  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing 
amongst  them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first 
coming  to  the  crown :  *tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fstthers*  funerak 
What  mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  commit  in  Jewry,  whenhe 
massacred  all  the  children  of  a  year  old?  'Yalens  the  emperor  in  ConstaiH 
tinople^  when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  hii 
name  begun  with  Theo ;  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  &o.  They 
went  all  to  their  long  home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  should 
succeed  in  his  empire.  And  what  furious  designs  hfCtfa  ^ Jo.  BasQius,  that 
Muscovian  tyrant,  practised  of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange 
suspicion,  which  Suetonius  reports  of  Claudius  Gasar,  and  of  Domitian,  ther 
were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw:  and  which  Herodian  of  Antonios  and 
Geta»  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as  the 
other's  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  followers,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  ^Maximinus  ^perceiving  himself  to 
be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of  honour  ont 
of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  i>arentage  would  be  objected  to 
him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a  jealoos 
humour,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  of  doors,  and 
sjew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  master's  death,  suspecting 
them  to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him."  When  Alexander  in  his 
fury  had  made  Clitus  his  dear  friend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith 
^Curtius)  an  alienation  in  his  subjects'  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him,  he 
began  to  be  jealous  of  himself,  lest  they  shoidd  attempt  as  much  on  him, 
*'  and  said  they  lived  like  so  many  wild  beasts  in  a  wilderness^  one  afraid  of 
another."  Our  modem  stories  afford  us  many  notable  examples.  ^  Heniy  the 
Third  of  France^  jealous  of  Henry  of  Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1588, 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  chamber.  'Louis  the  Eleventh  was 
so  suspicioasy  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  every  man  about  him  he  suspected 
for  a  traitor :  many  strange  tricks  Gomineus  telleth  of  him.  How  jealous  was 
our  Henry  the  •Fourth  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after 
he  was  deposed)  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  later  days!  which  the 
prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watchet 
velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an 
emblem  of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  fiither,  after  some  speeches 
and  protestations,  which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprison- 
ment, as  that  of  Robert  **Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First. 
forbidding  of  marriage  to  some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions 
are  ordinaiy  in  all  states.  In  a  word  (^as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealou^^J 
a  mighty  state,  a  rich  treasure,  a  fair  wife;  or  where  there  is  a  cracked  title 
much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  thes6 
fears  and  miseries^  we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  reign  of  our 
ibrtunate  prince : 


*'<IH18  Ibrtnne  bath  Indebted  htm  to  none 
But  to  all  his  people  universally ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  lore  alone, 
Which  thej  account  as  placed  worthily. 


He  Is  to  set,  he  hath  no  eanse  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadful  of  disloyalty ; 
The  pedestal  whereon  his  greatness  itsn^ 
Is  held  of  ail  our  hearts^  and  all  our  hsods^ 


P  Lonlcerus,  Ta  1.  Turc.  hist.  c.  U.  <i  Jorius  vita  ejus.  'Knowles.  Busbequfoi.    Sand.  W.  *• 

■  Kicephorus,  lib.  1 1.  e.  46.  Socrates,  lib.  7.  cap.  3A.  Neque  Valens  allcni  pepetdt  Qui  Theo  eognoo ' 
jocaretur.  •  Alezand.  Gagrnln.  Muscov.  hfst.  descrlp.  c.  6.  »» D.  Fletcher,  umet  omnes  ne  tosldisj  eaw  ■' 
lleroaot.  1.  7.  Maziniinus  invisum  se  sentienSi  quod  ex  inflmo  loco  In  tanum  fortnnam  Tenlsset  mo"  ' 
ac  genere  barbarns,  metnens  ne  natallnm  obscuritas  obJlceretur,  omnes  Alezandri  pnedeoetsoiis  mliwj  • 


m  ♦-«  ..^    izP"'!^'"  Interfectls,  quod  moestl  assent  ad  mortem  Alexandria  tnsidlas  inde  metuen*-  * '  " 
«.  taoqnam  term  sol  tndine  rlrebant,  tetrcntes  alkM,  timentea.        J  Serree,  fol.  .^6.        »  ^eap.  belli,  W>^ ; 


ex  aula  qjecit, 

a^  fi^iSii?^"',"*  fldeba^  omnes  insidiarl  slM  pntabat     •  Camden's  Kemalna.     b  Mat,  Psrii.    'B 
notiii  in  blaaon  Jealousle.  d  Daniel,  in  bis  PaSemTic  to  the  kins. 


**/ Oreffe  pro  toto  bellajnrenel. 
Si  coi^agio  timnere  soo, 
Poacnnt  timldl  pnella  oerri, 
£t  magitu  dant  eonoepU  Mign^  fttforla.' 
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But  T  rove,  I  confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such,  whidi 
crucify  the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of 
ours  included,  but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,*and  wherein 
they  can  brook  no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation :  and  this  jealousy 
belongs  as  well  to  brute  beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  *  Yives,  swans, 
doves,  cocks,  bulls,  d^^  are  jesdous  aa  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for 
fuar  of  communion. 

"  In  VennB*  eanie  what  mighty  battles  make 
Yonr  raving  bnlla,  and  ttlrs  for  their  herd's  sake : 
And  harts  and  backs  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  fight  and  roar,  if  onco  they  be  bat  Jealons." 

In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  Bulls  especially, 
alium  in  pascuis  non  adaiUtit^  he  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  ieed  in  the 
same  pasture,  saith  ^Oppian :  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  kte  king  of  Poland, 
used  as  an  impress,  with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  R  T.  in  his 
Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a 
strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did  swim  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill 
him,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ;  a  certain  truth, 
he  saithy  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen, 
can  telL  Fidem  suam  liber et;  for  my  part,  I  do  believe  it  may  be  true;  for 
swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of  jealousy. 

h  Thejedhu*  twannt  offokut  his  death  that  singetk. 
And  ekg  Me  owU  tJuU  qf  death  bodt  brmgtth, 

*Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other 
creatures  whatsoever;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  ^Pierius  intbrmeth  us, 
express  in  their  hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a  camel;  ^  because 
that  fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that  he 
may  enjoy  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  guoscunque  obvtos  insurgtt,  Zelotypta 
MtimtdU  agitatus,  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  with  whosoever  comes  next,  man 
or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  read  as  much  of  ^  crocodiles ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyr's  authority  be  authentic,  Ugat  BabylonictB^  lib.  3.  you  shall  have  a 
strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the 
jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius,  Tract  3.  cap,  5,  cfe  loqueld 
ammalium» 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  amongst 
bachelors  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call 
them  rivals  or  co-rivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rivales  d  ^rivo;  for  as 
a  river,,!  saith  Acron  tVt  Hor,  Art  Poet  and  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eurwch,  divides  a 
compion  ground  between  two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  woman 
indifferent  between  two  suitors,  both  likely  to  enjoy  her;  and  thence  comes 
this  emulation,  which  breaks  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and 
produceth  lamentable  eflfects,  murder  itself  with  much  cruelty,  many  single 
combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before  their 
mistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  off  one  another's  noses;  they  are  most 
impatient  of  any  fiout/  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that  kind. 
''  ^Lacerat  lacerium  Largi  mordax  Memnius,  l^Iemnius  the  Roman  (as  Tully 
tells  the  story,  de  oratore,  lib,  2.),  being  co-rival  with  Largus  Terracina,  bit 
him  by  the  arm,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a 
]>roverb  in  those  parts.  ^Phsedria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Thraso;  for 
when  Parmeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  imperasf  whether  he  would  com- 
mand him  any  more  serrice:  ''Komore  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf, 

*8.  de  anlma,  cap.  de  zd.  Animalia  qoiedam  selotypla  taognntor,  nt  olores,  eolnmba^  galU,  tanri,  &e.  ob 
metnm  eommanionis.  'Seneca.  '  Lib.  11.  Cynoget.  h  Chaacer,  In  his  Assembly  cf  Fowls. 

)  Alderorand.  k  Lib.  12.  1  Sibi  timens  circa  res  renereas,  solitndlnes  amat  quo  solus  sola  foemina 

fmator.         ^  Crocodili  zelotypl  et  axonun  amantisslml,  &c  °  Qai  dirldit  agrum  commanem ;  inde 

dedncitnr  ad  amantes.     ®  J-^asmos^  chil.  1 .  cent.  9.  adag.  99.     P  Tcr.  £un.  Act.  I.  sc.  1.    Manas  nostroni 
omato  Terbis,  et  istom  aemaluni,  qr.oad  poteris,  ab  ea  pellito* 


*'*7a  mihi  Tel  ferro  pectut,  ▼•!  perde  Teneno, 
A  domina  tantum  te  modo  tolle  mea : 

Te  socium  vitc  te  corporlB  esse  Uceblt, 
Te  domintun  admitto  rebus  amice  naels. 

Lecto  te  lolam,  lecto  te  deprecor  ono, 
liivalem  possum  non  ego  fcrre  JoTczn.** 
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» 

and  to  drive  away  His  co-rival  if  he  coidd.*'  Constantine,  in  the  ele?ent]i 
book  of  his  husbandry,  cap,  11,  hath  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  pine-tree;  ^sbe 
was  once  a  fair  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas,  two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought; 
but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  ko.  And  in  his  eighteenth  diapter  be 
telleth  another  tale  of  '^Mars,  that  in  his  jealousy  slew  Adonis.  Petronius 
calleth  this  passion  amantium  furiosam  {Bmulationem,  a  furious  emulation; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geofifrey  Chaucer  in  his  first 
Canterbuiy  Tale.  It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  fall  out;  they 
will  endure  all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys,  participate 
of  each  pleasure,  and  take  in  good  {)art  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another 
kind;  but  as  Propertius  well  describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  thejwill 
suffer  nothing,  have  no  co-rivals. 

**  stab  me  with  sword,  or  pdsoa  strcag 

Give  me  to  work  my  banc : 
So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thou 

From  mistress  mine  refirain. 
Command  myself,  my  body,  purse, 

As  thine  own  goods  take  aU. 
And  as  my  erer  dearest  friend, 

I  ever  use  thee  shail. 
O  spare  my  love,  to  hare  alone 

Uer  to  myself  I  crave, 
Kay,  Jovt  himst^Jf  1*11  not  endoie 

My  rival  for  to  have." 

This  jealousy,  which  I  am  to  treat  oi^  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men, 
in  respect  of  their  own  wives;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together; 
so  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disas- 
trous mischief  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them.  A  most  violent  •  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an 
unspeakable  torment,  a  hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it, 
"  a  fury,  a  continual  fever,  full  of  suspicion,  fear,  and  sorrow,  a  martyrdom,  a 
mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and  grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealons 
of  another,  is  heavier  than  death,  Ecclus.  xxviiL  6.  as  *Peninnah  did^Hannah, 
vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore."  'Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intolerable 
burden,  a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  jfrenzy,  a  madness  itself;  as  "Benedetto 
Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that  reverend 
lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

SuBSECT.  IL — Causes  of  Jealousy,  Who  are  most  apt  Idleness,  melanchoh/i 
impotency,  long  absence^  beauty,  wantonnessy  Thaught  themselves.  Allure- 
ments from  timcy  place,  persons,  bad  usage,  causes, 

AsTBOLOGERS  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this  bitter  passion,  and  out 
of  every  man*s  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be 
jealous  or  no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several 
pronussors :  their  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Schoner, 
Junctine,  &c.  Bodine,  cap.  5.  meth,  htsL  ascribes  a  great  cause  to  the  country 
or  clime,  and  discourseth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying  that  southern 
men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north ;  they 
can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes,  but  are  more  subject  to 
prodigious  lust.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible  things  almost,  of  the  lust  and 
jealousy  of  his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especially  such  as  live  about  Car- 
thage, and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  *Asia,  Turkey,  Spaniards, 
Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  tobacoonista,  Eranco 
dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And  m 
^Italy  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest.   In  *Ccr- 

•  w^SliS*  W^  quondam  fWt,  *c.         'liars  relotypnt  Adonldem  Interfodt        •  R. T.       tl  Sara- {•  «• 
Biaaon  of  JwJouay.  x  WuUerum  conditio  miflera ;  nullam  honestam  credunt  ntal  domo  eoacloi* 

Tir«5.  y  Fines  Morison.  •  Xomca  aelotyylA  ai)iid  iatoa  locam  bob  babot.  Ub.  3.  o.  & 
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many,  Prance,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscoyy,  they  are  not  so  troubled 
vritb  this  feral  malady,  alfchongh  Damianus  ^  Goes,  which  I  do  much  wonder  at, 
in  his  topography  of  Lapland,  and  Herbastein  of  Busaia,  against  the  stream  of 
all  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon  those  northern  inhabitants.  Alto* 
xnarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men 
and  women  of  all  sorts  go  commonly  into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspi- 
cion, *^  the  name  of  jealousy  (saith  Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of 
among  them."  In  Friesland  the  women  kiss  them  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed 
again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with 
young  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and 
lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an  Italian 
makes  a  great  sign  of  unchastity.  In  France^  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  ia 
usual  to  court  other  men's  wives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them 
arm  in  arm  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northern  countries 
young  men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  "^  which, 
Siena  only  excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.  The  ^  Greeks,  on  the  other  side, 
have  their  private  baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near, 
nor  so  much  as  see  one  another:  and  as  ^Bodine  observes,  lib,  5.  de  rejpub. 
**  the  Italians  could  never  endure  this,"  or  a  Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it 
would  make  him  mad :  and  for  that  cause  they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in  the  ^church,  but  with  a  parti* 
tion  between.  He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  ^  when  he  was  ambassador  in 
England,  he  heard  Mendoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  £iult  with  it,  as  a  filthy 
custom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together:  but 
Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a  filthy 
custom  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us."  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  out  of 
Eusebius,  tazeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  efiect, 
Jubens  tie  virt  simtd  cum  muliendus  in  ecciesid  interessent:  for  being  prodi* 
giously  naught  himself  aliorum  naturam  ex  sudvitiosdmenie  spectavit,  he  so 
esteemed  others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will 
permit  our  wives  and  daughters  to  go  to  the  tavern  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanua 
saith,  modo  absitiasciviaf  and  suspect  nothing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which, 
as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a 
paradise  for  women,  and  hell  for  horses:  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for 
women,  as  the  diverb  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether  this  headstrong 
passion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne,  1. 3.  But  sure  it  is  more 
outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of 
their  sex.  Scaliger,  Poet.  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women:  ^<* Besides 
their  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimulation,  superstition,  pride  (for 
^11  women  are  by  nature  proud),  desire  of  sovereignty,  if  they  be  great  women 
{he  gives  instance  in  Juno),  bitterness  and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable 
affections. 


'  Scd  neqne  (talyas  aper  media  tain  Adms  !n  Ira  eit» 
Falmineo  rapidoa  dam  rotat  ore  canea, 
^cc  leo^"  &c- 


*TI;;er,  boar,  bear,  Tiper,  llonen. 
A  woman's  ftuy  cannot  ezpreaa." 


'Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed,  and  of  a  shrill 
voice^  are  most  subject  to  jealousy. 


**S  HIgb  colour  fn  a  woman  cbolcr  shows, 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  proad,  raalScions; 
But  worst  of  all,  x^d,  shrill,  and  Jealous." 


*  Fines  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  S.  h  Bnsbequios.  Sands.  ^  Pras  amore  et  zelotypla  sfeplui  Insanlunt. 

d  Australes  ne  sacra  qnldem  pnbtlea  fl  eri  patiuntur,  nisi  uterque  sexns  pariete  medio  dirldatnr :  et  quum  in 
Angllam  Inquit,  legatlonis  causa  profectus  ossero,  audivi  Uondozam  legatum  Hispaniarum  dicentem  tnrpe 
esse  viros  et  foemlnas  in,  Ac  '  Ideo :  mulieres  pncterquam  quod  sunt  infido^  susplcaces,  inconstantas^ 
insidioflSB,  simulatrices,  supcrstltlosss^  et  si  potenteo,  Intolerabilcs,  omore  xelo^s  snpra  modnm.  Orld.  S. 
•'"'^rt,  fUiMtaUo.  8K.T. 


632  Love-Melancholy.  [Part  3.  Sec  a 

Comparisons  are  odious,  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
anj  more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious 
in  tirmitj.  It  is  most  part  a  symptom  and  cause  of  melanoholy,  as  Plater  and 
Valescus  teach  us:  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous^  and  jealous  apt  to 
be  melancholy. 


« 


Pale  Jealousy,  child  of  Instttate  lore. 
Of  heart-tick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  hell.tormenting  fear,  no  faith  can  move^ 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poiaon  fed ; 


**  With  heedless  yonth  and  error  ralnly  led. 
A  mortal  plague,  a  Tirtue-drownlng  flood, 
A  heUiah  fire  not  quenched  but  with  UooL" 


If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous; 
'tis  ^Nevisanus*  note,  '*an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often 
jealous."  MuLier  cum  sola  eogitat,  male  cogiiat:  and  'tis  not  unHkdy,  for  thej 
have  no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency  firsts  when  a  man 
is  not  able  of  himself  to  perform  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife:  for 
though  he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make 
a  question,  an  tuum  cuiqve  tribuaty  whether  be  give  every  one  their  own;  and 
therefore  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to  be  more 
craving,  clamorous,  insatiable  and  prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently 
to  suspect^  that  wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  hers^  she  will  be 
pleased  by  some  other  means.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly  expressed  tliis 
humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychoris. 

*  Jamqne  alios  jnvenes  alioaqne  reqnirlt  amores^ 
Ale  vocat  imbellom  decrepitumque  aenem,"  &cl 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  and 
married  succiphfiis,  to  young  wanton  wives;  with  old  doting  JaniTerein 
Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well, 

^— ^  Ski  wot  founff  and  he  v<u  old. 
And  thtr^or$  he/tared  to  be  a  euckotd» 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be?  old  age  is  a  disease  of  itself,  loathsome,  full 
of  suspicion  and  fear ;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.  ^  Tarn 
apta  nuptiis  quam  bruma  messUms,  as  welcome  to  a  young  woman  as  snow  in 
harvest,  saith  Nevisanus:  Etsicapisjuvenculum,faciet  ttbi  comua:  marry  a 
lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  horns  on  thy  head.  "^ All  women  ard 
slippery,  often  unfaithful  to  their  husbands  (as^neas  Sylvius,  epist  38.  secondi 
him),  but  to  old  men  most  treacherous :  they  had  rather  mortem  ampUxaner^ 
lie  with  a  corse  than  such  a  one :  ^  Oderunt  ilium  pueri,  contemnuntmulitrts. 
On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith  Hieronymus,  are  suspicious  of  their  wives, 
^if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folks  above  the  rest.  Insomuch  that  she  did 
not  complain  without  a  cause  in  ^  Apuleius,  of  an  old  bald  bedridden  knave  she 
had  to  her  good  man :  ^  Poor  woman  as  I  am,  what  shall  I  do?  I  have  an 
old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coot,  as  Httle  and  as  unable  as  a 
child,**  a  bedful  of  bones,  "  he  keeps  aU  the  doors  barred  and  locked  upon  me, 
woe  is  me,  what  shall  I  do?**  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  him  a  cuckold 
for  keeping  her  up :  suspicion  without  a  cause,  hard  usage  is  able  of  itself  to 
make  a  woman  fly  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest, 

.«  P  plerasqne  bonas  tractatio  praras 


EisefMlt," 

**  bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter."  Nam  quando  mulieres  cognoscunt  mari' 
tumhoc  adverterejicentiitspeccant,  ^^asNevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks 
her  husband  watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  ofiTend,  ^Liherius  peccant^  d  pvdor 

h  Lib.  «.  num.  8.  mnlier  otiosa  (kcHe  prwnmltnr  loxnrlosa,  et  wepe  selotypt.  1  **  And  now  the  W^ 
ethor  youtha  and  other  loves,  calls  me  an  ImbecUe  and  decrepit  old  man."  k  Ub.  2.  num.  4.  •  Qo*" 
omnibos  infldeles  foeminse,  senibus  infldelisiimn.  ^  Mimnemus.  »  yix  allqna  non  IniP^i5M| 

qn«m  non  suspectam  mertto  quia  habeat.  «  Lib.  6.  de  aur.  asina    At  ego  mlsera  patre  meo  ^^^ 

^manmm  nactasnm,  eundem  encarbita  caMorem  et  qnoria  puero  pnmlUorem,  cnnctam  doninini««" 
<*iealaobdltamcustodlentem.       PChaloncr.       4Ub.4.n.8©.       <^0Yld.  S.  dt  irt-KnandL 
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omnis  abesl,  rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  goodwife  of  Bath  in 
Chaucer  brags, 

In  hii  own  grease  I  made  him /rig 
For  anger  and/or  very  jealoutU, 

Of  two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  'Tis  a  great  fault  (for  some 
men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as* Senior  Deliro 
on  his  Fallace,  to  be  too  effeminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives, 
breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  ^Tiberini  lie  in  for  them,  as  some  birds 
Iiatch  eggs  bj  turns,  they  do  all  women's  offices :  Cselius  Rhodiginus,  ant  led, 
lib.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  ^that  was  so  besotted 
on  his  wife^  he  could  not  endure  a  moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her 
scarf  when  he  went  abroad  next  his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that 
cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives*  pack« 
horses  and  slaves,  {nam  grave  malum  uxor  superans  virum  suum,  as  the  comical 
poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  man  than  to  let  his  wife  domineer) 
to  carry  her  muf^  dog,  and  fan,  let  her  wear  the  breeches,  lay  out^  spend,  and 
do  what  she  will,  go  and  come  whither,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 

**  Here,  take  mj  mnfl;  and,  do  70a  hear,  good  man;  *  '  posdt  pallam,  redimicnla,  Inanres; 

Kow  give  me  pearl,  and  cany  70a  uijr  fan,'*  Ao.  Carre,  quid  lilc  oeisas  f  vulgo  vult  Ula  videri, 

Ttt  pete  lectica»'* 

many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kind,  muUosforcis  claros 
domestica  hau:  destruxU  in/amia,  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as 
^  Pliny  notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  uoeorii,  so  sottishly  overruled 
by  their  wives;  and  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  made  a  bitter  jest  on  his 
fellow-citizens,  the  Homans,  **  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives 
at  home  rule  us."  These  offend  in  one  extreme;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe, 
are  £ir  more  offensive  on  the  other.  Ab  just  a  cause  may  be  long  absence  of 
either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers, 
physicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions;  or  otherwise  make  frivolous,  im- 
pertinent journeys,  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie  out,  and  are  gadding 
still,  upon  small  occasions^  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion,  when 
they  use  theii*  wives  unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it 
cannot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit. 


***Uxor  al  cessas  amare  te  cogltat 

Aut  tete  amari,  auc  potare,  aut  animo  obtequl, 
ht  tibl  bene  eue  toU,  quum  siUl  aU  male.** 


"  If  thou  be  absent  long,  thj  wife  then  thinka, 
Th'  art  drunk,  ut  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minx, 
*Tis  well  with  thee,  or  else  belored  of  some, 
Whilst  she,  poor  soul,  doth  fare  full  ill  at  home.** 


Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease;  for  when  he  was  to 
go  home  as  ifar  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to 
his  friend  Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  ^Epistles  be  his)  '*  *'to  oversee  his  wife  in 
his  absence  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis),  although  she  lived 
in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  who  he  knew  would  have  a  care  of 
her;  yet  that  would  not  satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend 
Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his  house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination,  and 
to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  herself  in  her  husbands*  absence, 
and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men.  ^Por  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an 
overseer  to  keep  her  honest;  they  are  bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and 
if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unpruned  tree,  they  will  be  full  of  wild 
branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden."  Especially  in  their  husband's  absence : 
though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and  one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made 
Agamemnon  cuckold;  and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.  If 

*  ETery  Man  out  of  hia  Hamonr.       i  Caleagninua,  Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uzonun  partn  eamm  vices  sabennt, 
nt  aves  per  Tiees  incubant,  Ac.  ^  Ezitnras  feada  uxoris  pectus  alllg»uat,  nee  roomento  pnesentla  lu  lut 

carere  pocerat,  potomque  non  haoriebat  nisi  prsegn>tatam  labris  cita,  *  Cbaloner.  >  Panegyr.  Tn^ano. 
*  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  1.  ace.  1 .  *  Fab.  CalTO.  Karennate  Interprete.  b  Dam  redioro  domnm  mcam 

babltabia,  et  licet  cnm  parentibua  habitet  ao  mea  peregrlnatlono;  earn  tamen  et  ^oa  mores  obscrvabis  utl 
abACDtia  viri  sni  probe  degat,  nee  alios  tiros  eogitet  aut  qnierat.  ^  Foemina  semper  custodo  cget  qui  se 
pudlcam  contineat ;  suapta  enim  natnra  neqaithu  iositas  habe^  qnas  niai  indlea  comprimat,  at  arborea 
Btulonea  emittont,  &G. 
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their  husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well  they  may 
suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another,  Qa«i 
pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought, 
^  Primum  ingratce,  max  inviscB  noctes  qius  per  somnum  transtffuntttr,  they 
cannot  endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  "Peter  GodeMdus,  in  his  second 
book  of  Love,  and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Anthony's  life,  of  s 
gentleman,  who,  by  that  good  man's  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  ia 
the  passion  week,  but  for  his  pains  she  set  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such 
another  he  hath  out  of  Abstemius,  one  persuaded  a  new  married  man  "'to 
forbear  the  three  first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  after  be  fortunate  in 
cattle,"  but  his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speed 
in  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and 
slack  scholar,  a  mere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her,  the  match  was  soon  made,  for 
he  was  young  and  rich,  ffenis  gratus,  corpore  glahellus,  arte  muitiseiuSf  etfor- 
iund  opulent  us,  like  that  Apollo  in  ^  Apuleius.  The  first  night,  having  liber- 
ally taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  kind  scholar  was  so  fiizzled, 
that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  feU  £ist  asleep,  never  waked  till 
morning,  and  then  much  abashed,  purpureisformosa  rests  cum  Aurora  ruberd, 
when  the  fair  morn  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  I  know  not 
what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  <fec.,  and  for  that  time  it  went  current:  hut 
when  as  afterward  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league 
with  a  good  fellow,  and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms, 
mending  some  hard  places  in  .¥estus  or  Poilux,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  would  ttli 
her  still  what  he  haid  done,  sh^  did  not  mucV  regard  what  he  said,  &c  "  ^She 
woidd  have  another  matter  mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive 
was  corrupt:"  thus  he  continued  at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi eni» 
festivas  noctes  agitabat,  hating  all  scholars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  b^^ 
to  suspect,  and  turned  a  little  yellow,  as  well  he  might;  for  it  was  his  own 
fault;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  (^as  oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  i^ 
in  their  own  hands,  they  must  thank  themselves.  Who  will  pity  them,  saith 
Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with  such  wives,  si  deceptcB  pritis  virosdecipitxat, 
et  comutos  reddanty  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  them  first.  A  lawyers 
wife  in  ^ArLst»netus,  because  her  husband  was  negligent  in  his  business, 
guando  iecto  danda  opera,  threatened  to  comute  him :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell 
Philinna,  one  of  her  gossijxs,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear:  "I^ 
he  follow  other  men's  matters  and  leave  his  own,  PU  have  an  orator  shall 
plead  my  cause,  I  care  not  if  he  know  it." 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousy  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed, 
and  as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuouslj 
given,  will  marry  some  fair  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  misdoubt 
(as  well  he  may)  she  doth  not  aflect  him.  ^Lis  est  cumformd  magna  jpudid- 
lice,  beauty  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abraham  was  j^oiu  oih^ 
wife  because  she  was  fair:  so  was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her 
creaking  shoes,  saith  "^Philostratus,  ne  moscharetur,  sandalto  scilicet  de/crenle, 
tiiat  he  might  hear  by  them  when  she  stinted,  which  Mars  indigtidferre,  "was 
not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no 

d  Ilelnnins.     c  Uxor  cnjnsdam  nobllls  qnnm  debltnm  maritftle  s«cra  passlonls  hcbdotnadAOOB  obHneret 
aitcrum  adiit.  f  Xc  tribua  prioribus  noctibus  rem  baberet  cum  ea,  ut  esset  in  pecoribni  fortru»««*.*'' 

tixoro  moriB  impatlente,  &c.  «  Totsm  noctem  bene  et  pudlcfe  nerolni  molestns  dormleodo  tnniept; 

mane  autem  quum  nullUis  consclns  fadnorla  sibi  esset,  et  inertias  pnderet,  audiise  se  dlccW  oua  *«>'<«;• 
iwi  .n  «^»  tr®  ^'f "  *^**"S?i^*-.^^**  pnecepta  Juris  unA  ncctecxprcMlt,  nemlnem  laaenrtet  hon»t«Tlxc»t, 
inii  nm-nT»- *"*^"^  Tcddldissct,  QUffiTi  petcrat.  Mtttius  oplnor  et  Trebitiua  hoc  negaaseot,  Uh  1.  »» Alierwj 
lie  JoSti*  h"iJ'Sr^'t«if ^'l^fVu'^"^^  corruptum  esse  lllo  non  inrenlt  1  Such  £iothe?taleU  to  Newf* 
^n\h\oZtor^^^irJ}^l^^^  ^^^'  2-Ep.  3.  SlperRitallenianejfotilsopcraradare8ulne»Ug«iH«riV''Sf 
"cluoalm'd?^^^^^^^  ^Q^id.  raraest  Concordia  formS atquc padiciti?  ^  -^P^ 
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honester  tlian  she  should  be.  Yonr  fine  £ices  have  commonly  this  fknlt ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphns  in  an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend, 
a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or  unchasta  ^  Can  she  be  &ir 
and  honest  tool" 

**  ^  Saepe  etenlm  oenlnf  t  ^letA  aese  hydra  sab  herM, 
Sab  specie  fonne,  Incauto  se  sspb  mazlto 
Meqtuun  Milmiis  Tendlt," 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  ^ Barbaras^ 
for  no  better  suooess  than  Yulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina. 
And  'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good 
man  not  be  jealous :  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill-proportioned,  un- 
pleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair 
And  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she 
love  himi  and  although  she  be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her 
ao,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  he  holds  it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to 
dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  com- 
pany with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honesty :  or  else  out  of  a  deep  appre* 
hension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  men*s  good  parts,  out  of  his 
own  little  worth  and  desert^  he  distrusts  himself,  (for  what  is  jealousy  but 
distrust?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  or  be  not  so  kind  and  loving  as 
fihe  should,  she  certaiuly  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himself 

^Nevisanus,  lib.  4.  num.  72,  will  have  bari'enness  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
jealousy.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  will 
leave  no  remedies  onessayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous;  I 
could  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
naught  themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others,  they  turned 
up  trump  before  the  cards  were  shuffled;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talio^ 
niSf  like  for  like. 

*  '  Ipse  miser  doenl,  quo  posset  Indere  pacto  I    **  Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 

Costedes.  ehen  nnno  premor  arte  mea."  |       And  now  mine  own  sly  tricks  are  put  upon  me.** 

3fala  menSf  mains  emimus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions* 

*  'There  is  none  JealonsL  I  durst  pawn  my  life, 
But  he  that  hath  defiled  another's  wife. 
And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray, 
Ue  stralghtwaj  thinks  hit  wife  will  tread  that  way." 

To  these  two  above-named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well 
annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  fiows, 
the  fuel  of  this  fury,  as  ^Yives  truly  observes;  and  such  like  accidents  or 
occasions^  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which  much  ag- 
gravate and  intend  this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously 
given,  either  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which  they  do 
assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble 
men  (for  licentia  peccandi,  et  mukUudo  peccantium  are  great  motives)  though 
their  own  wives  be  never  so  £sLir,  noble,  virtuous,  honest,  wise,  abl^  and  well 
given,  they  must  have  change. 

**B  Qui  dnm  legitlml  Jungnntnr  foedere  lectl, 
Virtute  egregiis,  &ciequo  domoque  pnellls, 
Scorta  tamen,  foedasqne  lupas  in  fomlce  qucmtit, 
£t  per  adolterium  nova  carpere  gandia  tentant.** 

Quod  licet,  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary,  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte, 
a  base  quean  in  respect.  '  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  nobleman's  daughter, 
and  courted  a  poor  servant  maid.  tanta  est  attend  in  messa  voluptas,  for 

*Hor.  epist.  15.  "Often  has  the  serpent  lain  hid  beneath  the  coloured  grass,  under  a  beautifhl  aspect, 
and  often  has  the  evil  inclination  effected  a  sale  without  the  husband's  priv.ty/'  ' De  re  uxoria,  lit.  1. 
cap.  fi.  4  Cum  sterlles  sunt,  ex  mutatione  viri  se  putant  concipcre.  ^  TibuMus,  eleg.  6.  ■  Wltber*s  Sat. 
1 8  de  Anima.    Cresclt  ac  decrescit  zelotypia  cum  personli^  loda,  temporibus,  negotUa.  ^  Mamllnf 

»TlbuUua.Eplc. 


"  Who  being  match*d  to  wires  most  virtuous, 
Koble,  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious." 
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that  '* ^stolen  waters  be  more  pleasant:"  or  aa  YiteUins  the  emperor  was 
wont  to  BSj^JucundioreB  amores,  qui  cumptriculo  Aa^cn/KTylike  stolen  veoison, 
Btill  the  sweetest  is  that  love  which  is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better 
to  hnnt  by  stealth  in  another  man's  walk,  than  to  have  the  £urest  oomse 
that  may  be  at  game  of  their  own. 

**  *  Aipiee  nt  In  easlo  modd  lol,  modd  Ion*  xniniatrcti  |    "  At  ran  and  moan  fai  bearen  dimng*  tbdr  eo 
Sio  etUm  nobis  una  paelU  par&m  est.**  1      So  th^  duago  1ot«%  Cbongb  often  to  tb*  w^ 


Or  that  some  faxr  object  so  forcibly  raoves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselTea^ 
1)0  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it  ^Neasus,  the  centaxu;  was  by  agree* 
ment  to  carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner  had 
he  set  Dejanira  on  the  other  side^  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto 
her,  leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could :  and  though  her  husband  was 
a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not  desist  till  Hercules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot 
him  to  death.  ^Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  I^ro,  EunippiW 
wife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husband's  habit, 
and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collatine  commend  his  wife^  and  was 
so  far  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went  "Theseus  stole 
Ariadne,  vi  rapuitihsX  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  old,  Helen, 
a  girl  not  yet  ready  for  a  husbaud.     Great  men  are  most  part  thus  affected  all, 

"  as  a  horse  they  neigh,"  saith  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours'  wives, tU 

visd  pullus  adhinnUequd :  and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  womesi,  though 
in  their  own  wives*  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with  them. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before 
her  face,  which  did  not  a  little  offend  her:  and  besides  he  was  a  oounterfeit 
Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks, 
too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  daie 
freely  keep  whores  at  their  wives*  noses.  *Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to 
be  dishonest;  Pie'Uis,  probiUUy  fides,  privata  bona  sunt,  as  "he  said  long  since, 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men:  not  to  be  much 
looked  after  in  great  courts :  and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  Princes  of  hij 
time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  fmiiliarly  run  out  in  this 
kind,  and  yield  occasion  of  offence.  ^Montaigne,  in  his  Essays  gives  instance 
in  Caesar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  T^idi.slaua,  king 
of  Naples^  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men,  and  great  soldiers,  are  com- 
monly great,  &c,  probatum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus  are 
equally  balanced  in  their  actions, 

*'SMiIltlfltnffa1oaniduinfecerocolamb.'e,  |        **  A  dore  within  a  bead-pf ece  made  her  neaC 

Apparet  Marti  qoam  alt  arnica  Venui.^  |  'Twlxt  Man  and  Venua  aee  an  intereaU** 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more 
in  Aristotle,  Sect  4.  prob>  19.),  aa  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable 
Csesar  amongst  the  rest.  ^  Urbani servate  uxores,  mcechum  calvum  adducim us; 
besides,  this  bald  Csesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  ommum  mulierum  vir; 
ho  made  love  to  Eunoe,  queen  of  Mauritania;  to  Cleopatra;  to  Posthumio,  wife 
to  Sergius  Stdpitius;  to  Lollia,  wife  to  Gabinius;  to  Tertulla,  of  Crassus;  to 
Mutia,  Pompey's  wife,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides :  and  well  he  might, 
for,  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read,  he  had  a  license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list 
Inter  alios  honores  Ccesari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  cap.  52,  de  Julio,  and  Dion, 
lib.  44.  rei&te)  jus  illi  datum,  cum  quibuscunque  fieminis  sejungendi,  £veiy 
piivate  history  will  yield  such  variety  of  instances:  otherwise  good,  wise,  discreet 
men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.   Priamus  had  fifty  sons,  but 

y  ProT.  Ix.  17.  ■  Propcrt.  eiejf.  J.  •  Ovid.  lib.  9.  Met.  Pansanlaa  Stralx),  qnam  crerlt  linbnwii 

iiyenialibua.    l^clanlram  loacipit,  liercnlem  nando  Be^iul  Jnbct.  b  Lucian.  torn.  4.  «  PJutarck 

a  i^ap.  T.  a.  •  jjcuec*.  fLlb.  2.  cap.  23.  SPettOnins.  CataL  b  i^uctan. 
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seTenteen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  'PhlHppus  Bonus  left  fourteen  bastards^ 
Liorenzo  de  Medici,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but,  saith  Machiavel,  ^prodigi- 
ouslj  lascivious.  None  so  yaliant  as  Gastruccius  Castrucanus,  but,  as  the  said 
author  hath  it,  'none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  *tis  not  only  predominant 
in  grandees  this  fault :  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  man's  testimonyi  'tis  fami- 
liar with  every  base  soldier  in  France  (and  elsewhere,  I  think).  "  This  vice 
(™  saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account, 
a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious 
whoremaster."  In  Italy  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not 
a  courtezan  and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases 
be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves  maidfestly  neglected,  contemned, 
loathed,  unkindly  used :  their  disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their 
rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  their  faces :  other  men's  wives  to 
wear  their  jewels :  how  shall  a  poor  woman  in  such  a  case  moderate  her  pas- 
sion ?     ^  Quis  tibi  nunc  Dido  cernenti  talia  sensus  f 

How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral 
malady,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs  of  his  wife's  inconstancy  1  when, 
as  Milo's  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  as  ^Martial's 

Sota, deserto  sequitur  Clitum  marito^  "  deserts  her  husband  and  follows 

Clitus.**  Though  her  husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold, 
able  to  give  contentment  to  any  one  woman,  yet  she  wiU  taste  of  the  forbidden 
fruit:  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  a  hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one 
man.  If  a  youDg  gallant  come  by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk, 
that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion,  with  a  lock,  jingling  spur,  a  feather; 
that  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon 
him,  '^  O  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he  was,"  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a 
goodly  man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himself  with  how  comely  a 
grace,  sic  ocuios,  sic  tile  manus,  sic  ora  ferebat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his 
clothes!  ^  Quam  sese  ore/erens^  quamforti  pectore  et  armts,  how  bravely  did 
he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &o,,  and  then  she  begins  to  loathe  her 
husband,  repugnans  oscuifiturf  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish 
complexion,  as  Doris  said  of  Polyphemus,  ^lotus  qu%santem,totus  ut  hirctis  olet, 
he  is  a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et 

ccepas  simul  alliumque  ructat^ si  quando  ad  thaiamum,  &o,,  how  like  a 

dizzard,  a  fool,  an  ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself  I  'she 
will  not  come  near  him  by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Yen  us 
did  her  fuliginous  Yulcan,  at  last.  Nee  Deus  /tunc  mensd,  Dea  nee  dignata 
cuhUi  esO  So  did  Lucretia,  a  lady  of  Sense,  after  she  had  but  seen  Euryalus, 
in  Eurialum  tota  ferebatur,  domum  reversa,  &c.,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes 

off  him  in  his  presence, ^tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence 

could  think  of  none  but  him,  odii  virum,  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith, 
might  not  abide  him : 

*■ '  Et  conjugnlls  negllgens  tori,  vlro  |  **  All  against  the  laws  of  matrimony, 

Pnueute,  acerbo  naoseat  fiistidlo ;  **  |  She  did  abhor  her  husband's  phis'nony ;  ** 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good 
man  shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  **  to  be  so  free  and  fsimiliar  with 
every  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wantonness,"  (as  ^Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond 

I  Ponttxs  Henter,  r'ta  cjas.     kLlb.  8.  Flor.  hist.  Dux  omnlnm  optimns  et  mplentlssfrnxia,  sed  tn  re  renerea 

{irodiglosiu.         1  Vita  tastmccU.    Idem  nxores  roaritis  aballenavit.  i^Sesellns,  lib.  2  de  Repab.  Oal. 

ororo.  Ita  nnoe  apnd  inflmos  obtlnalt  hoc  vltlttm,  ut  nullius  fer^  pretii  sit,  et  IgnaTOS  miles  qui  non  In 
scortatlone  maxima  excellat,  et  adulterio.  >^  Vii^.  JEn.  4.  *  What  now  must  have  been  Dido's  sensations 
when  she  witnessed  these  doings  I "  ^  Epig.  9.  lib.  4.  P  Vlrg.  4  JEn.  «  Secandns  syL  "*  And 
belches  out  the  smell  of  onions  and  garlic.**  *  iEneas  Sylvius.  i  **  Neither  a  god  honoured  h!m  with 
his  table,  nor  a  goddess  with  her  bed.**  ^  Vlrg.  A.  JEn.    **  Such  beauty  shines  In  his  graceftil  features." 

*  S.  Gnsco  Slmonides.  ''Cont.  'i.  ca.  38.  Op«r.  aabcis.  multeris  Uberius  et  famlliarlus  communicantis  cum 
enuibas  Ucentla  et  Immodestla,  slnistri  serroonls  et  suspidonis  materlam  Tiro  prebet. 
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her  means  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  joumeysy  mmecessary  Tisiiatiofns^ 
stays  out  so  long,  with  such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plaja^ 
makks,  feasts,  and  all  puhlic  meetings,  shsdl  use  such  immodest  'gestures, 
free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some  distaste  of  her  own  husband;  how  can  he 
choose,  *'  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly 
jealous  9 "  '<  ^  Socraticas  tandem  faciei  transcendere  tneias; "  more  especially 
when  he  shaU  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  sly  tricks,  which  to  oomuta 
their  husbands  they  commonly  use  {dum  ludis,  ludos  luec  UJpacii)^  they  pretend 
love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men  living,  saintd 
in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
another  man  in  his  presence,  ^so  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so  devote,  they  can- 
not endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  a  harlot,  out  upon  her!  and  in  their 
outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband,  and 
hang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a  composed 
countenance  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home;  or  if  he  go  from 
home,  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (Like 
Jocundo's  wife  in  ^Axiosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant, 
4&C.,  they  care  not  for  him. 


**  Aye  me,  the  thonglit  (quoth  she)  mekes  me  so  *  Arald, 
ThAt  Bcoree  the  breath  abideth  in  my  breast ; 
Peace,  my  iweet  love  and  wife,  Jocando  laUC 
And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c 
All  this  might  not  assuage  the  woman's  pain, 
Needs  must  I  die  before  yon  come  again, 
2(or  how  to  keep  my  life  1  can  devise. 


Ths  dolefhl  days  and  nights  T  shall  sustain. 
From  meat  my  month,  from  sle^  will  keep  mfsa 

eyes,  Slz. 
That  very  night  that  went  before  the  morrow. 
That  he  had  pointed  snndy  to  depart, 
Jocnndo's  wife  was  sick,  and  swoon'd  for ; 
Amid  his  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart.* 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming 
back  in  all  haste  for  a  jewel  he  had  forgot. 


**  His  chaste  and  yoke-fellow  he  found 
Yok'd  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected. 
The  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound. 


Yet  by  his  fiiee  was  easOv  detected : 

A  beggar's  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle^ 

And  now  was  riding  on  his  master'a  saddto." 


Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  <^Platina  describes  their  customs, 
<<  kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and 
swear  they  love  him  dearer  than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  not 
ransom  for  their  little  dog's;** 

— **  slmills  si  perroutatlo  dctur, 
Uorte  viri  cupiont  anlmam  servare  catellas.* 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  sudi  a 
^church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  'tis 
for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it)  than  *'  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe 
what  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice 
some  good  fellow.'*    For  they  persuade  themselves,  as  ^Nevisanus  shows, 
^'  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame  to  lie  with  a  lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a 
proper  man;  ^and  though  she  kneel  often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (sait' 
Platina)  not  for  her  husband's  welfare,  or  children's  good,  or  any  friend,  br 
for  her  sweetheart's  return,  her  pander's  health.**    If  her  husband  would  ha^ 
her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  ^Et  simulat  SfuhUd  condoUnsse  caput:  her  he 
aches,  and  she  cannot  stir:  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  h  ^or  h  - 
in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night.    ^In  the  kingdom  of  Mnl .  •; 
about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtUe  that,  wit.i  a  .  v 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  "^they  will  iU  iko  : ' 

"Voces  Ubene^  oculomm  colloquia,  eontractationes  panun  yerecundao,  motns  immodlc;,  •Sec     *<    r 
*  Chaloner.         b  What  is  here  said,  is  not  pr^ndicial  to  honest  women.  °  Lib.  28.  !»c.  i . , 

amor.  Pendet  fsllax  et  blanda  drca  oaeula  mariti,  quem  In  cruce,  si  fieri  posset,  deoscnlir:  vcl  .i :  1  .U  ^"^ 
chariorem  esse  sua  Jurcjurando  affirmat :  quern  corte  non  redlmeret  anlma  catelll  si  p^fc?t.  *^ 

templnm  ut  rem  divinam  audlan^  ut  ipsas  simulant,  sed  vcl  ut  monachum  fratrem,  ^*<*i  vi  /  .t^mr    If 
oculis,  ad  libidinem  provoeent.       'Lib.  4.  Num.  81.    Ip6»8ibiper8nadent,qnodaJaltQni'i*  (  i.:  t 
rei  cum  praesnle,  non  est  pudor,  nee  peccatnm.        SDenm  rogat,  non  pro  salute  n.  vJi,  illii,      r  «t 
Biuclptt,  sed  pro  reditu  moechi  si  abest,  pro  valetndlne  lenonis  si  tegrotet.  h  T  ibu  U  -*.        ;  ,  . :    lus 

^«'!?»"!l1^^?:,J"'***^'*®°**  Linchoften,  kGardas  ab  Horto,  hist.  Ub.  8.  cij*  .'i   J^atji  i        .jam 

«?«iKri  -•?.**'  ^*°*  proclives  sunt  ad  vencrem  mulieres  ut  viros  inebrient  per  U  !».ii  as  Ii ,  '.  -    , .  J*ol 
ut  ninu  vidcant.  rccordentur,  at  dormlant,  ct  post  lotioncm  pedum,  ad  se  restitunitt,  a  .. 
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sleep  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  tbem  that  they  can  remember 
nought  of  that  they  saw  done,  or  beard,  and,  by  washing  of  their  feet^  restore 
tbem  again,  and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  jGELces."  Some  are 
ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  thej  Hke,  others  more  wary  to  some  few, 
at  such  and  such  seasons,  as  Augusta  liviai  non  nisiplmdnavivectorsmtolUbaU 
But  as  he  saidj 

*I  No  pen  eonld  write,  no  tongrne  attain  to  ten, 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art^ 
Of  women's  treocberiei  the  houdredth  part.** 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  in 
this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion :  but  most 
part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  cir- 
cumstances,  though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The 
indiscreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {et  h  cofUra  of  some  light  woman) 
by  his  often  frequenting  of  a  house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
breach,  and  by  his  over  familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him 
quite  out.  K  he  be  poor,  basely  bom,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  otherwise 
unhandsome^  he  suspects  him  the  less;  but  if  a  proper  man,  such  as  was 
Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Oastrucanus  in  Italy,  well  descended, 
commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth  his 
doings.  ™  Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple  when 
he  was  a  suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  young  gallant  in 
the  court,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple  in 
his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his*,  wife's  dishonesty,  banished 
him  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more. 
^  A  rich  merchant  had  a  £ur  wife ;  according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel; 
in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife :  she  denied  him ;  yet  he,  dying 
a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her 
jealous  husband,  because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea^ 
turned  her  away  upon  suspicion. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and 
importunity  shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  effect  1 

*'Fair  opportunity  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  is. 
So  wisely  ho  takes  time,  as  he'll  be  sore  he  will  not  miss ; 
Then  he  that  lores  her  gamesome  rein,  and  tempers  toys  with  art, 
Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  qres  to  dire  into  her  heart." 

As  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with 
a  pleasing  compliment,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibo- 
logical speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  ^Satirist  did  to  his  Glycerium, 
adsidena  ei  interiorem  palmam  atnaliilUer  concutiens, 

**  Qnod  mens  hortns  habet  smnat  impanb  licebit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  qnod  tans  hortns  habet  i " 

with  many  such,  <ba,  and  then  as  he  saith, 

4  She  may  no  vhih  te  ehattUf  dbidt. 
That  u  attaid  on  tttry  sidt. 

For  after  a  great  feast, — ^  Vino  scEpe  suum  nescU  arnica  virum.  Noah  (saith 
*E[ierome)  ''shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred 
years  he  had  covered  in  soberness."    Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink, 

as  Cyneras  with  Myrrha, *quid  enim    Venus  ebria  curaif    The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that 


lArIosto,Ub.28.st.76.  nupsinsPolIt  &Seneea,ilb.  2.eontror.8.  ^Bodieher,  Sat* 

^**  Sitting  close  to  her,  and  shaking  her  hand  lovingly.**  ^Tibnllos.        "*  After  wine  the  mistress  ia 

often  unable  to  distiagnlsh  her  own  lorer.**       *  Epi^t.  85.  ad  Oceanum :  Ad  onins  hora  ebrietatem  nadat 
femora,  quae  per  sexcentoe  annos  sobrietate  eontcxcruL  *  Jur.  Sat.  13. 
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are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  ^  confirmed  hj  ^othexs^  grow 
impudent^  and  confident,  and  get  an  ill  habit" 

**  <  Alia  qtuestns  gratts  matrimonfam  eorrampit. 
Alia  peccans  moltaa  Tttlt  morbi  habere  Mdaa." 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews, 
near  monks,  friars,  Nevisanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solid  tois> 
idle  persons  that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  jast  cause  of  suspicion. 
Martial  of  old  inveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the 
bath;  for  so  many  times, 


."pellcto 


Coinage  Penelope  Tcnlt,  abit  Helene." 

uSneas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes'  courts,  because  there  be  tot 
formosijuvenes  qui  promittunt,  so  many  brave  suitors  to  tempt^  4&a  **^lt 
you  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  yt>a  like 
not,  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them."  'Kommannus  mak&< 
a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  country,  Virginis  ilUbata  censetUur  ne  ccutitas 
(id  quam  frequenter  accedant  scholar esf  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  acofis  on, 
quum  scholaris,  inqutU,  loquitur  cum  puelld,  non  prasumitur  ei  dicere^  Pater 
noster,  when  a  schobir  talks  with  a  maid,  or  another  man*s  wife  in  private,  it 
13  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  nosier.  Or  if  I  shall  see  a  monk  or  a  friar 
climb  up  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgin's  or  widow's  chamber  window,  I 
shall  hurdly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her 
confession*  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 


MEMB.  11. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Jealousy,  Fear ,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  strange  Actions, 
Gestures,  Outrages,  Locking  up,  Oaths,  l^rtals,  Laws,  4^. 

Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
bitter  potions  which  this  love-melancholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.  For  besides  fear  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  mind,  suspicion,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagre- 
ness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misaffected, 
And  in  a  higher  strain.  'Tis  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  pertur- 
bation, a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  honey 
of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  dis- 
quieted, they  lose  honumpacis,  as  '^Chrysostom  obsei'ves;  and  though  they  be 
rich,  keep  simiptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  ihey 
are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent^  more  sad,  ninil 
tristius,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  ^Vives,  ''begets 
unquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day:  he  hunts  i^r  every  word  he  heais, 
every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  with  a  most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  everything  is 
fiaid  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstnie/'  he  pnes  into  every  oomer, 
follows  dose,  observes  to  a  hair.     Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do^ 

**  Pale  hag»  Infernal  ftuy,  pleasure's  smart, 
Enryg  observer,  prying  in  every  part." 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  ^res, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-tuma     He 

•  Nihil  andent  primo,  post  ab  allis  conflnnat«»  andaces  etconfldentes  sunt.  Ubl  wmel  TerceaoMllJsninJtas 

transierint.  '  Euripides,  1 .  (i3.    *'  Love  of  gain  induces  one  to  break  her  marriage  raw,  a  villi  to  have 

Msoclfttes  to  keep  her  in  countenance  actuates  others."    f  De  miser.  Curialinm.  Aut  aliara  evm  a*  tareBis^ 

eat  l«e  ^ium  reperies.       >  Cap.  18.  de  Virg.       •  Horn.  38.  in  c.  17.  Gen.  Etsi  magnis  afflnant  dlvltiis,  &c 

•1- ^-  I    ••«  "™oe«  ▼oces,  auras,  omnes  snsnrros  captat  zelotypus,  et  amplUlcat  apnd  ■•  com  iattaij- 

-^  de  singulis  calumnie.    Maximd  suspidosl,  et  ad  pejora  credeudum  procUret. 
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will  sometimes  sigh,  weep^  sob  for  anger,  Nempe  ^uos  inilres  etiam  lata 
tonUrua  fundunt^ — ^swear  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl, 
scold,  fight;  and  sometimes  again  flatter  and  speak  fair,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss 
and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never 
do  so  again;  and  then  eftsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about 
Mm  like  a  madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about  perchance,  drive  her  out 
of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorc^  forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  d^c,  and 
bj-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  entreat  her  fair,  and  bring  her  in 
again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  he  will 
not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a  kingdom ;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the 
toy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fretting,  unquiet 
lie  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters, 
father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.     He  thi  nks  with  those  Italians. 

**  Chl  noQ  tocca  paren:ad(\ 
Tocca  mal  e  rada" 

And  through  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  impos- 
sible to  be  effected.  As  a  heron  when  she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides; 
or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  hers;  he  gloats  on  him,  on  her, 
accurately  observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith, 
doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same, 
still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listening,  affrighted  with  every  small  object; 
-why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity  him,  commend  him?  why  did  she  drink 
twice  to  such  a  man?  why  did  she  offer  to  kiss,  to  dance?  &c.|  a  whore,  a 
whore,  an  arrant  whore.     All  this  he  confesseth  in  the  poet. 


•t 


d  Omnia  me  terrent,  tlmidos  sam,  Ignosee  tlmorl, 
Et  luLter  in  tunica  buspicur  ease  Tiruin. 
lie  bedlt  al  mnltn  tlbi  dublt  oecnla  mater. 
He  aoror,  et  cum  qua  donnit  amlca  ■imul.'' 


**£8eh  thing  affrights  me,  I  do  fear» 
Ah  paxdon  me  my  fear, 
I  doubt  a  man  Is  hid  within 
The  clothes  that  thou  dost  wear.** 


Is  it  not  a  man  in  woman's  apparel?  is  not  somebody  in  that  great  chest,  or 
behind  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels?  may  not  a  man 
steal  in  at  the  winflow  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have 
a  false  key,  or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind 
blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  vdlain,  there  he  is:  by  his  good-will  no 
man  ^shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his 
sights  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs.  ^Non  ita  bovem  argus^  &0,  Argus  did 
not  80  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus  the 
coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a  dear  friend  or  near  kinsman, 
come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  &c  If  the  necessity  of  his 
business  be  such  that  he  must  go  £rom  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  oi 
commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends, 
him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee :  one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence 
to  watch  another,  and  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve, 
though  his  business  be  very  urgent,  he  will  when  he  is  half  way  come  back 
again  in  all  post  haste,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight^  and  be  gone,  and 
sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in 
some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion^ 
she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  herself  could  not  be  dishonest  if  she 
would,  yet  he  8us]^)ects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a  bawdy-house^  some 
prince's  court,  or  in  a  common  inn,  where  all  comers  naght  have  free  access. 
He  calls  her  on  a  sudden  all  to  nought,  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light  housewife,  a 
bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  this  passion, 
nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  orgivehimsatis&ction.  It  ismoststrangeto  report 
what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kindj  by 

*  **TlWM  thnnden  poor  oown  their  peculiar  showeni**  d  PropertlQik       *  JEneas  Sllr. 
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women  especially,  that  will  ran  after  their  husbands  into  all  places  and  corxh- 
panies^  'as  Jovianus  Pontanns's  wife  did  by  him^  follow  him  whithersoever  be 
wentyit  matters  not^  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  tke  tiagedj, 
miscalling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  seea  €k>mesiu6 
in  his  third  book  of  the  life  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  arch* 
bishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange  story  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan 
queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  king  Philip,  mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the 
Fifth,  emperora;  when  her  husband  Philip,  either  for  that  ha  was  tired  with 
his  wife's  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business,  went  into  the  Low  Coiuutri^: 
she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  departure,  that  she  would  scarce 
eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man;  and  though  she  were  with  child,  the 
season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  hei*,  in  all  haste  she  would  to 
sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any 
other  friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contraxy,  but  she  would  titer  him. 
When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  hezseli^  ^^but  in  a  rage  ran  upon  a  y^low- 
haired  wench,**  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naughty  '^cat  off 
her  hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue^  and  ao  dragged  her  about."  It  is  an 
ordinary  thing  for  women  in  such  cases  to  saeatch  the  fJBM^ea,  slit  the  noses  of 
such  as  they  suspect;  as  Henry  the  Second's  importune  Juno  did  by  Bosa- 
mond  at  Woodstock:  for  she  complains  in  a  ^modern  poet»  she  scazoe  spake^ 


**  Bat  flies  with  eager  flunr  to  mj  fiioa,  I  8olUltheoaineiiiootnueBo«t 

Ofltering  me  most  nnwomanlj  <lisgnu».  I  M  ooold  diadein  aad  jealooay  deris^ ' 

Look  how  •  tigreai^  Ac.  | 


Or  if  it  be  80  they  dare  not  or  cannot  ezeonte  any  sudi  tyrannical  injustice^ 
they  will  Tniscall,  rail  and  revile^  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  msiiee,  as 
^Tacitus  observes,  ''The  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against 
such  as  she  suspects." 


**&  Knllm  tIb  flammie  tnmldlqne  renll 
Tanto,  nee  tell  metaenda  tortl, 
Quanta  chm  ooi^ux  vlduata  taMlia 

Ardecetodlt 


**  Winds,  weaiNma,  flamea  make  not  sodi  famtr-hBi!^. 
Am  saving  women  torn  all  toiMgr-twrj.** 


So  did  Agrippina  by  LoUia,  and  Calphumia  in  the  days  of  daudiua.  Bat 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  oases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more 
eminent,  and  frequently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those 
jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece^  Spain,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Aficica,  Asia,  and  generally  over  all  those  hot  cuuntriesy  ^MuUerct 
vestrcB  terra  vestra,  arate  sieut  wtUis,  Mahomet  in  his  Alcoran  gives  this  power 
to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  entreat  them  fair  or 
foul,  as  you  will  yourselves.  ^Mectulor  lege  durd  tdvunt  muUereSf  they  lock 
them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them,  will  suffer 
nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad,— ^mc  eampos 
liceeU  lustrare  patentee.  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  tlie  Grand  Seignior  aniong 
the  Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogors,  and  Kings  of  CluniL 
Infomiee  maeculoe  catiratU  innumeros  ut  regi  eerviarU,  saith^Kiccins,  '^they 
geld  innumerable  infimts**  to  this  pur|K)se;  the  King  of  ^  China  '^maintaics 
10,000  eunuchs  in  his  &mily  to  keep  his  wives."  The  Xeriffes  of  Barbaiy 
keep  their  courtezans  in  such  a  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in 
sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  and  do  not 
instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  windows,  they  must  be  put  to  death.  The 
Turks  have  I  know  not  how  many  black,  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  8er\'e 

^nt.  DtoL     9  Rable  conoepta,  CKaarlem  abraalt,  pnenaeqne  mlrabmter  insnltana  fisdem  TiUcRma  ftedaTit 

n  DauieL  1  Annal.  Ub.  IS.  Prindpla  mulieria  xelotype  eat  m  allaa  mnlierea  qoaa  amtwctaa  hahet,  od.iun 

msepanbil^         k  Seneca  In  Medea.  1  AlcoiBn  cap.  Boris,  Interprete  Rleardo  pned.  c.  &  OoDfkiintii;nit. 

^t.r^^J*^»  Kzpedlt.  in  Sinai.  1.  S.  c  9l        •  Decern  eoniidionim  nUUa  naaMrantw la  regta  auuilia. 

QUI  sevvunt  oxores  cJuil 
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•for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent  commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  iu 
^beir  childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Con- 
stantinople to  keep  their  wives ;  which  axe  so  penned  up  they  may  not  confer 
-w^ith  any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have  a  cucumber  or 
carrot  sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sb'ced,  for  fear,  &c.,  and  so  live  and 
are  left  alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  lives.     The  vul- 
gar sort  uf  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  veiy  seldom,  to 
T-isit  one  another,  or  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them, 
£LS  the  matrons  were  in  old  Bome,  lectica  atU  sdld  tectd  vectcB,  so  ^  Dion  and 
Seneca  record,    VdatcB  totxB  ineedunt,  which  ^Alexander  ab  Alexandro  I'elatea 
of  the  Parthians,  lib.  5.  cap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  com- 
mentator, I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.     I  have  not  yet 
fiaid  all,  they  do  not  only  lock  them  up,  sed  etpudendis  seraa  (tdhiberU:  hear 
what  Bembus  relates  lib.  6.  of  his  Venetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  that 
dwell  about  Qniloa  in  Africa.     Lusitani,  inguU,  quorundam  civitates  adierunt, 
qui  naiia  statifn/oBminis  naturam  consuurU,  quoad  urincB  exUua  neimpediatur^ 
casque  quum  adoleverint  sic  consuku  in  m/aXrimonium  coUocant,  ut  sponsi  prima 
cura  sit  conglutinaUu  puelke  oras/erro  irUerscindere.    In  some  parts  of  Greece 
At  this  day,  like  those  old  Jews,  they  will  not  believe  their  wives  are  honest, 
ozisi  pannum  menstruatum  prima,  node  videant :  our  countryman  "^Sands,  in 
liis  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zazjmthus,  or  Zante ;  and 
l^eo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa^  nan  credunt  virginem  esse  nisi  videant 
^anguineammqppam;  si  non,  ad  parenJtes  pudore  rejicitur.     Those  sheets  are 
publicly  shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  incorrupt  virginity. 
The  Jews  of  old  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  mambrana,  called  Hymen, 
which  Laurentius  in  his  anatomy,  Columbus,  lib^  12.  cap.  16.  Capivaccius, 
lib.  4.  cap.  11.  detUeri  ojffecttbus,  Vincent,  Alsarius  Genuensis,  qucesit.  med. 
cent.  4.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  constdt.  Ambros.  Parens,  Julius  Ctesar  Clau- 
diniis,  Respans.  4.  as  that  also  ds  ^rvptura  venarumut  sanguis  Jluat,  copiously 
confute;  'tis  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.     And  yet  others  again  defend 
it,  Gaspar  Bartholinus,  InstitvJt.  Anat.  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  Pinseus  of  Paris,  Albex^ 
tus  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  9  db  10,  itc,  and  think  they  speak  too  much 
in  favour  of  women.     ^Ludovicus  Bondalus,  Ub.  2.  cap.  2.  muliebr.  naturalem 
illam  uteri  labiorum  constrictionem,  in  qud  virginitatem  consistere  vdunt,  astrtn- 
gentibus  tnedicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat,  et  si  de/loratOB  sint,  astutm  ^mulieres 
(inquit)  nos/aUunt  in  hts.    Idem  Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdemferh  verbis. 
Idem  Avicenna,  Ub.  3.  Fen,  20.  Tract  1.  cap.  47.     'Ehasis,  Continent,  lib.  24« 
Hodericus  it  Castro,  de  not.  mul  lib.  1.  cap.  3.    An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  ^Aris- 
tosnetus,  (like  that   Spanish  Cselestina,  ^qiUB  quinque  miUe  virgines  fecit 
niulieres,  totidemque  mvUeres  arte  sua  virgines)  when  a  fair  maid  of  her 
acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered, 
and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably 
replied,  Noli  vereri,filiat  &c     **  Fear  not^  daughter,  rU  teach  thee  a  trick  to 
help  it."    Sed  hcec  extra  caJIem.    To  what  end  are  all  those  astrological  ques- 
tions, an  sit  virgo,  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier  f  and  such  strange  absurd  trials 
in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta>  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  21.  in  Wecker.  lib.  5.  de 
secrete  by  stones,  perfiunes,  to  maike  them  piss,  and  confess  I  know  not  what 
in  their  sleep ;  some  jealous  brain  was  the  £rst  founder  of  them.     And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  Num.  v.  14,  Adul- 
terers, Deut.  cap.  xxiL  t;.  22.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  the  Egyptians 

P  LI^  57.  ep.  81.       4  Semotis  Ik  Tlrif  mrant  taterlorltRiit  ab  eonun  oompectn  immiuies.       '  ISb.  1.  foL  7. 
*  Diruptlones  bymenls  aaepe  flant  k  propriit  dlgltii  rel  ab  aUi«  laatnunentla.  t  Idem  RbasU  Arak  conL 

**  Ita  «»ifim^  pharmada  nt  non  pOMimt  coltam  ezeroereu  *  Qui  at  ptaannaciim  prcccrilitt  dooetqacb 

^  hpUL  6.  Meicexo  Inter.  ■  BarthlniL    Ludoa  Illi  temeratam  pndlddlA  florem  mentiUa  mafWnIa  jm 

int^ro  Tmdere.    Ego  docebo  te  qui  muUar  ante  nuptlaa  apooso  to  probea  ylrginam. 
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(read  "Bohemus,  I  I.  c.  o,  de  mor.  gen.  of  tlio  Carthaginians,  cap.  6.  of  Turks, 
lib,  2.  cap.  11.)  amongst  the  Athenians  of  old,  Italians  at  this  day,  wbereiii 
they  are  to  be  severelj  punished,  cut  in  pieces,  burned,  vivi-comburio,  burie  I 
alive,  with  several  expurgations,  <bc.,  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of 
incredible  jealousy  1  we  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetchd 
water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Kome,  anno  ab  urb.  condita  800,  before  the 
senators;  and  ^^milia^  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emiiui, 
Edward  the  Confessor's  mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator,  with 
the  like.  We  read  in  Kioephorus,  that  Chunegunda  the  wife  of  Henncns 
Bavarus  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimuiaUi  aduUerii  per  igniios  r> 
meres  iUcesa  transitt,  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm :  such  anotLer 
story  we  find  in  Begino,  W),  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charl^  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Bicharda,  An.  887,  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  ironi 
Pausanias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's 
temple,  a  maid  without  any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius 
Secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Diana*s  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hotcoak,to 
try  their  honesties:  Plinius^  Solinus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of 
^^Geronia's  temple,  and  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon*s  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpos&  Tatius,  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave  (much  like 
old  St.  Wilfrid's  needle  in  Yorkshire),  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids, 
^whether  they  were  honest;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  auavissiinas  exavdxn 
sonus  ccBpvt:  Austin  de  civ,  Dei,  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  all 
which  likvater  de  spectr.  part.  1.  cap.  19.  contends  to  be  done  by  the  illusion  of 
devils;  though  Thomas,  qucest.  6.  depotefUid,  dec,  ascribes  it  to  good  angels. 
Some,  saith  "Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as  if  perjnrf 
were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery;  ^some  consult  oracles,  as  Phierus  that  blind 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward^  as  those  old  Bomans  used  to  do;  if  a  woman 
were  contented  with  one  man.  Corona  pTidicilice  danabaturj  she  had  a  crovm 
of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander 
Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descripL  Muscovvas,  the  j^Iuscovites,  if  they  suspect  their 
wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avail,  like  those 
wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads 
as  the  old  ^  Gauls  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read 
more  in  Pai'thenius,  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camerarius,  cap.  53.  Iwr.  mbcis.  et  cent.  2. 
cap.  34.  Cselia*s  epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Ang.  lib.  9.  Ariosto,  lib.  31. 
stasae  1.  Fjclix  Platerus,  ob:fervat.  lib.  1.  &o. 


MEMB.  III. 
Prognostics  of  Jealousy,  Despair,  Madness,  to  make  away  themselves  and  others. 
Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  rdieved, 
"  ^  proceed  from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injuijj 
murder  and  despair.** 

••  I A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect,        I        By  which  a  man  to  madness  near  is  hnm^ 
Divers  in  deep  deq»air  to  die  hare  sought,       |        As  well  with  causeless  as  with  jost  sospect. 

In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  ^  Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and 

others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Fcecundam  et  mtdtiplicemperwdem- 

fontem  cladium  et  seminarium  ddictorum,  a  fruitful,  mischief,  the  seminaiy  of 

•  Qnl  mnllercm  Tlolasset,  Tirilla  exeeabant,  et  mllle  rlTKas  dabant       b  Dion.  Halle       •  VbMl  l»'»5j»" 
Feronla  luco.    Virg.  d  Ismene  was  so  tried  by  Dlana'a  well,  in  which  maids  did  swhn,  BW»«|r-!Lr. 

drowned,  £astathlu8,  IIU  &       •  Contra  mendac.  ad  conlbsa.  21  cap.         f  Phauns,  iEgypti  rex,  c*F^^, 
per  decennlnm,  oraculum  consolnit  de  nxorls  podidtU.    Herod.  Euterp.  <  Cosar,  lib.  <^bq»|^ 

Tlt«  neclsqne  In  nxores  habaerunt  poteatatem  h  AnimI  doloi-v«  et  sclotypia  si  diatins  pcnererniH 

dementes  reddnnt.    Acak.  comment.  In  par.  art  Galenl.  1  Ariosto,  Ub.  31.  stafll  &  h 8  da  souu* 

c  8.  de  sdotyp.  ti-anslt  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  sibiMAliis  Tiolcntais  s«pu  manus  i.'^Jiciuut 
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offences,  and  fountain  of  murdera.  Tragical  examples  are  too  common  in  thia 
kind,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages,  as  of  ^Cephalus  and  Procria,  "^Phaerus  o/ 
Egypt,  Tereiia,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  "Alexander  Phaereus  was  murdered 
of  his  wife,  ob  ptUicatda  stupUionemf  Tully  saith.  Antoninus  Yerus  was  so 
made  away  by  Lueilla;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  and  Nicanor,  by 
their  wivea  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dejanira^  °  Csscinna  murdered  by  Yespasiasc 
Jiistina,  a  Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  ^Amestris,  Xerxes'  wife,  because 
she  found  her  husband's  cloak  in  Masista's  house,  cut  off  Masista,  his  wife's 
pai)s,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cut  off  her  ears,  lips, 
tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artay  nta  her  daughter.  Our  late  wiiters  are  full 
of  such  outrages. 

^Paulus  Emilias,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragical  story  of  Chil- 
pericus  the  First  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealoui 
humour  he  came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing 
and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun,  gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand, 
which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover,  said,  ''Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should 
strike  before  and  not  behind:"  but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his 
presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make  him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in 
his  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect 
hath  a  tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded  Gothe- 
rinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  *''and  cut  off  one 
of  his  l^s,  for  that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife,  which 
was  afterwards  a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed."  Guianeriusf 
cap,  36.  (/d  cegritiuL  matr.  speaks  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  chilck 
new-born  included  in  a  caul,  thought  sure  a  "Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar's  cowl,  and  thereupon 
threatened  the  friar  to  kill  him :  Fulgosus  of  a  woman  in  Narbonne,  that  cut 
off  her  husband's  privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false 
with  her.  The  story  of  Jonuses  Bassa^  and  isAv  Manto  his  wife,  is  wel 
known  to  such  as  have  read  the  Turkish  history;  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain, 
of  which  I  treated  in  my  former  section.  Her  jealousy,  saith  Gomesius,  was 
the  cause  of  both  their  deaths :  King  Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as 
^Martin  his  physician  gave  it  out,  "  and  she  for  her  part  after  a  melancholy 
discontented  life,  misspent  in  lurking  holes  and  comers,  made  an  end  of  her 
miseries."  Fselix  Plater,  in  the  flrst  book  of  his  obsei-vations,  hath  many  such 
instances,  of  a  jihysician  of  his  acquaintance,  '*"that  was  first  mad  through 
jealousy,  and  afterwards  desperate:  of  a  merchant  '''that  killed  hia  wifb  in 
the  same  humour,  and  after  precipitated  himself:"  of  a  doctor  of  law  that 
cut  off  his  man's  nose :  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seven  years  married,  yet  after- 
wards jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her.  'Tis 
a  common  sign  this;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagina- 
tion misaffected,  it  will  vary  itself  in  divers  forms;  and  many  such  absurd 
Bymptoms  will  accompany,  even  madness  itself  Skenkius,  chservai.  lib,  4.  cap, 

1  Hygintiiii  cap.  189.  Ovid,  &c.  °>P1)sero5i,^gyTiti  rex,  decfcdtateoroculttm  consulcns,  vlsam  ei  rcdlturiim 
occeyit,  ftl  ocnloB  ablnis.<cc  lotlo  niuliuiisqtubaliorum  virorum  esset  cxpcm;  uxoiiii  urinain  uxpeitiis  ulliU 
T-roftcit,  ct  allanim  fruslia,  tas  omncs  (ea  esccpta  per  quam  curattis  fuit)  unum  in  locum  coactus  coucro- 
xsaviL  HenkL  Euterp.  ^  Ofiic.  lib.  2.  » Anrdins  Victor.  P  Herod.  Ub.  0.  in  Calliope,  llaiusia 

uxorexn  excainiiicut,  xnamillas  prxsdndit,  easqne  canibaa  atyicit,  filiae  narea  pra^sdndit,  lubra,  linguam,  &c 
QLib.  1.    Dmvd.  fornix  curandae  intenta  cariilluin  in  sole  pectlt,  &  maiito  per  lu&um  levitcr  iK.'rcu»8a  furtm 
aupervenlente  vlrga,  risu  auburto,  ini  Landiice  dixit,  frontem  vir  iortia  petet,  &G.  Alaiito  cui.apecto  attonita. 
cum  Landrioo  mox  in  ejus  n^ortem  conapirat,  et  statim  inter  veuandam  efflcit.    'Qui  Goib  uxorcm  babcii>i 
Gotberiuum  principem  qcendani  vimm  quod  uxorlauae  oculoa  a^Jeci&set,  Ingenti  vulneie  defbrmavit  in  facie, 
ct  tibiam  abaddlt,  unde  niutua*  cscdea.  'Eoquod  infaua  naina  involntua  csact  paniiiculo,  credebat  euoi 

fllinm  fratria  Francisci,  ^'c  tZelotypia  regime  regis  mortem  acceleravit  paulo  post,  ut  llaitlanua  medlcM.s 
xnihl  rctulit.  lUn  auteU'  stra  bile  inde  exagitata  in  latebraa  le  »ubducens  piv  sgritudine  animi  reli<itr  m- 
tenipus  con^un.pslt.  ^  A  xelotypiu  redactua  ad  iiu«alam  et  desperationeni.  ^  Uxorcm  iutercuut,  ii.dn 
<d«»|*«ri>*tuiidiu'  *'f  «.'<o  so  pzfiecipituvit. 


**Qui  timet  at  sna  sit,  ne  qnls  sibi  sabtrahat  Uliun, 
lUe  Macliaonta  vix  ope  mItos  erit.'* 
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de  Uter.  hath  an  example  of  a  jealous  woman  that  by  this  means  had  many 
fits  of  the  mother:  and  in  his  first  book  of  some  that  through  jealousy  ran 
mad :  of  a  baker  that  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife*s  honesty,  &&  Sndi 
examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSEcr.  L — Cure  of  Jealousy;  by  avoiding  oceationSy  not  to  he  idle:  of  good 
counsel;  to  conUmn  il^  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up :  to  dissemble  it,  (L'c 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cared 
or  no,  they  think  'tis  like  the  ^gout>  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call 
Walloons,  those  hired  soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can 
never  be  got  out. 

***T1i!9  la  the  cruel  wound  against  whose  tmarti 
No  Uqaor's  ibrco  prerails,  or  any  plaister, 
No  skill  of  stars,  no  depth  of  ma^c  art. 
Devised  by  thtt  great  clerk  Zoniaater, 
A  wound  that  so  infacta  the  soul  and  heai% 
As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doih  master: 
A  woand  whose  pang  and  torment  is  so  donbb^ 
As  it  may  rightly  caUed  be  lnciirabl&** 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  may  be 
cured  or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persna- 
sioni  if  it  be  withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  these 
ancients  hold,  '^  ^the  nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.**    Xo 
better  m^ans  to  resist  or  repel  it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  stiU  seriously 
busied  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish 
fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persnaded  by 
his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their  good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely 
to  consider, how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishononrs  hischildren, 
disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own 
misery,  divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others:  what  an  argument 
of  weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous,  how 
brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious;  for  as  ^'EQerome  well  hath  ift» 
Odium  sui/acit,  et  ipse  Tiovissimi  sibi  odio  est,  others  hate  him,  and  at  Issthe 
hates  himself  for  it;  how  harebrain  a  disease^  mad  and  furious.     If  he  will 
but  hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.    ^Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Com- 
plutum,  or  Alcadade  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be 
eased.     ^  ^For  a  disease  of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  overturns  it, 
and  by  no  physic  can  sooner  be  removed  than  by  a  discreet  man's  comfortable 
speeches. "  I  will  not  here  insert  any  consolatoxy  sentences  to  this  purpose^  or 
forestall  any  man's  invention,  but  leave  it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  he 
shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment:  let  him  advise  with  Siracides,  cap.  9. 1. 
''Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom;"  read  that  comfortable  and  pithy 
speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  himself  as  it  is  recorded  by 
Gomesius;  consult  with  Ghaloner,  lib.  9.  de  repub,  Anglor.  or  Cielia  in  h^ 
epistles,  &c     Only  this  I  will  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  aright^  which 
causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  falser  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken ;  'tis  no  such  real  or 
capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wound.     'TIS  a  blow  that  hurts 
not,  an  insensible  smarts  grounded  many  times  upon  falsesnspicionalone^  and 
•K)  fostered  by  a  sinister  conceit.     If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  trouUes  and 

y  Tollers  nodosam  neselt  medidna  podsffram.  ■  Arlosto^  lib.  81 .  stafll        •  Veteres  matm^  wsd«rl 

Bnsucs  amoris  esse  nuiendos,  priusqukm  prodncant  se  nimia        b  in  JoTiannm.  «  Ck)cD»ias.  lilk  3.  <*« 

l^.K^*^..  ^"™®?"-     ..    ^  Urit  enim  prncordla  segritndo  anlmi  compressa,  et  in  angnstiis  abdacta  nufliiaa 
euDvcrut,  nee  alio  medicamlne  faclUas  erlgltur,  auam  cordati  hoininls  eermona 


n 
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macerates  himself  without  a  cause;  or  put  case  which  is  the  worsts  he  be  a 
cnckoldy  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it^  the  more  he  aggravates  his 
own  misery.  How  much  better  were  it  in  such  a  case  to  dissemble  or  contemn 
it  1  whj  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed )  muUcB  tandem  de^ 
posuerunt  (saith  ^Yives)  quumflecti  maritoa  non  posse  videntj  many  women, 
i^hen  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified;  and  shall  men  be  more 
Jealous  than  women)  *Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  companions, 
So/amen  miseris  sodos  Jtabuisse  doloris;  Who  can  say  he  is  free?  Who  can 
assure  himself  he  is  not  one  cfe  praieriiOj  or  secure  himself  de/uturo  ?  If  it 
ivere  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard;  but  being  as  it  is  almost  a  common  cala- 
mity, 'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.  If  a  man  have  a  lock,  which  every 
man's  key  will  open,  as  wdl  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private 
to  himselfl  In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobilea  quidem,  saith 
^JLieo  Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  noble- 
man that  marries  a  maid,  or  that  nath  a  chaste  wife;  'tis  so  common;  as  the 
moon  gives  horns  once  a  month  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands  at 
least.  And  'tis  most  part  true  which  that  Caledonian  lady,  ^  Argetocovus,  a 
I3ritish  prince's  wife,  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty, 
*'  We  Biitons  are  naught  at  least  with  some  few  choice  men  of  the  better  sort, 
but  you  Romans  lie  with  every  base  knave,  you  are  a  company  of  common 
whores."  Sevema  the  emperor  in  his  time  made  laws  for  the  restraint  of  this 
vice;  and  as  ^Dion  KicsBUS  relates  in  his  life,  tria  miUia  mocchorum,  three 
thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  natura  maneiam  adtUteranteSf  as  Philo  calls  them, 
false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at* 
once.  And  yet,  Nan  omnem  molitor  quosJMi  undam  videt^  ^the  miller  sees  not 
all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill :"  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  days,  these  were 
of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question 
for  it  ^Martial's  Epigram  I  suppose  might  have  been  generally  applied  \% 
those  licentious  times,  Omnia  solus  habes,  &c.,  thy  goods^  lands,  money,  wits( 
are  thine  own,  Uxorem  sed  habes^  CandidSf  cum  populo  ;  but  neighbour  Candidnt 
your  wife  is  common :  husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  recipro- 
cal terms;  the  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Actseon's  badge;  how  many 
Ciesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and  what  a  catalogue  of  comuted  kings 
and  princes  in  every  story  f  Agamemnon,  Menelaua^  PhilHppus  of  Greece, 
Ptolomeus  of  ^gypt,  LucuUus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius^ 
Antoninus^  &c.,  that  wore  fair  plumes  of  buU's  feathers  in  their  crests.  The 
bravest  soldiers  and  most  heroical  spirits  could  not  avoid  it  They  have  been 
active  and  passive  in  tins  business,  they  have  either  given  or  taken  horns, 
^  King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour, 
ivas  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his  round-table  knights:  and 
Guithera»  or  Helena  Alba,  his  fiiir  wHe,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant 
honest  woman.  Farceretn  libsTiter  (saith  mine  'author)  Heroinarwm  kesa 
fnajestati,  si  non  historice  veriUu  aurem  vdliearet,  1  could  willingly  wink  at  a 
fair  lady's  £Bkidts,  but  that  I  am  bound  by  the  laws  of  histoiy  to  tell  the  truth : 
against  his  will,  €k)d  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it  I  speak 
not  of  our  times  all  this  while^  we  have  good,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women, 
whom  fame,  zeal,  fear  of  Qod,  religion  and  superstition  contains:  and  yet  for 
all  that,  we  have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives,  many 
good  women  abused  by  dissolute  husbands.  In  some  places,  and  such  persons 
you  may  as  soon  enjoin  them  to  cany  water  in  a  sieves  as  to  keep  themselves 

•SDeantma.      fLtlkS.      SArg«tocoad,CatodOBURtniUiizor,  JvltaAagnito^bmlpiamiiH^ 
tnhouMtk  vemntor,  retpondct,  noa  cum  opUmSs  Tizli  oonflaetadlnem  habamua ,  toi  Konuuuu  aatem  oeculta 
p&asim  homliMB  eoastnpniiiL       h Leges  dt  moBcbU  tedt,  ex  dTibu  plum  in  jne  Tocatl.        1 L.  3.  Epi?.  S6. 
B  Aasier.  AxUnul;  paroerem  llbenter  iMTOimnun  Ifmm  mejeauti,  ei  non  hlatorte  Tarttas  MiTem  TeUiosiL 
LalPT*^.  I  ]>]«id'a  aaaert.  ArtharL 
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lonest.      What  shall  a  man  do  now  in  such  a  casef    What  remedy  is  to  be 

Lad?  how  shall  he  be  eased)   By  suing  a  divorce  1  this  is  hard  to  be  effected: 

i  wm  casUf  tamen  caut^,  they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be 

'S  common  as  simony,  as  dear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  man's  £ice, 

yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact:  they  will 

have  a  knave  Gallus  to  watch,  or  with  that  Homan  "'Sulpitia,  all  made  fkst  and 

sore, 

**  Xe  86  Cadurc'a  destltutam  fiueifs, 
Xudum  Caleno  coQcombentem  videaL** 

''she  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  waiy."  Macb 
better  then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  Iiis 
own  shame :  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world 
takes  notice  of  it,  'tis  in  every  man's  mouth:  let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of 
whom  speak  they  not  in  this  sense?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are 
thus  censured  all:  there  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his 
own  fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  'tis  quid  pro  quo^  she  is  bad,  be 
is  worse:  '''^Bethink  thyself  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  ibj 
neighbours?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wlfe^  which  thou  wilt  not  per- 
form thyself?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull,  ^  why  art  thou  so  incensed  if  she 
tread  awry?" 


**  PBe  It  that  aome  woxoan  break  chaste  wedlock's 
laws, 
And  leares  her  husband  and  becomes  nnchMte : 
Yet  commonly  It  is  not  wlthoat  cause* 
She  sees  hfsr  man  in  sin  her  goods  to  wastes 


She  feels  that  he  his  lore  from  her  wtthdraw^ 
And  hath  on  some  perhai«  less  worthj  plaoed, 
Who  strike  with  sword,  the  scabbard  tlwm  ms/ 

strike. 
And  sure  Ioto  crayeth  love,  Uke  aaketh  like." 


JSa  semper  studMt,  saith  ^^NevisanuSy/^areff  reddere  viceSf  she  will  quit  it  if  she 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  ix.  1.  "  teach  her  not  an 
evil  lesson  against  thyself,"  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and 
Carthusianus  interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee 
not  a  mischie£  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee;  but  if  both  be  naught, 
mend  thyself  first;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  goood  wife. 
Yea  but  thou  replicst  'tis  not  the  like  i^eason  betwixt  man  and  woman, 
through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it;  ^SU  amaru' 
lentcky  sit  imperiosa,  prodiga,  &c  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  £  care  not, 
modd  sit  casta,  so  she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it;  but  this  I  cannot,  I 
may  not,  I  will  not;  "my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,'*  as 
the  diverb  is,  Non  patitur  tactum  fama, fides,  oadus,  I  say  the  same  of  mj 
wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this.  I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  NuUius  boni  jucunda  possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in 
the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted,  Isav 
This.  And  why  this?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest^  it  may  be  for 
thy  progeny's  good,  'better  be  any  man's  son  than  thine,  to  be  begot  of  hx^ 
Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherd's,  a  shephei-d's  son: 
and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers;  for  thou  thyself 
hast  peradventure  more  diseases  than  a  horse,  more  infiimities  of  body  and 
mind,  a  cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it^  as  it  is 
vulniLS  insanabile,  sic  vulnus  insensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible. 
But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so?  ^res  agit  tile  iuasl  **  doth  he  so  indeed!"  It  mar 
be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  without  a  cause  as  some  are:  if  it  be  octufi^' 
iris  partus,  born  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly  suspect  he 
got  it;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such  men,  then  presently 
she  is  naught  with  them;  such  "is  thy  weakness:  whereas  charity,  or  a  wel- 
disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.  St.  Francisi,  by  chance  seeing 

ind^ WtS"?!!?;  ^     K  ^°*^**  ■"  ■***  "^"^  *™  nnqnam  feceris ;  an  hoc  UW  nnnc  fieri  disnun  sit  f  sereras  »£:•, 
SnS.ru  o,.l  I'l  ST  *'*Ji**'"  ^l^^'  ^^^  »®»  *»*«  pwMtaa  P    Plntar.  •  Vaga  ilUdhie  cum  Ipse  quo\1- 

S  7:^  vel  modicum  abeiret  Ipsa.  Insanlas?  PArlosto,  U.  ifL  stall?^bO.  «Sylra\mpt.  1.  «• 

umn.  ,2,  Lciujiina.  ilh.  4.  capi  13.  de  occult,  nat,  mlr.  •  Optimum  *toc  naad.  Alart. 
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-a  friar  familiarly  kissing  another  man's  wife,  was  sOk&r  from  misconceiviDg  it, 
that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  charity 
left :  but  they  on  the  other  dido  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural  causes,  indulge 
nothing  to  familiarity,  mutual  society,  friendship ;  but  out  of  a  sinister  sus- 
picion, presently  lock  them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to 
prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the  way  to  help  it ;  whereas  by  such 
tricks  they  do  aggi'avate  the  mischie£  'Tis  biit  in  vain  to  watch  that  which 
^vill  away. 

****Ncccustodiri  si  Tclltulla  potest;  |        ** None  can  be  kept  redstiiig for  her  part ; 

Nee  mcntem  sarvare  potos,  licet  omnia  scnrea ;       I  Thoogb  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 

Omnibus  exclusia,  intus  adulter  erit."  |  Advuutry  larks,  t*  exclude  it  there's  no  art.'* 

Argus,  with  a  hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  soep^  /efellit  amor, 
OS  in  ^Ariosto. 

**  If  all  our  hearts  were  eyes,  yet  sare  they  said 
We  hnsbands  of  oar  wives  should  be  betrayed.  ** 

Hierome  holds.  Uxor  impudica  servari  non  potest,  pudica  nan  Met,  infida 
^rtstos  castikUis  est  necessiUu,  to  what  end  is  idl  your  custody  1  A  dishonest 
^voman  cannot  be  kept,  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a 
keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  J)^ffunleciutoditiurfquodpluresamcmt;  that  which 
many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  thinks.  I  am  of 
^'Eneas  Sylvius'  mind,  <' '  Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  lock  up  their 
wives ;  for  women  are  of  such  a  disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which 
is  denied  most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass. "  It 
is  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest ;  et  tyrcmnicum  imperiwn,  as  our 
-groat  M.r.  Aristotle  calls  it^  too  tyrannical  a  task,  most  unfit :  for  when  she 
X)erceLve3  her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius peccat,  saith  ^Nevi- 
sanus,  *^  Toxica  Zdotypo  dedii  uxor  moecha  marito,  she  is  exasperated. 
€ceks  by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she 
is  unjustly  suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own 
^villj,  give  them  free  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 

**In  Tain  oar  Mends  from  this  do  us  dehort, 
For  beauty  will  be  where  is  most  resort.** 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatipus,  Laodamiato  Protesilaus,  Penelope 
to  her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honor,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope 
£onjux  semper  Uli/ssis  ero  ;  '*  I  shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses.*' 
And  as  Phocias'  wife,  in  ^  Plutarch,  called  her  husband  ''  her  wealth,  treasure, 
world,  joy,  delight,  orb  and  sphere^ "  she  will  hers.  The  vow  she  made  uutc 
her  good  man ;  love,  virtue,  religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepers  than  all  those 
locks,  eunuchs,  prisons ;  she  will  not  be  moved : 


**«!  At  inlh!  vel  tellos  optem  prlus  lina  dehlscat, 

Aut  pater  omnipotens  adlp^at  me  fulmlnead  umbras, 
Falleiites  umbras  £:rebi,  noctcmque  proftindam. 
Ante  pudor  quam  to  violent,  aut  taajurareaolvam.  ** 


**  First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  me, 
Befbra  I  violate  mine  honesty. 
Or  thnnder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell. 
With  those  palegho^  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell.* 


She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  wi(( 
be  true  :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 

**  *  These  walls  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  tliee. 
And  testify  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 
I'll  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thon  shame  m«.** 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In 
tlie  time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  'St.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  Ccnsul 
of  Antioch,  offered  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a  fair  young  wife,  and  besides 
to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  suh  gravissimd  custodvd,  a  dark  prisoner, 
pro  unius  noctis  concuhUu:  but  the  chaste  matron  would  not    accept  of  it. 

*■  Ovtd.  amor.  lib.  S.  eleg.  4.  ' Lib.  4.  st  79.  7PolIcrat.  llhi  8.  e.  II.  De  amor.  'EarlaL  et  Lncrpt. 
qui  uzorcs  occludunt,  mcojudiclo  minus  utillter  fitduut;  sunt  enim  eo  ingenio  mulieres  utidpoUssimum 
ctipiant,  qobd  maxima  denceatnr;  slllbems  habent  habenas,  minus  deliiiquunt;  frnstra  seram  adhibCN  si 
r.cn  nil  sponte  casta.  *  Quando  cognoscnnt  marltos  hoc  ad  ventre.  b  Ausonins.  *  Opes  sous, 

iiiiiaauiu  suum,  thosaarum  suum,  &c.       d  Virg^  JEju       *  Daniel.        f  i  de  serm.  d.  in  monte  ros.  16. 
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^  When  Ode  commended  Theana's  fine  arm  to  His  fellows,  she  took  liim  up 
short,  "  Sir,  'tis  not  common : "  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  hosband.  ^Ellu 
had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse^  and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobodj  couli 
abide  it  abroad  ;  "  coming  home  one  day  he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she 
did  not  tell  him  <^it :  she  vowed  unto  him,  she  had  told  him,  but  she  though; 
every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his."    'Tigranes  and  Armena  Lis 
lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Gyrus :  when  they  came  home^  Tigranes 
asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  especially  commend  in 
him  1  ^  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him ;  when  he  replied  again,  wbi 
then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  bn)   She  made  answer,  her  hnsbtnd, 
that  said  he  would  die  for  her  saka"  Such  are  the  properties  and  conditions 
of  good  women :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  cany  herself;  if  other- 
wiso  she  be  naughty  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught     Joi 
deeat  animtis  Bed  eorrupior,  she  hath  so  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a  hare  hath 
muses,  tricks^  panders,  bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive^  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her 
up,  or  to  reclaim  her  by  hard  usage.      ^  Fair  means  perad  venture  may  do 
somewhat."    ^Obaequio  vineei  aptiuB  ^fseiuo.  Men  and  women  are  both  iu  a 
predicament  in  this  behalf  so  sooner  won,  and  better  pacified.     Dud  vohaij 
fum  cogi:  though  she  be  as  axrant  a  scold  as  Xantippe^  as  cruel  as  Medea^  as 
clamorous  as  Hecuba,  aa  lustful  as  Messalina^  by  such  means  (if  at  all}  sk 
may  be  reformed.    Many  patient  ^Grieels,  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this 
kind,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  wandering  lusts.      In  No^ 
Francia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,  Bachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob) 
they  bring  their  fidrest  damsels  to  their  husbands*  beds ;  Livia  seconded  the 
lustful  appetites  of  Augustus :  Stoatonice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus^  did  not  onlj 
bring  Electra,  a  fair  maid,  to  her  good  man's  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children 
begot  on  her,  as  carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.    Tertius  Enulins*  wife, 
Cornelia's  mother,  perceiving  her  husband's  intemperance,  rem  dMmxkvit, 
made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  it  Anew-married  otaii. 
when  a  pickthank  Mend  of  hicf,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his  wife. 
familiar  in  private  with  a  young  gallant,  courting  and  dallying,  &a  Tash^  siid 
he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  dare  trust  my  wife,  though  I  dare  nofc  tmst  him. 
The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fidr  means;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissem- 
ble it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a  jest :  hear  Guexerra'a  advice  in  this  <^ 
vd  joco  eocdpieSf  vel  sUentio  dudea;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at  every  thing 
your  wife  doth,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Hercules'  valour,  Homer*s  leanin^i 
Soci*ates'  patience,  Argus'  vigilance,  will  not  serve  turn.      Therefore  Minus 
nudum,  °^a  less  mischief  Nevisanus  hold%  dissimulars,  to  be  "Ottnorum 
emptor,  a  buyer  of  cradles^  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solidtonsL    ^"^^ 
good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  & 
dozen  of  cradles  beforehand  for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  con- 
tinue to  bear  children  every  two  months."  ^Pertinax  the  Emperor,  when  one 
told  him  a  fiddler  was  too  fiimiliar  with  his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it- 
And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  upbraided  with  his  wife's  dishonesty^ 
cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum  esset,  Ac,  a  conqueror  of  kingdoma  could 
not  tame  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doors),  he  made  a  jest  of  it. 
SapietUes  portarU  comua  inpectore,  atuUi  infrorUe,  saith  Nevisanus,  wise  men 
Dear  their  horns  in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.     Eumenes,  kin^  °j 
Pergamus,  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia^  insomuch  that 

f  0  onam  foncosni  Iflcerfvs  h!e !  qnldam  InqQit,  ad  nqtiales  eontenas ;  at  IDa,  jmbneu,  taqirf^  ^  ^ 
h  Bllia  Dinuttim  rirum  senem  habultet  splritam  fcetldam  bal)entein,qaem  qnam  quidam  eiP^''^*^^'^ 
i^uinqald  tlbi,  Armeaa,  Tignmetvidebatiir  eaas  pnlcher?  ct  lUmn.  Inqult,  wiepol,  Ac.  Xaaopb.  Cjt^V^ 
1.  a  korid.  1  Read  Petrarch'*  Tale  of  Patient  Orisel  in  Gbancer.       »  SUt.  nnpk.  Hb^  4.  luiv.  "^^ 

B  EitMmoa.  o  Qamn  aoecpteaet  nxorem  peperi»ie  seeondo  a  nupUii  msnao,  conas  qaloas  rel  Kutf  '^'^ 
nt  si  ibrte  tuor  aloguUt  btmenaibus  parent.  P  JnlliM  CapUol.  vita  elaa :  qsoin  palam  Cttbaiadiu  wuv* 
dillgereit  minimi  cviloeu  ftilt 
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Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  He  was  to  take  to  Delpbos,  ^set  a  company  of 
soldiers  to  intercept  him  in*his  passage;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they 
supposed  lefb  him  stoned  to  death.  The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly 
to  Pergamus;  Attains,  Eumenes'  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith, 
took  possession  of  the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.    But  by-and- 
l)y,  when  contrary  news  was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now 
coming  to  the  city,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went 
to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  his  return.     Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  par- 
ticulars passed,  yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and 
took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or 
don&    Jocundo,  in  Ariosto^  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a  knave,  both  asleep, 
-went  his  ways',  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them 
for  it.      'An  hopest  fellow  finding  in  like  sort  his  wife  had  played  false  at 
tables,  and  borne  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not 
been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.  Another  hearing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  rage 
^th  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge  ; 
the  offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with  which  confession  he 
^was  satisfied,  and  so  lefb  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  would  not 
liave  put  it  up.    How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus»  than  to  macerate  himself 
impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus  Tilius  did  in  the 
court  of  Toulouse^  against  Martin  Guerre,  his  fellow-soldier,  for  that  he  coun- 
terfeited his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own 
shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  %  how  much  better  be 
Ck>melius  Tacitus  than  Publius  Comutus,  to  condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no 
notice  of  it  ?     Mdiua  sic  errare  quam  Zdotypue  curia,  saith  Erasmus,  se  con- 
Jicere,  better  be  a  wittol  and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble  himself  to  no  purpose. 
And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  ass,  as  he  is  an  ox,  yet  to 
-wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to  some 
parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  man's  sake,  his  landlord, 
patron,  beneflBMstor,  (as  Calbas  the  Koman  saith  'Plutarch  did.  by  Maecenas, 
and  Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office 
on  that  condition  he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass: 

**  t  pol  me  hand  poBiiitet, 
Scilicet  bonl  dimidinxn  dividere  cam  Jore,** 

^*  it  never  troubles  me  (said  Amphitrio)  to  be  comuted  by  Jupiter,  let  it  not 
molest  thee  then/'  be  Mends  with  her ; 

••  V  Tn  cam  Alcmena  nzore  antiquum  in  gntlam 
liedi" 

'*  Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again ;  let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  oi 
love  between  you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is  to  contemn  it,  which  Henry  II. 
king  of  France  advised  a  courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,Jand  complaining 
of  her  unchasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his 
-wife's  incontinency,  and  fears  the  Pope*s  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  hour, 
or  sleep  a  quiet  night :  no  remedy  but  patienccr  When  all  is  done  according 
to  that  counsel  of  ^]^evisanus,  si  vittum  uxoris  corrtgi  non potest, fereaidum  eat : 
if  it  may  not  be  helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  veniam  et  suatinete  tadti,, 
'tis  Sophocles'  advice,  keep  it  to  thyself,  and  which  Chry  sostom  calls  palceatram 
philosophUB  et  doTnesticum  gymnasium,  a  school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There 
is  no  other  cure  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  Injuriarum  remediwn  est  oblivio,  as  if 

*  Dlsposnlt  annetos  qui  ipenm  iDterficerent ;  hi  proteiras  mandatnm  exeqnentes,  Ac  Ule  et  rex  deelaratnr, 
ct  Stratonlccm  qusB  fratrl  nupeerat,  nzorem  dacit;  sed  postqoam  andivlt  fratrem  vivere,  &c.  Attalum 
oomitcr  acceplt,  pristlnamqno  usorem  compIexiUy  masno  honore  apud  se  babnlu  '  See  John  Harrlngton^a 
]iotcaln28.  bookof  Arlosto.       'AmatordkL  tFlaatna,  seen,  nlu  Amphlt.        ^Idtno.       >T.  I>aiilel» 

coigorat.  French.  'Lib.  4.  nmn.  ML 
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they  had  drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius*  den :  to  condude,  age  will 
lioreave  her  of  it,  diea  dolorenh  mmuU,  time  and  patienoe  must  end  it. 

"  *The  mlad's  affections  patience  will  appeaae, 
It  paasUms  killai  and  bcaleth  each  disease.  ** 

Sttbsbot.  II. — By  prevention  before  or  after  Marriage,  riotous  Community^ 
marry  a  Cowrtezan,  FkiUere,  Stews,  to  marry  one  equal  in  years,  /oriunHf 
of  a  good  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  Ukean  mU,  SfC, 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I  have  sufficiently 
treated;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining  by  way  of  prevention,  pre- 
cautions, or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato, 
in  his  Commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischief  bdike,  would  have  all  thing:;, 
wives  and  children,  all  as  one :  and  which  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  obserrcd 
of  those  old  Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve 
wives  allotted  to  such  a  &mily,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men; 
not  one  to  one,  as  with  us,  or  four,  five,  or  six  to  one  as  in  Turkey.    The 
'^Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprang,  saith  Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon, 
would  have  women  indifferent;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas 
the  deacon's  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  condemned  to  purge  himself  of 
his  offence,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lie  with  one  another's 
wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his;  like  to  those  ^Anabaptists  in  Mimster, 
that  would  consort  with  other  men's  wives  as  the  spirit  moved  them:  or  as 
°  Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list  himself  to 
beget  prophets;  two  hundred  and  five,  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love  witii 
him,  and  ^he  as  able  as  forty  men.     Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as 
^Bohemus  relates  out  of  SabelUcus,  the  king  of  the  countiy  lay  with  the  bride 
thefirstnight,andonceina yearthey wentpromiscuouslyall together.    Manster 
Cosmog.  Ub,  3.  cap,  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly) 
to  one  Picardus,  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites  to  go 
naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promLscuous  venery  at  set  times.    When  the 
priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis, "  Increase  and  multiply,"  ^out  wentthe  candles 
in  the  place  where  they  met,  "and  without  all  respect  of  age,  persons,  condi- 
tions, catch  that  catoh  may,  every  man  took  her  that  came  next,"  dMX ;  some 
fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Kussians :  ^others  on  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was 
pitictised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves,  until  King  Malcolm'^ 
time,  the  king  or  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maidenheads.     In  some  parts 
of  ^  India  in  our  age,  and  those  ^islanders,  ^as  amongst  the  Babylonians  d 
old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chalcocondila,  a 
Greek  modem  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence  puts  upon  us  Britons)  to 
such  travellers  or  sea&ring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  show 
how  far  they  were  fi:t)m  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemetl 
it.     The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  Lod.  Yertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their 
wives,  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to 
sanctify  their  wombs.     But  those  Esai  and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of 
old,  were  in  another  extreme,  they  would  not  many  at  all,  or  have  any  societv 
with  women, "  ™  becauseof  their  intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  iian^li^ 

■  R.  T.  •  Lib.  do  hcres.  Qnnm  dc  zde  culparetur,  pnrgandl  te  cansa  permfsfsae  fcrtnr  nt  n  qpl  relU  t 
nterctnr;  qnod  ejus  factum  In  sectam  turplssiinam  venum  est,  qua  placet  usus  indiffereB*  foeotiQtfbi"' 
b  Sleidcn,  Com.       ^  Alcoran.       d  Alcoran  edit,  et  Bibliandro.  •  Dc  nior.  gent  lib.  I.  cap.  6.  Knptai» 

regi  dcYirginands  cshibentn r.  f  Lumina  extinguebantur.nec  personie  et  etatis  hablta  Teverentia,  la  qoain 
qnisque  per  tenebras  incidit,  muliercm  cogncecit.  >  Leander  Albertua  Flagltloio  rim  concti  Ifl  Miem 

eonronientes  post  impnram  coucionem,  extinctla  Inminlbos  in  Vcnercm  munt  h  Lod.  Vcrtofl»o^^ 

navig.  Ubu  a  cap.  8.  et  Marcus  Polns,  lib.  1.  cap.  46.  Uxores  viatoribus  prostJtunnt.  I  Dlthmanii,  Bte**: 
nlna,  ut  Agetas  Ari&tonl,  pulchcrrtmam  uxorem  habens  prostJtult,  k  Hcrcdot.  In  Erato  Mn'.'ere*  Babyloai 
eaxam  hosplto  pennlsoentur  ob  argentum  quod  post  Veucrl  sacrum.    Boheraus.  lib.  2.  I  Kavipst  111*.  * 

VHP.  4.  prlus  thonun  non  inlt,  quam  a  dljjnlore  &»ccn!orc  nuva  nupta  dcttorata  sit.  ™  Ijubemufl,  !»*■  *• 

vap.  3.  idco  nubere  nollent  ob  mullerum  intempcrantium,  nuUam  servaro  \lro  lidem  putabauL 
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IS'evisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4.  num.  33.  «^?.  nupt,  woald  have  him  that  is 
iucUned  to  this  maladj,  to  prevent  the  worst,  marry  a  quean,  Capiens  meretn- 
cem,  hoc  habet  saltern  boni  qudd  non  decipitur,  quia  acit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non 
eontingit  cUiis,  A  fornicator  in  Seneca  constnprated  two  wenches  in  a  night; 
f<)r  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  the  otherto  marry  him.  ^  Hierome, 
Idng  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stews ;  and 
Ptolemy  took  Thais  a  common  whore  to  be  his  wife,  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus 
and  Lfl^us  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene :  *tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely 
thing.  ^A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  tiy  his  wife*s  honesty, 
and  to  be  &eed  from  jealousy;  so  did  a  baker  in  ^ Basil,  to  the  same  intent. 
13  at  of  all  other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  ^Combalus  is  most  memo- 
rable; who  to  prevent  his  master's  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  young 
man,  and  sent  by  Seleucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen  to 
conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and 
left  his  genitals  behind  him  in  a  box  sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell 
iu  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incon- 
tinency  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case  falsely  traduced  'by  Sthenobia, 
to  king  Frsetus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  coilum  inducere),  and  that  by 
Ler,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into  prison;  the  day  of  hearing 
appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  showing  his  privities, 
-which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  formerly  cut  off.  The  Lydians 
used  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus.  var.  hist.  lib.  3.  cap. 
40.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose,  '^ Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  con- 
fess women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped 
himself  before  the  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others :  and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Yiterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garment& 

Our  Fseudo-catholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  from 
jealousy,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honesty  make  severe  laws ;  against 
adultery  present  death ;  and  withal  fooiication,  a  venial  sin,  as  a  sink  to  convey 
that  furious  and  swifl  stream  of  ooncupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  stews, 
those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives  in  all  popu- 
lous cities,  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches;  and  howsoever 
unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for 
the  hardness  of  men's  hearts;  and  for  this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of 
courtezans  in  their  towns  and  citiea  Of  *Cato*s  mind  belike  that  would  have 
his  servants  {cum  andUis  congredi  coitus  causa,  definilo  (so'e,  %U  graviora  fact' 
nora  evUarent,  cmteris  interim  interdicens)  familiar  with  some  such  feminine 
creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house^  and  made  allowance  for  it. 
They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  persons,  young,  rich,  and  lusty,  so  many 
servants,  monks,  friars,  to  live  honest,  too  tyrannioEd  a  burden  to  compel  them 
to  be  chaste,  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  and  soldiers 
at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
for^ as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at 
these  kind  of  brothel-houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have 
to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them^  as  of  usury; 
sxud  witliout  question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted :  but  altogether 
iti  religion.  Others  prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women 
honest.  ^ Mulisr  ut  alienum  viru/m  non  admittat  prceter  suum:  Accipe  fd  hirci, 
et  adipem,  et  exsicca,  caleacai  in  oleo,  ^.,  et  non  alium  pi'ceter  te  amabit.  In 
AlexL  PortOj  kc,  plura  invenien,  et  muitd  his  absurdiora,  tUi  et  in  Bhasi,  ne 
vnulier  virum  admittat,  et  maritum solum  diligat,  kc  But  these  are  most  part 
Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  devices. 

^  Stepbanna,  pnebt  Herod.  Alios  b  lapanari  meretiicem,  Pltbo  dictoxn,  In  nzorem  dnzit ;  Ptolomwit 
Tliaidcm  nobilo  scortura  duxit  et  ex  ea  dnoe  flUoi  soaccplt,  Ac  ^  rogi{ias  Klorenit.  P  Felix  Plater. 
«  ritttarch,  Liic!an,  Sabnatx  Tit.  S.  de  poreellaab  earn  In  Tandro  1.  de  nov.  repcrt.  et  Plntarchu^k  'St«- 
pliunus  "k  L  coufor.  BonaTent  a  6.  Tit  FnndicL  *  Plutarch.  Tit  ^ox  I  Vecker  lib.  7.  lecret. 
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The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  take  awaj  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  "  Yarro  writ  Satyram  Menippeoun^  hot 
it  is  lost  ^  Patritius  prescribe  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a  wife 
(which  whoso  will  may  read)  ;  Fonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  c.  AmphUheaL 
Amoria,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women  ;  Sam  Neand^ 
out  of  Shonbemerus,  £ve  for  men,  five  for  women ;  Anthony  Guivarra  many 
good  lessons;  ^Oleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise ;  as  first  to  make  a  good 
choice  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  'St.  Ambrose 
adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  promdem  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her  {A  Do- 
mino enim  daUur  tuoor  prudens,  Prov.  xix),  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate 
in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  upon  eveiy  stout  fair 
piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well-advised 
whom  he  takes^  of  what  age,  &c,  and  cautelous  in  his  proceedings.  An  old 
man  should  not  marry  a  young  woman,  nor  a  young  woman  an  old  man,  *  Qu^tm 
male  inaqiudea  veniurU  adarairajwvenci/  such  matches  must  needs  mini.ster 
a  perpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

**  b  Noctaa  vt  in  tnmnUs,  nxper  atqne  ead«yen  Xnho,  |  **  Nlght-crcmt  on  tomta,  owl  gits  on  caxcaaB  dead, 
TaU«  apad  Sophodem  nostra  pnella  aedet"  |     So  lies  a  wench  with  Sophoclea  in  bed." 

For  Sophodes,  as  ^Athenffiua  describes  him,  was  a  veiy  old  man,  us  oold  as 
January,  a  bed-fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a  young  cour- 
tezan, than  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  ^Senex  marilus  uxorijttveni 
{•npratus  eat,  an  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  young  wench,  unable^ 
imfit: 

**  *  Ampleztif  mos  feglnnt  pael1«» 

Omnis  hoiret  amor  Vennsquo  Hymen<ni&'* 

And  as  in  like  caae  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  com  weekly  to  grind, 
yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  eftsoons,  for  either  he 
must  let  his  mill  lie  waate,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  itb  So 
these  men,  d». 

Seneca  therefore  disallows  all  suchninseasonable  matches,  habeait  enim  me^ 
dicti  locum  crebna  nuptue.  And  as  ^Tully  farther  inveighs,  "  *ti3  unfit  for 
any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,"  Tutpe  serdlia  amor,  one  of  the  three  things 
^God  hateth.  Plutarch,  in  lus  book  corUra  CcHeteOi  rails  downright  atsudi 
kind  of  marriages  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  oorpore  mnpoi&Ui, 
€i  d  vdupUUiibus  desarti,  peccant  ammo,  and  makes  a  question  whether  ia 

some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a  man  to  many qui  VenerGth 

aJfecUU  dne  virUnUf  "  that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises,**  *'  as  a  gdded 
man  lies  with  a  virgin  and  si^hs,*'  Ecclus.  zxx.  20,  and  now  complains  with 
him  in  Petronius^yUneroto  eat  hcec  para  jam  quas/tdt  oUm  AdMea^  he  is  quite 
done^ 

**  h  Visit  paella  naper  idonen% 
£t  militavlt  uon  dne  gloria." 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which  in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night, 
conUictu  formoaanmh,  et  coTUrectatione,  num  adlhuc  gaudeat;  and  as  many 
doting  sires  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  children's  imdoing,  and  their  £uni« 
lies'  confusion :  he  abhors  it^  tanquam  ah  agresti  et  ftmoao  clomino/ugiendum^ 
it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlam  master,  and  not  obeyed. 

••Alecto 

Ipea  &ce8  pxvefert  nabentlbiu*  et  maloa  Hsnsea 
Triste  ulnlat" 1 

^Cltatar  I.  Gellia  'LIU  4.  Tit.  4.  deinitit  reipnbk  de  officio  maritL  '7Ko  com  ea  blaode  nintls 
agaa,  ne  obJarKCs  pr»sentiba«  extraneiiL  ■  Epist  70.  *  Ovid.  **  How  badly  steers  of  dillferent  ajres 
are  yoked  to  the  plough."  b  Aleiat  femb.  1 1&  ODeipnosoph.  1.  3.  cap.  12.  d  Euripides.  •Ptauuius 
blamm  Ub.  1.  **  Maidens  shnn  their  embraces ;  Love,  Venus,  Hymen,  all  abhor  them."  f  Offic  lib^  Laxniia 
cum  omnl  BtaU  tnrpia,  tum  senectnti  Itedlssima.  «Ecclna  xxviL  "An  old  man  that  doCn."  te 
5  3?5^-,t*°:  ,*-,?*®  2\  •*  He  wa»  lately  a  match  for  a  maJd,  and  contended  not  Imrlortoualy."  i  ••  Alecto 
"'OS  the  torch  at  such  nuptiabs,  and  malidoos  Uymeu  sadly  howl&" 
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the  deyil  himself  makes  such  matches.  ^  Loyinus  Lemmus  reckons  up  three 
things  which  generallj  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage;  the  first  is  wheu  thej 
marry  intempestive  or  unseasonably, "  as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately 
and  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effete  and  old :  the  second  when  they 
marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth :  the  third,  when  a  sick  impotent  person 
weds  one  that  is  sound,  novas  nuptos  apea /rustrcUur :  many  dislikes  instantly 
follow.  Many  doting  dizzards,  it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth, 
"  ^  recreate  themselves  with  such  obsolete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  remedies 
(so  he  calls  them),  with  a  remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  against 
nature  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh  :**  but  an  old  lecher  is  abominable  ;  mulier 
tertio  nttberu,  ^  Nevisanus  holds,  pramtmUwr  IvJbrica  et  irhconsiana,  a  woman 
that  marries  a  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she  should. 
Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  upon  Luke,  ^  ^  they 
that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lust,  are  not 
husbands  but  fornicators,"  with  whom  St.  Austin  consents:  matrimony  without 
hope  of  children,  non  maJt/rimonium^  scdeancuhium  did  debet,  is  not  a  wedding, 
but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word,  except  they  wed  for  mutual 
society,  help  and  comfort  one  of  another  (in  which  respecti^  though  ^Tiberius 
deny  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry,  for  sometimes  a  man  hath 
fnost  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puocius,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife;) 
otherwise  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  acherontio  dizzard,  that  hath  one 
foot  in  his  grave,  a  nlieermum,  shall  flicker  after  ayoung  wench  that  is  blithe 
and  bonny. 

■         ■       **  P  Mlaelorqao 

Vemo  poflwrQ,  et  albulls  oolambUi'' 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 


**  t  Ta  cano  capite  axnaa,  8«nex  naqniadmei 
Jam  plentia  etatls,  aniraaqne  fnotlda 
Senez  blrconis  ta  otcnUure  miUlerem  ? 
Utiae  ftdleos  Tomitum  potiua  ozctttiok** 


'*Tb(m  oMk  gottti,  1u>ary  leclier,  natt^Iity  man, 
With  •UnUufi:  br«ath,  art  thou  in  love  ? 
Mut  thou  be  aUverlng  ?  she  spewa  to  so* 
Thy  filthy  ixc%  it  doth  lo  movo.* 


i» 


Yet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  young 
woman  (our  ladies'  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit  mulwr,  as  he  said  in  Tully. 
Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus,in  ^  Xenophon,  *  Tyraquellus  of  late,  Julius  S<»- 
liger,  &a,  and  many  famous  pi^ecedents  we  have  in  that  kind;  but  not  ^  contra: 
'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  young  man.  For  as 
Varro  will.  Anus  dum  ludU  tnorli  ddiUcu/adt,  'tis  Charon's  match  between 
•ft  Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it.  And 
therefore,  as  the  "  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Y etustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art 
now  skin  and  bones. 

'  '*CQi  tres  capini,  quatnorqne  sont  dentea,  I  **  Thou  haat  three  haln,finir  teeth,  a  breast 

Pectus  cicadas,  cnuculumque  formlcso,  I         Like  graashopper.  an  emmet's  crest, 

Ru{;o8iorem  qua  Kerls  stolafrontem.  I         A  skin  more  rutrsed  than  thy  coat, 

£t  arenarnm  caasibos  pares  mammas.**  |         And  dogs  like  spider's  web  to  booL* 

Must  thou  many  a  youth  acainf  And  yet  ducerUaa  ire  nuptum  post  mortee 
ainant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus 
annosus,  pestUens,  abhorrendus,  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  In  such  case  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another  1  This  inequality  is  not  in  years  only,  but 
iu  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  ^  qualities,  si  qud  voles  apt^  ivuhere, 
7inbepari,  'tL?  my  counsel,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such  a  one. 
Civis  Civem  ducat,  NobtUs  Hobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with  a  citizen,  a  geu- 

kCap.  ft.  Instit  ad  optlmam  ritjun;  maxima  mortallnm  pars  prsedpltantcr  et  Inconsideratib  nnbit,  Idqno  ea 
setate  qtue  minus  aptA  est,  qnnm  senex  adoleaoentola,  sanns  roorbidao,  dlTcs  pauperl,  Ac.  1  Obsolete, 

intempeatlTO),  tarpi  remedio  tktentor  se  nil ;  i  »vi  d»flone  prisUnarum  Toluptatum  ae  recreant,  et  adversanto 
natmra,  polUnctam  caraem  et  endctam  ezci  tali t  ^  Lib.  2.  nn.  2A.  "  Qui  Tero  non  procreandsQ  proHs, 

f>  cd  explend£B  libldlnis  caosa  sibi  InTlocro  o  ipii  IoqI  i  p  .  non  tam  oonjoffos  qnam  fomiearil  habentar.  ^  Lex 

Papia.  Saeton.  Claod.  c.  23.  PPiuitaiiaiS  l-lMram  lib.  L     "More  saladonstban  the  sparrow  In  spring, 

•or  tlie  snow-white  ring>doves.**  4  riaiiUis,  iinrcator.  ' Symposlo.       ■  Vide  Thuani  hlstoriam. 

t  Calabect  vet.  poetanim.  ^  HartUL  lib  3.  02.  K]  •)&  '  lib.  L  MUes.  J  Orid.  *  **  If  you  wotdd  marry 
cultably,  mazxy  your  equal  in  erexy  reqpocl." 
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tleman  with  a  ^gentlewoman;  he  that  ohservesnot  this  precept  (saith  he)  W'H 
generu/m  9ed  malum  Geniumj  non  nuruTTi  9ed  Furiajo,  non  vUcs  CorMtetn,  sed 
litis  fomitem  domi  habebU,  instead  of  a  fair  wife  shall  have  a  foiy,  for  a  fit  son- 
in-law  a  mere  fiend,  &c  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  iu 
years,  birth,  fortunes,  anil  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and 
good  education,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcatein  Stobeos: 

**D(M  est  magna  pareotum 
Virtna.  et  metnens  alteiios  Tirl 
Gerto  foBdwe  caatltaa.**  * 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  tnodium  saliSf  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him 
before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  hk 
second  sel^  how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  I 
and  when  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before 
bringing  up,  and  good  conditions.     ^  Coquage  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily 
said,  accompanies  the  goddess  Jealousy,  both  follow  the  ^lirest^  by  Jupiter's 
appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together :  beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
agree ;  straight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners;  fair  faces,  foul  vices; 
good  complexions,  ill  conditions.     Suspicionis  plena  rea  estj  et  insidiarum, 
beauty  (saith  ^  Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspicion :  he  that  hath  a 
fair  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischief  and  yet  must  covet  it,  as  if  nothing 
else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.     ^  Francis  Sfurza, 
Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf  that  he  would  not  many  the 
Duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first:  which 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth 
approves.     ^  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  foiir 
daughters,  or  more,  and  they  prove  fair,  they  are  married  eftsoons:  if  de- 
formed, they  change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camsena,  call  them 
Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were 
fit  for  marriage  but  such  as  are  eminently  fair:  but  these  are  erroneous 
tenets :  a  modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair  snout-piece  is  much  to 
be  preferred.     If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  marry  a  coarse  piece,  fetch  her  fi^m  Cassandra's  temple,  which  was 
wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be 
sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.    A  citizen  of  Bizance 
in  France  had  a  filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bei 
with  another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed;  O  miser/  qua  te  necemtas  hue 
adegU  ?  O  thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither?  as  well  he  might; 
for  who  can  affect  such  a  one?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  offend 
in  another  extreme,  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  aud  so  she  be  rich,  they 
care  not  how  she  look ;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  AUendenda 
uxoris  forma,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  aUeram  aspexeris,  mox  eam 
aordere  puUSf  as  the  Elnight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 

^  AndaUdajfc/terhfdhima$aH<nrt, 

So  tpo*  ves  hi$  vife  looked  so/»ul. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wife's  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou 
loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naughty 

**  Si  tibl  deformis  cotjnz,  A  serra  Texnute, 
Ne  utaria  serva,*'  g 

I  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  estpossidere  qaod  namo  habere  dignetufy 

••Tiirental  rlrtne  is  a  rich  Inheritance,  as  veil  as  that  chastity  which  habttnallr  arolds  ««^?.! 
hnsbanU."  •  Babelai^  hist,  rantagruel,  1 .  3.  cap.  33.  b  Horn.  Sa  Qui  pulchraro  habet  luoren,  am 

pejus  habere  potesL  «  Arniacuau  d  Idnerar.  ItaL  C6km\m  edit  iri2a  Nomine  trlam  Ger.  fci.  3^ 

Uistnllcnlt  quod  domina  flUabus  immntent  nomen  inditom  In  Baptlsmo,  et  pro  Gatharina,  Man^areta,  ^  ^^ 
quid  dealt  ad  luxoriam.  appellant  Ipsas  nomlnibus  Cynthis^  Camana,  Ac  •Leonlcim  de  rw-  U^.>, 

c  43.    Asylum  Tlrffimim  defonninm  Cajwandm  templum.    Plutarch.        f Polycrat.  1.  ti.  cap  IU      ''*^ 
your  wife  scorn  duiormeit,  your  maid  bcuutiful,  still  abstain  from  the  latter.'* 
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a  misery  to  |)ossess  that  which  no  man  likes:  ou  the  other  side,  Difficile  cus» 
toditur  quodplures  amarU.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy, 
nimt'a  eat  mieeria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimia,  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly 
besiege  Carthage,  as  these  young  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit 
or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &Q.  Tf  she  be  £siir,  saith  Guazzo,  she  will  be 
suspected  howsoever.  Both  extremes  are  naught,  Ptdchra  citu  odaTnai/wryfosda 
JhcUe  conGupisciiy  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves :  one  is  hardly  kept, 
because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping ;  what  is  to  be  done 
in  this  case  ?  Ennius  in  Menelippe  adviseth  thee  as  a  friend  to  take  stcUam 
formanny  si  vis  habere  incolwmem  pudidtiam^  one  of  a  middle  size,  neither  too 
fair,  nor  too  foul,  ^  Necformosa  magis  quhm  mihi  casta  placet^  with  old  Cato, 
though  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissitna,  neque  ilUberaUSf  between  botL 
This  I  approve ;  but  of  the  other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  cceteris  pari- 
bus,  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  deformishahetur  quamfor- 
mosa  servatur,  I  had  rather  marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  be 
troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  do  thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  of  myself 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she  fair 
or  foul,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up, 
in  an  honest  place. 

**  iPrUnnm  animo  tibi  proponos  quo  nngalne  creta. 
Qua  forma,  qua  aetate,  quibuaqae  ante  omnia  vlrgo 
Uoribus,  In  Junctos  renlac  nora  nupta  penates." 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a  horse  in 
Sinithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paul's,  aa  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have 
a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife. 
Filia  prcesumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  ^Nevisanus?  "Such  ^a  mother, 
such  a  daughter;"  mali  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kind. 

**  °^  Scilicet  expectas  nt  trodat  mater  bonestos 
Atqne  olios  morea  qoiun  quos  babet  >  '* 


"  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matrizare, 
take  after  her  in  all  good  qualities," 

<*  Creden*  Pasiphoe  non  tanripoftente  fbtnrom 
Taurlpetam  ? " 

**  If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble."  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman 
do  not  bestow  herself  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person ;  jea- 
lotisy  is  a  symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina, 
a  Koman  lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
husband,  she  caused  and  enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be 
engraven  on  her  tomb: 

**  n  Dlaclte  ab  exempio  Jastinip,  dlseite  patrea,      I     *  Learn  parents  all,  and  by  Josttna's  case, 
Ke  nabat  fatuo  fllla  Testra  vSro,"  &c.  |       Your  chUdron  to  no  dixzerds  for  to  place." 

Afler  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well, 
and  which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a  married  man,  I  will  tell  you  as 
good  cheap,  saith  Nicostratus  in  **Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quiet- 
ness' sake,  "  when  you  are  in  bed  take  heed  of  your  wile's  flattering  speeches 
over  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning."  Let  them  do  their  endea- 
vour likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  means,  which  ^Patricius  ingeminates, 
and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requires:  many 
women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as**Nevisanu3  observes,  because  their  hus- 
b:mds  are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  appai-el,  paupertas 
ccgit  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunscer,  want  of  means,  makes  them  dis- 
honest, or  bad  usage;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out,  or  bad 

h  Hamlliu.    "  Not  the  most  &ir  but  tbe  roost  Tlrtnons  pleases  me.**      I  Chnloner,  lib.  9.  de  repnb.  Ang. 
k  Lib.  2.  num.  169.  1  Si  genetrlz  caste,  casto  qnoqne  fllia  Tirit ;  si  meretrlx  mater,  fllia  talis  erit. 

in  juren.  Sat.  6.  '^Gamerarius,  cent.  2.  cap.  54.  opcr.  subcls.  ^Sex.  72.  Quod  amicus  quldam  uzorem 
liabens  mibi  dixit,  dlcam  vobis,  In  cubili  cavendfls  adulationes  vesperl,  mane  damores.  P  Lib.  4.  tit.  4. 
de  institnt.  Reipub.  cap.  de  officio  roariti  ct  uxoris.  ^Ub.  4.  syL  nup.  num.  81.  Non  curant  de  uxoribus, 
nee  Toloat  Us  subrenire  de  Tictu,  veatitu,  Ac 
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examples,  tliej  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are  too 
liberal^  as  the  proverb  is,  Tvordua  malum  sibi  cctoat^  they  make  a  rod  for  their 
own  tails, as  CSsuidanles  did  to  Gyges  in  'Herodotus,  commend  his  wifi»*s  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  giro 
their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowazLoey  they  are 
accessary  to  their  own  miseries;  cmvmm  uxorum  pestim^  olent,  as  Plautui 
jibes,  they  have  deformed  souls,  and  by  their  paintings  and  oolooxs  pcocurd 

odium  mariti,  their  husband's  hate,  especially, >  eiim  miaar^  tngotaUur 

labra  mariU.  Besides,  their  wives  (aa  ^Basil  notes)  ImpudenUr  se  eaqMrnnnl 
masctdarum  aspectibus,  jacUmteg  tunicas,  et  coram  tripudiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  iuto  other  men's  companies,  and  by  their  indecent  wanton 
carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Virtuous  women  should  keep 
house;  and  'twas  well  pezformed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks^ 

•— ~-  **  nroller  ne  qua  in  pnblienm 
Spectandsm  m  line  arbltro  pnebeat  v  tro :  **  * 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Yenus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a 
symbol  of  women's  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone, 
is  like  a  deer  broke  out  of  a  park,  quam  miiie  venaiora  insequuntur,  whom 
eveiy  hunter  follows;  and  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate 
herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2V  '*  going  for  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,"  lost  her  vii*ginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a 
sudden:  ImbeUes  damcB  quid  nisiprceda  sumusf^ 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was, that  would  have  women 
come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  *'  ^  to  be  baptized,  married  and  buried ;  '* 
but  he  was  too  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in 
good  sort, modd^ionamno8vigint%CBt(Ui8SU4Bdomirdinquant,8&a,good£e^^ 
so  that  they  look  not  twenty  years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be 
not  spruce,  neat,  angels  abroad,  b^ts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home;  but  seek  by  all 
means  to  please  and  give  content  to  their  husbands :  to  be  quiet  above  all 
things,  obedient,  silent  and  patient;  if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a  little, 
their  wives  must  not  'cample  again,  but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest 
woman,  I  cannot  now  tdl  where  she  dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she 
was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain  of  her  husband's  impatience, 
told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal  a  glass  of  water,  which 
when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  iotus  quolies, 
as  oflen  as  he  chid;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  success,  and  at 
length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  her  great  thanks  for  it^  and  would  needs 
know  the  ingredients,  ^  she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  ''fair  water,*'  and 
no  more:  for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure. 
Let  every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doora^  and 
(as  ^M.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a  necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all 
good  matrons  that  love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their 
work  at  home,  look  to  their  household  affairs  and  private  business,  ctconomics 
incumbmUes,  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary,  circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  them* 
selves  to  live  to  their  husbands'  means,  as  a  good  hou8ewi&  should  do. 

"  ^  Qiue  BtadUa  gaTlca  eoU,  ptrtlta  labores 
Fallot  opus  cantn,  fonxue  assimulatft  corona 
Cora  pnellaris,  circiim  fuaotqoe  rotoaqoo 
Com  volret,"  ±g. 

*  m  Clio.  Speciem  ozoris  supra  modnin  eztoUess,  fecit  nt  iUam  niidam  ooram  asplcerel.  >  Jovea. 

Sat.  6.   **  He  cannot  kiss  his  wife  for  paint."  t  Orat.  oontra  ebr.  ^  *"Ihat  a  matron  sboold  not  ba 

seen  In  pnbllo  wltbont  her  hosband  as  her  spokesman."  *  **  Helpless  deer,  what  are  ve  tat  a  prer  ? * 

<^^*ptlsmnm,  matrlmonlnm  et  tamnlum.  ■  Non  Todferatm*  iUa  si  maritos  obganniat.  >^  Frsadcci 
Hperiens  ostendlt  ei  non  s^inam  sed  silentinm  IracnndiflB  moderari.  b  Horol.  princL  IIK  «.  eu.  is. 

T.!u!KS*if *!i w^^  f<Kminls  illostrlbna  Be freqnentcr  exean t  •  Chaloner.  " One  whe  dellnhis  In  tb« 

W^  whSJ  2^t  T^"*.!?*^,^*'  ***«  ****""  of  labonr  with  a  song :  her  duUes  assume  an  i^  of  Yiiuisoa 
lieauty  when  she  is  busied  at  tlie  wheel  and  the  spindle  with  her  maMs." 
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Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison; 

<*  d  Qniaqxiis  castodit  nxorem  yectlbos  et  seris, 
£tai  libi  aapieoB,  atolttu  est,  et  nihil  Mpit." 

Head  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib.  2.  per  totum.  Amisseos,  poliL 
-CypriaD,  Tertnllian,  Bossus  de  muUer,  apparcU.  Godefridos  de  Amor,  lib,  2. 
cap.  4.  Levinos  Lemnios,  cap.  54.  de  instUut,  Christ.  Barbaras  de  re  uxor.  Ub. 
2,  cap.  2.  Franciscus  Patritias  de  instUui,  Reipub,  lib.  4.  Tit.  ^  et  5.  de 
officio  marili  et  uxoris,  Christ.  Fonseca^  Amphilheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam. 
Keander,  <Sus. 

These  cautions  concern  him ;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise 
he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  firienda  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom, 
if  it  be  possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove 
the  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many, 
to  consider  whom  he  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most 
incensed,  in  what  companies.  ^Nevisanus  makes  a  question  whether  a  young 
physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in  cases  of  sickness,  into  a  new  married  man's 
house^  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrup,  or  some  such  physia  The  Persians  of 
old  would  not  sufQsr  a  young  physician  to  come  amongst  women.  ' ApoUonides 
Cous  made  Artai^erxes  cuckold,  and  was  after  buried  alive  for  it.  A  gaoler  in 
Aiistffinetus  had  a  fine  young  gentleman  to  his  prisoner;  ^in  commiseration  of 
his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but 
he  unkindly  made  him  a  comuto.  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris  a 
stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  ungently 
stole  away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  by  '^  Aicibiades  an  exUe,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too 
familiar  with  Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called  Leotichides:  and 
bragging  moreover  when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should 
be  l^g  of  the  Lacedemonians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but 
the  parties  might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently  and 
intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoff  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases 
commonly  they  do,  'tis  a  hiunan  infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation,  and  they 
fihould  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please, 
and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  removing  such  oflensive 
objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Borne  there  was  a 
temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  Viriplcuia  Z)ea,  another  to  Yenus 
'Certicorda,  quce  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevolos,  whither  (if  any  difierence 
jhappened  between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantjy  resort :  there  they  did 
offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine  feile,  without  the  gall 
(some  say  the  like  of  Juno's  temple),  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal 
peace :  b^ore  some  ^indifferent  arbitrators  and  friends,  &e  matter  was  heard 
between  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we  want  no 
sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were  made  of 
them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  ^bezyllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath 
excellent  virtue,  contra  hoetium  injurias,  et  conjugaios  itivicem  conciliare, 
to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  love ;  you  may  try  this  when 
you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  thaso  means  and  caution?!  will 
take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such  persona  may 
go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  "^  Turkey  paradisei,  "  Where 
they  shall  have  as  many  fair  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  dear  eyes,  and 

d  Meoander.    **  Whoever  Ruards  his  wife  with  bolts  and  bars  will  repent  hU  narrow  policy,"       *  Lib.  S. 
nom.  1 1.  f  Cteabs  in  Persicis  tlnxit  vulvas  morbum  esso  nee,  curari  posse  nisi  cum  viro  ooneumberet, 

liac  arte  votl  compos,  &c.  '  Exsulvlt  vincuUs  solutomque  demisit,  at  llle  iiihumanus  stopravlt  oooj  ugem. 
h  Plutarch,  vita  ijus.  i  Eoslnus,  lib.  2. 19.  Valerius,  lib.  2.  c^>.  1 .  k  Alexander  ab  Alezandro,  1 .  4. 
cap.  8.  gen.  dier.  1  Fr.  Rueus  de  Kcmmis,  1.  2.  c^.  8.  et  lA.  *»  Strozius  Cicogno,  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  spirited 
in  can.  habent  ibidem  uxores  quot  vulunt  cum  oculis  clarissimis,  qnos  nunqoam  in  aliquem  prKter  maritiua 
tfixnrae  sunt,  &c.  Brcdenbacchius,  Idem  ct  Bohcmas,  ike. 
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wich  as  look  on  none  but  tlieir  own  Imabands ,"  no  fear,  no  danger  of  being 
cuckolds;  or  else  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  *' Alphonsns 
to  marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.     If  this  will  not  help,  let 
them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  ^astrologer,  and  see  whether  the 
signi£cators  in  her  horosco|)e  agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  siffnis  ei  par- 
tibua  odiosk  irUuentUms  aut  imperarUibus,  sed  tnutuo  et  amice  antiscits  el  obc* 
dientihtis,  otherwise  (as  they  hold)  there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between 
them ;  or  else  get  him  sigillum  veneris,  a  characteristical  seal  stamped  in  the 
day  and  hour  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate*  with  such  and  such  set  words 
and  charms,  which  Yillanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigillis  mctgicis 
SaiomoniSf  Hermetis,  JRoffueiis,  &c.,  with  many  such,  which  Alexis,  Albertui^ 
and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us :  ut  midier  cum  aliqtu)  adulier- 
are  nonpomt,  incide  de  capillis  ejus,  <bc.,  and  he  shall  sui*ely  be  gracious  in  all 
women's  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  hb  own  wife  so  long  as  he 
wears  it.     If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be 
had,  they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a  divorce;  but  that  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit.     For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Ti-act  dejusta 
tU'ore  urgetli,  if  that  law  of  Gonstantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodasius  and 
Valentiuian,  concerning  divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumeras  propemo- 
dura  vtdaus  haberemuSy  et  cosltdes  viros,  we  should  have  almost  no  miUTied 
couples  left.     Try  therefore  those  former  remedies ;  or  as  Tertullian  rei>oi-ts  of 
Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  ''because  he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman 
without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled  to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoy;  let 
him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of 
watching  his  wife.     One  other  sovereign  remedy  I  could  repeat,  an  especial 
antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent  cure,  but  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  tell 
it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  empiric  I  conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but  some  other 
reasons,  I  am  not  willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 
when  I  meet  you  next  I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.     This 
is  the  best  counsel  I  can  give;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves 
may  apply  unto  himself.     In  the  mean  time,  — ^—  dil  talein  terris  avertite 
pes  tern,  ^as  the  proverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  and  frenzy,  good  Loixl 
deliver  us. 


SECT.  IV.    MEMB.  I. 

SUBSBCT.  I. — Religions  Melancholy,  Its  object  God;  lohat  his  beauty  is;  Iloto 

it  allures.     The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  doubted :  but  whether  this  subdivision  of  ^  Religious  Melancholy  be 
warrantable,  it  may  be  controverted. 

••■Pcrglte  Plerldes,  mcfllo  ncc  calle  vapantoni 
Linqaite  me,  qua  nulla  pedum  vestigia  ducim^ 
nulla  roto)  currus  teatantur  signa  priores." 

I  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  imitate.  No 
physician  hath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other;  all  acknowledge 
is  a  most  notable  symptom,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kind.  ^  A  i-eteus, 
Alexander,  Bhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as  Gordouias 
Puchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Mont^ltus,  <Ssc.  repeat  it  as  a  symptom.  "Some 
seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some  take  upon  them  to  be  propliets, 

"Uxor  caeca  ducat  maritura  surd  urn,  Ac.         •See  Valcnt,  Vabod.  diflPer.  com.  In  Alcabitlum,  nbl  plura. 
PCap.  4G.  Apul.  quod  mulicres  sine  concnpiscentla  aspicere  non  posset,  &c.  ^  *"  Ve  gods  avert  inch  4 

^tilence  from  the  world."  '  Called  religions  because  it  is  still  conversant  about  relii^ion  and  inch  dtvtiiu 
'ibjects.  "Orotins.  *'  Proceed,  ye  muses,  nor  desert  me  in  the  mlddvc  of  ray  journey,  where  no  footstci>* 
lead  mo,  no  wh  scltracks  Indicate  the  transit  of  former  chariots."  t  Ub.  1 .  cdj).  1 6.  uonnulll  opinionibui 
aauictl  sunt,  ct  futura  se  praedlcere  arbitrantur.  "  Allla  vldctur  quoU  sunt  prophetw  et  inspira:)  » 

fepiritu  sancto,  et  Inclpiuut  prophetare,  et  multa  ftttura  pnedlcont. 
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some  are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange  things,  de  statu  mundi 
et  Antichristij  saitli  Goi*doniiis.  Soma  will  prophesy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to 
a  day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  ^Laurentius  holds^  If 
they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in 
conclusion  produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according 
to  their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^Guianerius  and 
'Felix  Plater  put  too  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fSear  for  eternal  punishment, 
and  that  last  judgment  for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiastio  and  desperate  persons : 
but  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love-melan« 
choly  into  that  whose  object  is  women ;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God. 
Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furies :  and  amongst  our 
Keoterics,  Hercules  de  Saxonidy  lib.  1.  pracL  med,  cap,  16.  cap,  de  Melanch 
doth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a  distinct  species.  "  '^Love  melancholy  (saith  he) 
is  twofold ;  the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsafe 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  God  for  their 
object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  <bc.,  the  other  about  women.*' 
Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same  words:  and 
Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat  cap.  B,fregxi£niissima  est  ejus  species,  in  qud 
curandd  sispissimh  mullxim  fui  impeditus;  'tis  a  frequent  disease;  and  they 
have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteus  and  Plato.  ^  Are  tens,  an  old 
author,  in  his  third  book,  cap,  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives 
this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise.  ° Plato 
in  his  Phasdinis  hath  these  words,  '^  Apollo's  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at 
Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never 
in  their  right  wits."  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he  might;  and  he  that 
shall  but  consider  that  superatition  of  old,  those  prodigious  effects  of  it  (as  in 
its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furies  of  our  fatidid  dii,  py  thonissas,  sibyls, 
enthusiasts,  pseudoprophets,  heretics,  and  schismatics  in  these  our  latter  ages) 
shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of 
madness,  so  many  stupendous  symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresy,  schism  have 
brought  out :  that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  former,  has  a 
greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  effects;  that  it  more  besots  and  infa- 
tuates men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works 
more  disquietness  to  mankind,  and  has  more  cmcified  the  souls  of  mortal  men 
(such  hath  been  the  devil's  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  deartli: 
fiimine,  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  beforeyour  eyes  in  brief  a  stupendon 
vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly :  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and 
rocks,  sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and  dontrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth 
shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  siren  calms,  halcyonian  seas,  unspeak- 
able misery,  such  comedies  and  tragedies,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and 
lamentable  fits,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided, 
or  may  be  believed,  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still  practised  in  our  days, 
fresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of  misery  and  madness,  in  this 
kind  that  are  still  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in 
our  bosoms. 

But  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errors  and  obliquities,  their 
causes,  symptoms,  affections,  &c,  I  must  say  something  necessarily  of  the 


*  Cap.  6.  de  Uelanch.  T  Cajt.  5.  TracUt.  mnlti  ob  tlmorem  Del  innt  mdaneholid,  et  ttmorem  gehennoe. 
They  are  still  troubled  for  their  &in8.  '  Plater  c.  13.  *  Melancholia  Erotica  vel  qua  cam  amore  c»t, 
duplex  est :  prima  qua  ab  aliis  forsan  non  meretur  nomen  melancholic,  est  affectlo  eorum  quse  pro  object o 

Sroponunt  Deum  et  Ideo  nihil  oliud  curant  aut  cogltant  qnam  Deum,  jcjunia,  vigilias :  altera  ob  mnllcrcx. 
Alia  repcritnr  furoria  species  2i  prima  rel  ^  secunda,  deorum  rogantinm,  vel  afflatu  nuininum  furor  liic 
venit.  °  Qui  in  Delphis  futura  pnvdicunt  rates,  et  la  Dodona  sacordotes  forentes  quidem  multa  JocuuUu 
Gneda  deferunt,  saai  vero  exigua  aut  nulla. 
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object  of  this  love,  God  himself,  wliat  this  lore  is,  how  it  allureih,  vhence  it 
proceeds,  and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  thatOod  doth  vindicate  to  himself  eter* 
nify,  omnipotencj,  immutability,  wisdom,  majesty,  justice,  mercj,  ^,  his 
^beauty  is  not  the  least :  one  thing,  saitii  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  I  will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  PsaL  zzvil  4. 
And  out  of  Sion,  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  PsaL 
1.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  fair,  I  confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much 
enamour  us,  a  fair  house,  a  fair  horse,  a  comely  person.  ^  *I  am  amazed  * 
saith  Austin,  "when  I  look  up  to  heaven  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  express  itf  who  can  suffi- 
ciently commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in  us?  so  fair  a  body, 
80  fair  a  face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  fair- and  lovely  to  behold; 
besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so  labour  and 
be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  shall  we  be  ravished 
with  that  admirable  lustre  of  Gk>d  himself?"  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such  a 
prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  exrs, 
hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure: 
how  shall  this  divine  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountadn  and  quint- 
essence of  all  beauty?  Cmlum  pulchrum,  9ed  pulchrior  cceli  Jidmeator;  if 
heaven  be  so  fair,  the  sun  so  &ir,  how  much  £sdrer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them 
fair  ?  "  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the 
maker  of  them  is  seen,"  Wisd.  ziii.  5.  If  there  be  such  pleasure  in  beholding 
a  beautiful  person  alone,  and,  as  a  plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what 
shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself  that  is  infinitely  &irer  than  all  creatures,  men, 
angels,  ^  'Omnis  pulchritudo  /hrum,  homfnum^  angehrum,  et  rertm 
omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei pulckritudinem  collata,  nox  est  ei  tenebrtB^  all 
other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  inexplicable,  incom- 
prehensible, unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beauty.  This 
lustre,  pulchrUiido  ommum  pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  "  *  splendour  of  the 
divine  majesty,*'  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire,  and 
adore  it;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  relics  they 
have  yet  lefl  of  God's  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknow- 
ledge a  God;  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of 
his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  seek  him ;  the  magnificence  and  stractore 
of  the  world  itself  and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence, 
protection,  enforceth  them  to  love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a  wrong 
way  to  adore  him :  but  for  us  that  are  Christians,  regenerate,  that  are  his 
adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  having  the  eyes  of  our  heaits  and  under- 
standings opened;  how  &irly  doth  he  offer  and  expose  himself?  Ambit no$ 
Deus  (Austin  saith)  donis  etformd  sud,  he  woos  us  by  his  beauty,  gifls,  prt>- 
mises,  to  come  unto  him;  *<^the  whole  Scripture  is  a  message,  an  exhorta- 
tion, a  love-letter  to  this  purpose;"  to  incite  us,  and  invite  us,  'God's  epistle, 
as  Gregory  calls  it,  to  his  creatures.  He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in 
that  epithalamium  or  mystical  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us  the  more,  com- 
paring his  head  'Ho  fine  gold,  his  locks  curled  and  black  as  a  raven,  Gani  iv. 
6.  his  eyes  like  doves  on  rivers  of  watei*s,  washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilies, 
dropping  down  pure  juice,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite:  and 
his  diurch  to  a  vineyard,  a  garden  enclosed,  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  an 

4Deiu  booTis,  jiutiu,  polctaer,  Jnxta  Platonem.  *Mlrcr  et  strzpeo  cttm  caelum  aspicto  «t  pttldiritvdlBeitt 
Rlderum,  asgelomm,  tee.  et  qnJB  (Ugne  laadet  quod  In  nobis  Tige^  tarpta  tem  ptiletiriiin»  ftimtem  palcbruo, 
^'1''^  ^enU)  ocolm,  Intenectozn,  omnia  palchra;  si  ele  in  creatorla  UtbornnoA.  oold  in  ifieo  dco' 
TDrexcUnt  Nicet.  Mb.  a.  cap.  II.  f  Pulgor  dlvlnap  miOeatatls.  Ang.  h  In  Ptal.  Ixlr.  mldt  «d  "^ * 

f£5lv!l!lf  ®*.  *.°i.*?  «;ripturam,  qnlbns  nobis  faccrct  am'indl  desldennm.  I  Epist.  48. 1 .  4.  qtdd  «t  tot» 

•ertptura  nUi  Epiatola  omnlpotontis  Dei  ad  creuturam  suam  ? 
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orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  sveet  seents  of  safi&on,  spike,  calamus  and 
cinuamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  incenfle,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst 
women,  no  spot  in  her,  ^his  sister,  his  spouse,  nnde^ed,  the  only  daughter  of 
her  mother,  dear  tmto  her,  fair  as  the  moon,  pure  as  the  snn,  looking  out  as 
the  morning;"  that  by  these  figures^  that  glass,  these  spiritual  eyes  of  con- 
templation, we  might  perceiye  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  be- 
tween his  church  and  him.  And  so  in  the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  Ids  church 
is  compared  to  a  ''  queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
of  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty.'*  To  inoense 
xis  further  yet,  ^  John,  in  his  apocalypse,  makes  a  description  of  that  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  the  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it;  '^  Likening  it  to  a  city 
of  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of 
precious  stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moon :  for  the  Lamb  is  the  light  of 
it,  the  glory  of  Grod  doth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite 
glory,  beauty,  and  happiness  of  it.**  Kot  that  it  is  no  fSsdrer  than  these  crea- 
tures to  which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensiona,  "no  tongue  can 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,"  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  himself,  Exod.  ■g-gy^ia  18. 
when  he  desired  to  see  Qod  in  his  glory,  was  answered  that  he  might  not 
endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live.  Sensihile  forte  destruit  sensum, 
«.  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiom  in  philosophy: 
Julgorem  solisferre  non  potes,  multo  magis  creaioria;  if  thou  canst  not  endure 
the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fiilgor  and  brightness  of  Him  that 
made  the  sun  ?  The  sun  itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are  but  shadows  of 
it,  'tis  visio  prcBceUens,  as  ^  Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty  this» 
**  which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold."  AU  thos» 
other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing;  ^ ''But  this  is 
an  immortal  vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  inde&tigable  love  and 
beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the 
more  we  see,  the  more  we  shall  covet  him."  ''  ^  For  as  one  saith,  where  tlm 
-vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  &om  the  same 
fountain  comes  all  pleasure  and  happiness;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  hap- 
piness, be  separated  from  his  vision  or  sights  or  his  vision,  from  beauty, 
pleasure,  happiness."  In  this  life  we  have  but  a  glimpse  of  tiua  beauty  and 
happiness :  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  aaith,  see  him  as  he  is :  thine  eyes^  as 
Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  ''shall behold  the  king  in  his  glory,"  then  shall 
we  be  perfectly  enamoxired,  have  a  faU  fruition  of  it,  desire,  ^  behold  and  love 
him  alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  fairest  object^  or  summum  bonum,  or 
chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ; 
and  as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearty  and  all  our  soul :  for  to 
that  end  were  we  bom,  to  love  this  object,  as  ^Melancthon  disoourseth,  and  ta 
enjoy  it.  ''  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  mTii- 
mum  honum^  or  principal  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  Gk)d's  sake:  and 
nature,  as  she  proceeded  from  it,  would  have  sought  this  fountain;  but  in 
this  infirmity  of  human  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt:" 
and  a  man  is  like  that  monster  in  'Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lion  and  a 
man;  we  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our  affections:  the 

k  Csp.  t1.  8.  1  Cftp.  xxv\\.  11.  B^  In  Pnl.  Izzxt.  omnM  jmlehritadlxMs  tcmoat  anrl,  aifentl,  Bemoniin 
et  camponim  pulchrltudinem  Soils  et  Lann,  tteUnmin,  onuil*  poldm  saperant.  ^  Immortalla  hac  rlslo, 
ImraortaUs  amor,  todeftsiiua  amor  et  Tlaio.  *  Otorins;  nMcvnqiie  vialo  et  polclffUado  dlrlni  aspoctdn, 

ibi  volnptaa  ex  eodem  fonte  omnfaqne  beatitado,  nee  ab  ejiu  aapectn  Tolnptaa,  nee  ab  illaTolaptate  aspectiM 
aeparail  potest  P  Leon  Hcbreos.  Dnbltatur  an  hnmana  zellcltas  Deo  cognoaoendo  an  amando  tenni- 

netitr.  4  Lib.  de  anima.    Ad  hoe  objectom  aniandam  et  firnondnm  natl  samus;  et  banc  ezpetisset, 

uaicum  hone  amaaset  kumana  roluntafl,  at sommnm  boanm,  et  ccteras  res  omnes  eo  ordino.    '  9.  de  Repub. 
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world,  and  that  infinite  varietj  of  pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  ena- 
mour us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  Grod,  seek  him,  or  think  on 
him  as  we  should :  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  rempMioaxn  codestem  cogUarey  we 
cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us.  Mar- 
riage^ saith  'Gualter,  detains  many;  ''A  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good  and 
necessary,  but  many  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  of  it,  have 
quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.     Meat  and  drink 
hath  overcome  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please^  satisfy  their  guts 
and  belly,  than  t.o  serve  God  and  nature."    Some  are  so  busied  about  mer- 
chandise to  get  money,  they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God ;  as  much  we  may  say  of 
honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasures 
in  this  Hfe  whatsoever.     **  ^  In  this  world  there  be  so  many  beautiful  object.^ 
splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assistance  of  fiieuda^  £iir 
promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such  an  infinite  company  of 
pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God,  that  we  cannot  look  alter 
him."    And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those  prophets  and  apostles  bo 
much  thundered  against,  1  John,  zviL  15,  dehort  us  from ;  ''  love  not  the  world, 
nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world : 
and  the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfilleth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  for  ever.  '*  No  man,"  saith  our  Saviour,  ''can  serve  two  masters^ 
but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,"  &c.,  bonosvdnuUos  mores,  boai 
vd QnaU /aciunt  ctmores,  Austin  well  infers:  and  this  is  that  which  all  the 
bthers  inculcate.     He  cannot  ("  Austin  admonisheth)  be  God's  friend,  that  is 
delighted  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world :  ''  make  clean  thine  hearty  purify 
-f  Jiine  heart ;  if  thou  wilt  see  this  beauty,  prepare  thyself  for  it.  It  is  the  eye 
7>f  contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  it,  the  wing  of  meditation  which 
Jfbs  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  motion  of  our  hearts,  and  sweetness 
of  contemplation :"  so  saith  Gregory  cited  by  ^Bonaventure.    And  as  ^Philo 
Judaeus  seconds  him,  "H.e  that  loves  God  will  soar  aloft  and  take  him  wings; 
and,  leaving  the  earth,  fly  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moon,  stars,  and 
that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his  guide."    If  we  desire  to  see  him, 
we  must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and 
as  '  Ficinus  adviseth  ns,  "  get  us  solar  eyes,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on 
the  sun :  to  see  this  divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense^  and 
then  thou  shalt  see  him  as  he  is."     Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  '^Austin  expos- 
tulates, "  why  dost  thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muck-hUls,  filthy  excite- 
ments? behold  a  fiir  fairer  object,  (xod  himself  woos  thee;  behold  him,  enjoy 
him,  he  is  sick  for  love."  Cant.  v.  he  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into 
his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoy 
his  presence  for  ever.     ^  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streets  besides  the  gates  iu 
the  top  of  high  places,  before  the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them 
give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precious  stones;  no 
pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it:  leave  all  then  and  follow  her^  voaeaJufrtor  6 


■  Horn.  9.  In  eplst.  Johannf s.  cnp.  2.  Mnitoii  conjnfiiam  decepit,  rea  alloqnl  salnUrls  et  neccauria,  eo  qurd 
eaeeo  t^ua  amore  deccpti,  divinl  amoris  et  gluriae  studlnm  In  univerenm  aVJcccrunt;  pluiimosclbiuet  potiis 
perdlt  t  In  mundo  splendor  opam,  glorin  m«Jestaa,  amldtlaram  prstidlo.  rerborum  blaoditiie*  Tola-  ra> 
torn  oninis  generis  illecebra?,  victorlffi,  triumphi,  et  inflnita  alia  ab  amore  del  nos  abatrahnnt,  &c.  ^  la 
I'sal.  zzxil.  Dei  arnicas  esse  non  potest  qui  mnndi  stndils  delectatnr;  nt  banc  formam  vldeas  mnnda  c^r, 
Serena  cor,  &e.  *  Contemplatlonis  plnma  not  sablevat  atque  Inde  eriglmar  intentione  cordis,  dolccdino 
contemplationls  distinct.  6.  de  7.  Itineribus.  7  Lib.  de  vlctimls :  amans  Deum,  Babllmia  petit,  somptia 

aliset  in  coelam  rectb  volat,  relicta  terra,  cupldns  aberrandl  cum  sole,  luna,  stellammqae  sacra  miUtia,  ipso 
iif^.  .^*  ^  '"  ^^^-  ^^"'-  *'*P-  ^'  "*  Solem  Tideas  ocnlla,  fieri  debes  solaria :  ut  divlnam  aspidas  pul- 
i«  Vf.  1  .  ?»  dcmlttc  mntcrlam,  demltte  scnsum,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  vidcbls.  *  Avaiu,  quid  InbJas  his, 

«c.,  ttuiclirlor  cut  qui  te  amhJt  ipsum  vUiirii».iosum  habituruf.       b  prov.  vili. 
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amid  et  obsecro.  In  °Ficinu3*s  words,  '*  I  exhort  and  beseech  yon,  that  you 
would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you.**  For 
whom  alone,  saith  ^Plotinus,  "  we  must  forsake  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of 
the  whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave 
all  and  follow  him.'* 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a  habit  infused  of  God,  as  ^Thomas 
"holds,  1. 2.  quoBst,  23. ''  by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself,'*  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes, 
make  clear  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  per- 
form those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us,  Deut.  vL  and  Josh,  xxiii.  "  to  love 
God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  oursel^  to  keep  his  commandments.  In 
this  we  know,  saith  1  John,  c  v.  2.  we  love  the  children"of  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandments."  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep 
his  commandments;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love, 
4:ap.  iv.  8.  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him;" 
for  love  pre-supposeth  knowledge,  ikith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  Grod  himseh",  as 
'Leon  Hebreus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  fear  ot  God, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself  For  if  we 
love  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perfoim  the  duties  which  are  re- 
quired at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  xv.  4,  5 ;  Ephes.  iv. ; 
Coloss.  iiL;  Kom.  xiL  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or  boast, 
disdain,  think  evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  suffer  all  things;  endeavour 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Forbear  one  another, 
forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  those 
works  of  mercy,  which  ^Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  amotis  etamicUice  implc- 
tionem  et  extentionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love;  and  that  not  for 
fear  or  worldly  respects,  but  ordiiie  ad  Deunty  for  the  love  of  God  himself. 
This  we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured;  but  we  come  short  in  both,  we 
neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  spiritual  things 
is  too  ^defective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  ajar  in  both.  We 
love  the  world  too  much ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our  o^vn 
ends.  Vulgus  amicitias  utUUate  prohat.  "  The  chief  thing  we  respect  is  our 
commodity ;"  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory, 
praise  of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  respects,  not  for  God's  sake.  We  neither 
know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should.  And  for  these 
defects,  we  involve  ourselves  into  a  multitude  of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this 
true  love  and  worship  of  God :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  mise- 
ries; running  into  both  extremes,  wo  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense, 
as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  show  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  oi 
the  earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method's 
sake  I  will  reduce  them  to  a  two-fold  division,  according  to  those  two  extremes 
of  excess  and  defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  Not  that 
there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be,  we  can- 
not love  God  too  much,  or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  PapLsts  hold,  or  have 
any  perfection  in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ;  when  we  have  all  done,  we 
are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  tdiud  agere^  zealous  without 
"knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary,  busying  our- 
selves about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,and  vain  ceremonies, /702;u^«t/7/acere;2/, 

•  Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorem  hnnc  dlvlnnm  toHs  vlrfbus  trnplexamlnl;  Dcnin  robis  omn!  ofBcIorum  jfcncro 
propitiura  facltc.  «« Cap.  7.  de  polchritudlne  reipia  et  imperia  totius  terraj  ct  maris  ct  ccell  oportct  abjiccro 
si  ad  ipsiim  coiivcnus  velis  InserL  '  llabitus  a  Deo  inftLsa^s  per  quern  inclinatur  homo  ad  dili^endum 

Deum  super  omnia.        f  JDlol.  1.  Oxnola  convertit  amor  in  Ipsius  pulchri  natoram.        SStromatum  lib.  ^. 
«  Greenhorn. 
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as  the  Jews  did  about  sacrificeB,  oblations,  offerings,  incense,  new  moons,  feasts, 
^,  but  Isaiah  taxeth  them,  L  12,  "  who  required  this  at  your  hands  t**  We 
have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the  Liw;  and  do 
more  than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical  counsels, 
and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  othern,  which  Bellarmine,  Gr^ioTy 
de  Yalentia,  all  their  Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  shoidd  deal  in 
rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that 
nothing  could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  wc 
think,  more  divine  and  sanctified  tiian  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts, 
and  with  that  proud  Pharisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are 
better  Christians,  better  learned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have 
special  revelation,  perceive  €k>d*8  secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do 
that  many  times  which  is  not  befitting  to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number 
are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Mahometans,  Jews,  heretics,  ^en- 
thusiasts, divinatOTs,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schismatics.  Zanchius  reduceth 
such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects ;  but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended 
method :  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monks,  hermits,  &c.,  may 
be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  under  the  superstitious  banner,  with  those 
rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the 
other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  tkose  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites^  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded 
men,  that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme 
power;  that  have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense;  or  such 
desperate  persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be 
many  subdivisions,  diverse  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other,, 
as  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms:  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,, 
doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  religion's  saka  For  as  ^Zanchy  well  dis- 
tinguished and  all  the  world  knows,  religion  is  twofold,  true  or  false;  false  is 
that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of  old,  Greeks,  Romans,  pre- 
sent Mahometans,  &a  7%morem  deoruminanem,  'TuUy  could  term  it;  or  as 
Zanchy  defines  it,  Ubi  falsi  diiy  auifalso  cultu  eolUurDeus^  when  false  gods, 
or  that  €k)d  \&  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  miserable  plague,  a  torture  of 
the  soul,  a  mere  madness,  Religiosa  xnsania^  ''^Meteran  caUs  it,  or  insanus 
error,  as  ''Seneca,  a  frantic  error;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  animi  morbusy  a 
furious  disease  of  the  soul;  insania  omnium  insanissima,  a  quintessence  of 
madness ;  ^for  he  that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet  *Tis  proper  to  man 
alone,  uni  iuperlna,  avaritia,  superstition  saith  Pirn,  lib,  7.  cap,  1.  atque  ttiam 
post  scmt  defuturoy  which  wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  and  to  come:  the 
greatest  misery  belongs  to  mankind,  a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  ^Ex 
timore  timor,  a  heavy  yoke,  the  seal  of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.  They 
that  are  superstitious  are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with 
auguries,  prodigies,  false  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  work%  unprofitable  labours, 
as  ^Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipiie  versantur:  enemies  to  Qod  and  to 
themselves.  In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  ReUgio  Deum  colii^  stepersdtio 
destruitf  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True  religion, 
ubi  verus  Deus  verh  coUtur,  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  ia  the  way 
to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  <&& 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  perse- 
cutions, which  this  world  affords^  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an  unspeakable  conifort^  a 
sweet  reposal,  Jugum  suavty  et  leve,  a  light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a  haven.  It 
adds  courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous  spirits:  although  tyrants  rage^ 
persecute,  and  that  bloody  Licto  r,  or  sei^geant  be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  KtOy 
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atU  inorere  (as  in  those  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  put  in 
pf  actice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebins  and  others),  though  enemies  be  now  ready 
to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  ^Sifractus  illabatur  orbts,  impavidos  firtent 
ruinas,  though  heaven  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismayed.  But 
as  a  good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  Turk,yaa^  scele- 
rata  hominum  arma  contemnit,  qui  Dei prtssidio  tutus  est:  or  as  "Phalaris  writ 
to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could  terrify  him,  for 
that  he  trusted  in  God.  Si  Deus  nobiscum^  quis  contra  nosf  In  ail  calami- 
ties,  persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  iL  22,  he  will  sing  with 
him,  "  the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower 
and  horn  of  my  salvation,'*  &c.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  zlvi.  1. 
"  God  is  my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  I  will  not  therefore  fear,**" 
&c.,  'tis  a  fear  expelling  fear ;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope, 
which  is  (saith  *  Austin)  vita  vitce  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope 
of  immortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery:  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we 
of  all  others  were  most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our 
heaii»  in  all  miseries;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  devil,  the  author 
of  lies;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made 
his  divine  confession  in  ^Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is  th& 
author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word  is  our  rule,  a  lantern  to  us,  dictated 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  plays  upon  our  hearts  as  so  many  harpstrings,  and  we 
are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will,  understanding, 
soul  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  compositttm,  all  is  mad  and  dotes : 
now  for  the  extent,  as  I  say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it  (to  omit  that 
grand  sin  of  atheism),  aU  times  have  been  misaffected,  past,  present,  "  there 
is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,"  drc.  A 
lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and 
superstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by 
this  blind  zeal,  which  is  religion's  ape,  religion's  bastard,  religion's  shadow, 
false  glass.  For  where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  devil  will  have  a  chapel : 
where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  will  have  his  oblations :  where  God  hath 
ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions :  where  there  is  any  religion,  tho 
devil  will  plant  superstition;  and  'tis  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold  and  read,  what 
tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  souls  it  hath  made,  how 
it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans, 
ruscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c.  Britannia  jam  hodlh  celebrat  tarn 
attonit^,  saith  ^  Pliny,  tantis  ceremoniis  (speaking  of  superstition)  ut  dedissePer- 
sis  videripossit.  The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies, 
that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias 
alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such 
infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  these  old  Greeks^  such  multitudes  of  them 
and  frequent  varieties,  as  ^Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and 
never  enough  wonder  at  it;  and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from  that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days. 
But  heretofore,  almost  in  all  countries,  in  all  places,  superstition  hath  blinded 
the  hearts  of  men;  in  all  ages  what  a  small  portion  hath  the  true  church  ever 
been!  Divisum  imperinm  cum  Jove  Daemon  habet^  The  patriarchs  and 
their  &milie8,  the  Israelites  a  handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
not  all  of  them,  neither.  Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little- 
flock  !  how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  error,  ignorance,, 
barbarism,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most 
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wise,  discreet,  and  nnderstanding  men,  philosophers,  dynuiia,  monarchs,  all 
were  involved  and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  more  than  Cimmeriau  dark* 
ness.  ^Adeo  ignara  superstUio  mentes  hominum  dqiravaty  et  nonnunquam 
sapientttm  animos  iransversos  agiL  At  this  present,  quota  parsl  How  small 
a  part  is  truly  religious  I  How  little  in  respect  I  Divide  the  world  into  six 
parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  Christians;  idolaters  and  Mahometans  pos- 
sess almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings  of  China,  great 
Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  dca,  are  gentiles, 
idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Terra  Australia  incognita, 
most  of  America,  pagans,  diSenng  all  in  their  several  superstitions;  and  yet  all 
idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk's  domi- 
nions in  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barhary,  and  his  territories 
in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco,  &c  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
sia, with  most  of  their  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  devil  rageth :  those  at  odds,  or  differing  among  themselves, 
some  for  ^  Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor,  and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors, 
Mahomet's  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into  seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as 
^Leo  Afer  reports.  The  Jews,  as  a  company  of  vagabonds,  are  scattered  over 
all  parts;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time  to  time^  is  fully  set 
down  by  ^Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  lus  comment  oa  the 
creed.  A  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that^  now  professeth  CHRIST, 
but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce  a 
sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John,  iu 
Africa,  lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a  Chris- 
tian, but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies,  such 
liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganism,  °that  they  keep  little  more 
than  a  bare  title  of  Christianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision,  stupend 
fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the 
Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  Chnstw  ^The  Greek  or 
Eastern  Church  is  rent  from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief 
patriarchs,  so  have  tbey  four  subdivi.sions,  besides  those  Nestorians,  Jacobins, 
Syrians^  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.,  scattered  over  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
<Ssc.,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania,  Illyricom,  2Scla- 
vonia,  Croatia,  Thrac^  Servia,  Eascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the  Tartai^, 
the  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke*8  (czar*s)  subjects,  are 
part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  Christians:  but  as  ^one  saith,  temporis 
successu  mulias  illi  addiderunt  superstUiones.  In  process  of  time  they  have 
added  &o  many  superstitions,  they  bo  rather  semi-chrisUans  than  otherwise. 
That  which  remains  is  the  Western  Church  with  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed 
with  several  schisms,  heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where 
to  find  it.  The  papists  have  Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France, 
Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  America,  they  hold  all 
that  which  Spaniards  inhabit^  Hispania  Nova,  Cbstella  Aurea,  Peru,  &o.  In 
the  East  Indies,  the  Philippinse,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan, 
Ormus,  &c.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping 
Jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly  letters;  in 
Africa  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  (be.,  and  some  few  towns,  they 
drive  out  one  superstition  with  another.  Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transylvania  and 
Poland)  Arrians,  anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities. 
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Scandia  is  Christian,  but  ^Damianus  A-Goes,  the  Portugal  kniglit,  complains, 
so  mixed  with  magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted 
idolaters:  what  TacituH  formerly  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them, 
"  *  A  people  subject  to  superstition,  contrary  to  religion."  And  some  of  them 
as  about  Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  devil's  possession,  to  this  day,  Misera 
hcec  gens  (saith  mine  ^author)  Satance  hactenus  possessio — et  qttod  maonme 
tnirandum  et  dolendunif  and  which  is  to  be  admired  and  pitied;  if  any  of  them 
be  baptised,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  die  within  seven  or 
nine  days  after,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  Christi- 
anity, but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them.  In  their  idola- 
trous courses,  Gatidentibus  diis  patriis  quos  religiose  coluni,  <&c.  Yet 
are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish :  though  they  of  the  better 
note,  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be 
Lutherans;  the  remnant  are  Calvinist^,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed. 
And  yet  the  emperor  himself  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes 
electors,  are  most  part  professed  papists.  And  though  some  parts  of  France 
and  Ireland,  Great  J3ritain,  half  the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the  rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  them- 
selves, not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  ^Brochard,  the  monk,  in  his 
description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greek  church,  and 
showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  mulUe  irrepse- 
rint  stultidee,  I  say  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  chiurch.  As  a  dam 
of  Avater  stopped  in  one  jolace  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition.  I 
.say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familista,  &c. 
TJiere  is  superatition  in  our  prayers,  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter 
contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of 
opinions,  schisms,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  cap.  xlii.  v.  7.)  said  to 
Eliphaz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  "  his  wrath  was  kindled  against 
them,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right :"  we  may  justly 
of  these  schismatics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits,  no7h 
recte  loquuntur  de  Deo^  they  speak  not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of 
God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore.  Quid  quceso,  mi  iJorpi,  as  Erasmus 
concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  Theologis  faciamus,  aut  quid  preceris,  nisi  forte 
Jidelem  medicumj  qui  cerebro  medeatur?  What  shall  we  wish  them  but  sanam 
mentem,  and  a  good  physician?  But  more  of  their  diilerences,  paradoxes^ 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms :  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 

SuDSECT  11. —  Causes  of  Religious  melancholy.     From  the  devil  by  miracles^ 
apparitions,  oracles.     His  instruments  or  factors,  politicians,  Priests,  Im- 
postors, Heretics,  blind  guides.     In  tliem  simplicity,  fear,  bli?id  zeal,  igno- 
rance, solitariness,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  presumption,  SfC,  his  engines, 
fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  fear,  Sfc, 

We  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  "  Devil  rangeth  abroad  like  a 
roaring  lion,  still  seeking  whom  he  may' devour  :*'  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so 
by  several  engines  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us ;  sometimes  he 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  and  is  so  cunning  that  he  is  able, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  will  be  worshipped,  as  ™  God 
himself  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of 
that  divine  power,  as  '^Ensebius  observes,  **to  abuse  or  emulate  Grod's  gloiy, 
as  Dandinus  adds,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  whatso- 

h  Dcplomt.  Gentis  Lapp.       i  Gens  superstltioni  obnosia,  rell^noinbua  adversa.      k  Boiraardas  de  Masfia. 
Iittra  septlmnm  aut  nonum  a  baptlsmo  diem  moriuntur.  Mine  tit,  «bc.  'Cap.  de  Incolis  terrte  sanctie. 

^  i'lato  In  Ciit.  Daexnones  cnstodes  snnt  hominum  et  corum  donilnl,  nt  nos  nniraaliara ;  nee  hominlbu»,  sed 
et  regitmlbns  imperant,  vaticiniia,  au^iiis,  nos  regunt.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyriu^  iter.  1.  et  26.  '27.  medics  vult 
d:vmoncs  inter  Dcos  et  homines  deorum  ministros,  prsesides  hominum,  a  ca'lo  ad  homines  descendcntes. 
^  I  m  prasparat.  Erangol.  •  Vol  in  abusmn  Del  vcl  in  Bmulationem.    Duudinos,  com.  in  lib.  2.  Arist.  de 

<AM.  Text.  29. 
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ever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be  done  likewiiie  unto  him,  simiiU 
erit  altissimo,  and  hj  this  means  infatuates  the  world,  deludes,  entraps,  and 
destroys  many  a  thousand  soul&  Sometimes  by  dreams,  visions  (aa  Qod  t6 
Mosas  by  familiar  conference),  the  devil  in  seveial  shapes  talks  with  them :  in 
the  ^Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  aa  apparitions,  in- 
spirations, oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  fEdse  prodigies,  oountedeit  miraJ*!^^ 
sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
Apollo  Alexicacua,  Apollo  "Kii/ua^  pestTfer  et  malorum  depuisor),  raising  wan, 
seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  consoienoes,  driving  them  to  despair, 
terrors  of  mind,  intolerable  pains;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  &ir 
means,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness^  that  they  daro 
not  do  otherwise  than  adore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  they  dare  not  ofifend 
him.  And  to  com23el  them  more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  ''^he  sends  and 
cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits  (as  Cyprian  saith),  torments  and  terrifies 
their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him :  and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to 
divert  them  from  true  religion  to  superstition:  and  because  he  is  danuied  him- 
self, and  in  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errors,  and 
be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile^  therefore^  and  first  mover  of  all 
superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent, 
wlio  in  a  thousand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fiishions,  with  several  engine^ 
illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  ia 
several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  fidls.  ^  All  the  world  over 
before  Christ's  time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in  most 
slavish  subjection  (saith  ''Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifice 
till  Christ's  coining,**  as  if  those  devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
them,  which  the  Platonists  held  for  gods  (^Ludus  deorum  sumus),  and  were 
our  governors  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
names,  of  which  read  Wierus  de  prcBBliffiis  dcemonumj  lib.  1.  cap.  5,  ^Strozius, 
Cicogna,  and  others;  Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians:  Adramalech  amongst 
the  Capemaites,  Asiniss  amongst  the  Emathites ;  Astartes  with  the  Sidonians; 
Astaroth  with  thePalestines;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines;  Tartaiy  with  the 
Hanaei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites:  Belithe  Babylonians;  Beelzebub 
and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites;  Apsis,  Isis,  and  Osiris  amongst 
the  ^Egyptians;  Apollo PythiusatDelphos, Colophon, An(7ra,Cuma,Eiythr&; 
Jupiter  in  Crete,  Yenus  at  Cyprus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  .^Blsculapius  at  Epidaurus, 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &o.  And  even  in  these  our  days,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartaiy,  China,  Japan,  <fec.,  what  Rtrange 
idols,  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies  are  they  adortid  \ 
What  strange  sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord  s  Supper,  what 
goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuit  relate,  lid,  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  dbc,  and 
how  the  devil  imitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  IsraeFs  coming  out  of 
Egypt ;  with  many  such.  For  as  lipsius  well  discourseth  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Stoics,  maxim^  cwpiwnt  adorationem  hominum,  now  and  of  old,  they  still 
and  most  especially  desire  to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Yertomaimu^ 
/.  5.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades, 
Acosta,  and  Mat.  Ricdus,  Expedit  Christ,  in  Sinas,  lid.  1.  relate.  "Eusebiu^i 
wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece, 
slibuld  be  so  besotted;  and  we  in  our  times,  how  those  witty  Chinese,  so  per- 

p  Dsemones  consalnnt,  et  fsmlUare*  habcnt  dicmones  pleriqne  Mcerdotcs.    Rledni,  lib.  1 .  c^i.  10.  Expedit. 
Slnar.  ^  Vitiim  tnrbant,  somnos  fuquletant,  Irrepentes  etiam  in  corpora  mentea  terrent,  raletadlneia 

ft-angnnt,  morbos  lacossont,  ut  ad  caltam  aal  cogant,  nee  aliad  bis  sta<uani,  qnam  at  a  rerm  religlooe,  ad 


Adventmn  homiiuim  cwde  pemiclosls»lin«a  dSDinoncs  placubant,  &c.       ■  Plato,      t  Stroslos,  Cicogna,  oouuL 
joajf  lib.  8.  cap.  7.    Eaek.  vlii.  4;  Keg.  xl  4.  ijeg.  3.  eft  17.  4.       Jer.  xUx.:  Kum.xi.  3;  fie« 
"  lAb.  4.  cap.  8.  de  praspar.  evauijel. 
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spicaciouB  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  gnlled,  so  tortured  with  superstition, 
£a  blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  is  no  marvel,  when  we  see 
«11  out  as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  themselves;  how  are  those  Ana- 
baptists,  Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably  in£Eituated  1  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  .^Bsculapiu^^  have  resigned  their  interest^  names,  and 
offices  to  St^  George, 

^'x  (Ifaxlm*  bellomTn  rectoTt  qnem  noitnt  JUTeatni 
Pro  MaTorte  coUt.)" 

St.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints,  Yenus  to  the  Lady  of 
Loretto.  And  as  those  old  Itomans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  diverse 
offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they  saints,  as  ^Lavater  well  observes  out  of 
Lactantius,  muicUo  nomine  tantum^  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes 
them  stilL  The  manner  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors, 
affrights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  flur  and  foul  means,  hope  and  fear. 
"  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in 
*  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected)" 

*<  *  Dll  mnlta  seglectl  dedenmt 
HesperiiB  mala  Inctnosae.** 

to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy,  Dionysius 
Halicamassseus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  *  Polybius,  before  the 
battle  of  CannsB,  prodigiis^  signtSy  ostentis^  templa  cuncta,  privaiee  etiam  iedes 
scaiebant.  CEneus  reigned  in  ^tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana 
with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a  wild  boar, 
insolitce  magmiudiniSf  qui  terras  et  homines  raiser^  depasc&baiur,  to  spoil  both 
men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards  kiUed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in 
the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  kmg  of  Pontus,  at  the  siege  of 
Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for  neglecting  of  her 
holy  day.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the  night.  Cras  inquit 
lyhicinem  Libicum  cum  tybidne  PonLico  commiUam  (''to-morrow  I  will  cause  a 
contest  between  a  Lybian  and  a  Pontic  minstrel),"  and  the  day  following  this 
enigma  was  understood;  for  with  a  great  s6uth  wind  which  came  from  Lybia, 
she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates'  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles, 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos, 
Dodonay  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in 
Xgypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c, ;  what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo 
and  ./^culapius  )  Juno's  image  and  that  of  ^  Fortune  spake,  °  Castor  and 
Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Eomans  against  Hannibars  army,  as  Pallas, 
3Iars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c  Amongst  our  pseudo-catholics 
nothing  so  fiimiliar  as  such  miracles;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  Lady  of 
Xioretto  at  Sichem!  of  old  at  our  St.  Thomas's  shrine,  &c  ^  St.  Sabine  was 
seen  to  fight  for  Amulphus,  duke  of  Spoleto.  *  St.  George  fought  in  person 
for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the  Castilians;  St.  James  for  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  where  Edward  the 
Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots,  St.  Philanus'  arm  was  seen 
to  fight  (if  'Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shut  up  in  a 
silver  capcase;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St.  Magnus  fought  for  them. 
Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  legend,  out  of  pur« 
gatory,  but  every  day  comes  news  f^om  the  Indies,  and  at  home  read  the 
Jesuits'  Letters,  Ribadeneira,  Thurselinus,  Acosta^  Lippomanus,  Xaverius, 
Jgnatius'  Lives,  &c.,  and  tell  me  what  difference  1 

His  ordinary  instruments  or  &ctors  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself  did 

'  Bapt.  Mant  4.  Fast,  do  Saocto  Gcorgio.  **  0  great  master  of  war.  whom  oorjoaihM  worship  aa  if  ba 
mere  Man  self."  7  Part.  1.  cap.  1 .  et  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  >Polyd.  VIrg.  lib.  1.  de  prodig.  *  llor.  1.  3.  od.  6. 
•  Lib.  8.  hist.  b  Orata  lege  me  dicaatla  malierce  Dion  Halicam.  «  Tally  de  nat.  deomm  Ub.  2. 

JEqtUk  Venus  Tencrls,  Pallas  iniqna  fVilt.  d  Jo.  Molanns,  Ub.  8.  cap.  69.  ^Pet.  Oliver,  de  Johanoe 

primo  Portufrallias  Rcge  strenno  pugnans,  et  dlyerMB  partis  ictus  dypeo  exdpless.  f  L.  14.  Loculoa 

•ponto  aperulsse  et  pro  lis  pognsase. 
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good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarcTis,  proplietsi,to  the  establishing  of  his 
church,  ^are  politicians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretics,  blind  guides,  impostors, 
pseudo-prophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.  Andfirst  to  begin  of  politidnns, 
it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain  religion  or  supersti- 
tion, which  thej  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them 
seems  best,  thej  make  religion  mere  policy,  a  doak,  a  human  invention,  ii&^ 
cequ^  valet  ad  regendos  vulgi  animos  ac  supersiitto,  as  ^Tacitus  and  ^  TuUy  hold. 
Austin  L  4.  de  civitat  Dei  c.  9.  censures  Scsvola  saying  and  acknowledging 
expedire  civUates  religtone  falli,  that  it  was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived 
by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb.  Si  mundtis  vuU  decipi,  decipiaiur,  if  the 
world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in  sub- 
jection. 'Tis  that  ^  Aristotle  and  ^  Plato  inculcate  in  their  politics, "  Beligion 
neglected,  brings  plagues  to  the  city,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness.**  Tis 
that  which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.  Cromerus,  I  2.  poL  hist. 
Boterus,  LS.de  increnientis  urbium.  Clapmarius,  /.  3.  cap.  9.deA  rcanis  reruvi- 
pub,  cap.  4.  lib.  2.  polit.  Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince  by  all  means  to 
counterfeit  religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  soBm  to  be  devout^ 
frequent  holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as 
Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such  law-makers  were  and  did,  non  ut  hisfidem  habeant, 
scd  ut  subditos  religvmis  metufacilius  in  officio  contineant,  to  keep  people  in 
obedience.  ^Nam  natui^aliter  (^  Cardan  writes),  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietaiis, 
justiticBifideiy  sitnplicitatiSf  &c.  jBut  this  error  of  his,  Innocentius  Jcntdlettus, 
a  French  lawyer,  theorem.  9.  comment.  1.  de  Belig,  and  Thomas  Bozius  in  his 
book  de  minis  gentium  et  Ilegnm^im  have  copiously  confuted.  Many  politicians, 
I  dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  means,  and  sincerely  speak  of  it 
without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  themselves.  Justice  and 
religion  are  the  tw^o  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a  well-governed  common- 
wealth ;  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavelians,  counterfeits  only  for  political 
ends;  ior  solus  rex  (which  Campanella,  cap.  18.  ailwismi  triumphati  observes), 
:is  amongst  our  modem  Turks,  reijyub.  Finis,  as  knowing  °  magnum  ejus  in 
animos  impa'ium;  and  that,  as  **Sabcllicus  delivers, "  Aman  without  religion, 
is  like  a  horse  without  a  bridle."  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to 
terrify  men's  consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe :  they  make  new  laws, 
statutes,  invent  new  religions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their 
ends.  ^  HcBC  enim  {religio)  si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  creclatur,  animorum 
f'erociam  dofnat,  libidines  coercet,  subditos  principi  obseguentes  e-ffidt.^  There- 
fore (saith'Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  "did  he  maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he 
was  superstitious  himself,  but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace 
paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  dui'st  attempt  no  evil  things  for  fear  of  the 
gods."  This  was  Zamolcus's  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians,  Numa's  plot, 
when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  .^geria,  and  that  of  Sertorius 
with  a  hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  tlie 
gods;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well 
observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated,  monte 
sacrOf  by  Jupiter  himself  So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  "angel 
Gabriel,  by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  mada  Caligula  in  Dion 
feigned  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  disput  cap.  11.  d 
12.  were  Rdigxone  maocime  moti,  most  superstitious) :  and  did  curb  the  people 

c  Relffiion,  us  they  bold,  is  policy,  inTonfed  alono  to  keep  men  In  awe.     h  I.  ADoal.       lOmnee  Kllefont 
morentnr.  S.  In  Verrcm.  kZelcuchuj,  prtcfaL  legls  qui  urbcra  aut  regionem  inhabitant,  pcrenasos  c-r«e 

oportet  esse  Deos.  1 10.  de  leglbus.    Religlo  nq^lecta  maslmam  pestem  in  ci?iiatem  infert,  omniuji 

scelerum  ftnestram  aperit.  ™  Cnrdanus,  Com.  in  Ptolomeum  qnadripurt.  »  Lipsioa,  1. 1.  c  3. 

•  Homo  sine  rellgione,  sicut  eqtxns  sine  frscno.  P  Vaninas,  dial.  62.  de  oraculls.         '  '*  If  a  religion  l« 

faIse,^only  let  It  be  supposed  to  be  true,  and  it  will  tame  mental  ferr  city,  restrain  lusts,  and  make  loyal  sub. 
Jwts.  'Lib.  10.  Idco  Lycurgus,  &c.  non  quod  ipse  superstltlosns,  sed  quod  riderct  morlales  paradozs 

racmus  amplecti,  ncc  res  graves  audere  sine  perlculo  deomm.         ■  Cleonardns,  cpist.  1.    Kovas  Irges  sass 
aa  Angelum  Uabrielem  refciebat,  quo  monitore  mentlebatur  omnia  se  gerei-e. 
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more  by  this  means,  than  by  force  of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws;   Sola 
plebecula  earn  agnoscebat  (saith  Yaninus,  dioL  1.  lib,  4.  de  ctdmirandis  neUturm 
urcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  qiUB/ctcUe  dectpUur,  magnates  vero  et  philoaophi 
nequaquam,  your  grandees  and  philosophers  had  no  such  oonceit,  sed  ad 
iinperii  con/ormationem  et  ampl^atianem  quam  sine  preetextu  religionia  tueri 
non  poterarU;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  much.  Philo- 
sophers especially,  animadvertebaaU  hi  semper  hoc  esse  fahedoM^  attamen  ch 
9netum  publico potestatis  silere  cogebantur,  they  were  still  sUent  for  fear  of  laws, 
«S:c.     To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in 
the  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the  immortality  of  thesoul,  as  Trismegistus 
did  in  Egypt,  with  a  many  of  feigned  gods.     Those  French  and  Briton  Druids 
in  the  West  first  taught,  saith  ^Cffisar,  non  interire  animtu  (that  souls  did  not 
die),  ''but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage 
them  to  virtue.**    'Twas  for  a  politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  ^poets 
feigned  those  Elysian  fields,  their  .^acus,  Minos,  and  Bhadamanthus,  their 
infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes,  fiery  Phlegethons^  Pluto*8  kingdom, 
and  variety  of  torments  after  death.     Those  that  had  done  well,  went  to  the 
Elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  CocytuH,and  to  that  burning  lake  of  'hell  with 
fii  e  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.     'Tis  this  which  ^Plato  labours 
for  in  lus  Phssdon,  et9,  de  rep.     The  Turks  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set 
down  rewards,  and  several  punishments  for  every  particular  virtue  and  vice, 
'when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  to 
heaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorts  (much  like 
our  papistical  purgatory),  for  a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as 
appears  by  that  tract  which  John  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest, 
now  turned  Christian,  hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  After 
a  man's  death  two  black  angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come 
to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins;  if  he  lived  well, 
they  torture  him  the  less ;  if  ill,  per  tndesinerUes  cruciatus  ad  diemjtuHcii,  they 
incessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment.     Nemo  viventium  qui  ctd 
Jiorum  mentumem  non  lotus  horret  et  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  crucifies 
them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  &sting  and 
prayer,  ne  mala  hcec  contingant,  &o.     A  Tartar  prinoa,  saith  Marcus  Polus, 
lib.  1.  cap,  28.  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  govern* 
ment  amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hills,  in  *'*  which  lie  made  a  delicious 
park  full  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  of  all  worldly  contents,'* 
that  could  possibly  be  devised,  music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  &o.,  and 
chose  out  a  certain  young  man,  whom  with  a  ^soporiferons  potion  he  so 
benumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothing:  "  and  so  Heuit  asleep  as  he  was,  caused 
him  to  be  conveyed  into  thLs  fair  garden;"  where  after  he  had  lived  awhile 
in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  "  ''He  cast  him  into  a  sleep 
ag»n,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell  others  he 
had  been  in  Paradise."     The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means  brought 
his  people  to  subjection.     Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can  the  devil 
and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like, 
to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.     Many  such  tricks  and 
impostures  are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  efiect 
I  will  discourse  in  the  symptoms. 

t  Lth.  I6b  belli  QalllcL  Ut  mota  mortis  neglecto,  ad  Tbtntem  Indtarent  ^  De  his  lege  Ladsnnm  de  laeta 
torn.  1.  Homer.  Odyis.  11.  VItr.  £jl  6.  'fisrstheo  inlftire  et  tUanina  Rtagnante  ctemnm  dcmexgebantiir. 
7  Kt  3.  de  repub).  omnis  Institotio  adoleteentom  eo  referenda  ot  de  deo  bene  sentlant  ob  commnne  bonnm. 
"  liotema  *  Cium  aqnam,  Tiridsrlum  plantavit  maslmnm  et  pnlchertlmum,  florlbos  odoritols  et  saaTlbna 
plenum,  Ac.  ^  Potam  qnendam  dedit  quo  Inescatns  et  grari  aopora  oppreasus.  la  vMdartam  Interim 

duccbatnr,  &e.  b  Atqne  Itenun  memoratnm  potom  bibendum  exbibnlt,et  sic  extra  paradlsom  reduxl' 

Bt  cttnn  erlglUovt,  iopora  solato,  fcc 
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Neicb  to  politicians,  if  I  ma/  distingaisli  them,  are  aomeof  our  priests  (who 
make  religion  policy),  if  not  &r  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes 
aond  statesmen  themselves.     Carwjicinam  exercent,  one  saith  they  tyrannise 
over  men's  cunsoienoesmore  than  any  othertormentors  whatsoever,  pertly  for 
their  commodity  and  gain;  JHeUgianum  enim  ommum  abusus  (as   Posbdiaa 
holds),  quastus  acilicet  sacrijtcum  in  causa  est:  for  sovereignty,  credits  to 
maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are 
their  chief  supporters :  what  have  they  not  made  the  common  people  believe  1 
Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what  devices,  tiaditicms,  cere- 
monies, have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to  enrich 
themselves  1     QtiibtM  qtuBStui  sunt  eapti  superstiliime  ammi^  as  ^livy  saith. 
Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands^  and 
knowing,  as  ^Ourtius  insinuates,  ntUla  rea  efficacius  muUitudinen^  regit  qudan 
superstUio;  meUus  valUbus  qudm  dtunbus  parent,  vand  reiigione  ec^i^ti,  eiiam 
impotentes  faaniruB;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains, 
and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  thsm  blind  zeal  to  rule  a 
multitude;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  ineredible  to  relat'e. 
All  nations  almost  have  been  besotted  in  this  kind ;  amongst  our  Britons  and 
old  Grauls  the  Druids;  magi  in  Persia;  philosophers  in  Greece;  Chaldeans 
amongst  the  Oriental;  Brachmanni  in  India;  Gymnosophists  in  Ethiopia/  the 
Turditanes  in  Spain ;  Augurs  iu  Borne,  have  insulted ;  Apollo's  prieste  in 
Greece,  Phsbades  and  Py  thonissse,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasms;  Amphi- 
arius  and  his  companions;  now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests,  what  can  they 
not  effect?     How  do  they  not  infiituate  the  world)    Adeo  tdnque  (as  ^Scaliger 
writes  of  the  mahometan  priests),  twngeniiwnh  turn  heorumygens  ista  sacrorvm 
ministra  vtdgi  secat  epes  ad  ea  qua  ipd  Jingunt  BomniOf  "  so  cunnin^y  cac 
they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries.**     But  above  all  others 
that  high  priest  of  Bome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  superstitious  brood, 
the  buU-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West^  that  three*headed 
Cerberus  hath  played  his  part     **  ^  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy 
6  state  wholly  composed  of  superstition  and  wit^  and  needs  nothing  bat  wit  and 
superstition  to  maintain  it,  that  useth  colleges  and  religious  houses  to  as  good 
purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth  more  at  this  day  "  by  a  company  of 
scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous  anchorites,  hypocritical  con 
fessors,  and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissary  Jesuits,  and  that  dissociable 
society,  as  '^  Langius  terms  it,  postremus  diaholi  conatus  et  saeuU  exaremenium, 
that  now  stand  in  the  fore  £ront  of  the  battle,  will  have  a  monopoly  o(  and 
engross  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity,^  Excipiuntsoii  totius  mdnera 
beUi,  and  fight  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armiea    What  power  of  prina> 
or  penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  could  enforce  men  to  do  that  whidi  for  con- 
science'-sake  they  will  voluntarily  undergo  f    As  to  fast  from  all  £esh,  abstain 
from  marriage,rise  to  their  prayersat  midnight,  whip  themselves,  with  stupend- 
ous fiisting  and  penance,  abandon  the  world,  wilful  poverty,  perform  ffl^nonig^! 
and  blind  obedience,  to  prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer 
up  themselves  at  their  supmors'  feet,  at  bis  command?     What  so  poweiful  an 
engine  as  superstition?  which  they  right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at 
all  themselves:   Pfimum  eniin  (as  Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and 
practice  of  their  life  proves),  areatuB  iUius  theologia,  quod  €^md  eog  rtgnat, 
capta  est,  nulkim  esse  deum,  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Lck>  X.  did,  Hilde« 
brand  the  magician,  Alexander  YL,  JuHus  II.,  mere  atheists,  and  which  ihb 
common  proverb  amongst  them  approves,  "  "^The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are 

«  UXk  1.  de  orliu  Concord,  cap.  7.        d  Lib.  4.  •  Ub.  4,  t Exert.  238.         «  &  Ed;  Suidak       h  la 

??"S  1  c  PJ*°.°- 1^^  proline,  Eurq>  J  Luciaa.    *  By  thenuelves  suUin  tiie  bnmt  of  ereiy  Uttie." 

<  S.  Ed.  Saads  in  Us  KeUtioo. 
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the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdd^t  priests  are 
preferred  to  be  cardinal^  and  the  baddest  man  amongst  the  csuxlinals  ij 
chosen  to  be  pope,*'  that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infideb 
and  Lncianists,  for  so  they  think  and  believe;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ  to 
be  fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and  hell,  daj  of  judgnient,  paradise^ 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all, 

"IRamores  vacnl,  verbaque  Ininia, 
£t  par  aolUcito  £ibala  aomnio." 

•^  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives'  tales."    Yet  as  so  many  "whetstones  to  make 
other  tools  out,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religiob  at  all, 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats, 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line; 
when  as  their  end  ib  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kingdom, 
seek  His  glory  or  common  good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their 
territories,  to  domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection 
to  the  See  of  Roma     For  what  otherwise  care  they)     Si  mundus  vuU  dedpi, 
decipiatur,  **  since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,"  'tis  fit  it 
should  be  so.     And  for  which  "Austin  cites  Yarro  to  maintain  his  Roman 
religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  thera :  muUa  verOf  quos  tnUgits  scire  non  est 
utUe;  pleraque  fcUsa,  qtus  tamen  cUiter  eonatimare  popidum  expedit ;    some 
things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the 
gullish  commonalty  take  notice  o£     As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable 
covetousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtloties^ 
impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  fidse  miracles^ 
which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to 
maintain  their  own  estates.     ^One  while  by  bulls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and 
their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  meritorious^  hope  of  heaven,  by 
that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on  this  free 
superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  ass  to  carry  burdens; 
They  have  so  amplified  Peter's  patrimony,  that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become 
Hex  Regum^  Dominus  dominaiUium,  a  demigod,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  ^temporali- 
ties, is  not  inferior  to  many  kings:  ^his  cardinab,  princes'  companions:  and 
in  every  kingdom  almost,  abbots,  friars,  monks,  friars,  &c.,  and  his  clergy, 
have  engrossed  a  '^ third  part,  half,  in  some  placet  all,  into  theii:  hands.    Three 
princes,  electors  in  Germany,  bishops;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsbui^, 
Breme,  Bamberg,  &o.     In  France,  as  Bodine,  lib,  de  repub,  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, their  revenues  are  12,300,000  livres;  and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  reve- 
nues in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.     The  Jesuits, anew  sect,  begun 
in  this  age,  have,  as  *Middendorpius  and  ^Pelargus  reckon  up,  three  or  four 
hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes.  In  France^ 
as  Arnold  us  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  bis  centum  librarum  miUia 
annua,  200,000/L     I  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.     We  have  had 
in  England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as 
"Speed  collects  out  of  Leland  and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  an<t 
near  200,000Z.  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images^ 
of  gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  *  Weever  calculateiv 
and  esteems  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbeys,  worth  a  million  of  gold.    How 
many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath  superstition  enriched?     What  a  deal  of 
money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  engrossed^ 

1  Seneca.  ^  Vice  ootU,  acatnm  Reddero  qua  ferrom  ralet*  exors  ipsa  secandL  ^  De  civ. 

Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  81.         oSeeking  their  own,  aaith  Paul,  nut  Christ's.  P  lie  hath  the  Dnchy  of  Spol«to  tai 

Italy,  the  Alarqitlsate  of  Ancona,  heaide  Rome,  and  the  territorlca  adjacrnt,  Uolo>nia,  Ferrarn,  Ac  Avi- 
l^non  In  France,  Ac  4 Estoto  Aratrea mel,  et  princlpeit  h^Jua mtmdi.  ' The  Laity  suspect  t!  lir  grcatneM^ 
wttiifr'S  those  statates  of  moTtmain.  *  Lib.  8.  de  Acadeui.  t  Prselat.  uh.  de  paradox.    Jcsuit-Kom. 

prorlncia  habet  CoL  36.  Keapol.  23.  Veneta  13.  Lncit.  15.  ludla  orient  S7.  Bratil.  20,  J^  *Ia  hlf 

Chronic.  Tit.  Uen.  S.  '  15.  cap.  of  his  ftineral  monomenta 
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and  what  sums  have  thej  scraped  by  tlieir  other  tricks!  Loretto  in  Italy, 
Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days,  Ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  ''  where  ereiy- 
thing  shines  with  gold,**  saith  Erasmus^  St.  Thomas's  shrine,  &c,  may  witn^a. 
^Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo's  oracle,  Iklos  commum 
eonciliabidumet  emporium  8old  reUgiorie  munitum;  Dodona^  whose  fiime  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religioni  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can 
get  but  a  relic  of  some  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary's  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that 
city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  theso 
their  impostures  or  juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question :  if  a 
magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther,  an  Heroical  Luther,  as  'Dithmarus  calU 
him,  dare  touch  the  monks'  bellies,  all  is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  aproar : 
Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up 
their  trades,  '*'^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians:**  with  a  mighty  shoat  of  two 
hours  long  they  will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penano^ 
Peters  keya^  thnnderings,  excommunications,  dec.,  roaring  bulla,  this  high 
priest  of  Rome,  shaking  his  Gorgon's' head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soul  of  many 
a  silly  man,  insulted  over  majesty  itself  and  swaggered  generally  ever  ail 
Europe  for  many  ages,  and  stUl  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish 
subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  Spaniards  did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks 
by  their  g^ey-skves.  ''^The  bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite 
of  his,  cfo  Mag.  Ecdea,  lib,  2.  capm  1.)  hath  done  that  without  arms,  which  those 
Roman  emperors  oonld  never  achieve  with  forty  legions  of  soldiers^"  deposed 
kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot,  made  friends,  and  corrected  at 
his  pleasure,  &c.  ^'Tis  a  wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  Florentioim  his,  lih,  1. 
**  what  slavery  King  Henry  IL  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  k  Beckett, 
what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  and  how  he  submitted  himaelf  to  do 
that  which  in  our  times  a  private  man  would  not  endure,"  and  aU  throngU 
superstition.  ^  Henry  lY.  disposed  of  his  empire,stood  barefooted  with  bis  wife 
at  the  gates  of  Canoasus.  ^Eredericthe  Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander 
III.,  another  held  Adrian's  stirrups  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandolphos 
the  Pope's  legate,  &o,  Wliat  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from 
Prance,  Britain,  &c.,  into  the  Holy  Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go 
a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly  to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  super- 
stition? What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their  native 
countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdom  in  the  Indies,  but  superstition?  to  be  assas- 
sins, to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  persuasion  of  merit,  of  canonical 
or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints?  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil 
work  by  priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  advanta«;e  can  they  play  their  parts. 
And  if  it  were  not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  maifkind, 
and  crucify  the  souls  of  men,  he  Lath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons 
in  the  fire,  another  scene  of  heretics,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits^ 
.schismatics,  impostors,  false  prophets,  blind  guides,  that  out  of  pri^e,  singu- 
iarity,  vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much  more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  aproar 
by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotchets,  make  new  divisions, 
subdivisions,  new  sects^  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one  kingdom  to 
another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother,  father  against 
OBon,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the  disturbanoe  of 
peaces  and  to  make  a  general  confusion  of  all  estates.     How  did  those 


7  FatnaniM  In  Laeonlda,  lib.  9.     Mem  de  Acbalds,  lib.  7.  et^ns  mimina  opet,  €t  ralde  tndria 
■Exerdt  £th.  CoUe^.  A.  dlsp.  S.       *  Act  xiz.  84.  b  Poiitlfax  Kotnuufl  proreos  Inermls  regibos  ten* 

qcod  IniptfatorM  Bonaid  40.  l^gftonaoi 
odo  M  snbmiilt,  ea  se  fkctannn  poilioc^, 
hilt  UaL     •  Ciirto»Ub.  S.  Fos  MMrtjnA, 
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rage  of  old  t  how  many  did  they  circumventl  Those  Pelagians,  Manichees, 
&a,  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How  many  silly  souls 
have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ  I 
Lncian's  Alexander  Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in 
Kome^  saith  Justin  Martyr,  Siinoni  deo  Sancto,  &a,  after  his  decease.  'Apol- 
lonius  Tianseus,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies 
and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by  spitting  f  re,  and  the  like,  got  an 
army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much  harm :  with  £iuio  de  stdUsj  of 
whom  Nubrigensis  speaks,  lib.  1.  cap,  19.  that  in  King  Stephen's  days  imitated 
most  of  Christ's  miracles,  fed  I  know  not  how  many  people  in  the  wilderness, 
and  built  castles  in  the  air,  <fec.,  to  the  seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  souls. 
In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  u{>on  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and 
preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at  Nicholhausen,  he  seduced  30,000 
persons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from 
heaven.  "^Tradesmen  left  their  shops,  women  their  distafik,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  childi^n  from  their  parents,  scholars  left  their  tutors,  all 
to  hear  him,  some  for  novelty,  some  for  zeaL  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the 
Bidhop  of  Wartzburg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together."  How 
many  such  im];K>stors,  &lse  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king*s  reign  1  what 
chronicles  "will  not  afford  such  examples?  that  as  so  many  ignea  fatui^  have 
led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be 
carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a  silly 
company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  together  like  so  many 
pebbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions, 
absurdities,  impossibilities,  these  impostors,  heretics,  &c.,  have  thrust  upon 
the  world,  what  strange  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers 
take^  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doc- 
trines, superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  fear,  ignorance, 
tjimplicity,  hope  and  fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engines, 
with  their  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  purgatory,  LiinbuB  FcUrum,  &c 
which  now  more  than  ever  tyrannise ;  "^for  what  province  is  free  from 
atheism,  superstition,  idolatry,  schism,  heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  fol- 
lowers f  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  God, 
which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

**  i  Of  homlnl  lablhne  dedlt,  eodnnuine  taoil 
Ja«sit.'' 

Our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know  theie  is  a  God 
and  nature  doth  inform  us;  Nulla  gens  tarn  Barbara  (saith  Tully)  cut  turn  insi" 
deal  hzc  persitasio  Deum  esse;  aed  nee  Scytlia,  nee  Grcectts,  nee  Peraa^  nee 
Hyperhoreue  dissentiet  (as  Maximns  Tyrius  the  Flatonist,  eer.  1.  &rther  adds), 
nee  continentia  nee  insulai-um  liahUator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what 
coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a 
God.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst  the  Indians 
in  this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  America,  pro  auo  quiaqite  libiiu  variaa  rea  vene- 
rabantur  auperatUiose,  piantaa,  animalia,  moTUea,  &c  omne  quod  amahant  ant 
horrebaad  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had  no  God  at  alL)  So 
*'the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares  his  handy 
work,"  Psalm  xix.  "Eveiy  creature  will  evince  it;"  Prcesentemque  refer t 
qucdibet  lierba  deum.  Nolentes  aciunt,f(Uentur  inviii,  as  the  said  Tyrius  pro« 
ceeds,  will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.     The  philosophers,  Socrates, 

f  Hleroclet  eontenda  ApoUonlns  to  hare  been  as  gnAt  a  prophet  as  Cbrlst,  whom  Ensebtns  eonftites. 
S  Munatar  CoamoK.  I.  &  e.  37.  Artiflcca  ex  offlcinla,  arator  %  stiva,  foeinlnn  b  co]o,  Ac  quaal  numine  quodam 
raptJ,  neacUa  pareritilma  et  dominia  recta  adeimt,  Ac  Combostua  demam  ab  Uerblpolensi  Eplsoopo ;  hcnsis 
evnouit.  h  Nulla  non  prorincia  haeresibiia,  Athelsmia,  Ac.  plena.    KaUns  orbls  angulna  ab  hiace  bellnia 

ini  nuiniai  lUb.  1.  de  nat  Deonim.        **He  gare  to  man  an  upward  gaae,  commandin^rX^  lo  fix  bla 

eytb  on  hravcn." 
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Plato,  Plotlntis,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  those  Magi, 
Dniidd,  6lc  went  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  light  of  nature ;  ^mnUa  pradara 
ds  nalurd  Dei  saripta  rdiqueruntf  *'writ  many  things  weU  of  the  nature  of 
Ood|  bat  they  had  but  a  confused  lights  a  glimpse," 

**I  Qaale  per  tncertam  lanam  sob  laoe  maligna 
Est  Iter  to  sylvta," 

''as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,**  they  groped  in  the  dark  ;  they 
had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0  Deus  quicquid  ea,  sive  dElutk, 
sive  ierra^  sive  cdivd  quid,  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  mei,  And 
fio  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  ImmortaHuuenA 
aniincB  (saith  Hierom)  Pythagoras  somniavit,  Democritus  rum  credidU,  inconso- 
lationem  damnationis  sues  Socrates  in  carcere  disptUavit;  Indus,  Persa,  Cothus, 
ice  Fhilosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that,  as  they  oonoeiTed  them- 
selves, which  the  devil  perceiving,  led  them  farther  out  (as"^Lemnias  observes) 
and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God  with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture 
themselves  to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thought  fit  himself,  inspired  his 
priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecute  the  same,  which  they 
tor  their  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage  of  their  aim* 
plidty,  fear  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  a 
rude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a  mere  beast^  bd^a 
muMorum  capitum,  will  go  whithersoever  they  are  led:  as  you  lead  a  ram 
over  a  gap  by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  ^J^on  qud  eunduin,  sed  qud 
iiur,  they  will  do  as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them,  let 
him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  these  idolaters, 
Maxentius  and  liddius,  then  for  Constantino  a  Christian.  ^Qui  Chrisium 
negant,  nude  pereant,  acclamatum  est  Decies,  for  two  hours*  space ;  qui  Ckristusn 
non  coltmt,  Jitgicsti  inimici  sunt,  CKdamatum  est  ter  decies;  and  by  and  by 
idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus;  all  Arrians  tmder  Constantius, 
good  Catholics  again  under  Jovinianus,  **  And  little  difference  there  is  between 
the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especially  of  old  folks  and 
women,  as? Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with  fear  and  super- 
stition, and  with  other  men's  folly  and  dishonesty.**  So  that  I  may  say  their 
ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symptom,  and  madness  itself: 
SuppUdi  causa  est,  supplidumque  suL  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be 
deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these 
miseries  on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions, 
amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  find  that  the  parties  first  affected,  are  sillv, 
rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  "w&ik 
women,  or  some  poor,  rude,  illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  apon, 
and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prone  without  either  examination  or  due  consideration 
(for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  as  at  merceis*  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe 
anything.  And  the  best  means  they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  Tna-infifciTi  it 
when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  stiU  in  ignorance :  for  ^'ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion,"  as  all  tne  world  knows^  and  these  times  can  amply 
witness.  This  hath  been  the  devil's  practice,  and  hia  infernal  ministeis*  in  aU 
ages;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdom  of 
the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sizmers,  but  to  make  advantage  of  their  igno- 
xance,  to  convert  them  and  their  associates;  and  that  they  may  better  effect 
what  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  ^stupid,  illiterate  persons, 
fio  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  vork 


kZanehhu.  iVlnff.&uEn.        >BSiipartltloexlgnorMitladivloitatlsenienlt.«K^rltlota«Bii 

el  d«monis  illoeebriB,  Inconstans,  timeni,  flactuuti^  et  cm  ae  addloat  neiciens,  qawn  implcHret,  qai  ^  ,..^- 
mlttat,  a  dnmone  facile  deoepta.    Lemnio^  libi  a  &  a  ^Seneoa.         *  Vide  Baronlnm  »  AnaUan  a4 

winam  aS4.  vit  GonstantizL  P  De  rerom  ▼iuiotate,  1.  a  ft  38.    Parnm  Tcra  dSitat  arateBttoTinrBa  * 

VuerilJ. multo  mJaoa  aenoin et  nmUeruni,  cum  meta et  auperatiUoiie ct  aUeitt  atalUtUatlanNUIttaate- 
Vocaaagltaatnr.  «IaaUtapentltioniriaeiiieDft»llowfeok    Bacoii*ft  SMaySi 
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(saith  '^Bredenbachius)  "full  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rbym^ 
reason,  or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustics, 
hog-rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so 
still  maintained."  For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment^  dare 
to  dispute  or  call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
incredible,  ridiculous,  fabulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  ianpUcite,  upon  pain  of 
death  no  man  must  dai'e  to  contradict  it,  ''  God  and  the  emperor,"  &c.  What 
jelse  do  our  papists,  but  by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all 
their  new  ceremonies  and  traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture^  read  it 
in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  meantime 
with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations  %  Whom  do  they 
begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folks, 
illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner 
circumvents  so  do  all  our  schismatics  and  heretics.  Marcus  and  Valentinian, . 
heretics,  in  "Irenssus,  seduced  first  I  know  not  how  many  women,  and  made 
them  believe  they  were  prophets.  ^  Friar  ComeliuB  of  JDort  seduced  a  com- 
pany of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  anabaptists,  brownists,  barrowists, 
familists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows)  What  are 
most  of  our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blind  bayards?  how  should  they 
otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness?  ^'  ^If 
their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  had  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks 
as  they  ought,  in  the  principles  of  Christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them 
the  reading  of  scriptures,  they  had  not  been  as  they  are."  But  being  so 
misled  aU  their  lives  in  superstition,  and  carried  hood-winked  like  hawks,  how 
can  they  prove  otherwise  than  blind  idiots,  and  superstitious  asses?  what  dse 
shall  we  expect  at  their  hands?  Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  blind,  and 
in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boys,  to  male 
ihem  follow  their  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope^  promises  and  encourage- 
ments, but  most  of  all  by  fear,  'strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  puni^* 
inent^  do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them 
into  a  fools*  paradise.  Rtx  eris  aiunt,  si  recU  fades,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
crowned;  but  for  the  most  part  by  threats,. terrors,  and  affrights,  they  tyran- 
nise and  terrify  their  distressed  souls :  knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and 
only  means  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petio- 
nius,  primus  in  orbe  deos  fedt  timor,  the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme 
powers,  keeps  men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties:  they  play 
upon  their  consciences;  ^ which  was  practised  of  old  in  £gypt  by  their 
priests;  when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  believe  Qod  was 
angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come;  they  take  all  opportunities  of  natural 
canses,  to  delude  the  people^s  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales  out  of  purgatory, 
feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical  examples  of 
devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c  They 
do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a  larke;,  that  they  will 
not  ^offend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry :  Letts  bone  ^Lavater 
exclaims)  qfwt  hoe  commentum  ds  purgatorio  miseri  affliacU!  good  Uod,  how 
many  men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  siaiplidty,  he  hath 
several  engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthnd,  omitting  no  opportuni* 
ties,,  according  to  men's  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
humour  them,  to  maintain  his  superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupify,  besot  them : 

'  Peregnn.  EleitNi  ca.  fi.  totnm  scrlptnm  oonftaBom  line  ordine  t«1  colore,  absque  wnni  et  ntlone  ad 
ftutlcittunos,  Idem  dedit,  rndiMtinos,  et  prorraiagreatei,  qui  nnllioaeraiit  dlacretionls,  nt  dUadicaro  poaaenk 
•  iiib.  L  cap.  ft,  Valent.  baerei.  9.  t  JtfeteranoB.  VL  8.  hist.  Belg.  *  Si  ductorea  laum  fedaaent  olUclnm» 
•t  plebeA  lldei  conunlaiam  recte  iaatltalBaent  de  doctrixuB  dulsdans  capittbixa,  nee  lacrta  acrlptarta  interd'Jda. 
eent,  de  moltia  proealdnUo  recto  aeiuissent.  '  Cnrtias,  IL  4.  7  See  uore  in  Kemnlatna*  r.Tanwm 

CoseU.  Trident,  da  PnrgAtorio.  Tart  L  &  1&  part  a.  c«p.iS.  et  14 
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Bometimes  agam  bj  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  odds  and  in  an  uproar; 
sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes  him  a  principal  agent;  sometimei 
whole  cities,  countries.    If  of  meaner  sort,  bj  stupidity,  oanonical  obedience^ 
blind  zeal,  &a    If  of  better  note,  bj  pride,  ambition,  popolaritj,  Tain-glory. 
If  of  the  clergy,  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than  the  rest^  more  learned, 
eloquent,  he  pu£&  them  up  with  a  Tain  conceit  of  their  own  worth,  sdeniia 
injCui,  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  world  in  respect  of  themaelTcs, 
and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  frame  new 
crotchets  and  the  like;  or  else  out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad,  or  out  of 
curiosity  they  will  search  into  God's  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifts,  inspirations,  become  pro- 
phets, enthusiasts,  and  what  not  9  or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent, 
and  haTe  not  (as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  haye  some  disgrace, 
repulse^  neglect,  or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  Talue  themselTes,  or  out  of 
emulation,  they  begin  presently  to  rage  and  raye,  ccdum  terras  misoent^  they 
become  so  impatient  in  an  instant,  that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot  oontain  them, 
they  will  set  all  in  a  combustion,  all  at  Tarianoe,  to  be  reyenged  of  their  adyer- 
saiies.   'Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishop- 
ric of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and  so  did  Arian,  because  Alexander  was 
adyanced :  we  haye  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experiments  of  such  per- 
sons.    If  they  be  laymen  of  better  not-e,  the  same  engines  of  pride,  ambition, 
emulation,  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  Uiemselyes:  ^Alexander 
in  India,  after  his  yictories,  became  so  insolent,  he  would  be  adored  for  a  god : 
and  those  Koman  emperoi's  came  to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  have 
temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  deities,  Diyus  Augustus,  D.  Claadins, 
D.  Adrianus :  *  Heliogabalus,  **  put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  the 
Tirgins,  and  banished  all  other  religions  all  oyer  the  world,  and  would  be  the 
sole  Gk>d  himself"    Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do 
little  less,  assuming  divine  and  bombast  titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort 
are  too  credulous,  and  led  with  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute  and 
maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose,  what  they  in  pride  and 
singularity,  revenge,  vain-glory,  ambition,  spleen,  for  gain,  shall  ra^y  main- 
tain and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  dam- 
nation, if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children,  house,  and 
home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tittle  uf 
it,  and  to  advance  the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traitors, 
assassins,  pseudo-martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other 
world, that theyshallcertainlymeritby  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonised  for  saints. 
Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  aud  misled  with  super- 
stition, he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle  and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to 
make  them  quite  mortified  and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection  to 
merit  by  penance,  going  wolward,  whipjiing,  arms,  fastings,  &a^    An.  1320. 
there  was  a  sect  of  'whippers  in  Germany,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortui'ed  themselves.    I  could  give  many  other 
instances  of  each  particular.      But  these  works  so  done  are  meritorious,  es 
opere  operato,  ex  condi^no,  for  themselves  and  others,  to  make  them  macerate 
and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umbra,  those  evangelical  counsels 
are  propounded,  as  our  pseudo-catholics  call  them,  canonical  obedience,  wilfiil 
poverty,  ^vows  of  chastity,  monkeiy,  and  a  solitary  life,  which  extend  almost  to 
all  religions,  and  superstitious,  to   Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abyssinians, 
Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  countries.     Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation, 
solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  which  the  devil  doth  batter  and 

*  •^^B.  b  Cnrtliu,  lib.  8.       •  Lampridlns  vita  cjoai        Virgliiei  TestalM,  et  ncram  Igneni  Ronut 

CKtlnxit,  et  omnes  ubique  per  orbem  tcme  rellff loucf,  unum  hoc  stndens  nt  Mlua  deiu  coleretnr.      *  fUftl- 
Mtonim  Mcts.    Munkter.  lib.  3.  Counog.  cap.  19.  •  Votum  cocUUtOi,  monachatac 
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work  upon  the  strongest  constitutions.  NonnuUi  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  cb 
longas  inediaSj  stttdia  et  medilaliones  calestes,  ds  rdms  sacris  et  religions  semper 
agitarUf  by  fisisting  overmach,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that 
DEksting  is  a  thing  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to 
keep^e  body  in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul, 
by  which  chaste  thoughts  are  engendered,  truezeal,  a  divine  spirit,  whence 
wholesome  counsels  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predo- 
minant lusts  and  humours  are  expelled.  The  fathers  are  very  much  in  com- 
mendation of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  *'  sometimes  immoderate.  'The  mother 
of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spiritual  wing  to  ereare  us,  the  chariot  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  banner  of  faith,"  &c.  And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be  moderately 
and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel,  Christ,  and  his 
^apostles  made  use  of  it;  but  when  by  this  means  they  will  supererogate,  and 
as  ^'firasmas  well  taxeth,  Ccdum  non  sufficers  putant  suis  merilis,  Heaven  is 
too  small  a  reward  for  it;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell 
their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Commandments,  and 
count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a  man,  and  as  one 
sayeth,  Plus  respiciutU  ctssum  piscem,  quam  Christum  crucifixum,plus  salnuh 
nem  quam  SdUmonem^  quibus  in  ore  Christus,  Epicurus  in  corde,  ^  pay  more 
respect  to  a  broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  crucified,  more  regard  to  salmon  than 
to  Solomon,  h&ve  Christen  their  lips, but  Epicurus  in  their  hearts,"  when  some 
counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works  of  theirs  than  to  Christ's 
death  and  passion;  the  devil  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  deludes  them,  and  by 
that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their  bodies,  and 
hazard  their  souls.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  hermits, 
anachorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets, 
any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting;  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  soli* 
tariness,  or  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or 
concomitants  of  them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes 
to  delude  them.  Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib,  1.  cont.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to 
this  purpose,  of  such  as  after  long  fiaisting  have  been  seduced  by  devils;  and 
*<  ^tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents 
proceed  from  fasting;  dreams,  superstitions,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of 
death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness;  fasting  naturally  pi'epares  men  to 
these  things."  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness,  become 
melancholy,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hob- 
goblins, devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dumhostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory, 
civem  quern  diligimuSf  IrucidamuSy  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones  ; 
Camibus  dbstinentes  proprias  cames  devorant,  ut  nil  prater  cutetn  et  ossa  sit 
rdiquum,  Hilarion,  as  ^  Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Anto- 
nius,  was  so  bare  with  fiisting,  ''that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones; 
for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idle- 
headedy  heard  every  night  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  w^olves  howl^  lions  roar  (as 
he  thought)  clattering  of  chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of 
devils."  Such  symptoms  are  common  to  those  that  fast  lung,  are  solitary, 
given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these 
things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good :  sobriety  and  contemplation  join  our  eouIs 
to  God,  as  that  heathen  ^Porphyne  can  tell  us.     **  '^Ecstacy  is  a  taste  of 

f  Ifater  Mnltotls,  Claris  coelonnn,  ala  anlmse  qnie  leves  pennai  prodncat,  nt  In  snbUmeferat ;  cnrrnt  Splritut 
Sancti,  Texillam  fidel,  porta  paradlai,  vita  ungelornm,  Ac  ■  Castlgo  corpus  meum.    Paul         h  Mor 

cncom.  iLib.  8.  cap.  10.  de  rerum  varletate:  admlratlooe  digna  sunt  qua  per  Jcjonium  hoe  inodo 

contingmit  I  aomnia,  superttitio,  conteznptns  toxmentorum,  mortla  desldcriom,  obttinata  opinlOi  insanla. 
Jcjanlam  naturaliter  prieparat  ad  hcc  omnia.  k  Epiat.  i.  3.    Ita  attcnuatus  ftiit  Jcjonio  et  TigUiis,  m 

tantnm  ezeso  corpore  ut  osslbtu  viz  bsrebat,  node  noete  iufantnm  Tagitus,  balatus  pecoram,  mugitas  bonni, 
Tocea  et  ladlbria  dwnonnm,  Ac  1  Lib.  dc  abstiiientliu  Sobrietas  et  continentla  muntem  Deo  coqjniiguiii. 
^  Extaals  nihil  est  aUad  qnam  gnstoa  futurs  beuiittidinia,  in  qua  toU  atnorbemnr  in  Deum.  Erasmua 
fpiau  ad  norpiam. 
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future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God,  a  divine  mdancholj,  a 
spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven  :  but  as  it  ia 
abused,  a  mere  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melan- 
choly. *^  '^  If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guianerius)  a  religious  person 
over-superstitious,  too  solitary,  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will  certainly 
be  melancholy,  thou  mayest  boldly  say  it^  he  will  be  so."  P.  Forestus  hath 
almost  the  same  words,  and  *  Cardan  iubtU  lib,  18.  ef  cap.  40.  Ub.  8.  de  remm 
virietaUy  *^  solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes 
of  all  hermits'  illusions.*'  Lavater,  de  sped,  cap,  19.  part,  1.  and  part,  1.  cap, 
10.  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  s|)ectrums  and  apparitions  ;  none 
saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the  devil's  bath  melandholy; 
«<  ^none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind  as  such  as  live  solitary 
Jives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage.**  ^Polydore  Yirgil 
lib,  2.  de  prodigiie,  ''  holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks*  revelations,  nuns' 
dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed  wholly  ab  insiinctu 
dcemanum,  by  the  devil's  means ;  and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists, 
pseudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  'Fracastorius,  lib.  2.  de  intellect  will 
have  all  your  pythonesses,  sybils,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  be  mere  melancholy, 
so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib,  1.  cap,  8.etlS.  cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9.  Bha- 
sis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause  and  the  devil  together,  with  fasting,  and 
solitariness,  of  such  sybilline  prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with 
*Casaubon  and  others  I  justly  except  at;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  revelations  and  predictionB  of  Christy  to 
those  Py  thonissse  witches,  Apollo's  priests,  the  devil's  ministers  (they  were  no 
better),  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  prophets;  for  these  sybils  set  down  all 
particiilar  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming,  and  many  other  future  accidents 
far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did.  But  howsoever 
there  be  no  Phaebades  or  sybils,!  am  assured  there  be  other  enthusiasts, 
prophets,  dii  Fatidici  Magi,  (of  which  read  Ja  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a  great  ^volume  of  late,  with  elegant  piotures,  and 
epitomised  their  lives)  &c,,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding 
from  those  causes,  ^qui  vinones  sua$  enarrani,  eamniantJuUtrtiy  propheHaani, 
et  ejusvnodi  ddiriis  agikUi,  Spirititm  Sanctum  mbi  communicari  putant. 
That  which  is  written  of  Samt  Francis*  five  wounds,  and  other  snch 
monastical  effects  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to  this  our 
melancholy;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  ^monk  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision;  of  ^8ir  Owen,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick*s' purgatory  in  King  Stephen's  dajrs,  and 
saw  as  much  :  Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian« 
Beda,  Ub,  6.  cap,  13.  14.  15,  et  20.  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap,  11. 
ecd,  hist,  that  saw  strange  'visions;  and  Stumphius  Helvet  Oomic^  a  cobbler 
of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Augsburg^  ^in  Germany.  Alexan- 
der ab  Alexandre,  gen,  dier.  lib*  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiastical  prisoner,  (all 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Plato's  tenth  dialogue  deBqmb. 
that  revived  again  ten  days  after  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  and  told  strange 
wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Aldnous  in  Homer,  or  Lndan's 
vera  historia  itself)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long 


^  Si  rellgiotnm  nbnls  JeJanU  Tlderis  obserrantenif  andadter  mtianchollcnin  prannndabli.  Tract,  ft.  eap.  & 
**  SoUtndo  Ipia,  mesa  aegra  laboribus  anxila  et  J^nnlto,  tam  twnpcratora  cibu  mutata  agrettfboa,  at  homor 
melancholiau  Heremitia  UlnMonum  cansn  sunt  ^  SoUtndo  est  cansa  aiyparitioDDin ;  dqIU  viaionltas  et 
hliiG  delirlo  magli  obnozll  >nnt  qnam  qtd  eoUegUa  et  crane  TlTunt  mooadii ;  talea  plerarnqoa  melanrhnlid 
Ob  rtctum,  aOUtudlncm.      VMonacht  eeae  patent  prcpbatare  ex  Deo,  et  qui  ■oUtariaia  agunt  vitrn^  qaam 


riAoM^         7  FoL  84.  rita  Stepbaal,  et  IbL  177.  poet  trtnm  menolnxn  inediam  et  langnorein  per  9  dlea  atbll 
^""^iSS^  «it  biueai^  >  After  contemplaUoa  In  an  ecatacy ;  ao  Hteiom  wea  wbln»ed  tor  reading  TdHf  t 


ee  QillUons  of  examples  In  oar  anaala.   •  fiede,  Gzegory,  Jaoobna  de  Voiagtai^  Upponaauib  Uieieur— » 
MW  Maior  de  Tltue  patrum,  ite. 
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'when  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their 
lieads  of  wit.     Elorilegas  hath  many  such  escamples,  foL  191.  one  of  Saint 
Outlake  of  Crowald  that  fought  with  devils,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  over- 
much solitariness,  ^the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and 
!Elias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.     ^In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus 
Magnus'  vision  An,  185.  or  ecstacies,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after 
much  fasting  and  meditation.     So  did  the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests. 
Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoin  long  fasting  before 
be  would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  d  <^bo  etvino  abstinerenty  ^before  they  gave 
any  answers,  as  Yolateran,  Ub,  13.  cap,  4.  records,  and  Strabo,  Geog,  lib,  14. 
describes  Charon's  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  Nissum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sick  and  fetnatio  men :  but  nothing  performed  without  long  fasting, 
no  good  to  be  done.     That  soofiing  ^Luoian  conducts  his  Menippus  to  hell  by 
the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithrobarzanes,  but  after  long  faisting,  and  such 
like  idle  preparation.     Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men's  minds,  when  they  would 
make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some 
great  business  of  moment^  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  ^they  bring  him  into  a 
melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many  days  together, 
no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him 
to  lie  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they 
call  it)  on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite 
mad  and  beside  himsel£     And  then  after  some  ten  days,  as  they  And  him  ani« 
mated  and  resol  ved,  they  make  use  of  him.     The  devil  hath  many  such  factors, 
many  such  engines,  which  what  effect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  general,  love  to  their  own  sect,  kale  of  aU  other 
religions,  6b$tina,cy,  peevishness,  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for 
it;  Martyrs,  blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  fastings,  vows,  belief  of  %ncredibi» 
lilies,  impossibilities:  Particular  of  Gentiles,  MaJiometans,  Jews,  Chris^ 
tians;  and  in  tliem,  lieretics  old  and  new,  schismatics,  schoolmen,  propliets, 
enthjisiasts,  <S:c 

Flsat  HeraclUus,  an  rideat  Democritus?  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
symptoms,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraditos?  they  are 
so  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the 
other:  a  mixed  scene  offers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a  promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  strain  to  represent  it.  When  I  think  of 
the  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish  fiibles,  and  pontifical  rites^  those  pagani 
superstitions^  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done^  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
cross,  &o.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus:  but  when  I  see  them 
whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and  trifles,  desperate, 
and  now  ready  to  die,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraditoa.  When  I  sea 
a  priest  say  mas»,  with  all  those  apish  gestures^  murmuringS,  &o,  read  the 
customs  of  the  Jews'  eynagogue,  or  Mahometa  Meschites,  I  must  needs  ^augh 
at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amicif  but  when  I  see  them  make  matters  of 
oonscienoe  of  such  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls, 
to  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c  I  must  needs  condole  their  misery. 
When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  aris  etfods^  with  such  have 

b  FoL  1991  ro6t  AbstlnentiiB  cnru  mlras  IDnslones  diFmonnm  aadlTlt  *FoL  1&6.  poat  nrlam 

medltatlonem  to  TigUla  diel  (tomlnlcn  liaionem  babnlt  tie  pno^atorlo.  d  V\A  mnltM  diet  maoeot  j^unl 

eonaUio  sacerdotnm  aoxUlA  inTocantca.  *  In  Necromant.    £t  cltras  qtildem  glaadea  erant,  potna  aqua, 

lactat  aab  divo,  Ac.  f  John  ETcrardoa  Britanna    Bomanua  lib.  edit.  161 1  dcKribw  all  the  manaer  of 

IL         I  Yariu  mappa  eompoaen  risnm  vix  potent 
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and  hold,  de  land  caprind,  some  write  such  great  volam^  to  no  purpose,  take 
so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  satires,  invectives,  apologies^  doU  ani 
gross  fictions;  when  I  see  grave  learned  men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women, 
methinks  *tis  pretty  spOrt,  and  fit  ^for  Calphumius  and  Democxitus  to  laugh  at 
But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  so  many 
cruel  battles  fought,  &a  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for  Heraclitus  to  lament  ^As 
Merlin  when  he  sat  by  the  lake  side  with  Vortigem,  and  had  seen  the  white 
and  red  dragon  fight,  before 'he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  inJUtumpro- 
rupitj  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant 
I  should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  passionate 
preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to  my 
task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  iofernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  (muwun 
pestium  pestilerUissima  superatUio,  and  able  of  itself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition 
to  all  other  plagues,  miseiies  and  calamities  whatsoever;  far  more  cruel,  more 
pestiferous,  mons  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent^  of  a  greater  extent 
Other  feara  and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the 
time;  but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself  a  plague,  a  fire:  an 
inundation  hurts  one  province  alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  I'ecovered;  but  this 
superstition  involves  all  the  world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sick- 
ness and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but  a  superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest;  '^super^ 
atitiona  itnbutus  animus  nunquam  quietiu  esse  potest,  no  peace^  no  quietness 
True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite,  longB  diversa  oarnificina  et 
pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects  the  other  dejects;  iUorun^ 
pietas,  mera  impietas;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden, 
an  absolute  tyi^anny ;  the  one  a  sui*e  anchor,  a  haven ;  the  other  a  tempestu- 
ous ocean ;  the  one  makes,  the  other  mars ;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other  i9 
folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a  counterfeit;  tha 
one  a  diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to 
helL  But  these  dififerences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  particular 
symptoms.  What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  cate- 
chism will  tell  you,  what  symptoms  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  produceth :  but 
for  their  su[)ei*stitions,  no  tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so 
many,  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so  inconstant,  and  so  different  from  them- 
selves. Tot  mundi  superstUiones  quot  ccelo  stdUe,  one  saith,  there  be  as  many 
superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  devils  themselves 
that  are  the  first  founders  of  them :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptoms 
and  signs,  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  accom- 
panying, as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author  and  main- 
tainer  of  them.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungtie  leonem,  guess  at 
the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds  of  superstition,  which  beside  ns  Chris- 
tians now  domineer  and  crucify  the  world,  Gtentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  to. 
Of  these  symptoms  some  be  general,  some  particular  to  each  private  sect: 
general  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  affection  they  bear  and  show  to 
such  as  are  of  their  own  sect,  and  more  than  Yatinian  hate  to  such  as  are 
opposite  in  religion,  as  they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  superstitions 
rites,  blind  zeal  (which  is  as  much  a  symptom  as  a  cause),  vain  fears,  blind 
obedience,  needless  works,  incredibilities,  impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and 
ceremonies,  wilfulness,  blindness,  obstinacy,  &o.  For  the  first,  which  is  love 
and  hate,  as  'Montanus  saith,  nidla  firmior  amidtia  qiLdtm  qum  cantrahitur 
hinc;  nulla  discordia  major  qudm  qua  d  religioneJU;  no  greater  concord,  no 
greater  discord  than  that  which  proceeds  from  religion.  It  is  incredible  to 
relate,  did  not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  factions,  quam  tetenimis 

■^minSfc  ^^^  C«JpJ»unJua  ore.  Hor,  I  Alanu*  de  InsuUi.  k  Cicero  1.  de  flnlbos.  1  In  M:c«h 
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facticmes  (as  ™  Rich.  Dinoth  writes),  have  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religion  in 
Eranoe,  and  what  hurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  NUM  est 
quod  tarn  impotenter  rapioU  homines,  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio;  siquideni 
pro  ea  omnes  gerUes  corpora  et  animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo  necessitudi- 
nis  vinculo  se  invicem  coUigare,  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one 
Lord,  members  of  one  body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly 
beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  finmiliarity,  united 
partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all 
times,  upon  all  occasions :  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church,  Acts  y.  they 
sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  many  sudi 
memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  perse- 
cutions, many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  like,  as 
our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son 
&0.  In  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  C^  nam  superstilio  irrepsit  vercs  rdir 
gionis  imilatrix,  superstition  is  still  religion  s  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in 
this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
affection,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together:  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath 
he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite?  How  those  oldEomans 
were  affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Eusebius,  aut  lita  aut  morere,  sacrifice  or  di&  No  greater  hate,  more 
continuate^  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  re- 
ligion, no  such  feral  opposition,  &ther  against  sou,  mother  against  daughter, 
husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdom  against  kingdom:  as  of  old 
at  Tentria  and  Combos: 


«*^Iminortale  odium  et  nnnqaam  sanabOe  Tnlnoii 
Indo  fiiror  Tulgo,  quod  nuniina  ricinorum 
Odlt  utcrqne  locus,  qaura  solos  credit  liAbcndot 
Ease  deus  quos  ipse  colat.'* 


**  Immortal  hate  It  breeds,  a  wound  past  cure. 
And  tary  to  the  commous  still  to  endure: 
Because  one  city  t'  other's  gods  as  vain 
l>eride,  and  his  alone  as  good  maintain.** 


The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly 
call  us  giaours^  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of 
Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a 
brother,  and  had  in  good  esteem,  a  Mussulman  or  a  believer,  which  is  a  greater 
tic  to  them  than  any  affinity  or  consauguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like 
so  many  burrs;  but  as  for  the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and 
abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messiah  should  be  a  common  saviour  to  us  all, 
and  rather,  as  ^  Luther  writes,  "than  they  that  now  scofi'at  them,  curse  them, 
pei*secute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs  and  brethren  with  them,  or  have 
any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they  would  crucify  their  Messiah  ten 
times  over,  and  God  himself  his  angels,  and  all  his  creatures,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, though  they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it.**  Such  is  their  malice 
towards  us.  Kow  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
unto  ns;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently 
bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol 
and  Gabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva*s  tyranny  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil  wars.  "  ^  Tantum  religio  potuit 
suadere  malorum,"  "  Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuada**  Not  there 
only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of  bloody  battles^  racks  and  wheels,  sedi* 
tions,  factions,  oppositions. 

**  'obvia  idgnit 
SIgna,  paiM  aquUaa,  et  pUa  minantla  pflla," 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jew,  Turk|* 
or,  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than 

m  QaU.  iiist.  lib.  I.  ^  Lactantlos.  *  Jnr.  Sat.  li.        P  Comment  In  MIcab.    Ferre  non  poesnnt 

lit  Ulormn  Mesriaa  communis  serrator  slt^  nostrum  gandivm,  Ac  llesdiis  rd  decern  dedes  cmcillxnri 
OKsent,  Ipsuniqae  I>eum  at  id  fieri  posset,  una  cum  angells  et  ereatoria  omnibn%  nee  absterrentor  ab  hoc 
fiicto  etai  rollie  In&ma  sabennda  forenL        *  Lncreti        '  Lncaib 
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Protestants ;  **  my  name  (sai  th  '  Lather)  is  more  odions  to  tbem  than  any  thief 
or  murderer."  So  it  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever :  and  none 
BO  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenets,  opinions,  obstinate,  wilful,  refractory, 
peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiff  in  defence  of  theniy  they  do  not  only  perse- 
cute and  hate,  but  pity  all  other  i*eligions,  account  them  damned,  blind  as  if 
they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they  are  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of 
heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their 
doctrine  sound,  per/wiem  aureum  de  ccdo  ddapsa  dactrina,  **  let  down  from 
heaven  by  a  golden  rope,"  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jews  at  this  day 
are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish, saith^  Luther,  that  solisaivari^goli 
domini  terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And  as  ^  Buxtorfius  adds, "  so  ignorant  and 
self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding  rabbins  you  shall  find 
nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obstinacy, 
in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet  so  zealous  withal,  that  no 
man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD." 
*Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Ckntiles  in  China,  and 
Tartary ;  our  ignoran  t  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of 
Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and  none  but  they  can  be  saved.  '^  ^  Zealous  (as  Paul 
saith,  flom.z.  2.)  without  knowledge,"  they  will  endureany  misery,  any  troable, 
suffer  and  do  that  which  the  sunbeams  will  not  endure  to  see,  ReHigionvi  acti 
Funis,  all  extremities,  losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fisist,  pray,  tow  chas- 
tity, wilful  poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a  thousand  deaths  as 
some  Jews  did  to  Pilate's  soldiers,  in  like  case,  eacertos  pr(j^>entea  jugulos  d 
manifest^  prcB  se/erentes,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  cariorem  esse  ritd  sibi  legis 
patn'cB  observationenij  rather  than  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  tbat 
religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves  have  been  brought 
up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it^  and  without 
farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigicusly  false, 
they  will  believe  it;  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than 
we  shall  do  to  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his 
understandinsf,  show  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  sect, 
Non  persuaddfis  etiamsi  pttsuaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.  As  those 
pagans  told  the  Jesuits  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have 
done :  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  Prince,  go  to  hell  for  company,  if  most 
of  their  friends  went  thither :  they  will  not  be  moved,  no  persuasior,  no  tor- 
ture can  stir  them.  So  that  papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows,  povftrtr, 
obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  listings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ages :  much  and  more  than  all  this,  I  shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done 
by  these  superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews:  their  blind  zeal 
and  idolatrous  superstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  difff  jrence, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest^  For  if  a 
man  shall  duly  consider  those  superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnics  in  Japan, 
the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the  Chinese  idolaters,  '  Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico 
especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the 
same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to 
be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  liiaa 
the  rest.  In  a  word,  this  is  common  to  all  su]>erstitiou,  there  is  nothing  so 
mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  includible,  which  they  will  not 
believe,  observe,  and  diligently  perform,. as  much  as  in  them  lies;  nothing  «> 
monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suSor,  wliich 
they  will  not  willingly  undertake.     So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstition.  ** '  0 

■  Ad  Galftt  Comment    Nomen  odiosins  menm  qnam  nllns  homlclda  aut  far.  t  Comment.  In  ^l^tti^ 

Aaeo  tncomprohensiWUs  et  aspera  eornm  snperbia,  Ac.        «  Synagog.  Judajorum,  ca.  1.  Inter  oorum  InteU*. 

StIIk.?"'?.*  •*"'»>n<»nflP"rterlffnorant!am  ct  in*lplcnt!am  grandem  Inve^le^  horrcadam  Indaratlonan, 

Sm  2n«  Ii!!Il?!!L^       ^r***  '"  ^**"*'  0'  ^e  EnliesUnn,  Act  xv.  T  Malnnt  com  iUb  inumfre,  qutm 

!ISedibUMSS.^liTttl4        '^'^'****  *•  *  *0  iBgypte,  rellgionls  tiUB  mIc  aupcnont  <abaH  m» 
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lEgypt  (as  Trismegistus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  sucb  an  posterity 
-will  not  believe."  I  know  that  in  true  religion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so 
apprehended  alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially 
deride,  Christ's  incarnation,  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  q^twdidoo 
credendum  (saith  TertuUian)  qtbod  i/ncredibile,  &c.  many  miracles  not  to  be  con- 
troverted or  disputed  o£  Mira/ri  non  nmari  saptentia  vera  est,  saith  ^  Gerhar- 
dua  j  et  in  divinie  (as  a  good  fiither  informs  us)  qucedam  credenda,  qwBdam 
admirandOf  4&c.  some  things  are  to  be  believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all 
submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired.  Though  Julian  the  apostate 
Bcoff  at  Christians  in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  tntdtectum  in  ohsequiumfdeij 
saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  Ipse  dixUf  we  make 
our  ^noU  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther 
examination  of  the  truth ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  our  creed  is  aUi' 
oris  prcestcmticB^  and  much  more  divine;  and  as  Thomas  will,  pi^  cansideroTUi 
semper  suppelunt  rationes,  ostendeniea  oredibiliUUem  in  mysteriis  supernatural 
libus,  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gregory  well 
informeth  us;  Fides  non  hahet  meritum,  tthi  humanck  ratio  queer  it  experimen- 
tum;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  no^  worth  the  name  of  &ith,  that  will  not 
apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstration :  we  must  and  will  believe  God*s 
word;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  ^Elchardus  de 
JSancto  Viclore  vows  he  will  say  to  Christ  hmiself  at  the  day  of  judgment; 
''Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  hast  deceived  us:*'  thus  we  plead.  But 
for  the  rest  I  wiU  not  justify  that  ponti£cial  consnbstantiation,  that  which 
*^  Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Campanella  confesseth,  Atheismi 
triumphat.  cap,  12.  foL  125,  diffidUimum  dogma  esse^  nee  aliud  mbjectwn 
fnctgia  kcereticorum  blaaphemiis,  et  stuUis  irrisionibus  politicorum  reperiri  They 
bold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari;  and  besides  they  scoff  at  it, 
vide  gentem  cotnedentem  Deum  euum^  inquit  quidam^  Maurus,  ^Ilunc  Deum 
muscce  et  vermes  irrident,  quum  ipsum  poUuumt  et  devoranty  subditus  est  igni, 
aqucBj  et  latronesjurantur,  pixidem  au/ream  humi  prosternunt^  et  se  tamen  non 
defendit  hie  D^as.  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  integer  in  singulis  /lostice  particuUs^ 
idem  corpus  numero,  tarn  multis  locis,  ccdo,  terra,  &a  But  he  that  shall  read 
the  ''Turks'  Alcoran,  the  Jews*  Talmud,  and  Papists'  golden  legend,  in  the  mean 
time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions^  prodigious  para- 
doxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of 
the  devil  himself  which  is  the  author  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and  wonder 
withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jews,  such  learned  under- 
standing men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers,  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them :  auJtfraudem 
non  detegere:  but  that  as  ^  Yaiminus  answers,  cb  pyhUccepotestatisformidinem 
aUairare  philosophi  non  audebant,  they  durnt  not  speak  for  fear  of  the  law.  But 
I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious 
religion,!  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to 
relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multi- 
tude of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians 
that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela 
writes,  13,000  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  Chronicles,  that  bragged  so 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  *  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic,  astronomy, 
geometry:  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities:  yet  at 
the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross :  they  worshipped, 

b HedUftt  19.  d«  eoeiui  domin.  «Ln>.  1.  de  trin.  cop.  2.  si  deceptl  sniniu,  &c  d Vide  Samsstto 
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as  Diodorua  Siculns  records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Odna, 
Hud  after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  auy  creature  that  did  them 
good.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotu^  Ibis  and 
storks,  an  ox  (saith  Pliny)  ^leeks  and  onions,  Macrobius^ 

**lPornim  et  cffpe  deos  Imponere  nubibua  aasi, 
IIos  ttt  Nilo  deos  colis." — r— 

Scoffing  ^Lucian  in  his  vera  Hisioria:  which,  as  he  oonfesseth  liTmaftlf^  was 
not  |)ersuasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glance  at  the 
monstrous  fictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  with- 
out doubt  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself;  that 
when  he  had  seen  the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus 
gave  him  a  mallow  root)  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  anj  peril 
or  extremity;  which  he  did  accordingly;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamoidia  in 
the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his  root,  and  was 
instantly  delivered.     The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of 
their  own  invention ;  see  the  said  Ludan  de  de&  SyriA.    Momey,  cop.  22.  de 
veritat  rdig.    Gulid.  Stuckius,  ^Scuirarum  Sacrificiommque  GentiL  detcrqtt, 
Peter  Faber  Semester,  2.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.     Selden  de  due  'Syris,  Purchas*  pil- 
grimage, "^Eosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greeks.     The 
Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were  mqforum  and 
viinorum  gentium^  as  Yarro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain ;  some  celestial,  select, 
and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemures^  Dioscori, 
Soteres,  and  Parastatee,  dii  tuteiarea  amongst  the  Greeks:  gods  of  all  sorts, 
for  all  functions;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea;  some  for  heaven,  some  for 
hell;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings^  hus- 
bandry, woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  <!^a     All  actions  and  offices^  Pax- 
'  Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina^  Stercutius,  Febris,  Pallor,  Invidia,Protervia»  Risus, 
Angerona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Yeneranda^  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris, 
kings,  emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for  them,  thej  did 
likewise  canonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done,  uaUatum  apud 
antiquoa,  as  '^  Jac.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui  henefieUs 
mortales  juvarenty  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents,  staiim 
se  ingeasit  tllorum  seputchris,  siaiuis,  templisy  oris,  &o.  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases^  do 
miracles,  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  .^culapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphiaraufi^ 
&c.  dii  et  Semi-diu     For  so  they  were  Semudiiy  demi-gods,  some  medU  uUer 
Deos  et  homines,  as  Max.  ^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26,  ef  27,  maintains  and 
j  ustifies  in  many  words.     ^  When  a  good  man  dies,  his  body  la  buried,  but  lus 
soul,  ex  homiiie  daemon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god,  nothing  dispa- 
raged with  malignity  of  air,  or  variety  of  forms,  rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that 
perfect  beauty  with  his  eyes.     Now  being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps 
hi3  poor  friends  here  on  earth.  Ins  kindiisd  and  allies,  informs,  suocoura,  &c 
punisheth  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a  good  genius  to  protect  and 
govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods,  so  they  will  have  it,  ordaining  some 
for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office,  some  for  another. 
Hector  and  AchiUes  assist  soldiers  to  this  day;  ^dflsculapius  all  sick  men,  the 
Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion  they  show  them- 
selves.    The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  .^^ulapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  devil 
mhh]ik&iess)nonsomnianss€dvigilansipseindi:**  So  hxTynaa.    And  not 

li  0  Sanctis  rentes  qnflms  luee  naseantar  In  borto  Kmnlnal  JavoL  Sat  IS.  IPradeotivSi 

**  Having  proceeded  to  doUy  leeks  and  onions,  yon,  O  Egypt,  wonhip  sacta  gods.**  kpneflife.  t«r.  hUL 

1  Tignrf,  foU  »94.  «  Rosin,  antia  Rom.  1.  S.  c  1.  et  delnceps.  >^ Lib.  de  divSnattone  et  magids 

pnestlglls  In  Mopio.  ^  Coamo  Pacdo  Interpret  nihil  ab  aerls  caliglne  ant  flgnrarmn  Tarietate  tmpeditH 
meram  pnlchritndinem  meruit,  exnltana  et  misericonUa  motos,  cognatos  amicoe  qni  adhue  numntvr  In  terai 
tuetnr,  errantlbnt  •accurrlt,  ftc  Deua  boc  hiaiit  nt  casent  genii  dii  tuteiaret  iiomfoibas,  bonoi  JmiaeaL 
xualus  puniontea,  Ac 
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good  men  only  do  they  thos  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  devils  (as  ^Stokias 
inveighs),  Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogabaluses,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.     ^  Eor  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods;" 

**  Et  domlbnfl,  tecHs,  thermls  et  equis  soleatit 
AMigntfe  Bolenc  genlos  '*— 

saith  Fmdentius.  China  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina 
knots,Prema»Pramanda,Hymen,Hymeneus,  for  weddings;  Oomus  the  god 
of  good  fellows,  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth.  Mena 
rnenHrua/rumy  <bc.,  male  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions, 
with  beards^  without  beards,  married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  bom  at  all,  but, 
as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter*s  head.  Hesiod  reckons  up  at  at  least  30,000 
gods,  Yarro,  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to  the 
multitude  of  cities ; 

**  Qnlcqald  hviniis,  jKlagna,  coelnm  misenibne  fflgnlt,    I   **  Whaterar  hesreni,  sea  and  land>egat, 
Id  dixere  deoa,  ooUes,  freta,  flumina,  flAmmiM."        |      Hilli,  aeaa  and  rivers,  God  was  thla  and  that'* 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions ; 
*^  As  children  make  babies  (so  saith  ^Momeus),  their  poets  make  gods,**  et 
quoa  cuIorarU  in  templis,  ludurU  in  Theatris,  as  Lactantios  scofEs.     Saturn,  a 
man,  gelded  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruel  tyrant  driven  out  of  his 
kingdom  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked,  lascivious 
paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villainies,  a  whole  volume 
is  too  little  to  relate.     Yenus,  a  notorious  strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barber*s 
chair,  Mars,  Adonis,  Anchises'  whore^  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the 
rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  many  such ;  and  these  gods  so 
fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremomis,  hf/mnisj  et  canticia  celebrant ;  their 
errors,  luctus  et  gaudia,  amores,  tras,  nuptias  et  liberorum  procreationea  i^  as 
Susebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth,  and  mournings,  loves,  angers,  and 
quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as 
it  were  publishing  their  villainies.     But  see  more  of  their  originals.     When 
Komulus  was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacify  the  people, 
Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Komulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven, 
and  therefore  to  be  ever  after  adored  for  a  god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syro- 
phanes  of  Egypt  had  one  only  son  whom  he  dearly  loved;  he  erected  his 
statue  in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  garlands  to  pacify  their 
master's  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a 
god.    This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband  Belus,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by 
Lis  minion  Antinou.^^   Flora  was  a  rich  harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that  she  made 
the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solemnised  long  after;  and  to 
make  it  a  more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess  of  flowers,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  her  amongst  the  rest.    The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nasssBus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanua  desisted  from  his  wars, 
consecrated  a  church  Fortunas  muliebri;  and  ^  Yenus  Barbata  had  a  templo 
erected,  for  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest.    The  citizens 
^of  Alabanda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Romans 
(who  then  waned  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to 
these  parts),  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  god- 
dess, with  annual  games  and  sacrifices;  so  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  witk 
shameful  flattery  on  the  one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other 
to  acce])t,  upon  so  vile  and  absuixl  an  occasion.    Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that 
his  daughter  TuUiola  might  be  made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and 

P  Saexnmm  gent  descrlpt  non  bene  meritoa  solnm,  sed  et  tTrannot  pro  dUa  colnnt,  qnl  genu  htunannm 
ttoneudam  in  modam  ponentoea  immnnltate  dlTexanint,  Ac  foedaa  meretrioes,  Ac  ^  Can.  23.  de  Ten 

rcL    Deot  finxerunt  eonun  poetae,  nt  inflantium  pnppaa.        '  l*roem.  lib.  Contra  philoa.         '  Llviua,  lib.  I. 
Dcos  Tobia  in  postemm  propltlns,  Qiiiritea.  t  Anth.  Verdore,  Imag.  dcorum.  ^  Mnlierla  candido 

•plendcntea  amlclmloe  varioque  Uetantca  geitlmlne,  vemo  florentaa  conaniinn,  solum  stementei,  ttc     Apn- 
leiuii  lib.  II,  de  Aaino  aarea 
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Minerva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it  Their  h<Aj  days  and  adorations  veze  all 
out  as  xidiculous;  those  Lnpercals  of  Pan,  flondes  of  Flora,  Bonadea,  Anna 
Petenna,  Satumals,  &o,,  as  how  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  laacivioas 
and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  *by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang 
their  noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  ^Ludan,  and  lick  blood  like  flies 
that  was  spilled  about  the  altars.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron, 
ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone^  dim  truncus  eram,  &c.  wore  moat  absurd,  aa  being 
their  own  workmanship ;  for  as  Seneca  not^  adarant  Ugneos  deoSy  et  /abro$ 
tnterim  quifecerurU,  carUemnunt,  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman ;  and 
IS  Tertullian  follows  it,  Si  homines  non  esseni  duspropitii  non  essent  dn,  bid 
it  not  been  for  men  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still  and  stupid, 
etatnes  in  which  mice,  swallows,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webs, 
and  in  their  very  mouths  laid  their  ezcrementa  Those  images,  I  say,  were 
all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them :  JupitOT  with 
a  ram*s  head.  Mercury  a  dog*8.  Pan  like  a  goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads,  one 
with  a  beard,  another  without;  see  more  Id  Carterius  and  '  Yerduriua  of  their 
monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures :  and  which  was  absurder  yet^  thej  told 
them  these  images  came  £^m  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple  at 
Athens,  quod  i  ccdo  ceddisae  credAani  accola^  saith  Pausanias.  They  formed 
aome  like  storks,  apes,  bulls,  and  yet  seriously  believed ;  and  that  which  was 
impious  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  whoremastera,  ince^ 
tuous  Sodomites  (as  commonly  they  were  idl,  aa  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo, 
Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves^  drudges  (for  ApoUo  and  Neptune  mado 
tiles  in  Phrygia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Vulcan  a  blackamith, 
unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villainies,  much  less  in  heaven,  as 
*Momay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such;  so  weak  and 
brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalos, 
as  also  her  weeping  priests ;  Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed:  Yeniu 
ran  away  crying,  and  the  like ;  than  which  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
NonM  ridiciUum  lugere  quod  colas,  vel  coUre  quodlugeaa  t  (which  ^Minntics 
objects)  Sidti,  cur  plangUisf  si  tnoifui,  cur  adoratisf  that  it  is  no  marvel  if 
^Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scoff' 
at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did  ;  if  Diagoras  took  Hercules* 
imager  and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seethe  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  saiil, 
his  13th  labour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  IdoL 
ffarietat,  Chiysostom  advers,  GetUiL  Amobius  adv.  Gentes.  Austin  deciv. 
DeL  Theodoret.  ds  curat  Grcsc,  affec  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  Minutiua  Felix, 
Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius,  iio,  I^amentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those 
symptoms  ere,  that  tbey  should  bo  so  far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitioos 
gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  precious  time,  best  days  in  their 
honour,  to  ^sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombs,  so 
many  thousand  sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  ^Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  'Marcus  Julianus,  sumamed  6b  crdnnis  hostias  Victimarius,  et  Tauncre- 
fiius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Boman  emperors  usually  did  with  much  labour  and 
cost ;  and  not  emperors  only  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  were  at  this 
charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.  Pythagoras  offered  a 
hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  problem,  and  it  was  an  ordinary 
thing  to  sacrifice  in  ^  Ludan's  time,  "  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen 

*  Magna  rellglono  qmerttar  qnn  ponit  adalteria  pinxm  nnmeTare.  Mlnnt'  '  UK  de  — «»«M*ti  Tnrr9 

Inhlant^  et  tnuaeamm  In  morem  ianmiinem  exngentee  cireum  anw  effoeam.  *  Imacliiee  Dmmm^  Bb.  »je 
Inacript.       »  De  ver.  nUg.  cap.  22.  Indignl  qui  temm  ealoeat,  tt&  b  Oetaviana  •  Jvpltar  Tra- 

acedoa,  de  eacrifldis,  et  passim  alias.  d  G66  seyeral  kinds  of  sacrlfleee  In  Eeypt  Mijor  Teekoai  up,  tooL  a. 
coU.  of  which  rcsad  more  In  capi  L  of  Lanrentlns  Plgnorios  his  Esypt  ehaneters.  a  caiisa  ofwhlaa  Saftobias 
cms  subda.  Uh.  a  cap.  1.  *  Her<  d.  CUo.  Immolarlt  leeta  pecora  ter  mllle  Delptals,  nna  com  IbcIIb  pliiala 
w  .^  _i    Sapentltlosns  Jolianus  innameras  sine  paralmonla  pecades  maotavlt    Amiaaos  Sft.  Bow  aJ&L 


^S?"^  ulntem,  si  ta  Tioeris  perimns:  lib.  3.  Bomanl  obaenrantissiml  sonfe  eereaMmUmm,  bello  pro- 
nuBu  ff  De  sscriflclls  t  bnenlam  pro  bona  Ttlelodineb  borce  qnatuor  pro  diTiUi%  cestam  pra  wna. 

ww«Biqttetauroapro«oipltqaTioJai^dltu,&a  -.  ^  *  »• 
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for  wealth,  a  htradred  for  a  kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  safe  rehmi  from 
Troja  to  Pjlus,**  kc  Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  saorifioe — ^the  Sua 
horses,  Vulcan  fire,  Diana  a  white  hart,  Yequs  a  turtle,  Ceres  a  hog,  Proser- 
pine a  black  lamb,  Neptune  a  bull  (read  more  in  ^  Stukius  at  large),  besides 
sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were 
affected  with  blood  or  smoke.  "  And  surely  ( ^  saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat 
the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods^ 
their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them,  of  their  diet,  houses, 
orders,  <&c.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make;  if  one  should  but  observe  their 
absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  pity  their  folly.** 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  theirordinaiy prayers,  petitions,  ^  requests, 
sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions  )  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus  Tpius, 
fierm.l.  Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius,  Sent.  2,  JuvenaL  Sat,  10.  there 
likewise  exploded,  Metctani opimaa  etpingues  hoatias  deo  quasi  esurienH,  pro* 
fttndurU  vina  tanquam  sitientij  lumina  accendwU  vdut  in  tsnebris  agenti'(lMO» 
tantins,  lib.  2.  cap.  6).  As  if  their  gods  were  hungry,  athirst,  in  the  aark, 
they  light  candles,  offer  meat  and  drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their 
counsels  and  give  oracles,  ^  viscerum  sterquUiniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excre- 
mental  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos  doos  Yarro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well 
he  might.  I  say  nothing  of  their  magnificent  and  sunikptuous  temples,  those 
maiestical  structures :  to  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus*  temple,  adbranchidas^ 
as  '  Strabo  writes,  a  thousand  oaks  did  not  suffica  Who  can  relate  the  glorious 
splendour,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon*s  temple  in  Africa,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the 
Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo*s  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs 
of  Antioch.  The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  and  so  capadoua 
(for  10,000  men  might  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of  Cusco, 
described  by  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jews  and 
Chfisiians.  There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  s3magogue8; 
b«t  new  Cairo  reckons  up  (if  "  Radzivilns  may  be  believed)  6800  mosques. 
Fez  400,  whereof  50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  PauVs  in  London.  Helena 
built  300  fair  churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  mosques. 
The  Mahometans  have  1000  monks  in  a  monastery;  the  ]ike  saith  Acosta  of 
Ajnericans ;  Kicdusof  the  Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ;  and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  them,  than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or 
St.  Edmimd's-Bury  in  England  with  us:  who  can  describe  those  curious  and 
costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias?  I  conceal 
their  donaries,  pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  fictitious  gods 
daily  consecrated.  ^  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  sent 
two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  ^  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  dedi« 
cated  a  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a  golden  altar:  no  man 
came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base  offerings  in  respect ; 
they  offered  men  themselves  aliye.  The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed 
every  year  a  man,  averruncandos  deorum  ires  causdj  to  pacify  their  gods,  de 
morUis  pTiBcipitio  dejecerunt^  cba  and  they  did  voluntarily  undergo  it.  The  Dedi 
did  so  sacrifice,  IHis  manilnis;  Curtius  did  leap  into  the  gulf  Were  they  not 
all  strangely  deluded  to  go  so  &r  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both 
in  war  and  peace,  as  Poly  bins  relates  (which  their  augurs,  priests,  vestal  virgina 
can  witness),  to  be  so  superstitious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  Hve^ 
tlian  omit  any  ceremonies,  or  offend  their  heathen  godsf  Nidas,  that  generous 
and  valiant  captain  of  the  Greeks^  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of 

bDe nerit  QenCn. et aacrlflcL l^i^  1696.  lEnfanvero tl qolsreeennret  vueitiilti nuHriakf  to  t»tSt^ 

■acriAdli,  dils  adorudla.  Ac  qon  rota  Ikdant,  qnldde  Us  ttatiunt,  kc  hand  tdo  an  rirarna,  Jtc  k  Max. 
lyrius,  ser.  1.  CrcetRS  ngfsm  omnlnm  •tnltinfanns  da  tobeto  conwlil^  alini  da  namaro  aienarasit  dlmcnahmc 
maris,  Ac  lLib.4.  ^Perigr.  Uieroaol.  BSoUnna  ^Hexodotui^ 
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his  too  much  superstition,  ^  because  the  augurs  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set 
sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse  whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  he  tarried  so 
long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  were  overthrown.  The 
^  Parthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kind,  thej  would  rather  lose  avictorj, 
nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the  night,  'twas  against  their  religion. 
The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sabbath^  when  Pompeius  besieged 
Jenisalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set  upon  by  the  Goths, 
suffered  themselves  upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epims,  besi^ed  by  the 
Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report  Because  a  dead  dog  was  flung  into  the 
only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  would  die  of  thirst  all,  rather  than  diink 
of  that  ^  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.  Though 
the  prsetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persnaaiona, 
their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die 
or  yield  up  the  city.  Vix  ausum  ipse  credere  (saith  *  Barletius)  tantam  super^ 
etitianerrkf  vd  affirmare  levisnmam  hanc  causam  tantcereivelnuiffts  ridiadam, 
quum  non  dubUem  rieumpotiua  quam  admircUionem  posteris  excitaiuram.  The 
story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought 
nobody  would  believe  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relate  what  strange  effects  ^lia 
idolatry  and  sn])erstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter  years  in  the  Indies 
and  those  bordering  parts :  ^  in  what  feral  shapes  the  ^  devil  is  adored,  ne  quid 
tncUi  irUerUerUf  as  they  say;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt  Scanderoon  and 
Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  certain  kind  of  ^jeople  called  Coord.s 
coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  the  devil,  and  alieg& 
this  reason  in  so  doing:  God  is  a  good  man  and  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  devil 
is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women 
saci'ifices  unto  him,  a  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Ci'ete  to  Saturn 
of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Agamemnon's  Iphigenia,<S:a  At  ^Mexico, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum 
corda  k  mverUiwn  corporibus  extracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000  in 
a  year  (Acosta,  lib»  5.  cap,  20)  to  their  idols  made  of  flour  and  men's  blood, 
and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes:  and  as  prodigious  to  relate,  ^  how 
they  bury  their  wives  with  husbands  deceased,  'tis  fearfiil  to  report,  and  harder 
to  believa 

"■Nam  cCTtamen  habent  lethi  (\r\t^  vlra  seqaator 
Conjoj^am,  pudor  est  non  Ucuiue  inori,** 

and  burn  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandee  dies, "  twelve 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartai's,  when  a  great  cham  departs,  or  an 
emperor  in  America:  how  they  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  that 
hath  Ufa  like  those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  ^aa  the 
Bannians  about  Surat,  they  of  China,  that  for  superstition's  sake  never  eat 
flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  many,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-plaoea, 
andsome  pray  to  theiridolstwentj-four  hours  together  withoutany  intermission, 
biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotion's  sake.  Some  again 
are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests  (that  tell  them  such 
vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven  in  that  other  life),  ^  that 

'  Boterns,  poht  Uh.  S.  capi  18.  ^  Plntarch.  Ttt  CrassL  '  They  were  of  the  Greek  cli«n& 

■  Lib.  &.  de  geatls  ScanderbegU  t  In  teinplia  Iroxoania  Idolornm  monstra  oonapiduntnr,  mannwea* 

Ilfpoea,  lutea,  Ac  lilcclus.  ^  I>euxn  eulxn  nlacare  non  est  opua,  qnla  non  nooet  i  aed  dBmonem  McrHkfi: 

placant,  &&  '  Fer.  Corte8ln&  7 IL  Pdloa,  Lod.  Vertomannn^  datIs-  lib.  6w  cap.  9.  P.  MMXtfz. 

Ocean,  dee.       >  Propertlna,  lib.  3.  eleg.  li.     **  There  la  a  conteat  amongst  the  llring  wives  aa  to  wfalchaltall 
follow  the  hnsband,  and  not  be  allowed  to  die  ftir  him  la  acconnted  a  dUcracb**  *  Mathiaa  a  UtdteiL 

b  Eplat  Jesuit  anno  1549.  a  Xa\-erto  et  aocUa.  Idemqne  RIccIna,  expelit  ad  Slnaa,  1. 1.  per  totmn  J^osfr- 
torM  apnd  eoe  toCo  die  canilbua  abstinent  et  placlboi  ob  religlonem,  nocte  et  die  Idola  cokntea;  iiiuqwa 
Jgredlentes.  «  Ad  immortalltatom  mone  aspirant  aumml  maglitratna,  tie.  £t  multi  mortalcs  hae  in 
et  pnepoatero  ImsiortalltatUatudlo  labomnt,  et  miaere  perennt :  rex  iree  clam  Tcnenum  haoateet.  alM  ai 
wiiwet  ni4«atmi. 
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many  thousands  volantarily  break  their  own  oeckfl^  as  Cleombrotns  Ambor- 
ciatiiSy  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselvesy  that  thej  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another  strangles 
himself  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  th^  vain  hope, 
had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexatious,  follies,  torments  f  I  may  conclude  with 
^  Possevinus,  RdigiofacU  aaperoM  tnHes,  homines  iferia;  wperstUio  ex  hominibu/F 
JerOy  religion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beaste. 
and  fools ;  and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better 
than  dizzards ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  tme^  w  unu%  reliffumis  ecopus^ 
tU  ei  quern  eoHmus  eimileajlamue,  that  is  the  drift  of  religion  to  make  us  like 
him  whom  we  worship  :  what  shall  be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  degenerate 
into  stocks  and  stones  f  of  such  as  worship  these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium 
dcemania^  *but  to  become  devils  themselves  Y  *Tis  therefore  0Vitio9tt«  error^  et 
maximh  periculosus,  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous  error  of  all  others,  as 
'  Plutarch  holds,  turbulenia  pasaio  haminem  eonstemana,  a  pestilent,  a  trouble- 
some passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  superstition,  ^  Pliny  calls 
it,  marie  non/mitur,  death  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.  Impious  and 
ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like 
to  it,  none  so  oontinuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,  so  violent* 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  go  next  to  Gentiles :  what 
of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and 
high  places,  what  their  Pharisees^  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectarier 
have  maintained,  I  will  nut  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  present,  I  presumi^ 
no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious, 
wilful,  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no 
purpose ;  he  that  shall  but  read  their  rabbins'  ridiculous  comments,  their 
strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables^  childish 
talesy  which  they  stedfastly  believe,  will  think  they  be  scarce  rational  crea- 
tures ;  their  foolish  ^  customs,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning,  and  how  they 
prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings,  how 
to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  iio.     Last  of  all,  the 
expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp  that 
shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  (lentiles,  and  overcome  them  by 
new  diseases ;  how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  aJl  the  scattered  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  banquet,  "^Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God 
made,  a  cup  of  wine  that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  iJiat  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's 
cellar  ever  since.**    At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in 
Job  iv.  10,  "that  every  day  feeds  on  a  thousand  hills,**  PsaL  L  10,  that 
great  Leviathan,  and  a  great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg  so  big,  '*^that  by  chance 
tumbling  out  of  the  nest,  it  knocked  down  three  hundred  tall  cedars^  and 
breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  hundred  and  sixty  villages  :**  this  bird  stood 
up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not 
fall  to  the  bottom  in  seven  years  :  of  their  Messiah's  ^wives  and  children ; 
Adam  and  Eve,  &a,  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest:  when  a 
Koman  prince  asked  of  rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania,  why  the  Jews*  God  was 
compared  to  a  lion  ;  he  made  answer  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion, 
but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  rabbin  prayed 

e  Cantlone  In  lib.  10.  Bonin!  de  repnb.  fbl  1 1 1.  *  Qiitn  Iiwitxs  dlaboll  nt  ne<inlt1am  referant        f  Lib. 

de  saiientir.  V  HouiiDlbos  Tltie  finis  mon,  non  antem  luperBtitionis,  profert  bsc  sum  terniinos  nitn  viiie 
flncm.  b  BuztoiUns,  Synagog.  Jud.  c  4.  Inter  precandum  nemo  pediculoa  attingat,  rel  pulicem,  ant  per 
^utcar  Inferina  rentum  emittat,  Ac    Id.  c.  A.  et  leq.  cap.  86.  i  llUc  omnia  anlmalla,  piacea,  aves.  quos 

1  >eus  nnitoam  creavlt  mactabnnrar,  et  vinnm  generoeom,  Ac  k  Cr^na  lapan  cedrl  ^tiasimi  300  dejectl 

•t  mt.  qnumque  b  lapsn  ormn  ftierat  confmctum,  pa;;i  160  inde  anbrnersl,  et  alluTione  InundatL  1  Every 

kinf;  of  the  world  shall  send  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  be  his  wife,  because  it  ia  written,  Pa  zlr.  10^  *'  Kinga* 
diiu;;hMn  shrill  ^teiid  on  him,"  ftc 
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to  God  he  might,  aud  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward,  "™  Bat  when  he  was 
four  hundred  miles  from  Home  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great-bellied  women 
in  Home  made  abortions,  the  city  walls  fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a  hun- 
dred miles  nearer,  and  roared  a  second  time,  their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads, 
the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went  back.**  With  an 
infinite  number  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they  ^^erilj  believe,  feed 
themselvra  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no  persuasions  be 
diverted,  but  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies,  live 
like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Grentiles^  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so 
absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out 
of  every  one  of  them,  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alco- 
ran itself  a  gallimaufry  of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions^  precepts,  stolen 
from  other  sects,  and  confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a  company  of  rude  and 
barbarous  clowns.  As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he 
came  from  Mecca,  the  moon  came  down  fbom  heaven  to  visit  him,  ^  how  God 
sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.,  with  a  company  of  stupend  figments  of  the 
angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judgment^  and  three  sounds 
to  prepare  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  years  of  Paradise,  which  wholly 
consists  in  coeundi  e$  coTfiedendi  volupUite,  and  pecorinis  Iif>inintlm3  scripUtm, 
beatiaUa  becUUudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  VirgU,  Dante^  LucLan,  nor  any  poet 
can  be  more  fiibulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and  super- 
stitious, wine  and  swine*s  flesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  ^  they  must 
pray  five  times  a  day;  and  still  u>ward3  the  south,  wash  before  and  after  all 
their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting,  vows,  religious  orders^  peze* 
grinations,  they  go  far  beyond  any  Papists,  ^they  fast  a  month  together  mxmy 
times,  and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set.  Their  kalenders,  dervises,  and 
torlachers,  &a,  are  more  ^  abstemious  somo  of  them,  than  Carthusians,  Fran- 
ciscans, Anchorites,  forsake  all,  live  solitary,  fare  hard,  go  naked,  &c, 
'Their  pilgrimages  are  as  far  as  to  the  river  'Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of 
those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for  that  river  as  they  hold  hath 
a  sovereign  virtue  to  purge  them  of  all  sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that 
hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which  reason  they  come  far  and  near  from 
the  Indies ;  Maxiinus  gentium  omniwn  conftuxua  est;  and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet's  tomb^  whidi 
jouiTiey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious.  The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones 
to  stoner  the  devil,  of  eating  a  camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way;  their  fastings,  their 
running  till  they  sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomed's  temple,  tomb,  and 
building  of  it,  would  ask  a  whole  vohune  to  dilate:  and  for  their  pains  taken 
in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their  sins  are  foi'glven,  and  they  reputed  ibr  so 
many  saints.  And  diverse  of  them  with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will 
put  out  their  eyes^  '''that  they  never  after  see  any  profane  thing,  bite  out 
tlieir  tongues,"  &a  They  look  for  their  prophet  Mahomet  as  Jews  do  for  their 
Messiah.  Bead  more  of  their  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus,  Turcica 
hist.  torn.  1.  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chapter.  Bredenbaddii^ 
cap,  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afer,  lib.  1.  Busbequius,  Sabellicus,  Purchas,  lib.  3.  ca^ 
3;  et  4,  5.  Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c.  Many  foolish  ceremonies  you  Bhall 
Had  in  them;  and  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  genecally 
80  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 

™Qntnn  qnAdrineentis  adliuc  mllliarfbu  ab  fmperatoro  Leo  hie  abeaset,  tarn  fbrtUcr  nifefcbat,  Dt  nnsltax^ 
romanoa  abortlerint  omnca,  mutiquo,  &c.  i^Strozius  Cicogua,  ommf.  mag.  Ub.  l.d  1.  puiltla  niiilta  raccisef 
e.n  Aloorano,  de  codIo,  atellia,  Angelh^  Lonicerus,  c.  21,  22.  1. 1.  OQainqnies  in  die  oraro  TnrcK  teaenor 
atl  meridiem.  Bredenbacbias,  cap.  6.  P In  qaolibet  anno  okQnwm  integram  JQjnnant  tntenUa,  oee oosaa- 
(luntes  nee  bibentea,  a&  ^KuUlsnnquam  rooltlpertotam  statem  carnibua  vescuutor.      Leo  Ate. 

j^U)nicenu,  to.  1.  cap.  17.  la  *Gotardiu  Arthus,  ca.  33.  hist,  orient.  India:  opinio  eat  expiatoriiim  ea» 

Gungdm ;  et  noc  mandnm  ab  omnl  peccato  nee  aalv^am  fieri  poate,  qui  non  boo  llumluo  M  aUoat  t  qub  ob 
cauaam  ex  lota  India,  &c       t  QoU  nil  volant  deincept  Tdera 
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they  think  they  shall  be  damned,  'tia  an  irreznisaible  offence,  and  can  hardly 
be  forgiven.  I  kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Basbeqaiii8» 
sometime  the  Turk's  orator  in  Constantinople)  a  Turkey  boy,  that  by  chanoo 
did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat  forbidden  by  their  law,  but  the  next  day  when  he 
knew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much 
troubled  in  mind,  would  weep  and  "grieve  many  days  after,  torment  himself 
for  his  foul  offence.  Another  Turk  being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar^ 
first  made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  &ces,  "^to  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that 
it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foid  fiict  which  he  waa  to  commit**  With  such 
toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist, 
or  offend  the  least  drcumstauoe  of  their  law,  for  oonscienoe*-Bake  misled  by 
superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of  arms,  could  have 
enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious 
symptoms,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I  may  say  that  which  St  Benedict  once 
saw  iji  a  vision,  one  devil  in  a  market-place^  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because 
there  was  more  work;  in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie, 
falsify,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a  thou- 
sand; but  in  their  religious  houses  a  thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one 
silly  monk.     All  the  principal  devils,.  I  think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting 
Christians;  Jews,  (Gentiles,  and  Mahometans,  are  eadl/ra  cwulem^  out  of  the 
fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they  make  no  resistance,  ^eo«  enim  puhare 
negltgitf  quos  quieto  jure  posaidere  m  serUU,  they  are  his  own  already :  but 
Christians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit  to  resist,  and  must 
have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcoma     That  the  devil  is 
most  busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  several 
oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it^ 
Aud  in  that  of  Home  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays 
bis  prize.    This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles*  time^ 
many  Antichrists  and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now 
present,  and  will  be  to  the  world's  end,  to  dementate  men*s  minds,  to  seduce 
and  captivate  their  souls.  Their  symptoms  I  know  not  how  better  to  express^ 
than  in  that  twofold  division,  of  such  as  lead  and  are  led.    Such  as  lead  are 
heretics,  sdiismatics,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers :  they  have 
some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar.     Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride^ 
insolenoy,arroganc7,  singularity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn,  and 
contempt  of  all  other  sects:  NuUiua  adcUcti  jura/re  in  verba  magistri;^  they 
will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves,  no  interpretation 
good  but  what  their  in&dlible  spirit  dictates :  none  shall  be  in  secundis,  no  not 
in  iertiia,  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned  but  they 
and  their  followers,  ccedem  aoripturarum  Jaciunt  ad  materiam  auam,  saith 
Tertullian,  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax 
to  their  own  ends.     So  irrefragable,  in  the  meantime,  that  what  they  have 
once  said,  they  must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplica- 
tions, never  yield  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.  As  ^Bernard 
(eiToneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnea  patres  aic,  atque  ego  aia 
Though  all  the  Fathers,  Councils,  the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not^ 
they  are  all  one :  and  as  ^Gregory  well  notes  "  of  such  as  are  vertiginous^ 
they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all  err;  when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in 
their  own  brains.**     Magallianus,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Comment  on  1  Tinu 
zvi  20,  and  Alphonsua  de  caatro  lib,  1.  adveraua  hteresea,  gives  two  more 
eminent  notes,  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by  (they  might  have 

«  Nnllttm  se  eonflicUndi  linem  fltdt  '  X7t  in  lUqnem  angolnm  le  redperet,  ne  reus  fleret  ejiu  delicti 
<niod  ipM  ent  admlasttHM.  J  Gregor.  Horn.  ■  **  fiotrnd  to  the  dictates  of  no  master.'*  *  Eplat  190. 
bOrat.  8.  lit  veittglnecorteptlsTideatiir  omnia  morarl,  omnia  lie  fiUia  sunt,  qamn  error  in  ipeonuu  cerebroilk 
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taken  themselvos  b j  the  noses  when  they  said  it),  "  "  First  they  affect  noTelties 
and  toys,  and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth ;  ^secondly,  they  care  not  what 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hatb  brought  out,  pride  afterward, 
peevishness  and  oontumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp.*'  Peculiar  symp- 
toms are  prodigious  paradoxes^  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms^  which  are  many 
and  diverse  as  they  themselves.  ^Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives  in 
common :  Montanists  will  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesb, 
Severians  wine;  Adamians  go  naked;  ^because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise;  and 
some  '  barefoot  all  their  lives,  because  God,  Ezod.  iii  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses 
so  to  do;  and  Isaiah  zx.  was  bid  put  off  his  shoes;  Manichees  hold  that 
Pythagorean  transmigration  of  soulsfrom  men  to  beasts;  ^  ^the  Circumoellions 
in  Africa,  with  a  mad  cruelty,  made  away  themselves,  some  by  fire^  water, 
breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like,  threatening  some  if  they 
did  not,**  with  a  thousand  such ;  as  you  may  read  in  ^Austin  (for  there  were 
fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and  smaller  factions) 
Epiphanius^  Alphonsus  de  Ccistro,  Danofis,  Gab,  Frateolus,  &a  Of  prophets, 
enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  afford  many  examples; 
of  Ellas  and  Ohrists,  as  our  ^Eudo  d$  atelUs,  a  Briton  in  King  Stephen^s 
time,  that  went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment, 
fed  thousands  with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such ;  nothing  so 
common  as  miracles,  visions,  revelations,  prophecies.  Now  what  these  bnin* 
sick  heretics  once  broach,  and  impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd, 
£Use,  and  prodigious,  the  common  people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  wiU  ran 
along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  in  sheep.  I^ulla  scabies,  as  ^he  said,  super- 
stitione  scabiosior :  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in 
the  esd  become  mad;  either  out  of  affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blind  zeal, 
hope  and  fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther 
examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur,  these  are  old,  haee  priusjuers^     In  our  days  we  haves 
new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretics.  A  new  company  of  actors,  of 
Antichrists,  thatgreat  Antichrist  himself:  aropeof  popes,  that  by  their  greatness 
and  authority  bear  down  all  before  them :  who  from  that  time  they  proclaimed 
themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  theirown  kingdom,  sovereignty,  great- 
ness, and  to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a  company  of  human  traditions^ 
pm*gatory,  Zimbus  Patrum,  Infantum,  and  all  that  subterranean  geography, 
mass,  adoration  of  saints,  alms,  fkstings,  bulls,  indulgences,  orders,  friars,  images, 
shrines,  musty  relics,  excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obe- 
diences,  vows,  pilgrimages,  peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys, 
intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure  questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and 
set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness 
over  all,  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished, 
hy]K)crit]cal  superstition  exalted,  and  the  church  itself  °*  obscured  and  per 
secuted,  Christ  and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necro- 
mantical,  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by  '^Julian  the  Apostate,  Forphy  • 
rius  the  Platonist^  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister;  by  those 
heathen  emperors,  Huns,  Goths,  and  Yandals.     What  each  of  them  did,  by 
what  means,  at  what  times,  quibus  auoeiliis,  superstition  dimbed  to  this  height, 
traditions  increased,  and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdebui]^- 

«  Hrt  noras  affbctant  et  InntUea,  fklsa  rerla  pmferant.  S.  quod  temeritas  fflTatlerit,  idniperbift  potf  inol3s< 
tncbltar  et  coutumoclfe,  &c.  d  See  more  in  Vincent  Lyrin.  *  Aont  de  barea  hbos  mulirni*! 

InilitTcrans.  f  Quod  ante  peccavit  Adam,  nodas  erat.  >  Alii  nndia  pediboa  aonper  ambulasti 

n  Inaans  fiorltate  afbl  non  parcunt,  nam  permortea  Tariaa  prncIpiUomm,  aqnamm,  «t  ignlam,  a^paoButnak 
<;t  in  wtam  ftirorem  aJios  cogunt,  mortem  minantes  ni  fuclant.  1  liJench.  beret,  ab  orte  eoadita. 

«  > ubrif(ena,to lib.  cap.  19.         I  Jovian.  Pont  AnL  Dial         "» Com  per  r«|ranoa  noraen  ejns  peraeqoi  n(« 
Votcrat,  sab  apede  rcllelonls  frendolenter  aabvertere  dlaponebat.  ^  Tbat  wilt  dt  prt^mo  a«»iB«i 

CiirJstlana,  et  palestlnum  deum  (nt  Socrates  Ub^  S.  cap.  19.),  acriptuaBi  niuia  plenam,  &&  Tide  C}-riIl.ja  is 
JuUanam,Origenem  tnC«laam»4ei  -•    «-  • 
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ensefly  Kemnlsius,  Osiander,  Bale,  Momay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  manj  others 
relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  profane  rites  and 
foolish  customs, howsnperstitiously  kept,  howstrictlj  observed,  their  multitude 
of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseaaea^ 
persons,  offices,  countries,  places;  St.  George  for  England;  St  Denis  for 
France;  Patrick,  Ireland;  Andrew,  Scotland;  Jago,  Spain;  &a  Gregory 
for  students;  Luke  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers; 
Crispin,  shoemakers;  Katharine,  spinners;  &c.  Anthony  for  pigs;  Galluq^ 
geese;  Wenceslaus,  sheep;  Pelagius,  oxen;  Sebastian,  the  plague;  Valen- 
tine, £Edling  sickness :  Apollonia,  tooth-ache;  Petrunella  for  agues;  and  the 
"Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties^  offices :  he  that  shall  observe 
these  things,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrim- 
ages they  make  to  them,  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  rich 
^gowns,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  images,  and  number  of  suitors; 
St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  St.  Thomases  shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury; 
those  relics  at  Home,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Pratum,  St  Denis;  and  how 
many  thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what  cost,  trouble,  anxiety, 
superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some  of  their  ^churches, 
and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  mass,  come  barefoot,  &c.),  how  they 
spend  themselves,  tines,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous  observations; 
tiieir  tales  and  figments,  &lse  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  pardons,  in* 
dolgences  for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict 
fiustings^  monks,  anchorites^  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c. 
Their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas, 
Palm-Sunday,  Blaise,  St  Martin,  St  Nicholas'  day ;  their  adorations,  exor- 
cisms, &a,  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions, 
gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to 
have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst  they  prefer  traditions  before 
Scriptures ;  those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obedience,  vows,  alms,  fasting, 
supererogations,  before  God's  Commandments;  their  own  ordinances  instead 
of  his  precept.8,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  they  have  brought  the 
common  people  into  such  a  case  by  their  cunning  conveyances,  strict  discipline 
and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not  break  the 
least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict;  hold  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in 
Lent,  than  kill  a  man:  their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready 
to  despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted;  and  will  accuse  their  own  fiither, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as 
they  do,  will  be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a  faggot  to 
bum  them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  but 
do  it,  tumble  with  St  Francis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed, 
go  woolward,  whip  themselves,  buUd  hospitals,  abbeys,  <ba,  go  to  the  East 
or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or  run  upon  a  sword  point:  they  perform 
all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  believe  alL 

**  V  Ut  pneri  infimtet  crednnt  rigna  omnia  ahena     I     **  As  children  think  their  babies  lire  to  be^ 
Vivere,  et  esse  homines,  et  sic  Isti  omnia  Acta    |       Do  they  theiu  brazun  images  Uicy  see.' 
Vara  putant,  crednnt  signla  cor  Inesse  ahenia** 


And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so 
gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  their  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their 
sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indvJgere 
genio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain, 
hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  {quis  expedivit  psiUaco  suum  ^ai^t),  popu- 
larity, base  flattery,  must  and  will  believe  all  their  paradoxes  and  absurd 

*  One  image  bad  one  e:own  irorfh  400  croinu  and  Biora.      P  As  at  oar  lady '•  dutrch  at  Berfsmo  in  Italy. 
«  Lndllns,  Ub,  1.  cap.  22.  de  (klsa  relig. 
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tenots,  without  exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain  and  put  in  practice  all 
their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their  religion  is  half  a  trade)  U> 
the  death ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legend  itself,  with  all  the  lies  and 
tales  in  it:  as  that  of  St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  St  Winifred,  Si.  Denis,  &c. 
It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  l^ic.  Harpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impostor,  amongst 
the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  cap,  22.  8cbc,  prim,  5«as.,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate 
that  ridiculous  fable  of  St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  vii^gins^  as  when 
they  lived,^  how  they  came  to  dologne,  by  whom  martyred,  &a,  though  he 
can  say  nothing  for  it,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobiiU(wU  (inquU)  hoe 
scBCtdum  Ursula  cum  comUibus,  cujus  historia  tUindm  tarn  mihi  esset  expedita 
eC  certa,  quam  in  ankno  meo  ceriu/m  clc  expedUum  est,  ecan  esse  cum  soduUbiu 
heatam  in  codis  virffinem.    They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal 
believe,  vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies, 
Apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  con- 
tent to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain  and  d^end  their 
present  govenmient  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,  Jesuits,  friary 
phests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  in  those  idle  times, 
for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries,  or  better  to  defend  their 
lies,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiatioas,  traditions,  pope's  pardons,  purgato- 
ries, masses,  impossibilities,  &c  with  glorious  shows,  &Lir  pretences,  big  word% 
and  plausible  wits,  have  coined  a  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions, 
subtleties,  Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all 
appearances,  objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quwUibetarieSy  as  Bale 
saith  of  Ferribrigge  and  Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,   glosses^ 
canons,  that  instead  of  sound  commentaries,  good  preachers,  are  oome  in  a 
company  of  mad  sophisters,  primo  secundo  secundarii,  sectaries,  Canonists^ 
Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a  rabble  of  idle  controversies  and  questions,  'an 
Papa  sib  JDeus,  an  guasi  Deusf    An  partidpet  tO/ramqus  CknMi  tuUuramt 
Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble  bee  or  a  gourd,  as  a  mant 
Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without  a  foundation  or  term,  make  a  whore  a 
virgin?  fetch  Trajan's  soul  from  hell,  and  how?  with  a  rabble  of  questions 
about  hell-fire:  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  dout  shoes 
upon  a  Sunday?  whether  God  can  make  another  €k>d  like  unto  himself! 
Such,  saith  Kemnisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen  (mere  alchemists),  200 
commentators  on  Peter  Lambard;  {Pitsitu  cataL  scriptorum  Anglic^  reckons 
up  180  English  commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences),  SootistB^ 
Thomists,  Beak,  Nominals,  &c,  and  so  perhaps,  that  of  St.  ^Austin  may  be 
verified.    Indocti  rapiwnl  ccdum  docli  interim  descendimt  ad  xnfemum.    Thus 
they  continued  in  such  error,  blindness,  decrees,  sophisms,  superstitions;  idle 
ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new*  coined  holiness  and 
religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  able  to  involve  multi- 
tudes, to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  souls,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  the  very 
elect.     In  the  mean  time  the  true  Church,  as  wine  and  water  mixed,  lay  hid 
and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to 
defecate,  and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition, 
to  restore  it  to  that  purity  of  the  primitive  Church.     And  after  him  many 
good  and  godly  men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours^  and  still  du 

**^  And  vliat  thdr  ignonuice  esteem'd  so  liolj. 
Our  wiser  ages  do  acooatit  as  folly.* 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  sufier  the  Church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest:  no 
garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds  grow  up  in  it,  no  wheat  but  it 

nJLrSii'*^**  TV--  *  Hosplntan  Oslander.  An  luec  proposltio  Dens  sit  cncnrblU  tel  KarsbenSi  tie  kqiw 
?.^*«-2  f*  *V***  **  lM>nioP  An  poasit  rcspectum  produoere  sine  flindsmento  et  tenuino.  An  levt»  "tt 
^ummem  Jngnlare  quom  die  dominioo  cAlcesm  consaere  ?  t  De  doct.  rr>"1ft<ft^.  ^  OnleL 
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hatU  some  tares:  we  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisianSi  scliismatic^ 
and  some  heretics,  even  in  our  o\yn  bosoms  in  another  extreme,  ^^^Dum  vitarU 
stvUi  vUia  in  contraria  cwnrunt;*  that  out  of  too  much  zeal  ia  opposition  to 
Antichrist,  human  traditions,  those  Komish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite 
demolish  all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  cross 
in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church  music,  &c.,  no  bishop  s  courts, 
no  church  government,  rail  at  all  our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their 
tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee,  O  Sion  I  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees 
some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  all  human  learning  ('tis  cloaca 
diaboli),  hoods,  habits,  cap  aud  surplice,  such  as  are  things  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  wliolly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction*-sake,  they  abhor,  hate, 
and  snuff  at,  as  a  stone-horse  when  he  meets  a  bear:  they  make  matters  of 
conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  subscribe  to 
them.  They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking, 
hunting,  &a,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  becauso  Papists  use  them; 
no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves;  no  interpreta- 
tions of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  ^Lthers,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own 
fantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled, 
many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  Papists  themselves.  Some 
of  them  turn  prophets^  have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with 
God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets,  ^Per  capUlos  spiritum  sanctum  tenent^ 
ei  omnia  sciunt  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obsiinattssimi^  a  company  of  giddy 
heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many  shall  be  saved  and  who  damned 
in  a  parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret  Apocalypses,  (CoinmerUa^ 
tores  pracipiles  et  vsrliginosos^  one  calls  them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those 
hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs 
them,  private  revelations  shaJl  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when  the  world 
shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again 
have  such  strong  fkith,  so  presumptuous,  they  wUI  go  into  infected  houses, 
expel  devils,  and  &st  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did;  some  call  God  and 
his  attributes  into  question,  as  Yorstius  and  Socinus;  some  princes,  civil 
magistrates,  and  their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  private 
spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else.  Bi'ownists,  Barrowists,  Eamilists,  and  those 
Amsterdamian  sects  and  sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  commentaries,  of 
Cretinck,  Knipperdoling,  and  their  associates,  those  madmen  of  Munster  in 
Germany ;  what  strango  enthusiasms,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  ab- 
surdly they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others ;  and  as  profane  Machiavel  in  his 
political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate, 
debilitate,  take  away  men*s  spii-its  and  courage  fi*om  t\iie\xi,simpliciores  reddit 
homines^  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Koman :  we  may  say 
of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit  and 
judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  understanding;  for  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite 
mad,  out  of  their  wits.  What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a  man 
to  take  upon  him  to  be  a  (xod,  as  some  do?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and 
what  not?  In  'Poland,  1518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he 
was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve  apostles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely 
deluded  the  commons.  *One  David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many 
years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had 
many  followers.  Benedictus  Yictorinus  Paventinus,  consil.  15,  writes  as  much 
of  one  Honorias,  that  thought  he  was  not  only  inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that 

*  'Whilst  these  fbols  arold  one  vice  they  nm  into  another  of  an  opposite  ehsraeter.**  7  Aiplp.  epi  29 

■  Alex.  Qttgnln.  S3.  DiscipuUs  ascltii  mlrum  In  modom  populum  decopit.  *  Qoiodanl.  descrli^  ilelg* 

complores  baboit  asseelaa  ab  iladem  hcmorataa. 
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he  was  a  God  himself,  and  liad  ^  fiimiliar  oonferenoe  with  God  and  his  aagda. 
Lavat.  de  apect,  c,  2.  part  8.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorial  that  thotigbt 
he  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap,  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference 
with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets.  Wiorus,  lib,  3.  de  LamiU,  c  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father;  of  an 
Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  mnch.  We  need  not  rove  so  far 
ahroad,  we  have  fiimiliar  examples  at  home :  Hackett  that  said  he  was  Chiist; 
Ooppinger  and  Arthington  his  disciples;  ^  Burchet  and  Hovatiu,  bomed  at 
Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  years  together  without  some  snch  new 
prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the  Jews,  some  ^ 
forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion*s  den ;  some  foretell  strange  things,  somo 
for  onethii^,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of  mean  conditions  and  very 
illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeal,  fasting,  meditation,  melancholy, 
are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I  mar 
conclude,  generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet^  and  men  of 
understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  Uesam  haberU  imoffinaUonemf 
they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze^  ccUera  sanij 
they  have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  bat  in  this 
their  madness  and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitum  erumpU 
stuUUia,  They  are  certainly  far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and 
have  more  need  of  physic  than  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed,  more  need  of 
hellebore  than  those  that  are  in  Bedlam. 

SuBSEcrr.  IV. — Prognostics  of  Religious  Mdanchcty, 

Yon  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What  can  these  signs 
foretell  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance^  despair,  obsti- 
nacy, a  reprobate  sense,  ^a  bad  end)  What  else  can  superstition,  heresj, 
prodaoe,  but  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a  desolate 
land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth,  cap,  vii  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk 
after  their  own  ways?  how  should  it  be  otherwise  with  themf  what  can  thcj 
expect  but ''  blasting,  famine,  dearth,"  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  as  Amos 
denounceth,  cap,  iv.  vers,  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity  t  If  our  hopes  be 
frustrate,  ''  we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and  have  not  enough,  drink 
and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  ilea  Haggai,  i.  6.  we  look  for  much 
and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  iti  His  house  was  waste,  they  came  to  their 
own  houses,  vers,  9.  therefore  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth  his  fniit.** 
Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious^  we  do  not  serve  God  as  we  ought,  all 
those  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us ;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual 
wars,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal 
damnation?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fouglii, 
so  much  Cly:istian  bloodshed,  but  superstition?  ThatSpanishinquisition,  racks, 
wheels,  tortures,  torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superatition.  Bodine 
the  Frenchman,  in  his  ®  method,  hist,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their 
civil  wars :  but  let  him  read  those  Pharsalian  fields  '  fought  of  late  in  France  for 
religion,  their  massacres,  wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  yean 
I  know  not  how  many  millions  have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities, 
and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but  velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been 
the  custom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sin?,  and 
God*s  just  judgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fiiult  in  them- 
selves, but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian*s  time  it  was  much  contro- 
verted between  him  and  Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 

b  Hen.  Nicholas  at  Letden  1 580,  rnich  a  on«.  «  See  Camden's  Annals,  fo.  349.  ct  285.  <  Arias  hii 

bowels  burst,  Montanaa  hanged  himself  Ac    Endo  de  stellis,  his  dbciples,  ardere  potius  qnara  ad  riuo 
corrigi  malaerunt ;  tanta  vis  inflxi  semel  eirorls,  they  died  blsaphemlnt?.  Nubx1gensis,c  a  lib.  I.  Jer.  vtl  1^ 
'mosT.ft.  •&  caik  fPopUneriusLeritUiprBf  hilt  filch.  Dinottu 
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present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did 
ever  in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  hj  the  first  book  of  ^  Amobius,) 
^  ^  that  there  were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripeniug  heat  in 
summer,  so  seasonable  springs,  fru^tfol  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  moun« 
tains,  leas  gold  and  silver  than  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  all 
wera  scanted,  justice,  friendship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,"  and  that 
through  Christians*  de&ult,  and  all  their  other  miseries  from  them,  quod  dii 
nostri  d  vobis  non  colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.     But 
Cyxirian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him.     Tis 
true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine^ 
fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  fend  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sednon  tU 
tu  quereris  isla  accidunl  quod  diivestri  d  nobis  non  coktntur  sed  quod  H  vobis 
non  cokUur  Deus,  d  quibus  nee  qwBrttur,  nee  timetur^  not  as  thou  complainest, 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not 
serve  the  true  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought.    Our  papists 
object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them;  the  Turks  esteem  of 
both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ;  when 
indeed  there  is  a  general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best^  which 
may  justly  deserve  Grod's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  I  will 
say  nothing  here  of  those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance^  pil- 
grimages, pseudomartyrdom,   &c.      We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary 
troubles,  observation;  we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (saith  ^  Busbequius, 
Leg,  Turcic.  ep.  3.)  "  one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with  music^  and  to  hear 
boys  sing,  but  very  superstitious;  an  old  sybil  coming  to  his  house,  or  a  holy 
woman  (as  that  place  yields  many),  took  him  down  for  it^  and  told  hun,  that  in 
that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it ;  thereupon  he  flung  his  rich  and  costly 
instruments  which  he  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once  into  the  fira   He 
was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stuff:  a  little  after, 
another  religious  man  reprehended,  him  in  like  sort^  and  from  thenceforth  he 
was  served  in  earthen  vessels,  last  of  all  a  decree  came  forth,  because  Turks, 
might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in 
Constantinople,  might  drink  any  wine  at  alL"    In  like  sort  amongst  papists, 
fasting  at  fii^t  was  generally  proposed  as  a  good  thing;  after,  from  such  meats 
at  set  times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  the  consciences 
upon  pain  of  damnation.     **  First  Friday,'*  saith  Erasmus,  "  then  Saturday," 
et  nunc  periclUatwr  dies  Mercurii,  and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast. 
**  ^  And  for  such  like  toys,  some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves  to  despair,  and 
death  itself,  rather  than  offend,  and  think  themselves  good  Christiana  in  it, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious  Jews.**    So  saith  Iieonardua  Fuchsius, 
a  great  physician  in  his  time.     ** '  We  are  tortured  in  Germany  with  these 
popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  down,  our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God 
had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress  these  mischiefs,  we 
should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this."  *"  As  in  fasting,  so  in  all 
other  superstitious  edicts  we  crucify  one  another  without  a  cause,  bailing  our- 
selves of  many  good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports^  pleasures  and  recreor 
tions;  for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use?     Feasts,  mirth, 
muidc^  hawking,  hunting,  singing,^  dancing,  <fcc  non  tarn  necessitcUibus  nostris 

f  Adhere.  Rentes,  lib.  1.  poufqniire  bi  nrando  ChiintlRiia  geoi  eoepit,  iMiaium  oilwin  perilMO,  at  mnltto 
raslis  Affectum  eaie  genus  humunum  videnius.  b  Quod  noc  hyeme,  neo  osUte  tanta  imbrinm  copia,  nee 
fragibu  torrendia  lolita  flafprantla,  nee  vernali  temperie  sata  tarn  lieta  tint,  nee  arboreis  foetibui  autumn/ 
fnecandl,  minus  de  montibus  marmor  cruatur,  minus  aurum,  ttc  t  Solitus  erat  oblectare  se  fldibna,  et 

roce  mnsiea  canentinm ;  sed  line  omno  tublatum  Sybilltt  c^)usdam  Intenrentu,  Ao.  Inde  quicquid  erat 
fnstrnmentomm  Symphoniacornm,  auro  gemmisquo  egregio  opere  distlnctorum  coraminuit,  et  in  ignem 
injeclt,  &C.  k  Ob  id  genus  observatinnculas  ridcmus  bominen  mtsere  afflid*  et  denlque  rnori,  et  sibi  ipaia 
Christbinos  Tfderi  qimm  rcvcra  slnt  Judai.  1  Ita  in  corpora  nostra  fortunasque  decretis  sals  sserUt,  at 

parum  abftiernt,  nhi  Denn  Lnttienim  rtrum  perpctna memorla  dlgnlsslmnm  excitasset,  quin  nobis fisnomox 
rn-**Tn"ii  cTTtr.  >...'<  .••»<•  Hbo  utuiidura  fuisiiet.  "*  The  Gentiles  in  India  will  eat  no  sensible  creatoress  ur 
augLt  tLat  hrth  Hood  in  ft. 
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Deas  inservil,  sed  in  deliciaa  amamur^  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so. 
And  as  Plato  2.  dc  legidttsffYes  ont,  dkos  laboriosam  hominum  vUam  miseralos, 
the  gods  in  commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Muses,  qui  cum  voluptate  tripudia  ei  aattcaioneB  nobis  ducani^  to  be  merry  with 
mortals,  to  sing  and  dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoj 
himself  making  good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  esi  Un^ 
percUus,  as  he  will,  sed  superstittosus.  ^  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man, 
than  that  he  sliould  eat  and  drink,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good 
in  his  labour,**  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  ^  one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting, 
tot  solatia  in  hex  cegri  orbis  calamitate  mortalibus  UedOs  deus  objecit,  I  say  of  ail 
honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solaoe 
and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  ns  too  stem,  too  rigid,  too  precise^  too 
grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toy,  with  touch 
not,  taste  not,  &a,  as  those  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now,  that 
will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living  creature  to  be  kille4,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brother's  soul^  lose  the  right  use  of  many 
good  gifts ;  honest  ^  sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  ^  punish  ourselves 
without  a  cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at 
^  Magdeburg  in  Germany,  a  Jewfell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday,and  without 
help  could  not  possibly  get  out;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  they 
denied  it,  because  it  was  their  Sabbath,  non  Ucebat  opus  manuum  exereere; 
the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next  day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because 
it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time  the  wretch  died  before  Monday.  We 
have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarian^  and 
therefore  not  without  good  cause,  ^  Intolerabilem  perturbtUionem  Seneca  caUs 
it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  oauseth  such  dire  events, 
foUy^  znadness,  sickness,  dtepair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell  itselC 

SuBSEcr.  V. — Cure  of  Rdigious  MeUmeholy. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster- 
taming  Hercules,  a  divine  .^culapius,  or  Christ  himself  to  come  in  hia  own 
person,  to  reign  a  thousand  years  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries 
will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractoiy,  self-conceited,  obstinatei,  so 
firmly  addicted  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up, 
that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no  persecution,  can  divert  them.  The  considera- 
tion of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their 
consciences  as  they  will  themselves :  a  toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces 
of  Europe.  In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues :  Spaniards  permit  Moors 
to  live  amongst  them :  the  MoguUians,  Gentiles :  the  Turks  all  religions..  In 
Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common  sanctuaries.  Some  are  of 
opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for  conscienoe*-sake,  but  let  him  be 
of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Cornelius  was  formerly  accepted, 
Jew,  Turk,  Anabaptist,  &o.  If  he  be  an  honest  man,  live  soberly,  and 
dvilly  in  his  profession,  (Yolkelius,  Crellius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians^  thai 
now  nestle  themselves  about  Cracow  and  Jiakow  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this 
opinion),  serve  his  own  God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  ho  ought.  Sua 
cuique  civitati  (LsbH)  religio  sU^  nostra  nobis,  TuUy  thought  fit  every  city 
should  be  free  in  this  behalf  adore  their  own  Custodes  et  Topicos  deos^  tutelar 

"^  Vandonnllias  de  Aaenplo.  c^>.  27.  ®  Some  explode  all  hnman  anthon,  artSi  and  ideneeL  poetic 

histories,  &c^  so  preciae,  their  leal  overnma  their  wits;  and  ao  stupid,  they  oppose  all  humane  leaning, 
becaoae  they  are  iffnoraat  themselves  and  illiterate^  nothing  must  be  read  but  Scriptures;  but  these  mSi 
deserve  to  be  pitied,  rather  than  oonfhted.  Others  are  so  strict  they  will  admit  of  no  honest  came  and 
Bleasure»iio  dancing,  singing,  other  plays,  recreaUons  and  games,  hawking,  hunting,  Gock-llghtlnfc  bear. 
balttng,  Ac,  because  to  see  one  beast  kUl  another  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  God,  &c  P  Nnda 
ao  tremebunda  ori^tls  Irrepet  genibns  si  Candida  Jusserit  Ino.  JuTenalia,  Sect.  6.  « JAanster.  Cennoc. 
"n'e  btSSti!  7  1°  fitoacam.  nude  se  non  possit  eximere^  Implorat  opem  socloram,fled  UU  uignt^  fte! 
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and  local  gods,  as  Symmachiis  calls  them.  Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicivi 
^  when  he  came  to  a  strange  city,  to  'worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the 
plaoe/'^c/  unumquemque  Topicum  deum  sic  coli  opcrtere,  quomodo  ipse  prcece- 
peril:  which  Cecilius  in  ^Minutius  labours^  and  would  have  every  nation 
scLcrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere  et  deos  colere  municipes,  keep  their  own  cere- 
monies, worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the 
Africans,  Deos  suos  poUrio  more  venerantur,  they  worship  their  own  gods 
according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  why  should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there 
pleads,  challenge  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nee  ostendmit, 
nee  videntf  discurrentem  scilicet  et  uhique  prcBsententy  in  omnium  mores,  acius, 
et  oecuUcLs  cogUationes  inquireniem,  &c.,  as  Christians  do :  let  every  province 
enjoy  their  libei-ty  in  this  behalf  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are 
informed.  The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiie,  Europae,  Lybite,  diis  ignotis  et 
peregrinis:  others  otherwise,  <&c.  Plinius  Secundujs,  as  appeani  by  his  Epistle 
to  Trajan,  would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  as  we  find  it  registered  in  Eusebius,  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there 
was  a  decree  made  to  this  purpose,  Nullus  cogatur  invitus  cui  huncsvd  iUum 
deorum  cultum,  "  let  no  one  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  worship  any 
particular  deity,*'  and  by  Oonstantine  in  the  1 9^  year  of  his  reign  as  "  Baronius 
informeth  us,  Nemo  alteri  exAtbeat  molesiiam,  quod  cujusque  animus  vult,  hoc 
guisque  transigat,  new  gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests,  will  have  new  cere- 
monies, customs  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man  as  a  good  formalist 
should  accommodate  himself. 

** '  Satnrniu  periit,  periernnt  et  raa  jura, 

Sab  JoTO  nuQc  monUiis,  Jiusa  ttequiire  Jorls." 

The  said  Constantino  the  Emperor,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  demo- 
lished all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues^  altars,  images  and  temples, 
and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  in/esius  gentilium  monumentis  ludl* 
brio  exposuii;  the  Turk  now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques. 
The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  ^Symmachus, 
the  orator,  in  his  days,  to  procure  a  general  toleration,  used  this  argument, 
''' Because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be 
known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  worahipped,  as  every  man 
shall  perceive  or  imderstand."  It  was  impossibly  he  thought  for  one  religion 
to  be  universal :  you  see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one 
law,  civil  or  spiritual;  and  ''how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one)  It  never  was,  never  will  be."  Besides,  if  thero 
be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamental  worlds,  as  *^8ome  will,  there  be  infinite 
genii  or  commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them ;  and  so,  per  consequens 
(for  they  will  be  all  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  terri- 
tory keep  their  proper  rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  tuielares  will,  so  Tyrius 
calls  them,  "  and  according  to  the  quarter  they  hold,"  their  own  institutions, 
reflations,  orders,  oracles,  which  they  dictate  from  time  to  time,  or  teach 
their  priests  or  ministers.  This  tenet  was  stifSy  maintained  in  Turkey  not 
long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third  epistle  of  Busbequius,  '<^that  all 
those  should  participate  of  eternal  happiness,  that  lived  a  holy  and  innocent 
life,  what  i*eligion  soever  they  professed."  Bustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron 
of  it;  though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii^  to  enforce  all,  as  he 
writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jews, 
Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all 
re?pect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our 

>  Vmnen  Tenorare  pneaerttm  quod  dvltM  eollt.  I  OeUrio  dI«L        ^  Annal.  torn.  8.  ad  annum  824. 1  • 

'  Ortd.  **  Sttam  is  dead,  tato  laws  died  with  him ;  now  that  Jnpiter  rnlei  the  world,  let  us  ottey  hla  laws.* 
7  In  epiflt.  Sym.  *Quia  deus  immensnm  quiddam  est,  et  Infinitom  ayns  natura  perfecte  oognoid  noo 

potest,  nqnum  ergo  est,  nt  diversa  rations  eolatur  prout  qulsqno  aliqnld  de  Deo  perdplt  ant  InteUigit. 
*  Campsnella,  Ci*lcaglnns  and  others.  b  iEtema  beatltudlnls  consortes  fors^  qui  ssncte  Innocanterque 
kaae  tltam  tradnxerint,  qnamcnnque  1111  religlonem  sequnti  sunt. 
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own  church,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like;  lot 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of  them,  the  civil  wars 
and  massacres  in  France,  onr  Marian  times.    ^'MagalHanns  the  jesait  will  not 
admit  of  conference  with  a  heretic,  but  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  non 
illia  verba  reddcre^  sedfurtxujigere  oportet;  and  Theodosins  is  commended  ia 
Nicephoinis,  lib,  12.  cap.  15.  ''^That  he  put  all  heretics  to  silence."  Bernard. 
Epist.  190,  will  have  club  law,  fire  and  sword  for  heretics,  "^compel  them, 
stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations,  or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  with 
fists;"  and  this  la  their  ordinary  practice.    Another  company  are  as  mild  on 
the  other  side ;  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  uproars, 
they  would  have  a  general  tolei-ation  in  every  kingdom,  no  mulct  at  all,  no 
man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  ^Thuanus  the  French 
historian  much  favours;  our  late  Sodnians  defend ;  Yaticanus against  Calvin 
in  a  large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Servetus,  vindicates;  Castilio,  &a,  Martin 
Ballius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  Fmnce, 
whose  eiTor  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.     The  medium  is  best^  and 
that  which  Paul  prescribes,  Gal  L  "  If  any  man  shall  hW  by  occasion,  to 
restore  such  a  one  with  the  spirit  of  meekilys,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admo- 
nitions;" but  if  that  will  not  take  place,  FSsl  unam  et  alteram  admoniiionem 
hcerelicum  demta^  he  must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymenseus, 
delivered  over  to  Satan.    ImmedicabUe  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est    As  Hip- 
pocrates said  in  physic,  I  may  well  say  in  divinity,  Qucsferro  non  curantur^ 
ignis  curat.    For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws,  mulcts,  bum  their  books, 
forbid  their  conventicles;   for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  .the  effect  will 
soon  cease.      Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows^  that 
through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy  are  dis- 
tempered :  the  best  means  to  reduce  them  adsanam  mentem^  is  to  alter  their 
course  of  life,  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix 
physia    Hercules  de  Saxonil  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his  chax^  in 
Venice,  that  thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would  fiist  as  he  did ;  he  dressed  a  fellow 
in  angeFs  attire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and 
by  that  means  stayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic;  so  by  the  mediation 
of  this  forged  angel  he  was  cured.    ^  Bhasis,  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9, 
speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help: 
**^  I  asked  him  (saith  he)  what  the  matter  was;  he  replied,  I  am  continually 
meditating  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  methinks  I  see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits, 
and  smell  biimstone,  &c.,  and  am  so  carried  away  with  these  conceits,  that  I 
can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  business:    I  cured  him  (saith 
Khasis)  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  ])hysic,  and  so  have  I  done  by  many 
others,"     We  have  frequently  such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom 
we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot :    I  think  the  most  compendious  cure^  for 
some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.     Sed  de  his  satis. 


MEMB.  IL 

BcBSECT.  I. — Beligtous Melancholy  in  defect; parties  affected,  Epicures,  Atheists^ 
Hypocrites^  worldly  secure^  Carnalists,  all  impious  persona,  unpenitent  sit^ 
ners,  ^c 

In  that  other  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  &ith,  fear, 
hope,  &c  are  such  as  err  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadducees,  Herodians, 

*  Commont  In  C.  Tim.  6.  rer.  90.  et  SI.  tererltote  com  afrendum,  et  non  allter.  4 Quod  dleotlBm 

BwreCieis  Indixent.  •  lo^ne  et  ftute  potiiu  agendam  cum  bsretlcU  quam  cum  dlspntatlunibiu ;  oe  alia 

i<>qnena,  &e.  i  Prefat.  H isL  *  Qnidam  conqueatua  eat  mihl  de  hoc  morbo,  et  d^recatna  eat  nt  ceo 

uium  enrannn ;  ecro  qnativl  ab  eo  quid  eentlret;  respondlt,  semper  Iraaffinor  ec  cogito  de  Deo  et  ancdia, 
«c.  et  ita  demenuH  »ura  hac  inminnatiune,  nt  noc  edam  sec  donniam.  nee  nesotUa.  &o.  £so  cnravi 
Kiedldnact)»enin&F«lniit*:  H  McplurmaJlutt  **  — •  ^m    *«--•■ 
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UbertineSy  politicians;  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicares,  infideb,  that  are  secure, 
in  a  reprobate  sense,  fear  not  Gk>d  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful  and 
timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety, 
^Melancthon  calls  it  monstrosam  melatichoUam,  monstrous  melancholy;  or 
veneiuUam  melancholiam,  poisoned  melancholy.  A  company  of  Gydops  or 
giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  feigned,  antipodes  to  Christians, 
that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself  deny  him  and  all  his  attributes,  his 
ii'isdom,  power,  prSvidence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 

"i  Esse  aliqaos  manes,  et  anbterranu  regna, 
Et  contnm,  et  Sty^io  raniis  in  gorglto  nif^ros, 
Atque  una  transire  raduni  tot  millia  cyxnba, 
Nee  paerl  credant,  nisi  qui  nondom  ere  larantnr.* 

Tlmt  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  psdn,  happiness, 
or  world  to  come,  credat  JucUetts  Apetla;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as 
so  many  poet's  tales,  bugbears,  Lucian's  Alexander;  Moses,  Mahomet,  and 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France  for 
mattera  of  religion  (saith  ^Kichard  Dlnoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between 
Huguenots  and  Papists,  there  was  a  company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all 
to  scorn,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes, 
accounting  faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions. 
Such  lose  ^atheistical  spirits  are  too  pi*edominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them 
contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they  fear 
neither  God  nor  the  devil;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides. 


'■Hand  nlla  nnmlna  espaTeiennt  cclltum, 
Sed  vietlmas  unl  dcorum  maxlmo, 
Ventri  offernnt^  deoa  ignorant  aeteroa.** 


*The7  fear  no  God  but  one^ 
They  aacriflee  to  none. 
Bat  belly,  and  him  adore. 
For  gods  they  know  no  more.* 


**  Their  god  is  their  belly,"  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas; quibus 

in  solo  vivendi  causa  palato  est  The  idol,  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is 
their  mistress;  with  him  in  Plautus,  mallem  heec  mulier  me  amet  quam  diip 
they  had  rather  have  her  favour  than  the  gods*.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh 
is  their  instructor,  hypocrisy  their  coimseUor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their 
will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custom  their  rule;  temerity,  boldness, 
impudence  their  art,  toys  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  endea- 
vours are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite^  how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to 
be  merry  for  the  present,  JEde^  lude,  bibe,  post  mortem  nulla  voluptasJ^  *'The 
name  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,*' 
Eccles,  iii  19.     The  world  goes  round. 


—"ntrndltur  dies  die, 


NoTieqne  pergunt  interire  Lnna :  * 

^'Tliey  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  many,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and 
will  do  stilL  '<^  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there 
is  no  recovery,  neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave ; 
for  we  are  bom  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had 
never  been;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  d^c,  and  the  spirit 
vanisheth  as  the  sofb  air.  ^Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present, 
let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  oui-sclves  with  costly 
wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower  of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  ci*own  oui^- 
selves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are  withered,"  ko,  '  Vivamus  mea  Lesbia  et 
amemuSf  &c.  'Come  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for 
this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.     Tempora  labuntur,  tacUisqu^  senescimus 

h  D«  anima.  e.  do  hnmoribna.  1  Jarenal.    **  That  there  are  many  ghoita  and  subterranean  realms, 

and  a  boat-pole,  and  black  frogs  In  the  Stygian  gnlf,  and  thut  so  many  tbonsands  pass  over  In  one  boat. 
not  even  boys  believe,  nnless  those  not  as  yet  washed  for  money.**  kLl.  h.  GaL  hist,  quamplnrimi  repertl 
sunt  qui  tot  perlcnla  snbcuntes  irridebant;  et  qun  do  fldc,  relljrione,  &c.  dlcebant,  Indibrio  habebant,  nihil 
eomm  admittentes  de  futura  vita.  1  A0,000  atheists  at  this  dny  In  Paris,  Hercennna  thinks.  ^  **  Eat, 
drink,  be  merry ;  there  is  no  more  pleasure  after  death.**  »  Hot.  1 .  2.  od.  IS.  "  One  day  succeeds  another, 
and  new  moons  hasten  to  their  wane.**  ^LokoxrU.  PWlsd.  11. 2.  ^Vers.  6,7, 8.  'Catullus. 
•I'roT.  vii.  18. 

2  z 
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annis.^  For  the  rest  of  heayen  and  hoU,  let  children  and  saperstitioas  fools 
believe  it:  for  their  parts,  they  are  fio  far  from  trembling  at  the  dreadfol  day 
of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivoficUy  let  it  come  in  their  times : 
so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenc^ 
that,  as  Patercoius  said  of  some  caitiff  in  his  time  in  Home,  Quod  meqidter 
ausi,fortiter  execuli:  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately 
performed,  whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  God's  restrainini; 
grace,  fear  and  shame,  temporal  punishment^  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would 
Lycaon-like  exenterate,  as  so  many  camiibaU>  eat  up,  or  Cadmus'  soldiers  con- 
sume one  another.  These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  pro&ssed  atheists, 
that  never  use  the  name  of  Grod  but  to  swear  by;  that  express  nought  clsa 
but  epicurism  in  their  carriage  or  hypocrisy;  with  Pentheus  they  n^lect  and 
contemn  these  rites  and  r&gious  ceremonies  of  the  gods;  they  will  be  gods 
themselves,  or  at  least  socn  deorum.  Diuisum  imperium  cum  Jove  CtBsar  hadet 
**  CflBsar  divides  the  empire  with  Jove."  Aproyis,  an  .^Sgyptisn  tyrant,  grew, 
saith  ^Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride,insolency  of  impiety,  to  that  contempt 
of  gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so  sure,  tU  a  nemme  deorum  aut 
homwum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither  God  nor  men  could  take  it  ioouk  him.  ^  A 
certain  blrisphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  ''Lansius  reports)  made  an  edicts  that 
no  subject  of  his,  for  ten  years'  space,  should  believe  in,  csill  on,  or  worship  any 
god.  And  as  *  Jovius  relates  of ''  Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked  Constan- 
tinople, he  so  behaved  himself  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet; 
and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  lus  word  and  promise  no  ieurther  thou 
for  his  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfy  his  lu>it'' 
I  could  say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of 
them)  in  times  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  nL 
civil  duties  as  they  shall  find  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends. 
Securi  adversus  Deos,  securi  adversus  homines^  votis  non  est  opus,  which 
*  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans,  they  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are 
secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  gods  and  men.  Bulco  Opiliensisy  sometime 
Duke  of  ^Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  a  hair;  he  lived  (saith  ^iEneas  Sylvius) 
at  ^Uratislavia,  *^  and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust,  that  he  believed  neitlier 
heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married  wi^es,  and  turucd 
them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief  and  what  he  list  himseli." 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days:  say  what  you  can,  dehort, 

exhort,  persuade  to  the  conti*ary,  they  are  no  more  moved, quam  si  dura 

silexautstetMarpesia  cautcSfihaxiBO  manystocksand  stones ;  tell  them  ofheaven 
and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose,  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as  Ataliba  that  Indi:;ii 
prince  did  firiar  Yincent,  ^'^when  he  brought  him  a  book,  and  told  him  all  the 
mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell  were  contained  in  it :  ho  looked  u}x>n 
it,  and  said  he  saw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  how  he  knew  it:"  tliey 
will  but  scoff  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  when  he  was 
now,  by  Kero's  conmiand,  bleeding  to  death,  audUbat  amicos  nihil  referenia 
de  immortaUtate  animcB,  aut  sapientum  placitis,  sed  Isvia  carmina  etfaciles 
versus;  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his  Mends 
sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.  Let  them  take  heaven,  paradise, 
and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  beiog  here: 
there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they  are  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  mere  camalists,  fleshly-minded  men,  which  howsoever  they  may  be 

t  "Time  glides  ftwaj,  and  we  f^w  old  by  yean  insensibly  accamnlatinj;.**  ^Llbi  1.  *  M.  Montai. 
lib.  1.  cap.  4.  y  Orat.  (.*ont.  lllspan.  no  proximo  dccennio  dcum  ndnrnrcnt,  &c.  'Tolem  no  cxhibuic, 
ut  nee  in  Christum,  nee  Mahometem  crederet  undo  effcctuni  ut  i.n)Tni5-<!.'i  niaiqnat'.nttsln»uam  commodu'a 
cederent  minimo  scrviiret,  ncc  olio  scolere  peccatam  statuerct,  ut  suit  dcsideriia  s^a^:  rerct.  *Lib.  da 
mor.  Germ.  b  Or  Ure^lau.  ^  Usoue  adco  Insanus,  ut  nee  inferos,  nee  sapcnu  c&.->i-  <ilcat,  animaaqao 
com  corporibns  intcrire  crcdat,  &e.  a£uropie  deser.  cap.  24.  ^Fratrea  i  Bry  Amcr.  mw.  6^  Ubrara  a 
y incontio  monacho  datum  udjecit,  nihil  se  Tidero  Ibi  hnjufimodl  dtceoi  roganaque  nnds  L»«c  sdret,  quum 
tto  cqbIo  ot  Tartaro  contiacn  ibi  diccrot. 
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Applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men, 
'^  ^'They  seem  to  me  (saitb  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Herooles  was  when 
Le  raved  and  killed  ms  wife  and  children."  A  milder  sort  of  these  atheistical 
spirits  there  a)re  that  profess  religion,  huiivmid^  et  hcBsitanter^  tempted  there- 
unto out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diyersity  of  reUgions,  wluch  are  and 
liave  been  in  the  world  (which  argument^  Gampanella,  Atheismi  TriwnphaH, 
cap,  9.  both  nrgeth  and  answers),  besides  the  covetoasness,  imposture^  and 
knavery  of  priests,  qucB/ctciurU  (as  ^Postellas  observes)  tU  rebus  sacrUrninilLa 
yadomJtJidem;  and  those  religions  some  of  them  so  fwtastica],  exorbitant,  so 
violently  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance ;  whence  they  injfer, 
that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest^  why  may 
they  not  be  all  false?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the  rest  ? 
The  sceptics  urge  this^  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Empericus,  lib,  8.  adveratis  MathemcUicoa:  after  many  philosophical  arguments, 
and  reasons  j>ro  and  can  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there  are  no  gods, 
he  so  concludes,  eum  tot  inter  86  pugnent,  dec  Una  tantum  potest  esse  verci,  aa 
Tully  likewise  disputes :  Christians  say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity 
all  other  sects,  lament  their  case;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Eomansthat 
worshipped  the  devil,  as  the  Chinese  now  do,  aiU  deos  topicos  their  own  gods; 
as  Julian  the  apostate^  ^  Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrins  the 
philosopher  object :  and  a?  Machiavel  contends^  were  much  more  noble^  ge- 
nerous, victorious,  had  a  more  flourishing  commonwealth,  better  cities,  better 
soldiers,  better  scholars,  better  wits.  Their  gods  often  overcame  our  gods, 
did  as  many  miracles,  &o.  Saint  Cyril,  Amobius,  Minutius,  with  many  other 
ancients  of  late,  Lessius,  Momeus,  Grotius  de  Vent.  Rdig,  ChristiancSf  Sava- 
narola  de  Verit.  Fidd  ChristiancB,  well  defend;  but  Zanchius,  'Campanella, 
Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer  all  these  atheistical 
arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old,  wicked  men 
generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive^ 


*  1  Kullof  esso  dcos,  inane  coelnin, 
AfBrmat  Bellas :  probatque,  quod  le 
Factnm,  dam  negut  luce,  videt  bcatom.* 


"  There  are  no  sods,  beaTcna  aretoy% 
8eliusixi  pablicjastlflea; 
Becaase  that  whilst  he  thus  denies 
Their  deities,  he  better  thriyea.'* 


This  is  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest, 
and  ^good  men  are  depressed,  ''  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong  (Eccles.  ix.  11.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor  riches  to 
men  of  understanding,  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all"  There  was  a  great 
plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man, 
with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  men's 
laws.  "  Neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man, 
because  the  plague  swept  all  away  alike,  good  and  bad;  they  thence  concluded 
it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  gods,  since  they  perished  all  alike." 
Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  scripture  itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God's 
mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many  bad,  so  few  good,  such  have 
and  hold  about  religions,  all  stiff  on  tiieir  side,  factious  alike,  thrive  alike, 
and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other;  "  It  cannot  stand  with 
Crod's  goodness,  protection,  and  providence  (as  ™  Saint  Chiysostom  in  the 
Dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer  one  man  to  be  lame, 
another  mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  days  of  his  life,  a  fourth 

f  Kon  mlnns  hi  ftarnnt  qnam  TTerenleSi  qnl  eon.1iif(em  et  liheros  fnterftdt;  habet  h«e  Ktas  plan  hT^na- 
iDodi  portcntosa  monstra.  fS  De  orbis  con.  lib.  1 .  cap.  7.  b  Nonne  Romani  sine  Deo  vestro  regnant  et 
frauntnr  orbe  toto,  et  tos  et  Deos  Testros  captiros  tencnt,  &e.  Minntios  Octariano.  i  Comment.  In  Uenesin 
copiosos  in  hoc  subjccto.  k  Ecce  pars  vestrQm  et  major  et  melior  alget,  fame  laborat,  et  deos  patitar, 

diasimnlat,  non  mlt,  non  potest  oplmlari  snts,  et  rel  invalidos  rel  iniqaus  est.  Ceciltos  in  Uinnt.  Dum 
rapiant  mala  fata  bonos,  ignoecite  fasso,  Solicitor  nnllos  esso  patare  deoa.  Ovid.  Vidi  ego  diis  fretos,  multoa 
4ccipi.    Plaatns,  Casina  act.  2.  seen.  5.  I  Martial  1. 4.  epig.  21.  i^Scr.  30.  in  6.  cap.  ad  Ephea.  hlo 

mactis  est  pcdlbns,  alter  furit,  alius  ad  cxtremam  sehcctam  progrcssas  omnem  vitam  paupertate  peragiti  iU« 
fi-ortjis  graYiflsimL} :  sunt  htcc  ProTldentia  operft  t  htc  lorduSk  Ule  mtttoi^  && 
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grievouslj  tormented  with  sickness  and  aches,  to  hLs  last  honr.  Are  theae 
signs  and  works  of  God's  providence,  to  let  one  man  be  dea^  another  dumb  ) 
A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  woe  and  want,  wretched  he  is;  when 
as  a  wicked  caitiff  abounds  in  superfluity  of  wealth,  keeps  whores,  parasites, 
and  what  he  will  himself:"  Audis,  Jupiter,  hac  f  Talia  mulia  connecientes, 
iongum  reprehensionis  sermonem  erga  Dei providentiam  contexunL  ^  Thus  they 
mutter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Marcennus  in  Genesin, 
and  in  Campanella,  amply  confuted),  with  many  such  vain  cavils,  well  known, 
not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering :  whatsoever  they  pretend,  they 
are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists, 
who,  though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral 
precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they 
are  the  same  (accounting  no  man  a  good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  niims 
altum  sapiurUf  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all 
to  natural  causes,  ^contingence  of  all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  Per- 
tinax  hominum  genite,  a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophv 
and  the  deviFs  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  deny  God  as  mm 
the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and  philosophy,  th* 
for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  ^  Yaninus,  they  durst  not  publicly  profe: 
Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a  philoso] . 
a  Galenist,  an  ^  Averroist,  and  with  Eabelais  a  physician,  a  peripateti*-  .  . 
epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  p.*  ' 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.    They  will  acknowledge  Na*  • 
and  Fortune,  yet  not  God:  though  in  effect  they  gi*ant  both:  for  as  Sea]  : 
defines,  Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power;  or,  as  Calvin  writes,  Natui .  i 
God's  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called  unnatural :  Fortum  ' . 
um*evealed  will;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason   >  . 
expectation.     To  this  purpose  'Minutius  in  Octavio,  and  'Seneca  well    . 
courseth  with  them,  lib,  4.  de  beneficiis,  cap.  5,  6,  7.     '*  They  do  not  un    : 
stand  what  they  say ;  what  is  Nature  but  God  2  call  him  what  thou  wilt,  Nat^  *  ^ 
Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  ofEices :  it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is 
fountain  of  all,  the  first  Giver  and  Preserver,  from  whom  all  things  dep.  ^    , 
^h  qtiOf  et  per  quern  omnia,  Nam  quocunque  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  mov 
"God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere,  in  every  place."    And  yet  this  Sen.  : 
that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  c^. 
futed  himself,  as  mad  himself;  for  he  holds  /alum  Stoicum,  that  inevit:  j. 
Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old    -'• 
against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heat]  v 
mathematicians,  Nigidius  Fingulus,  magicians,  and  Friscilianists,  whom  " : 
Austin  so  eagerly  confutes,  those  Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judioes,  Air  v 
mazer,  Dorotheus,  kc,  and  our  countryman  °  Estuidus,  that  take  upon  tl  •  n 
te  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions  of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  peri '  s 
of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future  accidents,  war^  plagues,  schis  .  . 
heresies,  and  what  not?  all  from  stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  ( 
ajbi  et  inteUigentiis  auis  reservavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  him 
«,nd  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretel,  as  if  stars  were  immediate, 
inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  Caesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de  adnii" 
randis  naturoe  Arcanis,  dial,  52.  de  oractUiSf  is  more  firee,  copious  and  open 
in  the  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptelemy,  than  any  of  our  modern 

B  «*  Oh  I  Jnplter,  do  yon  hear  tho^e  thincrs?  Collecttng  many  stich  fketi,  they  ireare  a  tiane  of  TcproachM 
aralnst  God's  proTldcnoc."  <>  Omnia  eontingenter  fieri  yolant.    Melancthon  in  pneceptum  prim qul 

V  Um.  I.  lib.  4.  de  adinir.  nat  Arcania.  ^  Anima  mea  alt  cnxn  animla  philoaopbornin.  '  Deum 

un  urn  mnltii  dmljtnan  t  nominibua,  &c       •  Non  Intelllgia  te  qnura  hacc  dicla,*^cgare  te  Ipenm  nomen  In  i  : 
2"ii*"  "  **'       **  Kaiura  qaam  Deua  1  &G.  tot  habet  appcliationea  quot  muacr*     t  AoiUa.    » liiaci^ 
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writei'S,  Cardan  excepted,  a  true  disciple  of  hismaster  Pomponatins;  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  r^'ers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  niiracleisi 
oracles,  accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  <kc  (for  which  he  is 
soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Aieroennus,  as  well  ho  deserves),  to  natural  causes 
(for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowledge),  to  that  lights  motion,  influences  of  heavens 
and  stai*s,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Intdiigentia  qux 
fnovet  orhem  mediants  ccdo,  kc  Intelligences  do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse 
of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hcec  damones  possint,  cur  non  et  intelliyentuB 
ccdorum  motrices  ?  A  ud  as  these  great  conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begiu 
or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so  have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  in  urbibits,  regilma,  rdigi- 
anilmSy  ac  in  particulai-ibus  IiMnintbus,  hoec  vera  ae  manifeata  sunt,  ut  Aristo* 
teles  innuers  videtur,  et  guotidiana  docet  experlentic^  ut  historias  perlegens 
viddnt;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  iUusirius  f  quid  nunc  vile 
magis  et  execrandum  ?  Ita  codestia  corpora  i^ro  mortaliibm  beneficio  rdigixmes 
uedificant,  et  cum  cessat  influxus,  cessal  lex^  <&a  And  because,  according  to 
their  tenets,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal, 
kingdoms,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after 
many  ages;  Atque  iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  miUetur  Achilles;  renascentur 
rdigiones,  et  ceremonicB,  res  humancs  in  idem  rectdent,  nilUl  nunc  est  quod 
non  olim/uity  et  post  scBculorum  revohUiones  alias,  erit/  &c  idem  specie,  saith 
VaninuH,  non  individuo  quod  Plato  significaviL  These  (saith  mine  *  author), 
these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which  though  I  recite,  in  obseguium  Chris' 
i tanas  Jidei  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  detest  and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics 
and  astrologers  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  eflect  of  old  in  Home,  saith 
Dionysius  Halicamassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  prodigies  api)eared  in 
the  air,  afler  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  *^  *  Men  were  diversely  affected : 
some  said  they  were  God's  just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good  man, 
some  refori'ed  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought  they  came  by 
chance,  some  by  necessitj^"  decreed  ab  tnitioj  and  could  not  be  altered.  Tlio 
two  last  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than 
the  rest. 

**  b  Sant  qui  In  FortnniD  Jam  caiibos  omnia  ponunt, 
Kt  inuiidum  credunt  nuUo  rectoro  mover!, 
l^utura  volvente  vices,"  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  ^  Sallust  likewise  informeth  ns,  those  old  Komans 
generally  received ;  '*  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires, 
wealth,  honours,  offices :  and  that  for  two  causes;  firsts  because  every  wicked 
base  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent^  &Q. ;  secondly,  because  of 
their  .uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarce  anyone  enjoyed  them  long :  but 
after,  they  began  upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made 
his  own  fortune."  The  last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca's  tenet,  that  God  wat 
aUigatus  causis  secundisj  so  tied  to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity, 
that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that  which  was  once  decreed ;  sic  erat  infaiis,  ii 
cannot  be  altered,  semd  jussit,  semper  paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpil^  nulla 
preces,  nee  ipsum  fulmen,  God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand 
good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  itself  can  alter  it.     ZenC« 

'  **  In  dtles,  kings,  rellglona,  and  In  Indivldnal  men,  theia  things  are  trne  and  obviova,  as  Arlstotto  appears 
to  Imply,  and  daily  experience  teachea  to  the  reader  of  history:  for  what  was  more  sacred  and  iUostrioua, 
by  Gentile  law,  than  Jupiterr  what  now  more  vile  and  execrable?  In  this  way  celestial  objeels  saggest 
religions  for  worldly  motives,  and  when  the  inflnz  ceases,  so  does  the  law,"  Ac.  ^  And  again  a  great 
Achlilesshall  be  sent  agahist  Troy :  religions  and  their  eeremonica  ahall  be  bom  again;  however  affairs  relapse 
Into  the  same  tract,  tliere  is  nothing  now  that  waa  not  formerly  and  will  not  be  again,**  &c.  *  Vaninus 
diaL  62.  de  oraculis.  *  Yurie  hominea  afl^ectl,  alii  del  Judicium  ad  tarn  pil  exllinm,  alii  ad  naturam 

t«fenbanfi,  nee  ab  indlgnatlone  del,  sed  humanls  caosls^  &e.  12.  Natural,  quasst.  83. 3a  b  Jut.  Sat.  13. 
**  Tliere  an  those  who  sscrlbe  ererything  to  chance,  aadbeUerethat  the  world  la  made  witliout  a  director, 
maturt  influencing  the  Ticissitudes,"  Ae.  *  Epist.  ad  0.  C»sar.  Romani  ollm  pnubaat  fortunam  rcgn* 
ct  imperla  dare :  Credebant  antea  mortales  fortunam  solam  opes  et  honores  largiri,  idque  duabus  do  cauKts: 
primum  qaod  indignus  quisquo  dives,  honoratns,  potens;  alteram,  vlx  qubquam  perpetuo  bonis  lis  irui  \  i^iu. 
rostea  prudentiore^  didlcer*  fortunam  soam  qocmque  fiu;;ere. 
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Chrysippus,  and  these  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  Tully,  2.  de  divinatvm^ 
GellLuSy  lib.  6.  cap,  2.  &c.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have  been 
such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ;  some  deride  him,  they  could  haye 
made  a  better  world,  and  ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  him, 
derogate  at  their  pleasure  from  him.  'Twas  so  in  '  Plato's  time,  "  Some  say 
there  be  no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for  men,  a  middle  sort  grant  both." 
Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  ?  si  dt  Deus,  unde  mcda  f  So  Gotta  argues  in 
Tully,  why  made  he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such 
as  are  good?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear 
causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  reign?  *  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many 
such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  caviL  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all 
sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false,  zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists, 
lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c  They  will  see  these  religious  sectaries 
agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will  participate  with, 
or  believe  any :  they  think  in  the  meantime  (which  '  Gelsus  objects,  and  whom 
Origen  confutes),  "  We  Ghristians  adore  a  person  put  to  ^death  with  no  more 
reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Gilicians  Mopsus, 
the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonins ;  one  religion  is  as 
true  as  another,  new  fangled  devices,  all  for  human  respects;"  greatrwitted 
Aristotle's  works  are  as  muchauthenticalto  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca's 
Epistles  as  canonical  as  St.  Paul's,  Plndarus'  Odes  as  good  as  the  Prophet 
David's  P8alms,Epictetus'Enchiridionequivalentto  wise  Solomon's  ProvcsrbsL 
They  do  openly  and  boldly  speak  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places 
and  companies.  "  ^  Glaudius  the  emperor  was  angry  with  Heaven,  because  it 
thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field;  with  what  madness!  saith 
Seneca;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter," 

DiagoraSf  Demonax,  JSpicurus,  Fliny,  Lucian,  Lticretitis, Coniempiorque 

Dedm  MezentiuSf  ''professed  atheists  all"  in  their  times:  though  not  simple 
atheists  neither,  as  Gicogna  proves,  lib,  1.  cap.  1.  they  scoffed  only  at  those 
Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  GUbertus  Cognatus 
labours  much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal,  and 
there  be  those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ;  Lucian  scofis  at  all, 
Epicurus  he  denies  all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 

**!  Hamana  ante  ocnlos  ftndb  cnm  vita  jaceret, 
In  tenia  oppressa  gravi  cum  relifdone, 

Siue  caput  a  cobU  regionibas  ostendcbnt, 
orribill  iiiper  aapectamortallbus  lii8tttn8,''&o. 

He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster. 
Unde  ^  Pliny,  lih.  2.  cap.  7.  nat.  hist,  and  lib.  7.  cap.  65,  in  express  words 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  souL  ^  Seneca  doth  little  less,  Ub.  7.  epist.  55. 
ad  ZucUium,  et  lib,  de  consoL  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek 
Gommentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  deny  resunrectioxi^ 
ibc,  whom  Pineda  copiously  confutes  in  cap  7.  Job,  vers.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly 
censured  of  some,  both  divines  and  philosophers.  St.  Justin  th  ParcBneUoa 
ad  Gentes,  Greg.  Nazianzen.  in  dispuL  adversus Eun.fTheodoTet,  lib.5.de curat, 
grcec.  affec.,  Origen.  lib.  de  principiis.  Pomponatius  justifies  in  his  Tract  (so 
styled  at  least)  De  immortalitate  Anim€e,  Scaliger  (who  would  forswear  himseli 
at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his  great  master  Aristotle),  and 
DandinuSy  Ub.  3.  de  animd,  acknowledge  as  much.  Averroes  oppugns  all 
spirits  and  supreme  powers;  of  late  Brunus  (inftelix  Brwms^  ^  Kepler  calls 
him),  Machiavel,  Gaesar  Yaninus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse  in  Prance,  and  Pet 

4 1 0  da  legll).  AUI  negant  «8m  deoi,  alii  dcos  non  curare  res  humanas,  aUt  ntraqne  oonoedont.  *  lib.  8. 
ad  matbem.  f  Oriffen.  contra  Celsum.  1. 3  bos  immerlto  nobiacum  confcrri  ftub  dedarat.  '  CrucUlxiun 
dwm  Ignominios^  Luclanns  vita  peregrin.  Chriitnm  vocat  h  De  ira,  16. 34.  Iratna  ccdIo  qnod  obetrq>eret, 
ad  pngnam  voeauB  Jovem,  quanta  dementia!  putaritslbt  nocere  non  poesc,  et  8o  nocere  tamen  .JotI 
P^^*  i  Lib.  1.  1.  k  Idem  atatus  post  mortem,  fic  fult  nnteqnam  nascereninr,  et  Seneca.    Idem 

erlt  post  me  quod  ante  roe  ftilt.       1  Lucemo;  eadem  conditio  qunm  eztinguitur.  ac  fuit  anteutuim 
«toretar;  itaetliominia.    ">  Dissert,  cum  none.  lider. 


**  When  human  kind  was  drenched  in  supersCttlon, 
With  ghastly  looks  aloft,  vrliich  frighted  aoortal 
men,"  &c. 
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Aretine,  have  pnbliclj  maintained  sncb  atheistical  paradoxes^  Snth  that  Italian 
iBocaccio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  <l^c.,  ex  quo  infert  hand  posse  intemasci, 
qucs  sU  verior  reHgio,  JudaicOj  Mahometana,  an  CArisHcma,  quomam  eadem 
stgna,  &a,  ''from  which  he  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  tho 
true  religion,  Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,"  &c  ^MarinnsMer- 
oennus  suspects  Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and  Charron'a  Book  of 
Wisdom,  with  some  other  Tracts  to  savour  of  ^atheism :  but  amongst  the  rest 
that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  mundiimpostortbus,quem  sine  horrore(%nqiiit)non 
legasy  et  mttndi  CymhaXum  dialogis  qwaJtuot  contentumf  anno  1538,  auetore 
Peresio,  Parisns  excusum,  ^df  a  And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such 
blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors, 
disciples  and  adherents.  Kever  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith 
'Coleriis,  as  in  this  age :  the  like  complaint  Mercennus  makes  in  France, 
50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  'Matthew  Paris 
records,  licet  non  sit  recitabile  (I  use  his  own  words),  is  reported  to  have  said, 
TresprcBstigiatoreSi  Moses,  Christus,  et  Mahomet,  uti  mundo  dominarentur,  totum 
popuJum  sibi  contemporaneum  seduxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
heard  him  speak  it,)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  mece  adharerent,  ego 
tnulto  meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew 
of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or  in 
a  dream ;  who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nididpalles' 
cere  culpd,  make  a  conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  they  have  canterized  con- 
sciences, and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  "  past  all  feeling,  have  given 
themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  witir 
greediness,"  Ephes.  iv.  19.  They  do  know  there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  Judgment 
to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ae  dormiunt,  ac  m 
diemjudiciievasissent;  ita  iudunt  ac  ridevit,  ae  si  in  coUis  cum  Deo  regnareni: 
they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all  dangers,  and 
were  in  heaven  already : 


.''tMetiis  omnes,  et  Inexorablle  fatnia 


Snbjecit  pedibni,  Btrepitamqne  Acfaerontis  STarL* 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of 
their  salvation,  maymarch  on  with  these;  but  above  all  others,  those  Herodian 
temporizing  statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a 
show  of  reUgion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  SimukUa  sanctitas  duplex 
iniquitas;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  ''that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world," 
which  "  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury,  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad 
with  bad.  When  they  are  at  Home,  they  do  there  as  they  see  done,  puritans 
with  puritans,  papists  with  papists ;  omnium  horarum  Aomtne^,  formalists,  ambi- 
dexters, lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^  All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavourstotheir 
own  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do,  "  ^  With  the  fool 

in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  CJod."    Heus  tu de  Jove  quid  seniis  f 

"  HuUoa  I  what  is  your  opinion  about  a  'Jupiter  1"  Their  words  are  as  soft  as 
oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts ;  like  Alexander  YI.  so  cunning  dissemblers, 
that  what  they  think,  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you  can 
hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  th'em;  they  are  not  fiictioui^ 
oppressors  as  most  are, no  bribers,  nosimoniacalcontractor8,no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  others  are,  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  videni  orient 
tern,  sobrii  vident  occidentem,  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain  deal- 

B  Campanella,  cap.  18.  Athelam.  trimnphat  *  Comment.  In  Gen.  capb  7.        P  So  that  a  man  may 

meet  an  atltcist  as  soon  in  his  study  as  in  the  street.  ^  Simonis  rellgio  incerto  anctore  Cracorte  edit. 

1581;),  conclusio  libri  est,  Ede  itaquc,  blbe,  lade,  &c.  jam  Dens  flgmcntnm  est.  '  Mb.  de  immortal, 

anlmas.  'Pag.  C4-).  an.  IXM,  ad  flnem  Henrici  tertii.  Idem  Pisterius.  pag.  743.  in  compilat. 

SQH.  t  Vlrg.  **  They  place  fear,  fate,  and  the  sonnd  of  cravinc  Acheron  under  their  feet."  '^  Kom. 

xii.  2.       '  Omnia  Aristlppnm  dccuit  color,  et  status,  et  resL       y  Psal.  xili.  1.       *GulcciardlnL 
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Ing,  upriglit,  honest  men,  they  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  in  tlie 
world's  esteem  at  least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble, 
peace-makers,  keep  all  duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  o(  beloved  of 
all  men;  but  he  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heai-t, 
saith  they  are  hjrpocrites,  Cor  ddo  plenum;  sonant  viitum  percussa  maltgnc, 
they  are  not  sound  within.  As  it  is  with  writers  ^oftentimes,  PUis  sanctimotuie 
in  libellOf  quhm  UbelUauclore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  than  in  the  autlior 
of  it :  so  'tis  with  them :  many  come  to  church  with  great  Bibles,  whom  Cur- 
dan  said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam 
Augustino,  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurer:,  niero 
gripes,  tola  vitcB  ratio  epicwrea  est;  all  their  life  is  epicurism  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a  courtezan  at  night.    Qui  Curios  siniu- 
lanJt  et  Baccluinalia  vivunt,  they  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voice:  yea, 
and  many  of  those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  et  cUi- 
cium  induuntf  sed  inlus  latrofvem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, 
Introrsum  turpes^  speciosi pelle decord,  *' Fair  without,  and  most  foul  within.' 
**  ZatetpleruTnqtie  sub  tristi  amictu  lasciviOf  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur; 
ofttimes  under  a  mourning  weed  lies  lust  itself  and  horrible  vices  under  a 
poor  coat.     But  who  can  examine  all  those  kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into 
their  hearts?    If  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  a.s  in 
these  days;  show  me  a  plain-dealing  true  honest  man:  Et  pudor,  etprobitas, 
et  timor  omnis  ahest.     He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and  see  such 
enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  fiirious  in 
their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  ends),  will  surely  think 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  as  in  this  age.    But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dis- 
semble as  they  can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account, 
their  melancholy  is  at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  own  heads, 
thesaurisant  iram  Dei,  Besides  ail  such  as  are  in  deos  contumdiosif  blaspheme, 
contemn,  neglect  Grod,  or  scoff  at  him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmoneus,  that 
would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter's  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains, 
Jupiter  intonuit  contra,  dec,  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  (^in  se  s^uit 
qui  in  cadwm  spuit),  their  doom's  at  hand^  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spii-its 
in  the  meantime,  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry, 
heresy,  hypocrisy,  though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is,  indulgence  to 
corrupt  affection,  yet  their  growth  is  different,  they  have  divers  symptoms, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  'Tis  true  some  deny 
there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe  it  not :  a  third  sort  confess  and 
believe,  but  will  not  live  after  his  laws,  worship  and  obey  him :  others  allow 
God  and  gods  subordinate^  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  non  talan 
Deum,  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places,  and  those  not  to  persecute  one 
another  for  any  difference,  as  Socinus  will,  but  luthcr  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
would  require  a  just  volume,  I  refer  them  therefore  that  expect  a  more  ample 
satisfaction,  to  those  subtle  and  elaborate  treaitiises,  devout  and  famous  tracts 
of  our  learned  divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists),  that  have 
abundance  of  reason  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  «S:c, 
out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such 
as  are  ingenuous  and  well  disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objec- 
tions to  confute  their  folly  and  madness,  and  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset^  (td 
sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  mind,  though  to  small  purpose  many  tirne^ 
Amongst  others  consult  with  Julius  Caesar  Jjagalla.,  professor  of  philosophy  in 

<^  Lrti&iii aa.  b  mcroia.  «  S«r  ec.  conaoJ  iJ  ?oly  b.  au  21 . 
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flome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of  late  to  confute  atheists :  of  the  ini- 
mortalitj  of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  immortalitcUe  Aninus:  Lelius 
Vinoentius  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas  Giaminus,  and  Fi'anciscus  CoUius  de 
Paganontm  animabtis  post  mortem,  a  fisimous  doctor  of  the  Ambrosian  College 
In  Milan.    Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jack.son, 
Abernethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue : 
in  Latin,  Golems,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  Illyricus,  ^Philippus,  Faber  Faveii- 
tinus,  &c.     But  ins  tar  omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists   is 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis:  ^with  Campanella'.s 
Atheismus  Triumphatus.     He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  tliis  brutish 
passion  (seventeen  in  number  I  take  it),  answers  all  their  arguments  and 
sophisms,  which  he  reduceth  to  twenty-six  heads,  proving  withal  his  own 
assertion;  "  There  is  a  Grod,  such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,"  by  thirty- 
five  reasons.     His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist  and  repress  atheism  and  to  t]iat 
purpose  he  adds  four  especial  means  or  ways,  which  whoso  will  may  profitably 
{)eruse. 

SuBSECT.  11. — Despair,    Despairs,  Equivocations,  Definitions,  Parties  and 

Parts  ejected, 

Thebe  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy, 
«s  ^one  distinguisheth ;  that  uuholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  jEgritudinem 
animi  sine  uUa  rerum  expectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soul  without  any 
liope  or  expectation  of  amendment :  which  commonly  succeeds  fear;  for  whilst 
evil  is  expected,  we  fear:  but  when  it  is  oertaio,  we  despair.     According  to 
Thomas,  2.  2e&  distinct  40.  artA.  it  is  Recessus  d  re  desiderata,  propter  impos- 
sUfUitatem  existimatam,  a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  im^Tossi- 
bility  supposed.     Because  they  cannot  obtain  what  ihey  would,  they  become 
desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield  to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else 
attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by  men.     In  some  cases,  this 
desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in  wars  it  is  a  cause 
manytimesof  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph.,  lib,  1.  de  hello  Jud,  cap*  14. 
L.  Danseus  in  Aphoris.  polit,  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians  hold     It  makoi 
them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent  company 
become  conquerors  in  a  moment.     Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salulew, 
"  the  only  hope  for  the  conquered  is  despair.*'    In  such  courses  when  they  sec 
no  remedy,  but  that  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and 
oftentimes,  prater  spem,  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.      Fifteen 
thousand  Locrenses  fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  aiul 
seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they  must  all  die,  ^thought  they  would  not  depart 
tmrevenged,  and  thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  theii 
enemies.     Nee  alia  causa  victoria  (saith  Justin  mine  author)  guilm  gudd  de- 
speraverant    WiUiam  the  Conqueror,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  scn^ 
back  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  retiring  back.  ^  Bodine 
excuseth  his  countrymen's  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at  Agincourt,  in 
Henry  the  Fiflh  his  time  (eta  «t;?tt^, saith  Froissard,  toto  /listeria producers  uu/i 
possitfWhicli  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englinhuieu 
overthrew  a  royal  army  of  Frenchmen),  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauvi 
desperati,  a  few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  x>a.st  uU 
hope  of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  soldiei-s 
hereafler  set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  *  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius, 
Guicciardini  likewise  admonisheth,  Hypomnes,  part,  2.  pag,  25,  not  to  sto])  an 
enemy  that  is  going  his  way.    Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when 

d  DIsptit.  4.  PhilomphiK  adrer.  Atheos.  VenetiU  1627,  qnftrto.  *  Edit,  nonue,  fol.  1C31.  f  Abcr. 
nethy,  c.  24.  of  hit  I'liyslc  of  the  Soul.  KOmisni  ape  vlcturlu:  in  defttinarain  uioi-tcin  coi^pirant,  tantusiiuo 
ardnr  sinffuluti  ceplt,  tit  victores  se  putarent  si  nun  inulti  inorciuiuur.  Juatlii.  1. 20.  b  Method.  huL  cap.  5. 
IHonti  abire  volenti  iter  minime  Luteiacindaa,  &c 
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men  are  past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune; 
Vesperatio  facit  monachum,  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death 
itself;  how  many  thousands  in  such  distress  have  made  away  themselves^  and 
many  others !  For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's 
life.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^Paterculus  tells  the  story,  perceiving  himself 
and  Fulvius  Flaccos  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried  to  prison  by  Opimins, 
«Lnd  in  despair  of  pai*don,  seeing  the  yonng  man  weep,  quin  tu  poUus  Aoc,  ingwiy 
Jads,  do  as  I  do;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against  the  door- 
cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  proHnusque  illiso  capite  in  carcerisja" 
nuam  effuao  cerebro  expiraoit,  and  so  desperately  died.  But  these  are  equivocal, 
improper.  "When  I  speak  of  despair,"  saith  *Zanchie,  ''I  speak  not  of 
every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It  is  opposite  to  hope,  and 
a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men.**  Muscolus 
makes  four  kinds  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  any  thing 
to  be  done;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former:  all 
kinds  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonides 
calls  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  them- 
selves, which,  according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  fngHantium,  a  waking 
dream;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor 
to  a  floating  soul ;  spes  alit  agricclas,  even  in  our  temporal  aflairs,  hope  revives 
us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth ;  and  were  it  not  for  hope, "  we  of  all 
others  were  the  most  miserable,"  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life;  were  it  not  for 
hope,  the  heart  would  break;  "for  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 
men,"  (Wisdom  iii.  4.)  yet  is  "  their  hope  full  of  immortality :"  yet  doth  it  not 
so  rear,  as  despair  doth  deject;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of 
all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  ^Patritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final 
and  temporal;  *" final  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates;  temporal  is  a 
rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which  may  befal  the  best  of  Grod's 
children,  and  it  commonly  proceeds  ""^from  weakness  of  faith,**  as  in  David 
when  he  was  oppressed  he  cried  out,  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,'^  but 
this  for  a  time.  This  ebbs  and  flows  with  hope  and  fear;  it  is  a  grievous  sin 
howsoever:  although  some  kind  of  despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  sai^  Zanchius^ 
we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely  wholly  upon  God :  but  that  species  is 
not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kind  of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  dis- 
course, homicida  animcB,  the  murderer  of  the  soul,  as  Austin  terms  it,  a  fearful 
passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death, 
and  is  fully  resolved  to  ofler  violence  unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burden, 
and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his 
calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vi.  8.  9.  vii  15. 
'^  Bather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds."  ^The  part 
affected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it;  there  is  a  privation  of 
joy,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place 
succeed  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  shown.  The  heart  is 
grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising 
fr^m  those  perpetual  terrors. 

SuBSEcr.  III. — Causes  of  Despair,  the  Devil,  Melancholy,  MedikUiony  Dis- 
trust^ Weakness  of  Faith,  Rigid  Ministers,  Misunderstanding  Scriptures^ 
Guilty  Consciences,  &a 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  misdiief  is  the  devil ;  those  whom 
God  forsakes,  the  devil  by  his  permission  lays  hold  on.   Sometimes  he  perse- 

^«^?'**f  •  ^'"!P'  ^  ,  •  Snper  praoeptnm  prtTnnm  de  Kdlg.  et  pftrtlbnt  ejM.  Non  loQQor  da  omnl 
»3^«!:° ^'^  •**  *■.",*?!"  ?^^  *!"•  desperare  aolent  bomlnos  da  Deo ;  opponltur  spel,  et  est  pecciitttin  gm. 
Ii^.V?S^'«?*^  1  ^^\  *•  **'•  ^  •  •  ^^  '®ff**  Instltut.  Omnium  pcrtorbationum  detcnrima.  «  R«prolil 
luquc  aa  flnem  pcrtlnacitcr  pcwirtust.   .caiicMus.     n  YixXma  ab  infideUtato  proflciacons.      •  Abernctby. 
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cates  them  with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  ^Sanl,  and  others. 
The  poets  call  it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God's  just  judgment,  sero  sed  serto, 
he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them  "^  as  a  thief  in  the  night," 
1  Thes.  iL  *^This  temporary  passion  made  David  cry  out^ "  Lord,  rebuke  ma 
not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure;  for  thioe 
arrows  have  light  upon  me,  &c.  there  is  nothing  sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of 
thine  anger."  Again,  I  roar  for  the  very  grief  of  my  heart :  and  Psalm  xxiL 
My  Grod,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  and  art  so  far  from  my  health, 
and  the  words  of  my  crying?  I  am  like  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out 
of  joint,  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  Sa 
Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  ciL  ''  I  am  in  misery  at  the  point 
of  death,  fix)m  my  youth  T  suffer  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life;  thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  off.*'  Job  doth  often 
complain  in  this  kind ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try 
and  torment,  "still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  If  he  find  them  merry, 
saith  Gregory,  "he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act;  if  pensive 
and  sad,  to  a  desperate  end."  Aut  suadendo  biandttur,  aut  minando  terret, 
sometimes  by  fair  means,  sometimes  again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally 
inclined*  His  ordinary  engine  by  which  he  produces  this  effect,  is  the  melan- 
choly humour  itself,  which  is  balneum  duzboii,  the  deviUs  bath ;  and  as  in 
Saul,  those  evil  spirits  get  in  'as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.  Black 
choler  is  a  shoeing-hom,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  insomuch  that  many  writers 
make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptom  of  despair,  for  that  such 
men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to  distrust,  fear,  grie^ 
mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  felsely  appre- 
hend. Conscieniia  scruptdosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturali,  complexione  fnetan- 
cholica  (saith  Navarrus,  ca/7.  27.  num,  282.  torn.  2.  cos.  conscien.)  The  body 
works  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  'Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad  tool,  his 
skill  is  good,  ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame  and  impeifect.  But  melancholy  and  despair,  though  often,  do  not 
always  concur;  there  is  much  difference :  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause, 
this  upon  great  occasion ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  tor- 
ment procures  them  and  all  extremity  of  bitterness;  much  melancholy  is  with- 
out affliction  of  conscience,  as  *  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons ; 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this 
terror  of  conscience.  '^Fcelix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  h  meUtri' 
c/wlicis  alii  damnatos  se  putaiit,  Deo  cures  non  sunt,  nee  prcedestinati,  d:a 
"  They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them;"  and  yet 
otherwise  veiy  zealous  and  religious;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  "melan- 
choly for  fear  of  God's  judgment  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ;  fear 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it."  Intolerable  pain  and 
anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those 
leaser  grie&,  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non  slatim 
relevafiiur,  'Mercennus,  dubitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not  eased  forthwith^ 
they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God,  they  rave,  curse,  "and  are  desperately 
mad  because  good  men  are  oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish,  they  have  not  as 
they  think  to  their  desert,"  and  through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  mis- 
aff^^ted.  '  Democritus  put  out  his  eyes,  ne  mcdorum  civium  prosperos  viderei 
successuSf  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  there- 
at Saxn.  IL  16.  ^PbaI.  zxxtUI.  ren.  9. 14.  'Immiicent  se  tnalt  frenil,  Lem.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  "Case» 
of  conadenoe,  1. 1. 16.  t  Tract.  Melan.  cap.  83  et  34.         »  C.  S.  de  nientla  alien.  Deo  minus  so  cui » 

esse,  nee  ad  salntem  pnedestlnatos  esse.  Ad  desperationem  asepo  ducit  ha>c  melancholia,  ct  est  freqacn- 
tiislma  obsappliciJ  mctnm  seternmnque  Judicium;  moeroret  metus  in  dc»perationem  plcrumquc  dcsiiiunt.. 
'Commttit.  in  1.  can.  gen.  artlc.  3.  quia  impii  llorent,  boni  opprhnuntur,  &c.  alius  ex  considcratione  Imjua 
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fore  ready  to  make  away  himseli^  as  ^  AgelUus  writes  of  him.  Foelix  Plater 
hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a  painter  s  wife  in  Basil,  that  was 
melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melancholy  became  desperate;  she 
thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  '''and  for  four  months  still  raved, 
that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned."  When  the  humour  is  stirred  up, 
every  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it»  as  the  parties  are  addicted. 
*The  same  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a 
little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that 
he  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a  good  scholar  and  a  great 
divine;  no  persuasion  would  serve  to  the  contrary  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was 
damned :  in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  discreet.  Solitariness,  much 
fasting,  divine  meditation,  and  contemplations  of  God's  judgments,  most  part 
accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  ^Navarrus  holds;  to 
converse  with  such  kind  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble 
to  some  men.  NonnuUi  ob  longas  tneduu,  studia  et  mediiationes  caiestes,  de 
rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  &c.  Many  (saith  P.  Forestus)  through 
long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into  such  fits;  and  as 
Lemnius  adds,  lib.  4.  cap.  21.  ''°If  they  be  solitary  given,  superstitious, 
precise,  or  very  devout :  seldom  shall  you  find  a  merdbant,  a  soldier,  an  inn- 
keeper, a  bawd,  a  host,  a  usurer  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheveril 
consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  kind  or  molested : 
young  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  apprehensive ;  but  old  folks, 
most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and  religiously  given."  Pet.  Forestus,  observaL 
lib.  10.  cap.  12.  de  morbis  cerebri,  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that 
through  pi'ecise  fasting  in  Lent,  and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mis- 
chief, and  in  the  end  became  desperate,  thought  he  Raw  devils  in  his  chamber, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  saved;  he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and 
brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them,  still,  it  they  did  not  ^smell 
as  much.  I  told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and 
replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my 
face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  ciii*ed. 
Such  another  story  J  find  in  Plater,  observaL  lib.  1.  A  poor  fellow  had  done 
some  foul  ofience,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became 
desperate,  the  divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Continual 
meditation  of  Gods  judgments  troubles  maxij,Multi  ob  timoremfiUuri  judicOy 
saith  Guatinerius,  cap.  5.  tract  15.  et  suspicionenif  desperabundt  sunt  David 
himself  complains  that  God's  judgments  terrified  his  soid,  Psalm  cxix.  part  16. 
vers.  8. "  My  flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments." 
Quottesdiem  ilium  cogiio  (saith  ^Hierome)  toto  corpore  contremisco,  I  tremble  a» 
often  as  I  think  of  it.  The  tenible  meditation  of  hell  fire,  and  eternal  punish- 
ment much  torments  a  sinful  silly  souL  What's  a  thousand  years  to  eternity  > 
Ubi  masror,  ubifletus,  ubi  dolor  sempiternus.  Mors  sine  morte,  finis  sinejinf; 
a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  endure,  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may 
j)ot  abide  an  hour,  a  night  is  intoleiuble ;  and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  firs 
then  be  that  bums  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite  millions  of  years,  in  omue 
a-vum,  in  (Btemum.     O  eternity  1 


**' JEtemltM  e»t  Ilia  tox, 
Vox  ilia  fulmlnatiix, 
Tonitmis  minacior, 
Fragoribiuqae  coell. 


JEternltas  est  Ilia  tox, 
— met&  carena  et  ortn,  &e. 

Tormenta  nulla  territant, 
Qan  flninntur  aunis; 


^ternltat,  cteraltai 
Venat  coqnitqu«  pcctnt. 

Auget  liiec  pomaa  Indies 
CentuyUcatque  fUiuinaSi**  &e. 


7  Lib.  30.  c.  17.  '  Damnatam  m  putaTlt,  et  per  qnatnor  menses  Gehenna  poenam  senttra.  *  1668. 
ob  triticnin  diutins  servatnm  consdentia  stlmnlls  agftatur,  Xec.  bTom.  */.  c.  27  nun.  26S.  conTcnatio 
cum  scrupulo6l«,  TigilUe,  Jejunia.  ^  SoUtarios  et  snperstltlotos  plerumque  exagitat  consdentla,  non 

mercatores,  lenones,  canpones,  fteneratorca,  &e.  larglorem  hi  nactl  sunt  eonscleatfam.  Jnvenec  plenunqoe 
conacieatlam  negllgnnt,  senes  autcm,  &c.  d  Annon  icntis  sulphur,  Inqult  t  *  Desperabundoa  nlMre 
perilt.  fin  17.  Jobannla.    Xon  panel  se  cmdant  et  excarniflcant  In  tantvm,  ut  non  panun  abiint 

ab  Insanla ;  neque  tamen  allud  hac  mentis  anxletate  effldnnt,  qnam  ut  dlabolo  potestatem  fidant  Iptospcr 
dwperatlonem  ud  Inferos  prndaccntii.  'DrexeliBs  Meet  lib.  %  eap.  11.    •*  Eternity,  that  word,  tl»: 
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This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  sotds,  especially  if  their  bodies 
be  predisposed  bj  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender  con- 
sciences, every  small  object  affrights  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of 
Scripture  itself,  and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it;  as,  ''  Many  are 
called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Fear  not  little  flock. 
He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  faXL  Work  out  your  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the 
other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  and  few  there  are  that 
enter  therein."  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the  sower,  "  some  fell  on 
barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predestinated  he  hath 
chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  Non  eat  vclerUis 
nee  currentis,  seel  miserentia  Dei,  These  and  the  like  places  terrify  the  souls 
of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived, 
offend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  specula- 
tion, contemplation,  solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves 
about  those  questions  of  grace,  free  will,  perseverance,  God  s  secrets;  they 
will  know  more  than  is  revealed  of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  igno- 
rance can  apprehend,  and  too  importunate  inquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed ; 
mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  &o.,  with  many 
such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake, 
misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this 
gul£  "  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they  shall  know  it,  by  what  signs. 
And  so  far  forth,"  saith  Luther,  "  with  such  nice  points,  torture  and  crucify 
themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay 
open  a  gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to  hdl;"  but  the  greatest 
harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers,  a  most  frequent  cause 
they  are  of  this  malady :  "  ^  and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus) 
than  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  luUs  them  asleep 
in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair."  Whereas,  St.  Bernard 
well  adviseth,  "  *  We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor 
speak  of  judgment  without  mercy;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other 
security."  But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgment ;  of  a  rigid  disposition  them- 
selves, there  is  no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased 
souls,  they  can  speak  of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation ;  as 
they  did,  Luke  xi.  46.  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they 
themselves  touch  not  with  a  finger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify 
men's  souls  with  purgatory,  tales,  visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most 
generous  spirits,  "  to  ^  require  charity,"  as  Brentius  observes,  "  of  others, 
bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  themselves  breathe  nought  but 
lust,  envy,  covetousness."  They  teach  others  to  fast,  give  alms,  do  penance, 
and  crucify  their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and  water,  hair 
clothes,  whips,  and  the  like^  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the 
world  can  afford,  lie  on  a  down-bed  with  a  courtezan  in  their  arms :  Heu  quau" 
turn  patimurpro  Christo,  as  'he  said,  what  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult 
over  and  terrify  men's  souls !  Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not 
far  behind,  whilst  in  their  ordinarysermonstheyspeakso  much  of  election,  pre- 
destination, reprobation,  a6ce^7io,  subtraction  of  grace,  pneterition,  voluntary 
|)ermission,  <fec.,by  what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves, 


tremendous  word,  more  threatening  than  thunders  and  the  artlllerj  of  hearen— Eternitr,  that  word, 
withoot  end  or  origin.  Ko  tonuentd  affright  us  which  are  limited  to  years:  Eternity,  eternity,  occupies 
and  inflames  the  heart— this  it  is  that  daily  augments  our  sufferings,  and  multiplies  our  heart>huniings  a 
hundred-fold."  hEcdesiast.  1. 1.    Hand  scio  an  majus  discriraen  ab  his  qui  blandinntnr,  an  ab  his 

qui  territant ;  ingens  utrinque  poricnlnm ;  alii  ad  secoritatem  dncont,  alii  afilictionum  magnitadine  mentem 
absorbent,  et  in  desperationem  triUiunt.  1  Bern.  sup.  16.  cant.  1.  alterum  sine  altero  proferre  non  expedlt ; 
rccordatio  soUus  judicil  in  desperationem  pnccipitat,  et  misericordio!  fallax  ostuntatio  p^bslmam  generat 
securitotem.  kin  Luc.  hom.  103.  exlgunt  ab  aliis  charitatem,  beneflcentiam,  com  Ipsi  x.il  spcctent 

{u-iuter  libidlnem,  Inridiam,  avuritiam.  ILeo  dedmaa. 
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wliether  they  be  Qod's  true  children  elect,  an  sint  rep^i,  prcBdestinati,  &c.^ 
with  such  scrupulous  points,  thej  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judg- 
ments without  respect^  intempestively  rail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in 
all  auditories,  forgiving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations,  making  eveiy 
small  f&vlt  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and 
wound  men*s  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits'  end. 

'*  These  bitter  potions  (saith  ™  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths^  nothing 
but  gall  and  horror,  and  a  mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate :" 
many  are  wounded  by  this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout 
and  precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation; 
they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  firequent  lectures,  that 
have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  theso 
miseries.  I  have  heard  some  complain  of  Parson's  Itesolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  miture  (good  otherwise),  they  are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting 
men,  aggravating  offences:  great  care  and  choice,  much  discretion  is  required 
in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sense  of 
our  sins,  and  God's  anger  justly  deserved,  a  guilty  conscience  for  some  f""^ 

offence  formerly  committed, ^  0  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdUf     C  * 

Conscientia,  Sum  enim  mihi  consdua  de  malis  perpeiratis.^    "  A  good  o 
science  is  a  continual  feast^"  but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  torment 
can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking  oven  (so  Fierius  in  his  Hierogl}'ph.  compa    ^ 
it),  another  h^.    Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledger  book,  wherein  s> 
written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them  up,  (y/liich  those  ^  Egyptians  -  • 
their  hieroglyphics  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well  ibr  the  continuance,  as  for  f  '-> 
torture  of  it.)  giinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance  of  some  precedent  sL  . 
makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves.     **  ^  Sin  lies  ./ 
door,''  dsa     I  know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchit 
^Musoulus,  and  the  rest;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignoran    , 
blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent,  those  tive  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  ign  ' 
miny,  need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  4&a;  but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greate   . 
^  Instar  ukeris  corpus jugiter percdlens:  The  scrupulous  conscience  (as  ^  Fet> 
Porestus  calls  it)  which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehensi* 
of  their  unworthiness,  and  consideration  of  their  own  dissolute  life,  '*  accu  • 
themselves  and  aggravate  every  small  offence,  when  there  is  no  such  can*  ^ 
misdoubting  in  the  meantime  G^d's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconi - 
niences."  The  poet  calls  them  "  furies  dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  whi< 
is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us,  ^Nocte  dieque  suum  gestant  inpecto 
testem,     A  continual  tester  to  give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  exami    - 
us,  to  cry  guilty,  a  persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  sui 
mou  us,  a  bailiff  to  carry  us,  a  serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney  to  plead  again 
us,  a  gaoler  to  torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing,  tortu. 
ing  and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Euphrat 
in  ^  Assyria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  s* 
stares  full  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  pLaci 
conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us.     Aft 
many  pleasant  days,  and  fortunate  adventures,  va^crj  tides,  this  conscience  a* 
last  doth  arrest  us.     Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  '  bribe  a  cor- 


^'  Dc  futnro  Judldo,  dc  damnatlone  borrendam  crepipit,  et  amaros  illas  potatlones  In  ore  semper  liabent; 
Qt  ir.ul:o5  indc  in  dcsperationom  cofi^ant.  i^  Euripides.  **0  wretched  Orestes,  what  malady  consumes 
you ?"  o " Conscience,  for  I  am  consclona of  ctII."  P  Pierius.  « Qen.  iv.  »9  causes  Musculus makes. 
■  Plutarch.  t  Alloa  uiisere  casticat  plena  sci-npnlis  conscientia»  nodnm  in  selrpo  qoaTunt,  et  nbi  nulls 

cnujja  subcst,  mlsericordias  divine  diffldcntes,  se  Oico  destlnant.  "  Ccelius,  lib.  6.  *  Juvenal.  «  Night 
and  day  thej  carry  their  wltnesaos  in  the  breast."  y  Lucliin.  de  dea  Syria :  Si  adstiteria,  te  wptcit;  si 
n-nnseiis,  vlsn  toaequltur.  »  Prima  haec  est  ultlo,  quod  so  Judlce  nemo  nocciis  absolvltur,  imprvba 

quamvis  gratia  flillacUpr«torlsYlccritumam.    JuYWial. 
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rupt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time ;  ''  for^  who 
ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostom)  a  covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is  tell- 
ing of  his  money,  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  )  we  are 
then  dnmk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing  :*'  yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had 
dainty  fare,  sweet  music  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial  entertainment,  but  a 
cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a  fearful  visitation  com- 
monly follows.  And  the  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no 
fiin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a  most 
irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair; 
«very  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify 
itsel]^  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures, 
lis  to  Lucian's  tyrant,  lectus  ei  candda^  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness, 
to  torment  their  souls  for  their  sins  past  Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are 
too  familiar  and  common  :  Adrian,  Galba^  Nero,  Otho,  Yitellius,  Oaracalla, 
were  in  such  horror  of  conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes, 
extortions,  injuries,  that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody 
to  kill  them.  ^Kennetus,  E^mg  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew 
Maloom,  King  Duffe's  son,  Prince  of  Cumberland,  and  \n&L  counterfeit  tears 
and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a  long  time,  '^^at  last  his  conscience 
accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day  or  night,  he  was  terrified  with 
fearful  dreailis,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  idl  his  life.**  It  is  strange 
to  read  what  ^Cominseua  hath  written  of  Louis  XI.  that  French  king ;  of 
Charles  YIII. ;  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples ;  in  the  fury  of  his  passion  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he  played.  Guicciardini,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his  fathei;*s  ghost  who  before 
had  died  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King, 
he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France ;  the  reason  of  it  (saith  Cominaeus 
was  because  he  wcus  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he 
bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold  abbeys  to  Jews 
and  Falconers ;  both  Ferdinand  his  fieither,  and  he  himself  never  made  con- 
science of  any  committed  sin ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to 
do  worse  than  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho, 
Galba^  ffo  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  mur- 
ders which  they  had  committed  7  *  Why  doth  tbe  devil  haunt  many  men*s 
houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and  take  possession  of  their 
habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  of  their  several  viUanies  ? 
Why  had  Kichard  the  Third  such  fearful  dreams,  saith  Polydore,  but  for  his 
frequent  murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  mind  9  because  he  had 
made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoric,  the  Eling  of  the  Goths, 
so  suspicious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had  murdered 
Symmachus,  and  Boethius,  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Komans  1  Cselius, 
lib.  27.  cap.  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his  qui  sero  ^  Numins 
puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquiUitate  animi,  &c  Yea,  and  sometimes 
GOD  himself  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  show  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to 
try  their  fidth,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Cos.  cons.  lib.  1.  cap.  8. 
sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the  avenger,  as  ^  David  terms 
liim,  uitor  d  tergo  Deus,  his  wi-ath  is  apprehended  of  a  guilty  soul,  as  by  Saul 
■and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis ; 

*  Atwqnltnr  Kemesisqne  Tlr&iii  vesUgia  Murti, 
N«  male  quid  fhcias." V 

*Qui8unqaaro  rldit  aranira  rinf^l  dum  lucmm  ade^nt,  adultcrum  dnm  potitnrvoto,  lui^crcin  perpetrando 
flcelerc?  vuluptate  sumns  ebrii,  proiiidc  noii  8:niiiiius,  iVrc.  b  Buchanan,  lib.  b.  lli^t.  Scot.  "Animas 
conscientia Bceleris  inquictu:!,  nullum  udinibit  caudium,  scil  semper  vcxatus  noctu  ct  Intcrdiu  per  somnum 
visis  horrore  plenis iK-rtremcfactas,  &c.  <li>u  bello  Neapol.  "Thircus  de  locis  infcstis  part.  1.  cap.  2. 
Nero's  mother  was  atili  in  his  eyes.  f  Tsal.  xlkw  L         IE"  And.  ^eme»is  pursues  aud  aoticcB  tbe  steps 

-of  men,  !cst  you  commit  any  evil  " 
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A.nd  she  is,  as  ^  Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  ''the  queen  of  cuises,  and 
moderator  of  things,  now  she  pulls  down  the  proud,  now  she  rear.s  and  en- 
courageth  those  that  are  good  ;**  he  gives  instance  in  hisEusebius ;  Nicephoms, 
lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccUs,  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearful  examples  of 
Grod  8  just  judgment,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of 
some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with  rats  and  mice,  as  *Pom))elius,  tho- 
second  King  of  Poland,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and  children ;  the  like  story  is  of 
Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by  these  vermin,  which 
howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  McgunL  rerum  lib.  4.  cap,  5,  impugn  by 
twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  ^Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and  many 
others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such  another  example  I  £nd  in  Creraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  Iiin,  Cam,  lib,  2,  cap.  2.  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrora  of  conscience,  affiighting  punishments  which 
are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady 
in  other  religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  aU  why  a  papist  at  any  time  should  despair, 
or  be  troubled  for  his  sins;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  caitiff,  so  noto- 
rious a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and 
merits  of  which  the  pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary 
remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come, 
foi-ty  thousand  years  to  come,  so  many  jubilees,  so  frequent  gaol  ddiveries  out 
of  purgatory  for  all  souls,  now  living,  or  afber  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many 
particular  masses  daily  said  in  several  chuifehes,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to 
this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  money  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains 
to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so  many  paternosters,  undei^o  such 
and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  is  impossible  his  mind  should  be 
troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him.  Besides  that  Taxa  Cafnercs 
AposloliccBy  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the  days  of  Leo  Decimus, 
that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets  down  such  easy 
rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c., 
for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him 
to  offend,  methinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so 
gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  suit 
obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any  Mends  amongst  them  (as  I 
say)  or  money  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himself  can  any  way  niis- 
caiTy  or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnation, 
or  troubled  in  mind.  Their  ghostly  fathers  can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so 
cunningly  string  and  unstring,  wind  andunwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their 
consciences  with  plausible  speechesand  terrible  threats, for  their  best  advantage 
settle  and  remove,  erect  with  such  facility  and  deject^  let  in  and  out,  that  I 
cannot  perceive  how  any  man  amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of 
this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry.  The  causes  above  named  must  more  fi  equently 
thei^efore  take  hold  in  others. 

SuBSECr.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair ^  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion^  Anxiety ^ 
Horror  of  Conscience^  Fearful  Dreams  and  Visions, 

As  shoemakers  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry  leather  is  dearer 
and  dearer,  may  I  justly  say  of  those  melancholy  symptoms :  these  of  despair 
are  most  violent^  tragical,  and  grievous,  £ir  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expressed 
but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured;  ''for  a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it?"  Prov.  xviii.  19.  What,  therefore,  *Timan- 
thes  did  in  his  picture  of  Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had 
painted  Ghalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowful  Menelails;  and 

h  Beglna  caQMnun  et  arbitra  renxm,  none  ereetas  eenloes  opprimit,  &&  1  Alex.  Gafftttntta*  cataL 

reff.  Pol.  k  Cosmog.  Mnnster.  ct  Magde.  iPllnIn?,  cap.  10.  1.  35.     ConsnmptLs  afTcctibiu^  Aga- 

mcmnoula  capnt  vclavit,  nt  omncs  quom  pOKKmt,  mazimttm  moB  orcm  ia  virgtnis  patre  cogitarent. 
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showed  all  1iL<i  art  in  expressing  a  variety  of  affeotions,  lie  covered  tbe  maid's 
father  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  veil,  and  left  it  to  every  spectator  to  conceive 
what  he  would  himself;  for  that  trae  passion  and  sorrow  in  summo  gradu,  such 
as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What  he  did  in  lus  picture,  I 
will  do  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair;  imagine  what  thou  canst,  fear, 
sorrow,  furies,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c. 
it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it. 
Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  compound,  a  mixture  of 
all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
sickness  almost  but  physio  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore  chirurgery 
wi  11  provide  a  salve ;  friendship  helps  poverty ;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprison- 
ment; suit  and  favour  revoke  banishment;  authority  and  time  wear  away 
reproach;  but  what  physio^  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority 
can  relieve,  bear  out^  assuage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience?  A  quiet  mind 
cureth  all  them,  but  all  they  cannot  comfort  a  distressed  soul :  who  can  put 
to  silence  the  voice  of  desperation?  AU  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy, 
ffarribile,  dirum,  pestiieruf,  atroXy/ertim,  concurs  in  this,  it  is  more  than  melan- 
choly in  the  highest  degree;  a  burning  fever  of  the  soul;  so  mad,  saith 
"^ Jacchinus,  by  this  misery;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  puts  for  ordinary 
symptoms  of  melancholy.  They  aro  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mind,  distrac- 
tion of  soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cires,  torments,  anxieties,  they 
can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

"  o  PerpetuA  impletas,  nee  menwB  tempore  ce«a^  I         "  Neither  at  bed  nor  yet  at  board, 

Exagitat  Teaana  qnies,  somnique  farentea."  |  Will  any  rest  despair  afford." 

Fear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow,  alters 
their  countenance,  "  even.in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance, 
they  are  still  (saith  ^Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  soula"  It  consumes  them  to 
nought, "  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  tempo- 
rally afflicted),  an  owl,  because  of  thine  indignation,"  Psalm  di.  6,  10,  and 
Psalm  Iv.  4.  **  My  heart  trembleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  hav& 
come  upon  me;  fear  and  trembling  are  oome  upon  me,  <bc.  at  death's  door," 
Psalm  cviL  18.  "  Their  soul  abhors  all  manner  of  meats."  Their  ^ sleep  is* 
(if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subj  ect  to  fearful  dreams  and  teirors.  Peter  in  his  bonds 
slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and  Tully  makes  it  an  argument 
of  Koscius  Amerinus'  innocency,  that  he  killed  not  lus  father,  because  he  sa 
securely  slept.  Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church  were  most  ^cheerful 
and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions;  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with 
these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  intermission, 
they  can  think  of  nought  that  is  pleasant,  "''their  conscience  will  not  let  them 
be  quiet,"  in  perpetual  fear,  anxiety,  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended,  they  are  in 
doubt  still  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinks 
every  man  will  kill  him;  "  and  roar  for  the  grief  of  heart,"  Psalm  xxxviiL  8, 
as  David  did;  as  Job  did,  xx.  3,  21,  22,  &c.,  << Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ?  which  long 
for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  than  treasures,  and  rejoice  when 
they  can  find  the  grave."  They  are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling 
heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  mind,  and  little  or  no  rest.  Terror  ubique  tremor^ 
timor  undique  et  undique  terror.  ^  Fears,  terrors,  and  affirights  in  all  places, 
at  all  times  and  seasons."  Cibum  et  polum  perHnacithr  aversantur  midti, 
nodutn  tn  scirpo  gucBritantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  iibi  nulla  est,  as  Wierus 
writes  de  LamUs,  lib.  8.  c.  7.  ^  they  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and  drink, 

^  Cap.  1 6.  In  9.  Bhasia.  ^  Jnr.  Sat.  1 3.  «  Mentem  erlplt  timor  blc ;  mltnm,  totnmqne  eorpor!a 

liabitnm  tmmatat»  etiam  in  deUdis,  in  tripadiia^  In  sympoaiia,  in  amplexa  coqjogis  camlflclnam  exercet,  lib.  4» 
cap.  21.  P  Kon  ainit  conscientia  tales  homines  recta  rerba  proferrei  ant  rectls  qnenqnam  oculie  aq)lcere, 
ab  omni  bomlnnm  ccetn  eosdem  exterminat,  et  dormientes  perterrefadt  Philost.  lib.  1.  de  rita  ApoUoniL 
4  Eiueblaa,  Nicepbome,  ecdes.  hist.  lib.  4.  c.  17.  '  Seneca,  Ub^  18.  eplst.  10&  Conscientia  allud  agere 

non  patitnr,  perinrbatam  ritam  agnnt,  nnnqnam  Tscant,  &g. 
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cannot  rest,  aggiuvating  still  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  tkere  an 
none."  God*s  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  soolSy  and  notwithstanding  their 
continual  prayers  and  supplications  to  OhrLst  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or 
ease  at  all,  but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufTerabla  anguish  of  ooa- 
Bclence,  and  that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmur  against  God 
many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme,  turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to 
themselves.  Deut.  zzviii.  65,  66.  '^In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening, 
and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eyes  which  they  see^  and 
fear  of  hearts."  ^Marinus  Mercennus,  in  his  comment  on  Genesis,  makes 
mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others,  he  came  to  vudt, 
and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheistical 
speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  Grod,  Quls  est 
die  Deua  {iiufuit)  tU  serviam  UU,  quidproderitai  oraverim ;  siprasens  est,  cter 
non  succtMrritf  cur  non  me  carcere^  inedidy  squalore  confectum  libcraif  qtnd 
ego  fed  f  dsc.  alsU  d  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  broke 
out  into  like  atheistical  blasphemies,  upon  his  wife's  death  raved,  cursed,  said 
and  did  he  cared  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all, 
many  of  them,  in  their  extremity,  think  they  hear  and  see  visions,  outcries, 
confer  with  devils,  that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already 
damned,  quite  forsaken  of  Gk>d,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or 
grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and 
not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  certainly  have  them,  ^ever  was  any  living 
creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make 
away  themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone, 
they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,believe  or  think  a  good  thought 
BO  fax  carried ;  ut  cogatdur  ad  impia  cogiUmdum  eiiam  contra  vdutUalem,  said 
^Fcslix  "PlAterfOd  blasphemuim  erga  Deum,  ad  multa  horrendaperpetrandatad 
manus  violenicu  sibi  inferendas^  &o,,  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and  despaiate 
humours,  to  offer  violence  to  others,  their  fiimiliar  and  dear  friends  sometimes, 
or  to  mere  strangers^  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion ;  for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  They  think  evil  against  their 
wills ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speaL 
He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  hsui  such  enl 
thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  ^meditations.  Another  instance 
he  hath  of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and 
kill  hersel£  Sometimes  the  devil  (as  they  soy)  stands  without  and  talks  with 
them^  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks 
as  to  such  as  are  possessed :  so  ApoUodorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart 
spake  within  him.  There  is  a  most  memorable  example  of  "^  Francis  Spira, 
an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  desperate,  by  no  counsel  of 
learned  men  could  be  comforted :  he  felt  (as  he  said)  the  pains  of  hell  in  his 
mvl ;  in  allother  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in  this  most  mad.  Friamelica, 
"baSiov&ty  and  some  other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make  him  eat, 
dnnk,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well 
for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against  himself^  and  so  he  desperately  died. 
Springer,  a  lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.  Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  likewise 
desperate  at  Yerona,  still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed, 
no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com.  23.  cap.  Ub.  3*  Whilst  I  was 
Writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  cap,  2.  de  tneL  '*  '^A  nun  came  to  me  for 
ficlp,  well  for  all  other  matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  for  five  years  last 

«.  L^£^^  ^'S^  ^  *^-  ^^-  ^^^  botrendiim  dietn,  doperabondiifl  Qaldaa  me  nimmtn  am  ai  MlkotfnB 
^ortaretiir,  &Q.  kUb.l.ohnr.cap.S.  1  Ad  inal«dicendiim  Deo.  nQoalert.  ^Umnbatttatto, 
£2?2i25Sii-*^  momichtt,  in  reliqoto  lana,  et  jadido  rectt,  per  6.  ezmoe  meUachoUoe;  deametem  m 
muttf  oomcieptMi  •amtilit  opptena,  &e. 
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past ;  site  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  resist,  thinks  she  hath  offended  God, 
and  is  certainly  damned.*'  Foslix  Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as 
thought  themselves  damned,  ^forsaken  of  God,  he.  One  amongst  the  I'cst, 
that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the  Bhine,  fur  fear  to  make  away 
himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially  tempted.  l?hese  and  such  like 
symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is  more  or  less ; 
flome  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not  j  some  desire  help,  some  reject  all, 
and  will  not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Prognostics  of  Despair,  Atheism,  Blasphemy,  violent  death,  4«. 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  ''away  themselves,  some  are  mad, 
blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God,  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and 
sometimes  to  others.  ''  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?"  Prov.  xviiL  14. 
As  Cain,  Said,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  years  after  Chnst.  ^  Felix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  ^  '  A  merchant's  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  window  broke  lier  neck  into  the 
street:  another  drowned  himself  desperate  as  he  was  in  the  Rhine:  some  cut 
their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is 
controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himself,  dying 
desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no?  If  they  die  so  obstinately  and  suddenly, 
that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  suspected,  be- 
cause they  die  impenitent^  'If  their  death  had  been  a  little  more  lingering, 
wherein  they  might  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy,  charity 
may  judge  the  best;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of  hang- 
ing and  dro¥niing  themselves,  and  so  brought  cul  aanaan  TnenUm,  they  have 
been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have 
repented  in  an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he 
have  given  testimony  before  of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so 
much  out  of  his  will,  9Aexvi  morhi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it, 
as  'Turks  do,  that  think  all  fools  and  madmen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

SuBsEcr.  YL — Cure  of  Despair  by  Physic,  Good  Counsel,  Comforts,  SfC. 

ExFEBiENCE  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  this 
malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help 
and  £nd  comfort,  are  taken  efaucibus  JSrebi,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and  out  of 
the  devil's  paws,  though  they  have  by  "obligation  given  themselves  to  him. 
Some  out  of  their  own  strength  and  God's  assistance,  "  Though  He  kill  me, 
{saith  Job)  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,"  out  of  good  counsel,  advice,  and  physic. 
^Bellovacus  cured  a  monk  by  altering  his  habit,  and  course  ot  life:  Plater 
many  by  physic  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must  concur;  and  they 
take  a  wrong  course  that  think  to  overcome  this  feral  passion  by  sole  physic; 
and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  effect  by  good  advice  alone, 
though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  unita  fortior,  "  they  must  go 

hand  in  hand  to  this  disease:" alteriussic  altera  poscit  opem.  For  physio 

the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy :  diet,  air, 
exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  &c,,  are  to  be  recti- 
fied by  the  same  means.  They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves, 
never  idle,  never  out  of  company.     Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  as 

^  Alios  oonqnerentes  andivi  le  esse  ex  daxxmatoraxn  nnmero.    Deo  non  ene  cnne,  ellaqne  tnliiilte  qua  pro* 
ierre  non  andebant,  tcI  abhorrebant  ^  Uoaealui,  Patrltlu :  ad  rim  »ibl  Interendam  eogit  homlnea. 

4  8  De  mentis  allenat.  obseir.  lib.  1.  'Uxor  Uercatoris  din  yexationibns  tcntata,  &c.      *  Abernetby. 

t  BuBbeqnlQs.  ^  John  ila^ov  vitls  patmm :  quidam  negarit  Chxittnin,  per  Cbirographam  poit  restitatiia. 
*  TrincaTelUn^  lib.  8. 
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they  shall  see  the  pai*ties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  fear, 
be  grie^  discontent,  or  some  such  feral  accident,  a  guilty  conscience,  or  other- 
wise  by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of 
his  former  life;  by  hearing,  reading  of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advia> 
and  conference,  applying  God's  word  to  €heir  distressed  souls,  it  mustheo(n> 
rected  and  counterpoised.  Many  excellent  exhortations,  panenetical  discourses, 
are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way  troubled  in  mind :  PerkiiLs 
Greenliam,  Hayward,  £right>  Abci-nethy,  Bolton,  Oulmannus,  Helmingins, 
Csslius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  copious  on  this  subject:  Aiorius. 
NavaiTUs,  Sayrus,  &c.,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst 
om*  pontifical  writers.  But  because  these  men*s  works  are  not  to  all  parties  a; 
hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  an; 
afiiicted,  at  the  request  of  some  ^friends,  re-collect  out  of  their  voluminous 
treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  ai-guments,  adTio^. 
tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of  God's  word,  knowing,  as  Cubnannus  saitli 
upon  the  like  occasion,  "'how  unavailable  and  vain  men's  counsels  are  to  com- 
iort  an  afflicted  conscience,  except  God's  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from 
which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,"  &c  Pre-supposing  first  that  which  Beza, 
Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsel  is 
given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confesse*!, 
tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable 
of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied :  to  such  therefore  as  are  &o 
thoroughly  seai'cliod  and  examined,  I  address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes,  *^Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope 
out  of  God's  word,  to  be  embraced;  pervetse  security  and  pi'esumption  from 
the  devil's  treachery,  to  be  rejected;  lUa  salus  anim<B  hcBcptstis;  one  sav&N 
the  other  kills,  occidil  animam,  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much  harm  as  despair 
itself  ^NavaiTUs  the  casuist  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton.  1. 
part.  Til.  3.  cap.  10.  1.  God.  2.  Physic.  3.  ° Avoiding  such  objects  as 
have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himself  to  other  men's  judgments.  5.  Answer 
of  all  objections,  &c  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson,  Hb.  de  vU.  spirit,  Sayrus, 
lib,  1.  COS.  cons.  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of  Emanuel  Koderiques,  cff/). 
5\  et  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules,  Cubnannus  seven.  First, 
to  acknowledge  all  help  come  from  God.  2.  That  the  cause  of  their  present 
misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and  be  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray 
earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  implore  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men's  advice.  6.  Physia  7.  To  comrocnil 
themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  Bjs  mercy ;  others,  othei-wise,  but  all  to  this 
etfect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void  of 
reason  almost^  overborne  by  their  miseries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of 
their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves  to  good  counsel,  pray,  believe,  repent, 
we  must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occur  and  help  their  peculiar  infirmities,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  causes  or  symptoms,  as  we  shall  find  them  distressed 
and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  troubled  in 
mind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
God's  heavy  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  accoTint 
themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damnetl,  past  all  hope  of 
grace,  incapable  of  mercy,  diaholi  maTtctpia,  slaves  of  sin,  and  their  offences  so 
great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.     But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so 

y  My  brother.  Gcoree  Burton,  M.  James  Whitehall,  rector  «f  Cheekier,  In  StalfbfddilWb  ny  qiwn^«a 
Chamber-fclIow,  and  late  fellow-student  to  Chriat Church. Ox*m.  •« Scio qnazn  ▼anaeltel inefficxi: 
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beiiioiis  which  is  not  pardonable  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  bnt  bj  God's  mercy 
it  may  be  foigiven,  "  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  aboundeth  much  more," 
Hom.  v.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  imto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  zi  9. 
*'  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weak- 
ness :"  concerns  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to 
all  believers,  generally  spoken  to  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly 
penitent^  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  desired  to  be  reconciled,  Matt.  ix.  12 
13, ."  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance,"  that  is,  sue! 
as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Matt.  xi.  28,  *^  Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you."  Ezek.  zviiL  27, 
*^  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins  from  the  bottom  of 
Lis  heart,  I  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remembrance  saith  the 
Xiord."  Isaiah  xliiL  25,  '*  I  even  I  am  He  that  put  away  thine  iniquity  for 
mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  '^  As  a  father  (saith  David, 
Psal.  ciiL  13)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
on  them  that  fear  him."  And  will  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was 
entertained,  Luke  xv.,  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a 
penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnosixU,  JJeus  ignoscit,  *'  The  Lord  is  full  of  com- 
passion and  mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,"  Psal.  ciii.  8.  ''  He  will 
not  always  chide,  neither  keep  His  anger  for  ever,**  9.  "  As  high  as  the 
heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  His  mercy  towards  them  that  fear  Him,"  11. 
<<  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from 
us  "  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear,  'tis  not  so;  thou  liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  ''Cod's 
mercy  is  greater  than  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is  above  all  His  works,"  Psal.  cxl v. 
9,  able  to  satisfy  for  all  men's  sins,  arUUuiron,  1  Tim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  is  a 
panacea,  a  balsam  for  an  aMcted  soul,  a  sovereign  medicine,  an  alexipharma- 
cum  for  all  sin,  a  charm  for  the  devil;  His  mercy  was  gi^eat  to  Solomon,  to 
Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders^  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it  may  be 
so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  **  Deliver  us 
from  all  evil,"  nisi  ipse  misericora  perseceraret,iflle  did  not  intend  to  help  usf 
He  therefore  that  Moubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God's  mercy, 
and  doth  Him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  repliest>  I  am  a  notorious 
sinner,  mine  offences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  ''*  God's 
invincible  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin,  His  infinite  mercy  cannot  be 
terminated  by  any :  the  midtitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magni- 
tude" Hear  'Cluysostom,  "  Thy  malice  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy 
cannot  be  defined;  thy  malice  is  circumscribed,  His  mercies  infinite.  As  a 
drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  His  mercy:  nay,  there  is 
no  such  proportion  to  be  given;  for  the  sea,  though  great,  yet  may  be  mea- 
sured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed."  Whatsoever  thy  sins  be 
then  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude, fear  them  not,  distrust  not. 
I  speak  not  this,  saith  'Chrysostom,  *'  to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent,  but 
to  cheer  thee  up."  Yea,  but^  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  comfort  of  this 
which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inanis  pomitentia  qtiam  sequens  culpa  coin" 
qtdnat,  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent^  and  to  do  worse  than  ever  I  did 
before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  or 
H  swine  to  the  mire :  ''to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet 
daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a  habit  ?  I  dally  and  hourly 
ofiend  in  thought,  word,  and  deed»  in  a  relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and 


'  Magnsm  Iqjnrlani  Deo  fkdt  qui  dlffldit  de  ^os  mfierlcordlA.  •  Bonltas  inTieti  non  Tliidtnr;  Inflniti 

mlMrioordta  non  flnltnr.  'Horn.  8.  De  poenltentU :  Toa qnldem  malitia  mensuram  habet.  Dei  autera 
inisericordla  mentm*am  non  babet.  Tna  malltJa  circnmscripta  est,  &c.  Peiagns  etsl  magnum,  mentorain 
liabet;  Dei  autero,  &c.  «  Non  nt  detidioret  roe  iiaciam,  aed  ut  alucriorea  reddam.  h  Pro  peccatle 
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wilfulaefis:  my  bonus  genitia,  mj  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  &llen 
from  that  I  was  or  wonld  be,  worse  and  worse,  ^  my  latter  end  is  worse  thait 
my  beginning : "  Si  quotidiepeceas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostom,  jMsnt^gn/iain  offe, 
if  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent:  "  'if  twioe,  thrice,  a  hundred,  a  hundrod 
thousand  times,  twice,  thrice^  a  hundred  thousand  times  lepent."  As  they  do> 
by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or  other;  so  do  by 
thy  soul,  still  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Him  for  grace, 
and  thou  ahalt  have  it;  "  For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,"  Rom.  ili. 
24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter,  foigive  him  seventy- 
seven  times;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think  Qod  will  not  forgive  thee?  Why 
should  the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee)  €k>d  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it. 
"  My  conscience  (saith  '^  Anselm)  dictates  to  me  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my 
repentance  will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction :  but  thy  meny,  O  Lord,  quite 
overoometh  all  my  transgressions."  The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a 
gold  chain  would  pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together  could  not 
stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself;  maugre 
all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends,  and  crying  sins,  ^  His  grace  is 
sufficLent.**  Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment;  Christ  and  Adam;  sin,  and 
the  cure  of  it;  the  disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sick  man  to  his 
physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it 
God  is  better  able,  as  ^Bernard  informeth  us,  "  to  help,  than  sin  to  do  ua  hurt ; 
Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy."  "If  he  be  a  skilful 
Physidan,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  "  he  can  cure  all  diseases;  if  merciful,  he  wilL" 
iVon  est  perfeeta  bonilas  d  qud  non  omnis  maUtia  vtneitur,  His  goodness  is 
not  absolute  and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Submit  thyself 
imto  Him,  as  St.  Austin  adviseth,  ''*'He  knoweth  best  what  he  doth;  and 
be  not  so  much  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects 
thee;  he  is  omnipotent,  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  tima"* 
He  looks  down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  **  mourning 
of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children  of  death,**  PsaL  di  19,  20.  ^  And 
though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet,  He  can  msJce  them  as  white  as  snow," 
IsaL  i  18.  Doubt  not  of  thisf,  or  ask  how  it  shall  be  done :  He  is  aU-sufiident 
that  promiseth;  qui/ecU  mundum  de  immundo,  saith  Chrysostom,  he  that 
made  a  fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part :  do  thou 
only  believe,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorrow  for  thy 
sins.  Hepentance  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spirits  wing  to  rear 
us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expel  sin's  venom,  an 
attractive  loadstone  to  draw  God's  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  ^Peocatum  md- 
nus,  pceTntentia  medicinam:  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  help  it; 
howsoever  thine  offence  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy,  igoxynaioe,  easUur  per 
peenitenUamj  this  is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.  'Hence  comes  our  hope  of 
safety,  by  this  alone  sinners  are  saved,  Gk>d  is  provoked  to  mercy.  ^This 
unlooseth  all  that  is  boxmd,  enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts 
life  to  that  which  was  desperately  dying :"  makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of 
persons.  ^  ^This  doth  not  repel  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proud 
fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  itself  to  alL" 
Who  persecuted  the  churdi  more  than  Paul,  offended  more  than  Peter?  and 


1  si  bii,  at  ter,  a  centie%  si  eentlei  mflllM,  totlea  pamitentlam  aur^  ^  ContdentU  mea  meruit  damiift^ 

tionem,  poenltcntla  non  sntBcit  ad  satlsfaetionem :  aed  taa  miscrleordla  luperat  omnem  oflteisionem. 
iMolto  effleacior  Christl  mors  In  bonum,  qnam  peeeata  nostra  in  malam.  Christns  potentior  ad  aalraodani, 
qnaxn  daemon  ad  perdendnm.  in  p^tna  medicns  potest  omnes  infirmitates  aanare;  >i  ml8erieon»  mlt. 

>  Omnlpotenti  medico  noUos  lanjpior  insanabUls  occnrrit :  ta  tantnm  doceri  to  sine,  mannm  f^ns  ne  repeUe : 
noYlt  qnld  agat;  non  tantnm  delaeterls  cam  fbvet,  aed  toleres  qnnm  seeat  ^^Chrys.  bom.  S.  de  pcenJt 

P  Spot  salntls  per  qnam  peccatores  salTantnr,  Dens  ad  ndserlcordlam  provoeator.  loidor.  omnia  U|^  ta 
soTrls,  oontrlta  sanaa,  conftisa  laoidaa,  deaperata  anlmaa.  «  Chrya.  hom.  6.  non  ftoraicatorem  abanit.  noo 
^-T??  •▼Mtlt,  non  superbum  repelllt,  non  aversator  Idololatram,  non  adnltenun,  acd  omnea  aastipU, 
omnlbua  commnnicat. 
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yet  by  repentance  (saitb  Chiysologns)  they  got  both  Magisierium  et  minisUrium 
sanctiiatisj  the  Magistery  of  holiness.     The  prodigal  son  went  £sd:,  bnt  by 
i-epentance  he  came  home  at  last.     ''  ''This  alone  will  turn  a  wolf  into  a 
sheep,  make  a  publican  a  preacher,  turn  a  thorn  into  an  olive,  make  a  debauched 
fellow  religions,*'  a  blasphemer  sing  halleluja,  make  Alexander  the  coppersmith 
truly  devout,  make  a  devil  a  saint.     **  *  And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with 
divine  psalms.*'    Bepentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend 
metamorphosis.     **  A  hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a  hawk; 
a  lion  came  in,  went  out  a  lion;  a  bear,  a  bear;  a  wol^  a  wolf;  but  if  a  hawk 
came  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove  (saith 
^Chrysostom),  a  wolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lion  a  lamb.     "This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind^  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace^  expels  vice,  inserts 
virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soul"     Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will, 
do  bnt  repent,  it  is  sufficient.    ^  Quern  panitei  peccdsse  pene  est  innoeens.    'Tis 
ti*ue  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if  they  could  repent;  but 
they  arc  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are  in  a  reprobato 
sense,  they  cannot  think  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray, 
believe^  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves^ but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to 
their  own  destruction, ''  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,** 
Kom.  ii.  5.    *Tia  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired; 
God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Bom.  iL  4,  thou  mayest 
be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at 
the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were 
buried  in  sin.     **  God  (saith  ^Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a 
sinner,  he  sets  no  time;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  rum  preejudicaty  cuU  gravUas 
pcccatif  deferring  of  time  or  grievousitess  of  sin,  do  not  prejudicato  his  grace, 
things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as  present :"  *  tis  never  too  lato  to 
repent.     '''This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed  souls;** 
and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  appear,  thon  mayest  repent  in  good  tima   Hear 
a  comfortable  speech  of  St  Austin,  "  '^Whatsoever  thou  shalt  do,  how  great  a 
sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living;  if  €rod  would  not  help  thee,  he  would  surely 
take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  invites  thee 
to  repentance.**    Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perceivest  no  fruity  no  feeluig^ 
'  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's  good  leisure^ 
despair  not,  or  think  thouart  areprobato ;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
Luke  ▼.  32,  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  hit 
time  will  surely  call  thee.    And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  t< 
pray,  to  repent,  thy  fiiith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  ol 
Divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive,  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourisl 
in  the  spring  I  these  virtues  may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  heieafUi 
show  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  notpev 
ceive.     "Tis  Satan's  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal 
those  sparks  of  faith  in  thee.     Thou  dost  not  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou 
-wouldst  believe  if  thon  couldst,  *tis  thy  desire  to  believe;  then  pray,  '*  ^Lord 
help  mine  unbelief;**    and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  believe:    ^Dabiiur 
stiientiy  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.     Thou  canst  not  yet  repent^ 


'  Chry*.  hon.  5.        '  Qnl  tnrplbos  etntnenlt  ■llqiifmdo  InqtxInaTit  os,  dlvlnls  liyinnia  aalfflmn  pnytUt 
t  Hom.  6.  Introivit  hlc  quit  accipltcr,  colunba  exit;  Introlrlt  lnpn%  OTia  cfrreditur,  Ac.  ^Ocinot 

langnores  sanat,  cKcis  Tlsum,  clandla  greasnin,  gratiam  confert,  &e.  '  Seneca.    **  He  who  repenta  of 

Ills  sins  ii  well  nigh  Innocent.**  ' Delectatnr  Deua  convenione  peccatoris ;  omne  tempns  yltst  conTenionl 
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liereafkerthou  Shalt ;  ablaok  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thjsoul,  temfiestlij 
oonsdenoe,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rainbow  at  the  last^  and  be  quite  dis- 
sipated by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer;  a  child  is  rational  in  power,  not  in 
act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action.  Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry ;  comfort  thyself  no  time  is  overpast, 
*tis  never  too  late.  A  desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself  though  not  in  nature, 
yet  in  Grod's  acceptance ;  a  willing  mind  is  sufficient.  ^*  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  afber  righteousness,"  Matt.  v.  6.  He  that  is  destitute  of  God  a 
grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  "  The  Lord  (saith  David,  PsaL  z.  17) 
will  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,"  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and 
mind.  'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling 
of  fiiith,  I  yield ;  yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve?  It  troubles  thee, 
I  am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it 
otherwise ;  'tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent^  ^jid  to  believe.  Thou  lovest 
Ood*s  children  and  saints  in  the  meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them 
not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a  true  professor,  to  be  as  they  are.  as  thou 
thyself  hast  been  heretofore;  which  is  an  evident  token  thou  art  in  no  such 
desperate  case.  'Tis  a  good  sign  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins  are  pardonable, 
thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled,  "  The  Lord  is  near  them  that  are  of 
a  contrite  heart,"  Luke  iv.  18.  ^  A  true  desu-e  of  mercy  in  the  want  of  mercy, 
is  mercy  itself;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  gpraoe  itself;  a  oon- 
stant  and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  if  it 
be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a  reconciliation,  &ith 
and  repentance  itself  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  repentance,  as  *Chzy80Stom 
truly  teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  God's  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it^  He 
Rccepts  the  will  for  the  deed :  so  that  I  conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  the 
want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it,  is  grace  itself.  I  am  troubled  with 
Tear  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  Careless  objects :  but  Bradford  answers 
•hey  are ;  "  For  Grod  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  believing  heart,  that 
s,  a  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe;  for  such  an  one  is  taken 
of  him  (He  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and  believing 
heart. 

All  this  is  true,  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  'tis  verified  in 
ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a  higher  strain;  even 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himself  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude, 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  a  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art 
worse  than  a  pagan,  infidel,  Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more^ 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God  and  all  religion,  thou  art 
worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ :  for  they  did  offend  out 
of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  Crod.  Thou  hast 
given  thy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  conjurors  do,  explicit^  and  implicit^, 
by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a  fe^urful  case),  to  sati^  thy 
lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never  pray,  come  to  churcb, 
hear,  read,  er  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for  formality  and 
fashion'-sake,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance^  'twas  troublesome  and  painful  to  thee 
to  perform  any  such  i\img^  prccier  volimkUem,  against  thy  will  Thou  never 
mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  fidse  witness,  murder,  adul- 
tery, bribery,  oppression,  theft^  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  all 
duties  for  fear  of  punishment^  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thiue 
own  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins  with  an  extraordinary  delight, 
hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instead 
of  faith,  fear  and  love  of  God,  i^pentance,  &c.,  blasphemous  thoughts  have 
been  ever  harboured  in  his  mind,  even  against  God  himself^  the  blessed  Trinity; 

<i  Abernethy,  Perkins.        •  Kos  est  paenlteatim,  ted  Del  mimicordia  unexa 
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tlie  'Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  immethodical:  heaveu,  hell,  resurrection, 
mere  toys  and  fables,  'incredible,  impossible,  absurd,  vain.  Hi  contrived; 
religion,  policy,  and  human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  or  for  profit, 
invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  such 
supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  hears  not  our  prayers, 
r^gardeth  them  not,  will  not^  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  exceptor  of 
persons,  author  of  sin,  a  cruel,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and 
destinate  them  to  eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  dogs  and 
horses,  why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out 
wicked  livers?  why  do  they  prosper  and  flourish?  as  she  raved  in  the 

^  tragedy peUices  ccelum  teneni,  there  they  shine,  Suasgue  P^seus  aurtas 

etellas  habei,  where  is  his  providence?  how  appears  it? 

**  Marmoreo  Lldnna  tamulo  Jaeet,  at  Cato  parvo, 
Pomponius  nullo,  qais  pntet  eaie  deoa.^'* 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  over 
his  church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply, 
such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders, 
massacres,  plagues,  feral  diseases?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able, 
sound?  why  makes  he  ^venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth 
itself  the  muck-hill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction;  ^Mentimur 
regnare  Jovem,  <&c.,  with  many  such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to 
be  uttered;  Terribilia  dejide,  hombUia  de  DwinitaU.  They  cannot  some  of 
them  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled  voUntes  nolenles,  to  blaspheme, 
especially  when  they  come  to  church  and  pray,  read,  <&c.,  such  foul  and  prodi- 
gious suggestions  come  into  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  ofifences,  and  most  opposite  to  God,  ten- 
iationes /ceded  el  t'mpicB,  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and 
80  affected,  must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part, 
or  at  some  times,  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort, 
evil  custom,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness, 
melancholy,  or  depraved  natui-e,  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble, 
and  divert  our  souls,  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  &ntasies, 
ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits :  If  they  come  from  Satan, 
they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid  them :  they 
are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come;  for  the  devil  he  is 
a  spirit^  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  himself  with  our  spirits, 
and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly,  to  suggest  such 
devilish  thoughts  into  our  hearts;  he  insults  and  domineers  in  melancholy  dis- 
tempered £EUitasies  and  persons  especially;  melancholy  is  balnetim  diaholi,  as 
Scrapie  holds,  the  devil's  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it.  As  a  sick  man 
frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their  wills, 
they  cannot  but  do  it;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his 
advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  he  aggravates,  extenuates, 
affirms,  denies,  damns,  confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain,  humours, 
organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed 
from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they  are  remiss  and  moderate^  not  so  violent 
and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The  devil  commonly  suggests  things  opposite 
to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would 
never  of  himself^  or  could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terror  and  horror  into  the 

f  Csenitis  Mlnntlo :  Omnia  Ista  flgnienta  maleiaiUB  rellglonli,  et  inepta  solatia  k  poetis  inTenta,  t«1  ab  allto 
«b  commodam,  taperstitiosa  misteria,  &c  'These  temptations  and  objections  are  well  answered  in 

John  Downam's  Christian  Warfare.  h  Seneca.  < "  Udnns  lies  in  a  marble  tomb,  bat  Cato  In  a  mean 

one ;  Pomponlns  has  none,  who  can  think  therefore  that  there  are  gods  ?  '*  ^  Vld.  Campanella.  oap.  6. 

Atheis.  triumphat.  et  c.  9.  ad  argamentom  12  ubl  plora.    SI  Dens  bonus,  nnde  malum.  &c.  iLucan. 

**  It  ciin't  be  true  that  Just  Jove  reigns.** 
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parties'  own  hearts.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked  whether  they  do  approve  oT 
such  like  thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own  souls  truly  dictate  as 
much)  they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself,  they  would  fain  think 
otherwise  if  they  could;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soul 
desires  so  to  think  again ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  inter- 
mixed now  and  then :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts, 
are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil's ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasy,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  offend  his  brain:  ™they 
ui'e  thy  crosses,  the  devil's  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce 
thee  to  do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to :  and 
although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  &r  prevailed,  as  to- 
make  thee  in  some  sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  yet 
they  have  not  proceeded  from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature 
which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch 
troubled  and  dismayed  with  such  kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please 
thee  not)  because  they  are  not  thy  personal  sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the 
wrath  of  Grod,  or  his  displeasure:  contemn,  neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they 
come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble  thyself  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour 
said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them. 
Satancs  est  mala  ingerere  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  conseniire:  as  Satan 
labours  to  suggest^  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient :  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more 
thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested,  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable 
and  grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  and  goodness, 
they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sony  for  them.  Paul  himself 
confessetii,  Bom.  viL  19.  "  He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil 
which  he  would  not  do;  'tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Tis  not 
tlion,  but  Satan's  suggestions,  lus  craft  and  subtlety,  his  malice:  comfort  thy- 
self then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous 
sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge;  God's  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if 
thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  "  °  I^o 
man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  renonnceth 
Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is 
no  salvation,  fix)m  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver 
ns."  Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort^  and  meditate  withal  on  God'» 
woi*d,  labour  to  pray,  to  repeat,  to  be  renewed  in  mind, ''  keep  thine  heart 
with  all  diUgence,"  Prov.  iv.  23.  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from 
thee,  x)our  out  thy  soul  unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  "  pray 
continually,"  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as  David  did,  Psalm  L  ^  meditate  on  his 
law  day  and  night." 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men 
far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow;  the 
nioi*e  they  search  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they 
puzzle  themselves,  as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  pred- 
j)itated  into  this  preposterous  gulf:  ^  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,*** 
]\Iatt.  XX.  16.  and  vxii.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  Scripture  misinteipret^ 
strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently  whether  they  be  of  this  number 
or  no :  God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  absolute  reprobation,  and  such 
fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin,  and  impinge  upon  this  rock  of  despair. 
How  shall  they  be  assui-ed  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs?  "  If  the  righteouA 
R<u\rcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear)"  1  Pet  iv.  18. 

t^X^}^^'        "  Hemlnglus.  Nemo  p«ecat  In  Splritnm  Sanctum  ntsi  qv\  flniimer  et  rolunttrte  rcnnticUt. 
--  j,il!li'chS«^.    Amen        °  "t"'"®  contemnit,  sine  qua  nulla  aaltu;  aquopeccatolibcretnoaDomU 
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Who  knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?  This  grinds  their  souls, 
how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?  But  I  say  again,  how  shall 
they  discern  they  are  ?  From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  liar 
from  the  beginning ;  if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth, 
reject  him  as  a  deceijer,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him,  give 
no  credit  to  him,  obiftinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  the  devil  set  upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by 
bim.  For  when  the  devil  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and 
told  him  be  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  religion, 
and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  sucb 
and  such  points  and  mysteries;  the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church 
did ;  but  what  (said  the  devil  again)  doth  the  church  believe?  as -I  do  (said  the 
collier);  and  what's  that  thou  believest;  as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the 
devil  could  get  no  other  answer  he  left  him.  If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer, 
send  him  to  Christ;  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector  against  cruel  death,  raging 
sin,  that  roaring  Hon;  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  life. 
Thougb  He  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken 
of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  hie  murus  ahenetis  esto,  "let  this  be  as  a  bulwark, 
a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,"  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  £uth;  let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his 
£ock,  he  will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and 
destroy  helL  If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him,  dofy 
him,  thou  hast  thought  otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again;  comfort 
thyself;  this  persuasion  cannot  come  from  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be 
grounded  from  thyselfl  men  are  liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust  ?  A 
denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency, 
can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest  thou  then  distrust, 
misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion  1  This  opinion  alone  of 
particularity?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  salvation  on 
the  other  side,  see  God's  good  wiU  toward  men,  hear  how  generally  his  grace 
is  proposed,  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  alL 

1  Tim.  ii.  4.  *'  God  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  'Tis  a  universal  promise,  **  God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to 
condemn  the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved."  John 
iiL  17.  **  He  that  acknowledgeth  himself  a  man  in  the  world,  must  likewise 
acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved."  Ezek.  xxziii.  11.  "1 
will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that  he  repent  and  live:"  But  thou  art  a 
sinner;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death.  ^This  ia  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlasting  life." 
John  vi  40.  "He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all  come  to  repentance," 

2  Pet.  iiL  9.  Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  few,  but 
universally  to  all  men,  ^  Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptising  them," 
(fee.  Matt.  xxviiL  19.  "  Gk)  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,"  Mark  xvL  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God, 
he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together?  be  secure 
then,  believe,  trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea,  that's  the  main 
matter,  how  shall  I  believe  or  ^cemmy  security  from  carnal  presumption? 
my  faith  is  weak  and  &int,  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctification, 
^  sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christiana 
as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity, 
love  of  God,  pei*severance.  Though  these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and 
not  seated  in  thine  hearty  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified;. 
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the  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  follj  felt  in  thee ;  conclude 
jot  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election ,  because  the 
elect  themselves  are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  mayest  in 
the  Lord*8  good  time  be  converted;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Use,  I  saji  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leisure,  if  not  yet 
called,  pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayest  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their 
afflicted  minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case,  Zan- 
chius,  Beza,  dsa  This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  medita- 
tion about  election,  reprobation,  free  will,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture  pre- 
posterously conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set 
all  the  word  together  by  the  ears.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle 
their  distressed  minds,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorisms  (though  in  another 
extreme  some),  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of 
universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and  modem  papists  do 
still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves,  and  that  grace  is  common 
to  aU  that  will  believe.     Some  again,  though  less  orthodoxal,  will  have  a  far 
greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^CaeliusSecundus  stiffly  maintaips 
in  his  book,  De  amplitudine  regni  ccdestis,  or  some  impostor  under  his  name,) 
becUorum  numema  mvUd  major  qub,m  damncUorum.  'He  calls  that  other  tenet 
of  special  '''election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicate,  envious  and  malicious  opi- 
nion, apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.     Many  are  called,  few  chosen,**  &c 
He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it, '' Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,"  &o.    And  four  especial  arguments  he  produceth,  one  from 
God*s  power.   If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  ^  the 
devil  hath  the  greater  sovereignty !  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect?  and 
majesty  consists  in  multitude.    ''  If  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is 
his  mercy,  where  is  his  power?  how  is  he  Beua  Optimus  Mcunmus,  misencorsf 
&Cf  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his  goodness?*'  He  proceeds,  ''^  We  account 
him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  only,  or  doth  not  help  when  he  can;  which 
may  not  be  supposed  of  Grod  without  great  offence,  because  he  may  do  what 
he  will,  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author  of  sin.    The  nature  of  good 
is  to  be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted  in  his 
goodness :  for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfort,  if  his  good  concern 
but  a  few?  O  envious  and  imthankful  men  to  think  otherwise  I  ^  Why  should 
we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and  benefits, 
that  has  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adam's  offence,  one  man's  offence^  one 
small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why  should  we  acknowledge  him  for  our 
governor  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  oux  souls,  contemned 
us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  ajs  he  hath  done  to  the 
Hebrews?**  So  Julian  the  apostate  objects.     Why  should  these  Christians 
(Cselius  urgeth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves,  Deum  ilium 
suwm  unicum,  &c    But  to  return  to  our  forged  Cselius.  At  last  he  comes  to 
that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  believed  in  Christ,  ex 
puris  noUuralibuSf  with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and  others. 
''  They  (saith  ^  Origen)  that  never  heard  God's  word,  are  to  be  excused  for 
their  ignorance;  we  may  not  think  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruel  or  unjust 
as  to  condemn  any  man  indictd  causCL.  They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the  state 

«  See  whole  books  of  these  arffntnents.'  '  Lib.  S.  fbl.  ISS.  Pn^adleata  opinio,  inrlde,  inallsna,  et  apta 
ad  impellendos  anlmos  in  despcrationein.  *  See  the  Antidote  la  Chamier's  torn.  5.  lib.  7.  Downam's 

Christian  War&re,  .«&  t  Potentlor  est  Deo  diabolns  et  mundl  princepa,  et  In  mnltitadine  hominom  sita 
est  m^estas.  ^  Homlcida  qoi non  subvenit  quum  potest;  hoc  de  Deo  sine  scelere  cogitari  non  potf^'t, 

utpote  quum  qnod  rult  licet.    Bonl  nstura  communicarl.     Bonus  Dens,  qaomodo  xniserieordis  pater.  *c. 

Vide  Oyrlllam  lib.  4.  adversns  Jolianurn  :  qui  poterimos  iill  Rratlas  ac^ero  qui  nobis  non  misit  Mosen  et 
prophetus,  ct  contcmpslt  bona  anlmaruni  nostrarura.      J'  Venia  danda  est  lis  qal  non  andiont,  ob  tjcnoran. 

onfJ.'buVf:"  5?,'  V*"?  »"»'l»u«  Judex  Deus^  nt  quenquam  indicia  causa  dainuare  vclit.  11  solam  damnamu/, 
qm  oDiauin  Ckristi  gratiaxn  r^Jidunt. 
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of  damnation  tbat  refuse  Christ*s  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered.  Many 
woilhy  Greeks  and  Homans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  ithe  law  of 
nature^  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as  certainly  saved, 
he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They 
were  acceptable  in  God's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Anstides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many 
other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  Gk>d,  trast  in  him,  fear  him,  he 
shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Yalentinian  and 
Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  '  Turkey,  of  what  sect  Kustan  Baasa  was 
patron,  defended  by  '  Galeatius  ^Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  exposU,Jide%  ad 
Megem  GaliicB,  whose  tenet  BuUinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a 
just  apology  with  many  arguments.  There  be  many  Jesuits  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andradius,  Consil, 
Trident  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  BomansL  18,  19.  are  verily  per- 
suaded that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they 
might  viiam  tstemam  promereriy  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Seseilius,  and 
Benedictus  Justin ianus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias 
Ditmarsh  the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be 
salute  non  indigni  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.  Hofmannus,  a 
Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our 
church,  and  papists  are  stiff  against  it.  Franciscus  Collins  hath  fully  censured 
all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Paganorum  anirruUms  post  mortem,  and 
amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  may  peruse.  But  to  return  to 
my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers,  blasphemers,  repro- 
bates, and  such  as  reject  God*s  grace,  '*  but  that  the  devils  themselves  shall  be 
saved  at  last,"  as  ^Ongen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  works,  and  our  late 
^  Socinians  defend,  Ostorodias,  cap,  41.  institut  Smaltius,  &c.  Those  terms 
of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comedy,  and 
wo  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  con- 
clusion, in  nihil  euanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemn 
any  creature  to  eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  faulty 
all  posterity,  so  many  myriads  for  one  and  another  man's  offence,  quid  7ncru» 
istis  oves  ?  But  these  absurd  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church,  we  teach 
otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non  ex 
corruptd  massd,  prcevisa  fde,  as  our  Arminians,  or  exprcevisis  operilms,  as  our 
Papists,  non  ex  prteteritione,  but  God's  absolute  decree  ante  mundum  creatum 
(as  many  of  our  church  hold),  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  condttus,  (or  from  Adam  s  fall,  as  others  will,  homo 
lapsus  ob/ectum  est  reprobationis)vrithperseveran(ia  sanctorum,  we  must  be  cer- 
tain of  our  salvation,  we  may  fall  but  not  finally,  which  oiir  Arminians  will  not 
aJ  mit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternal  just  decree  and  counsel  of  saving 
men  and  angels,  God  calls  all,  and  would  have  all  to  be  saved  according  to  the 
efficacy  of  vocation :  all  are  invited,  but  only  the  elect  apprehended :  the  rest 
that  are  unbelieving,  impenitent^  whom  Grod  in  his  just  judgment  leaves  to  be 
punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense;  yet  we  must  not  determine 
who  are  such,  condemn  ourselves  or  others,  because  we  have  a  universal  invi- 
tation ;  all  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  late 
our  end  may  be  received.  I  might  have  said  more  of  this  subject;  but  foras- 
much as  it  is  a  forbidden  question,  and  in  the  preface  or  declaration  to  the 
articles  of  the  church,  printed  1633,  to  avoid  factions  and  altercations,  we  that 


'  Bttsbequlna,  Lonlccriu,  Tnre.  hist.  To.  1.1.2.        *  Clem.  Alex.         b  Paulua  Jorlas,  Tlog.  Tlr.  nhist. 
Kon  homlnca  Md  •Hohi  riAcimooea  *Uaaaa<lo  Mrvaadi       d  Vid.  PelsU  HarmoDiaaif  art.  I'L  p.  2. 
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are  university  divines  especially,  are  prohibited  ^  all  curious  search,  to  print  or 
preach,  or  draw  the  article  aside  bjr  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of 
ecclesiastical  censure."  I  will  surcease,  and  conclude  with  ^  Erasmus  of  such 
controversies :  Punnet  qui  volei,  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  euscipienr 
doe,  et  religiose  observandas,  velut  d  Deo  profectas;  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  esse 
pium,  de  potestcUe  publicd  sintslram  concipere  aut  serere  suspidonem,  Et 
siquid  est  tyrannidis,  quod  tamen  non  cogaC  ad  impielaUm,  saUus  estferre^ 
quiun  sedttiosi  reluctarL 

But  to  my  former  tasL  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed 
tnind,  is  not  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are 
smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but 
withal  God's  heavy  wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart  seizeth  on 
them :  to  their  thinking  they  are  already  damned,  they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell, 
and  more  than  possibly  can  be  expressed,  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly 
with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears,  owls, 
antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries,  fearful  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable 
complaints,  they  are  possessed,  '  and  through  impatience  they  roar  and  howl, 
curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are 
stDl  ready  to  offer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowning,  &c.  Kever 
any  miserable  wretch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  was  in  such  a  woeful 
case.  To  such  persons  I  oppose  God's  mercy  and  lus  justice;  Judida  Dei 
occulta,  non  injusta:  his  secret  counsel  and  just  judgment,  by  which  he  spares 
some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life ;  his  judgment  is  to  be  adored, 
trembled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  after  by  mortal  men:  he  hath 
reasons  reserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannnot  apprehend.  He  may 
punish  all  if  he  will,  and  that  justly  for  sin ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to 
make  a  way  for  Ins  mercy  that  thoy  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try 
them,  exercise  their  patience^  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  confess  their 
sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as  David  did.  Psalm  cxix.  137.  *^  Righteous  art  thou, 
.  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments."  As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviiL  13. 
'^  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a  miserable  sinner.**  To  put  confidence  and  have 
an  assured  hope  in  hun,  as  Job  had,  xiii  15.  Though  he  kill  me  I  will  trust 
in  him:"  Ure,  seca,  occide,  O  Domine  (saith  Austin),  modo  serves  animam, 
kill,  cut  in  pieces,  bum  my  body  (0  Lord)  to  save  my  soul.  A  small 
sickness;  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  miseiy,  many  times  will  more  humi- 
liate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than  all 
those  parsenetical  discoui*sea,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physic,  and 
divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances  and'exumples.  So  that  this,  which  they  take 
to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God*s  mercy  and 
justice,  of  His  love  and  goodness:  periissent  nisi  peritssent,  had  they  not  thus 
been  undone,  they  had  finally  been  undone.  Many  a  carnal  man  is  lulled 
asleep  in  perverse  security,  foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and 
hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them :  "  I  have  sinned  (lie  saith)  and  what  evil  shall 
come  unto  me,**  Ecdes.  v.  4,  and  "  Tush,  how  shall  God  know  it)**  and  so  in 
a  reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  helL  But  here,  Cynthius  aurem  vdlii^  God 
pulls  them  by  the  ear,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them  to  heaven  and  happiness; 
''  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted,'*  Matt  v.  4.  a 
blessed  and  a  happy  state  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled.  *^  It 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,*'  PsaL  cxix.  '^  before  I  was  afflicted 


•  Eplst.  Erasml  de  ntlUtate  eolloqtdor.  ad  leetonm.-.Let  whoeTer  wkhe*  dispute.  I  think  the  Uwt  of  oor 
/orcfathen  shoald  be  received  with  rererence,  and  rellflrioncly  obserred,  as  coming  from  God;  neither  la  It 
«e.fe  or  piotu  to  conceive,  or  contrive,  an  iiijariona  suspicion  of  the  pnblie  authority ;  and  shonld  any 
tyranny,  likely  to  drive  men  into  the  commission  of  wickedness,  exist,  it  is  better  to  endue  It  than  to  resl4 
It  by  sedition,  f  Vastataconscientia  scqoitnr  aensos  ins  dirina.  (Heminsius)  flramitu  cordia.  fai»— «- 
Anlmse  cruciatns^  Ac.  *     *  w.^-,  «.««•« 
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1  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep  Thy  word."  "  Tribulation  works  patience, 
patience  Lope,**  Bom.  v.  4,  and  by  sucli  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are 
driven  from  the  stake  of  security.  So  that  affliction  ia  a  school  or  academy, 
wherein  the  best  scholars  are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity. 
And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  this, 
it  comes  by  Grod*s  permission  and  providence;  He  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans 
and  tears,  still  present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  ai*e  numbered,  not 
one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  express  will  of  God :  he  will  not 
isuffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure,  he  corrects  us  all,  ^numero,  ponderer 
'Ct  mensurdy  the  Lord  will  not  queneh  the  smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised 
xeed,  Teritat  (saith  Austin),  non  ut  obnmt,  aed  tit  coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be 
tempted  for  thy  good.  And  as  a  mother  doth  handle  her  child  sick  and  weak, 
not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  so  doth  God  by  us, 
not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with 
sM  piety  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us;  whom  he  loves,  he  loves  to 
the  end.  Bom.  viii  "  Whom  He  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  justified, 
sanctified  and  glorified."  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thou 
art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David 
said,  "  I  will  not  fear  though  I  walk  in  the  shadows  of  death."  We  must  all 
go,  non  ct  ddidia  ad  ddicias,  ^but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to 
heaven,  as  the  old  Bomans  put  Virtue's  t.emple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour : 
we  must  endure  sorrow  and  misery  in  this  life.  'Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God's 
best  servants  and  dearest  children  have  been  so  visited  and  tried.  Christ  in 
the  garden  cried  out,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  His 
Son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace.  Job,  in  his  anguish,  said, 
**  The  arrow's  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,"  Job  vi  4.  "  His  terrors 
fought  against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,"  cap.  xiii.  26.  He  saith, 
"  God  was  his  enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  (xvL  9,)  hated  hioL"  His 
heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  souL  David  complains,  "  his  eyes  were 
eaten  up,  sunk  into  lus  head."  Ps.  vi.  7,  '*  his  moisture  became  as  the  drought 
in  summer,  his  fiesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed;"  yet  neither  Job  nor 
David  did  finally  despair.  Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  Him, 
acknowledging  Him  to  be  lus  good  God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  Job  i.  21.  ''Behold  I  am  vUc,  I  abhor 
myself,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,"  Job  xxxix.  37.  David  humbled  himself^ 
Psal.  xxxi  and  upon  his  confession  received  mercy.  Faith,  hope,  repentance, 
are  the  sovereign  cures  and  remedies,  the  sole  comforts  in  this  case;  confess, 
humble  thyself,  repent,  it  is  sufiicient.  Quod  purpura  non  potest,  saccua  potest, 
saith  Chrysostom;  the  king  of  Nineveh's  sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which 
his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not  effect;  Quoddiadema  non  potuit,  cinis 
perfecit.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ;  the  Lord  is  near  those  that  are 
of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit,  PsaL  xxxiv.  18. 
''  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,"  Matt.  zv.  14.  Si  cadentem  intuetur, 
clementuB  manum  protendit.  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist.  Nunguam 
spemit  Deua  Fcsnitentiam,  si  sincere  ei  simpliciter  offeratur^  He  never  rejects 
a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed 
and  delighted  in  sin ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his  former  ways,  libenter  amplexatur, 
He  will  receive  him.  Farcam  huic  Jiomini,  saith  ^Austin  (ex  persona  Dei), 
quia  sibi  ipsi  non  pepercit ;  ignoscam  quia  peccatum  agnovit,  I  will  spare  him 
because  he  hath  not  spared  himself;  I  will  pardon  ^^ittj  because  he  doth  acknow- 
ledge his  ofience :  let  it  be  never  so  enoimous  a  sin,  '^  His  grace  is  sufflcient,** 

2  Cor.  ziL  9.    Despair  not  then,  fiunt  not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on 

I  Austln^^  h  "  Not  from  pleaiuret  to  plecsiirei.*'        1  Snper  FiaL  lU.  Conrflrtar  ad  libflrtndam  earn 

411U  GonTemu  Mt  ad  peccatum  tattm  pimlendun. 
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God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and  He  ynXl  hear  theo,  he  will  assist,  help,  aii<l 
deliver  thee :  **  Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee,"  James  iv.  8. 
Lazaros  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  jet  still  he  relied  upon  Qod,  Abraham 
did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptesty  these  were  chief  men,  diyine  spirits,  Deo  cart,  beloyed  of 
God,  especially  respected ;  but  I  am  a  contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken 
of  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.     I  cannot  hope,  pray, 
repent,  &c     How  often  shall  I  say  it?  thou  mayest  perform  all  these  duties. 
Christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.     A  sick  man  loseth  his  appe- 
tite, strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are 
spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  their  duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull, 
tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  relish,  yet  nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again, 
and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or  some  such  like 
evacuations.     Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is  heavy,  thy  mind  dis- 
tressed, thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal  passions  of  feax" 
and  grief;  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure:  whom  he 
loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best     David  in  his  misery  prayed 
to  the  Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him ;  and  with  that 
meditation  of  God*s  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  Ids  greatest  agony.     ^  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within 
me,"  &Q,     Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yield,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by 
a  cloud;  no  doubt  but  those  giucious  beams  of  God*s  mercy  will  shine  upon 
thee  again,  as  they  have  formerly  done:  those  embers  of  ftiith,  hope,  and 
repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  lib  fully  revived. 
Want  of  fldth,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  directions ;  we 
must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling;  'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for 
grace :  we  must  expect  and  tarry.     David,  a  man  after  God*s  own  heart,  was 
so  troubled  himself:  '^  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou)  O  Lord,  arise, cast  me  not 
olf;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  mine  affliction  and  oppres- 
hion?   My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust   Arise,  redeem  us,**  &c,  Ps.  xli  v.  23. 
He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expeclana  expectavk;  endured  much  before 
he  was  relieved.     Psal.  Ixix.  3,  he  complains, "  I  am  weary  of  crying,  and  my 
throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes  fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord ;"  and  yet  he  perseveres. 
Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last.     God  often  works  by  contra- 
rieties,  he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive,  he  woundeth  first  and  then  hcaleth, 
he  makes  man  sow  in  tears  that  he  may  reap  in  joy;  'tis  God*s  method:  he 
that  ]&  so  visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present. 
The  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs;  we  shaU  feel  no  sweetness  of 
His  blood,  till  we  first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sina     Thy  pains  are  great,  intoler- 
able for  the  time;  thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort,  stay  the  Lord's 
leisure,  he  will  not  (I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to 
bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.     He  works  all  for 
the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Bom.  viii.  28.   Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is 
an  immutable  decree;  a  mark  never  to  be  defiEiced :  you  have  been  otherwise, 
you  may  and  shall  be.     And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will 
shortly  end.     '*  He  is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,"  Ps.  xcL  15. 
"  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out 
of  all,"  Pa  xxxiv.  19.     ''Our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  in  us  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  17.     "Not  answerable 
to  that  glory  which  is  to  come;  though  now  in  heaviness,"  saith  1  Pet.  L  6, 
"  you  shall  rejoice." 

Now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they 
hear  and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noisome  smells, 
*fec.  These  may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse 
of  the  Symptoms  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ;  as  a  concave  glasa 
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reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  brsdn  for  want  of  sleeps  nntriment,  and  by 
reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Sazoni&  attributes  all 
sTmptoms  almost,  may  reflect  and  show  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  fear  and 
crazed  phantasy  shall  suggest  and  feign,  as  many  silly  weak  women  and  children 
in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and  frantic  for  want  of  repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they 
see  that  they  see  not :  many  times  such  terriculaments  may  proceed  from 
natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded     Besides,  as  I  have  said, 
this  humour  is  Balneum  diaholi,  the  devil's  bath,  by  reason  of  the  distemper  of 
humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us :  he  may  so  possess  us  inwardly  to  molest 
us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  God*s  permission :  he  is  prince  of  the  air, 
and  can  transform  himself  into  several  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a  time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt ;  God  hath  given 
"  His  angels  charge  over  us,  He  is  a  wall  round  about  his  people,"  PsaL  xcL 
11,  12.     There  be  those  that  presciibe  physio  in  such  cases,  'tis  God's  instru- 
ment and  not  unfit     The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humours,  and  mixed 
diseases  must  have  mixed  remedies.    Leviuus  Lemnius,  cap,  57  and  58,  exhort 
ad  vit.  ep,  instU,  is  very  copious  on  tliis  subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of 
confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repentance,  <fec.,  of  which  for  your  comfort  and 
instruction,  read  Lavater  de  spectris^  part.  3.  cap,  5  and  C.  Wierus  deprcMtigiis 
dcemonwin^  lib,  5,  to  Philip  INIelansthon,  and  others,  and  that  Christian  armour 
which  Paul  prescribes;  he  sets  down  certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious  stones, 
which  have  marvellous  vii-tues  all,  proJUgandia  d(emonibus,to  drive  away  devils 
and  their  illusions.     Sapphires,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c   Quae  mird  virttUe 
poUent  ad  lemureSf  stryges,  incubos,  genios  aereos  arcendos,  n  veterum  momi- 
mentis  habendajides.  Of  herbs,  he  reckons  us  pennyroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
peony:  Rich.  Argentine  de  prcestigiis  dcsmonum,  cap,  20.  adds,  hypericon  or 
St.  John's  wort,  perforata  herba,  which  by  a  divine  virtue  drives  away  devils, 
and  is  therefore  /uga  dccmonum :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suffitus, 
Dasmxmum  veotxUionibiis  obsistunt,  ajliclas  mentea  d  dcemanibua  relevant,  et 
venenatis  Jumis,  expel  devils  themselves,  and  all  devilish  illusions.     Anthony 
^lusa,  the  Emperor  Augustus,  liis  physician,  cap,  6.  de  BetoniA^  approves  of 
betony  to  this  purpose;  ^  the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churchyards, 
because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  herb  and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did 
secure  such  places  as  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about 
them.    Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscaridem.    Others  commend  accurate  music, 
so  Saul  was  helped  by  David's  harp.     Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where 
spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  sufiu- 
niigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brimstone  and  bituTnen,  tints, 
myrrh,  briony  root^  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  collected, 
liJb,  Ib.de  secreiis,  cap,  15.     li-  suiphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoqiuUur  in  vitis 
alba  aqtia,  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur;  detur  cegro:  nam  dcemones  sunt  morbi 
(saith  Hich.  Argentine,  lib,  de  praestigils  dcemonu/m,  cap,  uU.)    Yigetus  hath 
a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wierus. 
V-  sidphuris,  vini,  bituminis,  opoponacis,  galbani,  casiorei,  &o.    Why  sweet  per* 
fumes,  fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  Emestus  Buigra- 
viiis,  Lucema  vitas  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assigns  this  cause,  quod  his 
honi  genii  provocenlur,  mail  arceantur;  ''because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased 
with,  but  evil  abhor  theml"     And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present 
Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their  churches  all 
day  and  all  nighty  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graces;  lucernes  a/rdsTUes  ear 
auro  liquefacto  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Jl^izius),  na  dasmones  corpus 
ladani  *  lights  ever  burning  as  those  vestal  virgins,  Pythonissss  maintained 

k  AntiQoi  nlitl  lunt  banc  berbuo  ponere  In  ocemeteriia  iAeo  quod,  Jbc. 
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heretofore,  with  manj  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  iu  2  Eeg,  cap.  6,  guces^. 
43.  Thjreus,  cap,  57 y  58,  62,  &o,  da  locia  infestis,  Pictorius,  Isagog.  de 
dcemonibiLS,  &&^  Bee  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  affected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  augbt  that  offends  him,  or  cut  the  air 
with  a  sword  in  such  pkices  thej  walk  and  abide;  gladiis  enim  et  laticeis 
terreTUuTf  shoot  a  pistol  at  them,  for  being  aerial  bodies  (as  Caslius  Khodiginus^ 
Ub.  1.  cap.  29,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Psella^  and  manj  hold),  if  stroken,  they 
feel  pain.  Papists  commonly  enjoin  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sancti£e<i 
beads,  amulets,  music,  ringing  of  bells^  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated, 
and  by  them  baptized,  characters,  counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  pere- 
grinations, oblations,  adjurations,  and  what  not]  Alexander  Albertinus  a 
Bocha^  Petrus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengiis,  with  many  other  pontifical 
writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  several  forms  of  exorcisms,  as  well  to  houses 
possessed  with  devils,  as  to  demoniacal  persons;  but  I  am  of  ^Lemnius's 
mind,  'tis  but  damnosa  adjuration  aut  potius  ludificatio,  a  mere  mockery,  a 
counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that  absurd 
'"story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  woman  seduced  by  a  magidaa  in 
France,  at  St.  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of 
circumventing  friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing, 
without  all  those  juggling  circumstances,  astrological  elections  of  time,  place, 
prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  sesquipedal  words,  spells,  crosses,  choFacters, 
which  exorcists  ordinarily  use,  let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John, 
that  without  any  ambitious  swelling  terms,  cured  a  lame  man.  Acts  iiL  ''In 
the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and  walk."  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and 
only  charm  against  all  such  diabolical  illusions,  so  doth  Origcn  advise :  and  so 
Chrysostom,  Jfac  erit  tibi  baculus,  hcsc  turris  inexpugnahilisy  hcBC  armaiura, 
Nos  quid €ui hose dicemtis, pluresfortasse  expectabunty  saith  St.  Austin, 'Many 
men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  behalf;  I  can 
say  no  more,  quam  utverdjide,  qu<»  per  diUctiofutin  operatur^  adDeum  unwn 
Jugiamusy  let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  help.  Athanasius  in  lus  book,  De 
Dariis  qucest  prescribes  as  a  present  charm  against  devils,  the  beginning  of  the 
IxviL  Psalm :  Exurgat  Deus^  dissipentur  inimici,  &a  But  the  best  remedy  is 
to  fly  to  Crod,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  rely  on  him,  to  conmiit  our- 
selves wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  piimitive  church  was  in  this 
behalf  Ei  quia  doB/nonia  ijiciendi  modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5.  de  Curcu 
Lam.  meles.  cap.  38.  et  detnceps. 

Last  of  all :  if  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  of 
God*s  judgments  (for  the  devil  deceives  many  by  such  means),  in  that  other 
extreme  he  circumvents  melancholy  itself,  reading  some  books,  treatises, 
hearing  rigid  preachers,  &o.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begun  flrst  firom 
some  great  lossj  grievous  accident,  disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any 
such  terrible  object,  let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of 
this  disease  Kavarrus  so  much  commends^  ^averiat  cogitationem  d,  rescrupu^ 
loaa,  by  all  apposite  means,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare  animum^  by  all 
honest  recreations,  ''refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soul;"  let  him  direct 
his  thoughts,  by  himself  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  liim  read  no  more  such 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones^  avoid  such  companies,  and 
by  all  means  open  >iinn«ft1f^  submit  himself  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians 
and  divines,  which  is  coniraveniio  scruptUorum,  as  ^he  calls  it»  hear  them 
speak  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned^  to  be  able  to 


Ktate  nerificnll,  qui  tale  quid  attentant,  aed  a  cacodiemone  htUL  podora  n&fltetl  sunt, 

«t  re  infecta  ablemnt  n  Done  into  English  bv  W.  B^  1613.  >^  Tom.  2.  cap.  27.  nmB.  SSt.  **Lel 


iNon  deaont  nostra 

k  re  infecta  ablemnt  -^w..«  «-«- p,-i„,-  ^ ,  „ .  *«, 

Idm  ayert  Ua  ibonghta  from  the  painful  ot^ecU"   ^  NaTarroa* 
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minister  a  word  to  him  tliat  is  weary,  ^  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine. 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  headstrong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this 
malady  tliey  are),  but  give  ear  to  good  advice,  be  ruled  and  persuaded;  and 
no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  his  soul,  as  the 
angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him 
out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldom;  they  may  ease  his 
afflicted  mind,  relieve  his  wounded  soul,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell 
itself  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any  way  dis- 
tressed in  this  kind,  than  what  I  have  given  and  said*  Only  take  this  for 
a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this,  and 
all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short 
precept,  give  noc  way  to  solitariness  and  idlenesii.  "  Be  not  solitary,  be  not 
idle." 

SPERATB,  JfTSEKT— UNHAPPY.  HOPE. 
CAVETE,  F(EUC£S-HAPPY,  BE  CAUTIOUS* 

Via  h  dubio  liherari  f  vis  quod  incertum  est  evaders  f  Agepceniientiam 
dtmh  sanus  es;  sic  agsnSf  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es^  quod  pcsTweruiam  egistieo 
tempore  quo  peccare potuisti,  Austin.  *'  Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts? 
do  you  desire  to  escape  uncertainty?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational :  by  so  doiug 
I  assert  that  you  are  safe,  because  you  have  devoted  that  time  to  penitence  in 
which  you  might  have  been  guilty  of  sin." 
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Aloes,  his  Tirtues,  441 
Alteratives  in  physic,  to  what  use,  481 ;  against 

melancholy,  451 — 459 
Ambition  d^ned,  described,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 176, 185;  of  heresy,  €74;  hinders  and 

spoilis  many  matches,  616 
Amiableuess  loves  object,  471 
Amorous  objects  causes  of  love  melancholy, 

531,543 
Amulets  controverted,  approved,  456 
Amusements,  844 
Anger's  description,  effects,  how  it  causeth 

melancholy,  177 
Antimony  a  purger  of  melancholy,  440 
Anthony  inveigled  by  Cleopatra,  527 
Apology  of  love  melancholy,  400 
Appetite,  102 

Apples,  good  or  bad,  how,  144 
Apparel  and  clothes,  a  cause  of  love  melan- 
choly, 525 
Aqueducts  of  old,  806 
Anninian*s  tenets,  733 
Arteries,  what,  05 

Artificial  air  against  melancholy,  883 
Artificial  allurements  of  love  521 
Art  of  memory',  353 


I  Astrological  apborisms^  how  aTillabil%  dgns 
or  causes  of  melancholy,  183 
Astrological  signs  of  love,  502 
Atheists  described,  705 
Averters  of  melancholy,  450 
AuntmpotabUe  censured,  approved,  435 

B. 


Batts  of  lovers,  545 

Bald  lascivious,  686 

Balm  good  against  melancholy,  483 

Banishment's  effects,  243 ;  its  cure  and  anti- 
doti3, 405 

Barrenness,  what  grievances  it  causeth,  243 

Barrenness  cause  of  jealous;^,  635 

Barren  grounds  have  best  air,  332 

Bashfulnessa  symptom  of  melancholy,  253; 
of  love-melancboly,  2J3',  cured,  458 

Baseness  of  birth  no  d.spUAgement,  509 

Baths  rectified,  800 

Bawds  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  546 

Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  493 

Beauty's  definition,  472;  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 519;  described,  516;  in  parts,  51G; 
commendation,  507;  attractive  power,  pre- 
rogatives, excellency,  how  it  causeth  melan- 
choly, 510,  520;  makes  grievous  wounds, 
irresistible,  515;  more  beholding  to  art  than 
nature,  520^  521;  brittle  juia  uncertain, 
597:  censured,  599;  a  cause  of  jealousy,  634; 
beauty  of  God,  6C2 

Beef  a  melancholy  meat,  141 

Beer  censured,  145 

Best  site  of  a  house,  a32 

Beioar's  stone  good  against  melancholy,  454 

Black  eyes  bes^  519 

Black  spots  in  the  nails  signs  of  melancholy, 
135 

Black  man  a  pearl  in  a  woman's  eye,  517, 518 

Blasphemy,  how  pardonable,  729 

Blindness  of  lovers,  563 

Blood-letting,  when  and  how  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 446 

Blood-letting  and  pur|^ng,  how  causes  of 
melancholy,  445 

Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  melancholy,  247 

Body  melancholy,  its  causes,  249 

Bodilv  symptoms  of  melancholy,  250;  of  lovo* 
melancholy,  550 

Bodily  exercises,  337;  body  how  it  works  ot 
the  mind,  164, 244,  260 

Books  of  all  sorts,  351 
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Boraf*e  and  Bngloss,  loyereign  berbs  against 

melancholj,  431;   their  winea  and  juice 

moat  excellent,  438 
Brain  distempered,  how  oanse  of  meUneholy, 

182;  his  parts  anatomized,  97 
Bread  and  beer,  how  causes  of  melancholj,  145 
Brow  and  forehead,  which  are  most  pleasing; 

617 
Brute  beasts  Jealous,  629 
Business  the  best  cure  of  loTe-melaaoholj, 

^»S4 


CAnDAK*8  father  conjured  np  seren  derils  at 
once,  113;  had  a  spirit  bound  to  him,  123 

Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  QiS 

Care's  effects,  179 

Carp  fish's  nature,  142 

Cataplasms  and  cerates  tof  melancholy,  438 

Cause  of  diseases,  83 

Causes  immediate  of  melancholy  evrnptoms^ 
275 

Causes  of  honest  lore,  480;  ot  taeroicai  iove. 
o02;  of  1ealous]r»  633 

Cautions  against  jealousy.  657 

Centaury  grood  against  melancholy,  434 

Charles  the  Great  enforced  to  lore  basely  by 
a  phUter,  549 

Change  of  countenance,  sign  of  lora-melan- 
choly,  553 

Charity  described,  484;  defects  of  it,  4S0 

Character  of  a  covetous  man,  186 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France^  mad  for 
anger,  178 

Chess-play  censured,  345, 846 

Cbiromantical  signs  of  melancholv,  135 

Chirur^cal  remedies  of  melancholy,  445 

Choleric  melancholy  signs,  263 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  a  disease,  90 

Chymical  physic  censured,  44 

Circumstances  increasing  jealousy,  635 

Cities'  recreations,  843 

Civil  lawyers'  miseries,  205 

dimes  and  particular  places,  how  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  504 

Clothes  a  mere  cause  of  good  respect,  229 

Clothes  causes  of  love-melancholy,  525 

Clysters  good  for  melancholy,  4G1 

Coffee  a  Turkey  cordial  drink,  4r>3 

Cold  air  cause  of  melancholy,  156 

Combats,  159 

Comets  above  the  moon,  323 

Compound  alteratives  censured,  approved, 
43o ;  compound  pnrgers  of  melancholy,  444; 
compound  wines  for  melancholy,  451 

Community  of  wives  a  cure  of  jealousy,  652 

Compliment  and  good  carriage  causes  of 
love-melancholy,  523 

Confections  and  conserves  against  melan- 
choly, 438 

Confession  of  his  grief  to  a  friend  a  princi- 
pal cure  of  melancholy,  3G1 

Confidence  in  his  physician  lialf  a  cure,  302 

Conjugal  love  best,  4LI8 

Conscience  what  it  is,  106 

Conscience  troubled  a  cause  of  despair,  718 

Continual  cogitation  of  his  mistress  a  symp- 
tom of  love-melancholy,  60S 

Contention,  brawling,  la\v-suits,^ffects.  527. 
528  11, 

Continent  or  in%vard  causes  of  melancholv.  244 
Content  above  all,  151)2 ;  whence  to  be  had.  oO'J 
^intention's  cure,  424 
Cookery  taxed,  l-iG 


Correctors  of  accidents  In  meUnciioly,  456 
Correctors  to  expel  windiness  and  oostive- 

ness  helped,  462 
Cordials  against  melancholy,  451 
Costiveness  to  some  a  cause  of  melaacholy, 

152 
Costiveness  helped,  463 
Covetonsness  defined,    described,    how    it 

causeth  melancholy,  18S 
Counsel  against  meJanchoIy,  859,  594;  core 

of  jealonsy,  650;  of  despair,  723 
Country  recreation8^342 
Crocodiles  jealous,  629 
Cuckolds  common  in  all  ages,  647 
Cupping-glasses,  cauteries,  how  aad  whsn 

used  to  melancholy,  450 
Cure  of  melancholy  unlawful  rejected,  298; 

trom  God,  295;  of  head-melancholy,  446; 

over  all   the   body,  459;   of  hypochon> 

anacai  meiancnoiy,  460;   of  love-melan. 

choly,  584;  of  jealonsy,  646;  of  despair. 

723 
Cure  of  melanchol  Y  In  himself.  85ft  ;  orfHenda. 

363 
CuriositT  described,  his  effects,  239 
Custom  of  diet,  delight  of  appetitei,  hov  tc 

be  kept  and  yielded  to^  150* 


D. 


DANonro,  masking,  mnmmfng,  censored, 
approved,  541,  &i2;  their  edTects,  how 
tney  cause  love-mel  ncholy,  541;  how 
symptoms  of  lovers,  577 

Death  foretold  by  spurits,  125,  ICO 

Death  of  friends  cause  of  melancholy,  234; 
other  eflfiscts,  234;  how  cored,  406;  death 
advantageous,  411 

Deformity  of  body  no  misery,  379 

Delirium,  87 

Despair,  equivocations,  713;  causes,  714; 
symptoms,  720;  prognostics,  723;  cure,  723 

Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  611; 
their  beginning,  nature^  conditions,  611; 
feel  pain,  swift  in  motion,  mortal,  119;  their 
orders,  120;  power,  127;  how  they  cause 
religious  melancholy,  669 ;  how  desoair,  714; 
devils  are  often  in  love^  494;  shall  be  saved, 
as  some  hold,  733 

Diet  what,  and  how  canseth  melancholy, 
140;  quantity,  146;  diet  of  divers  nations, 
148 

Diet  how  rectified  to  cure^  304;  in  quantity, 
307 

Diet  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  505;  a 
cure,  586 

Digression  against  all  manner  of  discontents, 
4-13;  digression  of  air,  313;  of  anatomy,  92; 
of  devils  and  spirits,  115 

Discommodities  of  unequal  matches,  654 

Disgrace  a  cause  of  melancholy,  17^}--2il; 
qualified  by  counsel,  421 

Dissimilar  parts  of  the  body,  95 

Distemper  of  particular  ports,  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, and  how,  246 

Discontents,  cares,  miseries,  causes  of  melan- 
cholv, 178;  how  repelled  and  cured  by 
good  counsel,  363—374 

Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  82;  thdr 
number,  definition,  division,  86;  diseases 
of  the  head,  87;  diseases  of  the  mind,  87; 
more  grievous  tlian  those  of  the  body,  2Si 

Divers  accidents  causing  melancholy,  234 

Divine  sentences,  423 


IVUEX. 
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DMnof  miseries,  205;  with  the  causes  of 
their  miseries,  206 

Dotage  vhat,  87 

Dotage  of  lovers,  5C2 

Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  529 

Dreams  and  their  kinds,  102 

Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  357 

Drunkards'  children  often  melancholy,  IdU 

Drunkenness  taxed,  148—373 


Earth's  motion  examined,  324;  compass, 
centre,  827 ;  cm  sU  emimatciy  325 

Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded,  323 

iCducation  a  cause  of  melancholy,  218 

iiitfects  of  love,  578—580 

iiUection  misconceived,  cause  of  despur.  730 
—733 

Element  of  fire  exploded,  323 

Envy  and  malice  causes  of  melancholv.  17i: 
their  antidote,  412 

Bpicums  vindicated,  35S 

j%picurus*s  medicine  for  melancholy,  371 

Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrites,  how  mad  and 
melancholy,  705 

Bpithalamium,  625 

Eunuchs  why  kept,  and  where,  642 

Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  152 

Exercise,  if  immoderate^,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 158;  before  meals  wholesome,  158; 
exercise  rectified,  33G;  several  kinds,  when 
fit,  346;  exercises  of  the  mind,  348-9 

Exotic  and  strange  simples  censured.  436 

Extasies,  437,  438 

Eyes  main  instruments  of  love,  506;  love's 
darts,  518;  seats,  orators,  arrows,  torches, 
518;  how  they  pierce,  522 


1. 


FACBli  prerogative,  a  most  attractive  part, 
516 

Fairies,  124 

Eosti  ug  cause  of  melancholy,  149;  a  cure 
of  love-melancholy,  585;  abused,  the  devil's 
instrument,  677;  effects  of  it,  678 

Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  its  effects,  171; 
fear  of  death,  destinies  foretold,  247;  a 
symptom  of  melancholy,  252;  sign  of  love- 
melancholy,  5o0 ;  antidote  to  fear,  412 

Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  142 

Fierv  devils,  122 

Fire  s  rage,  84 

Fish,  what  melancholy,  142 

Fii^h  good.  307 

Fishes  in  love,  493 

Wishing  and  fowling,  how  and  when  good 
exercise,  339 

Flaxen  hair  a  great  motive  of  love,  517 

Fools  often  bepret  wise  men,  139;  by  lovo 
become  wise,  575 

Force  of  ininc^nation,  166 

Priends  a  cure  of  melancholy,  363 

Fruits  causing  melancholy,  1-14;  allowed,  307 

Fumitory  purgeth  mclaucholy,  433 


G. 


G  VMINQ  a  cair.c  of  melancholv,  li:s  effects,  101 
Gardens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  431 


Gardens  for  pleasure,  340 

General  toleration   of  religion,  by  whom 

permitted,  and  why,  702;  games,  344 
Gentry,   whence  it  came   first,   386;  base 
without  means,  886;  vices  accompanying 
it,  386;  true  gentry,  whence,  385;  gentry 
commended,  3S6 
Geography  commended,  349 
GeomeUy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  commended, 

353 
Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy,  523 
Gifts  and  promises  of  great  force  amongst 

lovers,  543 
God's  just  judgment  cause  of  meianchoiy, 

82;  sole  cause  sometimes,  114 
Gold  good  a^nst  melancholy,  435;  amosi 
I       beautiful  object,  476 
!    Good  counsel  a  charm  to  mdancholy,  358; 
!       good  counsel  for  love-sick  persons,  601; 
against  melancholy  itself.  423:  for  such 
as  are  jealous,  646 
I    Great  men  most  part  dishonest,  636 
!    Gristle  what,  94 
I   Guts  described,  96 


XL 


Hand  and  paps  how  forcible  in  love-melao- 
choly,  517 

Hard  usage  a  cause  of  jealousy,  632 

Hatred  cause  of  melauclioly,  177 

Hawking  and  hunting  why  good,  339 

Head  melancholy's  causes,  247;  symptoms, 
2C8;  its  cure,  446 

Hearing,  what,  101 

Heat  immoderate  cause  of  melancholy,  155 

Health  a  piteous  thing,  242 

Heavens  penetrable,  324;  infinitely  swift»  325 

Hell  where,  318 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgers  of  me- 
lancholy, 448;  black,  its  virtues  and  history, 
448 

Help  from  friends  against  melancholy,  863 

Hemorrhage  cause  of  melancholy,  152 

Hemorrhoids  stopped  cause  of  melanchoty, 
152 

Herbs  causing  melancholy,  143;  curing  me- 
lancholy, 30i8;  proper  to  most  diseases,  307 

Hereditary  diseases,  137 

Heretics  their  conditions,  695;  [their  symp- 
toms, 695 

Heroical  love's  pedifln*ce,  power,  extent,  400; 
definition,  part  aficcted,  49G;  tyranny,  490^ 

497 

Hippocrates' jealousy,  03? 

Honest  objects  of  love,  480 

Hope  a  cure  of  misery,  403 

Hope  and  fear,  the  Devil's  main  engines  to 
entrap  the  world,  677 

Hops  good  against  melancholy,  459 

Horse-leeches  how  and  when'iiscd  in  melan- 
choly, 447,  459 

Hot  countries  apt  and  prone  to  jealousy,  CoO 

Ilow  oft  'tis  fit  to  eat  in  a  day,  307 

How  to  resist  passions,  359 

How  men  fall  in  love,  520 

Humours  what  they  are,  93 

l.lydrophobia  described,  89 

llvpocnondriacal  melancholy,  112;  its  canros 
inward,  outward,  248;  symptom,  2G4;  cure 
ofit,  4G0 

Hypochondrics  misafTocted,  causes,  246 

Hypocrites  described,  712 
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iDLinnsss  a  main  caase  of  melaneholj,  158; 

of  loTe-melancholj,  460;  of  lealousy,  632 
JealooBj  a  sjmptom   of  melancholj,   256; 

defined,  deacribed,  627;  of  princes,  628; 

of  brute  beasts,  629;  causes  of  it,  630-- 

632;   symptoms   of  it,  &M);   prognostics, 

644;  core  of  it,  6^6^652 
Jests  how  and  when  to  be  used,  224 
Jews*  reUgious  symptoms,  685,  680 
Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  678 
Ignorance  commended,  425,  426 
Ignorant  persons  still  oircumrented,  678 
Ima|rinatioQ  what,  102;  its  foroe  and  eiFoctfl^ 

Immaterial  melancholy,  110 
Immortality  of  the  soul  proTed,  105;  im- 
pugned by  whom,  710 
Impediments  of  lovers,  620 
Importunity  and  opportunity  cause  of  Ioto- 

meUmchoIy.  530;  of  Jealousy,  637,  638 
Imprisonment  cause  of  melancholy,  225 
Impostures   of  devils,   676;  of  politicians, 

073;  of  priests,  674 
Impotency  a  cause  of  Jealousy,  632 
Impulsive  cause  of  man*s  misery,  82 
Incubi  and  tuceubi,  494 
Inconstancy  of  lovers,  601 
Inconstancy  a  sign  of  melancholy,  256 
Infirmities  of  body  and  niinii,  what  griev- 
ances thev  cause,  244 
Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  417 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83 
Instrumental  cause  of  man's  misery,  83 
Interpreters  of  dreams,  102 
Inundations  fury,  84 
Inward  causes  of  melancholy,  244 
Inward  senses  described,  101 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  melancholy,  108 
Issues  when  used  in  melancholy,  445 

E. 

Kiiros  and  princes'  discontents,  183 
Kissing  a  main  cause  of  love«me1anchoTy, 
585;  a  symptom  of  love-melancholj,  55o 


LiiBOTTB,  business,  euro  of  love-melancholv, 
584;  LapxM  Armenius,  its  virtues  aguiuot 
melancholy,  441 

Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  586 

Laurel  a  purge  for  melancholy,  439 

Laws  against  adultery,  643 

Leo  Decimus  the  pope*s  scoffing  tricks,  223 

Lewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  his  submission,  4 13 

Leueaia  petra  the  cure  of  love-sick  persons, 
608 

Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men,  how 
abused,  G39 

Libraries  commended,  352 

Liver,  its  site,  95;  cause  of  melancholy  dis- 
tempers, if  hot  or  cold,  246 

Loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  Imprisonment, 
cause  of  melancholy,  225 

Losses  in  general  how  thev  oiFend,  2"C>\ 
cause  of  despair,  406,  714;  how  eased,  4  i  I 

Love  of  gaming  and  pleasures  immoderawO 
cause  of  melancholy,  IDI 

Love  of  leoruinp,  overmuch  study,  cause  of 
melancholy,  l'i8 

Love's  beginning,  object,  definition,  division, 


471;  love  made  thn  world,  47o;  1ore\ 
power,  491;  in  vegetables,  492;  in  se*w 
sible  creatures,  493;  love's  power  in  dcviU 
and  spirits,  494;  in  men,  4^6;  lore  a  dis- 
ease, 555;  a  fire^  560,  561;  love's  poasiona, 
561;  phrases  of  lovers,  566;  their  vain 
wishea  and  attempta,  571,  572;  lovers 
impudent,  573;  courageous,  574;  wiae^ 
▼aliant,  firee^575;  neat  in  apparel,  575^ 
576;  poeta,  mnaicians,  dancers,  576;  love's 
effects,  579;  love  loat  revived  by  aight, 
589;  love  cannot  bo  compelled,  616 

Love  and  hato  aymptoma  of  religiooa  bi*> 
lancholy,  684 

Lycanthropia  described,  88 


U. 


AIadncss  described,  88;  the  extent  of  me- 
lancholy, 382;  a  symptom   and  edtect  of 
love-melancholy,  578 
Made  dishes  cause  melancholy,  147 
Magicians  how  they  cause  melancholy,  130; 

how  they  euro  it,  294 
Alahomotans,  their  symptoms,  G98 
Maid's,  nun's,  widows'  melancholy,  271 
Man's  excellency,  misery,  81 
Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  6S6;  to  cure 

them,  594 
Marriage  if  unfortunate,  cause  of  melan- 
choly, 240;  best  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
609;  marriage  helps,  655;  miseries  601; 
benefits  and  commendation,  623 
Mathematical  atudies  commended,  350 
Medicines  select  for  melancholy,  426;  asuinst 
wind  and  costiveneas,  403;  for  love-me- 
lancholv,  587 
Melancholy  in  disposition,  melancholy  equi- 
vocations, 90;  definition,  name,  difference, 
108;  part  and  parties  siTected  in  melan- 
choly, its  affection,  109;  matter,  110;  species 
or  kinds  of  melaucholy,  112;  melancholjr 
an  hereditary  disease,  136;  meats  causing 
it,  140,  &c.;  antecedent  causes,  344;  par- 
ticular parts,  246;  symptoms  of  it,  2o4); 
they  are  passionate  above  measure^  25G; 
humorous,  257;  melancholy  adust  symp- 
toms, 262;  mixed  symptoms  of  melancholy 
with  other   diseases,  264;   melancholy,  a 
cause  of  jealousy,  G32;   of  despair,  714; 
melancholy    men   why   witty,   277;    why 
so  apt  to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  blush,  277'; 
why  they  see  visions,  hear  strange  noises 
speak  untaught  languages,  prophesy,  ^c., 
277 
IMemory  his  seat,  102 
Menstrutts  concubihts  eauta  melane.,  138 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  124 
Metempsychosis,  104 
Metals,  minerals  for  melancholy,  433 
Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  322 
Metoposcopy  foreshowing  melancholy,  135 
Milk  a  melancholy  meat,  142 
Mind  how  it  works  on  the  body,  1C2 
Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  435 
Ministers  now  they  cause  despair,  717 
Mirach,  mesentery,  matrix,  mesenue  veins^ 

causes  of  melancholy,  246 
IMirabolanes  purgers  of  melancholy,  441 
Mirth  and  merry  company  excellent  against 

melancholy,  3o9;  their  abuses,  373 
Miseries  of  man,  82;   how  the^  cause  me- 
lancholy,  180;    common    miseiies    17t)s 
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nifsoHes  of  both  sorts,  375;  no  man  free, 
miserieft'  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  ^ood, 
377;  miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
198 

liliti^tions  of  melancholy,  423 

^lone/s  preroo:ative8,  17  b 

Moon  inhabited,  320;  moon  in  Iotb^  491, 
402 

Mother  how  cause  of  melancholy,  137 

Morinpr  faculty  described,  103 

^Jusic  A  present  remedy  for  melancholy,  3^7; 
its  effects,  367;  a  symptom  of  lovers,  570, 
07 1 ;  causes  of  love-meianchuly,  541 


If. 


Nakkt>nt:ss  of  parts  a  cause  of  loTe-melnn- 
choly,  524;  cure  of  love-melancholy,  51>0 

Narrow  streets  where  in  use,  333 

JNatural  melanchuly  signs,  260 

Natural  sisnis  of  loVe-melancholv,  550 

Necessity  to  what  it  enforceth,  151 — 231 

Nes^lect  and  contempt,  best  cures  of  jealousy, 
048 

Nemesis  or  punishment  comes  after,  419 

Nerves  what,  34 

News  most  welcome,  344 

Nobility  rensured,  iiSl 

Non-nc'ce-'sarv  cuuses  of  melancholy,  210 

Nims*  melaiu'lioly,  271 

Nur^te,  how  caiute  of  melancholy,  318 


O. 


Objkcts  causing  melancholv  to  be  removed, 
588 

Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  600 

Occasions  to  be  avoided  in  love-melancholv, 
5S8 

Oiloraments  to  smell  to  for  melancholy,  405 

Ointments  for  melancholy  147 

Ointments  riotously  used,  527 

Old  folks  apt  to  be  JmIous,  633 

Old  folks*  incontinency  taxed,  654 

Old  age  a  cause  of  melancholy,  136;  old  men*8 
sons  often  melancholy,  138 

One  love  drives  out  another,  593 

Opinions  of  or  concerning  the  soul,  103 

Oppression's  effects,  241 

Opportunity  and  importunity  catises  of  love- 
melancholy,  530 

Organical  parts,  1)G 

Overmuch  joy,  pride,  praise,  how  causes  of 
melancholy,  i'J'6 

P. 

Palacxs,  342,  343 

Paleness  and  leanness,  tymptoms  of  love- 

melanchuly  550 
I'apists*  relipous  symptoms,  606,  697 
Paracelsus'  defence  of  minerals,  435 
Parents,  how  they  wrong  their  children,  610; 

how  the?  cause  melancholy  by  propajra- 

tion,  136;    how  by  remissness  and  iiuiul- 

gence,  219 
Paraenetical  discourse  to  such  as  are  troubled 

in  mind,  724 
Particular  parts  distempered,  how  they  causa 

melancholy,  346 
Parties  affected  m  religions  melancholy,  665 
Pactions  aiut  perturbaiiuns  causes  of  melaii 


choly,  764;  how  they  work  on  the  body, 

162;  their  divisions,  169;  how  rectified  aiid 

eased,  358 
Passions  of  lovers,  655,  556 
Patience  a  cure  of  misery,  417 
Patient,  his  conditions  that  would  be  cured, 

301;   patience,  confidence,  liberality,  not. 

to  practise  on  himself,  302;  what  he  musi 

do  himself,  350;  reveal  his  grief  to  a  friend, 

362 
Pennyroyal  good  against  melancholy,  441 
Perjury  of  lovers,  545 
Persnasion  a  me.ans  to  cure  love-melancholy^ 

367;  other  melancholy,  uo5 
Phantasy,  what,  101 
Philipput  Bonus,  how  he  used  a  country 

fellow,  347 
Philosophers  censured,  194;  their  errors,  194 
l^hilters  cause  of  love-melancholy,  540;   how 

they  cure  melancholy,  607 
Phlebotomy  cause  of  melancholy,  445 ;   how 

to  be  used,  when,  in  melancholy,  440;   iu 

head  melancholv,  4.^)0 
Phlegmatic  melancholy  signs,  261 
Phrenzy's  description,  *8S 
IMivsiciuu's  miseries,  L'05;  his  qualilios  if  ha 

lie  good,  299 
Physic  censured,  426,  449;  commended,  428; 

when  to  be  used,  4*J9 
Physiognomical  signs  of  melancholy,  135 
Pictures  good  against  melanchuly,  348;  cau«a 

love-melancholy,  534 
Plague's  effecU,  83 
Planets  inhabited,  326 
Plays  more  famous,  343 
Pleasant  palaces,  340 
Pleasant  objects  of  love,  478 
r  I  easing  tone  and  voice  a  cause  of  love-m*)- 

lancholy,  533 
Poetical  cures  of  love-melancholy,  003 
P'lets  why  poor,  203 
Poetry  a  symptom  of  lovers,  5S0 
Politician's  pranks,  674 
Poor  men's  miseries,  230;  their  happiness^ 

402;  they  are  dear  to  God.  3U1 
Pope  Leo  jDecimiu,  his  scotli  ng,  223 
Pork  a  melancholy  meat,  141 
Pussession  of  devils,  90 
P<)verty   and  want    canses   of  mel;incholv, 

their  effects,  227;   no  such  misery  to  b<f 

poor,  389 
Power  of  spirits,  127 
Predestination  misconstrued,  a  cause  of  de« 

spair,  730 
Preparatives  and  pnrgers  for  melancholy,  447 
Precedency,  what  stirs  it  canseth,  175 
Precious  stones,  metals,  altering  melancholy, 

433 
Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealousy,  652 
Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melancholy,  193 
Priests  how  they  cause  religious  melaucbojy, 

674, 675     ' 
Princess'  discontents,  183 
Profitable  objects  of  love,  476 
Progress  of  love-melancholy  exemplified.  3:17 
Prognostics  or  events  of   love-melancholy, 

581;   of  despair,  644;   of  jealousy,  644;   of 

melancholy,  281 
Prospect  good  against  melancholy,  335 
Prosperity  a  cause  of  misery,  403 
Protestations  and  deceitful  promises  of  lorersb 

245 
Pseudo-prophets,  their  pranks,  699;  their 

symptoms.  695 
Pulse,  pean,  beuns.  cause  of  melancholy,  144 
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Pulse  of  meLmcholT  men,  how  it  Is  affeoted, 

251 
Pulse  a  sign  of  loTe-melancholy,  551,  553 
Purgen  and  preparativea  to  head  mehtncholy, 

447 
Purging  rimples  upward,  439;  downward,  441 
Pnr;^ng,  how  cause  of  mekmcholy«  156 


QvLtmrr  of  diet  cause,  x40;  cure  of  melan- 
jholy,  307 

Rational  loul,  108 

Reading  Scriptures  crood  acainst  melan- 
choly, 353 

Recreations  good  against  melancholr.  337 
338 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  458 

Regions  of  the  belly,  9(i,  97 

Relation  or  hearing  a  cause  of  lore-melan- 
choly, 506 

Religious  melancholy,  a  distinct  species,  GGQ; 
its  object,  C61 ;  causes  of  it,  669;  symptoms, 
683;  prognostics,  700;  cure,  702;  religious 
policy,  by  whom,  674 

Repentance,  its  effects,  727 

Retention  and  evacuation  causes  of  melan- 
choly 152;  rectified  to  the  cure,  310 

Rich  men's  discontents  and  miseries,  188, 396; 
their  prerogatives,  227 

Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a  great  cause  of 
love-melancholy,  537 — 533 

Rivals  and  corrivals,  629 

Roots  censure*!,  144 

Ro«e  cross-men*s  or  Rosicmdan's  promises, 
354 

S. 

Saints*  aid  rejected  in  melancholy,  297 

Salads  censured,  145 

Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  263 

Scholars*  miseries,  200 

Scilla  or  sea-onion,  a  purger  of  melancholy, 
439 

Scipio's  continencv,  589 

Scoffs,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  how  they  cause 
melancholy,  422 ;  their  antidote,  423 

Scorzonera  good  against  melancholy,  432 

Scripture  misconstrued,  cause  of  religious 
melancholy,  730;  cure  of  melancholy,  353 

Sea-sick,  good  physic  for  melancholy,  433 

Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his  ejects,  193 

Sensible  soul  and  its  parts,  100 

Senses,  why  and  how  deluded  in  melancholy, 
278,  279 

Sentences  selected  out  of  humane  authors,  423 

Servitude  cause  of  melancholy,  225;  and  im- 
prisonment eased,  404 

Several  men's  delights  and  recreations,  035 

Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes  of  mo- 
lanoholy,  218 

Shame  and  disgrace  how  canses  of  melan- 
choly, their  effects,  173 

Sickness  for  our  good,  443 

Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  loTe-melan- 
choly,  551 

Sight  a  principal  cause  of  love-melancholy, 

507 
6i(ms  of  honest  lore.  4S0 


I 


Similar  parts  of  the  body,  94 

Simples  censured  proper  to  melancholy,  429; 
fit  to  be  known,  431 ;  purging  melancholy 
upward,  439;  downward,  purging  simplca, 
441 

Singing  a  symptom  of  lovers^  576;  cuiao  o^ 
love-melaucooly,  533 

Sin  the  impulsive  cause  of  man's  miserv,  S75 

Single  life  and  virginity  ooounende<C  605; 
their  prerogatives,  606' 

Slavery  of  lovers,  567 

Sleep  and  waking  causes  of  meianclioij,  163: 
by  what  means  procured,  helped,  407 

Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  3SC 

Smelling  what,  101 

Smiling  a  cause  of  love-melanchoiv,  523 

Sodomy,  497 

Soldiers  most  part  lasctvions,  636     ^ 

Solitariness  cansA  of  melancholy,  160,  l6l: 
ooact,  voluntary,  bow  good,  ll^l}  sien  of 
melancnoly,  259 

Sorrow  its  effect,  170;  a  cause  ot  melan- 
choly, 171 ;  a  symptom  of  melancholj,  2di ; 
eased  by  counsel,  407 

Soul  defined,  its  faculties,  93;  ear  traduce 
as  some  hold,  103 

Spices  how  causes  of  meianchol/,  144 

Spirits  in  the  body,  what. 

Spirits  and  devils,  their  orders,  Idndsi,  power, 
&c.,  120 

Spleen  its  site,  95;  how  misaffected  canso  of 
melancholy,  246 

Sports,  344 

Spots  in  the  sun,  328 

Spmceness  a  symptom  of  lovers,  575 

Stars,  how  causes  or  signs  of  melancholy, 
133;  of  love-melancholy,  500;  of  jealoosy, 
632 

Step-mother,  her  miachiefe,  241 

Stews,  why  allowed,  653 

Stomach  distempered  cause  of  melancholy, 
246 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &&,  316 

Strange  nurses,  when  best,  217 

Streets,  narrow,  333 

Study  over-much  cause  of  melancholy,  19S; 
why  and  how,  199, 377 ;  study  good  against 
melancholy,  318 

Subterranean  devils,  126 

Supernatural  causes  of  melancholy,  114 

Superstitious  effects,  symptoms,  687;  how 
it  domineers,  667,  697 

Surfeiting  and  drunkenness  taxed,  148 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  symptoms  of  melan- 
choly, 256;  how  caused,  276 

Swallows,  cuckoos,  &c,  where  are  thfljy  in 
winter,  316 

Sweet  tunes  and  singing  canses  of  lors- 
melancholy,  534 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  melancholj  in  the 
body,  250;  mind,  252;  from  stars,  mem- 
bers, 260;  from  education,  custom,  eon- 
tinuance  of  time,  mixed  with  oth«r  dis- 
eases, 264;  symptoms  of  head  melandiolv, 
268;  of  hypochondriacal  melancholj,  26d; 
of  the  whole  body,  271;  symptoms  of 
nuns',  maids',  widows*  melancholy,  271; 
immediate  causes  of  melancholy  symptoms, 
275;  symptoms  of  love-melancholy,  550; 
cause  of  these  symptoms,  555;  symptoms  of 
a  lover  pleased,  557 ;  dejected,  557;  symp- 
toms of  jealousy,  640;  of  religious  melan- 
choly, 684;  of  despair,  72U. 

Synteresis.  106 

Syrups,  4i>7 
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T. 


Tale  of  a  prebend,  41G 

Tarantula's  stinging  effects,  3i8 

Taste,  what,  101 

Temperament  a  canse  of  loTe-melanchoIj,  503 

Tempestuous  air,  dark  and  fuliginous,  how 

cause  of  melancholy,  157 
Terrestrial  derils,  124 

Terrors  and  affrights  canse  melancholy,  219 
Theologasters  censured,  329 
The  best  cure  of  love-melancholj  is  to  let 

them  hare  their  desire,  009 
Tobacco  censured,  441 
Toleration,  religions,  702 
Torments  of  love,  656 
Transmigration  of  souls,  104 
TraTcUing  commended,  good  against  mel.in- 

choly,  335;   for  loTC-melancholy  especi- 

ai:y,  cao 

Tutors  cause  meiancholy,  218 


V. 


VATivaLOBT  described,  a  cause  of  melanchol  v, 

193 
Valour  and  courage  caused  by  lore,  575 
Variation  of  the  compass,  where,  ^14 
Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause  melan- 
choly, 308 
Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects  a  cure  of 

melancholy,  593 
Variety  of  weather,  air,  manners,  countries, 

whence,  &c.,  320 
Variety  of  places,  change  of  air,  good  against 

melancholy,  335 
Vegetal  soul  and  its  faculties,  98 
Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  492 
Vestal  soul  and  its  parts,  98 
Vems  described,  95 
Venus  rectified,  312 
Venery  a  cause  of  melancholy,  153 
Venison  a  melancholy  meat,  142 
Vices  of  women,  600,  601 
Violent  misery  continues  not,  376 
Violent  death  prognostic  of  melancholy,  92; 

event  of  love-melancholy,  583;  of  despair, 

723;  by  some  defended,  285;  how  to  bo 

censured,  288 
Virginity,  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643 
Virginity  commended,  606 
Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of  the  will, 

108 
VUex  or  agnuf  cattut  good  against  lovc- 

melanchoy,  586 

V. 

Unchabxtablb  men  described,  487 
Understanding  defined,  divided,  105 
Unfortunate  marriages,  effects^  184, 240 


Unkind  friends  canse  melanchol^r,  241 
Unlawful  cures  of  melancholy  rejected,  293 
Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms,  885, 393 
Urine  of  melancholy  persons,  251 
Uzorii,  633 

vr. 

Wakxito,  cause  of  melancholy,  161 — ^ICd;  a 
svmptom,  250;  cured,  356 

Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.,  f^ood 
against  melancholy,  340,  855,  586 

Want  of  sleep  a  symptom  of  love-melancholvt 
551 

Wanton  carriage  and  gesture  cause  of  love« 
melancholy,  524 

Water  devils,  124 

Water,  if  foul,  causeth  melancholy,  145 

Waters  censured,  their  effects,  145 

Waters,  which  good,  305 

Waters  in  love,  51 1 

Weorisomeness  of  life  a  symptom  of  mo]an« 
choly,  561 

What  physic  fit  in  lore-melancholy,  585 

Wlio  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous,  631 

Whores'  properties  and  conditions,  594 

Why  good  men  are  often  rejected,  415 

Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise  men 
fools,  139, 140 

Widows'  melancholy,  271 

Will  defined,  divided,  its  actions,  why  over- 
ruled, 106 

Wine  causeth  melancholy,  145;  a  f^od  cordial 
against  melancholy,  453;  forbid  in  love- 
melancholy,  585,  586 

Winds  in  love,  511 

Witty  devices  against  melancholy,  366,  591 

Wit  proved  by  love,  575 

Withstand  the  beginnings,  a  principal  cure 
of  love-melancholy,  588 

Witches'  power,  how  they  cause  melancholy, 
130;  their  transformations  how  caused, 
131;  they  can  cure  melancholy,  294;  not 
to  be  sought  to  for  help,  295;  nor  saints,  297 

Wives  censured,  623 ;  commended,  623 

Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  192;  their 
vanity  in  apparel  taxed,  525;  how  they 
cozen  men,  526;  by  what  art,  526;  their 
counterfeit  tears,  545;  their  vices,  600; 
commended,  624 

Woodbine,  omni,  me,  lettuce,  how  good  in 
love-melancholy,  586 

Worid  taxed,  182 

Wormwood  good  against  melancholy,  431 

Writers  of  the  cure  of  melancholy,  2^3 

Writers  of  imagination,  166;  de  consolaiione, 
371;  of  melancholy,  454;  of  love-melan- 
choly, 579;  against  idolatry^  692;  againw 
despidr,  723 

Y. 

TouKa  men  in  love  with  a  picture,  554 
Youth  a  cause  of  love-meloncholyy  498 
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H.  H.  Walker.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
28.  6d. 

Bankers,  A  Handbook  of  Lon- 
don; together  with  Lists  of  Bankers 
from  1677.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.W.),WoPk8  by : 

EngHsh  Surnamee:  Their  Sources 
and  Signifieations.  Crown  8vO|  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Nomencla- 
ture. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Bartholomew    Fafr,   Memoirs 

of.  By  Henry  MoRLEY.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, with  One  Hundred  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 


Beauchamp.  —  Grantley 

Grange:  A  Novel.  By  Shrlslby 
Beauchamp.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  28. 

Beautiful  Pictures  by  British 

Artists:  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 
from  our  Picture  Galleries.  In  Two 
Series.  All  engraved  on  Steel  in  the 
highest  style  of  Art.  Edited,  with 
Notices  of  the  Artists,  by  Sydney 
Armytage,  M.A.  Imperial  4to,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  2l8.  per  Vol. 


Bechstein.  —  As      Pretty     as 

Seven,  and  other  German  Stories. 
Collected  by  Ludwig  Bkchsteim. 
With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers 
Gkimu,  and  xoo  lUusts.  by  Rickter. 
Small  4to,  green  and  gold,  6b.  Sd.; 
gilt  edges,  78.  61. 

Bee  rbo  h  m .  —  Wande  ri  ngs     i  n 

Patagonia ;  or.  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Bsekbohm.  With 
Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6i. 

Beigravla    for    1883.         One 

Shilling  Monthly,  Illustrated.—"  Maid 
of  Athens,"  Justin  McCarthy's  New 
Serial  Story,  Illustrated  by  Fred. 
Barnard,  was  begun  in  the  January 
■  Number  of  Beloravi  a,  which  Namber 
contained  also  the  First  Portion  of  a 
Story  in  Three  Parts,  by  Ouida,  en- 
titled "  Freecoea ; "  the  continuation  oi 
WiLKis  Collinses  Novel, "  Heart  and 
Science ; "  a  further  instalment  of  Mrs. 
Alexander's  Novel,  "The  Admiral'a 
Ward ; "  and  other  Matters  of  Interest 


•  » 


Now  ready,  the  Volume  for  Nov. 
1683  to  February  X883  {%ohick  iHclt$da 
the  Belgrayia  Annual),  cloth  extra, 
gilt  edges,  78.  6d.;  Cases  for  bindutg 
Volumes,  28.  each, 

Beigravla     Holiday    Number, 

written  by  the  well-known  Authors 
who  have  been  so  long  associated  with 
t)ie  Magazine,  will  be  published  a& 
usual  in  July. 

Besant   (Walter)    and    James 

Rice,  Novels  by.  Each  in  post  8vo. 
illustrated  boards.  2s. ;  cloth  limp. 
28.  6d. ;  or  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d. 

Ready-Money  Mortfboy. 

With  Harp  and  Crown. 

This  Son  of  Vulcan. 

My  Little  Girl. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 

The  Golden  Butterfly. 

By  Celiacs  Arbour. 

The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Besant  (Walter),  Novels  by : 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men: 
An  Impossible  Story.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Fred.  Barnard.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 


The   Captains'   Room,  &c. 
Vols.,  crown  8vo,  818.  6d. 
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Birthday   Book.-.The  Starry 

Heavens :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book. 
Square  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  81.  ed. [/«  preparation. 

Birthday  Flowers :  Their  Lan- 

fnaxe  and  Legends.  Bv  W.  J.  Gordon. 
beautifully  Iilustratea  in  Colours  by 
Viola  Boughton.  In  illuminated 
cover,  crown  4to,  6B» [Shortly^ 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Hand- 

booka.  Demv  8vo,  Illustrated,  uni- 
form in  size  for  binding. 

Academy  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1876  to  1882,  each  la. 

Academy  Notes,  1883.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Is. 

Academy  Notes,  1875-79.  Complete 
in  One  Volume,  with  nearly  .600 
Illustrations  in  Facsimile.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  limp.  68. 

Qroevenop  Notes,  1877.    6d. 

Gposvenop  Notes,  separate  years,  from 
1878  to  1882,  each  Is. 

Oroevenop  Notes,  1883.  With  Illus- 
trations.   Is. 

Graavenop  Notea,  1877-82.  With 
upwards  of  300  Illustrations.  Demy 
Svo,  cloth  limp,  6i. 

Piotupesat  South  Kensington.  With 
70  Illustrations.    Is. 

The  English  PIctupes  at  the  National 
Gallepy.    x  14  Illustrations.    Is. 

The  Old  Maateps  at  the  National 
Gallepy.    128  Illustrations.    Is.  6d. 

A  Complete  lllustpated  Catalogue 
to  the  National  Gallepy.  With 
Notes  by  H:  Blackburn,  and  34a 
Illusts.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3a. 

00 


With 
ill-pa^ 
F.   G.    Dumas.    (English  Edition.) 


The  Papis   Salon,   1883.    witn  400 
fuU-^ge^  Illustrations.     Edited  by 


Demy  Svo,  8a. 

At  the  PapIs  Salon.  Sixteen  large 
Plates,  printed  in  fiaicsimile  of  the 
Artists'  Drawings,  in  two  tints.  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Dumas.    Large  folio,  la. 

\^Imm€diately. 

The  Apt  Annual.  Edited  by  F.  G. 
Dumas.  With  250  fuU-pa|e  Illusts. 
Demy  Svo,  8a.  gd. 

Blake  (William):  Etchings  from 
his  Works.  By  W.  B.  Scott.  With 
descriptive  Text.  Folio,  half-bound 
boards,  India  Proofs,  21a^^ 

Boccaccio's  Decameron ;    or, 

Ten  Days'  Entertainment.  Translated 
into  English,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Thomas  Wright,  F.S.A.  With  Portrait, 
and  Stothard's  beautiful  Copper- 
plates. Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  7a.  6d. 


Bower8'{G.)  Hunting  Sketches: 

Canteps  In  Cpampshlpe.  Oblong  4to, 
half-bound  boards,  21a. 

Leaves  fk*om  a  Hunting  Joupnal. 
Coloured  in  facsimile  of  the  originals. 
Oblong  4to,  half-bound,  21a. 


Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by : 

Camp  Notea:  Stories  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Afnca,  and 
America.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
Sa.  60. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  28. 

Savaaa  Llfs.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
8a.  ed. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  bds.,  2a. 

Brand's  Observations  on  Pop- 

ulap  Antlqultlea,  chiefly  Illustrating 
the  Crig^in  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 
Ceremomes,  and  Superstitions.  With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Hkmry  Ellis. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  nit,  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  7a.  6a. 

Bret  Harte,  Works  by : 

Bpet  HaKe's  Collected  Wopks.  Ar- 
ranged and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Complete  in  Five  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6a.  each. 

Vol.  I.  CoMPLBTB  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Steel 
Plate  Portrait,  and  an  Introduction 
by  the  Author. 

Vol.  II.  Earlier  Papers -Luck  or 
Roaring  Camp,  and  other  Sketches 
—Bohemian  Papers  —  Spanish 
AND  American  Legends. 

Vol.  III.  Tales  op  the  Argonauts 
—Eastern  Sketches. 

Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conrot. 

Vol.  V.  Stories  —  Condensed 
Novels,  &c. 

The  Saleot  Wopks  of  Bpet  Hapta,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  J.  M.  Bbllew,  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  6d. 

Qabplel  Conpoy:  A  Novel.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2a. 

An  Helpeea  of  Red  Dog,  and  other 
Stories.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards, 
2a. ;  cloth  limp,  2a.  6d. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  Fcap. 
Svo.  picture  cover,  la.;  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  8a.  6d. 

The  Luck  of  Roaping  Camp,  and 
other  Sketches.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2a. 

Jeff  Bplgge's  Love  Stopy.  Fcap  Svo, 
picture  cover,  la. ;  cloth  extra,  2a.  6d. 

Flip.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  ; 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 
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Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by  : 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions, 
References,  Plots,  and  Stories. 
Third  Edition,  revised  throughout, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles:  Imitative, 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7t.  6d.     [/»  preparation. 

Buchanan's  (Robert)  Works : 

Ballads  of  Life,  Love,  and  Humour. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Arthur 
HuGHBS.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

Selected  Poemsof  Robert  Buchanan. 
With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dal21el. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Undertones.    Crotrn  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

68. 
London    Poems.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  6b. 
The  Book  of  Orm.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  6b. 
White  Rose  and  Red:  A  Love  Story. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

Idylls  and  Legends  of  Inverbum. 
Crown  8vo,  cUth  extra,  68. 

St.  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives :  A  Tale 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece  by  A.  B.  Houghton.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Hebrld  Isles:  Wanderings  in  the 
Land  of  Lome  and  the  Outer  He- 
brides. With  Frontispiece  by  W. 
Small.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Selections  from  the  Prose  Writings 
of  Robert  Buchanan.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6b.  [Shortly. 

Robert  Buchanan's  Complete  Poeti- 
cal Works.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d.  {In  preparation. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Swerd :  A  Ro- 
mance. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28. 

A  Child  of  Nature :  A  Roman(5e.  With 
a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  88.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  Sb. 

God  and  the  Man :  A  Romance.  With 
Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 

The  IMartyrdom  of  IMadeline:  A 
Romance.  With  a  Frontispiece  by 
A.  W.  Cooper.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  38. 6d. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  Macnab.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

Annan  Water:  A  Romance.  Three 
Yds.,  or.  8vo,  3l8. 6d.   {Immediately. 


Brewster  (Sir  David),   Works 

by: 

More  Worlds  than  One:  The  Creed 
of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of 
the  Christian.  With  Plates.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  4b.  6d. 

The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Lives  of 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brake,  and  Ksr- 
LBR.  With  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  is.  6d. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  A  New 
Edition,  with  numeroas  Illustrations, 
and  Chapters  on  the  Being  and 
Faculties  of  Man,  and  Additi<»a} 
Phenomena  of  Natural  Magic,  by 
J.  A.  Smith.  Post  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
48.  6d. 

Brillat-Savarin.— Gastronomy 

as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat-Savarix. 
Translat«Ml  bv  R.  £.  Amoerso.n,  M.A. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Burnett  (Mrs.),  Novels  by  : 

Surly  Tim,  and  other  Stories.  Pott 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Kathleen  Mavourneen.  Fcap.  Svo, 
picture  cover,  iB. 

Lindsay's  Luck.  Feap.  Svo,  picture 
cover,  l8. 

Pretty  Polly  Pepiberton.  Fcap.  Svo, 
picture  cover.  Is. 

Burton  (Robert): 

The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  A 
New  Edition,  complete,  corrected 
and  enriched  by  Translations  of  the 
Classical  Extracts.  Demy  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  7b.  6d. 

Melancholy  Anatomised :  Being  an 
Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  op  Mrlancholy. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

Burton  (Captain),  Works  by : 

To  the  Gold  Coast  for  Gold :  A  Per- 
sonal  Narrative.  By  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton and  Verne Y  Lovbtt  Cameron. 
With  Maps  and  Frontispiece.  Two 
Vols.,  crowH  Svo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 

The  Book  of  the  Sword :  Being  a 
History  ef  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in 
all  Countries,  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  By  Richard  F.  Burton. 
With  over  400  Illustrations.  Square 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  26b.  [In  preparation, 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Edited  by  Rev.  T.  Scorr.  With  17 
beautiful  Steel  Plates  by  Stothard, 
engraved  by  Goodall  ;  and  numerous 
Woodcuts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
gilt,  78.  6d. 
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Byron  (Lord) : 

Byron's  Letters  and  Journals.  With 
Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas 
Moore.  A  Reprint  of  the  OrigJDal 
Edition,  newly  revised,  with  Twelve 
full-pai2e  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt,  7l.  6d. 

Byron's  Don  Juan.  Complete  in  One 
Vol.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Cameron    (Commander)    and 

Captain  Burton.— To  the  GoM  Coast 
for  Gold :  A  Personal  Narrative.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton  and  Vbrnby 
LovETT  Cameron.  With  Frontispiece 
and  Maps.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  21l. 


Cameron    (Mrs.    H.    Lovett). 

Novels  by: 

Juliet's  Guardian.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2i. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  38.  6d. 

Deceivers  Ever.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  38.;  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d. 


Campbell.— White  and  Black: 

Travels  in  the  United  States.  By  Sir 
George  Campbell,  M.P.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  148. 

Cariyle  (Thomas) : 

Thomas  Cariyle:  Letters  and  Re- 
collections. By  MoNcuRE  D.  Con- 
way, M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Illustrations,  68. 

On  the  Choice  of  Books.  By  Thomas 

Carlyle.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author 
hy  R.  H.  Shepherd.  New  and  Re- 
vised Edition,  post  Svo,  cloth  extra. 
Illustrated,  Is.  6d. 

The  Correspondence  of  Thomas 
Cariyle  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
2834  to  1872.  Edited  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  248. 

Century  (A)  of  Dishonour:  A 

Sketch  ol  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment's Dealings  with  some  of  the 
Indian  Tribes.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  78. 6d. 

Chapman's  (George)  Works : 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II., 
the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations, 
with  an  Introductory  Essay  bv  Alger- 
non Charles  Swinburne.  Vol.  lU., 
the  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth 
exua,  Uk. ;  or  separately,  68.  each. 


Chatto  &  Jackson.— A  Treatise 

on  Wood  Engraving,  Historical  and 
Practical.  By  Wm.  Andrew  Chatto 
and  John  Jackson.  With  an  Addi- 
tional Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bohn  ; 
and  450  fiae  Illustrations.  A  Reprint 
of  the  last  Revised  Edition,  Large 
4to,  half-bound,  288. 

Chaucer : 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden 
Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 
Eight  Coloured  Pictures  and  nu- 
merous Woodcuts  by  the  Author. 
New  Ed.,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  Bv  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  Demy  Svo,  clotii  limp,  2B.6d. 

Cobban  -.The  Cure  of  Souls : 

A  Story.  By  J.  Mac^aren  Cobban. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar 

sinister:  A  Story.  By  C.  Allston 
Collins.  PostSvo,  illustrated  boards. 


Collins  (Mortimer  &  Frances), 

Novels  by : 

Sweet  and  Twenty  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2b. 

Frances.    Post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. ;  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  88.  6d. 

The  Village  Comedy.  Post  Svo,  illust. 
boards,  28. ;  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 

You  Play  Me  False.  Post  8vo,  illust. 
boar Js,  28.;  cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 


Collins  (Mortimer),  Novels  by  : 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  38.  €d. 

Transmigration.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  28. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  6d. 

From  IMIdnlght  to  Midnight.  Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. :  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune.  Post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 


Colman's    Humorous  Works : 

"  Broad  Grins/*  "  My  Nightgown  and 
Slippers,'*  and  other  Humorous  Works, 
Prose  and  Poetical,  of  George  Col- 
man.  With  Life  by  G.  B.  Buckstone, 
and  Frontispiece  bvHooARTH.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  gift,  78. 6A. 
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Collins    (Wilkie),    Novels   by. 

Each  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  28; 

cloth  limp,  Sl  6d.;  or  crown  8vo. 

cloth  extra,  lUostrated,  8l.  6d. 
Antonina.    Illust.  b^  A.  Concankn. 
Basil.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gil- 

BBKT  and  J.  Mahonky. 

Hide  and  Seek.  lUastrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  J.  Mahonby. 

The  Dead  Secret.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanbn. 

Queen  of  HeaKs.  Illustrated  by  Sir 
John  Gilbert  and  A.  Concanen. 

My  Miaoellaniee.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Concanbn,  and  a  Steel-plate 
Portrait  of  Wilxib  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White.  With  Illus- 
trations  by  Sir  John  Gilbert  and 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations 

by  G.  Du  MAURiBRand  F.  A.  Fraser. 

Man  and  Wlfs.    Illust.  by  W.  Small. 

Poop    Mies    Finch.      Illustrated    by 

G.  Du     Mauribr    and     Edward 
Hughes. 

Mies  op  MPS.  ?   With  Illustrations  by 

S.  L.  FiLDBsand  Henry  Woods. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by 

G.  Du  Mauribr  and  C.  S.  Rands. 
The    Fpozen    Deep.     Illustrated   by 

G.  Du  Mauribr  and  J.  Mahonby. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.  Illustrated 

by  S.  L.  FiLDES  and  Sydnby  Halu 
The  Two  Deetlnleo. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    Illustrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
JeBebel's  Dau(htep. 
The  Block  Robe. 

Heart  and  Science :  A  Story  of  the 
Present  Time.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  311.  6d. 

Convalescent     Cookery :     A 

Family    Handbook.     3y    Cathk»ink 
Ryan.    Post  8vo,  cloth  hmp,  2i.  6d. 

Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works 

by: 
Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.    Two 
Vols.,  royal  8vo,  with  65  lllusts.,28B. 

A  Necklace  of  Storieo.  Illustrated 
bv  W.  J.  Hbnnbssy.  Square  8yo, 
cloth  extra,  Ol. 

The  Wandering  Jew.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  81. 

Thomas  Carlyle :  Letters  and  Re* 
collectlonsL  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61. 


Cook  (Dutton),  Works  by : 

Hour*  with  th«  Ployero.  With  a 
Steel  Plate  Frontispiece.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edit,  cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.fik. 

Nights  at  the  Ploy:  A  View  of  the 
English  Stage.  Two  Vols.,  ciDwa 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  21b. 

Leo:  A  NoveL  Post  8yo,  illostrated 
boards,  7m. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  ti. ;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3i.  6d.  {ShorUy. 

CopyHght.  —  A    Handbook  of 

English  and  Foreign  Copyright  In 
Literary  and  Dramatic  Works.  By 
Sidney  Jbrrold,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister -at-Law.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp.  2fc  6d. 

Corn  wal  I. — Popu  lar  Romances 

of  the  Weat  of  England;  or,  The 
Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Si^perstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  RoBBRT  Hunt,  F.R.S.  New  and 
Itovised  Edition,  with  Additions,  and 
Two  Steel-plate  Illustrations  by 
Gborob  Cruixshamk.  Crown  8vo« 
cloth  extra,  7t.  6d.     _      

Creasy.— Memoirs  of  Eminent 

Etonians :  with  Notices  of  the  Early 
History  of  Eton  College.  Bt  Sir 
Edward  Crbasy,  Author  of  '*  The 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World." 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  13 
Portcaits.  7s.  6d. 

Crulksliank  (George): 

The  Comic  Almanack.  Complete  in 
Two  Sbries  :  The  First  from  1833 
to  X843;  the  Second  from  X84L4  to 
1833.  A  Gathering  of  the  bbst 
Humour  of  Thackbray,  Hood,  Mat- 
HBW,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckbtt, 
Robert  Brouoh,  ftc.  With  s,ooo 
Woodcuts  and  Steel  Engravings  by 
Cruibshank,  Hinb,  Landblls,  ftc 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  two  very  thick 
volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Crulkshank.  By 
Blanchard  Jbrrold,  Author  of 
"The  Life  of  Napoleon  III.,"  Ac. 
With  84  Illustrations.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition,  enlarged,  with  Ad- 
ditional  Plates,  and  a  very  oarefulty 
compiled  Bibliography.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7l.  60.  [5Aor</y. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  A  choicely-printed 
Edition,  with  37  Woodcuts  and  Two 
Steel  Plates,  by  Gborob  Cruik- 
shanx.  Crown  6vo,  cloth  extra,  7l.  Od. 
A  few  Large  Paper  copies,  carefuUv 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  witn 
Ii^ia  proofs  of  the  Illustrations, 
price  368.  [Itupreparatian, 
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Crimes  and  Punishments.  In- 
cluding a  New  Translation  of  Becca- 
ria's  "De  Delitti  e  delle  Pene."  By 
James  Anson  Farkbr.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  61. 


Gumming. — in  tlie  Hebrides. 
By  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumicinc,  Author 
of  *'  At  Home  in  Fiji.*'  With  Auto- 
type Facsimile  and  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  8i.  6d.       iPrtpwing. 


Cussans.— Handbooi(  of  Her. 

aldry;  with  Instructions  for  Tracing 
Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient 
MSS.,  &c.  By  ToHN  E.  Cussans. 
Entirely  New  ana  Revised  Edition, 
illustrated  with  over  400  Woodcuts 
and  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  eiftra,  7s.  61. 


Cy pies.— Hearts  of  Gold:    A 

Novel.    By  William  Cyplbs.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


Daniel.  —  Merrle  England  In 
the  Olden  Time.  Bv  George  Daniel. 
With  Illustrations  ov  Robt.  Cruik- 
SHANK.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3b.  6d. 


Daudet.— Port  Salvation;   or. 

The  Evangelist.  Bv  Alphonsb 
Daudet.  Translated  by  C.  Harry 
Meltzer.    Two  Vols.,  post  8vo,  ISi. 


Davenant.  —  Wliat   sliall    my 

Son  beP  Hints  for  Parents  on  the 
Choice  of  a  Profession  or  Trade  for 
their  Sons.  By  Francis  Davenant, 
M.A.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  Bd. 


Davles'    (Sir  Joiin)  Gomplete 

Poetical  Wopke,  including  Psalms  I. 
to  L.  in  Verse,  and  other  hitherto  Un- 
published MSS.,  for  the  first  time 
Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial- 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  B.  Grosart.  D.D.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  128. 

De  Maistre.— A  Journey  Round 

My  Room.  By  Xavibr  de  Maistre. 
Translated  by  Henry  Attwbix.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 


Derwent  (Leitii),  Novels  by: 

Oup  Lady  of  Teaps.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28.  {Shortly. 

Cipce'a  Lovepa.  Three  Vols^  crown 
8vo,  818.  6d.  ISkortly. 


Dickens  (Cliaries),  Novels  by  : 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
Sketches  by  Box. 
The  Pickwick  Papeps. 
Olivep  Twist. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

TIm  Speeches  of  Chaples  Dickons. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  lunp,  28.  6d. 

Chapies  Dickens's  Speeches,  Chro- 
nologicallv  Arranged :  with  a  New 
Life  of  tne  Author,  and  a  Biblio- 
graphical List  of  his  Published 
Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  from 
1833  to  X883.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  68.  [/»  preparation. 


About  England  with  Dickens.  By 
Alprbo  RiMMBR.  With  57  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  A.  Vanbbrhoof,  Alvbed 
RiMUER,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  10b.  Od. 


Dictionaries : 

A  Dictionapy  of  IMIpacles:  Imitative. 
Realistic,  and  Dogmatic  Bv  the 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.   IPrepariug. 

A  DiQtIonapy  of  the  Dpama:  Being 
a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the  Plays, 
Plavwrights,Player8,  and  Playhouses 
of  tne  United  Kingdom  and  America, 
from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present 
Times.  By  W.  Davenport  Adams. 
A  thick  volume,  crown  8vo,  half- 
bound,  12b.  6d.  [Ik  prepar^iott, 

Famlliap  Allusions:  A  Handbook 
of  Miscellaneous  Information ;  in- 
cluding the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Stat«es,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities, 
and  the  like.  By  Wm.  A.  Wheeler 
and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

The  Readep's  Handbook  of  Allu- 
sions, Refepences,  Plots,  and 
Stoples.  Bv  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer* 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised 
throughout,  with  a  New  Appendix, 
containing  a  Complete  English  Bib- 
liography. Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages, 
cloth  extra,  78.  8d. 

Shopt  Saylntfs  of  Qpeat  Men.  With 
Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Samuel  A.  Bbnt.  M.A.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

The  Slang  Dlotlonapy:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ob.  Sd. 
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Wondft,  Facts,  and  Phrases :  A  Dic< 
tionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
ot-thc-Way  Matters.  By  Elie2ER 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  oalf-bound, 
12s.  6d. 

bob80fr(W~  t.).  Works  by  : 

Literary  Frivol  It  l«s,  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
21.6(1. 

Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentri- 
cities.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2i.  6d. 

Doran.  —  Memories    of    our 

Great  Towns ;  with  Anecdotic  Glean- 
ings concerning;  their  Worthies  and 
their  Oddities.  By  Dr.  John  Doran, 
F.S.A.  With  38  Illustrations.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  7b.  6d. 

Drama,  A  Dictionary  of  the. 

Being  a  comprehensive  Guide  to  the 
Plays.  Playwrights,  Players,  and  Play- 
houses of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
America,  from  the  Earliest  to  the  Pre- 
sent Times.  By  W.  Datbnport 
Adams.  (Uniform  with  Brewbr*s 
"  Reader's  Handbook.")  Crown  8vo, 
.  hall-bound,  12i.  6d.      [In  preparation. 

Dramatists,  The  Old.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Vignette  Por^ 
traits.  6b.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Joneon's  Works.  With  Notes 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 

g-aphical  Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford. 
dited   by   Colonel    Cunninqham. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman*s  Worics.  Complete  in 
Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the 
Plays  complete,  includingthe  doubt- 
ful ones;  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Essay  by  Algkrnon  Chas. 
SwiifBURNB:  Vol.  I1I»  the  Transla- 
tions of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

IMarlowe's   Works.       Including    his 
Translations.     Edited,  with   Notes 
.     and  Introdsction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   One  Vol. 

IMassinger's  Plays.  From  the  Text  of 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Col. 
CuNNiNOKAM.    One  Vol 

Dyer.  —  The     Foil^  -  Lore     of 

Plants.  By  T.  F.  Thisblton  Dysr, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo^  cloth  extra.  Si. 

{In  preparation, 

i-  - ^^ — - — —  I 

Edwards,  Betham-.  —  Felicia : 

A  Novel.  By  M.  Bbtham-Edwards. 
Post  8vo,  iuiistrated  boardSi  Si. ; 
crown  8to,  doth  eitrs,  ti.  01. 


Early  English   Poets.    Edited, 

with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 
by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  6i.  per  Volume. 

Fletcher's  (Gilee,  B.D.J  Complete 
Poems.     One  Vol. 

Davlee'  (Sir  John)  Complete 
Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 

Herriclc's  (Robert)  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.    Three  Vols. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 
Poetical  Worke.    Three  V<ds. 

Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels 

by  : 

A  Point  of  Honour.  Post  8va,  Ulus- 
trated  boards,  2i. 

Archie  Lovelt.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2i. :  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
3B.6d. 

Eggieston.  —  Roxy :    A  Novel 

By  Edward  Egglsston.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  tt. ;  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra.  Si.  6d. 

Emanuei.— On  Diamonds  and 

Precious  stones:  their  Historr,  Value, 
and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for 
ascertaining  their  Reality.  By  Hakry 
Emanubl,  F.R.G.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Ss. 

Engiishman's  House,  The:  A 

Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Seloctmg  or  Building  a  House,  widi 
full  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  Ac 
By  C.  J .  Richardson.  Third  Edition. 
With  nearly  600  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d.  ..^ 

Ewald  (Aiex.  Charles,  F.8.A.), 

Works  by: 

Storlee  fN>m  the  State  Papers. 
With  an  Autotype  Facsimile.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prinoe 
Charles  Stuart,  Connt  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  the  Young  Pre- 
tender. From  the  State  Papers  and 
other  Sources.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  a  Portrait,  crown  Svo^ 
cloth  extra,  7i.  dd. 

Fairhoit Tobacco:  Its  His- 
tory and  Associations;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Plant  and  its  Mano- 
facture,  and  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all 
Ages  and  Countries.  By  P.  W.  Fair- 
holt,  F.S.A.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  upwards  of  100  Illustra- 
tions by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  doch 
extra,  M. 
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Familiar  Allusions:  A  Hand- 
book of  Miscellaaeout  Infonnatioo: 
including  the  Names  of  Celebrated 
Sutues,  Paintings,  Palaces,  Country 
Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships,  Streets, 
Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  and  the 
like.  Bv  William  A.  Wheeler, 
Auther  of  "  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ;  ** 
and  Charles  G.  Whkelek.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by  : 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle : 

Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Roval  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crookes,  F.C.S. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  4s  6d. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each  other: 
Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Edited  by  William  Crooxes,  F.CS. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  is.  M. 


Fin. Bee  — The   Cupboard 

Pa|>ert:  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.  By  Fin-Bbc.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  Ss.  Od. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by  : 

The  Recreations  of  a  LKerary  Man : 
or,  Does  Writing  Pav?  With  Re- 
collections of  some  Literary  Men, 
and  a  View  of  a  Literary  Man's 
Working  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  8d. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
Bella  Donna. 
Never  Forgotten. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly. 
Seventy-flve  Brooke  Street. 


Fletcher's  (Giles,  B.D.)  Com. 

Elete  Poems:  Christ's  Victorie  in 
[eaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth. 
Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and 
Minor  Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Grosart,  D.D.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
boards,  68. 

Fonblanque. — Filthy  Lucre :  A 

Novel.    By  Albany  db  Fonblahqub. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Si. 


Franclllon  (R.  E.).  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

Olympia. 

Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One. 

Esther's  Glove.  Fcap.  8vo,  picture 
cover,  Is. 

Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by  :~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

Circus  LIfiB  and  Circus  Celebrities. 

The  Lives  of  the  Cor\)urers. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  OSd 
London  Fairs. 

French  Literature,  Hlstory^f 

By  Hrnri  Van  Laun.     Complete  in 
_Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds..  228.  Sd. 

Gardening  Books: 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Green- 
house :  Practical  Advice  to  Amateur 
Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  ol 
the  Flower.Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden. 
By  Grorgr  Glknny.  Post  bvo,  cloth 
limp,  28. 6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden :  The  Plants  wc 
Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Terrold.  Author  of  "The 
Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent,"  &c. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  Cd. 

Household  Horticulture:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jank 
Jkrrold.  Illustrated.  Post  bvo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

The  Garden   that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  ToM  Jbrrold.    Fcap.  8vo,  illns- 

trated  cover,  la.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 
My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 

there.  By  Francis  Gkorck  Heath. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth    extra,  6s.;     gilt 
_JBdKe8,68; 

Garrett.— The  Capef  GIrfsTA 

Novel.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. ;  crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  88. 6d. 

Gentleman's  Magazine  (The) 

for  1883.  One  SHilling  Monthly. 
"The  New  'Abelard,"  Robert  Bu- 
chanan's New  Serial  Story,  was  begun 
in  the  January  Number  or  The  G^- 
tlbman's  MAGA2JNB.  Tbis  Number 
contained  many  other  interesting 
Articles,  the  continuation  of  Julian 
Hawthorne's  Story,  "Dust,'^and  a 
further  instalment  of^'Solenoe  Notes," 
by  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S. 
%•  Notp  ready,  the  Volume /or  July  to 

I>bcembsr,  x882,  cloth  extra, price  dt.9d^ ; 

Cases  for  bindings  28.  each. 
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German  Popular  Stories.  Col- 
lected by  the  Brothers  Gmmm,  and 
Translated  by  Edoas  Taylok.  Edited, 
with  an  Introdnction,  by  John  Ruskin. 
With  22  Illustrations  on  Steel  by 
Georob  Cruikshank.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8i.  6d. ;  gilt  edges,  7l.  6d. 

Gibbon  (Charles),  Novels  by : 

Each  in  crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  8l.  6d.; 
or  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  Si. 

Robin  Gray. 

Fop  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  will  the  WoHd  Say  ? 

In  Honour  Bound. 

In  Love  and  War. 

For  the  King. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Sf . 
The  Dead  Heart. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3f.  6d.  each. 
The  Braea  of  Yarrow.         ' 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 

Tliree  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  318.  6d.  each. 
The  Golden  Shaft 
Of  High  Degree. 

Fancy-Free.    Two  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

[In  the  press. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by :  ~ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8b.  each. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guesta. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke,  Costermonger. 

G 1 1  bert  ( W.  80^  Origl  nal  IPlay  s 

by:  In  Two  Series,  each  compfete  in 
itself,  price  2s.  6d.  each.  First  Series 
contains  The  Wicked  World— Pygma- 
lion and  Galatea  —  Charity  —  The 
Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial 
bjr  Jurv.  The  Second  Series  con- 
tains Broken  Hearts  — -  Engaged  — 
Sweethearts — Gretchen— Dan'l  Drnce 
—Tom  Cobb— H.  M.S.  Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer — The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Glenny.— A    Year's    Work    In 

Garden  and  Greenhouse;  Practical 
Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to 
the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.  B^  George 
Glenny.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Godwin.— Lives  of  the  Necro. 

manoera.  By  William  Godwin. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2i. 


Golden  Library,  The: 

Square  x6mo  (Tanchnttz  sizeX  cloth 
limp,  SbL  per  volume. 

Ballad  History  of  England.  By  W. 
C.  Bennett. 

Bayard  Tavlor'a  Diversions  of  the 

Echo  CluB. 
Byron's  Don  Juan. 

Godwin's  (William)  Lives  of  tha 
Necromancers. 

Holmaa'a  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table.  With  an  Introduction 
by  G.  A.  Sala. 

Holmes's  Professor  at  the  Break- 
fSBt  Table. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illustra- 
tions. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Tales  of  a 
Traveller. 

Irving's  (Washington)  Talea  of  the 
Alhambra. 

Jesse's  (Edward)  Scenea  and  Oc- 
cupations of  a  Country  LIfis. 

Lamb's  Eaaays  of  Ella.  Both  Series 
Complete  in  One  VoL 

Leitfh  Hunt's  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a 
Cnimney  Comer,  and  other  Pieces. 
With  Portrait,  and  Introduction  by 
Edmund  Ollier. 

Mallory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 
d'Arthur:  The  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  Edited  by  B.  Momt- 
GOMEUB  Ranking. 

Paacal's  Provincial  Letters.  A  New 
Translation,  with  Historical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crie, 
D.D. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Complete. 

Roqjiefouoauld's  Maxims  «umI  Moral 
Reflections.  With  Notes,  and  In- 
troductory Essay  by  Saintb-Bkuvk. 

St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Virginia,  and 
The  Indian  Cottage.  Edited, with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  £.  Clarke. 

Shelley's  Early  Poems,  and  Queen 
Mab.   With  Essay  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Shelley's  Later  Poems:  Laon  and 
Cythna,  &c 

Shelley's  Posthumous  Poems,  the 
Shelley  Papers,  &c 

Shelley's  Prose  Works,  including  A 
Refutation  of  Deism,  Zastrozzi,  St. 
Irvyne,  &c. 

White's  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S. 
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Golden  Treasury  of  Thought, 

The:  An  ENCYCLOP>eDiA  op  Quota- 
tions from  Writers  of  all  Times  and 
Countries.  Selected  and  Edited  bv 
Tmbodork  Taylor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt  and  gilt  edges,  71.  6d. 


Gordon    Gumming In    the 

Hebrides.  By  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming, 
Author  of  "At  Home  in  Fiji."  With 
Autotype  Facsimile  and  numerous 
fullMMige  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Be.  6d.         [In  preparation. 


Graham.  —   The    Professor's 

wife :  A  Stor^r.  By  Leonard  Graham. 
Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth 
extra,  2i.  6d. 


Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  the,  Described  from  Antique  Monu- 
roents.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
KoNBR.  Translated  from  the  Third 
German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr. 
F.  HuEPPBR.  With  ^^  Illustrations. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  <kL 

Greenwood  (James),Works  by: 

The  Wilde  of  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  88. 6d. 

Low-Life  Deepe :  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fisn  to  be  Found  There. 
Crown  8vO,  cloth  extra,  8s.  fid. 

Dick  Temple:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  2s. 


Guyot.— The  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Physical  Geography  in  its  relation 
to  the  History  of  Mankind.  By 
Arnold  Guyot.  With  Additions  by 
Professors  Agassiz,  Pibrcb,  and  Gray; 
iz  Maps  and  Engravings  on  Steel, 
some  Coloured,  and  copious  Index. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gut,  is.  fid. 


Hair  (The):  Its  Treatment  in 
Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
Translated  from  tho  German' of  Dr.  I. 
PiNcus.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  fid. 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas   Gordon), 

Poems  by: 

Maiden   Ecstasy.      Small  4to,  cloth 
extra,  8s. 

New    Symbols.     Crown  8vo^   cloth 
extra,  fis. 

Letfende  of  the  Morrow.   Crown  8vo, 
clotb  extra,  fis. 

.  The  Serpent  Play.   Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  fis. 


Half-Hours  with  Foreign  Nov- 

ellsts.  With  Notices  of  their  Lives 
and  Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice 
ZiMMERN.  A  New  Edition.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12s. 

HaTl.— Sketches  of  Irish  Chn- 

racter.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvev, 
and  G.  Cruikshank.  Medium  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt,  78.  fid. 

Halliday.— Every.day   Papers. 

By  Andrew  Halliday.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  28. 

Handwriting,  The  Philosophy 

of.    With  over  xoo  Facsimiles  and  Ex- 

Slanatory  Text.     By  Don  Felix  dr 
ALAMANCA.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,28.  fid. 

Hanky-Panky:  A  Collection  of 
Very  £asyTricks,Very  Difficult  Tricks, 
White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Creuer.  With  sco 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
48.  fid. 

Hardy    (Lady   DufTus).  —  Paul 

Wynter*s  Sacrlfloe:  A  Story.  By 
Lady  DuFFUS  Hardy.  Post  8vo,  illusi. 
boards,  2s. 

Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the 

Greenwood  Tree.  By  Thomas  Hardy, 
Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd.'*  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
38.  fid. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2^ 

Hawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by : 

The  Art  of  Dpese.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Small  8vo,  illustrated 
cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  fid. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.  Square  9vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  Co- 
loured Frontispiece  and  nearly  xoo 
Illustrations,  10s.  fid. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.  Square  8vo, 
handsomely  bound  and  profusely 
Illustrated,  10s.  fid. 

Chaucer  for  Children:  A  Golden 
Kev.  With  Eight  Coloured  Pictures 
ana  numerous  Woodcuts.  New 
Edition,  small  4to,  cloth  extra,  SB. 

Chauoer  for  Schools.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  fid. 

Hawels  (Rev.  H.  R.).— American 

Humorists.  Including  Washington 
Irving,  Olivsr  Wf.ndell  Holmes, 
Iambs  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward.Marx  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Hawbis,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo^  cloth  extra,  fis. 
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Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3l.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 

Garth. 

Elllce  Quentin. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds. 
Fcap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover.  Is. ; 
cloth  extra,  2s.  6d. 

Prince  Saronl's  Wife,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  8s.  6d. 

Dust:  A  Novel.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  31t.  6d. 


Heath   (F.   G.).  —  My   Garden 

Wild,  and  What  I  Grew  There.  By 
Fran'cis  George  Heath,  Author  of 
••  The  Fern  World,"  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  5s. ;  cloth  gilt,  and  gilt 
edges,  fli. 


Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by  : 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Ivan  de  BIron :  A  Novel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  38.  6(1.;  post  8vo,  illas- 
t»ated  boards,  2l. 


Heptalogia    (The);     or.     The 

Seven  against  Sense.      A  Cap  with 
Seven  Bells.     Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra. 


Herbert.— The  Poems  of  Lord 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  J.  Churton 
Collins.  Crown  8vo,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, &B. ;  Large-Paper  copies  (only 
50  printed),  15b. 

Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides, 

Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete  Col- 
lected Poems.  With  Memorial-Intro- 
duction and  Notes  bv  the  Revw  A.  B. 
Grosart,  D.D.,  Steel  P-rtrait,  Index 
of  First  Lines,  and  Glossarial  Index, 
&c.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  18b. 


Hesse  •  Wartegg       (Chevalier 

Ernst  vonX  Worics  by : 
Tunis:    The  Land  and  the  People. 
With  32  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  S8.  6d. 

The  New  South-West:  Travelling 
Sketches  from  Kansas,  New  Mexico, 
Arisona,  and  Northern  Mexice. 
With  100  fine  Illustrations  and  3 
Maps.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Its.  [  In  preparation. 


Hindley  (Charles),  Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  6d.  each. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Scurings :  In- 
eluding  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with 
Taverns,  Coffee  Houses,  Clubs.  &c. 
With  Illustrations. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Charles  Hikdley. 


Holmes(OllverWendetl),Works 

by: 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfsst- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp, 
2b.  6d. ;  another  Edition  in  snuiler 
type,  with  an  Introduction  by  G.  A. 
Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tL 

The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast- 
Table  ;  with  the  Story  of  Iris.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b. 

Holmes.  —  The     Science     of 

Voice  Production  and  Voice  Preser- 
vation: A  Popular  Manual  for  the 
Use  of  Speakers  and  Singers.  By 
Gordon  Holmbs,  M.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Hood  (Thomas): 

Hood's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
,  Verse.    Including  the  Cream  of  the 
Comic  Annuals.    With  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portrait,  and  soo  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7l.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.  Com- 
plete. With  all  the  original  Illus- 
trations.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Hood  (Tom),  Works  by: 

From  Nowhere  to  the  North  Pole : 
A  Noah's  Arkaological  Narrative. 
With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brun- 
TON  and  E.  C.  Barnks.  Square 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Sl 

A  Golden  Heart:  A  Novel.  PostSvo, 
illustrated  boards,  21. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Hu. 

morous  Works,  including  his  Lodi- 
crous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns  and 
Hoaxes.  With  a  New  Life  of  the 
Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illustralions.  Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra, 
gilt,  7«.  8d. 

Home.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
in  Three  Books.  By  Richard  Hbk- 
oiST  HoKNB.  With  Photographic 
Portrait  from  a  Medallion  by  Sum- 
MKRS.  Tenth  Edition,  crown  8va^ 
cloth  extra,  7t. 
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Howell.—Conflicts  of  Capital 

and  Laboup,  Historically  and  Eco- 
nomically considered:  Being  a  His* 
tory  and  Review  of  the  Trade  Unions 
of  Great  Britain^  showing  their  Origin, 
Projpess.  Constitution,  and  Objects,  in 
their  Political,  Social,  Economical, 
and  Industrial  Aspects.  By  George 
Howell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
7b.  ed.  * 

Hueffep.— The    Troubadoura: 

A  History  of  Provencal  Life  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Bv 
Francis  Hubffer.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  12b.  6d. 


Hugo.  — -  The    Hunchback    of 

Notre  Dame.  By  Victor  Hugo. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2B. 

Hunt.— Essays  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  and 
other  Pieces.  With  Portrait  and  In> 
troduction  by  Edmund  Ollier.  Post 
bvo,  cloth  limp,  2b. 


Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by : 
Thorn Icroft'a  Model.     Crown    8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Sb.  6d.;  pest  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2b. 

The  Leaden  Caeket.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Sb.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
I  rated  boards,  2i. 

Self  Condemned.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
Bvo,  3lB.  6d. 

ingelow Fated  to  be  Free :  A 

Novel.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Crown 
Nvo,  cloth  ext^a,  Tm.  6d.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2b. 

Jreland  under  the  Land  Act: 

Letters  to  the  Standard  during  the 
Crisis.  Containing  the  most  recent 
information  about  the  State  of  the 
Country,  the  Pojpular  Leaders,  the 
Leas[ue,  the  Working  of  the  SuV -Com- 
missions, dec.  With  Leading  Cases 
under  the  Act,  living  the  Evidence  in 
full ;  Judicial  Dicta,  Ac.  By  B.  Cakt- 
Wall.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  OB. 

Irving  (Washlngton),Works  by: 

Poet  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  each. 
,  Tales  of  a  Traveller. 
Tales  of  fhs  Alhambra. 

James.— Oonfldence :  A  NoveL 

By  Henry  James,  Jun.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3b.  60. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


Janvier.— Practical  Keramlcs 

for  students.       By   Catherine  A. 

Janvier.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Each 

crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB.  8d. ;  or  poet 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2b. 

The  Dark  Colleen. 

The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

JefTerles.- Nature  near  Lon- 
don. By  Richard  Jefferies,  Author 
of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home.'* 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8b. 

Jennings   (H.  J.).— Curiosities 

of  Criticism.   By  Hbkrv  J.  Jennings. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 


Jennings     (Hargrave).  —  The 

Roslcruclans:  Their  Rites  and  Mys- 
teries. With  Chapters  on  the  Ancient 
Fire  and  Serpent  Worshippers.  By 
Hargrave  Jennings.  With  Five  full- 
page  Plates  and  upwards  of  300  Illus- 
trations. A  New  Edition,  crcArn  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by :    * 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
By  ToM  Jerrold.  Fcap.  8vo,  ilius- 
trated  cover,  IB. ;  cloth  limp,  iB.  Od. 

Houeahoid  Hortieulturs:  A  Gossip 
about  Flowers.  By  Tom  and  Jamb 
Jerrold.  Illustrated.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2b.  6d. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants 
we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them. 
By  Tom  Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2b.  WL 

Jesse.— Scenes  and  Occupa- 
tions of  a  Country  Ltfls.  By  Edward 
Jesse.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2b. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works 

by: 

FIngsrRIng  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  over 
aoo  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7b.  6d. 

Credulities,  Past  and  Present;  in- 
cluding the  Sea  atd  Seamen.  Miners, 
Talismans, Word  and  Letter  Divina- 
tion, EEorcising  and  Blessing  of 
Animals,  Birds,  Egg^  Luck,  Ac. 
With  an  Etched  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth  extra,  78.  61. 

Crowns  and  Coronations :  A  History 
of  Regalia  in  all  Times  and  Conn- 
tries.  With  about  150  Hlustrations, 
many  full -page.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7ft.  6d.  [In  preparation. 
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Jonson's  (Ben)   Works.    With 

Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 
a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William 
GiPFORD.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cum- 
NiNOHAU.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  18b.  ;  or  separately,  as.  per 
Volnme. 

Josephus.TheCompieteWorks 

of.  Translated  by  Whiston.  Con- 
taining both  "  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  "^and  "  The  Wars  of  the  Jews." 
Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  52  Illustrations 
and  Maps,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  14s. 

Kavanagh.— The  Pearl  Foun- 

tftin,  and  other  Fairy  Stories.  By 
Bridget  and  Julia  Kavanagh.  With 
Thirty  Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6fe. 


Kempt.— Pencil    and  Palette: 

Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 
Robert  Kempt.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2b.  6d. 


KIngeley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8f.  fid.; 
^  or  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iB, 

Oakshott  Castle. 

Number  Seventeen. 

Lace  (Old  Point),  and  How  to 
Copy  and  Imitate  it.  By  Daisy 
Watkrhousr  Hawkins.  With  17 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  6d. 


Lamb  (Charles) : 

Mary  and  Charles  Lamb:  Their 
Poems,  Letters,  and  Remains.  With 
Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt.  With  Hancock's 
Portrait  of  the  Essayist,  Facsimiles 
of  the  Title-pages  of  the  rare  First 
Editions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's 
Works,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  10b.  6d. 

Lamb's  Complete  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H. 
Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  a  Page  of  the  "  Essay 
on  Roast  Pig."  Crown  8vo,  clotn 
extra,  78. 6d. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.   Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9b. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prince 
Dorus.    By  Charles  Lamb.    Care- 

V  fully  Reprinted  from  unique  copies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra  Sg. 


Lane'8  Arabian  Nights,  au>.: 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights: 
commonly  called,  in  England/**  The 
Arabian  Nights*  Entertain- 
ifSNTs."  A  New  Translation  from 
the  Arabic,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
Edward  Wiulxam  Lane.  Illustrated 
by  many  hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood,  trom  Original  Designs  by 
Wm.  Harvey.    A  New  Edition,  from 

'  aCopT  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanley  Poole.  With  a  Preface  by 
Stanley  Lane-Pools.  Three  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Arabian  Society  In  the  Middle  Atfee: 

Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nighte."  By  Edward  Wm. 
Lanb,  Author  of  "The  Modem 
Egyptians,"  Stc.  Edited  by  Stanley 
Lanb^Poole.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra.  61. 

Laree  and   Penates;   or,  The 

Background  of  Life.    By  Florence 
Caddy.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by : 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  ds.  6d. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.  Post  8to,  cloth 
limp,  2i.  6d. 

Forensic  Aneodotes.  Post  Syo,  cloth 
limp,  2i.  6d. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  Post  8vo,  doth 
limp,  2l  6d. 


Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by: 

Carols  of  Cockayne.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp. 
2i.ed.  *' 

A  Town  Garland.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Jeux  d'Esprlt.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Hen ry  S.  Leigh.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2b.  61. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by : 

witch  Stories.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
2s.  6d. 

The  True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  38. 6d.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Patricia  Kemball. 

The  Atonenient  of  Learn  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

Under  which  Lord  P 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

"My  Love!" 
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Life  in  London ;  or,  The  History 

of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Cruik- 
shank's  Illustrations,  in  Colours,  after 
the  Originals.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
7g.  6d. 


Longfellow : 

Longfellow's  Complete  Prose  Works. 
Incladinc  "Outre  Mcr,»»  "Hyper- 
ion," "Kayanagh,"  **  The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,"  and  "  Driftwood ." 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations  by 
Valbntinb  Bromlby.  Crown  8to, 
cloth  extra,  7l.  fid. 

Lontffellow's  Poetloal  WoHce.  Care- 
fully Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Editions.  With  numerous  fine  Iiius« 
(rations  on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Lucy.— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Lunatic  Asylum,  My  Experi- 
snoes  In  a.  Bv  A  Sans  Patient. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61. 

Lusiad     (The)    of    Camoens. 

Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrbnch  Duff. 
Demy  8vo»  with  Fourteen  full -page 
Plates,  cloth  boards,  18b. 

McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),WopI(8 

by: 

A  History  of  Gup  Own  Times,  from 
th  ?  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
tho  General  Election  of  z88o.  Four 
Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12i. 
each.— Also  a  Popular  Edition,  in 
Four  Vols,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
61.  each. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

6f.  [In  preparation. 

Xistory  of  the  Four  Georges.    Four 

Vols,    demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  128. 

each.  [In  preparation. 

I 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81.  6d.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2l.  each. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughtsr. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
LI  may  Roohford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3t.  6d. 


McCarthy  (Justin  H.),  Wirks 

by: 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.  Crown  8vo,  Is.:  cloth, 
Is.  6d. 

Seraplon,  and  other  Posma  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  6l. 

MacDonald    (Qeorge,     LL.D.), 

Works  by: 

The  Princess  and  Curdle.  With  ix 
Illustrations  by  Jambs  Allen.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Gutta-percha  Willie,  the  Working 
Genius.  With,  9  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  HucHiEa.  Square  8vo,  clota 
extra,  3b.  Gd. 

Paul  Faber,  Surgeon.  With  a  Fron- 
tispiece by  J.  E.  MiLLAis.    Crown 

.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  6d.;  poet  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards,  2i. 

Thomas  WIngfbId,  Curate.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  C.  J.  Staniland. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.       ^ 

Macdonell Qualcer  Cousins: 

A  Novel.  Bt  Aonbs  Macdonbll. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d. ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Macgpegor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notes  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macgregor.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  28.  6d. 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Worlds  by : 

In  the  Ardennea  With  50  fine  Illus* 
trations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoio. 
Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1^.  6a. 

Pictures  and  Legends  from  Nor- 
mandy and  Brittany.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations  by  Thomas  R. 
NfACQUoiD.    Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 

Through  Normandy.  With  90  Illus- 
trations byT.  R.  MACQUOIO.  Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Through  Brittany.    With  numerous 

Illustrations    by  T.  R.   Macquoio. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  M. 
About    Yorkshire.     With  about  70 

Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid, 

Engraved  by  Swain.    Square  8to» 

clotnextra,  lOs.  6d. 
The   Evil   Eye,  and    other   Stories. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Lost  Ross,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  3b.  6d  ;  post  8vo. 
illustrated  boards,  Ss. 


WL^ 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


Maclise  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  lllustrfoua  Literary  Characters ; 
with  Memoirs— Bioin^pbical.  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illus- 
trative of  the  Literatnro  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Present  Centnrr.  By 
William  Bates,  B.A.  With  83  Por- 
traits printed  on  an  India  Tint.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra.  ?■.  6d.     jln  tht  pras. 

Magician's  Own   Bool<  (Tfie): 

Performances  with  Caps  ana  Balls, 
Eggs,  Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.  Ail 
from  actual  Experience.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Crsmer.  with  SCO  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4i.  6d. 

Magic  No  Mystery :  Tricks  with 

Cards,  Dice.  Balls.  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing ;  Training  ef  Perform- 
ing Animals,  &c.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4t.  6d. 

Magna  Charta.  An  exact  Fac- 
simile of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper, 
3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Anns  and  Seals 
onblaxoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  &i. 

Mallocic  (W.  H.),  Works  by : 

The  New  Republic;  or, Culture,  Faith 
and  Philosophy  in  an  English  Country 
House.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2l.  6d. ; 
Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  2l 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia ;  or,  Posi- 
tivism on  an  Island.  Tost  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  SL  6d. 

Poema.  Small  4to,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, 8l. 

la  Life  worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  08. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.   Second  Edition,  with  a  Pre-  ■ 
face.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  21l. 

Mai  lory's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur :  The  Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
Edited  by  B.  Montcouerie  Ranking. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  21. 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  81.  6d.  each ;  or 
post  8voy  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Open !  Seaame ! 

Written  In  Fire. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Gate. 
A  Little  Stepeon. 
Fighting  the  Air. 


Marlowe's  Works.  Including 
his  Translations.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introduction,  by  Col.  Cunning- 
ham.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6tt. 

Marie  Twain,  Works^byl 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 
Revised  and  Corrected  throag^ut  by 
the  Author.  With  Life,  Ptortiait.  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  71.  Sd. 


The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  100  Illustrations.    Small  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  7i.  Sd.    Cheap  Edition, 

illustrated  boards,  2i. 
An  Idle  Excuralon,and  other  Sketches. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    W;th 

nearly  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

cloth  extra,  7i.  fid. 

The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New 
Pilgrim's  Progress :  Being  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Steamship  '*  Quaker 
City's"  Pleasure  Excursion  to 
Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
S34  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
exaa,7l.0d.  Cheap  Edition  (nnder 
the  title  of"  Mare  Twain*s  Pleasure 
Trip"), post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  2l 

A  Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illnstra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  78.  fid. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant,  Ac 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fit. 

Lifte  on  the  MIsalaalppl.  With  about 
300  Original  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  doth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

MassingeKs  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gippord.  Edited 
bv  Col.  Cunningham.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6b. 

Mayhew.— London  Characters 

and  the  Humorous  Side  of  London 
Life.  By  Henry  Mayhi;w.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3b  6d. 

Mayfair  Library,  The: 
Post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  2b.  fid.  per  Volume. 
A  Journey  Round    My  Room.      By 
Xavibr  db   Maistrk.     Translated 
by  Hsnry  Attwbll. 

Latter-Day  Lyrics.  Edited  by  W. 
Davbnport  Adams. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.  Selected  by 
W.  Davbnport  Adams. 

The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times," 
from  iSoo  to  1870.  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Alios  Clay. 

Balzac's  ''Comedle  Humaine"  and 
its  Author.  With  Translatioos  by 
H.  H.  Walkbr.  ^ 
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Mayfair  Libmary,  eoHtinued— 

Melanoholy  Anatotnlsfld :  A  Popular 
Abridgment  of  *' Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy.** 

Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The  Speeches  of  Charles  Diclcens. 

Literary  Frivolities.  Fancies,  Follies, 
and  Frolics.    By  W.  T.  Dobsom. 

Poetical  Injgenultles  and  Eocentrlci- 
tlee.    Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 

DOBSON. 

The  Cupboard  Papers.   By  Fin-Bec. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
First  Series.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea— Charity  —  The  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert. 
Second  Series.  Containing:  Broken 
Hearts  —  Engaged —  Sweethearts— 
Gretchen— DanH  Dmce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S*.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
^The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Animals  and  their  Masters.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Helps. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.  By  Henry 
J.  Jennings. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfkst-Table. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Il- 
lustrated by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Palette.  By  Robert 
Kempt. 

Clerical  Anecdotes.    By  Jacob  Lar- 

WOOD. 

Forensic  Aneodotee:  or,  Humour  and 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

Theatrical  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.    By  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
Jeux  d'Esprlt.    Edited  by  Henry  S. 

Leigh. 
True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 

By  E.  Lynn  Limtom. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastimes  and  Players.  By  Robert 
Maccrboor. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallocr. 

The  New  Republic.  By  W.  H.  Mal- 
lock. 

Musee  of  Mayfklr.  Edited  by  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pbnnell. 

Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.  By 
H.  A.  Page. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  By  H.Cholmonde- 
ley-Pennbi&. 

punrana.  By  the  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 


Mayfair  Library,  continued— 

More  Puniana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Rowley. 

The  Philoeophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Fblix  db  Salamanca. 


By  Stream  and  Sea. 
Senior. 


By  William 
By  Walter 


Old   Stories  Re-told. 
Thornbury. 

Leaves  fK>m  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 

Merry  Circle  (The) :  A  Book  of 

New  Intellectual  Games  and  Ainuse> 
ments.  By  Clara  Bellew.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  Crown  8to, 
cloth  extra,  4b.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Touch  and  Go.     Crown   8vo,  cloth 
extra.  8l.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 


boarcfs,  2b, 

Mr.  Dorllllon. 
boards,  Si« 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 


Miller. —  Physiology   for    the 

Youn< :  or,  The  House  of  Life :  Hu- 
man Physiology,  with  its  application 
to  the  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
'With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Mrs. 
F.  Fbnwicr  Miller.  Small  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2i.  61. 

Milton  (J.  L.),' Works  by": 

The  H^ngiene  of  the  SIdn.  A  Concise 
Set  oT Rules  for  the  Management  of 
the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 
Wines.  Soaps,  Baths,  &c.  Small  8vo, 
If. ;  cloth  extra,  la.  6d. 


The  Bath  in  Diseaaee  of  the  Sicin. 
Small  8vo,  If. ;  cloth  extra,  If.  6d. 

The  Laws  of  Llfs,  and  their  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Small  8vo, 
Is. ;  cloth  extra,  la.  Od. 

MonoriefT.  —  The  Abdication ; 

or.  Time  Tries  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott>Moncrieff. 
With  Seven  Etchings  by  John  Prttib, 
R.A.,  W.  Q.  Orchardson,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirtbr,  A.R.A.,  Colin  Hunter, 
R.  Macbeth,  and  Tom  Graham.  Large 
4to,  bound  in  buckram,  21b. 


Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by: 

A  Life's  Atonement.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  8f.  Sd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2s. 

Joeeph's  Coat.  With  IllustrBtiona  by 
F.  Barnard.  Crown  8vo, cloth  extra- 
3f  6d. 
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D.  C.  Murray's  Novels,  continued^ 

Coals  of  Fine.  With  Illustrations  by 
Arthur  Hopkins  and  others.  Crown 
8vo^  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

A  Model  Father,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8b.  6d.:  post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.        iJuly. 

Val  Strange :  A  Story  of  the  Primrose 
Way.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  SlS.6d.  • 

Hearts.  Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo, 
31s.  6d. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  Two  Vols., 
post  Svo,  12f.  ISkortly, 


North  Italian   Folk.     By  Mrs. 

CoMYNS  Carr.  Illustrated  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Square  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Number  Nip  (Stories  aJbout), 

the  Spirit  of  tne  Giant  Mountains. 
Retola  for  Children  by  Waltkr 
Grahaue.  With  Illustrations  by  J. 
Moyr  Smith.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 


Oliphant.  —  Whiteladles:    A 

Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Woods.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d.;  post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  88.  * 

O'Reilly.-— PhoBbe's  Fortunes : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Henry 
Tuck.  Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 


O'Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  78.  6d. 

Mualo  and  Moonlight.     Fcap.  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  78.  6A. 

Lays  of  France.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  10b.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  58.  each ;  post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  28.  each. 

Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathn>ore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalla. 

Cecil  Castlennalne's  Qaga. 

Trlcotrin. 

Puck. 

Folie  Farlne. 

A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Paacarel. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 


Ouida's  Novels,  eontimued^ 
SIgna. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Piplstrello. 
A  Village  Connmuna. 


In    Maremma.      Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  68. 
BImbI:  Stories  for  Children.    Square 

Svo,  doth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges,78.6d. 

Wanda:  A  NoveL  Three  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  3l8. 6d. 

Wisdom,  Poetry,  and  Pathos,  Se- 
lected irom  the  Works  of  Ouida. 
By  F.  S.  Morris.  Small  crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  68.  [In  tfu  press. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by : 

Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims:  A  Study. 
With  a  Portrait.  Post  Svo,  dotn 
limp,  28. 6d. 

Lights  on  the  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
m  a  Tale.  By  the  late  J.  H.  Alex- 
ander, B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Page. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gb. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crib, 
D.D.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2a. 


Paul  Ferroll : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  His  Wife. 

Payn  (James),  Novels  by: 

Each  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  38.  Gd. ;  or 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 

Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter**  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Cariyon's  Year. 

A  Confldential  Agent 

Some  Private  Vtevvs. 

From  Exile. 
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Jauxs  Payn's  Novels,  continued — 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
A  Pspfsct  Tra«sui*e. 
Bentlnok'a  Tutor. 
Murphy's  Master. 
A  County  Family. 
At  Her  Mercy. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Cecirs  Tryst. 
The  ClyfTards  of  Clyfto. 
The  Family  Scapegraoe. 
The  Foeter  Brothers. 
Found  Dead. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Humorous  Stories. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
A  Marine  Residence. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

A  Qrape  from  a  Thorn.  With  Illus- 
tratiOBS  by  W.  Small.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 

For  Cash  Only.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Kit:  A  Memory.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo,  3l8. 6d. 

Pennell     (H.     Cholmondeley), 

Works   by:   Post  8vo,  cloth   limp, 
2i.  6d.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  Ulnstrations. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Vers  de 
Soci^ti,  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 

C.  PBNNSLL. 

Pirkis. — ^Trooping  with  Crows : 

A  Story.  By  Cathbrinb  Pirkis.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  It. 

Pianohe  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  Enc/olopssdla of  Costume;  or, 
A  Dictionanr  of  Dress— Regal,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Civil, and  Military — ^from 
the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Includ- 
ing Notices  of  Contemi>oraneous 
Fashions  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
General  History  of  the  Costumes  of 
the  Principal  Countries  of  Enrope. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  half  morocco, 
profusely  illustrated  with  Colourea 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
£7  7l.  The  Volumes  may  also  be 
had  uparaidy  (each  complete  in 
itself  Ut  £8  18b.  6d.  each  :  Vol.  L 
The  Dictxonarv.    Vol.  IL  A  Gbn- 

BBAL     HI8TOBT     OF     COSTUMB      IN 
BUROPS. 


Plamchb's  Worbs,  eoniinued-^ 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  ooo  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

Songs*  and  Poems,  from  18x9  to  1879. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  nis 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

Play-time  :  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Babyland.  By  Edward  Stanford. 
Large  4to,  handsomely  printed  in 
Colours,  48.  6d.  [Shortly, 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Lang  horn  e.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  108.  6d. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan)  :— 

The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  EocAR  Allan  Pob.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Charles 
Baudblairb,  Portrait  and  Fac- 
similes. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  28. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Com- 

{>lete  in  One  Volume.    Post  8vo,  cloth 
imp,  28. 

Price.  — Valentina :   A  Sketch. 

By  E.  C.  Price.  With  a  Frontispiece 
by  Hal  Ludlow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  Sb.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated 
boaras,  28. 

Proctor  (Richd.  A.),  Works  by : 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illus- 
trations. Small  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  4b.  6d. 

Easy  star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  Every  Night  in  the  Year,  Draw- 
ings of  the  Constellations,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  08. 

Familiar  Solenoe  Studies.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Myths  and  Marvels  of  Astronomy. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

Pleasant  Ways  In  Solenoe.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b. 

Rough  Wi^s  made  Smooth :  A 
Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Scien- 
ti6c  Subjects.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  68. 
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R.  A.  Proctok*s  Works,  eonttHued-' 

Our  Place  among  Inftnltlea:  A  Series 
of  Essays  contrasting  oar  Little 
Abode  in  Space  and  Tune  with  the 
Infinities  Around  us.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  61. 

The  Expanoe  of  Heaven :  A  Series 
of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of  the 
Firmament.   Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fli. 

Saturn  and  Ite  System.  New  and 
Revised  Edition, with  13  Steel  Plates. 
DemySvo,  cloth  extra,  lOi.  6d. 

The  Great  Pyramid:  Observatory, 
Tomb,  and  Temple.  With  Illus- 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6i. 

Mysterlee  of  Time  and  Space.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7t.  6d. 

Wages  and  Wants  of  Solenoe 
Vvorkers.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  81. 

Pyrotechnist's  Treasu  ry  (The); 

or.  Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
Bv  Thomas  Kentish.  Witn  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  exira, 
4m.  6d. 

Rabelais'    Works.      FaithfuUv 

Translated  from  the  French,  with 
variorum  Notes,  and  numerous  charac- 
teristic Illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dors.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

Ram bosson.— Popular  Astro- 
nomy. By  T.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  B.  Pitman.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
and  a  beautifully  executed  Chart  of 
Spectra,  7b.  6d. 

Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 

Allusions,  RefSsrencee,  Plots,  and 
Storlee.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer. 
Third  Edition,  revised  throu^out, 
with  a  New  Appendix,  containing  a 
Complete  English  Bibliography. 
Crown  8vo,  1,400  pages,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 

Reade  (Charles,  D.C.L.),  Novels 

by.      Each    post    8vo,    illustrated 
boards,   9b,;   or   crown   8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Illustrated,  SB.  Sd. 
Peg  Wofflngton.    Illustrated  by  S.  L. 
PiLDBS,  A.R.A. 

Christie  Johnstone.  Illustrated  by 
William  Small. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Il- 
lustrated by  G.  J.  PiNWELL. 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  did 
ran  Smooth.  Illustrated  by  Helen 
Pat^son. 


Charles  Reade's  Novels,  amtimued — 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;  Jack 
of  all  Trades;  and  Jamee  Lambert. 
Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long.  Il- 
lustrated by  M.  Ellen  Edwabds. 

The  Double  Marriage.  Illustrated 
by  Sir  John  Gilbekt,  R.A.,  and 
Chakles  Keene. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  Il- 
lustrated by  Charles  Keene. 

Hard  Caah.  lUustrated  by  F.  W. 
Lawson. 

Grimth  Gaunt.  lUostrated  by  S.  L. 
FiLDEs,  A.R.A.,  and  Wm.  Small. 

Foul  Play.  Illustrated  by  George 
Du  Maurier. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place.  IIlus- 
trated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  Terrible  Temptation.  Illustrated 
by  Edward  Hlckes  and  A.  W. 
Cooper. 

The   Wandering    Heir.     Illnstiated 

by  Helen  Patkrson,  S.  L.  Fu.dcs. 

A.IL A., Charles Grbe«, and  Henry 

Woods,  A.R.A. 
A  Simpleton.     Illustrated  by  Kate 

Craupord. 

A  Woman-Hater.  Illnstrated  by 
Thos.  Couldery. 

Readlana.  With  a  Steel  Plate  Portrait 
of  Charles  Reade, 

A  New  Collection  of  Stories.  In 
Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Preparing. 

Richardson.  —  A    Ministry  of 

Health,  and  other  Papers.  By  Ben- 
jamin Ward  Richardson,  M.u.,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SB. 

RTddeU  (Mr«rj.lHO^^       by : 

Her  Mother^  Darling.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  Sb.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2b. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party, 
and  other  Stories.    With  a  Frontis- 

Slece  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards.  Crown 
vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d. 

Rimmer  (AlfV^d),  Worlcs  by : 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.  By  Alfred 
Rimmer.  With  over  so  Illustiatiofis 
by  the  Author.  Square  8vo^  doth 
extra,  gilt,  10b.  fid. 

Ramblea  Round  Eton  and  Harr^^. 
By  Altred  Rimmer.  With  50  Illus« 
trations  by  the  Author.  Square  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  106.  fid. 

About  England  with  DIekena  With 
58  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Rimmer 
and  C.  A..VANDBRHOOF.  Square  Svo. 
cloth  gUt,  10b.  fid. 
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Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by: 

Women    are   Strange,  &c.     Three 

Vols.,  crown  8vo.  318.  6d. 
The  Hande  of  Justice.  Three  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  3lB.  6d. 

Robinson.--The  Poets'  Birds. 

By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of  "  Noah's 
Ark,'*  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Robinson  Crusoe :  A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
37  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plates  by 
Gborgk  Cruikshank,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d.  A  few 
Large-Paper  copies,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  India  proofs  of  the 
lUnstrations,  price  368.  [In  preparation. 


Rochefoucauld's  Mcixlms  and 

Moral  Reflectlone.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte- 
Bbuve.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The;  or, 
A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.  Handsomely  printed, 
price  5b. 

Ross.— Behind  a  Brass  Knocker: 

Some  Grim  Realities  in  Picture  and 
Prose.  By  Fred.  Barnard  and  C.  H . 
Ross.  Den^  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 
30  full-page  Drawings,  108.  6d. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh), Works  by: 

Post  8ve,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 

Punlana:  RIddlee  and  Jokea.    With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Punlana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Sala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  Gborgb  Augustus  Sala.  Post 
8ve,  illustrated  boards.  28. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  (1668  to  1847).  Edited 
by  Henry  Sanson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  38.  8d. 

Saunders  (John),  Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38. 6d.  each :  or 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

One  Against  the  World. 

Quy  Waterman. 

The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers. 


Scott  (Sir  Walter).— The  Lady 

of  the  Lalce.  With  120  fine  Illustra- 
tions. Small  4to,  pine^wood  binding, 
168. 


li 


Secret  Out "  Series,  The  : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely 
Illustrated,  48.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thousand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re« 
creations ;  with  Entertaining  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "  Wnite 
Magic."  By  W.  H.  Crsmer.  300 
Engravings. 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury;  or. 
Complete  Art  of  Makiag  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Kbntisu.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Games,  Tricks,  Puzzles, 
and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellkw. 
With  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky-panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  Hand.  Edited  bjr  W.  H. 
Crembr.    Witfi  200  Illustrations. 

The  Merry  Circle :  A  Book  of  New 
Intellectual  Games  and  Amusements. 
By  Clara  Bellew.    Many  lUusts. 

Magician's  Own  Book:  Performances 
with  Cops  and  Balls,  Ejggs,  Hats, 
Handkerchiefs,  &c.  All  from  actual 
Experience.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Ckb- 
mer.    aoo  Illustrations. 

Magic  No  Mystery:  Tricks  with 
Cards^  Dice,  Balls,  &c.,  with  fully 
descriptive  Directions;  the  Art  of 
Secret  Writing;  Training  of  Per- 
forming Animals,  &c.  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  many  Illustrations 


Senior  (William),  Works  by  : 

Travel  and  Trout  In  the  Antipodes. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  28. 6d. 

Shaicespeare : 

The  First  Folio  Shakespeare.— Ma. 
William  Shakespbarb*s  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  Published 
accordingto  the  true  Originall  Copies. 
London,  Printed  by  Isaac  Iaggard 
and  Ed.  Blount.  i623.~A  Repro- 
duction of  the  extremelyrare  original, 
in  r<educed  facsimile,  by  a  photogra- 
phic process— ensunn|;  the  strictest 
accuracy  in  every  detail.  Small  8to, 
half-Rozbargbe,  78.  6d. 

The  Lansdowne  Shakespeare.  Beau- 
tifttllv  printed  in  red  and  black,  in 
small  out  very  clear  type.  With 
engraved  facsimile  of  Drobshout's 
Portrait.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 
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Shakespeare,  continued — 

Shakespeare  for  Children:  Tales 
firom  Shakespeare.  By  Charles 
and  Mary  Lamb.  With  numerous 
Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  bv 
J.  MoYR  Smith.  Crown  4to,  clotn 
gilt,  8g. 

The  Handbook  of  Shakespeare 
Music.  Bein(;  an  Account  of  350 
Pieces  of  Music,  set  to  Words  taken 
from  the  Plays  and  Poems  of  Shake- 
spears,  the  compositions  ranging 
from  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Alfred  Roftk. 
4to,  balf-Rozburghe,  78. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  Alger- 
non CHARLES  Swinburne.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  81. 

Shel ley's  Complete  Works,  in 

Four  Vols.,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8b.  ; 
or  separately,  2s.  each.  Vol.  1.  con- 
tains his  Early  Poems.  Queen  Mab, 
&c.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Leigh 
Hunt;  Vol.  II.,  his  Later  Poems, 
Laon  and  Cythna,  &c. ;  Vol.  III., 
Posthumous  Poem&,the  Shelley  Papers, 
&c, ;  Vol.  IV.,  his  Prose  Works,  in- 
cluding A  Refutation  of  Deism,  Zas- 
trozxi,  St.  Irvyne,  &c. 

Sheridan's  Complete  Works, 

with  Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including 
his  Dramatic  Writings,  printed  from 
the  Original  Editions,  his  Works  in 
Prose  end  Poetry,  Translations, 
Speeches,  Jokes,  Puns,  &c.  With  a 
Collection  of  Sheridaniana.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  with  10  full-page 
Tinted  Illustrations,  78.  6d. 


Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men. 

With  Historical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  M.A. 
Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete 

Poetical  Works,  including  all  those  in 
"  Arcadia."  With  Portrait,  Memorial- 
Introduction,  Essay  on  the  Poetry  of 
Sidney,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Grosart.  D.D.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  188. 

Signt>oard8:  Their  History. 
With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and     Remarkable     Characters.      By 

iACOB    Larwood  and  John  Caicoen 
loTTBN.     Crown   Svo,  cloth   extra, 
with  xoo  Illustrations,  78.  Od. 

Sketch  ley  .—A  Match    In    the 

'    Dark.    By  Arthur  Skktchlev.    Post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28. 


Slang  Dictionary,  The:  Ety- 
mological, Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  88.  Gd. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by : 

The  Prince  of  Argolis :  A  Story  of  the 
Old  Gre^k  Fairy  Time.  By  J.  Moyr 
Smith.  Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 
X30  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  Old  Thule.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  bv  J.  Movr  Surrn. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  !!• 
lustrated,  68. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch : 
A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Evan  Dal- 
DORNE.  IlluMrated  by  }.  Moys 
Smith.    Small  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 


South-West,  The  New :  Travel- 
ling Sketches  from  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,Arizona,  and  Northern  Mexico. 
By  Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartrgq. 
With  loo  fine  Illustrations  and  3  Majps. 
Svo^  cloth  extra,  14s.      {In  preparatum. 


8palding.-£lizabethan  Demon. 

ology:  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of 
the  Belief  in  the  existence  of  Devils, 
and  the  Powers  possessed  by  Them. 
By  T.  Alfred  Spaldiko,  LL.B, 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 


Speight.  —  The   Mysteries   of 

Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Wifh  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellex 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  doth  extra, 
38. 6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss. 

Spenser  for  Chiidren.    By  M. 

H.  TowRY.  With  Illustrations  by 
Walter  J.  Morgan.  Crown  ^to,  witb 
Coloured  Illustrations,  cloth  gilt,  8b. 


Staunton.— I^ws  and  Practloe 

of  Chess ;  Together  with  an  Analysis 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  hj  Robert  B.  Wormald.  A 
New  Edition,  small  crown  Svo,  doth 
extra,  68. 

Sted man.  —  Victorian   Poets: 

Critical  Essays.  Bv  Edmund  Cla- 
rence Stedman.  Orown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  8a. 


Sterndaie.— TheAf^ghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armitaob  Stssk- 
dale,  F.R.G.S.  Crown  8vc^  doth 
extra.  38.  6d. :  post  Svo,  illwtrated 
boards,  Si.  \Shorth, 
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Stevenson  (R.Loui8),Works  by: 

Familiar  Studlea  of  Man  and  Books. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  6s. 


St.  John.— A  Levantine  Family. 

By  Bayle  St.  JpHN.    Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2b. 


Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

In  the  South  Seas.  By  Charlss 
Warren  Stoddard.  Illustrated  bv 
Wallis  Mackay.  Crown  Svo,  doth 
extra,  38. 6d. 


St.  Pierre.— Paul  apd  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
NARDiN  DE  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with 
Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post 
8vo,  cloth  limp,  28. 

Strahan.— Twenty  Years  of  a 

Publisher's  Life.  By  Alexander 
Straham.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
with  numerous  Portraits  and  Illus- 
trations, 248.  [In  preparation. 


Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England ;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Pro- 
cessions, Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  140  Illus- 
trations. Edited  by  William  Hone. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 


Suburban     Homes    (The)    of 

London:  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Society,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  a  Map 
of  Suburban  London.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  78. 8d. 


Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's 
Travels."    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  78. 6d. 


Swinburne       (Algernon      C), 

Works  by: 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 
Fcap.  8vo,  58. 

Atalanta  In  Calydon.  Crown  8vo,  68. 

Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 
78. 


Swinburne's  Wores,  continued— 

Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 
Fcap.  8vo,  98.  Also  in  crown  8vo, 
at  same  price. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 
Fcap.  8vo,  98.  Also  in  crown  8vo,  at 
same  price. 

Notes  on  Poems  and  Reviews.  8vo, 
18. 

William  Blake:  A  Critical  Essay. 
With  Facsimile  Paintings.  Demy 
8%'o,  168. 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  Crown  8to, 
108.  6d. 

Bothwell:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 
128.  6d. 

George  Chapman :  An  Essay.  Crown 
Bvo,  78. 

Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo, 
68. 

Essays   and   Studies.     Crown  8vo, 

128. 

Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo, 
68. 

Note  of  an  English  Republican  on 
the  Muscovite  Crusade.    8vo,  Is. 

A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
8vo,  68. 

A  Study  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
8vo,  88. 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.  Crown 
8vo,  68. 

Studies  In  Song.    Crown  8vo,  78 

Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.  Crown 
8vo,  88. 

Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  and  other 
Poems.    Crown  8vo,  98. 

A  Century  of  Roundels.  Small  4to, 
cloth  extra,  88.  lln  preparation. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours: 

In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 
of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a 
Wife.  With  the  whole  of  Rowland- 
son's  drollpage  Illustrations  in  Colours 
and  a  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J.  C. 
Hotten.  Medium  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 


Taine's    History    of    English 

Literature.  Translated  by  Henry 
Van  La  UN.  Four  Vols.,  small  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  30s.— Popular  Edition, 
in  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
168. 


Taylor's  (Bayard)  Diversions 

of  the  Echo  Club:  Burlesques  of 
Modern  Writers.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
28. 
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Taylop'8     (Tom)      Historical 

Dramas:  "  Clancarty,*'  "Jeanne 
Dare,"  "'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown," 
"The  Fool's  Revenge,"  *' Arkwright's 
Wife/*  "Anne  Boleyn."  "Plot  and 
Passion.**  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  7s.  6d. 

*«*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  sepa- 
rately,  at  Is.  each. 

Thaclcepayana:  Notes  and  Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Slcetches  by  William  Makbpback 
Thackeray^  depicting  Humorous 
Incidents  in  his  Sohool-life,  and 
Favourite  Characters  in  the  books  of 
his  every-day  reading.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  6d. 


Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by : 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Si.  6d. ;  or 
post  8vo,  illnstnited  boards,  2i. 

Creaaida. 

Proud  Malsle. 

The  Violin  Player. 

Thomson's  Seasons  and  Castle 

of  Indolence.  With  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Introduction  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  over  to  fine  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  7i.  6d. 


Thornbury    (Walter),    Works 

by: 
Haunted    London.     Edited  by  Ed- 
ward Walford.  M.A.    With  inns' 
trations  by  F.  w.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7i.  6d. 

The  Life  and  Correapondenea  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Founded  upon 
Letters  and  Papers  furnished  bv  his 
Friends  and  fellow  Academicians. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  in 
Colours,  facsimiled  from  Turner's 
Original  Drawing.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  7l.  6d. 

Old  Storlea  Re-told.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  2i.  6d. 

Talea  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2i. 

TImbs  (John),  Worlcs  by: 

The  HIatory  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life 
In  London.  With  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Cofibe-houses,  Hostelries, 
and  Taverns.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
71.  Od. 


TiMBs'  Works,  coii<Mit«if— 

English  Ecoantrloa  and  Cccen- 
trioitlaa:  Stories  of  Wealth  and 
'  Fashion,  Delusions,  Impostures,  and 
Fanatic  Miationa,  Strange  Sights 
and  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric 
Artists,  Theatrical  FoIIes,  Men  of 
Letters,  &c.  With  nearly  50  lilusts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Til,  fid. 

Torrens.   —   The     Marquess 

Wellosley,  Architect  of  Empire.  An 
Historic  Portrait.  By  W.  M.  Tor- 
rens, M.P.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  14a. 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Th«  Way  Wa  Live  Now.  With  inu». 
trations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra. 
Si.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illnst.  boards,  li. 

The  America  Senator.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth  extra,  Sa.  6d. ;  post  Bvo,  illus> 
trated  boards.  2i. 

Kept  In  the  Dark.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  J.  E.  MiLLAis,  R.A.  Two 
Vols.,  post  Bvo,  12s. 

Frau  Frohmann,  &c.  With  Fronti^ 
piece.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Sd. 

Marlon  Fay.  Cr.  Bvo,  cl.  extra,  Ss.  Sd. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  Bvo,  Sis.  Od. 

Trollops  (T.  A.).~Diamond  Cut 

Diamond,  and  other  Stories.  By 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth  extra.  Ss.  6d.;  post  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards,  ii. 

Turner's  Rivers  of  England: 

Sixteen  Drawings  by  J.  II.  W.Turnbr, 
R.A.,  and  Three  by  Thomas  Girtin, 
Mexzotinted  by  Thomas  Luptom, 
Charles  Turner,  and  other  En* 
gravers.  With  Descriptions  by  Mrs. 
Hofland.  a  New  Edition,  reproduced 
by  Heliograph.  Edited  by  W.  Cosmo 
MoNKHouss.  Author  of  '^  The  Life  of 
Turner  *'  in  the  '*  Great  Artists  "•  Series. 
Large  iolio,  31s.  6d.  [^Shortly. 

Tytier  (Sarah),  Novels  by: 

What  She  Came  Through.  Crown 
Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. ;  post  Bvo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Tha  Bride's  Pass.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  P.  MacNab.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d. 

Van  Laun.— History  of  French 

Literature.  By  Henxi  Van  Laum. 
Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  demy  Bvo, 
cloth  boards,  2Ss.  Sd. 

Villari.  —  A~Double  BonT:~A 
Story.  By  Linda  Villarl  Fcap. 
Bvo,  picture  cover.  It. 
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Walcott.—  Church  Work  and 

Life  In  English  Minsters;  and  the 
English  Student's  Monasttcon.  By  the 
Rev.  Mackjsszik  E.  C.  walcott,  B.D. 
Two  Vols.,  crovfa  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
with  Map  and  Groand>Plans,  14f. 


Walford.— The  County  Fami- 
lies of  the  United  Kingdom.  B7  Ed- 
ward Walford,  M.A.  Containing 
Notices  ef  the  Descent,  Birth,  Mar- 
riage, Education,  &c.,  of  more  than 
xs,ooo  distinguished  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive, 
the  Offices  they  hold  or  have  held, 
their  Town  and  Country  Addresses. 
Clobs,  &c.  The  Twenty-third  Annual 
Edition,  for  1863,  cloth,  full  gilt,  fiOl. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete 

Angler ;  or.  The  Contemplative  Man's 
Recreation;  being  a  Discourse  of 
Rivers,  Fishponds,  Fish  and  Fishing, 
written  by  Izaak  Walton;  and  In- 
structions how  to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or 
Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles 
Cotton.  With  Original  Memoirs  and 
Notes  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and 
61  Copperplate  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7l.  6d. 


Wanderer's  Library,  The : 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3f.  6d.  each. 

Wanderings  In  Patagonia ;  or,  Life 
auiong  the  Ostrich  Hunters.  By 
Julius  Bsbrbohu.   Illustrated. 

Camp  Notes:  Storlles  of  Sport  and 
Adventure  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.    By  Frkdbrick  Boyle. 

Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 

Merrle  England  In  the  Olden  Time. 
By  George  Daniel.  With  Illustra* 
tions  by  Robt.  Cruikshank. 

Circus  Llfls  and  Circus  Celebrities. 
By  Thomas  Frost. 

The  Lives  of  the  Coi\|urert.  By 
Thomas  Frost. 

The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old 
London  Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 

Low-Life  Deepe.  An  Account  of  the 
Strange  Fish  to  be  found  there.  By 
James  Greenwood. 

The  Wilde  of  London.  By  James 
Greenwood. 

Tunis:  The  Land  and  the  People. 
By  the  Chevalier  de  Hessb-war< 
tego.    With  aa  Illustrations. 

The  Llfs  and  Adventuree  of  a  Cheap 
Jack.  By  One  of  the  Fraternity. 
Edited  by  Crarlbs  Hindlbv. 


Wanderer's  Library,  continued— 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes. 
Percy  Fitzgerald. 


By 


Tavern  Anecdotes  ,  and  Sayings : 
Including  the  Origin  of  Signs,  and 
Reminiscences  connected  with  Ta- 
verns. Coflfee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c. 
By  Charles  Hindlby.  With  lUtis* 
trations. 

The  Qen lal  Showman :  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Artemus  Ward,  hy  E.  P. 
HiMOSTON.    With  a  Frontispiece. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks. 
By  Jacob  Larwood.    With  lUusts. 

London  Characters.  By  Henry  May- 
hew.    Illustrated. 

Seven  Generations  of  Executioners : 
Memoirs  of  the  Sanson  Family 
(1688  to  1847).  Edited  by  Henry 
Sanson. 

Summer  Cruising  in  the  South 
Seas.  By  Charles  Warren  Stop- 
dard.    lUust.  by  Wallis  Mackay. 


Warrants,  &c.:— 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.  An 
exact  Facsimile,  with  the  Fifty -nine 
Signatures,  and  corresponding  Seals. 
Carefully  printed  on  paper  to  imitate 
the  Original,  2s  in.  by  24  in.  Price  2i. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mar)f  Queen  of 
Scots.  An  exact  Facsioaile,  includ- 
ing the  Signature  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  Facsimile  of  the  Great 
Seal.  Beautifully  printed  on  paper 
to  imitate  the  Original  MS.  Price  2i. 

Magna  Charta.  An  Exact  Facsimile 
(M  the  Original  Document  in  the 
British   Museum,  printed   on   fine 

J>late  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  3 
ieet  wide,  with  the  Arms  and  Seals 
emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours. 
Price  6s. 

The  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  or,  A  List 
of  the  Princioal  Warriors  who  came 
over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this 
Country.  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Price  6s. 

Westropp.—Handbook  of  Pot- 

tery  and  Porcelain :  or.  History  of 
those  Arts  from  the  Earliest  Period. 
By  HoDDER  M.  Westropp.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations,  and  a  List  of 
Marks.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  4s.  64. 

Whistler  v.  Ruskin:    Art  and 

Art  Critics.  By  J.  A.  Macnrill 
Wristlbr.  Seventh  Edition,  square 
8vo,  If. 
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White's    Natural    History    of 

S«lbom«.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by 
Tmomab  Brown,  F.L.S.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  ii. 

Wl  I  Hams  (W.  Mattieu,  RRASoi 
Works  by : 

Soieno«  In  Short  Chapters.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth  limp,  with  Illustrations. 
2i.  6d. 


Wilson  (C.E.).— Persian  Wit  and 

Humour:  Being  the  Sixth  Book  of 
the  Baharistan  of  J  ami,  Translated 
for  the  first  time  from  the  Original 
Persian  into  English  Prose  and  Verse. 
With  Notes  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  M.R.  A.S., 
Assistant  Librarian  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.  Crown  Svo,  parchment  bind* 
ing.  4i. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.), 

Worke  by: 

Chapters  on  Evolution:  A  Popolar 
History  of  the  Darwinian  and 
Allied  Theories  of  Development. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 
extra,  with  239  Illastrations,  78.  6d. 

Leavea  ft*om  a  Naturalist's  Note- 
book.   Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

Lclsure-Tlme  Studies,  chiefly  Bio- 
logical. Sesond  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  with  Illustrations,  68. 


Winter  (J.  8.),  Stories  by : 

Cavalry  Life.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 

88. 8d. 
Regimental  Legende.    Three   Vols.. 

crown  Svo,  SU.  6d. 

Wood.— Sabina:  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Wood.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  28. 

Words,   Facts,  and    Piirases: 

A  Dictionanr  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and 
Out-of-the-way  Matters.  By  ELiezBc 
Edwards.  Crown  Svo,  half-bound, 
128.  6d. 


Wrigiit  (Tiiomas),  Worl<s  by  : 

Caricature  History  of  the  Georges. 

?rhe  House  of  Hanover.)  With  400 
ictures.  Caricatures,  Squibs,  Broad- 
sides, Window  Pictures,  &c.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  78.  6d. 

History  of  Caricature  and  of  the 
Grotesque  In  Art.  Literature. 
Sculpture,  and  Painting.  Profusely 
Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt, 
F.S.A.  Large  post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
78.  ed. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by  : 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2b.  each. 
Castaway. 
The  Forlorn  Hope. 
Land  at  Last. 
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NEW  NOVELS  ajt  every  Library 

Pehind  a  Brau  Knocker:  Some  Grim 
Realities  in  Picture  and  Prose.  By 
Fred  Barnard  and  C.  H.  Ross. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  30  full- 
page  Drawings,  lOt.  AL 

Th«  Captains'  Room,  &c.  By  Walt. 
Besant,  Author  of  "  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,"  &c.  Three  Vols. 

Annan  Water.  By  Robert  Buchanan. 
Three  Vols.  [Shortly. 

.Heart  and  Sclenoa:  A  Story  of  the 
Present  Day.  By  Wzlkie  Collins. 
Three  Vols. 

Port  Salvation;  or,  The  Evangelist. 
By  Alphonsk  Daudkt.  Translated 
by  C.  Harry  Mkltzer.  Two  Vols., 
poet  8vo,  12s. 

Circe's  Lovera.  By  J.  Leith  Dbr- 
WENT.  Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.  [Shortly. 

Of  High  Degree.  Br  Charles  Gibbon, 
Author  of  "Robin  Gray,"  ''The 
Golden  Shaft,"  &c    Three  Vols. 

The  Golden  Shaft  By  Charles 
Gibbon.    Three  Vols. 

Fancy-Free.  By  Charles  Gibbon. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  [Shortly. 

Oust:  A  Story.  By  Tulzan  Haw- 
thorne, Author  of  •'^Garth,"  "  Se- 
bastian Strome,"  &c.    Three  Vols. 

Self-Condemned.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Hunt.    Three  Vols. 

Qldeon  Flevce.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
Three  Vols. 

Val  Strange.  By  D.  Christie  Murray. 
Three  vols. 

Hearts.  By  David  Christie  Murray. 
Three  Vols. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea.  By  David 
Christie  Murray.  Two  Vols.,  post 
8vo,  128.  [Shortly. 

Wanda.  By  Ouida.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

Kit:  A  Memory.  By  James  Payn. 
Three  Vols. 

A  New  Collection  of  Storlee  by 
ChaflBS  Reads  is  now  in  prepara- 
tion, m  Three  Vols. 

The  Handa  of  Juetlca.  By  F.  W. 
Robinson.    Three  Vols, 

Women  are  Strange.  &c  By  F.  W. 
Robinson.    Three  vols. 

Kept  In   the   Dark.     By   Anthony 

TROLLOPS.     Two  Vols.     12l. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family.  By  An- 
thony Trollops.    Three  Vols. 

Regimental  Legends.  By  J.  S. 
Winter.    Three  Vols. 


THE     PICCADILLY     NOVELS: 

Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors. 
Library  Editions,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 

BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow? 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICB^ 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  LucrafL 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Cella'e  Arbour. 
The  Monica  of  Thelema. 
Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Tba  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

,       BY  WALTER  BESANT. 
All  Sorts  and  Condltlone  of  Man. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madellna. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

BY  MRS.  H.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

MORTIMER  &  FRANCES  COLLWS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Pla    me  False. 

BY  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Antonlna. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearta. 
My  MIscellanlea. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 


(Miss  or  Mre  P 

New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the 
Lady. 

TheTwo  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leavea 
Jezebel'sDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  continued — 
BY  BUTTON   COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  y.  LEITH  DERWEST. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 

BY  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 

BY  MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDES, 
Archie  Lovell. 

BY  R.  E,  FRANCILLON. 
Olympia. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  of  Gold* 
In  Love  and  War. 
What  will  the  World  Say  P 
For  the  King 
in  Honour  Bound 
Queen  of  the  Meadow- 
In  Pastures  Green. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

DY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth 

Eilice  Quentin 
Sebastian  Stroma. 
Prince  SaronTs  Wife. 

BY  SIR  A,  HELPS, 
Ivan  dc  BIron 

BY  MRS  ALFRED  HUNT, 
Thornlcroft's  IModel 
Tho  Leaden  Caslcet. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW, 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Jun. 
Confidence 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 
The  Daric  Colleen. 


Piccadilly  Novels,  coiUinued — 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
Number  Seventeen. 
Oalcshott  Castle. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTOS. 
Patricia  Kembail. 
Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord? 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family 
"My  Love!" 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  m.p. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
LInley  Rochford. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD,  LLM 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
Lost  Rose 
The  Evil  Eye 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 
Open !  Sesame ! 
Written  in  Fire. 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement 
Joseph's  Coat 
Coals  of  Fire. 
A  Model  Father. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whitoladies 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
Lost  Sir  Massing-    High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 


berd 

Best  of  Husbands 
Fallen  Fortunes. 
Halves. 

Walter's  Word. 
What  He  Cost  Her 
Less    Black  than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 


Carlyon's  Year. 

A     Confidential 
Agent. 

From  Exile. 

A   Grape  fhom 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only 
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Piccadilly  Novels,  amtintud — 

BY  E,  C.  PRICE. 
Valentina. 

BY  CHARLES  READS,  D.C.L, 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Men4. 

Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofnngton. 

Chpletie  Johnstone. 

Grifnth  Gaunt. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

Foul  Play. 

A  Simpleton. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir.    . 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Readlana. 

BY  MRS.  y.  H.  RIDDELL, 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden- Party. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Guy  Waterman. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  T.   W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malsle.  |  Cresslda. 
The  Violin-Player. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Way  we  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 
Frau  Frohmann. 
Marlon  Fay. 

BY  T.  A.  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 

BY  J.S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 


Cheap  Editions  of  POPULAR 

NOVELS.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
2i.  each.  [Wilkir  Collins's  Novels 
and  Bbsant  and  Rice's  Novels  mav 
aL«o  be  had  ia  cloth  limp  at  2i.  6a. 
S^e,  too,  the  Piccadilly  Novels,  for 
Library  Editions.} 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  aIdE. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon. 
Confidences. 

BY  MRS.' ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ? 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  W.  BESANT  &  JAMES  RICE 

Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Oella's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 
Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 
Camp  Notes. 
Savage  Life.    > 

BY  BRET  HARTE 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

Gabrkel  Conroy. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

Flip. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN, 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 

BY  MRS.  BURNETT. 
Surly  Tim. 

BY  MRS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever. 
Juliet's  Guardian. 

BY  M  ACL  A  REN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

BY  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS, 
The  Bar  Sinister. 
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Popular  Novels,  etmtinutd-^ 

BY  WILKIE  COLUSS. 

Anton  I  na. 

Baall. 

Hicto  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  In  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  P 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel's  Daughter. 

The  BlackJRobe 

BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

BY  MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES 
COLLINS. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

Francee. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

You  Play  me  False. 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 
Leo. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

BY  J.  LEITH  DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz. 
The  Pickwick  Papers. 
Oliver  Twist. 
Nicholas  Nickleby. 

BY  MRS.^ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A  Point  of  Honour. 
Archie  Level  I. 

BY  M.  BETHAM'EDWARDS. 
Felicia. 


Popular  Novels,  continued—' 

BY  EDWARD  BGGLESTON. 
Roxy. 

BY  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna. 

Never  Forgotten. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 

Polly. 

Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

BY  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE, 
Filthy  Lucre. 

BY  R.  E.  FRANCILLOS, 
Olympla. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
One  by  One. 

BY  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

BY  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray. 
For  Lack  pf  Gold. 
What  will  the  World  Say  P 
In  Honour  Bound. 
The  Dead  Heart. 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow, 
in  Pastures  Green. 

BY  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests. 
The  Wizaixi  of  the  Mountain. 
James  Duke. 

BY  yAMES  GREENWOOD. 
Dick  Temple. 

BY  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

BY  LADY  DUFFUS  HARDY, 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

BY  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

BY  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Eillce  Quentln. 
Sebastian  Stroma. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  BIron. 

BY  TOM  HOOD. 
A  Golden  Heart. 


CHATTO  <&•    W INDUS,  PICCADILLY, 
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Popular  Novels,  contiHued-^ 
BY  VICTOR  HUGO. 
The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame. 

BY  MRS.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thorn icpoft's  Model. 
The  Leaden  Casket. 

BY  JEAN  INGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HENRY  yAMES,  Jun. 
Confidence. 

BY  HARRIETT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
,The  Queen  of  Con  naught. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
Oakehott  Caetle. 
Number  Seventeen. 

BY  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball. 
*  he  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
The  World  Weil  Lost. 
Under  which  Lord^ 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Famlty. 
"My  Love!" 

BY  JUSTIN  McCarthy,  mj>. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
•    LIniey  Rochford. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 
Donna  Quixote. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomas  Wingfold,  Curate. 

BY  MRS.  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye. 
Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT, 
Open!  Sesame! 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
A  Little  Stepeon. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  In  Fire. 


Popular  Novels,  eontinutd^ 

BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go. 
Mr.  Dorliilon. 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
A  Model  Father. 

BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 
Whiteiadies. 

BY  MRS.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 
PhOBbe's  Fortunes. 

BY  OUIDA. 


Library  Editions 
may  be  had  in  crown 
68.  each. 

Held  in  Bondage.  < 
Strathmore. 
Chandoe. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Idaiia. 
Cecil     Castle- 

maine. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Foiie  Ferine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 


of  Ouida's  Novels 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  at 

Pascarei. 
TwoLlttleWooden 

Shoes. 
SIgna. 

in  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Plplstrello. 

A  Village  Com- 
mune. 


BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massing* 
l>erd. 

A    Perfect    Trea- 
sure. 

Bent  I  nek's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Ciyffl&rdsofCiyfriB 

The  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

HumorousStoriee 


Gwendoline's  Har 
vest. 

Like  Father,  Like 
Son. 

A   Marine  Resi- 
dence. 

Married   Beneath 
Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not   Wooed,    but 
Won. 

£2CX)  Reward. 
Less    Black   than 

We're  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 

A    Confldentlai 
Agent. 

Some     Private 
Views. 

From  Exile. 


BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
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Popular  Novels,  continued— 
BY  B.  C.  PRICE. 
Valentlna. 

BY  CHARLES  READS. 
It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Qrimth  Gaunt. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
Foul  Play. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
,The  Wandering  Heir. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
Readlana. 

BY  MRS.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 

BY  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN. 
A  Levantine  Family. 

BY  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 
Qasllght  and  Daylight. 

BY  JOHN  SA  UN  VERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
One  Against  the  World. 
Guy  Waterman. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 
The  Two  Dreamers. 

BY  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY, 
A  Match  In  the  Dark. 

BY  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R,  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cresslda. 
Proud  Malsle. 
The  VIolln-Player. 


Popular  Novels,  continued  — 
BY  WALTER  THORNDURY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 

BY  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPS. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPS. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
The  American  Senator. 

BY  MARK  TWAIN. 

Tom  Sawyer. 

An  Idle  Exourelon. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 

BY  LADY  WOOD, 
Sablna. 

BY  EDMUND  YATBS. 
Castaway. 
The  Forlorn  Ho|>e. 
Land  at  Last. 

ANONYMOUS 
Paul  Ferroll. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  hli  Wife. 

Fcap.  8vo,  picture  covers,  Is.  each. 

Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.     By  Brtcr 
Harte. 

The  Twins  of  Table  Mountain.  By 
Bret  Harte. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds.  By  , 
Julian  Hawthorne. 

Kathleen   Mavourneen.    By  Author 
of  *•  That  Laas  o'  Lowrie's.*' 

Lindsay's  Luok.     By  the  Author  of 
'*  That  Lass  o'  Lowrie's." 

Pretty    Polly   Pemberton.     By  the 

Author  of  "That  Lass  o*  LowricN.'* 

Trooping   with   Crows.      By   Mrs. 

PXRKIS. 

The  Professor's  Wife.    By  Leosiard 
Graham. 

A  Double  Bond.    By  Lthda  Villart. 

Esther's  Glove.  ByR.E.  Franctllon. 

The  Garden  that   Paid  the  Rent. 
By  Tom  Jerrold. 
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